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ARTICLE  I. 

BUCKLE'S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION  IN 

ENGLAND.       , 

^''History  of  Civilisation  in  England.  By  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle.  Vbhime  I.  From  the  Second  London  Edition, 
New  York.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  346  and  348  Broadway: 

1858."  -,  '.    • 

'  No  one  can  read  a  page  of  this  imposing  volume  without 
recognising  the  hand  of  a  master.  By  its  publication,  Mr. 
Buckle  has  risen,  from  a  comparatively  unknown  man^  into  the 
position  of  a  new  power  in  the  world  of  mind,  regarded  by 
general  consent  as  the  ablest,  most  honest,  and  least  common- 
place of  modern  British  sceptics.  Elaborated  in  the  quiet  of  his 
study,  his  adventurous  work  was  launched  forth  upon  the  ocean 
of  speculative  conflict  as  a  Man-of-War,  self-poised,  animia 
opihusque  paratus.  Its  influence  upon  the  human  mind  will  be 
profound  and  durable.  A  monument  of  erudition,  labor,  and 
thought,  it  will  mark  an  epoch  of  opinion,  and  change  the  lines 
of  attack  and  defence  in  the  discussion  of  nearly  all  great  social, 
political,  and  religious  problems  for  the  present  age  at  least,  if 
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not  longer.  It  is  a  work  of  equal  repose  and  powesr.  The 
author,  conscious  of  his  strength,  takes  his  own  time,  and 
conducts  his  investigation  in  his  own  way,  indifferent  as  to  who 
is  pleased  or  offended,  with  the  composure  and  dignity  inspired 
by  full  confidence  in  his  own  conclusions.  In  the  publication  of 
such  a  work,  he  could  expect  nothing  but  conflict,  and  nothing 
else  did  he  desire;  for  his  chosen  element  is  strife,  and  his  work 
is  designedly  aggressive.  Yet,  although  a  very  Quixote  in 
enterprise,  he  is  by  no  means  so  easily  vanquished  as  "the  gallant 
Knight  of  La  Mancha.  His  "History  of  Civilisation"  is  indeed 
a  reconnoisance  in  force  over  the  whole  territory  of  human 
thought,  followed  not  seldom  by  the  armed  occupation,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  (shall  we  say?)  of  many  a  province  of 
peaceful  opinion.  The  title  seems  mild  enough,  promising  little 
of  polemics,  but  the  volume  breathes  war  upon  established 
opinions  generally,  and  startles  echoes  in  many  a  quiet  nook  of 
thought  long  deemed  sacred  and  safe  from  all  incursions.  The 
subject,  indeed,  furnished  the  ground  for  setting  forth  the 
author's  opinions  upon  almost  every  topic  of  reflection,  and  the 
reader  will  find  it  to  abound  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  views, 
fresh,  striking,  and  often  original,  though  not  infrequently,  as 
we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  erroneous  and  pernicious.  Nor  are 
these  views  loosely  hung  together,  but  the  book  is  a  compact, 
though  certainly  not  a  consistent,  whole,  of  unsurpassed  fresh- 
ness of  sentiment  and  equal  vigor  of  style. 

The  benefits  of  action  Mr.  Buckle  sees  distinctly,  but  seems  to 
have  no  corresponding  view  of  the  advantages  of  repose.  In  eve- 
ry thing  else  he  is  eminently  British,  but  he  wants  conservatism. 
lie  is  John  Bull  on  a  raid.  He  hesitates  not  for  a  moment  to 
throw  a  bomb  into  the  peaceful  city,  startling  not  merely  the 
armed  man  into  the  attitude  of  resistance,  but  the  sick  man  fi-om 
his  couch,  and  the  helpless  women  and  babes  into  sudden  alarm 
and  perplexity.  He  means  war  on  estabhshed  opinion,  and 
understandingly  declares  and  enters  upon  it.  He  thinks  man- 
kind mistaken  in  many  fundamental  points,  and  assumes  the 
leadership  of  those  who  concur  with  him  in  this  opinion.  Snatch^ 
ing  the  trusting  and  hopeful  Christian  from  the  hands  of  his 
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Almighty   Friend,  he  consigns  tim,  shrinking   and  chilled  at 
heart,  to  a  grand  Automaton,  which  will,  with  iron  fingers,  move 
forward  the  wheels  of  the  universe.    The  foundations  he  destroys, 
and  breaks  up  the  superstructure  of  his  faith,  and  leav^  him 
homeless  and  houseless  in  a  brilliant  intellectual  sunshine,  like 
that  of  the  Arctic  regions,  of  light  without  heat.     And  in  doing 
this,  he  conceives  that  his  startled  victim  should  be  dehghted 
with  the  novelty  of  his  sensations  and  the  room  afforded  him  for 
enterprising  effort.     For,  with  our  author,  sublimely  indifferent 
to  consequences,   enterprise  is  the  summum  honum  of  human 
life.     Were  physical  exploration  his  forte^  he  would  lead  Gum- 
ming and  Livingstone  to  the  Equator,  and  beckon  to  Kane  from 
the  North  Pole.     The  flight  of  the  balloon  would  charm  him 
into  ecstasy,  and  he  would  ride  over  Niagara  with  exceeding 
joy.      Hazard   and   peril   are   his    delight,    and  he  glories  in 
antagonism.     The   very   Ishmaelite    of  modern  literature,   his 
hand  is  against  every  man— even  against  him  whose  weapons  he 
appropriates.     And  yet  he  husbands  Eis  resources,  and  keeps 
marvellously  cool  and  self-possessed,  that  he  may  not  only  fight 
a  good  fight  now,  but  live  to  fight  another  day.     The  luxury  of 
antagonism  he  cannot  forego.     He  flings  his  glove  to  all  classes 
of  men  alike — to  rulers,  and  all  who  are  in  authority,  to  the 
clergy,  to  all  religious  leaders  and  thinkers,  to  metaphysicians, 
to  men  of  letters,  and  historians.     History  being  his  own  proper 
department,   he  ousts  from  it  all  its  present  occupants.     All 
history  has  been  written  on  false  principles,  and  the  whole  fabric , 
is  to  be  reconstructed.     Not  only  is  the  structure  imperfect,  but 
the  very  stones  are  to  be.  quarried,  and  all  the  material  now  in 
use  to  be  plucked  asunder  and  remodelled.     He  says  this  in 
almost  so  many  words.     The  opinions   of  men   in   matters   of 
religion   and  morals,  theology,  law,  and  science,  are  all  subject 
to  re-examination.     Nothing  with  him  is  fixed.     There  are  no 
first  principles  left — no  settled  maxims.     You  cannot  put  your 
finger  upon  any  opinion,  saying,  this  at  least  is  settled,  and  rest 
secure  of  its  enjoyment.     Read  farther,  and  the  odds  are  that 
you  will  find  your  title  disputed,  and  be  served  with  a  notice  to 
quit.     The  whole  fabric  is  torn  down,  and  amidst  the  wreck,  the 
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falling  timbers,  the  stones  ^nd  the  dust,  sits  Mr.  Buckle,  unper- 
turbed, rejoicing  like  a  strong  man  at  the  abundance  of  the 
pioneer  work  before  him.  He  desires  no  allies.  He  would  be 
jealous  of  their  co-operation,    and  afraid  ^f  their  conservative 

■folly.        ■  V      ■•    "•     '•• 

Such  is  the  debut  of  Mr.  Buckle  into  the  world  of  letters. 
He  has  entered  it  as  a  giant  dropped  from  the  clouds.  A 
detailed  examination  of  hi^  work  will  show  that  the  picture  is 
not  overwrought.  Of  the  advantages  of  such  a  mental  earth- 
quake, the  vigorous  and  powerful  author  (as  before  remarked) 
has  a  clearer  conception  than  of  its  evils.  The  latter  are  great 
and  numerous,  and  will  outweigh  the  formery  unless  vigorous 
efforts  are  made  to  shield  from  ruin  the  poor  tenants  of  the 
habitations  which  he  pulls  so  ruthlessly  about  their  ears.  No 
such  effort,  however,  does  he  condescend  to  make.  Did  he 
replace  their  rotten  tenements  by  better,  he  might  claim  to  be 
their  benefactor ;  but  he  simply  leaves  them  under  the  houseless 
heavens,  gazing  upon  the  wreck,  and  afraid  to  take  refugp  any 
where,  for  fear  of  another  shock.  *  Already  have  their  repeatedly 
changed  homes  been  rudely  assaulted  again  and  again,  till  they 
feel  safe  no  where.  Such  disturbances  unsettle  many  minds, 
without  leading  them  to  seek  new  and  fixed  opinions,  or  to  re- 
examine the  foundatioAs  of  the  old.  In  anxious  and  perplexing 
doubt,  they  conclude  that  nothing  is  certain,  unless  tangible  and 
sensible.  "As  to  the  future  we  know  nothing.  Let  us  eat  and 
.drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  As  all  improvement  involves 
change,  one  is  almost  forced  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Buckle  holas 
also  to  the  converse  (Jf  the  proposition — that  all  change  is 
improvement.  Yet  in  most  things,  and  with  iliost  men,  stability, 
gradual  alteration,  without  needless  shock  of  strain,  works 
best — not  a  dead  inactivity,  but^^et  a  cai^tious  activity.  Inertia 
plays  perhaps  as  imports^nf  a  part  in  the  universe  as  the  laws  of 
motion.  ,     '' " 

The  candor  with  which  Mr.  Buckle  discusses  the  most  vital 
points  is  accordingly  too  easy,  and  not  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  investigation.  The  true  mental  equilibrium  in 
such  cases  is  that  of  powerful  tension— ih^  balancing  of  immense 
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forces.  In  the  examination  of  fundamentals,  we  need  to.  be 
careful  as  well  as  honest.  Consequences  are  by  no  means  to  be 
left  out  of  the  computation.  Were  an  architect  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  certain  columns  couH  be  safely  removed  from 
underneath  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  his  caution  should  rather  be 
absurd  in  the  way  of  excess,  than  by  a  hair's  breadth  in  the  way. 
of  defect.  Not  less  careful  should  we  be  in  undermining  the 
faith  and  reverence  of  mankind.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
fundamental  truth,  continual  tests  of  the  progress  made,* the 
constant  use  of  criteria  of  every  sort  practicable,  pauses  for 
observation,  and  for  the  development  of  unexpected,  results, 
comparisons  cautiously  instituted,  mark  the  safe  inquirer  after 
truth.  No  distinction  (we  appeal  to  every  reader)  characterises 
the  great  Christian  authors  more  than  this  sobriety  and  thorough- 
ness of  study.  The  temper  of  their  mode  of  investigation  is 
that  which  leads  to  truth.  Compare  Butler,  for  example,  with 
Mr.  Buckle.  Observe  the  tone  of  the  former,  befitting  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion  and  the  danger  of  error,  with  the  tone  of 
the  latter,  often  dogmatic,  fierce,  sneering,  bearing  down  oppo- 
sition. He  may  thu^  lead  sometimes  to  new  truths,  but  will 
often  demolish  old,  and  lead  to  new  errors  likewise.  Boldness 
with  him  is  in  excess  of  caution.  His  harness  is  stronger  in  the 
traces  than  in  the  breeching — his  engine  wants  brakes. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  author  to  the  work.  We  have 
dwelt  upon  his  character,  because  the  work  is  really  the  out- 
growth of  himself.  He  shines  through  all  its  parts,  and  it  thus 
becomes  peculiarly  necessary  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  Surveys  his  own  great  task.  Carlyle  has  been 
considered  to  be  in  conflict  with  some  of  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity ;  in  comparison  with  Buckle,  he  is  an  ally.  His  views  may 
contain  subtle  errors,  and  lead  by  inference  to  heresy,  while 
those  of  Buckle  are  more  directly,  though  not  avowedly,  hos- 
tile— infinitely  more  fierce,  and  very  attractive  to  certain  orders 
of  mind.  The  former  is  spiritual,  the  latter  material.  The 
faith  of  the  former  is  luxuriant-^-while  that  of  the  latter  is 
stinted  and  dry.  The  former;  seeg  God  everywhere — in  every 
-  thing — indeed,  to  him-  the  universe  so  teems  with  God,  that  he 
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almost,  or  quite  imagines  it  to  be  God.  From  Mr.  Buckle,  on 
the  contrary,  the  universe  hides  God.  It  is  opaq\ie,  a-nd  its. 
builder  on  the  other  side,  where  he  sees  him  not.  To  him,  God 
is  in  perpetual  eclipse. 

Withal,  he  has  all  the  faculties  of  a  great  leader — fertility, 
resource,  invention,  learning,  originality,  coolness,  self-reliance. 
Vigor  is  perhaps  the  most  highly  prized  quality  of  style.  Such 
is  the  indolence  of  mankind  that  they  delight  to  be  carried  along 
upon  the  stream  of  thought  without  effort  of  their  own.  Such 
motive  power  Mr.  Buckle  supplies,  and  so,  to  all  who  love  ease 
(and  their  name  is  legion)  he  is  very  attractive,  and  many  are 
ready  to  go  with  him  whithersoever  he  may  lead  them;  and  as 
for  the  truth,  why^ — let  Mr.  Buckle  take  care  of  that. 

His  dogmatism  withal  is  astounding,  and  his  display  of  learn- 
ing rather  ostentatious,  yet  are  they  both  put  forward  in  so 
decided  a  manner  that  you  are  scarcely  able  to  gainsay  him. 
His  masterly  tone  qualifies  him  largely  for  leadership.  When 
he  has  assumed  his  own  place  at  the  feast  of  letters,  he  will  hear 
no  voice  saying  "Come  up  higher."  His  own  portrait  of  a 
historian—what  he  needs  to  be  and  to  know — together  with  his 
assumption,  after  this  portraiture,  himself  to  write  history  as 
never  before  written,  show  that  he  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from 
too  humble  an  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  and  demonstrate  that 
self-confidence  which  is  apt  to  command  also  the  confidence  of 
others. 

The  task  which  he  proposes  to  himself  is  truly  Herculean.  It 
is  not  simply  to  sift  the  annals  of  mankind,  but  to  winnow  from 
them  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  Myriads  of  human 
beings  inhabit  the  globe,  each  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
endowed  with  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  mysteriously  connected. 
These  myriads  are  divided  into  families,  tribes,  and  races.  Their 
culture  is  as  diverse  as  their  orginal  characteristics.  What  a 
tangled  mass  is  here :  peoples,  races,  individual  men !  Out  of 
this  confusion  to  endeavor  to  bring  something  like  order,  to 
generalise  this  mass  of  particulars,  to  see  whither  tend  the 
sympathies,  the  interests,  the  affections — the  love  and  hatred — 
all  the  passions  and  whims  of  this  turbulent  human  sea !    To 
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gather  something  like  a  symphony  from  this  chorus  of  many, 
voices !  And  this  chaos  ever  varying,  seething,  tuniultuous,  old 
materials  decaying,  and  new  materials  entering  in.  One  gen- 
eration comes  upon  the  earth,  does  its  work,  and  gives  place  to 
another.  Each  child  of  each  generation  receives  its  education, 
and  derives  its  shape,  as  it  were,  from  the  mould  around  it.  The 
mutual  modifications  of  man  by  nature,  and  of  nature  by  man, 
go  on,  iand  there  is  something  of  what  is  called  progression,  good 
or  bad— change,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Nor  is  there  a  moment's 
intermission  in  this  great  whirl. 

Mr.  Buckle  grapples  this  huge  problem  with  masterly  strength, 
assuming  and  fully  believing  that  it  has  its  possible  solution. 
With  laws  vastly  more  intricate  and  recondite  than  those  of 
physical  nature,  human  nature  is  still  in  some  sort  a  system.  It, 
too,  has  its  laws,  and  these  traceable,  legible,  capable  of  expres- 
sion— bearing  the  same  relation  to  physical  laws,  it  may  be,  that 
those  of  physiology  bear  to  those  of  ordinary  chemistry.  The 
observations  and  experiments  are  to  be  made  Under  complicated 
conditions,  which  distract  the  attention  of  the  observer  from  the 
law ;  but  the  law  is  there,  nevertheless,  and  through  blood  from 
the  wounded  flesh,  and  the  groans  of  the  shrinking  patient,  the 
physiologist  must  narrowly  watch  for  the  obscured  principle. 
So  the  historian,  in  the. moving  and  restless  mass,  with  its 
thousand  embarrassments  of  complication,  of  real  and  concealed 
motive,  must  discriminate  and  select  the  truth.  Eliminating, 
cancelling  equal  factors,  he  may  on  the  grand  scale  find  from  all 
the  particulars,  from  statistics  often,  what "  is  essence  and  what 
accident.  And  thus,  while  the  study  of  a  limited  field  might  be 
clogged  with  accidental  phenomena,  the  study  of  a  larger  may 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  principles. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  for  some  generations  past, 
as  Mr.  Buckle  shows  in  detail,  to  turn  away  from  the  mere 
annals  of  a  people,  which  constitute  the  materials  of  history 
rather  than  history  itself;  and  from  the  lives  of  individual  men, 
which  are  biography  only,  to  the  general  principles  of  human 
action,  and  out  of  these  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  history. 
Special  departments  of  this  study  have  occupied  many  vigorous 
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intellects.  In  Mr.  Calhoun's  masterly  Disquisition  on  Govern- 
ment, which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  thinkers  and  states- 
men, though  it  has  acquired  little  popularity,  attention  is  given 
to  a  special  department,  and  the  principle  of  human  nature 
which  renders  government  essential  to  society  is  carefully  sought 
for,  discussed,  and  analysed.  Guizot's  History  of  Civilisation 
in  France,  is  a  more  generic  work,  considering  human  progress 
rather  than  human  actions — results  rather  than  actors — being 
tlie  history  of  institutions,  forms  of  government,  habits  of  life 
and  thought,  showing  their  rise,  progress,  and  influence,  their 
action  and  reaction,  abstracted  in  great  measure  from  the  instru- 
ments conducting  them.  We  have  had  valuable  special  treatises 
upon  caste,  slavery,  the  feudal  system,  chivalry,  the  crusades ; 
upon  political  economy,  and  upon  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Hallam,  in  his  Middle  Ages,  and  his  History  of  the 
British  Constitution,  De  Lolme,  De  Tocqueville,  and  other 
modern  authors,  have  cultivated  some  portions  of  the  same  field. 
Wonderful  contributions  have  been  made  by  Cousin,  Schlegel, 
Comte,  Hegel,  and  other  continental  authors.  Social  science 
has  been  discussed  largely,  and  the  best  modes  of  living  together 
for  mutual  advantage. 

The  problem  is  large  and  full  of  complication,  even  with  a 
special  department  alone  undertaken.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded 
that  immense  progress  has  been  made  in  this  intricate  study ; 
more  amazing,  perhaps,  and  furnishing  a  higher  view  of  the 
penetration  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  human  intellect,  than 
in  any  other  department  of  thought.  Mr.  Buckle  attempts,  and 
with  wonderful  success,  grasps  the  whole;  not  with  absolute 
success,  far  from  it ;  but  yet  with  a  marvellous  power  of  com- 
bination. But  Mr.  Buckle  is  greater  as  an  advocate  than  as  a 
philosopher.  His  one-sidedness  is  as  prodigious  as  any  other 
feature  of  his  character,  and  he  fails  not  from  want  of  power  to 
combine  elements,  but  because  he  overlooks  them.  He  is  as  apt, 
moreover,  to  omit  the  large  and  important  ones  as  the  minor, 
and  is  often  so  derelict  that  you  can  scarcely  decide  whether  he 
is  disingenuous  or  simply  wrong-headed. 

It  is  not  difficult   to   be  irrecoverably   lost  in  some   of  the 
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mazes  of  so  vast  a  problem,  never  to  find  ourselves  again,  nor 
know  where  we  are.^  To  guide  us  safely,  an  exceedingly  clear 
conception  is  necessary  of  its  terms  and  scope,  and  frequent 
reference  to  fixed  landmarks.  Great  principles  are  simple,  it  is 
true — it  is  wonderful  how  simple — but  need  to  be  closely  adhered 
to.  Once  lost,  we  wander  as  in  a  mammoth  cave  or  a  great 
wilderness.'  The  idea  of  a  railway  is  but  that  of  two  parallel 
horizontal  bars ;  but  to  realise  this  idea,  what  digging  and  ditch- 
ing, what  levelling  of  mountains  and  filling  of  valleys,  bridging 
and  tunnelling,  are  necessary  |  And  after  all,  we  are  only  able, 
with  the  aid  of  curves  and  grades,  to  approximate  the  simple 
idea.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  great  works— the  conduct  of  a 
military  campaign  or  of  a  government.  How  essential,  then,  to 
have  at  least  a  clear  conception  of  the  more  complicated  idea  of 
human  civilisation,  which  it  is  intended  to  investigate  and  realise. 
It  is  important  to  understand  in  advance  the  conditions  of  real 
progress,  to  distinguish  between  ends  and  means,  between  the 
resorts  of  infirmity  and  the  desirable  objects  for  society,  to  dis- 
criminate often  between  genuine  and  counterfeit  advancement,  to 
keep  at  all  times  in  fiew  the  elements  of  a  slippery  and  elusive 
problem.  So  vast  are  its  dimensions,  so  infinite  its  details,  that 
one  may  readily  mistake  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  omit  important 
elements  altogether.  It  is  a  continent,  full  of  hills  and  valleys, 
deserts  and  cultivated  places,  not  seldom  dotted  with  tangled 
brushwood  and  wildernesses.  Each  department  might  well  ab- 
sorb the  labor  of  a  life.  But  with  such  preliminary  aid  as  he 
can  find,  (and  there  had  been  many  previous  explorers,  and 
much  valuable  observation,)  Mr.  Buckle  undertakes  to  consol- 
idate the  data,  and  bring  togethey  all  the  material  into  one 
system  of  philosophy.  And  when  he  takes  hold  of  the  problem, 
there  is  fermentation.  The  caldron  boils,  and  the  work  ad- 
vances. Through  many  a  slough  his  pathway  leads  him,  but 
onward  is  his  energetic  course. 

Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot     ' 

Half  flying — he 

O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 

And  swinis,  or  sinks,  or  wadeu,  or  creeps,  or  flies.  * 

VOL.  XVII.,  ^^  1. — 2. 
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Yet,  while  we  tlius  acknowledge  the  perseverance  and  power  of 
the  author,  we  believe  that  his  argument  can  and  will  be  torn  to 
shreds.  Against  this  new  structure  of  materialistic  and  infidel 
pliilosophy  will  be  concentrated  the  fire  of  many  lesser,  of  some 
perliaps  equal  intellects,  until,  proud  even  in  ruins,  the  great 
fabric  shall  topple  and  fall. 

Guizot,  in  his  History  of  Civilisation  in  France,  enters  some- 
what elaborately  into  the  meaning  of  the  term  civilisation.  lie 
presents  several  stages  of  society  under  peculiar  conditions,  and 
inquires  whether  this  or  that  stage  may  be  said  to  possess  it. 
His  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  civilisation  is  a  state  of 
society  promotive  of  the  progress  both  of  individual  men  and  of 
the  community;  an  important  combination  of  elements  not 
altogether  so  congruous  as  they  may  at  first  view  appear.  For 
there  is  in  civilisation  a  marked  and  powerful  tendency  to  swal- 
low up  individual  men,  and  make  them  but  wheels  in  a  vast 
machine,  with  a  one-sided  culture  intended  to  clip  them  into 
their  allotted  places.  But  that  is  not  true  progress  which  builds 
up  society  at  the  expense  of  individual  development.  Mr.  Buckle 
gives  no  formal  definition  of  the  term,  but  Haves  it  to  bo  gather- 
ed by  implication.  Ilis  view  in  substance  seems  to  be  that  it 
consists  in  man's  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  relations.  This 
knowledge,  extending  from  the  depths  of  savage  ignorance  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  highest  refinements  of  cultivation  and  the 
greatest  power  over  nature  on  the  other,  measures  the  degrees 
of  civilisation.  This  view  of  the  meaning  may.  bo  correct ; 
nor  should  we  care  to  consider  it  carefully,  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  be  farther  assumed  by  our  author  that  advancement 
in  civilisation  is  the  great  ^nd  oi"  man,  and  that  whatever  con- 
duces to  this  is  true  human  progress.  In  this  view,  a  more 
generic  definition  of  progress  becomes  necessary,  as  including 
something  more  than  civilisation.  To  illustrate  our  meanino- 
more  fully  by  analogy.  The  civilised  state  of  man  we  consider 
as  analogous  to  the  cultivated  state  of  a  plant.  That  is  the 
proper  culture  of  a  plant  which  subjects  it  to  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  growth  and  development;  but  this  development 
must  be  of  all  its  parts,  including  flower  and  fruit  and  seed  for 
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reproduction.  The  soil  with  its  fertilising  elements — the  rain  in 
its  season,  the  sun  and  the  air — must  all  act  upon  it,  and  so  will 
it  thrive.  Man,  too,  is  a  complex  being,  an  organism  of  greater 
complexity  than  a  plant,  and  needing  greater  variety  of  cul- 
ture. That  is  the  truest  civilisation,  (as  we  regard  it,)  that 
certainly  is  the  only  true  progress,  which  cultivates  him  as  a 
whole,  in  body,  head,  and  heart-^his  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  faculties.  If  growth  in  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  realise 
the  idea  of  civilisation,  then  is  civilisation  an  insufficient  culture, 
since  it  ignores  certain  great  departments  of  the  human  con- 
stitution. Avoiding  mere  verbal  disputation,  we  here  present  an 
important  distinction  which  is  independent  of  the  meaning  of 
terms. 

The  general  and  popular  idea  of  what  constitutes  civilisation, 
and  of  the  advantages  it  confers  upon  mankind,  may  be  seen  in 
the  lively  description  by  that  sensitive  observer,  Charles  Lamb, 
of  life  in  its  great  metropolis,  London : 

""  Streets,  streets,  streets — markets,  theatres,  churches,  Co  vent 
gardens,  shops  sparkling  with  pretty  facee  of  industrious  millin- 
ers, neat  sempstresses,  ladies  cheapening,  gentlemen  behind 
counters  lying,  authors  in  the  streets  with  spectacles,  (you  may 
know  them  by  their  gait,)  lamps  lighted  by  night,  pastrycook 
and  silversmith  shops,  beautiful  Quakers  ^  Pentonville,  noise  of 
coaches,  drowsy  cry  of  mechanic  watchmen  at  night,  with  bucks 
reeling  home  drunk ;  if  you  happen  to  wake  at  midnight,  cries 
of  fire !  and  stop  thief!  inns  of  Court  with  their  learned  air,  ancL 
halls  and  butteries,  just  like  Cambridge  colleges;  old  book  stores, 
*  Jeremy  Taylors,'  *  Burtons  on  Melancholy,'  and  'Religio  Med- 
cis'  on  every  stall.     These  are  thy  pleasures,  oh  London !" 

Another  intellectual  expert  we  will  introduce  in  the  person  of 
Sidney  Smith,  describing  thus  one  of  the  feasts  which  it  provides, 
its  highest  triumphs,  to  which  all  its  resources  and  treasures  are 
made  tributary : 

*'An  excellent  and  well-arranged  dinner,"  says  this  wise  and 
witty  writer,  "  is  a  most  pleasing  occurrence,  and  a  great  tri- 
umph of  civilisation.  It  is  not  only  the  descending  morsel  and 
the  enveloping  sauce,  but  the  rank,  wealth,  wit,  and  beauty 
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which  surround  the  meats,  the  learned  management  of  light  and 
heat,  the  silent  and  rapid  services  of  the  atflndants,  the  smiling 
and  sedulous  host  proffering  gusts  and  relishes,  the  exotic  bottles, 
the  embossed  plate,  the  pleasant  remarks,  the  handsome  dresses, 
(not  quite  equal  to  Lamb's  'sparkling  faces,')  the  cunning  arti- 
fices in  fruit  and  farina !  The  hour  of  dinner,  in  short,  includes 
every  thing  of  sensual  and  intellectual  gratification  which  a  great 
nation  glories  in  producing." 

These  may  seem  light  and  almost  frivolous  quotations  in  so 
grave  a  discussion,  but  they  are  better  presentations  than  any 
formal  definition  of  the  general  idea  of  civilisation,  with  so  much 
of  intelligence,  so  much  of  physical  science,  and  so  much  of 
worldly  morality,  decency,  and  propriety,  as  to  render  society 
attractive  and  fascinating.  Protract  these  things,  and  men  not 
a  few  will  say,  "The  world,  so  constituted,  is  good  enough  for 
me;  I  desire  no  hereafter."  Genuine  goodness  would  add  to 
the  zest  of  such  intercourse,  but  still  it  is  essentially  worldly — 
forgetful  of  human  mortality  and  future  destiny.  If  it  have  due 
reference  to  God,  and  taste  his  gifts  with  thanksgiving,  it  is  well 
in  its  season,  nor  are  we  the  ascetic  to  condemn  it.  But  still  it 
is  not  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  life. 

Such  a  civilisation  is  consistent,  indeed,  with  the  most  profound 
infidelity  or  heresy.  ^  community  of  prosperous  atheists  may 
enjoy  it.  Of  itself,  this  sort  of  progress  in  wealth  is  not  sufficient 
or  satisfactory,  since  it  carries  no  man  towards  his  goal.  Those 
||vho  float  upon  the  bosom  of  this  society  would  do  well  enough, 
perhaps,  were  there  no  hereafter.  But  we  must  insist  that 
society  has  not  discharged  its  duty,  when  men  are  absorbed  by 
it  entirely,  as  though  it  wore  really  something  everlasting,  its 
ends  final,  and  the  great  fact  of  our  mortality  a  fable.  So  far 
from  being  false  or  irrelevant,  this  fact  is  the  great  condition  of 
the  problem,  both  for  the  individual  man  and  for  society.  For 
those  who  are  educated  die,  and  new  men  arise,  each  to  be 
educated  anew.  How  to  preserve,  how  to  perpetuate,  these  are 
the  difficult  inquiries.  The  individual  should  have  treasure  laid 
up  to  take  with  him  when  the  most  certain  of  all  events — 
death — overtakes  him;  an  influence  left  behind  to  speak  after 
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him.  fiy  expending  the  magnificent  powers  of  man  simply  upon 
the  entertainments  of  the  present,  he  may  doubtless  have  many 
enjoyments,  as  would  a  prince  who  should  expend  his  ample 
revenues  on  sweetmeats  and  trinkets.  But  sucji  conduct  shows 
him  to  be  a  contemptible  spendthrift,  not  a  reasonable  and  wise 
man,  endowed  with  ordinary  foresight. 

If  we  pass  on,  in  every  day  life,  from  the  dinner  table  to  the 
great  marts  of  business  and  commerce,  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  of  Lords,  to  the  courts  of  justice,  where  the  more  serious 
business  of  Hfe  is  transacted,  we  still  fail  to  find,  even  in  these 
more  important  affairs,  worthy  occupation  of  the  whole  man,  unless 
the  present  life  is  conceded  to  be  the  last  of  him.  His  pleasures, 
his  business  may  be  innocept  and  honest,  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient, not  being  commensurate  with  his  being  and  faculties.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  detract  from  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  the 
bounty  of  him  who  has  given  us  all  things  "  richly  to  enjoy"  ;  or 
to  deny  the  wisdom  of  his  precept  who  commands  ug  to  be  "  not 
slothful  in  business."  But  there  must  be  a  paramount  regard  to 
the  great  end  of  being,  and,  if  we  are  immortal,  its  great  end 
takes  hold  on  eternity. 

In  the  consideration  of  man's  condition,  to  remember  this 
truth  is  not  the  part  of  the  preacher  only,  but  also  of  the  philos- 
opher. As  ordinarily  understood,  mere  civilisation  is  not  incom- 
patible with  infidelity,  licentiousness,  vice.  The  heathen,  to 
some  extent,  possess  it ;  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and 
Aztecs.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees,  to  whom  were  addressed 
the  awful  rebukes  and  warnings  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
were  doubtless  possessed  of  it  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  his 
humble  disciples.  But  such  a  civilisation  is  not  true  progress. 
Each  department  of  life,  and  each  human  faculty,  by  turns,  claims 
supremacy,  and  jealously  demands  exclusive  culture.  Art  pro- 
vides its  peculiar  feasts  to  which  it  invites  its  guests  ;  and  taste, 
and  chivalry,  and  high  and  courtly  breeding,  each  rears  itself  to 


excess  at  the  expense  of  other  departments,  ancRays  high  claims 
to  the  loyalty  of  its  subjects,  exalting  itself  into  ^imperium  in 
3no.    We  shall  see  what  that  authority  is  which  mone  preserves 
jtrst  proportion  and  subordination  amidst  these  conflicting  claims. 
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Until  this  superior  empire,  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  established 
in  its  proper  supremacy,  the  grand  drama  of  human  affairs  is  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.  It  is  a  law 
without  a  sanction,  a  court  without  a  judge,  a  mock  kingdom 
without  a  ruler.  Does  not  Mr.  Buckle  omit  it  from  his  sys- 
tem ? 

Advancement  in  civilisation,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term, 
may  be  the  partial  ripening  of  worm-eaten  fruit,  the  symptom 
and  precursor  of  decay — the  premature  ripeness  of  one  part 
occasioned  by  the  rottenness  of  another.  ^  It  may  be  growth  in 
intelligence,  yet  at  the  same  time  in  vice.  While  this  truth  is 
fundamental,  we  do  not  think  it/ is  always  clearly  and  fully 
recognised.  Its  recognition  by  Mr.  Buckle  is  of  a  morality 
which  stops  short  of  God.  This  is  one  of  those  dangerous  sup- 
pressed premises  which  elude  the  careless  reader. 

For^t  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  knowledge,  although  a 
gi'eat  good, 'is  a  means,  not  an  end.  We  can  easily  put  this 
matter  to  the  test  by  carrying  knowledge,  as  the  mathematicians 
say,  to  the  limit;  i.  e.  supposing  its  indefini^te  expansion.  Were 
the  whole  human  family  enlightened,  a  millcnniufn  of  free  schools 
and  faithful  students  attained,  true  progress  could  not  even  then 
necessarily  be  predicated  of  tho  race.  For,  enlarge  man's  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  extend  his  conquests  over  it  to  the  utter- 
most, leaving  his  affections  untouched,  and  his  will  unsubdued, 
and  he  would  become  thus  a  monster  of  iniquity,  and  society  a 
pandemonium,  rendered  only  the  more  wretched,  by  the  ingenuity 
with  which  men,  wise  to  do  evil,  would  torment  one  another. 
Such  indeed  is  not  improbably  the  constitution  of  hell.  Self- 
control,  love  of  others,  virtue,  and  fhe  restraining  influences 
of  human  conduct  in  general,  would  not  have  kept  pace  with 
knowledge.  The  passions  of  children  are  strong,  but  their 
powers  weak.  Education  is  intended,  as  it  strengthens  the 
latter,  to  subdi^  the  former.     But  let  passion  and  power  grow 
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together,  and  wnat  a  malignant  society  is  formed.  The  devils 
have  knowlejJM,  unrestrained  by  goodness :  they  believe  and 
and    tremble.     They    want    neither   physical    nor   intellectual 


powers,  but  the  possession  of  those  renders  them  the  more  dreac 
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ful.  Too  strong  to  be  resisted  successfully — too  cunning  to 
be  evaded — they  become  the  objects  of  the  most  fearful  ap- 
preliension,  to  be  shut  up  with  whom  is  the  acme  of  all  evil. 
These  faculties  belonging  to  enemies,  and  being  arrayed  against 
us,  become  the  very  instruments  of  our  torture.  Cui  bono  may 
be  asked  still,  with  more  emphasis  than  before,  of  this  state 
of  society.  And  should  it  be  'said  that  increased  knowledge 
necessarily  carries  with  it  increased  virtue,  it  may  be  safely 
replied  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  uniform  testimony  of 
experience.  The  connexion  is  not  necessary  or  invariable.  All 
history  and  observation  show  not  only  the  possibility  of  their 
severance,  but  that  when  severed,  knowledge,  which  is  power, 
becomes  a  power  for  evil.  The  immense  advancement  we  have 
supposed  would  but  have  furnished  the  scaffolding  for  virtue, 
capable  of  appropriation  to' wrong  uses^  but  which,  if  used  aright, 
would  be  the  means  of  enlarging,  and  beautifying  her  magnificent 
temple — the  only  true  building. 

At  the  risk  of  growing  tedious  upon  this  point,  we  must  be 
pardoned  for  sermonizing  through  one  more  paragraph.  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten  or  ignored,  that  true  progress  is  in  wisdom, 
not  in  knowledge  alone.  It  consists  not  in  information,  but  in 
conduct.  It  is  growth  in  character.  Whether  called  civilisation, 
or  by  some  higher  name,  it  is  that  condition  of  society  which 
dcvelopes  the  whole  man,  teaches  him  his  powers,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  duties ;  infoims  him  of  his  relations,  and  (what  is 
equally  important)  stimulates  him  in  their  fulfilment.  Where 
tho8(5  conditions  concur,  the  man  new-born  into  such  a  so- 
ciety, is  cultivated  by  all  its  influences,  received,  as  it  were, 
into  a  matrix,  and  moulded  into  what  he  should  be.  He  is 
made  complete  in  himself,  and  by  influence,  friendship,  the 
family  relation,  and  other  means,  is  furnished  with  the  needful 
link  to  draw  others  after  him  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  These 
conditions  Christianity  alone  is  capable  of  fulfilling.  All  prog- 
ress is  towards  the  ends  which  it  proposes.  In  a  word,  progress 
perfected  is  Cfip^istianity,  not  civilisation.  This  far-off  beacon, 
>  guiding  us  like  a  north  star  ^in  all  our  wanderings  through  the 
mazes  of  this  intricate  problem,  Mr.  Buckle  does  not  seem  to 
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recognise.  And  so,  although  his  observations  possess  great 
value,  they  all  require  to  be  referred  to  a  fixed  point,  and 
adjusted  by  an  unvarying  standard,  before  they  can  be  relied 
upon  to  lead  us  to  truth.  This  inquiry  is  vital  to  the  whole 
discussion.  It  is  a  worldly  morality  alone  which  concerns  the 
author.  How  if  there  be,  in  fact,  a  higher  standard?  We 
may  recur  to  the  old  tinker  of  Bedford  for  an  illustration. 
Mr.  Worldly- Wise-Man  has,  by  his  counsel,  scarcely  introduced 
us  even  to  Legality,  who  himself  dwells  afar  oif  from  the 
king's  highway,  but  only  to  "  that  pretty  young  man  he  has  to 
his  son,  whose  name  is  Civility,"  and,  under  his  guidance,  has 
left  us  to  attain  our  journey's  end,  or  perhaps  to  remain 
content  where  we  are.  But  an  awakened  conscience  cannot 
feel  safe  with  nothing  above  it  but  the  roof  of  Mr.  Civility. 
Hearing  the  thunderings, .  and  viewing  the  overwhelming  crags 
of  Sinai,  it  must  seek  securer  refuge.  If  Evangelist  be  true, 
then  "Mr.  Worldly- Wise-Man  is  a  liar^  and  Mr.  Legality  a 
cheat;  and  for  his  son  Civility,  notwithstanding  his  simpering 
looks,  he  is  but  a  hypocrite,  and  cannot  help  thee."  So  much 
as  to  the  true  haven  to  which  progress^ should  conduct  mankind. 
The  author  is,  without  doubt,  an  expert  navigator,  but  while 
availing  ourselves  of  his  skill,  we  should  prefer  to  make  choice 
of  our  own  destination.  .        . 

Mr.  Buckle  approaches  his  work  a  democrat  in  politics,  a 
free-thinker  in  religion,  a  free-trader  in  political  economy,  an 
iconoclast  of  the  first  water  in  every  thing ;  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  positive  philosophy,  but  not  a  commonplace 
or  railing  doubter.  His  intellectual  pride  and  taste  are  too 
elevated  for  that.  He  attacks 'what  we  still  believe  ko  be  the 
foundation  of  all  human  hope,  with  dignity  and  coolness,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  sagacity  a;nd  blindness,  seeing  some  things 
afar  off,  and  overlooking  fundamental  truth  lying  immediately 
under  his  eye.  Although  ranking  high  in  their  number,  he  is 
not  the  greatest  of  original  thinkers.  But  as  a  translator,  he 
is  almost  unequalled.  His  work  is  not  in  the  •jargon  of  any 
school,  metaphysical  or  social.  H-e  does  not  use  adjectives  as 
nouns,  or  make  free  with  any  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  clothes 
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vigorous  thought  in  his  own  vigorous  vernacular  tongue.  He  is 
not  transcendental  nor  mystical,  and  so  his  views  are  easily 
understood.  Omitting  consciousness .  and  intuitions,  he  confines 
hiinself  largely  to  the  more  popular  side  of  objective  and  histor- 
ical truth.  Complete  in  itself,  needing  no  preliminary  course  of 
philosophy  or  history,  his  argument  stands  alone,  and  makes  its 
unique  impression.  As  we  have  bodies  of  Theology,  so  here  we 
have  a  body  of  Infidelity,  a  comprehensive  system  already  devel- 
oj)ed,  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

But  a  certain  sadness^— true,  a  defiant  sadness — pervades  the 
whole  volume.  It  is  a  work  suited  to  a  strong,  well  man, 
in  present  prosperity,  but  utterly  unfitted  to  ordinary  human 
destiny  with  its  mingled  days  of  sorrow.  ^'  If  a  man  live  many 
years  and  rejoice  in  them  all,  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of 
darkness — for  they  shall  be  many."  This  is  the  counsel  of  the 
wise  man.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  think  we  can  detect 
occasional  faint  traces  of  some  secret  misgiving  on  the  author's 
part,  as  though  he  felt  that  while  his  work  could  stand  the  test 
of  human  criticism,  it  yet  might. fail  in  some  more  awful  crisis, 
when  every  man's  work  is  tried  "so  as  by  fire."  And  well 
might  he  pause  in  the  use  of  his  immense  powers  as  an  advocate 
in  the  service  of  infidelity.  He  will  make  more  sceptics  than  all 
of  his  contemporaries  put  together.  Vigor  and  penetration  in 
combination,  pass  ever  for  profundity,  although  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  latter  is  wanting,  viz.  caution  in  investigation. 
His  vigor  is  in  excess,  and  carries  him  forward  in  impetuous, 
overwhelming  attacks  against  truths  standing  in  the  way  of  his 
apparently  exhaustive,  but  really  partial  and  premature,  gen- 
eralisations. These  attacks  are  against  the  most  precious  and 
fundamental  truths  which  afi'ect  human  destiny.  And  his  errors, 
after  all,  are  not  wrapped  up  necessarily  with  his  system,  but, 
in  many  instances,  gratuitously  interwoven  with  it.  Yet  how 
mischievous  will  they  prove  during  the  gradual,  but  sure,  process 
of  separation,  which  will  take  place  as  the  work  is  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  of  criticism  through  which  it  is  destined  to  pass  ! 

His  work  opens  with  a  disquisition  upon  the  resources  for 
the  study  of  history,   and  the  immense  mass  of  chaotic   and 
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misapplied  materials  now  accumulated  in  the  rough  state,  like 
David's  provision  for  a  temple  to  be  built  by  his  successor.  He 
is  the  sucQessor,  and  enters  vigorously  upon  the  work.  Proceed- 
ing to  unfold  his  own  view  of  the  true  method  of  study,  he 
considers  the  first  great  generalisation  to  be,  whether  there  is  a 
method  in  human  aifairs  at  all,  and  if  a  method,  how  far  this  is 
controlled — 1.  By  Divine  Interposition ;  2.  By  Human  Action  ; 
or  3.  By  a  Regular  Train  of  established  Sequences,  (whetherl 
this  be  a  third  power,  or  a  combination  of  the  other  two.)  He 
is  thus  led  into  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of 
Predestination  and  Free  Will,  which  discussion  conducts  the 
author,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  into  wliat  seems  to  us 
tlie  most  dire  and  absolute  form  of  fatalism.  His  conclusions 
are  based  in  great  measui'e  upon  the  data  furnislied  by  statistics, 
showing  the  uniformity  of  sequences  on  the  large  scale  in 
apparently  the  most  casual  of  phenomena ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  number  of  murders  and  suicides  committed  annually  ;  which 
uniformity,  he  contends,  must  be  the  result  of  fixed  laws,  under 
the  guidance  of  which  laws  it  follows  that  "  in  a  given  state  of 
society,  a  certain  number  of  persons  must  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives."  The  regularity  o{  tliese  phenomena  he  regards  as 
decisive  of  the  matter  in  question,  viz.,  that  men  must  act  as 
they  do,  "and  that  the  individual  felon  only  carries  into  effect 
what  is  Ji,  necessary  consequence  of  antecedent  circumstances." 
So  dire  is  the  reign  of  law. 

Having  established,  as  he  considers,  conclusively,  that  all 
human  actions  are  the  result  of  laws,  he  classifies  these  laws 
under  two  condensed  heads,  viz.  Physical  and  Mental.  Under 
the  former  head,  (the  two  being  exhaustive  of  all  the  influences 
affecting  man,)  lie  classes  food,  soil,  climate,  and  what  he  de- 
nominates  "the  general  aspect  of  nature,"  each  of  which  exerts 
a  powerful  influence  over  man.  In  the  chapter  on  these  exter- 
nal agencies,  much  valuable  and  suggestive  matter  is  furnished, 
showing  how  they  affect  man's  health  and  strength,  vivacity, 
habits  of  industry,  Wealth  and  comfort.  Man  may  be  made 
sluggish  or  energetic  by  the  food  he  eats,  or  the  drinks  in 
which  ho  indulges.     Climate  may  not  only  keep  him  in  or  out  of 
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.doors,  but  aflfcct  the  regularity  and  results  of  his  industry.  It 
is  obvious  how  large  a  field  of  observation  lies  in  these  external 
agencies.  The  view  presented  of  the  general  aspect  of  nature  is 
especially  interesting ;  exhibiting  its  tendency  in  some  countries 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  into  great  vigor  and  excess,  and 
thus  promote  superstition  and  apprehension,  as  in  countries 
where  earthquakes  and  violent  storms  prevail.  These  causes 
have  tinged  the  civilisations  of  the  races  inhabiting  such  coun- 
tries, so  that  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  civilisations  have 
•distinct  types,  in  which  they  can  be  partially  traced.  The 
influence  of  physical  laws  on  wealth,  both^  as  regards  its  ac- 
cumulation and  distribution,  is  traced,  and  that,  like"vfise,  of 
the  laivsiof  inheritance.  These  largely  affect  the  leisure  of  man- 
kind, and  their  means  therefore  of  self-culture,  and  of  engaging 
in  other  pursuits  than  the  mere  supply  of  their  physical  wants. 
The  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  really  magnificent,  and  forms 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  unexceptionable  part  of  the 
work.  Yet  even  here  the  author  is  hasty  and  inaccurate,  too 
impatient  to  build  up  his  system. 

Upon  the  relative  extent  of  influences,  external  and  internal, 
men-  differ  greatly,  and  are  apt  to  form  extreme  opinions  accord- 
ing to  their  own  temperament.  Mr.  Buckle  seems  to  place  a 
large  estimate  upon  the  former — the  physical.  In  a  very 
striking,  yet  one-sided  book,  Knox's  "Races  of  Men,"  the 
opposite  view  is  taken,  that  race  is  too  strong  for  circumstances. 
To  many  minds  the  influence  of  individual  constitution,  of  family 
resemblances,  and  of  race,  seems  all-controlling.  To  others,  the 
influence  of  education,  in  its  largest  sense,  including  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  individual  is  placed,  seems  equally 
decisive  of  what  the  man  will  be.  We  think  that  the  truth  lies 
between  the  two  opinions,  almost  equal  importance  being  due  to 
hlood  and  to  training.  Conduct  is  the  resultant  of  the  two 
forces.  Mr.  Buckle,  every  where  ascribing  little  force  to  the 
human  will,  and  every  thing  to  destiny,  is  consistent  with  him- 
self in  regarding  man  as  the  plaything  of  fortune.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  peculiar  races  are  usually  subject  also  to  peculiar 
cxtcrTial    and    odiu^ational    conditions,    uiulci"   wliicli   tlicrc  is   a 
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wonderful  tendency  to  assimilation.  With  all  the  variety  of  nat-  , 
ural  constitution  which  individuals  possess,  th^se  outward  condi- 
tions tend  to  make  them  alike.  Sameness  of  language  is  one  great 
assimilator,  the  necessity  of  using  the  same  vehicle  of  thought. 
Each  locality,  however,  is  apt  to  have  its  own  distinct  dialect, 
used  by  those  who  associate  most  closely  with  one  another.  It 
is  remarkable  how  almost  every  external  condition  leaves  its 
trace,  so  that  each  section  of  a  country  has  its  "shibboleth." 
Those  who  live  on  the  borders  of  conterminous  states  can  gener- 
ally tell,  through  all  the  varieties  of  age,  sex,  size,  and  condition,* 
to  which  state  almost  any  individual  belongs.  The  more  liberal 
the  culture,  the  more  cosmopolitan  will  be  the  man ;  yet  rarely 
are  all  marks  absent  by  which  he  can  be  adjusted  to  his  proper 
geography.  The  denizen  of  the  country  differs  from  him  of  the 
city  ;  and  each  profession  has  its  ear-marks.  Yet,  with  all  these 
truths  acknowledged,  individuality  asserts  itself  every  where, 
and  no  two  men  can  be  found  who  are  just  alike.  So  even  is 
the  contest  between  nature  and  education ;  so  alike  and  so 
unhke  are  individual  men. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  of  external  conditions,  we  would 
remark  that  perhaps  not  enough  heed  has  been  given  by  the 
author  to  parental  influence  or  family  training,  and  none  to  the 
Sabbath  day  or  the  house  of  God.  Yet  the  "homes  of  England" 
are  at  the  foundation  of  English  civilisation ;  the  Sabbaths  of 
Scotland,  of  Scottish.  These  furnish  the  deep  foundations  which 
have  prevented  their  revolutions  from  becoming  reigns  of  terror. 
These  are  the  great  instructors  in  the  difficult  art  of  self-control, 
which  underlies  all  other  mastery. 

From  physical,  the  author  passes  to  the  investigation  of  mental 
laws,  into  which  he  enters  more  fully.  Having  included  all  influ- 
ences in  an  exhaustive  analysis,  mental  laws  are  found  to  be  the 
chief  agents  of  European  civilisation.  To  ascertain  and  expound 
thc^e  laws  is  therefore  the  great  task  of  the  historian.  And  here 
Mr.  Buckle  must  begin  by  exposing  the  errors  into  which  meta- 
physicians have  fallen  in  the  investigation  of  these  laws.  They 
have  commenced  at  the  wrong  end,  and  built  their  pyramid  upon 
its  apex.     Thf^y  have  begun  with  individual  consciousness  with 
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all  its  partial  and  deceptive  phenomena,  instead  of  with  the 
history  of  mankind,  as  the  basis  of  induction.  This  is  to  begin 
with  the  abnormal  instead  of  the  normal,  with  the  irregular 
instead  of  the  regular,  with  the  chance  specimen  instead  of  the 
ascertained  and  permanent  type.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
method  by  which  metaphysicians  discover  mental  laws.  They 
study  each  the  operation  of  his  own — that  is,  of  one  mind.  The 
historical  method  is  to  study  many  minds.  Casual  disturbances 
may,  indeed  must,  embarrass  the  former  method.  In  the  study  of 
many  minds  togetheV,  as  their  operations  are  recorded  in  history, 
these  disturbing  elements  are  eliminated.  Again,  the  very  act 
of  looking  into  one's  own  mind  alters  its  status.  And  again, 
the  results  of  metaphysical  research  vary  widely  according  to  the 
order  of  study,  seeming  to  be  one  thing  when  the  student  begins 
with  his  sensations,  and  quite  another  when  he  begins  with  his 
ideas. 

While  there  is  much  of  truth  in  these  observations,  and 
certainly  much  that  is  worthy  of  thought,  yet  there  are  not 
wanting  arguments  per  centra.  For  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  we  must,  judge  -of  the  future  by  the  past,  of  what  man  will 
do  by  what  man  has  done,  it  is  also  true  that  the  conclusions 
of  metaphysicians  must  have  stood  the  test,  not  of  their  owA 
consciousness  alone,  but  of  that  of  their  readers,  and  of  com-' 
parison  with  one  another^  So  that  the  field  of  induction  is  not 
so  narrow  after  all.  And  certainly,  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
mental  causes  influence  man's  action  and  condition,  and  as  to 
his  state  of  feeling  and  emotion,  his  own  consciousness  must  be 
relied  on  for  very  important  information.  Action  being  the 
resultant  of  mental  and  physical  laws,  consciousness  must  tell 
what  the  mental  forces  were,  and  how  influenced  by  the  physical. 
Mr.  Buckle  seems  to  us  to  direct  attention  too  exclusively 
the  piece  to  the  target — from  the  instrument  to  its  effects-4-from 
the  constitution  of  man  to  his  conduct.  These  throw  mutual 
light  on  each  other.  Perhaps  the  method  he  discards  is  not  less 
important  than  that  which  he  proposes.  Great  caution  is  need- 
ful in  the  adoption  of  any  exclufeiye  mode.  A  new  theory  in 
such  matters  is  like  a  new  gambit  proposed  by  a  skilful  player  at 
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chess,  which  may  beat  his  adversary  for  the  time,  yet  not  after 
all  be  the  strength  of  the  game.  Many  a  thoughtful,  sifting 
process  is  necessary  to  verify  its  conformity  to  true  science. 

Proposing  the  historical  as  the  only  valid  method  of  determin- 
ing mental  laws,  the  author  proceeds  to  investigate  them  in  that 
.way.  They  are  divided  into  intellectual  and  moral  laws.  Of 
these  two  classes,  in  their  effect  upon  the  progress  of  mankind, 
the  intellectual  he  regards  as  far  the  more  important.  The 
correctness  of  this  estimate  he  argues  from  several  considera- 
tions. Moral  truths  do  not  vary,  while  infellectual  truths  do. 
As  the  conduct  of  mankind  varies,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  variable  element— the  intellectual,  and  not  in  the  stable 
element — the  moral.  Individuals  are  affected  by  moral  consid- 
erations, but  in  cothmunities  these  balance  one  another,  and  so, 
social  progress  is  not  dependent  on  virtue,  but  on  knowledge. 
The  mitigation  of  the  two  greatest  evils  which  have  ever  afflicted 
society — war  and  religious  persecution — is  due  to  intellectual, 
and  not  to  moral  advancement. 

The  author  next  considers  the  influence  of  government,  re- 
ligion, and  literature  upon  society.  Under  which  grand  division 
he  would  classify  these  powers,  we  are  not  informed.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  a  third  head  is  necessary  for  an  obvious  analy- 
'sis  of  the  great  influences  affecting  human  conduct,  viz.,  man 
modified  by  man.  The  author  has  man  modified  by  nature,  and 
nature  modified  by  man,  being  physical  and  mental  laws.  We 
would  add,  as  the  needful  third  division,  man  modified  by  man, 
or  social  laws.  To  this  all  the  subjects  above  named  could  be 
readily  referred,  without  circuity  or  strain,  and  without  ambigui- 
ty. This  is  to  the  full  as  important  a  division  as  either  of  the 
others,  since  almost  the  whole  tenor  of  human  conduct  is  most 
largely  modified  by  Society,  which  limits  man  on  all  sides,  deter- 
mining his  education,  wealth,  habitation,  indeed  nearly  all  of  his 
circumstances.  His  social  relations  largely  affect  both  his  phy- 
sical and  mental  condition. 

Under  this  third  head,  as  above  remarked,  would  naturally 
fall  government,  man  modified  by  man,  associated  in  certain 
relations.     So    the   Church,    another  form    of   association.     So 
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liteacature,  by  which  influence  is  exerted  in  a  less  formal  and 
authoritative  way,  by  the  interchange  of  thoughts,  sentiments, 
and  arguments  with  one-  another.  The  author  finds,  in  the 
excessive  action  of  this  combined  force  called  government,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  aff'ecting  humanity — governing  men  too  much, 
according  to  mistaken  principles  of  the  duty  of  society,  resulting 
in  what  he  denominates  the  protective  system  ;  society  assuming 
the  guardianship  of  men,  and  depriving  them  unnecessarily  of 
liberty  of  action.  The  excessive  action  qf  the  Church  has,  in 
like  manner,  deprived  men  of  liberty  of  thought,  or  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  Unless  govepnment  can  better  adjust 
itself  to  the  manifold  exigencies  of  man  than  individual  interest 
can,  then  its  interference  is  simply  a  clog  and  hindrance. 
Unless  the  Church  is  really  infallible,  it  must  leave  men  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  contenting  itself  with  being  a  witness  for  the 
truth.  *" 

We  could  wish  here  a  discussion  by  the  author  of  that  singular 
but  universal  fact,  that  the  weight  of  the  crown  seems  sufficient, 
whether  by  organisation  or  by  whatever  means,  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  an  entire  people.  How  is  it  possible  for  one  man, 
or  a  few  men  to  tyrannise  over  a  community  consisting  of 
millions  of  souls?  Why  do  the  latter  find  any  difficulty  in 
overthrowing  a  tyranny  ?  Upon  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
hydrostatic  paradox  of  politics,  a  thinker  of  his  great  powers  of 
penetration  could  throw  most  valuable  and  suggestive  light.  It 
is  one  of  those  first  principles  which  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
understood,  and  is  fruitful  of  consequences. 

To  proceed:  Mankind  are  usually  too  impatient  merely  to 
plant  the  seed  of  opinions,  and  wait  for  their  growth.  Social 
errors  they  desire  to  extirpate  by  persecuting  those  who  hold 
them.  For  the  healing  of  social  evils,  they  have  too  little  con- 
fidence in  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae — a  force  rendered  all  the 
more  important  by  our  ignorance  and  empiricism  in  social 
science.  Yet,  however  spiritual  authority  may  have  been  abused, 
the  Church  has  been  by  far  the  most  effective,  and,  indeed,  it 
has  been  an  indispehsable  means  of  spreading  religious  knowl- 
edge and  enforcing  rehgious  obligation;  just   as   government. 
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although  often  itself  oppressive,  really  secures  the  highest  prac- 
ticable degree  of  liberty,  the  least  interference  with  our  own  way 
by  others,  saving  continual  clashing  of  wills  and  adjustment  of 
conflicting  ways.  The  impression  left  by  Mr.  Buckle  in  regard 
to  the  Church  is  in  vast  excess  of  the  truth,  representing  it 
rather  as  itself  an  evil,  than  as  a  good  which  has  been  often 
abused.  Church  and  State  are  both  imperfect,  but  each  far 
better  in  its  own  department  than  anarchy,  to  which,  in  the 
Church,  the  author  would  remit  us. 

In  tracing  the  various  influences  aSecting  society,  (falling 
under  our  third  head,)  important  light  is  afibrded  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  character  of*  history  itself  at  different  periods.  History 
is,  to  some  extent,  the  embodiment  of  the  self-consciousness  of 
mankind,  its  memoir  of  itself.  Men  have  recorded  what  they 
regarded  most  worthy  of  record — most  interesting  to  themselves 
and  to  posterity.  It  is  with  the  race  as  with  a  child  ;  there  is  a 
gradual  development  of  reflection  and  self-consciousness ;  very 
considerable  growth  in  other  faculties  precedes  this  power  of 
looking  within  and  measuring  self.  Humanity,  in  the  most 
civilised  states,  is  just  beginning  to  know  something  of  itself,  to 
understand  something  of  its  own  destiny,  and  the  true  mode  of 
self-examination.  But  its  powers^  of  reflection  are  yet  undevel- 
oped. Its  memory,  like  that  of  a  child,  has  been  rather  of  facts 
than  of  its  own  states  of  feeling  or  being,  or  of  its  own  progress. 
However,  as  the  world  has  enjoyed  for  six  thousand  years  the 
opportunity  of  observing  its  condition  and  revising  its  conclu- 
sions, it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have  been  good  advantages 
for  improvement.*  And  in  the  numerous  new  readings  proposed 
by  Mr.  Buckle  there  is  room  for  much  caution,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  numerous  errors,  some  of  them,  indeed,  as  we  believe, 
prodigious,  fundamental,  and  of  ruinous  consequence. 

Of  the  transactions  of  mankind  during  this  long  series  of 
centuries,  a  large  proportion — infinitejy  the  larger — has  perished 
without  record.  The  names  even  of  the  actors,  as  their  deeds, 
are  utterly  unknown.  So  far  as  ajiy  hght  is  to  be  derived  from 
their  conduct,  whether  of  warning  or  example,  they  are  to  us  as 
if  they  had  never  been.     To  preserve  a  record  is  extremely 
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difficult.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  names  and 
deeds  of  those  who  have  most  interested,  r^bther  than  benefited, 
mankind.  Warriors,  the  curse  of  the  race,  have  Hved  best  in 
-  history.  Some  account  has  been  kept,  also,  of  political  and 
religious  changes.  The  influence  of  great  men  and  of  great 
,  V  thinkers,  has  found  some  record.  But  the  bulk  of  all  human 
;iv  transactions  is  in  a  huge  chaos  or  limbo.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
preserved,  it  is  sad  and  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  Men  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  born  and  died,  like  weeds  in  a  vast  level 
prairie,  undistinguished,  like  the  grass  of  the  field  which  in  the 
morning  cometh  up,  m  the  evening  is  cut  down  and  wither- 
eth.  Scattered  along  the  alx  thousand  years,  a  few  civilisa- 
tions are  seen  lifting  their  heads,  as  though  the  human  plant 
were  trying  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit ;  the  civilisations  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  the 
aboriginal  Americans,  the  higher  forms  of  Grecian  civilisation, 
and  Roman.  It  would  be  a  valuable  work  which  should  study 
these  different  civilisations  thoroughly,  label  and  classify  them, 
determine  whether  they^fedlowed  any  order  of  succession,  were  at 
all  interdependent,  or  simply^  local,  or  by  race.  These  great  out- 
lines, properly  studied  and  set  together  as  in  a  map,  would  be  won- 
derfully suggestive,  and  successive  approximations  might  be  made 
towards  some  true  theory  of  explanation."^  White's  "Eighteen 
Christian  Centuries"  accomplishes  some  work  in  this  direction. 
One  astonishing  fact  remains  under  -any  and  all  systems — the 
slowness  of  human  progress,  and  the  apparently  immense  waste 
of  material.  The  Grecian  civilisation,  merging  into  the  Roman, 
came  nearest  to  drawing  all  mankind  into  itself.  But  none  of 
them  had  the  necessary  elements  of 'unity.  Each  was  the  civil- 
isation of  a  race,  not  of  humanity,  and  so  has  perished.  Dark 
ages  have  succeeded  them  all.  That  vital  principle  common  to 
humanity  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  them, -which  should 
struggle  into  permanent  fruitage  and  wholesome  development. 
How  dead  a  level  of  insignificance,  how  painfully  humiliating  to 
man's  pride,  is  the  general  story  of  human  life;  with  all  its 
alleviations,  his  condition  perpetually  reminds  him  of  his  sinful- 
ness and  mortality.  This,  is  the  story  of  history,  sacred  and. 
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profane,  of  experience,  and  of  poetry.  Born  in  pain  and  feeble- 
ness, reared  with  watchfulness  and  weeping;  first,  the  infant 
mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms,  man  passes  through  the 
stages  of  life,  subject  to  disease  and  pain,  to  want,  weariness,  and 
disappointment,  until  the  "last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this 
strange,  eventful  history,  is  second  childishness  and  mere  ob- 
livion.     , 

Among  the  elements  which  mould  human  action,  the  author 
has  given  deserved  prominence  to  public  opinion.  The  history 
of  human  opinion  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
books.  Whence  its  germs?  Small  as  the  mustard  seed,  some 
accidental  association,  some  slight  parental  or  family  influ- 
ence ;  but  it  grows  into  a  great  tree,  and  opinion  exercises 
greater  control  than  actual  truth;  it  is  the  truth  as  we  see 
it.  The  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  one  set  of  opinions  is 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  others.  Commit- 
ment before  the  public  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  change,  and  the 
habit  of  conforming  our  conduct  to  certain  currents  of  opinion 
still  increases  the  difficulty.  There  is  a  stupendous  influence  of 
association  against  a  national  change  of  religion.  Not  only  the 
direct  opinions  of  mankind,  but  all  their  presuppositions  and 
matters  taken  for  granted,  though  unexpressed,  are  against  it — 
their  commitments,  and  their  habits  of  thought  and  conduct. 
These  habits  wear  deep  channels  for  themselves.  This  explains 
the  slow  success  of  missions,  which  must,  like  water,  gradually 
wear  the  stones.  The  slow  propagation  of  a  religion  depends  not 
so  much  upon  whether  it  is  true  or  false,  as  upon  its  being  new, 
without  a  forerunner,  either  in  the  preparation  of  the  people 
or  by  a  messenger  from  heaven.  It  is  specially  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  problem  of  human  progress,  each  man 
bears  his  part  very  much  as  a  polype  in  the  growth  of  the  reef 
it  constructs.  The  man  dies,  and  it  is  the  residual  influence 
he  leaves  behind  him  which  alone  counts — the  accretions  of 
human  industry,  so  to  speak.  Could  there  but  be  a  law  of 
inheritance  of  moral  and  intellectual  wealth  as  of  physical! 
But  these  always  perish — wonderfully  significant  fact,  in  its  re- 
lations to  a  future  life, — just  as  they  reach  their  culminating  point. 
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Not  tracing'  their  connexions  or  classifying  them  jaccording 
to  any  system,  we  will  briefly  refer  now  to  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  the  work,  the  mountain  peaks  that  catch  the  eye. 
The  little  sco^e  left  to  the  human  will,  as  an  agent  or  modifier  of 
human  progress,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  The  denial  of 
consciousness  as  a  good  witness ;  l^he  disquisitions  on  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  and  of  steam,  also  upon  the  discoveries  of 
political  economists,  and  the  effects  of  these  improvements  upon 
war  and  religious  persecution ;  the  alleged  superiority  of  mental 
over  moral  laws  upon  the  progress  of  society;  the  immense 
importance  attributed  to  the  census,  and  to  statistical  modes  of 
study ;  the  arguments  against  excessive  government,  and  against 
intolerance ;  the  generalization  of  the  theories  of  idealism  and 
sensationalism;  the  far-reaching  eff"ects  of  men's  opinions  as 
Calvinists  or  Arminians,  the  tendency  of  the  former  to  democ- 
racy, of  the  latter  to  aristocracy;  what  the  author  calls  the 
supreme  importance  of  scepticism,  scepticism  leading  to  doubt, 
doubt  to  inquiry,  and  inquiry  to  truth ;  the  rise  of  clubs,  and 
their  tendency  to  break  down  other  distinctions,  as  those  of 
wealth  or  rank,  and  substitute  the  association  of  intellect;  the 
regulating  power  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply  in  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  economical  world ;  the  view  of  politics 
as  a  temporising  system,  as  yet  empirical,  and  therefore  only  fit 
for  alleviation  and  mitigation,  not  for  the  cure  of  the  body 
politic ;  such  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed,  usually  at  length 
and  with  great  fulness  of  detail  and  amplitude  of  illustration. 
The  impossibility,  in  the  limits  of  a  single  review,  of  giving 
any  thing  like  an  exhaustive  idea  of  the  book,  or  criticism  of 
its  doctrines,  is  obvious;  from  the  foregoing  rapid  summary, 
however,  the  reader  may  see  how  large  a  range  of  thought  the 
author  proposes :  a  history,  not  of  dynasties  or  of  wars,  but  of 
civilisation.  His  conception  and  the  execution  of  it,  are  alike 
grand ;  but  it  is  the  grandeur  of  Gain,  not  of  Abel ;  for  while 
it  is  the  great  life  work  of  the  author,  it  is  not  offered  to  the 
true  God  as  an  humble  sacrifice,  or  even  like  Cain's,  the  thank- 
offbring  of  a  proud  spirit,  but  laid  as  a  gift,  rich  and  costly,  upon 
the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  Reason,  to  whom  he  renders  the  horn- 
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age  of  his  intellect,  and  even  aspires,  not  lyithout  a  certain 
hopefulness,  to  sit  with  her  on  her  throne. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  first  work  of  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  system  to  put 
Ood  afar  off.  If  that  were  true  which  the  fool  said  in  his  heart, 
"  There  is  no  God,"  not  the  smallest  change  would  it  produce  in 
his  philosophy.  Let  one,  after  reading  this  elaborate  work,  ask 
himself,  "  What  part  does  God  play  in  it  ?"  Annihilate  the 
Maker  of  this  univerersal  frame,  or  degrade  him  from  the  true 
and  living  to  a  dead  and  indifferent  God,  and  it  is  all  one  with 
Mr.  Buckle.  Prayer,  praise,  any  human  feeling  which  looks  up 
to  Him  as  "having  to  do"  with  us ;  these  things,  if  not  ignored, 
are  compassionated  as  relics  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  So 
much  for  the  relation  of  his  philosophy  to  the  great  Author  of 
nature. 

Coming  next  to  man,  his  first  essay  is  to  emasculate  him  of 
his  will.  Man  is  not  a  free  and  living  agent,  but  only  a  waif, 
floating  upon  the  tide  of  circumstances ;  and  this,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  his  innermost  consciousness  imposes  upon  him  a 
false  conviction  of  such  living  and  active  freedom.  Such  would 
he  have  man,  plastic  enough  under  his  moulding  hand. 

Having  disposed  of  God  and  man — the  two  principal  dis- 
turbing elements — Mr.  Buckle  proceeds  with  his  greatly  sim- 
plified task.  The  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  are  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  system.  God  is  too  far  off  for  any  conscious 
link  to  bind  him  to  man.  Man,  without  a  will,  is  no  longer  an 
element  of  power.  Consciousness,  which  assures  him  of  the 
possession  of  a  will,  is  a  false  witness,  even  universal  conscious- 
ness. And  so  man,  in  the  waves  of  fortune,  is  a  dead  thing,  not  a 
living  soul !  Alas,  of  what  use  then  is  philosophy  ?  Man's  powers 
are  limited,  it  is  true;  but  is  he  not,  in  the  storm  which  over- 
whelms him,  a  strong  swimmer  still,  even  in  his  agony  ?  With 
God  and  man  set  aside,  away  goes  all  of  truth.  Indeed,  on  what 
foundation  is  any  truth  to  rest,  if  consciousness  be  discredited? 
Have  we  not  here  the  germs  of  errors  the  most  fundamental, 
which  must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  any  system? 
Nothing  can  be  more  hazardous  to  a  conclusion  than  the  omis- 
sion of  even  one  of  the  minor  conditions  of  a  problem.     To 
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get  tliem  all  together — all'  in — is  more  important  than  even 
the  highest  powers  of  combination.  Yet,  what  elements  does  not 
Mr.  Buckle  here  cast  out  of  the  count,  lest  some  perturbation 
ensue,  coming  from  the  Author  of  nature,  or  from  that  perverse 
creature,  man,  and  interfere  with  the  dead  mechanical  action 
of  the  universe  according  to  his  scheme. 

Proceeding  with  his  work,  he  would  separate  theology,  not  from 
politics  only,  but  from  morality  also ;  and  this  not  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  division  of  labor,  for  his  is  a  work  of  consolida- 
tion. We  cannot  here  develope  fully  the  effect  of  the  stand- 
point from  which  the  mind  views  objects.  A  theological  stand- 
point is  not  the  true  one  for  the  development  of  concrete  truth 
in  science  or  government.  Man  must  get  nearer  the  sources  of 
knowledge.  God,  every  where,  sees  all  things  from  all  points  of 
view,  and  so  sees  the  whole  and  at  all  times,  before  and  after  the 
event.  Man,  finite,  local,  on  one  side,  sees  that  one  side  only, 
unless  by  continual  movement  he  gets  to  other  stand-points,  and 
observes  from  thence.  This  is  the  law  of  limitation,  affecting  all 
human  powers.  There  is  a  perspective  view  from  any  one  point, 
but  the  distant  objects  grow  too  small  for  accurate  observation. 
Only  an  infinite  mind  could  make  it  available.  It  is  therefore 
true  that  the  thelogical  stand-point,  as  above  remarked,  is  not  a 
proper  one  for  the  study  of  concrete  truth.  Nor  is  Mr.  Buckle's 
single  stand-point  sufficient  for  the  study  of  either  morality  or  his- 
tory. It  is  quije  as  fallible  as  the  other,  and  far  more  pernicious. 
For  of  the  departments  of  morality  and  social  duty,  revelation 
does  purport  to  treat,  as  well  as  of  theology.  In  any  system  of 
morality,  the  God  of  conscience,  to  whose  approbation  and  wrath 
it  refers,  not  only  may,  but  must  be  included,  and  regarded, 
indeed,  as  the  central  point.  The  theological  stand-point  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  true  morality,  whence  its  proper  motives  and 
most  powerful  sanctions  are  best  seen  in  their  just  relations. 

Not  only  is  morality  separated  from  theology  in  theory,  but 
in  practice  also ;  all  the  ordinary  means  of  enforcing  moral 
obligation  are  disparaged.  The  Church  of  God  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  clogs  to  human  progress.  The  clergy  are  seldom  named 
but  with  stern  reprobation ;  they  are  ever  on   the   defensive. 
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The  supreme  importance  of  scepticism  to  the  interests  of  human- 
ity is  inculcated,  and  intellectual,  not  moral  culture,  assigned  as 
the  great  means  of  progress.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  attack 
upon  morality  could  be  more  radical  than  this.  Such  are  among 
the  startling  propositions,  not  simply  suggested,  but  distinctly 
stated  and  elaborately  argued  in  this  remarkable  book ;  argued, 
too,  usually  with  great  power  and  every  indication  of  honest 
conviction. 

We  are  not  of  that  class  who  tremble  for  the  truth.  It  is  safe, 
resting  upon  deep  foundations.  But  we  do  tremble  for  the  effect 
of  false  views,  and  false  and  partial  conclusions,  upon/many  a 
noble  intellect.  Partial  truths,  received  as  entire  truths,  are  the 
foundation  of  all  dangerous  error.  We  tremble  for  many  whose 
life-long  convictions  are  shaken,  and  who  can  never  again  have 
confidence  in  any  thing.  The  truth  will  triumph  at  last,  and 
such  truth  even  as  seems  adverse  to  other  and  established  truths 
will  attain  its  proper  adjustment ;  but  error  meanwhile  will  have 
wrought  its  evil  work,  and  slain  its  victims ;  and  these,  alas,  our 
own  friends,  the  men  of  the  present  age,  in  the  generation  to 
which  pur  loved  ones  belong,  and  the  time  in  which  our  own 
work  lies. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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Every  one  feels  the  power  of  the  beautiful;  hence,  it  is  a 
subject  ever  new  and  fresh  in  the  souls  and  words  of  all  who 
think  and  feel  in  every  age.  The  artist  seeks  for  the  ideal 
beauty,  and  labors  to  express  it  in  his  productions  ;  the  philos- 
opher interrogates  his  soul  in  its  presence,  and  seeks  to  unfold 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  he  feels,  and  to  discover  the  cause 
which  excites  it;  and  the  divine  Sees  it  in  his  theology,  and 
seizes  upon  it  as  a  line  to  lead  him  up  to  his  God.  Nothing 
affords  a  more  exquisite  pleasure,  or  attracts  more  universal 
attention ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  more  inadequately 
understood.  What  is  the  beautiful  ?  And  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  emotion  it  excites?  These  are  questions  which  every  one 
asks ;  but  who  has  given  satisfactory  answers  ?  Philosophers 
conflict ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  often  answer  in  unin- 
telligible jargon;  and  if  we  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
schools  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  we  shall  not  find  uniformity 
among  them ;  for  it  often  happens  that  what  one  calls  beautiful, 
is  pronounced  by  another  to  be  absolutely  ugly.  All  this  shows 
that  the  question  of  the  beautiful  is  a  difficult  one — a  qucestio 
vexata.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  distrust  that  we  approach  a 
.  subject  so  difficult  and  confessedly  intricate ;  but  we  hope  that, 
if  unable  to  unravel  the  difficulties  in  which  it  has  become  en- 
tangled, we  shall  not  leave  the  matter  in  worse  confusion  than 
we  find  it. 

Because  the  theories  of  the  beautiful  advanced  by  philosophers 
are  so  contradictory,  and  there  is  such  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  opinions  of  the  people  in  regard  to  its  nature,  some  have 
been  led  to  doubt  the  real  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  the 
beautiful.  Voltaire,  the  arch-sophist,  who,  sacrificing  every 
thing  to  the  spirit  of  levity  and  wit,  made  the  vain  attempt  to 
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laugh  religion  out  of  the -world,  also  thought  that  he  could  laugh 
the  world  out  of  a  belief  in  the  beautiful.  It  was  his  way,  when 
he  could  not  refute  an  opponent  with  an  argument,  to  silence 
him  with  an  unanswerable  sneer.  He  read  Plato's  Hippias, 
Phsedrus,  and  Banquet,  and  saw  theory  after  theory  demolished, 
and  the  ruins  repaired  by  nothing  comprehensible  to  his  intellect ; 
and  not  being  able  to  excogitate  from  his  own  mind  any  solution 
of  the  perplexities  in  which  he  saw  this  delicate  point  involved, 
he  turned  the  whole  matter  into  ridicule.  After  stating  what 
Plato  had  said  on  the  subject,  and  confessing  that  his  under- 
standing could  get  no  clear  idea  from  him,  "Ask,"  says  he,  in 
his  Philosophical  Dictionary,  "a  toad  what  is  beauty — the  great 
beauty;  he  will  answer,  it  is  his  female,  with  her  two  great 
round  eyes  coming  out  of  her  little  head,  her  large  flat  mouth, 
her  yellow  belly,  and  her  broad  back.  Ask  a  negro  of  Guinea ; 
beauty  to  him  is  a  black  oily  skin,  sunken  eyes,  and  a  flat  nose. 
'Ask  the  devil ;  he  will  tell  you  the  beautiful  consists  in  a  pair  of 
liorns,  four  claws,  and  a  tail.  Then  ask  the  philosophers ;  they 
will  answer  with  jargon ;  they  must  have  something  conformable 
to  the  archetype  of  the  essence  of  the  beautiful."  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  but  ridicule  and  ridiculous  sophistry.  He 
speaks  of  what  is  agreeable  to  the  toad,  the  Guinea  negro,  and 
the  devil;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  beautiful?  The 
beautiful  and  the  agreeable  are  not  the  same ;  and  the  jargon 
among  the  philosophers  only  proves  that  there  are  difiiculties  in 
the  matter.  ' 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  human  soul,  (and  we  have 
nothing  to  say  about  toads  and  devils,)  is  susceptible  of  a  pe-. 
culiar  emotion  denominated  the  feeliiig  of  the  beautiful.  Every 
one  has  felt  this  emotion,  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  could  not  exist 
without  a  cause ;  and  the  cause  which  produces  it,  is  the  beauti- 
ful. The  emotion  itself  is  an  undoubted  and  indubitable  fact  of 
consciousness,  and,  as  it  is  an  efiect,  it  must  have  a  cause.  In 
looking  for  the  beautiful,  we  are  in  search  of  this  cause.  We 
are  not  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom,  or  following  a  mere  ignis  fatuus 
of  the  brain  through  the  bogs  and  fens  of  metaphysical  subtleties. 
The  beautiful  is  a  reality,  and  the  only  question  now  is,  Can  it 
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be  discovered  ?  Let  us  spread  our  sails  on  the  sea  of  investiga- 
tion, trusting  to  the  Author  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  to  guide  us  prosperously  to  the  object  of  our  search  in 
this  voyage  of  exploration. 

The  emotion  of  the  beautiful  is  a  primary  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, the  existence  of  which  we  can  no  more  doubt  than  the 
existence  of  the  soul.  In  our  search  for  the  beautiful,  we 
assume  this  emotion  as  an  effect,  and  proceed,  a  posteriori,  to 
deduce  from  it  its  cause ;  and  when  this  is  discovered,  we  have 
the  beautiful  as  it  exists  in  itself  and  in  nature.  This  is  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  true  Cartesian  method  of  philosophizing, 
and  the  only  sure  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Here  let 
us  premise  a  word  of  caution.  In  deducing  causes  from  their 
effects,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  consider  a  simple  effect.  It 
frequently  happens  that  with  an  effect  there  are  blended  many 
accidental  circumstances,  which  do  not  essentially  belong  to 
it.  If  these  are  not  most  carefully  eliminated  in  our  deduction 
from  the  effect  in  question,  we  will  also  include  their  causes,  and 
thus  become  involved  in  interminable,  difficulties.  This  danger 
is  greater  no  where  than  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful,  as  this 
emotion  seldom  exists  alone.  The  pleasurable  emotions  of  the 
agreeable,  the  useful,  and  the  suitable,  are  all  so  intimately 
connected  with  it,  that  each  of  them  in  its  turn  has  been  taken 
for  it,  and  considered  as  identical  with  it.  Now,  in  our  consid- 
eration of  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  with  the  view  of  deducing 
its  cause,  we  must  most  carefully  discriminate  and  separate  from 
it  all  other  emotions  with  which  it  is  closely  interwoven.  If  we 
would  get  the  simple  and  single  cause,  we  must  consider  the 
simple  and  single  effect. 

A  correct  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  the  feelings  is  neces- 
sary to  an  intelligible  analysis  of  any  emotion  ;  therefore,  we 
begin  with  a  brief  statement  of  our  doctrine  on  this  point.  We 
adopt  the  Kantian  tripartite  distribution  of  all  psychological 
phsenomena  into  the  powers  of  cognition,  feelings,  and  conation. 
This  is  preferable  to  the  old  dualistic  division  into  speculative 
and  practical  powers,  which  obtained  from  Aristotle  to  the  great 
philosopher  of  Koenigsberg.     The  importance  of  this  distribution 
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to  the  matter  in  hand  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  asserts  for  the 
feelings  the  digjiit  J  of  at  separate  science,  and  places  Esthetics 
in  correlative  honqr  and  glory  with  Metaphysics  and  Ethics. 
And  also  following  the  beautiful  and  perfect  system  of  philos- 
ophy which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  erected  as  a  compact 
superstructure  on  this  solid  foundation,  we  claim  for  the  feelings 
their  separate  phsenomenology,  nomology,  and  ontology.  A 
complete  discussion  of  the  feelings  in  these  several  aspects 
would  fill  a  volume;  and  in  an  article  like  this,  we  can  give  only 
general  outlines. 

We  begin  with  their  phaenomenology.  We  know  that  in  the 
presence  of  certain  objects  we  are  conscious  of  certain  feelings 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  also  that  certain  objects  produce  in  our 
feelings  certain  permanent  affections  and  sentiments ;  that  the 
objects  which  excite  our  emotions  are  sometimes  external  and 
sometimes  internal,  and  that  our  emotions  vary  according  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  objects  which  occasion  them ;  and  more- 
over, that  we  are  never  conscious  of  pleasure  except  in  a  state  of 
free  and  unimpeded  activity,  or  of  pain  except  in  a  state  of 
forced  or  repressed  exertion.  These  are  the  observed  phaenom- 
ena  from  which  we  are  to  evolve  the  laws  and  causes  of  the 
feelings. 

Next  we  consider  the  nomology  of  the  feelings.  We  have 
seen  that  they  appear  under,  and  are  regulated  by  the  grand 
law  of  energy.  If  the  energy  is  spontaneous  and  unobstructed, 
the  soul  experiences  pleasure ;  but,  if  forced  into  activity,  or 
repressed  when  it  springs  spontaneously  into  exertion,  it  experi- 
ences pain.  We  also  know,  as  we  are  conscious  of  certain 
permanent  sentiments,  that  we  have  certain  energies  which  may 
be  either  sustained  in  continuous  exercise,  or  be  continuously 
repressed,  producing  in  the  one  case  permanent  affections  of 
pleasure,  and  in  the  other  of  pain. 

On  this  point  Plato's  doctrine  is,  that  pleasure  is  nothing 
positive  and  absolute,  but  a  mere  negation  of  pain,  the  mere 
replenishing  of  a  vacuum,  the  mere  satisfying  of  a  want.  Aris- 
totle denies  this,  and  holds  that  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of 
the  free  and  unimpeded  exercise  of  virtuous  energy.     Sir  William 
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Hamilton  shows  that  there  is  only  an  apparent  contradiction 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  that  their  couttter  theories  are 
but  the  partial  expression  of  one,  which  comprehends  and 
Consummates  them  both,  which  he  proposes  as  his  own  theory 
of  the  feelings.  This  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  it  does  not  go  far  enough;  it  does  not 
adequately  account  for  all  the  phsenomena  of  the  feelings.  This 
theory  makes  the  permanent  affections  merely  the  reflex  of  an 
energy.  Love  and  hatred,  joy  and  sorrow,  admiration  and 
disgust,  are  aff*ections  and  sentiments  which  can  not  be  account- 
ed for  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  merely  inseparable 
concomitants  of  virtuous  or  vicious  energies  of  the  mind.  It 
seems  to  us  there  must  be  certain  peculiar  and  distinct  powers  in 
the  soul,  by  which  these  feelings  and  others  of  a  similar  nature 
are  experienced,  which  are  excited  into  conscious  activity  when 
the  mind  perceives  the  appropriate  object  of  each,  and  experien- 
ces the  simpler  feeling  which  the  energy  of  that  perception 
causes. 

As  to  the  ontology  of  the  feelings,  we  infer  from  the  abore 
mentioned  facts  that  the  mind  is  .endowed  with  certain  powers  of 
transient  feelings  and  permanent  affections ;  that  certain  external 
objects  and  'internal  conceptions  have  the  property  of  exciting 
and  sustaining  these  powers  in  conscious  activity ;  that  each 
peculiar  property  produces  its  own  peculiar  feeling  or  affection ; 
and  that  there  is  a  peculiar  property  in  nature  which  produces 
the  peculiar  emotion  of  the  beautiful. 

In  our  remarks  on  these  points  w»  are  compelled  to  be  brief, 
but  we  hope  that  we  have  made  ourselves  intelligible  to  the 
careful  reader,  and  that  we  have  given  a  sufficient  outline  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  feelings  to  make  plain  our  views  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Let  'us  now  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  point  in 
discussion. 

It  follows  from  the  points  already  made,  that,  whenever  a 
peculiar  emotion  is  felt,  this  feeling  proves  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  activity,  and  this  activity  demonstrates  the  existence  of" 
a  peculiar  power  in  the  mind,  and  also  of  a  peculiar  cause  in 
nature,  which  excites  this  peculiar  power  into  exertion.     There- 
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fore,  the  well-known  and  indisputable  fact,  that  in  the  presence 
of  certain  objects,  we  experience  a  peculiar  emotion,  which  we 
call  the  emotion  olP^the  beautiful,  proves  these  two  things :  the 
Beautiful  does  exist,  and  we  are  endowed  with  a  poiver  hy  which 
it  is  perceived  and  felt.  The  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  like  all 
others,  is  indefinable.  We  bring  a  person  into  the  presence  of 
an  object  universally  admitted  to  be  beautiful,  and  there  he 
experiences  a  peculiar  emotion.  That  emotion  is  an  effect,  and 
its  cause  resides  in  the  object  contemplated.  We  inquire  for 
this  cause,  and  when  we  find  it,  we  have  found  the  beautiful. 
What  is  this  cause  ?  The  answers  are  many  and  various.  We 
will  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent  given  by  others  and  give 
our  reasons  for  not  adopting  any  of  them,  and  then  give  our 
own  opinion  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  disciples  of  Locke's  sensational  philosophy  have  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  Beautiful  to  the  Agreeable.  Consistency 
required  this  of  them ;  but  the  truth  is,  this  school  has  almost 
entirely  ignored  the  existence  of  beauty.  Locke  has  not  left  a 
single  page  on  the  subject,  and  his  disciples  in  France,  we  are 
informed  by  Cousin,  have  treated  it  with  the  same  disdainful 
silence.  Francis  Hutcheson,  who  published  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1720,  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,"  can  not  be  considered  as  an  exception ; 
for,  while  he  professedly  belonged  to  the  school  of  Locke,  he 
maintained  in  that  work  that  in  addition  to  the  five  senses,  to 
which  his  illustrious  master  attributes  primarily  the  origin  of  all 
our  ideas,  we  possess  also  certain  internal  senses,  one  of  which 
gives  us  the  various  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  the 
other  gives  rise  to  our  moral  feelings.  This  supposition  of 
internal  senses  indicates  a  departure  from  Sensationalism,  and 
shows  a  revolt  from  the  authority  of  Locke,  and  gives  to  Hutch- 
eson the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  strike  out  the  idea  of  a  better 
and  more  satisfactory  system  of  philosophy.  The  fact  is,  it  only 
needed  that  some  acute  intellect  should  attempt  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  sensational  philosophy  to  the  development  of 
the  ideas  of  Taste  and  Morality,  to  discover  its  weak  side;  and 
when  Hutcheson  made  this  attempt,  he  unconsciously  gave  a 
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mortal  thrust  into  the  vitals  of  the  philosophy  of  which  he 
professed  himself  a  disciple.  The  only  idea  of  beauty  of  which 
Locke's  philosophy  can  admit,  is  one  that  finds  the  beautiful  in 
that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  senses.  We  admit  that  every 
emotion  of  the  beautiful  is  always  agreeable,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this  admission  that  every  agreeable  emotion  is 
that  of  the  beautiful.  If  the  beautiful  were  identical  with  the 
agreeable,  they  would  both  always  coexist  and  be  commensurate ; 
but  many  things  are  agreeable  which  can  in  no  proper  sense  be 
called  beautiful.  We  speak  of  agreeable  tastes  and  smells,  but 
who  ever  speaks  of  a  beautiful  taste  or  a  beautiful  smell?  It 
even  sometimes  happens  that  the  agreeable  dispels  the  idea  of 
beauty.  The  image  of  Byron's  Dudu  expels  from  the  soul  the 
idea  and  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  and  yet  fills  the  corrupt  heart 
of  the  sensualist  with  agreeable  sensations.  The  agreeable  is 
not  only  not  identical  with  the  beautiful,  but  it  often  exists 
apart  from  it,  and  frequently  obscures  it,  and  sometimes  utterly 
obliterates  all  idea  and  emotion  of  beauty  from  the  soul. 

2.  It  is  a  very  ancient  theory  that  makes  the  beautiful  identical 
with  the  useful.  It  was  refuted  by  Plato  in  his  Hippias,  but  was 
again  revived  and  adopted  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  and  some 
other  modern  philosophers.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  set  this 
view  aside.  We  consider  many  objects,  of  whose  utility,  if  they 
possess  any,  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  because  they  never 
fail  to  excite  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  we  judge  them  to  be 
beautiful.  On  the  other  hand,  we  contemplate  many  useful 
objects  in  which  we  can  see  no  beauty,  and  which  never  excite 
the  feeling  of  beauty.  A  pitchfork  may  be  very  useful,  and  at 
the  same  time  utterly  devoid  of  beauty.  It  is  true  that  the 
ornamental  is  not  unfrequently  combined  with  the  useful  in  the 
same  object ;  and  when  we  contemplate  such  objects,  we  experi- 
ence two  emotions  which  must  never  be  confounded  with  each 
other.  Here  we  might  notice  the  distinction  of  beauty  into 
absolute  and  relative,  made  by  Hutcheson  in  the  work  already 
mentioned.  When  a  thing  is  beautiful  in  itself,  he  says  it  is 
absolutely  beautiful ;  but  when  it  is  not  beautiful  in  itself,  but  in 
reference  to  something  else  for  which  it  exists,  he  calls  it  rel- 
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atively  beautiful.     This  distinction  is  wittrout  foundation ;  for 
his  relative  beauty  is  no  other  than  a  skilful  adaptation  of  means 
/to  an  end — the  useful.     It  is,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  remarks, 
"only  a  beautified  utility  or  a  utilized  beauty." 

3.  We  next  notice  the  theory  of  association  advanced  by 
Alison,  and  adopted  and  advocated  by  Jeffrey.  These  gen- 
tlemen deny  that  there  is  any  intrinsic  beauty  in  the  qualities 
of  objects,  and  hold  that  we  only  judge  objects  to  be  beautiful 
as  they  suggest,  by  the  law  of  association,  the  pleasurable 
emotions  of  a  prior  experience.  Alison  says  in  Essay  ii.  chap.  1, 
"Although  the  qualities  of  matter  are,  in  themselves,  incapable 
of  producing  emotion,  or  the  exei:cise  of  any  affection,  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  they  may  produce  this  effect  from  their  association 
with  other  qualities,  which  are  signs  or  expressions  fitted  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  to  produce  emotion."  And  Lord  Jef- 
frey says,  in  his  review  of  Dr.  Alison's  Essays,  "In  our  opinion, 
our  sense  of  beauty  depends  entirely  on  our  previous  experience 
of  simple  pleasures  or  emotions^  and  consists  in  the  suggestion  of 
agreeable  or  interesting  sensations,  with  which  we  had  formerly 
been  made  familiar  by  the  direct  and  intelligible  agency  of  our 
common  sensibility."* 

We  have  given  the  theory  of  these  learned  gentlemen  in  their 
own  words,  and  it  amounts  to  this :  objects  are  beautiful  only  as 
they  possess  the  power  of  suggesting  by  the  law  of  association 
the  pleasurable  emotions  of  our  previous  experience.  The  fun- 
damental principle  with  them  is,  that  the  beautiful  is  identical 
with  the  agreeable,  and,  as  we  have  seen  the  refutation  of  this 
idea,  we  must  conclude  that  their  theory  can  not  stand,  because 
its  foundation  is  rotten.  In  the  next  place,  if  objects  possess  no 
intrinsic  beauty,  and  are  only  beautiful  as  they  express,  by  the 
law  of  association,  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  a  prior  experi- 
ence, we  would  wish  to  be  informed  what  first  excited  the  simpler 
emotions  thus  suggested.  Lord  Jeffrey  replies,  "  the  direct  and 
intelligible  agency  of  common  sensibility."  This  appears  to 
us  very   much   like   raising   a  dust    to  cover  a  retreat.     The 
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answer  is  very  fine,  but  it  lacks  sense.  It  is  a  mere  colloca- 
tion of  w6rds  without  meaning,  which  serve  only  to  disclose 
the  confusion  of  the  writer.  Here  this  theory  breaks  down. 
But,  to  make  the  refutation  complete,  we  add,  in  the  third  place, 
that  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  objects,  with  which  we 
have  associated  every  thing  averse  to  the  excitation  of  pleasur- 
able emotions,  do,  by  the  power  of  their  intrinsic  beauty,  dispel 
all  these  vile  associations,  and  in  spite  of  them,  excite  the 
emotion  of  the  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree.  We  give  the 
following  historical  illustration :  "  When  it  was  heard  amongst 
the  multitudes  of  Paris  that  their  idol,  Marat,  had  been  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Charlotte  Corday,  every  thing  infamous  was 
immediately  associated  with  that  young  woman ;  the  multitudes 
conceived  her  as  a  hideous  fury,  and  were  ready  to  tear  her  in 
pieces.  When  on  her  way  to  execution,  she  appeared  dressed  in 
the  red  chemise  of  the  assassin,  they  sent  forth  hootings  and 
execrations  at  the  sight  of  the  infamous  garb  so  full  of  vile 
associations.  But  as  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  her  pure  and 
serene  countenance,  and  the  sculptured  beauty  of  her  figure, 
became  more  and  more  fully  revealed  to  their  eyes,  as  she  ro.de 
along  the  street  to  the  place  of  her  execution,  all  associations  of 
crime  and  infamy  gradually  faded  away,  and  the  multitudes 
calmed  and  subdued  and  melted  by  so  much  loveliness,  took  off 
their  hats  in  homage  to  the  transcendent  power  of  intrinsic 
beauty."  Like  mists  before  the  rising  glory  of  morning,  the 
infamous  associations  were  dispelled  by  the  shining  beauty  of  her 
person  and  hearting.  The  intrinsic  beauty  of  her  face  and  form 
awakened  that  exquisite  pleasure  of  soul  and  homage  of  heart 
which  the  Creator  has  made  the  actual  effect  of  beauty. 

So  far  from  beauty  being  dependent  on  association,  it  has 
power  to  overcome  all  influence  of  the  strongest  antagonistic 
associations ;  yet,  we  readily  admit  that  an  object,  when  present 
in  consciousness  with  its  proper  thought,  feeling,  or  desire,  is 
not  present  isolated  and  alone,  but  draws  with  it  the  represent- 
ation of  other  objects  with  their  respective  feelings  and  desires, 
with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  associated.  Thus  it  may  happen 
that  the  effect  upon  the  soul  of  the  beauty  of  an  object  may  be 
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enhanced  by  accidental  or  arbitrary  association ;  but  so  far  from 
the  principle  of  association  being  competent  to  account  for  all 
the  phaenomena  of  beauty,  it  presupposes,  as  its  condition,  that 
there  are  emotions  not  founded  on  association  ;  and  the  attempt 
to  make  this  principle  account  for  all  these  phaenomena  is  guilty 
of  the  double  vice  of  converting  a  partial  into  an  exclusive  law, 
and  of  elevating  a  subordinate  into  a  supreme  principle. 

4.  Some  have  thought  that  they  could  find  the  beautiful  in 
suitableness,  proportion,  or  order.  All  these  are  but  partial 
statements  of  the  theory  that  beauty  is  variety  in  unity.  This 
theory  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  was  embraced  by  Cousin,  and  has 
been  forcibly  defended  and  supported  by  Sir  Wilham  Hamilton. 
"To  realise  an  act  of  the  imagination,"  says  the  latter  philos- 
opher, "it  is  necessary  that  we  grasp  up — that  we  comprehend — 
the  manifold  as  a  single  whole;  an  object,  therefore,  which  does 
not  allow  itself,  without  difficulty,  to  be  thus  represented  in 
unity,  occasions  pain,  whereas  an  object,  which  can  be  easily 
recalled  to  system,  is  the  cause  of  pleasure.  The  former  is  the 
case  when  the  object  is  either  too  large  or  too  complex  to  be 
perceived  at  once ;  when  the  parts  are  not  prominent  enough 
to  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  memory.  Order  and  sym- 
metry facilitate  the  arts  of  reproduction  and  representation,  and, 
consequently,  affdrd  us  a  proportional  gratification.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  as  pleasure  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  free 
energy,  an  object  which  gives  no  impediment  to  the  comprehen- 
sive energy  of  the  imagination,  may  not  be  pleasurable,  if  it  be 
so  simple  as  not  to  afford  to  this  faculty  a  sufficient  exercise. 
Hence  it  is,  that  not  variety  alone,  and  not  unity  alone,  but 
variety  combined  with  unity ^  is  the  quality  in  objects  which  we 
emphatically  denominate  beautifuV'^  It  is  with  unfeigned  regret 
that  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  voice  of  this  illus- 
trious philosopher,  whom  above  all  others  we  admire.  Our 
only  apology  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  taught  us  to 
be  independent,  and  to  think  for  ourselves.  We  cannot  receive 
his   definition,    because   we   regard   the   beautiful   as   one   and 
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invariable — the  same  always  and  every  where- — whether  it  be 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  -and  this  definition  is,  by  no 
possibility,  applicable  to  an  explanation  of  spiritual  beauty. 
The  emotion  which  we  experience  in  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful,  whether  it  resides  in  a  physical  object,  or  a  mental 
conception,  or  a  moral  deed,  is  always  the  same ;  and  hence,  the 
cause  which  produces  it  must  in  all  cases  be  the  same,  only 
existing  under  different  circumstances.  Using  the  word  spiritual 
as  comprehending  both  intellectual  and  moral,  we  ask,  Does 
spiritual  beauty  consist  in  "variety  in  unity?"  Consider  any 
moral  deed  you  please  which  excites  the  emotion  of  which  we 
speak,  and  which  all  the  world  pronounces  beautiful,  and  answer, 
is  its  beauty  found  in  "variety  in  i«n%.^"  Take  for  illustration 
the  following  example  from  Voltaire,  which  even  he  styles  "  un 
beau  trait  de  desinteressement."  He  relates:  "In  one  of  the 
wars  of  Germany,  a  captain  of  cavalry  was  ordered  with  his 
company  on  a  foraging  expedition.  He  entered  a  lonely  valley 
and  found  in  it  an  humble  hut,  out  of  which  there  came,  upon 
his  calling,  a  very  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard,  whom  he 
commanded  to  show  him  a  field  of  barley  where  he  might  gather 
forage  for  his  army.  The  old  man  led  the  way,  and  they  soon 
came  to  an  extensive  field  of  fine  barley.  The  captain  ordered 
his  men  to'  dismount  and  to  reap  the  grain;  whereupon  his 
venerable  guide  said,  ^  Wait  a  while  and  go  with  me  a  little  further, 
and  you  shall  be  satisfied.'  In  a  short  time  they  came  upon 
another  field  of  barley  equally  as  fine,  but  not  so  extensive  as 
the  former,  yet  amply  sufficient  for  the  captain's  wants.  *  Here,' 
said  the  old  man,  'you  may  gather  forage.'  'But,'  said  the 
officer,  '  it  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  bring  us  here,  as  the 
other  field  is  sufficient  for  our  need.'  'I knew  that,'  replied  the 
old  man,  '  but  that  field  is  not  mine ;  this  belongs  to  me,  reap 
here.'  "  Who  will  not  agree  with  Voltaire  that  this  old  man 
exhibited  a  beautiful  trait  of  disinterestedness  ?  Here  is  moral 
beauty,  but  where  is  the  diversity/  in  harmony  whicR  invests  the 
deed  with  its  beauty  ?  It  is  not  seen  ;  and  hence,  this  definition 
does  not  explain  the  nature  of  moral  beauty. 

Let  us  next  see  whether  this  theory  is  competent  to  explain 
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the  phasnomena  of  intellectual  beauty.  Now,  according  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  definition  of  a  mental  concept,  there  is 
in  each  a  plurality  of  attributes  brought  into  the  unity  of  a 
single  conception.  Now,  if  beauty  be  variety  in  unity,  every 
concept  and  judgment  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  beautiful ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Therefore  variety  in  unity  in  intellectual 
conceptions  does  not  always  constitute  beauty.  And  when  a 
thought  is  judged  to  be  beautiful,  no  one  thinks  of  the  variety 
in  unity  which  exists  in  it.  There  is,  therefore,  a  beauty  in 
thoughts  not  reducible  to  this  diversity  in  harmony.  Now,  every 
perfect  definition  embraces  all  the  properties  of  the  thing  defined 
and  excludes  all  foreign  matter,  and  in  both  these  respects  this 
definition  is  defective  as  applied  to  intellectual  beauty. 

In  the  next  place,  we  inquire,  Can  the  beauty  of  material 
objects  be  explained  pn  the  principle  of  variety  in  unity  ?  If  we 
can  find  one  instance  in  which  we  undoubtedly  recognise  the 
beautiful,  and  in  which  this  variety  in  unity  is  not  found,  that 
instance  will  be  suflicient  to  disprove  this  theory ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  can  point  to  one  instance  in  which  this  variety 
in  unity  is  perceived,  and  no  beauty  is  recognised  or  felt,  the 
theory  will  be  met  and  refuted  from  another  direction.  Now, 
behold  that  purple  smoke  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  curling 
gracefully  as  it  gently  rises.  It  is  beautiful ;  but  where  is  the 
variety  in  unity  that  invests  it  with  its  beauty  ?  And  now  let 
us  stand  on  the  street  and  consider  the  wheel  of  a  passing  cart. 
It  is  strong  and 'well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  but  it  is  heavy  and  clumsy.  Who  would  call  it  beau- 
tiful ?  Not  one  of  the  dozen  with  me  can  see  any  beauty  in  it ; 
yet  that  wheel  has  variety  in  unity.  It  has  its  clumsy  hub,  its 
strong  spokes,  its  massive  felloes,  and  its  heavy  tire;  and  all 
these  are  reduced  to  a  perfect  unity  in  the  wheel.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  every  vafiety  in  unity  in  material  objects  does 
not  make  them  beautiful ;  and  there  are  many  which  have  beauty 
and  yet  do  nt)t  manifest  any  variety  in  unity. 

But  we  have  a  profounder  objection  to  this  theory  than  any 
yet  mentioned ;  one  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  defective 
philosophy  on  which  the  hypothesis  stands.     It  was  intimated  in 
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the  closing  remarks  when  we  were  giving  the  outlines  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  feelings.  It  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
every  emotion  of  pleasure  is  the  mere  reflex  and  inseparable 
concomitant  of  a  spontaneous  and  unobstructed  activity.  The 
whole  theory  with  Sir  Williaili  Hamilton  amounts  to  this :  when 
a  variety  is  perceived  and  the  mind  finds  no  difficulty  in  reducing 
it  to  unity,  free  play  is  given  to  its  energies,  as  the  reflex  of 
which,  a  peculiar  emotion  is  felt,  which  is  the  emotion  of  the 
beautiful.  In  all  this  we  see  nothing  more  than  the  energy  of 
the  mind  in  bare  cognition.  Then,  is  beauty  nothing  more  than 
a  bare  cognition  of  relations,  and  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  pleasurable  sensation  that  springs 
from  the  energy  of  perception?  Is  emotion  nothing  but  the 
friction  of  the  mind  in  action  ?  To  say  this  is  to  rob  beauty  of 
its  beauty.  But  there  is  a  sentiment  as  well  a;S  the  mere 
pleasure  of  exercise  in  the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and  any 
theory  which  does  not  account  fhr  jthis  sentiment  is  insufficient, 
and  despoils  beauty  of  her  charms. 

Without  transgressing  further  on  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
in  the  refutation  of  false  theories,  we  will  proceed  to  give  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  true  theory  of  taste  and  beauty.  In  doing 
this  we  will  have  much  to  say  respecting  Cousin's  views  on  this 
point ;  and  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  caught  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  ideas  on  this  subject  from  him;  but  it  will  be  perceived 
that  his  theory  has  undergone  much  modification  in  our  hands, 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse  the  reader  must  judge.  He^ 
holds  that  there  is  an  absolute  ideal  of  beauty,  in  which  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  beauty  has  its  unity ;  and  with  him  God 
is  this  absolute  ideal.  All  things  are  beautiful  so  far  forth  as 
they  suggest  God  as  he  is  the  ideal  of  beauty. 

We  agree  with  Cousin  in  supposing  that  there  is  an  absolute 
ideal  of  beauty,  in  which  all  beauty,  physical  and  spiritual,  finds 
its  unity,  but  we  can  not  agree  with  him  in  regarding  God  as 
this  ideal  as  it  is  conceived  in  the  human  mind.  In  his  philos- 
ophy of  the  absolute,  God, — the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute, — is 
conceivable,  but  in  the  Hamiltonian  philosophy  of  the  conditioned, 
which  we  adopt,  God  is  only  negatively  conceivable.     In  our 
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philosophy,  Cousin's  ideal  of  beauty  is  only  negatively  conceiv- 
able, and  we  can  not  believe  that  the  ideal  beauty — the  standard 
of  human  taste — is  placed  above  the  conception  of  created  mhid. 
God  is  the  eternal  and  absolute  beauty,  but  this  is  not  the  beauty 
we  see  in  the  world — in  matter,  in  mind,  and  in  morals.  Our 
ideal  of  beauty  is  not  God  himself,  as  Cousin  teaches,  nor  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  3Iind,  as  Plato  taught,  but  the  perfect  con- 
ception of  beauty  in  the  human  mind.  Not  God  himself,  but  rhis 
image  as  imprinted  on  creation  is  the  archetype  of  the  ideal  of 
beauty  in  created  minds.  The  image  of  God,  as  it  was  stamped 
upon  our  first  parents  in  their  creation,  is  our  highest  beauty. 
A  perfect  humanity  is  the  ultimate  beauty  for  man.  This  gives 
us  an  ideal  that  is  finite  and  relative,  and  therefore  conceivable. 
We  conceive  this  ideal,  and  think  away  from  it  all  finitude  and 
relations,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  negative  conception  of  the  eternal 
beauty,  which  is  God  himself. 

The  image  of  God  on  man — a  perfect  humanity — is  our  ideal 
of  beauty ;  and  whatever  exhibits  or  suggests  this  ideal  is  beau- 
tiful, and  beautiful  in  the  degree  of  vividness  of  the  exhibition  or 
suggestion  of  this  ideal.  But  the  beautiful  is  not  the  whole  of 
this  image ;  the  true  and  the  good  are  also  found  in  it.  We 
have  a  distinct  power  by  which  each  one  of  these  classes  of 
properties  is  perceived  and  felt ;  the  understanding  perceives  the 
true,  conscience  the  good,  and  taste  the  beautiful.  These  three, 
the  understanding,  conscience,  taste,  find  their  unity  in  a  higher 
principle— ^Ae  reason.  The  reason  is  not,  as  Cousin  imagines, 
something  impersonal  and  divine  that  belongs  to  no  particular 
individual ;  but  it  is  personal  and  human,  and  belongs  to  every 
individual.  The  taste,  the  conscience,  and  the  understanding,  are 
correlative  faculties,  or  rather  correlative  complements  of  facul- 
ties, which  centre  and  find  their  bond  of  unity  in  the  reason, 
which  is  that  which  constitutes  man  a  rational  and  responsible 
being.  In  this  essay  we  confine  our  attention  to  taste ;  and  to 
its  object,  beauty. 

Man  is  the  most  perfect  of  God's  terrestrial  works,  and  the 
perfections  of  his  nature  in  b^ody,  mind,  and  morals,  constitute 
the  image  of  his  Creator  in  which  he  was  made;  and  in  this 
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image  is  found  the  ideal  of  beauty,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  Before  we  go  fartli'er,  we  would  better  settle  the  ques- 
tion about  this  image  extending  to  his  body.  This  image  has  its 
seat  in  the  soul,  and  principally  in  the  moral  nature ;  hence, 
moral  beauty  is  the  highest  kind.  While  the  image  is  spiritual, 
there  is  no  part  of-  the  human  body  through  which  its  glory  is 
not  reflected.  This  is  not  anthropomorphism.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  God  has  a  body,  in  the  image  of  which  man  was 
created ;  but  in  his  upright,  noble,  and  dignified  position,  in  the 
sympathy  of  his  form  and  the  divine  expression  of  his  face,  we 
think  lineaments  of  his  Maker's  image  appear.  As  Calvin 
expresses  it,  and  we  hereby  bring  the  authority  of  that  great 
theologian  to  the  support  of  our  opinion,  ''  though  the  primary 
seat  of  the  divin-e  image  was  in  the  mind  atid  heart,  or  in  the 
soul  and  its  powers,  the^Jwas  no  part  even  of  the  body  in  which 
some  rays  of  its  glory  did  not  shine."  This  truth  is  so  patent 
that  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  heathen  philos- 
ophers and  poets.     Ovid  refers  to  it  in  the  following  words : 

,        **  Pronaque  cum  spectant  animalia  caetera  terrain, 

Os  homini  sublime  datum  est,  coelumque  videre  *■. 

Jussus,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus." 

The  sceptical,  egotistical,  and  obscene  Montaigne  has  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  •  this  idea,  but  he  has  only  succeeded  in 
making  himself  ridiculous  in,  a  foolish  effort  to  bring  man  and 
brutes  on  a  level,  by  half  brutalizing  the  one  and  half  human- 
izing the  other.  Man  is  fallen  and  the  glory  of  his  original 
nature  is  beclouded  in  sin,  the  image  of  his  Creator  is  defaced 
and  almost  obliterated;  therefore,  in  our  present  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  perfect  ideal  of  beauty.  This  accounts  for 
the  obscurity  of  our  ideas  on  tjiis  point.  This  image  has  a 
second  time  been  presented  to  the  world  in  all  perfection  in  the 
humanity  of  our  Saviour.  In  him  humanity,  physically,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally,  was  perfect ;  and  beauty,  in  every  aspect, 
shone  in  him  in  all  the  brilliancy  and  glory  of  original  perfection. 
And  notwithstanding  this  image  has  been  shivered  to  pieces  in 
the  fall,  traces  of  it  are  still  discoverable  in  man,  and  w;hen,evcr 
we  see  them  we  recognise  beauty  and  feel  its  emotion. 
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Do  we,  then,  confine  all  beauty  to  man  ?  By  no  means.  We 
derive  our  ideal  of  beauty  from  the  perfections  of  humanity; 
and  then,  whatever  in  nature  corresponds  with  this  ideal  awakens 
within  us  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful.  In  God's  image  in  the 
person  of  man  we  find  the  standard  of  taste ;  and  one  has  a 
correct  taste  in  proportion  as  he  has  a  just  conception  of  the 
ideg-1  of  beauty  as  it  exists  in  this  image ;  whatever  conforms  to 
taste,  when  taste  itself  conforms  to  this  ideal,  is  beautiful ;  and 
whatever  in  nature  exhibits  or  suggests  •  this  ideal,  as  it  is  con- 
ceived in  taste,  excites  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful.  We  say, 
exhibits  or  suggests  this  ideal,  because  spiritual  beauty  is  the 
direct  exhibition  of  some  spiritual  excellence,  which  is  a  feature 
in  the  image  of  God  manifested  in  a  perfect  humanity,  and 
physical  beauty  is  the  mere  suggestion  of  mental  or  moral  excel- 
lences. Some  make  physical  beauty^^onsist  in  one  thing  and 
some  in  another.  Suitableness,  proportion,  order,  variety  in 
unity,  and  many  other  properties  of  material  objects,  have  been 
taken  as  the  essence  of  beauty ;  but  no  theory  that  seeks  the 
solution  of  the  mysteries  of  beauty  by  supposing  that  there  is  a 
particular  property  of  matter  that  is  the  essence  of  beauty,  can 
ever  give  a  full  and  perfect  explanation  of  all  the  phsenomena  of 
taste.  Beauty  may  arise  in  some  instances  from  the  suitableness 
of  objects,  or  from  their  order,  or  from  their  variety  in  unity ; 
but  beauty  is  not  tied  to  any  particular  property  or  combination 
of  properties.  Physical  beauty  is  that  in  material  objects  which 
suggests  spiritual  beauty.  Adam's  body  only  suggested  the 
ideal  beauty  by  reflecting  the  image  of  God  engraven  on  his 
soul ;  and  it  is  only  as  the  face  and  form  and  manners  of  man 
suggest  an  excellent  soul  within,  that  they  are  judged  beautiful. 
It  is  only  as  the  silvery  cloudg,  the  curling  smoke,  meandering 
brooks,  and  flowery  meadows,  suggest  life,  mind,  and  spiritual 
excellences,  that  they  are  judged  beautiful.  It  is  only  as  the 
picture,  the  statue,  the  poem,  and  the  song,  express  life  and 
mental  superiority,  that  they  are  judged  beautiful.  Spiritual 
beauty  is  the  image  of  God  on  the  soul  of  man,  and  physical 
beau|y  is  this  image  reflected  in  material  objects. 

It  will  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said  that  every  superior 
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soul  has  a  beautiful  face,  for  the  face,  is  not  always  an  index  to 
the  soul  within.  It  often  happens  that  persons  whose  minds  are 
endowed  with  the  highest  types  of  beauty,  possess  faces  far  from 
beautiful  when  in  repose ;  but  it  is  true  of  these  same  persons 
when  their  souls  begin  to  act,  that  their  countenances  kindle  into 
radiance  and  glow  in  beaity.  Byron  said  of  Mme.  de  Stael, 
though  mortally  ugly,  she  could  talk  herself  beautiful  in  ten 
minutes.  Socrates  had  a  face  by  no  means  beautiful  according 
to  the  Grecian  models,  but  it  always  shotie  with  an  unearthly 
beauty  when  his  soul  was  animated  in  the  delivery  of  his  sublime 
discourses.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  are 
endowed  with  no  beauty  of  mind,  and  yet  have  forms  and  faces 
accounted  beautiful.  They  are  beautiful,  not  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  soul  residing  within,  but  by  suggesting  another  and 
superior  soul.  The  beauty  of  such  persons  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  beauty  of  a  painting  or  the  sculptured  marble  ;  and  these 
are  beautiful  as  they  suggest,  through  expressions  imparted  to 
them  by  the  genius  aijd  skill  of  the  artist,  some  mental  or  moral 
excellences.  Socrates,  in  conversation  with  the  artisans,  arrives 
at  the  true  end  of  their  work.  He  tells  Cleito  that  the  end  of 
the  statuary  is  to  express  the  "workings  of  the  mind  by  the 
form,"  and  informs  Parrhasius  that  the  end  of  the  painter  is  to 
represent  the  "  dispositions  of  the  mind  in  colors  on  canvas." 
While  in  the  portrait  and  statue  there  is  no  mind,  yet  by  color 
and  form  they  suggest  intellect,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  this 
suggestion  their  beauty  resides.  So  it  is  in  regard  to  Nature's 
works.  Every  thing  has  beauty  in  the  degree  of  its  power  to 
suggest  mental  or  moral  excellences.  What  we  would  here  say 
has  been  so  well  expressed  by  Cousin,  that  we  will  use  his  words. 
"Consider,"  says  he,  " the  figure  of  man  in  repose;  it  is  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  any  animal,  and  the  figure  of  an  animal  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  inanimate  object.  It  is  because 
the  human  figure,  even  in  the  absence  of  virtue  and  genius, 
always  reflects  an  intelligent  and  moral  nature ;  it  is  because  the 
figure  of  an  animal  reflects  sentiment  at  least,  and  something  of 
the  soul,  if  not  the  soul  itself.  If  from  man  and  the  animal  we 
descend   to   purely  physical  nature,  we  shall  still  find  beauty 
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therc,  as  long  as  we  find  there  some  shade  of  intelligence,  I  know 
not  what,  that  awakens  in  us  some  thought,  some  sentiment. 
Do  we  arrive  at  some  piece  of  matter  that  expresses  nothing, 
that  signifies  nothing  ?  Neither  is  the  idea  of  beauty  applied  to 
it.  But  every  thing  that  exists  is  animated.  Matter  is  shaped 
and  penetrated  by  forces  not  material,  and  it  obeys  laws  that 
attest  an  intelligence  every  where.  The  most  subtile  chemical 
analysis  does  not  reach  a  dead  and  inert  nature,  but  a  nature 
that  is  organised  in  rts  way,  that  is  neither  deprived  of  forces 
nor  laws.  In  the  depths  of  the  earth  as  in  the  heights  of  the 
heavens,  in  a  grain  of  sand  a's  in  the  gigantic  mountain,  an 
immortal  spirit  shines  through  the  thickest  coverings.  Let  us 
contemplate  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  soul  as  well  as  with  the 
eye  of  the  body :  every  where  a  moral  expression  will  strike 
us,  and  the  forms  of  things  will  impress  us  as  the  symbols  of 
thoughts.  Form  can  not  be  simply  a  form  ;  it  must  be  the  form 
of  something.  Physical  beauty,  therefore,  is  the  sign  of  an 
internal  beauty,  which  is  spiritual  and  moral  beauty ;  and  this 
is  the  foundation,  the  unity  of  the  beautiful,"  Physical  beauty 
is,  then,  the  power  which  material  objects  possess  of  suggesting 
spiritual  beauty;  that  is,  the  ideal  beauty  as  it  exists  in  the 
soul.  Cousin  says  this  ideal  is  Grod  himself;  and  we  say  it  is  a 
perfect  humanity,  or  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was 
created.  Our  ideal  is  conceivable,  because  it  is  limited  in  time 
and  space ;  in  our  judgment,  Cousin's  is  not ;  but  according  to 
his-  philosophy,  it  is,  because  he  holds  to  the  conceivability  of  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute. 

There  is  a  power  in  nature  which  suggests  the  supernatural, 
and  objects  which  possess  this  power  are  said  to  be  sublime. 
The  emotion  of  sublimity  is  essentially  difi"erent  from  that  of 
beauty ;  the  latter  is  one  of  pure  and  unmingled  pleasure,  and 
the  former  is  a  mingled  feehng  of  pleasure  and  pain.  There  is 
pleasure,  because  a,  faculty  is  called  into  activity,  and  pain, 
because  it  is  afterwards  repressed  in  its  energy.  Why  is  it 
repressed  ?  Because  the  idea  suggested  transcends  the  power  of 
the  mind's  comprehension.  These  fticts  justify  the  distinction 
which  we  have  made.    The  mind  has  grasp  enough  to  comprehend 
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the  ideal  of  beauty,  which  is  the  image  of  God ;  and  hence  in 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  no  energy  is  repressed,  and  the 
emotion  is  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure :  but  the  emotion  of  the 
sublime  is  one  of  mingled  pleasure  and  pain ;  as  an  energy 
is  called  into  activity,  there  is  pleasure,  but  as  the  mind  can 
not  grasp  the  ideal  suggested,  which  is  the  supernatural,  its 
energy  is  repressed  and  pain  ensues.  The  sublime  is  that  in 
nature  which  has  the  power  to  express  or  suggest  the  super- 
natural.. 

Each  of  these  emotions  is  accompanied  with  its  appropriate 
sentiment.  The  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  is  love,  and  that  of 
the  sublime  is  a<K)ration.  Each  of  these  sentiments  exists  in 
two  degrees.  Physical  beauty,  which  is  the  mere  suggestion  of 
the  spiritual,  is  liked;  spiritual  beauty  itself  is  loved.  That 
which  only  suggests  the  infinite  is  admired ;  but  the  infinite  itself 
is  adored.  So  far  as  we  conceive  of  God  in  his  image,  we  love 
him ;  but  when  our  notion  of  the  Deity  rises  above  the  conceiv- 
able into  the  infinite  and  absolute,  we  cover  our  heads  and  adore 
him.  • 

In  a  brief  recapitulation  we  give  our  theory  of  taste  as  follows : 
The  aesthetic  ideal  is  found  iu'  the  image  of  God  in  which  man 
was  created.  In  other  words,  it  is  perfect  humanity.  This  ideal 
is  not  all  that  is  in  this  image  or  perfect  humanity ;  the  ideals 
of  truth  and  goodness  are  also  comprehended  in  it.  These  ideals 
are  distinct,  but  not  necessarily  separate,  for  the  same  thing  may 
be  true,  good,  and  beautiful  at  the  same  time.  Each  of  these 
ideals  has  in  the  soul  it§  appropriate  faculty,  or  rather  comple- 
ment of  faculties,  by  which  their  proper  ideas  and  objects  are 
perceived ;  the  understanding  for  the  true,  the  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  and  the  conscience  for  the  good.  The  ideal  of 
beauty,  which  is  the  standard  of  taste,  is  but  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended in  our  present  fallen  state ;  but  the  nearer  our 
conception  of  it  approaches  what  it  was  in  our  unfallen  integ- 
rity, the  purer  the  taste.  Whatever  conforms  to  taste,  when 
taste  itself  conforms  with  the  ideal,  is  beautiful.  This  ideal 
has  its  seat  in  the  soul;  therefore,  all  beauty  at  bottom  is 
spiritual  beauty.     Physical  beauty  is   the  power  which   matcr 
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rial  objects  pt)ssess  of  expressing  or  suggesting  spiritual  excel- 
lences. 

The  last  point  raises  the  inquiry,  Do  we  at  last  adopt 
Dr.  Alison's  theory  of  association  ?  By  no  means.  He  and 
Lord  Jeffrey  deny  the  existence  of  intrinsic  beauty,  and  hold 
that  objects  are  beautiful  only  as  they  suggest  pleasurable - 
emotions  with  which  they  have  become  associated  through  a  prior 
experience.  In  our  opinion  physical  objects  suggest  the  ideal 
beauty  on  an  entirely  different  law;  to  wit,  through  an  intrinsic 
power  inherent  in  them — a  power  which  excites  the  emotion  of 
the  beautiful  in  spite  of  the  vilest  associations  which  may  be 
linked  to  the  object  that  possesses  this  intrinsic  beauty.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  in  every  instance  this  intrinsic  beauty  in 
objects  is.  In  some  it  is  one  thing,  and  in  others  it  is  something 
else.  Whatever  in  form  or  color  invests  a  material  object  with 
the  power  of  suggesting  spiritual  excellences,  is  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  that  object. 

In  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  taste,  there  is  a 
proximate  uniformity  in  the  opinions  of  men ;  but  in  regard  to 
their  details  in  their  application,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
views.  Can  this  circumstance  be  explained  on  the  theory  we 
propose  ?  Let  us  see.  At  all  events,  the  circumstance  is  not 
to 'be  wondered  at,  for  the  same  thing  obtains  in  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  and  conscience  in  regard  to»  the  true  and 
the  good.  This  fact  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the 
master  mind  of  Pascal,  that  it  gave  birth  to  the  followuig  re- 
markable words:  "We  see,"  says  he^  "scarcely  any  thing, 
just  or  unjust,  that  does  not  change  its  nature  in  changing 
its  climate.  Three  degrees  of  higher  latitude  reverse  all  juris- 
prudence. A  meridian  determines  a  truth.  Fundamental  laws 
are  changed  by  a  few  years  possession.  Right  has  its  eras." 
This  vshows  that  there  is  as  great  diversity  in  the  opinions 
of  men  in  regard  to  the  true  and  the  good,  as  there  is  regard 
to  the  beautiful ;  and  as  there  have  been  sceptics  in  met- 
aphysics, and  sceptics  in  ethics,  we  naturally  expect  sceptics 
in  aesthetics.  As  there  was  a  Pyrrho  to  deny  the  existence 
of  truth,  and  a  Hobbes  to    deny  the  reality  of  moral  distinc- 
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tions,  we  might  expect  a  Voltaire  to  deny  the  existence  of 
beauty.        '         ,  ' 

As  the  difficulty  here  alluded  to  is  found  in  precisely  the  same 
way  in  the  understanding  and  conscience  as  in  taste,  it  is  very 
probable  that,  if  the  solution  can  be  found  in  any  one  instance, 
it  will  be  applicable  to  the  other  two.  At  least  there  is  such  a 
striking  analogy  between  taste  and  conscience  that  we  can  safely 
reason  from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  find  in  the  opinions  of 
men  a  proximate  uniformity  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  diversity  of  views  as  to 
their  application  in  detail.  Now,  right  itself  is  immutable,  and 
these  variations  must  be  found  in  the  conscience  itself,  and  not 
in  the  things  about  which  it  is  conversant.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  a  fallen  race.  In  the  fall,  the 
conscience  was  vitiated ;  not  destroyed,  but  darkened  and  per- 
verfed.  The  image  of  God,  which  is  the  ideal  good,  as  well  as 
the  ideal  true  and  beautiful,  is  defaced  and  almost  entirely 
obliterated  by  sin.  However,  the  strijking  outlines  of  the  ideal 
good  in  this  image  are  easily  perceived;  hence  the  proximate 
uniformity  of  men's  opinions  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  right.  The  finer  lineaments  of  this  image  can  be  but 
dimly  and  uncertainly  traced,  and  hence  the  great  diversity  in 
the  nicer  discriminations  in  morals.  These  same  facts  will 
form  a  solution  to  similar  difficulties  in  taste.  Taste  is  fallen, 
vitiated,  and  darkened  by  sin.  The  ideal  beauty  was  defaced 
and  obscured  by  the  fall.  Its  bold  outlines  are  yet  easily  per- 
ceived ;  hence  the  proximate  uniformity  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  taste.  The  finer  traces  of  the  beautiful  are  with 
difficulty  found  in  the  shattered  image;  hence  the  great  diver- 
sity in  the  details  of  the  application  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  taste.  A  man's  taste  is  pure  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  of  conformity  to  the  original  ideal  of  pure  and  perfect 
beauty,  as  it  existed  in  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was 
created. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  striking  analogy  between  taste  and 
conscience,  for  every  error  in  taste,  there  has  been  a  similar 
error  in  conscience.     As  Voltaire  denies  the  existence  of  beauty. 
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Ilobbes  denies  the  existence  of  moral  distinctions ;  as  Locke's 
sensational  philosophy  makes  the  beautiful  identical  with  the 
agreeable,  the  Epicureans  make  virtue  and  pleasure  the  same ; 
as  Berkeley  and  Hume  see  the  beautiful  only  in  the  useful,  so 
Dr.  Paley  finds  in  his  own  mind  the  thought  that  virtue  is 
identical  with  one's  self-interest ;  as  Dr.  Ahson  would  find  the 
beautiful  in  our  sympathy  with  the  object  by  the  law  of  associa- 
tion, so  Dr.  Adam  Smith  would  find  the  principle  of  virtue  in 
our  sympathy  with  the  moral  agent ;  and  as  many  would  find 
the  foundation  of  the  beautiful  in  suitableness,  so  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark  conceives  virtue  to  be  the  doing  of  that  which  is  suitable 
to  be  done.  We  might  trace  this  parallel  farther,  but  it  would 
only  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  single  remark,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  analogy  between  our  theory  of  beauty  and  Bishop 
Butler's  theory  of  virtue,  with  which  we  will  close  this  article. 
Virtue,  according  to  him,  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  certain  actions 
of  moral  agents,  which  quality  is  perceived  by  conscience.  The 
perception  of  this  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  emotion,  which  is 
distinct  from  all  others,  and  is  called  the  emotion  of  the  good. 
We  would  define  beauty  to  be  a  peculiar  quality  of  certain 
objects,  actions,  thoughts,  and  expressions,  which  quality  is 
perceived  by  taste ;  and  which  perception  is  accompanied  by  a 
"peculiar  emotion,  distinct  from  all  others,  which  is  called  the 
emotion  of  the  beautiful. 
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AKTICLE    III. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  DR.  SPRING. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gaediner 
Spring,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city 
of  New  York.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1866. 


We  owe  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Spring ;  for  the  work  is  auto- 
biographical, though,  curiously  enough,  there  is  no  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  fact  upon  the  title  page;  we  owe  him  our 
thanks  for  publishing  this  extraordinary  book  during  his  life. 
Putting  it  thus  outside  all  the  bounds  of  legitimate  literature,  he 
has  relieved  us  of  the  necessity  of  general  criticism,  which  could 
not  be  just  to  the  community,  the  Church,  or  ourselves,  without 
a  severity  of  censure  upon  its  taste,  its  style,  and  its  principles, 
from  which  we  are  cordially  glad  that  his  years  and  his  former 
eminence  protect  him. 

We  should  therefore  have  passed  it  by  without  notice,  had  not 
its  author  seen  fit  incorporate  in  it  two  chapters  on  the  Rebel- 
lion and  the  suppression  of  it,  which  we  can  not  ignore,  lest  our 
forbearance  be  mistaken  for  an  admission  of  their  justice,  wis- 
dom, or  historic  truth.  Far  from  our  hearts  be  the  thought  to 
rake  open  the  fires  of  the  war-furnace,  or  repeat  a  controversy 
which  God's  mysterious  providence  has  practically  decided 
against  us.  Practically,  we  say ;  for  Providence  never  decides 
among  theories,  though  it  often  settles  duties,  and  thus  renders 
theoretical  discussions  barren  and  vain,  for  the  time  being.  As 
a  matter  of  duty,  the  question  is  settled.  We  of  the  Southern 
States  ought  to  accept,  and  we  do  accept^  the  Union.  We  de- 
sire a  much  "more  perfect  union"  than  at  present  we  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy. 

On  the  question  of  justice,  however,  the  debate  is  not  so 
readily  closed.  We  can,  indeed,  as  a  bereaved  and  ruined 
people,  veil   our   heads   in   sorrow  and  indignation,  while  the 
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common  clamor  runs  dry.  What  is  the  annoyance  of  that 
empty  outcry,  to  the  ashes  for  beauty,  the  mourning  over  our 
dead,  which  is  given  us  for  the  oil  of  joy  their  presence  erewhile 
poured  upon  us  ?  We  need  say  nothing,  when  voices  which  were 
long  the  echo  of  our  own  break  forth  in  borrowed  wrath.  We 
can  "be  silent  to  him"  who,  in  pursuance  of  his  gracious 
purposes,  strikes  the  cup  of  national  life  from  our  lips,  binds 
down  (for  a  time)  the  arm  of  human  help,  even  in  the  loftiest 
places,  and  commits  us  to  the  mercies  of  them  that  hate  us.  But 
when  the  age  and  reverence,  which  once  walked  side  by  side 
with  our  most  venerable  and  good,  forsakes  and  assails  them,  the 
case  is  changed.  When  Eliphaz  and  Bildad  and  Zophar  bring 
their  pitiless  railing  accusations.  Job  must  speak.  Not  for  the 
Sabeans  that  have  spoiled  him,  nor  the  Chaldeans  that  have 
slain  his  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  nor  the  whirlwind 
that  has  smitten  his  sons,  will  he  break  that  reverent,  patient 
silence.  Yea,  though  foul  disorders  and  temptations  at  home 
beset  him  about,  still  from  his  dunghill  shall  he  lift  up  his  eyes 
and  bless  his  God.  But  when  old  friends  grow  cruel,  and  heap 
up  injustice  upon  his  agony,  dab  his  impatient  brow  with  vapid 
sympathy,  and  foul  his  helpless  back  with  slander,  he  would  not 
be  a  man  if  he  did  not  speak  out. 

And  though  we  decline,  for  sufficient  reasons,  to  apply  such 
bitter  terms  as  these  to  our  accusers,  yet  these  two  chapters,  and 
the  similar  language  which  flows  in  rivers  from  the  northern 
press  and  pulpit,  seem  to  lay  upon  us  the  necessity  of  putting  on 
record  our  earnest  protest  and  denial.  ' 

It  would  appear  that  the  pastor  of  a  great  church  of  merchants 
must  have  learned,  in  the  course  of  his  fifty-six  years,  that  there 
are  many  lawsuits  in  which,  though  only  one  party  can  be  legally 
right,  neither,  or  both,  may  be  morally  wrong.  We  waive  all 
accusations  upon  the  general  issue  against  the  North,  for  the 
nonce.  We  assume,  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  they  were 
honest  and  patriotic  in  their  belief  that  secession  could  not  take 
place.  Does  it  follow  necessarily  that  we  were  traitors  for 
believing  that  it  could  take  place  ?  Is  it  something  unheard  of, 
before  I860,  that  one  class  of  men  should  be  honestly  impressed 
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by  the  facts  and  arguments  that  make  for  one  conclusion,  while 
another  class  are  equally,  and  as  honestly,  impressed  by  those 
that  make  the  other  way  ? 

But  there  is  a  portentous  allegation,  clamorously  insisted  upon 
by. Dr.  Spring,  which  will  carry  us  much  farther  than  this.  It 
is,  "  that  a  system  of  slavery  in  any  form  is  incompatible  with  a 
republican  government;"  p.  186.  We  will  not  pause  here  upon 
so  trivial  a  matter  as  the  Doctor's  "record"  (as  the  cant  phrase 
runs)  in  connexion  with  this  dogma.  True,  he  tells  us  that  this 
is  one  of  two  conclusions  he  had  "long"  adopted,  (p.  185); 
having  previously  rashly  explained  that  "  a  personal  inspection 
of  Southern  habits  (whatever  that  may  mean)  and  the  condition 
of  the  slave  population  both  in  the  cities  and  on  the  plantations, 
together  with  the  bonds  of  domestic  relationship,  threw  me  (him) 
outside  of  the  ranks  of  abolition,"  p.  177;  and  again,  "Some 
considerations  *  *  *  led  me,  even  just  before  the  eruption  of 
the  South,  to  espouse  the  Southern  cause,"  p.  178 ;  which  stirs 
a  good  many  lively  questions  in  one's  mind.  But  let  that  pass. 
It  is  clear  that  now,  and  for  "long,"  Dr.  Spring  hag  come  to  be 
a  believer  in  "the  irrepressible  conflict."  Denied  and  denounced, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  by  many  men  in  high  places,  who  nervously 
and  with  angry,  frightened  haste,  daubed  their  untempered  mortar 
over  the  crevices  of  a  crumbling  union,  it  is  an  axiom  of  their 
political  faith  now.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  them — have  they 
so  lost  their  shrewdness  and  their  memory  as  not  to  know — that 
was  precisely  the  postulate  of  the  first  secessionists  ? 

Does  the  South  need  any  other  defence  for  endeavoring  to 
escape  from  her  bonds — the  chains,  stronger  than  steel,  as  it 
seems,  which  fettered  her  to  this  people — than  the  doctrine  that 
their  government  is  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  her  life  ?  Has 
not  that  been  our  protest,  aye,  and  our  lamentation,  for  years, 
that  Northern  republicanism  was  putting  on  a  form,  and  breath- 
ing a  spirit,  to  which  our  institutions  could  not  be  reconciled  ? 
And  now,  after  being  denounced  and  abused,  these  five  long 
years,  for  a  causeless  and  wanton  insurrection — Dr.  Spring 
himself  says,  (p.  207,)  that  we  had  not  "any  just  ground  of 
complaint   against  the   government,"    that   government   which 
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was  jusf  now  incompatible  with  any  form  of  slavery — rises  up 
this  Nestor  to  tell  us  that  our  institutions  and  theirs  could  not 
live  together. 

So  long  as  God  has  mercy  on  us,  so  long  as  he  has  not  doomed 
this  great  people  to  anarchy  and  ruin,  he  will  preserve,  in  the 
South  or  elsewhere,  the  leaven  of  a  better  system  than  Northern 
republicanism.  Some  thing  or  other  will,  in  that  case,  always 
be  found  "incompatible"  with  it. 

Nor  will  it  serve  the  purpose  of  our  assailants  any  better  to 
make  their  allegation  indefinite,  as,  indeed,  Dr.  Spring  has  done, 
and  say  that  "  slavery  is  incompatible  with  a  republican  govern- 
ment," meaning  any  such  government.  No  man  who  is  not 
utterly  ignorant  either  of  political  history  or  political  geograply^ 
will  risk  the  assertion  that  the  government  of  the  Southern 
States  was  not  republican.  Suffrage  in  South  Carolina,  with 
the  white  race,  has  long  been  what  is  loosely  called  universal : 
that  is,  all  white  males  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  were 
entitled  to  a  vote.  In  the  other  States,  the  control  of  the 
government  by  the  people  was  even  more  direct  a^nd  rapid  than 
it  was  here.  Stated  in  this  way,  therefore,  the  allegation  is 
untrue ;  taken  the  other  way,  it  vindicates  our  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  Union. 

But  the  Doctor's  magisterial  air  (if  he  were  younger  by  a 
generation,  we  should  call  it  dogmatical)  is  still  more  impressive 
when  he  delivers  himself  upon  the  history  of  the  Kebellion.  "  It 
is  amusing,"  quoth  he,  "to  hear  some  persons  attributing  it 
(the  said  rebellion)  to  Northern  Abolitionism ;  when  the  historical 
fact  is  patent  to  the  world,  that  it  was  projected  hy  the  '  Knights 
of  the  Gfolden  Circle,'  twenty  years  before  Northern  Abolitionism 
was  thought  of ;''  p.  208.*  Now,  since  Dr.  Spring  has  struck 
a  vein  of  history  so  rich  and  remarkable,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  he  ought  to  work  it  much  more  vigorously  than  this.  The 
phrase — "the  fact  is  patent  to  the  world,"  must  surely  mean 
that  the  evidences  of  it  are  easily  accessible ;  for  we  can  vouch 
for  one  section  of  the  world — videlicet  our  own — that  knows 
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nothing  of  any  such  "  project"  of  the  necessary  age,  and  would 
be  glad  of  any  light  that  might  be  cast  upon  the  subject.  For 
ourselves,  we  readily  acknowledge  having  seen  those  cabalistic 
initials,  "  K.  Gr.  C,"  some  five,  six,  or  possibly  eight  years  ago. 
They  broke  out  occasionally,  in  journals  of  the  Southwest  and 
West;  and  some  horrid  nonsense  was  talked  about  them  in 
certain  New  York  papers,  doubtless  at  so  much  per  line.  But 
that  we  beheld^  then,  or  can  discover  now,  any  indications  of  a 
"conspiracy,"  wrought  out  by  "K.  G.  C,"  or  any  other  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  we  can  and  do  most  positively  deny. 

We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  request  the  reverend  discoverer 
of  so  great  a  fact,  to^ell  us  all  about  it.  And  inasmuch  as 
Northern  abolitionism  is,  to  be  very  modest  with  it,  at  least 
thirty  years  old,  we  particularly  desire  Dr.  Spring  to  say 
positively  whether  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle"  con- 
stituted an  active  secret  society  fifty  years  ago.  Who  were 
those  Knights?  In  what  consisted  their  power?  For  what 
particular  object  were  they  conspiring  ?  On  what  did  they  found 
their  hopes  of  success  ?  Where  did  they  acquire  their  wonderful 
gift  of  secrecy,  among  a  people  whose  bane  and  weakness  it  has 
been,  to  be  too  boastful  of  their  purposes  and  powers  ? 

We  dislike  to  be  peremptory  with  any  body,  but  the  story  is 
simply  ridiculous.  You  might  as  well  indict  the  conspirators  of 
the  east  wind,  or  the  hail  storm,  as  the  "projectors,"  by  any 
secret  conspiracy,  of  this  continental  upburst.  The  South  had 
dinned  its  indignation  and  its  fears  in  the  ears  of  an  unbelieving 
and  prejudiced  world.  It  has  been  pointing  for  years  to  the 
limit,  at  which  its  forbearance  would  be  exhausted,  and  the 
Union  become  a  yoke  intolerable  to  our  necks.  So  far  were  the 
politicians  from  forcing  the  people  on,  that  at  the  last  moment, 
and  here  in  South  Carolina,  they  refused  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  calling  a  convention  to  withdraw  the  State  from  the 
Union,  unless  the  people  would  voluntarily  test  their  own  deter- 
mination by  some  pledge,  which  would  guarantee  the  ostensible 
movers  in  the  matter  against  a  sudden  revulsion  of  public 
feeling.  That  pledge  was  given  by  enrolments,  organisations, 
mass  meetings,  sufficient  to  convince  the  world,  or  so  much  of  it 
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as  can  be  convinced  by  evidence,  that  the  thing  was  done  by  an 
uprising  of  the  people,  and  not.  by  a  handful  of  demagogues,  as 
the  North  will  have  it.  And  so  solemn  and  earnest  an  act  was 
it,  that  many  who  had  done  all  they  could,  by  word  and  vote,  to 
bring  it  about,  wept,  when  the  work  was  done,  with  tender 
remembrances  of  the  Union  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
quitting  forever. 

But  the  God  of  Israel  has  interposed,  not  against  us,  as  so 
many  hasten  to  proclaim  it,  but  against  our  earthly  hopes  and  I 
passionate  desires.  He  has  decided,  and  we  cordially  accept  his 
will.  How  often  have  our  hearts  swelled  in  sympathy  with 
faithful  preachers,  who,  while  discoursmg  of  our  sorrows,  our 
perils,  and  our  duties,  pointedly  inquired,  "  Suppose  it  should 
prove,  after  all,  that  our  national  success  is  not  God's  way  to 
his  coming,  and  his  kingdom :  which  would  we  have  ?  which  is 
our  blessed  hope?"  and  answered  for  us  as  for  themselves, 
"  Come  Lord  !  nor  let  Thy  chariot  wheels  delay !"  Our  con- 
solation for  this  sore  defeat,  and  the  desolation  it  has  brought 
upon  us,  is  not  sought  in  the  present  dispensation.  We  have 
not  now  to  learn  that  his  gracious  purposes  roll  steadily  on, 
ofttimes  ^whelming  his  people's  hopes  and  joys  in  ruin,  and 
burying  them  deep,  as  the  seeds  of  the  husbandman  are  pressed 
into  the  soil,  to  find  their  resurrection  and  immortal  fruit  and 
beauty,  in  another  age.  We  remember  the  great  apostle,  who 
has  taught  us  by  precept  and  example  (Col.  i.  24)  to  "fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for  his  body's 
sake,  which  is  the  Church."  And  now  that  his  providence  has 
taught  us  that  this  is  his  will,  we  look  past  the  cruel  hands  that 
have  wrenched  them  away ;  and  we  bring  the  possessions,  com- 
forts, homes,  sacred  affections,  which  made  this  wilderness  as  a 
garden  of  the  Lord,  and  lay  them  unmurmuringly  in  the  hands 
of  a  Redeemer,  who,  while  he  chastens  us,  withholds  not  his 
sympathy,  nor  the  light  of  his  love. 

The  wail  of  our  anguish  is  hushed ;  as  an  afflicted  Christian 
people,  we  resolutely  turn  our  eyes  from  the  bitter  past,  and 
address  our  faith  and  willing  service  to  the  future,  in  that  new 
direction   to   which   his  providence   impels    us.     That    future, 
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clouded  to  us,  is  clear  a^noon  to  him.  His  summons  cheers  our 
hearts,  and  challenges  our  courage,  and  kindles  our  hope.  In 
the  name  of  our  God  have  ^e  vailed  our  banners,  as  we  set  them 
up.  He  will  teach  us,  and  lead  us,  and  send  forth  judgment 
unto  truth. 

"We  pass  over  a  good  many  points  of  interest  suggested  by 
these  two  chapters,  to  call  attention  to  one  which,  though  some- 
what personal, in  its  bearing,  seems  to  us  of  very  grave  and 
serious  import.  Dr.  Spring  is,  as  he  says,  "  an  old  man,  and  a 
ruler  in  the  House  of  God.-"  In  his  day,  he  was  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  Church ;»  and  wisdom,  meekness,  self- 
command,  and  heavenly  charity,  ought  to  have  been  commended 
and  enforced  by  his  example.  Especially  was  he  -bound  to  such 
deportment  by  the  faR  that  he  had  so  long  leaned  toward  us, 
and  away  from  "Northern  abolitionism;"  insomuch  that  he 
confesses  his  leap  from  side  to  side :  "  The  North  was  bent  on 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  South  was  bent  on  secession ; 
there  was  but  one  alternative,  and  under  the  pressure,  my  views 
and  my  conduct  were  revolutionized.^^ ^ 

How  becoming,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  been  delicacy, 
forbearance  at  least,  temperance  of  speech !  How  natural  to 
have  been  modest  in  utterance,  and  charitable  in  judgment! 
But  Dr.  Spring  tells  us  that  he  "  cannot  well  restrain  his  pen," 
p.  198  ;  he  writes  such  English  as  this,  ."There  is  no  government 
of  the  world  which  the  God  of  heaven  is  so  set  on  humbling,  as 
the  pride  of  man,"  p.  199;*  and  he  calls  the  "Act  of  Secession" 
"  so  causeless,  so  rash,  so  ruthless,  so  suicidal,  and  in  its  treach- 
ery and  spoils  so  unequalled  in  wickedness,"  p.  200.  He  prints 
an  incredibly  coarse  and  silly  anonymous  letter,  written  from  the 
South  in  the  first  effervescence  of  secession ;  and  adds,  "  There 
is  a  smack  of  the  Southern  pulpit  in  this.*  We  have  no  objection 
that  it  should  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  or 
his  faithful  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoyte,"  (sic)  p.  194.  He 
raves  about  the  murderer  of  President  Lincoln,  after  he  had  been, 
killed  and  buried,  in  language  that  one  really  hesitates  to  quote : 
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"  Language  fails  to  depict  the  hate,  thi  revenge,  the  madness, 
of  the  hellish  deed  in  the  heart  of  that  accursed  assassin."  "Let 
his  name  perish,  and  rot,  like  a  dog's  carcass,  in  a  defiled  grave." 
P.  211. 

We  look  back  to  these  words  again  and  again,  with  an  almost 
invincible  increduHty  that  we  can  have  read  them  aright.  Let 
the  crime  be  ever  so  horrible,  (and  we  yield  to  none  in  our 
abhorrence  of  it,)  we  pause  to  ask,  has  the  Church  of  our  fathers 
indeed  come  to  this — the  Church  immemorially  "decent  and 
wise"  and  "glorious  to  behold?"  Have  her  "old  men,  and 
rulers  in  the  House  of  God,"  Jearned  to  revile  in  terms  like 
these,  and  in  despite  of  Scripture  ?  But  to  return :  the  para- 
graph about  Mr.  Davis  must  be  quoted  entire  : 

"  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  our  MsRyr-President  was  the 
victim  of  a  deep  jconspiracy,  well  understood  and  approved  at 
Kichmond,  if  not  concocted,  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  revolt.  We 
do  not  assert  that  it  received  the  seal  of  its  chivalrous  head;  that 
Jefferson  Davis  was  privy  to  it,  and  its  responsible  adviser, 
though  his  position  unfitted  him  to  strike  the  blow.  A  kind 
Providence  has  now  made  him  our  captive.  ^In  his  iniquity  his 
heels  were  made  bare. '  The  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  '  In 
thine  iniquity  are  thy  skirts  discovered.'  He  has  paid  dear  for" 
his  chivalry.  Instead  of  being  hailed,  as  was  predicted  in  the 
English  Parliament,  as  the  founder  of  a  nation,  he  is  remem- 
bered as  its  would-be  destroyer.  His  very  subjects,  awakened 
from  their  delusion,  have  awoke  (sic)  only  to  reproach  him.  He 
sowed  the  wind,  and  he  has  reaped  the  whirlwind.  No  amnesty 
could  save  him ;  no  act  of  oblivion  swept  deep  enough  to  blot 
out  his  infamy.  No  appeals  for  mercy  ought  to  stay  the 
claims  of  even-handed  justice.  Should  the  proud  and  boasted 
career  of  this  worthless  leader  be  closed  on  the  gallows,  no 
veteran  armies  would  weep  at  his  funeral.  Even  faction  might 
be  silent ;  it  would  not  be  safe  for  it  to  pay  any  kind  of  devotion 
,to  his  memory.  Jefferson  Davis  is  but  another  name  for  indelible 
infamy."     P.  213.* 
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Before  passing  to  the  general  remark  we  have  had  in  view  in 
making  these  several  quotations,  we  linger  a  moment  upon  this 
deliverance.  We  confess  to  having  copied  these  sentences  with 
a  feeling  of  poignant  distress.  Not  for  Mr.  Davis,  however ; 
the  vindication  of  his  spirit  and  chsfracter  is  begun  already,  and 
advances  too  rapidly  to  need  a  word  from  us.  But  here  is  an 
eminent  octogenarian,'  a  divine  of  sixty  years,  who  deliberately 
indites,  revises,  and  publishes — 1.  A  cautiously  guarded  accusar 
tion  against  a  man  who  cannot  defend  himself,  that  he  was  the 
real  projector  of  a  foul  murder;  2.  A  repeated  sneer  at  his 
^'  chivalry ;"  3.  A  demand  for  his  execution ;  4.  A  threat 
against  any  one  who  should  dare  to  lighten  the  anguish  of  his 
condemnation  and  death  with  one  word  of  sorrow  or  pity ;  and 
5.  A  reference  to  a  false  report  concerning  his  capture,  conveyed 
in  quotations  from  God's  word,  which  must  be  called  ribald. 

In  reference  to  these  various  excerpts  we  have  now  to  say, 
that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  justice 'could  be  fully 
done  upon  them.  One  would  involve  denunciations  as  harsh 
and  bitter  as  the  writer's  own ;  the  other  would  be,  to  hold  them 
up  between  finger  and  thumb,  naso  adunco,  for  the— instruction 
and  wonder  of  men.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  adopt 
either  course. ,  The  burden  of  sorrow  on  our  hearts  forbids  it ; 
sorrow  for  a  lost  cause;  sorrow  for 


t. 
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"  The  touch  of  a  vanished  hand*, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still;" 

Sorrow  for  the  honor  of  a  Saviour  who  "  reviled  not  again,  who 
"brake  not  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quenched  the  smoking  flax," 
who  forgave  and  redeemed-  a  murderer  upon  the  cross,  and, 
prayed  for  them  that  slew  him,  but  whose  followers  so  often 
forget  his  example,  and  tarnish  his  glory.  Let  them  curse,  but 
bless  Thou ! 

And  now,  we  would  redeem  the  little  space  that  is  left 
us,  for  a  subject  far  more  worthy  of  universal  attention  than 
Dr.  Spring's  unfortunate  book :  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  negro  race.  We  decline  all  theoretical  discussions ;  yet  a 
word  of  explanation  must  be  permitted  us,  by  way  of  preface. 
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Waiving  all  party  terms  and  technicalities,  the  great  question 
which  underlies  the  whole  controversy  about  slavery,  is  the 
question  of  the  proper  relation,  in  a  given  case,  between  work 
and  wealth.  England  and  New  England  have  maintained,  and, 
for  the  present,  have  persuadfed  the  world,  that  there  is  but  one 
relation  proper  in  any  case;  and  that  is,  current  demand' and 
supply.  Current,  we  say,  to  express  the  idea  characteristic  of 
their  scheme  in  principle  and  practice,  that  the  moment  the 
laborer  has  met  the  capitalist's  demand,  and  been  paid  for 
supplying  his  want,  the  relation  between  them  is  at  an  end. 
This  is  the  secret  of  "strikes;"  the  deep  heresy  that  draws 
want  and  vice  and  mutual  hatred  in  its  train.  This,  enlightened 
Christian  reason  in  Great  Britain  has  discovered  and  maintains 
to  be  a  heresy ;  but  with  no  change,  as  yet,  in  the  principles  or 
practice  of  the  nation  at  large. 

A  late  Glasgow  paper"  contains  a  very  striking  extract  from  a 
periodical  called  "  TJie  Truth,''  which  clearly  sets  this  forth. 
We  quote  a  few  sentences,  without  regard  to  their  order  in  the 
article :  "  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  as  long  as  there  are  no 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  but  merely  those  of 
a  pecuniary  bargain,  they  will  have  unfortunate  disputes,  such 
as  give  rise  to  strikes."  "A  supercilious  selfish  -  employer  is 
cordially  detested  by  his  people."  "Such  a  mind  may  be  liter- 
ally soaking  with  sectarian  piety.'"  "A  living  sponge,  which 
absorbs  every  fluid  near  it ;  a  maelstrom  which  draws  to  itself 
every  contiguous  object ;  a  parsimonious  desert  which  drinks 
greedily  the  April  showers  and  *  morning  dews,  without  return- 
ing so  much  as  a  blade  of  grass  in  gratitude — all  these  are 
more  tolerable  to  contemplate  than  a  supercilious  selfish  employ- 
er." 

But  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  organic 
connexion,  any  standing  and  enforcible  obligation  between  the 
two  classes,  without  an  entire  sacrifice  of  the  vital  essence  of  the 
scheme.  Things  must  be  as  they  are,  so  far  as  any  objective 
reciprocal  bond  is  concerned ;  or  there  must  be  substituted  for 
this  order,  a  scheme  which  will  give  the  capitalist  a  lien  upon 
labor,  and  the  laborer  a  lien  upon  wealth :  in  a  word,  some  form, 
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however  modified  or  disguised,  however  guarded  against  oppres- 
sion, some  form  of  servitude. 

Nor  have  we,  in  this  statement,  any  arriere  pensee,  any 
looking  back  to  the  abolished  "institution."  Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead.  We  are  reasoning  with  a  heavy  heart  upon  the 
future.  It  is  clear,  from  such  statements  as  the  above,  and  from 
facts  notorious  to  the  world,  that  this  system,  or  no  system,  of 
transient  connexions,  will  work  well  and  secure  liberty  to  both 
parties,  only  in  the  rare  and  almost  impossible  case  of  a  double 
equilibrium ;  1.  Equilibrium  in  the  supply,  i.  e.  of  wealth  and 
labor ;  2.  Equilibrium  in  the  force  or  weight,  in  other  respects, 
of  the  laboring  class  and  the  class  of  capitalists.  And  wherever 
wealth  is  paramount,  i.  e.  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  regards 
unskilled  labor,  even  of  the  white  race,  oppression,  beggary, 
rancor,  vice,  follow  by  a  law  of  nature. 

But  suppose,  instead  of  Scotch  or  English  peasants  and 
" factory  hands,"  a  visibly  inferior  race  of  laborers:  no  matter 
how  the  inferiority  originated,  so  long  as  the  classes  are  con- 
genitally  and  permanently  distinguished ;  the  natural  and  whole- 
some tendency  of  things  will  be  to  a  permanent  interdependence^ 
whether  formal,  in  the  shape  of  clientelage,  serfdom,  or  slavery ; 
or  informal,  as  a  feudal  or  patriarchal  spirit.  Natural,  because 
the  one  class  habitually  looks  up  for  protection,  and  the  other 
habitually  regards  the  race  beneath  it  as  entitled,  alike  in  honor 
and  in  humanity,  to  dwell  under  its  grateful  shadow.  Whole- 
some, because  the  proper  outflow  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  thankful, 
on  tlie  other,  a  benignant,  friendship. 

What,  now,  will  be  the  operation  of  any  power,  however 
kindly  intended,  however  faithfully  worked — and  the  Ereedmen's 
Bureau,  as  a  rule,  is  neither — which  interposes  incessantly, 
openly,  efficiently,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  this  relation, 
whether  formal  or  informal,  and  to  compel  the  unhappy  victims 
of  its  government  to  accept  only  those  perilous  conditions  which 
are  barely  endurable  when  applied  to  the  i^ite  race  alone  ?  The 
flow  of  human  aff'ection  is  not  like  that  of  magnetic  electricity, 
which  pours  on  its  undiminished  volume,  however  often  you 
form,  or  break,  its  "circuit."     Its  ties  are  like  the  tendrils  of 
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the  vine,  that  if  rubbed  away  too  often,  are  not  renewed,  but 
leave  the  plant  prone  and  helpless  in  the  dust. 

An  institution  such  as  this,  therefore,  throws  the  employer, 
and  the  employed  likewise,  back  upon  the  sole  consideration  of 
his  own  interests.  It  sets  up  the  two  great  elements  that  form 
the  community  in  opposition  to  each  other,  like  two  great  cliffs 
that  have  been  rent  asunder.  It  tempts  the  white  man  to  drive 
hard  bargains,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  needs,  the  morals,  or  the 
future,  of  his  servants.  It  teaches  the  black  man  to  suspect 
those  who  alone  can  effectually  befriend  him,  and  who  can  so 
befriend  him,  only  while  they  have  his  confidence.  The  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  therefore,  by  a  necessity  of  its  nature,  and 
viewed  in  the  light  of  sociology  alone,  is  the  corrupter  of  the 
white  race,  and  the  betrayer  of  the  black.* 

That  its  appropriate  work  of  ruin  is  not  complete,  is  due, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  absolutely  ubiquitous ;  partly  to 
the  conscientiousness  and  good  sense  of  some  of  its  officials, 
who  have  bent  their  efforts  to  neutralise  its  inherent  mischiev- 
ousness ;  but  chiefly  to  its  rapid,  its  prodigious  loss  of  influence 
during  the  last  few  months,  with  the  freedmen  themselves.  For, 
as  we  see,  it  is  one  of  those  happy  inventions  of  officiousness, 
whose  best  possible  achievement  it  is  to  be  zero.  When  it  only 
squanders  its  $11,000,000  per  annum ;  when  it  only  feeds  a 
shoal  of  hungry  oflSce-holders  who  deserve  not  to  be  fed,  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  will  have  attained  perfection. 

Meanwhile,  what  does  Northern  philanthropy  think  of  a  floor- 
less  small-pox  hospital  for  winter  use  ?  of  "  a  little  bacon  and 
cornmeal,"  as  rations  for  small-pox  patients?  of  such  patients 
stripped  in  the  open  air,  with  the  thermometer  below  the 
freezing  point,  to  change  their  clothes?  How  do  the  poor  fel- 
low's "friends"  like  the  revival  of  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition, 


*8o  true  is  this  in  praqtice,  that  to  quote  no  other  instance,  an  eminently 
noisy,  busy,  and  acceptable  chaplain  connected  with  the  Bureau,  in  a  public 
address  to  the  negroes,  said :  "  The  white  men  will  drive  as  hard  bargains 
with  you  as  they  can  ;  if  I  was  living  here,  that  's  what  I  would  do."  In 
nostris  auribus  didicit. 
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for  his  behoof?  as,  for  instance,  tying  his  hands  behind  his  back, 

and  then  suspending  him  by  his  wrists,  so  bound  together  ? 

Nor   is   this   a   digression ;  the   question  is  of  the  prospects 

of  the  colored  people;  and  we  answer,  in  view  of  these  two 

facts,   viz.,  1.    The   violent,    tyrannical,   persistent    disruption, 

between  the  white  employer  and  his  colored  laborer,  of  every  tie 

except  that  of  "hire  and  work,"  the  intermeddling  which  has 

that  disruption  for  its  express  object ;  and  2.  The  rapid  loss  of 

confidence  in  these  officials,  through  the  oppression  and  treachery 

of  which  they  have  too  often  been  guilty ;  and  in  view,  also,  of 

the   consequent   privation   of  the   help  and  guidance  which  is 

essential  to  the  negro  race — the  regular  daily  food,  the  faithful 

and  intelligent  nursing  in  sickness,  the  systematic  care  of  their 

infant  children ;  privation,  as  well,  of  moral  help — the  discipline 

and  police  regulations,  and  the  force  of  the  example  of  those 

whom  they  habitually  respected,  and  often  revered :  having  these 

several,   obvious,    vital   considerations   in  view,  we  mournfully 

declare  that  they  are  visibly  doomed,  as  a  race,  and  that  under 

the  present  regime  we  are  nearly  powerless,  even  to  delay  that 

doom.*  ■ 

« 

Are  we  asked,  now,  impatiently,  perhaps  scornfully,  what  we 
would  have  ?  We  answer  at  once,  not  slavery.  We  trust  in 
heaven's  mercy  never  to  reimpose  upon  us  that  tremendous 
responsibility  and  burden,  in  our  altered  circumstances.  Not 
any  organic  institute,  or  legal  bond,  whatever.  Human  relation- 
ships, provided  for  in  nature,  never  do  well  when  created  or 
revolutionized  by  human  law.  All  we  ask  is,  the  elimination  of 
foreign  matter — the  removal  of  the  interfering  force  which 
prevents  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  society.  It  is,  to  be  left 
to  the  benignant  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  penetrated, 
redeemed,  and  vitalized  by  grace. 


*  These  pages  are  not  the  proper  place  to  withdraw  the  veil  from  one 
portion  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  declaration  is  founded — we  mean  the 
diseases  due  to  licentiousness,  which  burst  out,  like  lava  from  a  volcano,  at 
every  military  station.  But  we  call  attention  pointedly  to  the  fact  that  this 
outburst  is  characteristic  of  those  neighborhoods.  So  kind,  sometimes,  are 
"friends!" 

VOL.  XVII.,  NO.  1. — 9. 
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No  imaginable  arrangement,  in  this  sinful  world,  will  com- 
pletely exclude  oppression ;  least  of  all,  an  arrangement  which 
recognises  no  responsibility,  either  to  law  or  to  public  opinion, 
for  anything  more  than  paying  the  market  price  for  labor.  But 
what  bids  so  fair  to  bless  and  help  us  all  as  a  standing  claim,  on 
the  part  of  ignorance  and  weakness,  upon  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  the  strong,  and  a  frank  recognition  of  their  right  to 
it,  on  the  side  of  wealth  and  knowledge  ?  A  national  clientelage, 
and  a  national  patronage  ? 

Wherever  the  baleful  shadow  of  the  Bureau  is  growing  less, 
the  negroes  are  returning  to  the  churches  and  pastors  of  their 
former  love.  Their  children  crowd  into  our  Sunday-schools ; 
ministers  and  laymen  delight  in  teaching  them  those  words 
whose  entrance  giveth  light ;  as  fast  a,s  it  proves  safe,  they  will 
have  weight,  if  not  formal  place,  in  the  management  of  their 
spiritual  affairs.  We  will  strive,  white  and  black,  to  be  true 
friends,  and  fellow  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  his 
grace  helping  us,  we  will  live,  and  pray,  and  toil,  and  die,  and 
triumph  over  death,  side  by  side. 

Is  it  better  that  they  should  perish,  than  that  we  should  work 
out  our  heart's  wishes  thus  ? 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1865. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  1864  was  dissolved,  another 
Assembly  was  required  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Macon,  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  May,  1865.  This  meeting  could  not  be  held 
at  the  time  appointed.  A  victorious  army  had  occupied  our 
Southern  cities,  had  destroyed  our  railways,  and  rendered  the 
convening  of  that  body  not  merely  diflScult  but  impossible. 

Meanwhile  the  Confederate  States  had  failed  to  achieve  their 
independence.  The  armies  of  the  South,  after  untold  hardships 
and  heroic  efforts  to  establish  a  cause  believed  by  them  to  be 
just,  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  had  capitulated  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Twenty  millions,  with  a  well  appointed  army 
and  navy,  and  the  resources  of  the  world  before  them,  had 
conquered  six  millions,  who  were  without  a  navy,  and,  at  the 
inception  of  the  war,  without  an  army,  and  were  shut  out  from 
other  nations  by  a  strict  blockade  of  all  their  ports. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  rehearse  briefly 


The  causes  which  gave  origin  to  the  General  Assembly 
OF  THE  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Confederate  States 
OP  America,  and  have  perpetuated  it  under  another 

NAME. 

The  first  of  these  causes  was  the  rise  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  The  people  of  the  Southern  States  had  felt 
themselves  wronged  by  a  persistently  partial,  sectional,  and 
unfriendly  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  North.  The  safeguards 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  which  the  rights  of  the  South 
were  protected,  were  more  and  more  infringed  upon.  They 
saw  no  longer  any  security  in  the  Federal  Union  for  them- 
selves and  their  institutions,  and  regarded  the  compact  made 
by  the  fiee  and  independent  States  of  the  South  with  the  free 
and  independent  States  of  the  North,  after  the  Revolution  of 
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1776 — 1781,  as  annulled  foro  conscientice,  by  the  progressive 
infraction  of  the  covenant  by  the  people  of  the  North  and  their 
State  legislatures.  The  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  hitherto 
relied  on  as  the  only  protection  from  the  tyranny  of  majorities, 
was  now  powerless  in  the  Union  ;  and  under  these  circumstances, 
the  people  of  these  several  Southern  States,  in  convention 
assembled,  withdrew  from  the  Federal  Union  and  created  a  new 
confederacy  under  the  old  constitution ;  hoping  to  live  in  peace 
by  the  side  of  their  brethren  of  the  North  a  virtuous  and  Chris- 
tian people,  discharging  their  duties  more  fully  and  freely  than 
they  were  able  to  do  amid  the  angry  debates  and  controversies 
which  disturbed  their  peace  and  endangered  their  safety.  They 
believed,  and  perhaps  they  still  believe,  that  if  Providence  had 
crowned  their  efforts  with  success,  the  spirit  and  immunities  of  a 
free  republican  government  would  have  thus  been  best  preserv- 
ed; the  sectional  interests  in  both  republics  been  more  amply 
provided  for;  a  consolidated  government,  too  strong  and  un- 
scrupulous for  human  liberty,  been  rendered  impossible ;  and  the 
true  interests,  gradual  improvement,  and  greater  happiness  of 
our  servile  population,  been  better  secured.  Such  were  the 
hopes  of  the  South ;  and  had  the  North  agreed,  all  would  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  without  the 
loss  of  these  tens  of  thousands  of  the  choicest  of  our  people, 
without  this  annihilation  of  Southern  wealth,  these  ruins,  these 
ashes  of  our  homes,  these  broken  hearts,  and  those  desolate 
hearths,  and  that  enormous  debt  of  the  North.  Of  the  energy 
and  resources  developed  among  ourselves,  of  our  improvement  in 
the  arts  during  this  sad  quinquennium  that  is  past,  now,  alas, 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  wholesale  destruction  visited  upon  us 
by  our  conquerors,  we  can  all  speak.  If  not  stimulated  in  the 
same  degree  amid  the  quiet  labors  of  peace,  they  would,  in  a  few 
more  years,  have  led  to  even  greater  and  certainly  happier 
results.  What  is  now  to  be  our  future, — whether  this  great 
country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Lakes,  perchance  to  Labrador,  as  some  wish,  can 
dwell  together  in  one  republican  household,  with  such  widely 
variant  interests  as  will  be  developed  even  more  and  more  by 
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difference  of  climate  and  pursuits;  with  all  the  selfishness, 
grasping  for  power,  and  greed  of  wealth  engendered  in  the 
human  heart,  baffles  all  reasonable  conjecture. 

But  the  point  specially  important  to  us  at  this  moment  is, 
that  during  four  or  five  years  a  new  government  was  permitted 
by  God  to  exist,  emanating  from  the  hearts  of  our  people,  the 
government  of  the  Confederacy,  with  its  written  constitution, 
(which  is  no  other  than  the  old  one  re-adopted,)  with  its  rulers, 
its  courts  of  justice,  its  laws,  and  its.  army.  And  the  same 
divine  law  which  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  be  subject  "  to 
the  powers  that  be,"  not  only  justified  us  in  obeying  it,  but 
required  us  to  do  so,  or  to  receive  to  ourselves  "damnation." 
Kom.  xiii.  1-5 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14.  If  there  were  individual 
dissentients  among  us,  they  could  leave  the  country,  or  refrain 
from  positive  disobedience.  But  while  under  the  Government, 
they  were  bound  to  obey  it.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  South  to  meet  in  an  Assembly  which  held  its 
sessions  in  what  was  now  to  them  a  foreign  land,  at  war  with 
their  own  Government,  and  where  the  persons  of  their  delegates 
would  be  subject  to  bonds  and  imprisonment.  That  fundamental 
principle  of  Presbyterian  Church  government,  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  subjection  of  inferior  to  superior  courts  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  could  only  be  realised  by  the  formation 
of  a  new  Assembly,  which  was  organised  by  delegates  duly 
appointed  by  the  Presbyteries  'in  the  Confederate  States,  who 
met  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1861. 

But  there  was  another  reason,  still  more  imperative  than  this. 
The  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1861, 
although  professedly  exercising  control  over  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  old  United  States,  including  the  South,  took  upon 
themselves  to  declare  their  obligations,  as  a  Church,  to  promote 
and  perpetuate,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  strengthen,  uphold,  and  encourage  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  functions  under  the  Consti- 
tution. And  this  they  did,  when  fourteen  of  their  thirty-three 
Synods,  and  sixty-three  of  their  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
Presbyteries,  were  within   the  bounds  of  the  Southern   States, 
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most  of  which  had  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  entered  into  the 
new  Confederacy.  In  so  doing,  they  decided  the  poUtical  ques- 
tion then  agitating  the  country,  violated,  to  use  the  language  of 
Br.  Hodge,  in  his  noble  Protest,  "the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  its  Divine  Master,"  and  made  allegi- 
ance to  the  Federal  Government  a  term  of  membership  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  These  Synods  and  Presbyteries  and 
churches  of  the  South  could  no  longer  remain  in  connexion  with 
that  Assembly  which  had  set  itself  up  against  the  government 
under  which  they  lived,  and  to  which,  as  of  "the  powers  that  be," 
the  allegiance  of  their  members  was  due.  This  was  their  Caesar, 
to  whom  they  were  to  render  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  while 
they  rendered  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  They  violated 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  which  declares,  (Conf.  chap.  xxxi. 
sect,  iv,)  that  "  Synods  and  Councils  are  to  conclude  and  handle 
nothing  but  that  which  is  ecclesiastical,  and  are  not  to  intermed- 
dle with  civil  affairs."  It  sinned  against  the  example  of  the 
Master,  who  declared  that  "his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
who  affirmed  that,  in  their  civil  relations,  no  one  "made  him  a 
judge  and  a  ruler  over  them,"  and  who,  in  the  case  of  the  tribute 
money,  avoided  any  deliverance,  though  strongly  tempted  by  the 
Herodians,  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  de  facto  government 
then  and  there  in  power ;  against  the  example,  too,  of  the  apos- 
tles, who,  in  times  of  war  and  fightings  and  political  change,  held 
themselves  aloof  from  all  such  decisions. 

The  Church  of  Christ  cannot  fulfil  its  destiny  as  a  universal 
Church,  unless  it  can  exist  and  flourish  under  any  form  of  human 
government.  This  it  cannot  do  save  as  it  holds  itself  aloof  from 
all  questions  of  state.  It  is  bound  to  keep  silence  as  a  Church 
in  all  times  of  revolution  and  change,  as  to  what  form  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  established,  as  to  what  Caesar  or  dynasty  shall 
bear  sway.  In  their  civil  capacity,  its  members  can  contend  in 
concert  with  their  fellow-citizens  for  their  just  rights ;  but  if  the 
Church  bears  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  any  sense,  it 
shall  perish  as  to  its  spirituality  and  pow^  by  the  very  sword  it 
has  assumed.  The  instructions  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  to 
marriage,  divorce,  and  suits  at  law  before  heathen  men,  cannot 
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prove  the  contrary  of  this.  As  once  understood,  when  the 
province  of  the  Church  and  State  were  not  properly  distinguished, 
these  matters,  as  well  as  all  questions  of  wills  and  testaments, 
wei;e  adjudicated  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  for  a  long  time 
they  have  been  remitted  wholly  to  civil  tribunals,  and  the  official 
robes  of  judges  in  this  and  perhaps  some  other  States,  are  the 
robes  of  the  clerical  canonists  of  a  former  day.  The  Presbyte- 
ries of  the  South  could  no  longer  meet  in  an  Assembly  which 
denounced  them  and  the  government  under  which  they  lived. 

The  old  Assembly  stigmatised  the  course  of  the  South,  in 
which  we  were  all  implicated,  as  "treason,  rebellion,  anarchy, 
fraud,"  "contrary  to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion  and  morali- 
ty," affirming  that  it  was  "the  solemn  duty  of  the  national 
government  to  crush  force  by  force,"  "that  if  in  any  case 
treason,  rebellion,  and  anarchy  can  possibly  be  sinful,  they  are 
in  this  case."  (Minutes  of  1862.)  It  declared  "the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  our  government;  and  its  honored  flag,  our 
flag."  (Minutes  of  1863.)  It  savs  of  the  attempt  of  the  South 
to  set  up  her  independence,  that  it  "threatens  the  annihilation 
of  the  principles  of  free  Christian  government,  and  thus  has 
rendered  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery  incompatible  with  the 
preservation  of  our  own  liberty  and  independence."  (Minutes, 
1864.)  In  1865,  it  speaks  of  our  effort  as  an  "atrocious  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  perpetuation 
of  slavery;"  declares  that  it*  "does  not  intend  to  abandon  the 
territory  in  which  our  churches  are  found ;"  orders  all  its 
presbyteries  to  examine  every  applicant  from  the  speeded  States 
as  to  whether  he  has  at  any  time  aided  or  countenanced  the 
rebellion ;  and  makes  his  confessing  and  forsaking  his  sin  a 
prerequisite  to  his  reception ;  it  requires  him  to  renounce  and 
forsake  the  doctrine  that  the  slavery  of  the  South  is  sustained 
by  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  same  duties  are  enjoined  upon 
Synods  in  relation  to  Presbyteries,  upon  sessions  in  relation  to 
applicants  for  membership  in  the  Church ;  if  any  have  favored 
the  rebellion,  have  borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  have 
held  slavery  to  be  an  ordinance  [i.  e.  an  appointment]  of  God, 
only  by  a  repenting  and  renouncing  of  these  specific  sins,  can 
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they  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  It  declares 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  Presbyteries  and  Synods  as  un- 
warranted, schismatical,  and  unconstitutional,  institutes  measures 
for  dividing  and  breaking  down  these  Presbyteries,  and  inaugu- 
rates, under  its  Board  of  Missions,  a  system  of  proselytism 
throughout  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  introducing  into  it  divisions 
with  the  view  of  regaining  here  the  territory  they  had  lost. 

Let  us  notice,  at  this  point, '  the  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  circumstances  through  which  we  have  passed,  com- 
paring them  with  those  of  our  fathers  in  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  The  contemporary  literature  of  that  period  and  of 
this,  are  strikingly  similar.  If  the  Southern  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence has  been  called  ^'treason,"  an  "atrocious  and  wicked 
rebellion,"  so  was  the  revolutionary  uprising  of  our  fathers.  If 
there  has  been  naught  but  revenge  against  us,  so  there  was  in 
England,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  naught  but  cries  of  revenge 
against  t?te7n.  If  Tarleton's  march  through  Carolina  in  1780 
and  1781,  was  marked  with  tne  ashes,  and  smoking  ruins,  and 
demolished  churches  of  our  fathers,  so,  but  on  a  wider  and  more 
terrific  scale,  was  Sherman's  in  1865.  If  the  spoUa  opima  of 
modern  warfare,  if  casks  of  plate  were  borne  away  from  this  soil 
by  a  British  soldiery  then,  so,  only  in  vastly  larger  amounts, 
and  with  a  more  greedy  spirit,  w-^re  they  by  a  Federal  soldiery 
now ;  if  a  price  was  set  on  the  heatls  of  Hancock  and  Adams  in 
that  day,  and  George  Washington  was  denounced  as  the  arch- 
traitor  of  afl,  so  has  it  been  in  these  months  just  past,  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  civil  head  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Especially  was  this  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  the  pcrfei^vidum  ingenium  Scotorum.  And  had  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  America  sustained  the  same  relations 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  tlie  cliurchcs  of  the  South  have 
done  to  those  of  the  North,  and  had  our  fathers  failed,  as  we 
have  failed,  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  we  might  have 
seen  the  Scotch  General  Assembly,  closely  wedded  as  it  was  to 
the  State,  passing  the  same  laws  against  our  fathers,  as  the 
Assembly  of  1865  has  done  against  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
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South,  j!^^  to  the  moral  right  and  the  moral  wrong,  the  two 
struggles  stand  on  the  same  basis;  both  were  struggles  for 
constitutional  and  self-government ;  and  if  the  one  has  been 
accepted  as  being  no  miforo  Dei,foro  conscientice,  etforo  Ecele- 
sice,  so  also  should  it  be  with  the  other. 

Had  the  Assenibly  which  met  at  Pittsburgh  possessed  the 
friendly  spirit  towards  their  brethren  of  the  South,  manifested 
by  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  North,  towards  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  South,  and  abstained  from  all  invasions  of  the 
province  of  the  State,  the  return  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  to  their  former  ecclesiastical  relations  would  have 
followed,  if  not  immediately,  yet  probably  in  due  time.  But 
when  they  required  of  them  repentance,  humiliation,  and  con- 
fession of  sin  for  views  of  the  rights  of  the  States  as  sovereign 
which  have  always  been  held  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  their  eifort  to  recover  their 
original  rights,  and  this  as  a  condition  of  their  return,  there  was 
but  one  voice  throughout  the  Southern  Church  as  to  their  duty. 

Call  and  organisation  of  the  Assembly  at  Macon. 

The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Macon  having  failed  for  the 
reasons  named  on  page  67,  the  Moderator  and  Stated  and 
Permanent  Clerks,  at  the  request  of  many  private  members  of 
the  Church  and  several  Presbyteries,  called  upon  all  the  Pres-* 
byteries  of  "  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Confederate  States 
of  America"  to  send  commissioners  to  a  Greneral  Assembly  to 
meet  at  Macon  on  the  14th  of  December,  1865.  This  call  was 
obeyed;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  travelling  was 
great,  the  delegates  assembled  were  sixty-two  in  number,  forty-, 
three  of  whom  were  ministers ;  the  largest  clerical  representation 
since  the  first  meeting  in  Augusta.  The  Assembly  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Moderator  of 
the  last  Assembly,  from  Joshua  xiii.  1.  The  Rev.  George  Howe, 
D.  D.,  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Hill,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Orange,  Temporary  Clerk.  The  Rev.  John  N". 
Waddel,  D.  D.,  resigned  his  office  as  Stated  Clerk,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,"  D.  D.,  was  elected  to  this  office ;  and  the 
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Rev.  William  Brown,  D.  D.,  to  that  of  Permanent  Clerk,  vacated 
by  Dr.  Wilson's  election.  The  Assembly  adjourned  on  the  19th 
of  December,  after  a  laborious  session  of  five  days,  to  'meet  in 
the  city  of  Memphis  on  the  third  Thursday: — the  15th  day — of 
November,  1866. 

It  was  the  fifth  Southern  Assembly,  an  organisation  which,  as 
is  affirmed  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  addressed  to  the  Churches, 
*'  was  formed  out  of  elements  among  the  oldest  in  the  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country,  carrying  with  it  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  original  Church,  including  a  territory  of 
tAvelve  States,  embracing  ten  Synods,  forty-six  Presbyteries,  one 
thousand  ministers,  and  about  seventy  thousand  Church  mem- 
bers." As  we  are  desirous  of  preserving  in  our  pages  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  highest  judicatory  from  year  to  year,  we 
shall  proceed  to  present  a  historical  view  of  the  various  matters 
which  were  determined. 
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Name  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Assembly. 

This  item,  which  had  already  been  discussed  to  solne  extent  in 
those  religious  journals  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Chiirch 
that  had  survived  the  war,  was  brought  up  on  the  third  day  of  the 
sessions  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 

The  following  names  were  proposed : 

1.  The  Committee  reported,  recommending  that  the  name  of 
thp  Church  should  be  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  It  had  been  previously  agreed  that  other 
members  should  present  such  names  as  they  preferred,  and  that 
all  speeches  should  be  limited  to  five  minutes,  and  that  the 
names  should  be  voted  on  seriatim.  2.  The  Bev.  T.  W.  Hooper 
proposed  "  The  Southern  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  3.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gillespie,  "  The  American  Pres- 
byterian Church."  4.  Another  member,  "  The  Evangelical 
Presbyterian  Church."  5.  Col.  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  for  a  friend, 
"The  General  Assembly  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  United 
States."  6.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Gaillard,  "The  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church."  7.  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Bowman,  "The  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States."     8.  The  Rev.  A. 
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H.  Caldwell,  '' The  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church."  9.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  "  The  2d  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States."  10.  Prof.  Charles  Phil- 
lips, "The  3d  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  [ 
the  United  States."  11.  James  Miller,  ruling  elder,  "The 
Constitutional  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States." 
12.  The  Rev.  John  Miller,  "The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States."  13.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  "The  Presbyterian  Church  South."  14.  The 
Rev.*i)r.  E.  T.  Baird,  "  The  Protestant  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  (His  second  choice.)  15.  The 
Rev.  Geo.  A.  Caldwell,  "The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Christ." 
16.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson,  "  The  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly." 

Dr.  Baird,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures, 
advocated  the  name  proposed  by  the  Committee.  Other  names 
had  been  before  them  by  overture  and  otherwise,  and  the  name 
they  all  disliked  at  first,  commended  itself  more  and  more  to 
their  minds,  and  was  finally  unanimously  agreed  to.  He'  did  not 
like  the  word  "Free;"  it  needs  too  much  explanation  to  make 
it  understood.  It  is  the  name,  too,  of  an  Abolition  body  at  the 
North.  The  name  proposed  difi'ered  from  that  of  the  Church 
North  by  the  omission  of  two  words,  "of  America."  This  difier- 
ence  was  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  law,  and  the  name  was 
simple  and  significant.  If  the  name  Protestant,  suggested  by 
Col.  Preston,  met  favor,  he  would  like  the  word  Reformed 
prefixed.  Some  would  suppose  that  we  adopted  the  word  Prot- 
estant, because  we  protest  against  the  errors  of  the  Assembly 
North.  We  have  no  more  to  do  with  them.  Our  views  are 
embodied  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  If  they  of  the  North 
adopt  that,  we  do  not  protest  against  them  for  doing  so.  But 
we  belong  to  the  great  Reformation  from  Popery  as  truly  as 
they.  Because  w^e  have  waded  through  seas  of  blood,  we  have 
not  changed  our  religious  views.  We  are  Presbyterians  still. 
In  relation  to  the  name  "Constitutional,"  if  adopted,  our  Con- 
fession would  read  curiously,  "  The  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Presbyterian  Church." 
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The  Rev.  T.  W.  Hooper  preferred  the  ''  Southern  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  It  was  the  name  by 
which  we  would  be  known.  It  was  not  a  political  designation. 
It  would  mark  our  position  on  important  subjects,  as  contending, 
for-example,  for  the  Headship  of  Christ. 

Col.  Preston  regarded  the  "  Protestant  Pi'esbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States"  as  both  descriptive  and  distinctive.  He 
did  not  like  "Evangelical,"  for  this  would  seem  to  imply  that 
some  other  churches  were  not  so.  He  liked  Protestant  simply 
as  a  mere  titular  distinction,  and  without  reference  to  any  other 
Church,  and  as  having  an  old  historic  sense.  In  the  name 
proposed  by  the  Committee,  there  might  seem  to  be  a  little  of 
the  old  leaven,  as  if  we  practically  assumed  the  name  of  the  old 
Church,  which  would  indicate  hostility  in  a  small  way. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mitchell  wished  for  something  distinctive. 
The  Committee's  name  might  do  in  law,  but  he  thought  it  no 
name.  He  did  not  like  the  word  South,  or  any  other  sectional 
designation.  He  was  Southern  all  over,  from  head  to  foot,  but 
he  would  not  give  the  slightest  offence  to  that  noble  band  of 
brethren  who  have  sympathised  with  us,  and  are  bravely  battling 
for  us  and  the  truth.  He  would  interpose  no  barrier  between 
us  and  any  with  whom  it  may  one  day  be  our  lot  to  stand  side 
by  side.  No  one  name  can  express  the  whole  truth.  We  are 
Evangelical  and  Old  School  Presbyterians ;  but  these  terms 
describe  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  term  Protestant  is* 
peculiarly  appropriate.  We  do  protest  against  the  violation  of 
the  law  of  Christian  love,  of  Presbyterian,  scriptural  truth,  as 
well  as  the  course  others  once  with  us  have  pursued  towards  us. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Bowman  objected  against  the  term  Protestant, 
that  it  was  assumed  already  by  a  portion  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  preferred  the  word  "Free."  It  was  distinctive 
and  Presbyterian.  It  was  borne  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  there,  means  separation  from  the  State.  He  was  unable  to 
see  any  connexion  between  the  word  Southern  and  the  Headship 
of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  preferred  tlie  name  "  Tlie  Second 
General   Asscin])ly,"  etc.      We  wanted   a   name   corresponding 
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with  the  facts.  He  desired  to  be  called  by  no  other  name  but 
Presbyterian.  And  we  ought  to  choose  a  name  which  would  not 
be  spiteful,  or  oifensive,  or  sectional.  We  wanted  a  name  which 
would  prev^t  mistakes  in  matters  of  gift  and  bequest.  A  name 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
legislators  when  asked  for  a  charter.  In  calling  ourselves  the 
Second  General  Assembly,  we  would  have  a  name  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  and  would  only  claim  to  be  second  in  point  of 
time.  Let  us  be  modest.  God  has  humbled  us.  Let  us  claini 
nothing  that  does  not  belong  to  us. 

Prof.  Charles  Phillips  advocated  "  The  Third  General  Assem- 
bly, etc."  The  New  School  was  the  second  in  the  order  of  time. 
Ours  was  the  third. 

The  Rev.  John  Miller  said  if  the  Assembly  should  adopt  the 
title  he  preferred,  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteries 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,"  it  would  exhibit  in  the  very 
name  the  manner  in  which  the  Assembly  is  constituted.  It 
might  not  furnish  a  popular  title ;  yet  churches  are  often  called 
by  names  they  do  not  prefer,  e,  g.,  Old  School  and  ^ew  School 
Presbyterians.  The  "Established"  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
"Roman"  Catholic,  are  not  found  in  the  Symbolical  Books  of 
those  Churches.  Names  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  should  indicate 
something  real  and  historical,  as,  for  example,  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  general  term  Protestant.  He  objected  to 
the  word,  constitutional,  as  untasteful,  unwise,  and  undignified. 
Let  us  not  move  a  brick  in  the  old  building  that  can  be  avoided. 
He  hoped  all  adjectives  "Free,"  "Protestant,"  "Reformed," 
etc.,  would  be  discarded.  We  need  but  a  few  points  for  lawyers 
to  hang  a  title  to  in  the  charter. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  liked  "Presbyterian  Church,  South." 
1.  It  expresses  the  truth.  2.  It  would  harmonise  different  parts 
of  our  body.  We  are  not  going  to  unite  with  the  Church  North ; 
let  them,  if  they  wish,  unite  with  us.  3.  This  name  indicates 
the  rightfulness  of  our  withdrawing  from  the  Assembly  North  in 
1861.  Constitutional  had  been  used  by  the  New  School  body 
and  gave  great  offence  to  the  Old  School.  "South"  was  a 
simple  name  and  a  modest  one. 
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The  Rev.  H.  G.  Hill  plead  for  "Constitutional,"  that  it  was — 
1.  Distinctive.  2.  Truthful;  for  we  claim  to  be  opposed  to  the 
unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Church  from  which  we  are 
separated.  3.  It  was  a  catholic  name ;  none  that  might  wish  to 
join  us  would  object  to  it. 

•  Dr.  Smyth  came  to  the  Assembly  desirous  to  have  the  word 
"JVee"  adopted.  That  is  classic;  it  is  truthful.  He  loved 
it  because  of  its  history  in  Scotland ;  but  when  he  heard  the 
word  constitutional,  he  preferred  it.  It  was  no  objection  that 
the  New  School  had  for  a  time  adopted  it.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  we  hold  on  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  our  sheet  anchor  to 
hold  us  to  our  moorings. 

The  subject  was  disposed  of  after  this  discussion,  (the  words. 
General  Assembly,  being  ^rst  stricken  out,)  by  the  following 
vote : 

For  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,       ...         2 

For  the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church,      ...         2 

For  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,      ....         7 

For  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,    .       42 

On  motion,  the  vote  for  the  latter  name  was  made  unanimous. 

Thus  was  this  somewhat  vexed  question  disposed  of,  by  adopting 

as  much  of  the  old,  time-honored  designation  of  the  Church  as 

could  well  be  done,  and  have  it  in  any  degree  distinctive ;  and 

avoiding,  in  the  name,  any  unauthorised  hypothesis  that  we  are 

contending  for  merely  temporary  and  sectional  ends. 
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Foreign  Missions. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson. 
The  war  had  interrupted  our  communications  with  our  missiona- 
ries during  the  year,  and  greatly  circumscribed  our  efforts.  No 
letters  at  all  had  been  received  from  Southern  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands,  and  communications  with  those  in  the  Indian 
country  had  been  infrequent.  There  had  been  much  distress 
among  the  Indians,  owing  to  desolations  occasioned  by  the  war, 
and  misunderstanding  with  the  Government  in  settling  their 
affairs.     The  missionaries  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor.- 
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tance  of  continuing  their  labors  among  this  people,  and  a  sum  of 
six  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  this 
Mission  during  the  year.  Dr.  Kalopothakes,  missionary  in 
Greece,  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  United  Synod,  desires 
connexion  with  this  committee.  The  Rev.  II.  B.  Pratt,  of  North 
Carolina,  stood  ready  to  resume  his  mission  at  Bogota,  in  South 
America ;  and  there  were  others  waiting  to  be  employed  by  this 
branch  of  the  Church. 

The  Standing  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions 
on  Foreign  Missions,  which  were  adopted: 

'^  Resolved,  1.  That  oui*  Foreign  Missionary  organisation  be 
continued,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  is  authorised  to  go 
forward  with  their  work,  and  occupy,  as  far  as  practicable, 
whatever  openings  may  present  themselves  in  the  providence  of 
God  in  any  part  of  the  world;  and  especially  to  direct  their 
attention  to  Africa  as  a  field  of  missionary  labor  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  this  Church,  and  with  this  view  to  secure  as  soon 
as  practicable  missionaries  from  among  the  African  race  on  this 
continent  who  may  bear  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  the 
homes  of  their  ancestors. 

"2.  To  sustain  and  carry  forward  this  work,  this  Assembly 
solemnly  and  earnestly  exhorts  all  our  people  to  make  liberal 
contributions  to  this  object,  according  to  their  ability,  to  offer 
their  fervent  prayers  for  God's  blessing  upon  our  efforts,  and  to 
consecrate  their  sons  to  the  service  of  him  who  counted  not  his 
own  life  dear  unto  him,  but  gladly  gave  it  up  for  us  all. 

"3.  That  an  opportunity  may  be  statedly  offered  for  special 
prayer  for  Foreign  Missions,  this  Assembly  recommends  the 
observance  of  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer  in  all  our  congrega- 
tions, and  that  contributions  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  this 
object. 

"4.  That  this  Assembly  tenders  to  ou;-  missionaries  among 
the  Indians,  and  those  among  whom  they  labor,  our  hearty 
affection  and  sympathy  in  all  their  distresses  and  desolations,  and 
pledges  the  churches  to  an  earnest  effort  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  raise  the  amount  stated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
their  support,  and  the  relief  of  their  present  distress. 

*'5.  That  in  our  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  Sunday 
schools,  this  subject  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  children  and 
youth,  and  an  efifort  be  made  to  interest  them  in  behalf  of  this 
cause."  * 
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,  Domestic  Missions. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions  presented  its 
report  from  May  1,  1864,  to  May  1,  1865,  through  the  Secreta- 
ry, the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson ;  for  the  two  Committees 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  sinCe  1863,  have  consisted  of 
the  same  persons.  The  Committee  appears  to  have  prosecuted 
its  work  with  energy  and  wisdom,  and  not  without  tokens  of  the 
divine  favor.  Owing  to  the  want  of  laborers  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  public  affairs,  little  was  done  towards  promoting  religion 
in  destitute  and  frontier  settlements ;  only  one  new  missionary 
having  been  commissioned  for  that  work.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred, however,  were  commissioned  for  the  army,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  were  in  active  service  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
receiving  their  support  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  churches.  A  large  proportion  of  these  had  been 
connected  with  the  army  from  two  to  four  years,  performing 
labors  and  enduring  hardships  which  may  never  be  fully  under- 
stood in  this  life.  Thousands  of  our  brave  soldiers  were 
converted  by  their  instrumentality,  some  of  whom  have  entered 
into  rest,  while  others  have  been  spared  to  uphold  and  beautify 
the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  contributions  of  the 
churches  during  the  year  were  generous,  amounting  to  $63,189 
82  ;  and  the  expenditures  were  $61,631  90. 

"Whatever  disappointment,"  says  the  Report,  "may  have  been 
experienced  by  us  as  a  people,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
our  independence,  as  a  Church  we  should  ever  be  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty Grod  for  the  repeated  and  abundant  outpouring  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  our  armies  during  the  progress  of  the  bloody  conflict. 
That  our  camps  should  have  been  made  nurseries  of  piety,  is 
something  not  only  new  and  unprecedented  in  warfare,  but  may 
be  regarded  as  an  encouraging  token  of  God's  purpose  to  favor 
and  bless  our  future  Zion.  If  these  rich  and  spiritual  fruits  are 
carefully  gathered  and  husbanded  for  the  Master's  use,  we  may 
soon  have  occasion  to  forget  our  temporal  sorrows  in  the  abun- 
dance of  our  spiritual  joys." 

"  In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  three  departments  of 
missionary  labor  claim  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  at  the 
present  time,  viz.,  1.  The  building  up  of  our  crippled  and  broken 
down    churches.     2.  The   extending   of  the-  knowledge  of  the 
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gospel  to  the  destitute  and  frontier  regions  of  the  country. 
3.  Providing  religious  instruction  for  the  colored  people  among 
us. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  most  urgent,  but,  it  is 
hoped,  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  only  for  a  limited 
period.  The  second  is  a  permanent  work,  and  must  come  up  for 
consideration  from  year  to  year.  The  third  has  claims  of'  the 
most  weighty  and  serious  character,  and'  like  the  second,  will 
come  up  for  consideration  as  often  as  the  Assembly  shall  meet. 
In  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  feeling  among  the  negro 
population,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what  general  course  of 
instruction  would  be  best  suited  to  their  circumstances.  Perhaps 
the  best  course  for  the  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  will  be  to 
remind  the  churches  under  their  care  of  their  duty  to  instruct 
these  people  in  the  way  of  salvation,  leaving  it  for  each  church 
to  pursue  that  course  which  in  its  judgment  will  seem  best,  and 
appoitit  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  some  general 
plan  to  be  adopted  by  all  our  churches.  It  would  be  well  for 
that  committee  to  be  composed  of  individuals  from  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  so  that  all  the  varied  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  before  their  minds  in  preparing  the  report. 

^'  The  restoration  of  our  crippled  and  broken  down  churches  is 
undoubtedly  the  object  which  claims  the  immediate  and  earnest 
attention  of  this  Assembly.  These  churches  are  to  be  found  in 
every  section  of  our  country  that  has  been  occupied  for  any 
length  of  time  by  Northern  soldiers,  and  especially  along  the 
broad  track  of  those  desolating  marches  that  were  made 
through  most  of  the  central  Southern  State's.  Wherever  the 
armies  have  gone,  the  country  has  been  desolated,  the  people 
have  been  impoverished,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  living  God  have  either  been  entirely  destroyed, 
or  so  much  injured  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  In  many  places  our 
people  are  not  only  without  houses  in  which  to  worship,  but  are 
without  ministers  to  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life.  Some  of 
our  ablest  and  most  earnest  ministers  have  been  compelled  to 
betake  themselves  to  school-keeping,  or  some  other  secular  em- 
ployment, in  order  to  provide  their  families  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Worse  than  all,  in  the  very  midst  of  this  distress 
and  prostration,  an  enemy  threatens  to  invade  our  borders,  sow 
dissensions  among  our  people,  and  gather  our  flocks  into  folds 
which  they  have  not  known." 

"  What  seems  especially  necessary  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
judgment  of  your  committee,  to  rally  the  whole  Southern  Church, 
and  bring  out  all  her  disposable  resources,  is  to  bring  forward  some 
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feasible  plan  by  which  their  gifts  may  be  brought  together  and 
be  laid  out  wisely  and  judiciously  in  relieving  the  distresses  of 
the  suffering  churches.  The  committee,  therefore,  would  recom- 
.mend  the  appointment  of  what  may  be  called  a  Sustentation 
Committee,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  raise  and  disburse  funds  in 
connexion  with  this  great  object.  That  committee  need  consist 
only  of  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  one  commissioner  from  each 
Synod." 

"  It  is  confidently  believed,  also,  that  by  this  plan,  all  our 
crippled  churches  may  be  placed  on  their  feet,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  support  of  their  pastors  is  concerned,  before  the  meeting  of 
the  next  Assembly." 

•  Dr.  Wilson  then  proceeded  to  address  the  Assembly.  He  said 
that  a  flood  of  destruction  had  passed  over  the  land,  wasting  and 
exhausting  our  resources.  If  ever  there  was  a  call  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  needy  brethren,  to  aid  in  sustaining  our  feeble 
and  impoverished  churches,  such  a  call  comes  to  us  now.  These 
churches  are  our  brethren,  the  purchase-  of  Christ — the  bride  of 
the  Lamb.  A  march  of  devastation  had  been  made  through  his 
Presbytery ;  they  were  .reduced  to  great  destitution.  But  a 
plan  of  sustentation  had  been  adopted  there  such  as  had  been 
recommended  here ;  this  would  not  give  them  large  salaries,  but 
would  so  help  them  that  they  could  live.  If  other  Presbyteries 
would  do  the  same,  the  work  would  be  accomplished.  He  alluded 
to  one  church  where,  knowing  as  he  did  their  straitened  con- 
dition, if  the  question  had  been  asked  how  much  they  ought  to 
give,  he  would  have  said  $25  for  one,  or  $100  for  all  our  four 
schemes  would  be  a  good  contribution.  Yet  the  effort  was  made 
for  this  single  cause,  and  $150  was  obtained.  We  are  in  no 
worse  condition  than  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  when  their 
exodus  from  the  Established  Church  threw  upon  them  such  a 
vast  burden.  , 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Brown  said  that  he  had  from  his  position 
been  obliged  to  know  a  great  deal  concerning  the  desolations 
spoken  of.  He  had  seen  much,  and  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  sufferings  of  our  people.  Our  homes,  our  property 
have  been  destroyed.  Some  of  this  was  the  necessary,  unavoid- 
able effect  of  war.     Most  of  it  we  know  was  done  in  a  spirit  of 
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lawless,  wicked  plunder.  How  often  liave  our  people  lifted  up 
the  cry  with  sorrow  and  tears,  as  they  said  :  "  Our  holy  (if  not 
our  beautiful)  house  where  our  fathers  praised  God,  is  burned 
with  fire,  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste."  He  well 
knew  that  mourning  and  lamentation  and  woe  were  written  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  land.  And  yet,  blessed  be  God !  we  can 
say,  "  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  we 
are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ; 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed." 

Never  had  he  felt  daily  so  much  impressed,  encouraged,  and 
comforted,  with  the  great  truth  set  forth  in  that  noble  46th 
Psalm  which  brought  support  to  the  heart  of  Luther  in  some  of 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  Reformation — "  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
her,  she  shall  not  be  greatly  moved ;  God  shall  help  her,  and 
that  right  early." 

He  doubted  not,  that  when  the  Lord  had  tried  us,  he  would 
"  bring  forth  our  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  our  judgment 
as  the  noonday."  Let  us  hope  we  shall  be  a  blessed  illustration 
of  what  has  so  often  occurred,  that  our  "deep  poverty  shall 
abound  unto  the  riches  of  our  liberality."  This  truth  has  been 
wonderfully  exhibited  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Our 
brother,  the  Secretary,  has  said  our  condition  is  no  worse  than 
was  theirs.  Why,  sir,  it  is  not  nearly  so  bad.  Scotland  is  com- 
paratively a  poor  country.  The  congregations  went  out  from 
every  house  of  worship,  their  pastors  out  of  every  manse.  They 
built  new  and  often  better  ones  all  over  the  land.  They  estab- 
lished theological  seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  and  parochial 
schools ;  they  sustained  their  schemes  of  foreign  and  domestic 
missions,  and  education,  and  whatever  was  needed  for  vigorous 
action  and  healthful  progress.  It  was  'Hhe  power  of  the  littles," 
which  under  Chalmers'  eye  accomplished  the  work.  When  a 
section  in  the  Highlands  expressed  almost  a  despair  of  succeed- 
ing in  its  part,  he  declared  he  would  undertake  their  whole 
support,  if  the  people  would  give  him  their  pinches  of  snuff.  We 
are  to  succeed  in  our  struggle,  not  by  the  few  great  gifts  of  the 
rich,  but  by  the  manifold  and  oft-repeated  gifts  of  the  humble 
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poor.  He  rejoiced  an  all  that  brethren  in  Kentucky  or  else-' 
where  were  doing  to  help  us ;  it  is  right  and  blessed  for  them  to 
give,  and  it  is  right  and  blessed  for  us,  as  in  the  day  of  our 
calamity,  to  receive  it,  even  with  tears  of  gratitude  to  them,  and 
to  their  Lord  and  ours.  But  our  reliance,  under  God,  must  be 
upon  ourselves. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  said  he  had  no  thought  prepared,  but  his 
heart  was  full  of  this  subject.  He  had  heard  many  in  the 
Church  say,  'We  do  not  submit  to  this  dispensation  of  Prov- 
idence." Others  say,  'We  do  submit,  because  it  is  God's  will, 
and  we  can't  help  it."  There  is  no  submission  in  that — none  at 
all.  Job  said,  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away."  What  then?  "I  cannot  help  myself,  I  am  under  his 
sovereign  hand  ?"  No,  sir,  not  that,  but,  '^  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

Do  we  contribute  according  to  our  ability  ?  He  had*  asked  a 
young  man  recently,  "How  much  do  you  spend  for  tobacco?" 
A  little  estimate  ran  the  amount  up  to  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  I  asked  another  of  moderate  means ;  and  the  amount  was 
one  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Moderator,  we  have  been  too  rich,  and 
I  do  not  only  submit  to  God's  providence,  but  I  thank  him  that 
it  has  pleased  him  to  make  us  poor,  that  we  may  he  rich. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Berry  said  that  our  experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  good  to  be  afflicted.  There  is  a  blessing  in  the  chastisements 
of  God.  It  has  been  every  where  conceded  that  in  the  war 
through  which  we  have  passed,  the  people  have  nobly  vindicated 
\\\.fivc  manhood.  "All  is  lost,  save  honor."  Now  let  our  people 
vindicate  their  Christian  manhood  by  self-devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer.  They  must  come  up  fully  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  poor.  It  is 
dishonorable  to  have  riches  and  abuse  the  trust.  Let  us  recog- 
nise our  Avork,  our  obligations  to  rely,  under  God,  chiefly  upon 
ourselves.  We  owe  this  to  the  Church,  to  its  Divine  Head,  and 
by  his  help  we  will  do  it. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  as  chairman  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Domestic  Missions,  reported  the  following  resolutions 
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touching  the  Sustentation  scheme  of  the  committee,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Assembly :  . ^,:.,  ^:,.,y.,.^ ;,.._;.. ^,^^,.^ 

"1.  That  the  General  Assembly  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  a  '  susten- 
tation fund'  for  the  exigencies  of  our  churches,  but  assign  the 
conduct  of  this  agency  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  Domestic 
Missions,  also  that  a  member  from  each  Synod  be  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  general  scheme  set  forth  in  their  report. 

"  2.  That  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Welch,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  be  the 
commissioner  from  the  Synod  of  Arkansas;  Rev.  R.  Nail,  D.  D., 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  from  the  Synod  of  Alabama ;  Rev.  D.  Wills, 
Macon,  Ga.,  from  the  Synod  of  Georgia;  Rev.  J.  0.  Sted- 
man,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  from  Memphis ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Lyon,  D.  D., 
Columbus,  Miss.,  from  Mississippi ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Caldwell,  Pulas- 
ki, Tenn.,  from  Nashville;  Rev.  J.  Rumple,  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
from  North  Carolina ;  Rev.  S.  A.  King,  Milford,  Texas,  from 
Texas ;  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  from 
Virginia.  , 

"  3.  That  the  General  Assembly  order  collections  in  behalf  of 
the  sustentation  fund,  to  be  made  in  all  our  churches  on  the 
second  Sabbath  of  February  next,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prac- 
ticable ;  and  that  the  proceeds  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Professor  James  Wood- 
row,  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  or  to  the  Synodical  Commissioners." 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  up  to  this  time  thirty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  contributed  to  this  cause,  partly  from  the 
Kentucky  Board  of  Aid,  partly  from  the  churches  in  ,  Balti- 
more, and  partly  from  our  own  churches;  and  that  all  the  severe 
cases  of  suffering  among  Southern  pastors,  which  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners,  have  received  substantial 
relief.  The  Committee  is  now  addressing  itself  to  the  work  of 
rebuilding  and  restoring  the  houses  of  worship  which  have  been 
utterly  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Of 
the  number  of  these  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South, 
we  have  no  full  knowledge,  but  about  sixty  have  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Committee. 


v       (^ 


Education. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Education  was 
exceedingly  brief.     They  had  no  beneficiaries  receiving  aid  since 
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their  last  report.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  war,  our  young  men 
were  in  the  army,  the  amount  of  funds  collected  was  small,  and 
this  amount,  like  others  nmch  more  considerable  in  the  hands 
of  other  Committees,  became  worthless  when  the  Confederate 
Government  was  overthrown.  The  report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee was  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood.  It  enlarged 
upon  ''  the  increasing  need  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  enter 
upon  the  labors  of  the  vast  field"  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee ;  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  last  four  years,  very  few 
have  entered  the  ministry ;  that  nearly  all  of  those  who  were  in 
the  various  stages  of  preparation  for  the  sacred  work,  were  called 
into  the  field  of  civil  strife,  and  forced  to  suspend  their  studies ; 
not  a  few  had  given  up  their  lives  in  the  conflict ;  others  were 
broken  in  health  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope  of  preaching 
the  gospel ;  others  still,  by  the  delay  incurred,  had  entered  upon 
secular  pursuits.  An  interruption  of  four  years  in  all  the  stages 
of  preparation  for  the  ministry  creates  a  gap  not  easily  filled, 
the  evil  efiects  of  which  the  Church  will  soon  feel.  Ministers 
with  us  are  not  made  in  a  day.  A  large  increase  will  be  needed 
for  the  work  of  Domestic  Missions  now  opening  before  us,  and 
for  the  foreign  field,  upon  the  cultivation  of  which  we  may  hope 
that  the  Church  will  be  anew  permitted  to  enter.  Those,  too, 
who  a  short  time  since,  were  abundantly  able  to  pursue  their 
preparation  for  the  ministry  without  aid  from  the  Church,  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  their  worldly  substance.  Years  of  com- 
paratively little  profit  to  themselves  or  the  Church  would  elapse 
before  they  could  enter  the  ministry,  unless  the  Church  should 
come  up  heartily  to  their  aid,  if  indeed  they  could  enter  it  at 
all. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  and  adopted  by 
the  Assembly,  call  upon  the  churches  to  contribute  to  this  cause, 
as  God  shall  prosper  them ;  upon  Presbyteries,  to  relax  none  of 
their  vigilance  in  selecting  those  upon  whom  the  charities  of  the 
Church  are  to  be  bestowed ;  for  one  unworthy  subject  receiving 
aid  from  public  funds,  may  do  an  injury  which  scores  of  worthy 
recipients  will  not  be  able  to  repair;  they  are  urged  also  to 
carefulness  in  maintaining  fully  the  requirements  of  our  stan- 
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dards  in  regard  to  education,  even  under  the  present  strong 
temptations  to  depart  from  them.  Ministers  and  people  are 
called  upon  to  remember  the  injunction  of  the  Saviour,  "  Pray 
ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers 
into  his  harvest,"  and  parents  to  dedicate  their  sons  to  the 
blessed  work  of  prieaching  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  day 
for  special  prayer,  and  instruction  from  the  pulpit  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  illustrated  its  importance  by  a  reference  to  Davidson 
College.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  one  half  of  the 
students  were  professors  of  religion,  and  more  than  half  of  these 
had  the  ministry  in  view.  But  of  them  all,  he  knew  of  only  one 
still  looking  to  the  ministry.  Of  the  others,  some  have  faHen  in 
battle,  some  have  felt  that  the  opportunity  of  preparation  has 
been  lost,  "  and  it  pained  him  to  say,  some  had  lost  all  their 
interest  in  matters  of  religion."  But  if  this  was  so,  according  to 
our  belief,  it  was  because  the  root  of  the  matter  was  not  found 
in  them. 

The  fourth  Thursday  in  February  was  recommended  by  the 
Assembly  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the 
youth  of  our  country,  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  min- 
istry, and  the  Sabbath  preceding  as  a  day  of  special  instruc- 
tion from  the  pulpit  on  that  subject. 

Subsequently,  a  discussion  arose  on  the  method  of  conducting 
beneficiary  education. 

An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  at  Columbia  in  1863,  asking 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  whole  subject  of 
beneficiary  education,  and  report  to  the  General  Assembly  next 
ensuing.  This  committee  reported  through  its  Chairman,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  at  Charlotte,  in  1864,  and  the 
report  was  adopted  as  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  Assembly 
with  much  clearness  and  force,  was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Minutes  of  that  year,  and  recommended  to  the  Committee  of 
Publication  as  one  of  their  permanent  tracts.  The  report  of 
that  committee  embraces  the  results  of  the  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  some  who  have  had  the  largest  opportunity  of  testing 
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the  whole  workings  of  the  system  of  beneficiary  education  as 
administered  in  this  branch  of  the  Church.  The  committee  was 
continued,  with  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  and 
William  L.  Mrtchell,  Esq.,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  on  the 
question  "  whether  the  support  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
should  be  provided  for  and  superintended  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, or  by  the  Presbyteries,  or  in  what  other  way."  In  the 
times  of  confusion  a,nd  trouble  which  intervened,  there  was  no 
consultation  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  a  report  prepared 
at  Macon  by  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  (who  dissented  from  the 
Committee's  previous  report,)  and  submitted  to  other  members 
of  the  Committee  in  attendance,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly 
recommending,  in  substance,  that  the  support  of  candidates 
should  be  provided  for  and  superintended  by  Presbyteries^ 

To  this  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth  objected  that  the  fields  open  for 
Domestic  Missions  lie  within  certain  Presbyteries,  still  this  work 
is  not  left  to  Presbyteries.  Yet  every  argument  in  favor  of  ■' 
remitting  the  education  of  the  future  ministry  to  the  Presby- 
teries, and  providing  for  their  support,  applies  with  equal  force 
in  favor  of  the  abandoning  of  our  missionary  fields  to  the 
Presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they  lie.  It  is  as  a  Cliurch 
that  we  are  bound  to  take  up  and  educate  the  young  men  God 
gives  us  as  ministers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was  prepared  for  it  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  meet  existing  difficulties.  He  thought  it  might  work 
well  as  a  permanent  rule,  but  would  be  glad  to  adopt  it  in  such 
a  way  that  we  could  easily  change  it  if  it  should  fail  to  meet 
our  expectations. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Gladney,  of  Mississippi,  advocated  the 
change.  If  an  appeal  be  made  to  a  Presbytery  in  behalf  of  a 
man  that  is  known,  the  response  will  be  far  more  liberal  than  if 
made  in  behalf  of  some  stranger  afar  oiF.  Dr.  Smyth  replied 
that  action  through  the  Assembly's  Committee  secures  a  concen- 
tration of  all  our  energies.  It  fixes  the  responsibility  on  certain 
men.  "What  is  every  body's  business  is  no  body's  business." 
If  the  education  and  support  of  candidates  be  left  to  the  several 
Presbyteries,  it  may  be  neglected.     The  advantages  of  a  com- 
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mittee  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  Church  upon  foreign 
and  home  missionary  fields  are  appreciated.  It  is  equally 
important  in  securing  ministers  for  the  Church. 

Dr.  Wilson  hesitated  about  dissolving  this  Committee,  for  it 
might  be  an  entering  wedg^  for  revolutionizing  the  whole  method 
of  the  Assembly's  operations.  The  Publication-  system  may  be 
remitted  to  Synods,  and  the  Domestic  Missionary  system  to  the 
Presbyteries,  and  thus  the  bonds  that  unite  us  be  severed,  one 
by  one,  and  we  become  Congregation alists.  He  would  retain 
the  system  in  use  another  year.  '  v-  •' 

The  Rev.  John  Miller  did  not  see  the  slightest  analogy  be- 
tween the  four  objects  given  to  the  several  committees.  The 
Presbyteries,  individually,  could  not  conduct  Foreign  Missions. 
The  old  established  Presbyteries  able  to  support  Domestic 
missionaries  are  the  very  ones  that  have  •  not  the  Domestic 
missionary  fields.  So,  too,  with  the  Publication  work.  Could 
each  Presbytery  have  its  printing  presses  and  depositories  ?  This 
Committee  has  the  beneficiaries  in  the  several  Presbyteries  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  means  contributed  by  those 
Presbyteries.  The  amount  of  means  required  in  this  work  is 
much  smaller  than  in  the  other  spheres  of  labor.  The  Presby- 
teries could  easily  do  it.  And  in  his  view,  the  operation  of  this. 
Board  [the  Philadelphia  Board,  we  suppose,]  is  pernicious. 
The  statistics  of  the  Educational  Board  show  the  remarkable 
fact  that  there  are  not  so  many  ministers,  living  and  dead,  in 
our  Church,  as  have  received  aid  from  the  funds  of  the  Church. 
Great  care,  then,  is  necessary,  in  the  use  of  the  means  contrib- 
uted for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a 
great  Board,  hungering  after  new  candidates,  anxious  to  publish 
a  large  list  of  beneficiaries,  and  who  know  nothing  about  the 
applicants,  not  to  misapply  them.  It  multiplies  the  number  of 
guardians  of  these  young  men — professors,  pastors,  Presbyteries 
and  Committee,  who  shift  the  responsibility  from  one  to  another, 
so  that  no  judgment  as  to  their  qualifications  is  expressed  by 
any  one.  He  would  like  to  trace  the  history  of  all  these  ben- 
eficiaries, where  they  now  are,  what  they  have  been  doing  in  the 
recent  great  strife. 

VOL.  XVII.,  NO.  1. — 12. 
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Th^  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Alabama,  said  that  this 
Board,  as  constituted,  did  all  its  work  through  the  Presbyteries ; 
so  its  transfer  to  the  Presbyteries  would  not  correct  the  great 
evils  incident  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Education,  to  which  Mr.  Miller  had  referred. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gillespie  spoke  from-  personal  observation. 
The  men,  the  great  men,  the  laboring  men  of  the  Church,  had 
been  educated  by  our  Boards.  He  did  not  know  a  young  man 
who  had  been  assisted  by  the  Board  in  the  bounds  of  his  Presby- 
tery who  did  not  enter  the  ministry.  The  work  of  educating  the 
young  men  of  the  Church  is  so  important,  that  this  department, 
of  all  others,  ought  to  have  a  head  to  stir  up  and  direct  the 
attention  of  the  churches  to  this  subject. 

Dr.  Baird  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  on  both  sides.  First, 
as  a  professor,  he  discovered  that  the  colleges  would  not  be 
faithful  in  reporting  the  morals,  manners,  and  scholarship  to  the 
Board.  If  they  told  the  truth  in  the  cases  of  unworthy  ben- 
eficiaries, bills  would  not  be  paid  by  the  Education  Committee — 
if  they  suppressed  the  truth  they  would.  He  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  sustaining  the  beneficiaries  by  individual  Presby- 
terial  action — his  Presbytery  was  going  to  do  generous  things — 
they  had  two  candidates,  and  several  hundred  dollars.  But  in  a 
very  short  time  their  money  was  gone,  the  students  were  left 
dependent,  with  no  one  to  look  to  for  a  support.  Now,  with  a 
general  committee,  the  little  streams  will  keep  the  river  always 
full.  If  one  Presbytery  fails  to  contribute  one  year,  the  con- 
tributions from  the  others  will  equalise  the  annual  receipts.  He 
knew  some  of  the  unworthy  men  educated  by  the  Philadelphia 
Board.  Such  men  would  occasionally  arise.  And  this  will  be 
the  operation  of  the  Presbyterial  system.  A  young  man  wishes 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  is  a  man  of  high  promise,  but 
turns  out  badly.  The  members  of  the  churches  will  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery,  and  withhold  their 
contributions.  To  a  Board  or  General  Committee,  they  will  be 
more  willing  to  contribute,  in  the  hope  that  if  some  portion  is  lost 
on  one  unworthy  man,  the  rest  will  be  blessed  in  aiding  worthy 
recipients.     The  trouble  with  all  systems  is  that  human  nature 
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is  too  corrupt.  "  Old  Adam  is  too  strong  for  young  Melanc- 
thon."  As  this  is  a  spe'cial  meetmg  of  the  Assembly,  he  thought 
it  better  not  to  make  any  change  until  another  meeting.  After 
further  discussion,  the  ^subject  was  recommitted  to  the  same 
Committee.  .^ 

We  are  not  sorry  thait  this  whole  subject  was  ventilated  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  second  to  none  of  the  great 
branches  of  Christian  effort  and  benej&cence  in  which  the  Church, 
has  embarked.  A  large  portion  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
from  the  apostles  down,  have  come  from  families  dependent  on 
their  daily  toils  for  a  support.  From  Luther  onward,  many 
have  been  aided  by  others  in  the  expenses  of  their  education. 
Some  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the  Southern  and  the  Northern 
Church  have  been  so.  And  of  the  hundreds  whom  we  have 
personally  known  to  have  received  a  beneficiary  education,  we 
remember  but  a  single  instance  of  one  who  has  proved  unworthy. 
These  young  men  should  be  treated  with  a  becoming  generosity 
and  delicacy.  Many  of  them  could  have  risen  to  honor  and 
wealth  in  other  spheres,  as  the  associates  of  their  youth  have 
done.  While  pursuing  their  studies,  the  very  moderate  aid 
which  by  the  usage  of  the  Church  is  afforded  them,  should  be 
certain,  regular,  and  uninterrupted,  that  they  may  pursue  their 
studies  without  the  drawback  of  corroding  care,  and  without 
having  their  minds  occupied  by  exhausting  efforts,  commanding 
their  most  precious  time,  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  Our  own 
experience  convinces  us  that  if  this  matter  is  remitted  wholly  to 
Presbyteries,  there  will  be  great  irregularity,  and  great  inequal- 
ity in  furnishing  the  needful  aid,  the  course  of  study  will  be 
interrupted,  and  our  young  men  will  turn  aside  by  a  kind  of 
necessity,  to  secular  pursuits. 

Publication. 

The  office  of  this  Committee,  with  its  contents,  was  entirely 
consumed  in  the  fire  which  laid  so  large  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
Richmond  in  ashes  on  the  3d  of  April,  1865.  Dr.  Leyburn,  the 
Secretary,  finding  his  work  suspended,  and  being  left  without 
the  means  of  pecuniary  support,  withdrew  to  another  part  of  the 
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country,  and  the  report  was  read  to  the  Assembly  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  acting  as  Temporary  Secretary.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1865,  were  $93,555  42,  and 
the  expenditures  $79,124  71,  leaving  a  balance  in  Confederate 
money  of  $14,430  71.  A  large  number  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  other  religious  books  and  tracts,  obtained  from  England, 
and  valuable  tracts  of  our  own  publication,  had  been  put  in 
.circulation,  chiefly  among  Confederate  soldiers.  Of  "  The  Sol- 
dier's Visitor"  a  large  edition  continued  to  be  published,  and 
with  other  religious  reading  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  brave 
men  that  were  engaged  in  the  unequal  contest  for  our  indepen- 
dence. The  "  Children's  Friend"  had  been  kept  alive,  but  with 
a  diminished  circulation.  Its  highest  circulation  in  the  Spring 
of  1863,  was  12,000.  At  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Committee's  operations  it  had  been  reduced  to  3,000.  The 
Synod  of  Virginia  having  requested  the  Committee  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  the  supply  of  Sabbath-school  books,  and 
having,  on  the  spot,  raised  $1000  to  begin  this  work,  an  agent 
was  sent  to  visit  various  publishing  houses  at  the  North,  to 
make  such  selections  as  were  suitable,  and  was  received  with 
much  courtesy.  The  house  of  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  sup- 
plied the  Committee  with  such  of  their  publications  as  were 
selected  at  half  their  usual  price,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  made  a  present  of  all  that  had  been  chosen  for  the 
same  purpose  from  their  large  and  valuable  list.  A  thoroughly 
good  paper  for  children  is  greatly  needed,  but  the  "  Children's 
Friend"  has  not  been  resumed,  both  because  communication  by 
mails  has  not  been  restored,  and  from  the  apprehension  that  a 
paper  of  this  kind  ^sannot  be  sustained  by  one  denomination 
alone.  The  Committee  submitted  to  the  Assembly  the  following 
scheme  of  operations  for  the  present :  That  the  Committee  of 
Publication  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  most  carefully  selecting 
from  every  available  quarter,  whether  in  Europe  or  America, 
the  very  best  tracts  and  books  suited  for  Sabbath-schools,  an(J 
other  religious  reading;  that  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  these 
publications  be  prepared  and  distributed  among  the  churches, 
from  which  to  make  selections  J^nd  send  orders :  that  the  pro- 
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ceeds  of  sales  be  reinvested ;  that  a  small  profit  be  laid  upon 
purchases  to  cover  expenses;  that  there  be  annual  collections,  as 
heretofore,  from  which  donations  may  be  made,  and  such  books 
and  tracts,  original  and  selected,  may  be  published,  as  may  be 
specially  demanded. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Publication,  by  their  Chairm&,n, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson,  presented  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Assembly,  embracing  these  suggestions  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  books  selected  to  go  out  with  the  Committee's 
imprimatur ;  depositories  to  be  established  at  such  points  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  will  facilitate  their  circulation ; 
an  effort  to  be  made  to  raise  the  sum  of  $50,000  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  put  this  scheme  in  operation,  and  to  print  such 
books  and  tracts  as  may  be  specially  demanded.  Thanks  were 
tendered  by  the  Assembly  to  Dr.  Leyburn,  for  his  past  and  very 
effective  services  as  Secretary,. and  Dr.  E.  T.  Baird  was  appoint- 
ed, under  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  to  fill  his  place. 
Dr.  Baird  has  entered  upon  his  labors,  and  is  industriously 
engaged  in  carrying  these  plans  into  .effect. 

Psalmody.' 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Palmer,  informed  the  Assembly  that  the  original  revised  copy  of 
the  Hymn  Book  prepared  by  the  Committee  was  destroyed, 
with  his  own  private  papers  and  effects,  in  the  general  conflagra- 
tion of  Columbia  by  the  Federal  army.  It  could,  however,  be 
easily  reproduced  from  the  detailed  reports  from  time  to  time 
made  to  the  Assembly.  He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
new  and  local  committee,  who  should  enter  into  the  labors  of 
the  old  one,  and  carry  them  on  to  completion.  The  Assembly 
adopted  the  suggestion  in  part,  by  appointing  ^a  committee 
including  a  portion  of  the  old  in  the  new,  making  Richmond  the 
seat  of  its  operations,  and  Dr.  T.  V.  Moore,  of  the  old  commit- 
tee, chairman.  They  were  instructed  to  initiate  measures  for 
the  compilation  of  suitable  music  for  the  Hymn  Book,  to  select 
from   it,    and  from   other  sources,   such   hymns   as  would  be 
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especially  suitable  for  Sabbath-schools,  to  be  printed  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume.  In  connexion  with  this,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  expressed 
himself  disapprovingly  as  to  the  Sunday-school  hymn  books  now 
in  use,  charging  them  with  vitiating  the  taste  of  the  children, 
filled  as  they  were  with  creature  worship,  with  the  praise  of 
Sunday-schools  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  instead  of  Christ, 
with  self-glorification  instead  of  the  glory  of  God.  This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  taste  and  judgment,  and 
have  a  most  important  work  in  hand,  but  they  have  no  enviable 
task  before  them,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  all  where  there  are  so  many  tastes  to  gratify,  and  so 
many  critics  to  comment  on  iheir  labors. 

Kentucky  Board  of  Aid  for  Southern  Pastors. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  connected  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  was  the  arrival  of  a  special  messenger  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  On  breaking  the  seals,  and  unrolling  his 
credentials,  they  proved  to  be  a  letter  on  parchment  from  "The 
Kentucky  Board  of  Aid  for  Southern  Pastors,"  formed  only  the 
week  before,  couched  in  words  of  the  most  fraternal  sympathy 
and  kindness,  words  full  of  the  consolations  of  the  gospel.  This 
Board,  through  their  Commissioner,  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison, 
proffered  to  the  Assembly  for  its  suffering  pastors,  and  their 
families,  the  sum  of  $6,000  already  in  hand,  and  other  amounts 
yet  to  be  raised,  with  the  earnest  wish  expressed  that  they 
might  reach  the  suffering  objects  of  these  benefactions  ere  the 
rigors  of  Avinter  should  fall  heavily  upon  them.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Morrison  addressed  the  Assembly,  stating  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Association  had  been  formed,  and  that  four 
thousand  dollars  had  been  obtained  at  its  first  meeting ;  that  it 
was  long  after  the  shock  of  arms  ere  they  could  hear  from  their 
Southern  brethren,  and  that  when  they  did  hear,  they  learned 
that  great  destitution  and  suffering  prevailed  among  them. 
Their  hearts  were  moved  iti  sympathy,  and  he  had  come  as  their 
messenger  in  all  haste  to  our  relief.  They  freely  gave  these 
offerings  to  us  without  conditions,  only  desiring  that  some  chan- 
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nel  should  be  indicated  through  which  they  might  reach  those 
who  were  suffering  at  the  earhest  moment.  The  tear  of  grat- 
itude stood  in  many  eyes  as  these  communications  were  made. 
We  were,  then,  not  quite  forgotten.  Amid  the  strife  of  tongues, 
and  words  which  were  "drawn  swords,"  there  were  those  who 
sympathised  with  us.  Suitable  thanks  were  expressed  for  this 
generous  sympathy,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  Domestic 
Missions  was  made  the  agent  for  the  disbursing  of  these  funds, 
who,  through  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  each  Synod,  were 
able  to  reach  quickly  each  case  of  suffering.  About  twelve 
thousand  dollars  have  been  received  down  to  this  time  from  the 
Kentucky  Board  of  Aid,  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Baltimore,  and  other  sums  known  to 
us,  for  the  same  benevolent  ends.  Amid  the  unkind  words 
spoken  of  us,  and  the  unkind  deeds  done,  the  Southern  heart  is 
deeply  moved  by  these  ministries  of  tenderness  and  love. 

Our  Relation  to  other  Ministers  and  Churches. 

In  reference  to  this,  the  Assembly  declares  in  its  excellent 
Pastoral  Letter  "concerning  other  Churches,  in  the  most  explicit 
manner,  that  in  the  true  idea  of  '  the  communion  of  saints'  we 
would  willingly  hold  fellowship  with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity ;  and  especially  do  we  signify  to  all  bodies, 
ministers,  and  people  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  struggling  to 
maintain  the  true  principles  of  the  same  time-honored  Confession, 
our  desire  to  establish  the  most  intimate  relations  with  them 
which  may  be  found  mutually  edifying,  and  for  the  glory  of 
God."  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  Overture  No.  8, 
sent  up  from  the  Synod  of  South  Carohna,  and  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  "  extending  a  welcome  to  our  communion  and  fellow- 
ship, to  all  who  cordially  adopt  our  standards  and  sympathise 
with  us  in  our  principles  as  to  the  province  of  the  Church ;  and 
warning  our  churches  against  all  schismatical  intruders."  But 
the  Overture  No.  4,  "  What  is  the  duty  and  Christian  course  of 
a  Church  Session  when  a  minister  or  agent  of  the  Old  School 
General  Assembly  (North)  presents  himself  amongst  us,  with  a 
request  to  labor  in  our  churches,  or  occupy  one  of  our  vacant 
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houses   of  worship?"   was   answered   by  the  following  resolu- 
tions: ...  ■■'  -'O"''!/ 

Resolved,  1,  That  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  North  (Old 
School)*  is  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
ecclesiastical  body ;  and  that  the  ministers  and  agents  of  that 
*  church  have  no  further  or  higher  claims  on  our  courtesy  than 
any  other  churches  of  the  same  section  of  the  country,  which 
hold  to  the  same  symbols  of  faith  and  order  with  ourselves. 

2.  That  this  Assembly  has  no  reason  for  recommending  any 
other  usages  or  rules  in  respect  to  our  fellowship  with  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies  than  those  that  have  long  been  familiar  in 
all  our  Sessions  and  Presbyteries;  and  will  not  attempt  to  define 
afresh  in  what  cases  and  in  what  degree  errors  in  belief  and 
practice  shall  exclude  from  our  pulpits,  or  suspend  ecclesiastical 
communion. 

3.  That  our  ministers  and  churches  be,  and  hereby  are  warned 
against  all  ministers,  or  other  agents,  who  may  come  among  us 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  division  and  strife  in  our  congregations,  or  to 
create  schism  in  our  beloved  Zion.  And  owing  to  the  peculiar 
reasons  for  prudence  which  now  exist,  we  enjoin  it  upon  our 
ministers  and  sessions  to  exercise  special  caution  as  to  whom 
they  admit  to  their  pulpits ;  and  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  refer  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Presbyteries  the  whole  question  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  courtesy  or  countenance  they  may  extend. 

4.  That  the  Assembly  would  remind  sessions  that  in  no  case  is 
it  proper  for  them  to  invite  ministers  of  other  denominations 
statedly  to  occupy  any  of  our  pulpits  without  the  consent  of  the 
Presbyteries,  and  the  known  purpose  of  such  ministers,  at  the 
earliest  suitable  opportunity,  to  unite  with  us  in  ecclesiastical 
relations. 

The  churches  were  thus  put  on  their  guard  against  any 
attempt  to  disturb  and  divide  them,  and  were  assured  that  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  South  under  this  Assembly,  are  a  branch  of 
the  Church  as  complete  in  organisation,  as  harmonious,  as 
distinct,  and  as  secure  as  any  other  in  the  land. 

Rule  for  the  Examination  of  Ministers. 

This  came  up  in  the  way  of  Memorials  from  the  Synod  of 
Alabama,  and  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  respectively,  re- 
questing the  Assembly  to  amend  the  rule  requiring  the  examin- 
ation of  ministers  on  their  reception  by  the  Presbyteries,  so  as 
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to  make  it  optional.  These  memorials  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures,  who  recommended  that 
as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  rule  has  not  worked  well,  the 
Assembly  decline  to  make  the  change  requested.  This  report  of 
the  Committee  was  adopted. 

It  was  understood  that  there  were  members  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church  who  desired  to  unite  with  one  of  our  Presby- 
teries, but  objected  to  this  rule.  There  was  a  willingness  *to 
receive  them  if  they  came  as  an  organised  ecclesiastical  body,  on 
their  well  known  adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  was 
understood,  however,  that  they  would  come  as  individuals,  and 
objected  to  the  rule.  Dr.  Stillman  and  others  argued  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rule  that  the  cause  requiring  its  adoption  had 
passed  away,  and  that  it  was  humiliating  to  the  parties  examin- 
ed. Dr.  Baird,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  advocated  the 
report,  and  gave  an  instructive  history  of  its  origin.  "  The 
allegation,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  rule  was  established  with 
special  reference  to  our  brethren  of  the  New  School  body.  But 
this  is  not  so.  It  was  enacted  in  1837,  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Alexander,  before  there  was  any  New  School  body ;  before 
the  division,  which  did  not  take  place  until  1838.  Moreover, 
the  ordinances  of  the  Assembly  for  the  purification  of  the  Church 
after  the  disruption,  made  ample  provision  for  the  return  to  the 
Church  of  all  who  desired  to  do  so  without  requiring  any  exam- 
ination ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  whole  Presbyteries;  and  even 
Synods,  were  organised  under  those  ordinances.  Nor  was  there 
any  thing  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  whole  New  School  body 
(except  the  four  exscinded  Synods)  under  the  provision  orf  those 
ordinances." 

"The  history  of  the  matter,"  said  Dr.  Baird,  "was  simply 
this.  In  1832,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  entered  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  assume  the  position  of  Professor  of  Theology  in  Lane 
Seminary.  He  took  a  dismission  from  the  Congregational  As- 
sociation of  New  England  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  by  which  he 
was  received  without  appearing  in  the  body,  and  at  the  sam©^ 
meeting  he  was  granted  admission  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cincin 
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nati,  into  which  latter  body  he  was  received  without  examination ; 
the  majority  of  the  Presbytery  claiming  that  he  had  a  right  to  a 
seat  on  his  credentials,  which  were  good,  and  that  the  Presby- 
tery had  no  constitutional  right  to  examine  him.  Thi^  matter  °^-J 
came  before  the  Assembly  of  1834,  by  which  it  was  determined 
that  regular  credentials  ought  to  be  a  good  passport  from  one 
Presbytery  to  another,  thus  placing  the  whole  Church  in  the 
power  of  a  single  Presbytery.  In  1835,  the  constitutional  right 
of  Presbyteries  to  examine  applicants  for  admission,  was  settled,  / 
and  has  never  been  called  in  question  since.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  rule  was  inadequate  to  the  case,  and  that  it 
was  not  calculated  to  promote  the  purity  and  harmony  of  the 
Church.  The  rule  was  optional,  as  the  Memorials  before  us 
request  the  Assembly  to  make  it  now.  It  could  accomphsh  Httle 
or  nothing.  There  was  a  feeling  of  delicacy  about  proposing  to 
examine  any  one,  and  Presbyteries  were  divided  into  parties  by 
it,  and  so  Dr.  Alexander,  in  1837,  proposed  the  general  rule 
requiring  every  body  to  be  examined,  which  has  prevailed  ever 
since,  but  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  modify.  If  you  grant  the  ' 
request,  and  modify  the  rule  by  making  it  optional,  you  have  in 
eifect  repealed  it,  for  thereafter  every  examination  would  be 
invidious.  The  truth  is,  you  must  either  repeal  the  rule,  throw 
down  the  fences,  and  let  every  one  come  in  who  wants  to,  or 
sustain  the  rule,  keep  up  the  fences,  and  let  all  enter  in  at  the 
door — the  door  at  which  we  entered. 

"The  rule  has  worked  well.  It  has  kept  our  Church  free  from 
doctrinal  divisions  and  disputations ;  for  no  man  will  propose  to 
join  us  who  has  any  doubt  of  his  ability  to  stand  the  required 
examination. 

"Dr.  Stillman  says  that  brethren  are  unwilling  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  students  again,  to  be  examined  like  boys  at 
college,  or  candidates  for  licensure  or  ordination.  But  here 
again  is  an  error.  Candidates  for  the  ministry,  previous  to 
licensure,  are  examined  on  their  whole  college  course,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Mathematics,  etc.,  and  on  the  details  of  their 
Seminary  course.  But  in  this  examination  the  subjects  are 
experimental  acquaintance  with  religion,  theology,  church  gov- 
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ernment:  That  is,  we  have  to  tell  our  brethren  our  views  of  the 
glorious  scheme  of  redemption;  our  reasons  for  believing  we 
have  become  partakers  of  its  benefits  and  blessings,  and  our 
views  of  the  grder  of  God's  house.  It  is  not  scholarship  that  is 
inquired  into,  but  beliefs.  And  now,  is  it  not  a  good  thing  for 
us,  when  we  come  to  be  associated  together  in  church  courts,  to 
know  each  other,  to  compare  our  views  concerning  the  things  of 
the  kingdom,  and  thereby  to  remove  the  possibility  of  suspicion  ? 
Besides,  it  is  profitable  to  all  concerned.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  of  a  Church  judicatory  he  (Dr.  B.)  ever 
attended,  was  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  when 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumer,  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Green,  were 
examined  for  reception  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the  Presby- 
tery wanted  to  dispense  with  the  rule,  because  of  the  high 
character  of  the  brethren  to  be  received.  But  the  two  youngest 
ministers  present  objected,  saying  they  wanted  to  examine  them, 
not  with  any  expectation  of  convicting  them  of  heresy,  but  to 
learn  something  from  these  excellent  brethren,  and  they  called 
upon  Dr.  Plumer  to  say  whether  the  rule  was  not  obligatory. 
Dr.  P.  arose  and  declared  that  the  rule  was  imperative,  and 
explained  why  it  had  been  made  so.  Said  he,  if  you  now  receive 
me  because  we  have  long  known  and  loved  each  other,  it  will  do 
damage,  for  when  some  other  brother  comes  along  and  wishes  to 
unite  with  you  whom  you  do  not  know,  when  you  order  his 
examination  he  will  feel  wounded ;  he  will  think  himself  received 
with  suspicion  and  unkindness,  and  will  be  discouraged. 

But  when  every  one  is  examined,  no  one  can  feel  hurt ;  there- 
upon the  Presbytery  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  those 
learned  brethren,  and  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  young  men  of 
the  Presbytery  gathered  around  them,  asking  questions  and 
receiving  answers  to  their  own  great  profit.  Dr.  Baird  declared 
himself  more  edified  by  attendance  on  that  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Baltimore  than  he  was  by  attendance  on  any  single 
meeting  or  session  of  any  Presbytery  from  that  day  to  this.  He 
was  then  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

Again :  One  of  the  memorials  says,  that  the  Assembly  has  set 
aside  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  United  Synod,  and  gives  that  as 
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a  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  exact  it  from  ministers  coming 
from  other  denominations.  He  was  free  to  say  whenever  any 
judicatory  comes  to  us  making  application  for  union  with  us,  we 
will  inform  them  on  what  conditions  this  can  be  effected.  The 
case  of  the  United  Synod,  however,  was  peculiar.  The  Assem- 
bly was  exercising  its  power  of  "  suppressing  schismatical  con- 
tentions and  disputations;"  it  was  engaged  in  healing  a  schism 
which  had  already  existed  too  long.  But  the  examination  was 
most  thorough ;  the  United  Synod  examined  us,  and  we  exam- 
ined them.  It  was  done  by  correspondence ; .  by  the  committees 
of  conference  which  spent  several  days  together  in  comparing 
views,  and  in  preparing  a  statement  of  beliefs  on  the  disputed 
points  in  the  old  controversy,  by  discussions  in  the  newspapers 
and  Reviews,  and  finally,  by  discussions  in  all  our  judicatories. 
The  result  was,  we  found  we  were  agreed,  and  came  together ;  he 
doubted  not  that  it  was  done  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  we  found  ourselves  one,  indeed  we  became  so  in 
delightful  Christian  fellowship  and  co-operation.  "Do  you  be- 
lieve," asked  Dr.  Baird,  "we  would  have  sat  down  together  in  the 
courts  of  Christ  in  such  sweet  concord  and  confidence,  had  w^ 
not  thus  fully  understood  each  other  beforehand  ? 

"But  the  Memorial  says  it  is  Tiumiliating.  He  greatly  regret- 
ted that  the  Presbytery  had  used  this  language,  nor  did  he  see 
how  brethren  could  feel  thus  with  regard  to  a  regulation  adopted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  Church. 

"Were  the  rule  made  optional,  as  it  is  proposed,  he  could  very 
well  understand  why  brethren  might  consider  it  as  humiliating, 
and  might  refuse  to  enter  our  Presbyteries  if  subjected  to  its 
operation.  But  when  it  is  universal,  when  it  operates  on  all 
alike,  without  discrimination,  what  is  there  humiliating  about 
it  ?" 

These  reasons,  as  presented  by  Dr.  Baird,  satisfied  the  As- 
sembly to  retain  the  rule  unchanged,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
action  might  be  so  explained  to  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  as  to 
satisfy  all  parties  that  no  unkindness  was  intended. 
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Our  Relations  to  the  Colored  I*opulation. 

This  subject  came  before  the  Assembly  in  different  forms. 
The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  from  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures  was  adopted:  '     "       ' 

Whereas,  the  colored  people  never  stood  in  any  other  relation 
to  the  Church  than  that  of  human  beings  lost  with  us  in  the  fall 
of  Adam,  and  redeemed  with  us  by  the  infinitely  meritorious 
death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  participants  with  us  in  all  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  and  whereas,  our  churches, 
pastors,  and  people  have  always  recognised  this  claim  to  Chris- 
tian equality  and  brotherhood,  and  have  rejoiced  to  have  them 
associated  in  Christian  union  and  communion  in  the  public 
services  and  precious  sacraments  of  the  sanctuary:  .;-v'».,    ^  v  ^. 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  civil  and 
military  powers,  has  not  altered  the  relations  as  above  defined,  in 
which  our  Church  stands  to  the  colored  people,  nor  in  any  degree 
lessened  the  debt  of  love  and  service  which  we  owe  to  them,  nor . 
the  interest  with  which  we  would  still  desire  to  be  associated 
with  them  in  all  the  privileges  of  our  common  Christianity. 

2.  That  whereas  experience  has  invariably  proved  the  advan- 
tage of  the  colored  people  and  the  white  being  united  together  in 
the  worship  of  God,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise, 
now  that  they  are  freedmen  and  not  slaves.  Should  our  colored 
friends  think  it  best  to  separate  from  us,  and  organise  themselves 
into  distinct  congregations  under  white  pastors  and  elders  for 
the  present,  or  under  colored  elders  and  pastors,  as  soon  as  God, 
in  his  providence,  shall  raise  up  men  suitably  qualified  for  those 
offices,  this  Church  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage,  foster, 
and  assist  them. 

3.  That  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Girardeau,  of  Charleston  Presbytery, 
Rev.  David  Wills,  of  Hopewell  Presbytery,  Rev.  H.  C.  Alexan- 
der and  Rev.  Alexander  Martin,  of  Roanoke  Presbytery,  and 
Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  this 
whole  subject,  and  to  recommend  action  to  the  next  General 
Assembly. 

4.  That  the  committee  appointed  in  the  above  resolution,  be 
also  the  committee  provided  for  in  the  Report  on  Domestic  Mis- 
sions. 

The  following  resolutions  from  the  Standing  Committee  on 

Domestic  Missions,  thus  referred  to,  had  been  previously  adopted : 

That  the  General  Assembly  solemnly  admonish  all  our  min- 
isters, churches,  and  people,  and  do  enjoin  upon  them  not  in 
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anywise  to  intermit  their  labors  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  colored  people  in  our  land.  Whilst  the  change  in  the  legal 
and  domestic  relations  of  this  class  does  not  release  the  Church 
from  its  obligation  to  seek  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  by 
all  the  means  which  it  is  competent  to  the  Church  to  employ, 
their  helpless  condition  and  their  greater  exposure  to  temptation, 
and  leading  to  vice,  irreligion,  and  ruin,  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  which  result  from  that  change,  make  the  strongest  appeal 
to  our  Christian  sympathies  on  their  behalf,  in  their  spiritual 
destitutions,  and  demand  of  us,  whether  we  are  office-bearers  or 
private  members  of  the  Church,  redoubled  diligence  in  supplying 
them  with  the  saving  ordinances  of  the  gospel. 

That  there  be  a  committee  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
next  General  Assembly,  for  review  and  approval,  a  practical 
scheme  or  plan  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored  people 
adapted  to  their  now  altered  civil  and  social  condition,  and  that 
this  committee  be  earnestly  desired  to  give  to  this  task  their  best 
attention  and  efforts. 

Again,  in  the  excellent  Pastoral  Letter  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  the  Assembly  holds  the  following  language : 

While  the  existence  of  slavery  may,  in  its  civil  aspects,  be 
regarded  as  a  settled  question,  an  issue  now  gone,  yet  the  law- 
fulness of  the  relation  as  a  question  of  social  morality,  and  of 
scriptural  truth,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  importance.  When  we 
solemnly  declare  to  you,  brethren,  that  the  dogma  which  asserts 
the  inherent  sinfulness  of  this  relation  is  unscriptural  and  fanat- 
ical ;  that  it  is  condemned  not  only  by  the  word  of  God,  but  by 
the  voice  of  the  Church  in  all  ages ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  heresies  of  modern  times ;  that  its  countenance  by  any 
Church,  is  a  just  cause  of  separation  from  it,  (1  Tim.  vi.  1 — 5) 
we  have  surely  said  enough  to  warn  you  away  from  this  insidious 
error,  as  from  a  fatal  shore. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  have  to  lament  before  God, 
either  for  neglect  of  duty  or  for  actual  wrong  towards  our  ser- 
vants, while  the  relation  lasted,  we  are  not  called,  now  that  it 
has  been  abolished,  to  bow  the  head  in  humiliation  before  men, 
or  admit  that  the  memory  of  many  of  our  dear  kindred  is  to  be 
covered  with  shame  because,  like  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
they  had  bond-servants  born  in  their  house,  or  bought  with  their 
money ;  and  who  now,  redeemed  by  the  same  precious  blood,  sit 
down  together  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  other  consideration  connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
present  condition  of  this  people.     We  may  righteously  protest 
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that  with  their  wretchedness,  already  incalculably  great,  that 
with  their  prospects,  to  human  view  dismal  as  the  grave,  our 
Church  is  not  chargeable ;  that  it  may  hold,  up  its  hands  before 
heaven  and  earth,  washed  of  the  tremendous  responsibility  involv- 
ed in  this  change  in  the  condition  of  nearly  four  million  of  bond- 
servants, and  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  generally  conceded 
they  were  unprepared. 

But  in  this  dispensation  of  Providence  which  has  befallen  the 
negroes  of  the  Southern  States,  and  mainly  without  their  agency, 
your  obligations  to  promote  their  welfare,  though  diminished, 
have  not  ceased.  Debtors  before  to  them  when  bound,  you  are 
still  debtors  to  them  free.  You  are  bound  to  them  not  only  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  nature,  a  common  sin,  but  a  common 
redemption  also.  They  have  grown  up  around  and  in  your 
households,  have  toiled  for  your  benefit,  ministered  to  your 
comforts  and  wants,  and  have  often  tenderly,  faithfully  nursed 
you  in  sickness.  They  are  still  around  your  doors,  in  the  bosom 
of  your  community.  Many  of  them  are  your  fellow-heirs  of 
salvation.  Together  with  you,  they  all  need  it ;  greatly  need  it 
for  time — for  eternity.  We  are  persuaded  you  will  not  turn 
away  from  them  in  this  day  of  their  imagined  millenium — we 
fear  of  terrible  calamity.  Do  all  you  can  for  their  best  welfare, 
and  do  it  quickly,  for  they  already  begin  to  pass  rapidly  away. 
"  By  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long  suffering,  by  kindness,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  God,  by  the 
armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  by 
honor  and  dishonor,  by  evil  report  and  good  report,"  let  it  be 
shown  to  all  men  that  nothing  shall  withdraw  the  sympathy  of 
your  heart  or  the  labor  of  your  hand  from  a  work  which  miist  of 
necessity  and  ever  rest  chiefly  upon  those  who  dwell  in  the  land, 
not  upon  the  strangers  who  visit  it.  If  their  condition  is  made 
better,  if  souls  are  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  you  will 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  you  were,  under  God,  instru- 
mental in  such  happy  results.  Should  our  worst  fears  be  real- 
ised, and  their  doom  be  sealed,  you  will  have  a  pure  conscience 
at  the  bar  of  the  final  Judge. 


Theological  Seminaries. 

The  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  has  reduced  greatly  the 
resources  of  both  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  that  at 
Columbia.  The  funds  of  the  former  were  represented  as  being 
reduced  to  ninety  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  none  of  the 
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endowments  yielding  an  income ;  and  those  of  the  Columbia 
Seminary  as  being  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  seventy,  to 
sixty-nine  or  seventy  thousand  dollars,  only  three  thousand  of 
which  yields  an  income.  Probably  both  of  these  institutions 
could  make  a  better  exhibit  of  their  endowments  at  the  present 
time.  The  market  value  of  the  Columbia  endowments  is  now 
stated  at  ninety-five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  ultimate  value  at 
over  one  hundred  thousand.  These  funds,  however,  are  unpro- 
ductive, none  of  the  stocks  paying  a  dividend,  and  the  coupons 
having  a  very  low  market  value.  They  are,  therefore,  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  support  of  these  institutions,  and  they  are 
necessarily  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  the  Church, 
both  for  the  support  of  their  professors  and  the  relief  of  ben- 
eficiary students.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  Church 
will  not  allow  these  schools  of  theological  learning,  at  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  ministers  have  been  trained,  to  suffer  long 
and  irretrievably.  Surely  their  numerous  alumni  will  not  forget 
to  urge  their  claims  on  the  constant  benefactions  of  the  Church, 
and4he  people  of  God  will  still  bear  them  on  their  hearts  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  And  surely  our  ministers  and  people  will  not 
be  wanting  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth 
more  laborers,  nor  in  efforts  to  direct  their  attention,  and  aid 
them  on  their  way,  to  these  schools  of  the  prophets,  where  provis- 
ion is  made  for  their  instruction  and  training. 

Popular  Amusements. 

Overture  No.  9  was  a  paper  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  on  the 
subject  of  fashionable  amusements,  containing  three  inquiries, 
with  their  proposed  answers.  The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures recommended  that  the  inquiries  be  answered  as  follows : 

1.  "  Whether  every  Church  session  has  the  right  to  make  it  a 
rule  that  dancing  and  other  amusements  are  disciplinary?" 

Answer. — No  church  judicatory  has  a  right  to  make  any  new 
rules  of  Church  membership,  different  from  those  contained  in 
the  constitution ;  but  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  church 
session  and  of  every  judicatory,  to  make  a  deliverance,  affirming 
its  sense  of  what  is  "an  offence,"  in  the  meaning  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  ch.  1,  sec.  3. 
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2.  "  Whether  such  rule  commonly  exists  in  Presbyterian 
churches?" 

Answer. — Probably  none  of  our  judicatories  are  as  faithful  as 
they  ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  churches  generally 
do,  in  some  form,  discountenance  dancing.  And  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  through  its  supreme  judicatory,  has  repeatedly 
borne  its  testimony  against  dancing,  and  other  worldly  amuse- 
ments. 

3.  "Whether  such  rule  is  expedient;  or  what  should  be  the 
mind  of  the  whole  body,  and  what  its  action  ?" 

Answer. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  judicatory  to  enforce  the 
teachings  of  our  standards  on  this  and  other  fashionable  amuse- 
ments, such  as  theatrical  performances,  card-playing,  etc.  And 
while  the  Assembly  believes  that  the  "  lascivious  dancings" 
declared  to  be  forbidden  in  the  seventh  commandment,  by  the 
answer  to  the  139th  question  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  are  not 
those  usual  in  our  best  society,  yet  it  is  our  belief  that  the  tenor 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  our  standards,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  this  social  usage.  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world ;  and  the  apostle  exhorts  Christians  not  to  be  conform- 
ed to  the  world.  Though  we  do  not  say  that  all  these  worldly 
amusements  are  ''in  their  own  nature  sinful,"  it  is  clear  that 
they  "may  tempt"  those  who  engage  in  them,  and  others,  to 
sin :  and  moreover,  the  Scriptures  condemn  them  as  worldliness. 
If  the  practice  of  the  dance  in  mixed  assemblies  be  not  conform- 
ing to  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  offence  against  the 
injunction  of  the  apostle.  Nor  need  the  Church  of  Christ  hav^ 
any  hesitancy  in  announcing  its  position  on  this  subject ;  for  the 
men  of  the  world,  with  one  consent,  agree  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  Christian  profession,  for  members  of  the 
Church  to  engage  in  the  dance. 

In  this  connexion,  the  Assembly  would  take  occasion  to  exhort 
our  Christian  people  to  avoid  the  excesses  into  which  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  drawn  by  the  demands  of  fashion.  The  Scrip- 
tures forbid  "revellings,"  and  all  intemperate  ^elf-indulgence ; 
with  which  teachings  the  prevalent  custom  of  protracting  social 
assemblies,  with  or  without  music  and  dancing,  to  the  hours  of 
the  morning,  but  especially  when  accompanied  with  drinking  or 
card-playing,  is  manifestly  inconsistent.  Moreover,  the  Assem- 
bly, observing  that  parties  of  pleasure  are  usually  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  unmarried  young  people,  would  give  it  as 
its  earnest  advice  that  the  best  form  of  social  reunion  be  made 
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to  partake  as  much  as  possible  of  the  style  and  tone  of  the  family 
circle,  in  which  youthful  enjoyment  is  tempered  by  the  presence 
of  the  older  and  married  members. 

The  Assembly  expresses  itself  with  the  more  earnestness  on 
this  whole  subject,  because  of  the  disposition  which  is  observed 
in  all  parts  of  our  borders  to  run  into  the  inordinate  indulgence 
of  worldliness  at  this  time,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  mighty  chasten- 
ings  of  God  which  are  even  yet  upon  us ;  and  because  we  see 
members  of  our  churches  and  our  beloved  baptized  youth,  in 
forgetfulness  of  the  covenant  of  God,  which  is  upon  them,  carried 
away  with  the  world's  delusions,  to  the  subversion  of  the  divine 
influences  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
their  souls.  Wherefore,  the  Assembly  would,  urge  our  people  to 
take  the  word  of  exhortation  ;  to  abstain  from  all  forms  of  evil ; 
and  to  study  and  pursue  that  sobriety  which  becometh  the  gospel, 
so  that  the  Church  of  Christ  shall  indeed  be  "  a  peculiar  people." 
And  we  hereby  exhort  our  ministers  and  church  sessions  to  a 
discharge  of  their  duties.  Let  them  proceed  by  affectionate  and 
faithful  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  private ;  by 
admonition,  and  by  such  other  measures  as  Christian  prudence 
may  dictate ;  but  when  all  other  means  fail,  then  let  them  pro- 
ceed to'  such  methods  of  discipline  as  shall  separate  from  the 
Church  those  who  love  the  world  and  practise  conformity  thereto 
rather  than  to  the  law  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Ross  argued  the  main  topics  of  this  report  at  length. 
"There  were  two  views,''  he  said,  'Mn  regard  to  amusements; 
one  was  that  all  amusements  were  wrong.  So  the  Methodist 
Church  once  thought.     Now,  there  is  a  reaction. 

"  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  itself  sinful,  but 

"1.  All  things  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  are  wrong.  Some 
things,  2.  Are  wrong,  as  we  learn  bi/  inference  from  God's  word  ; 
and  3.  Those  things  that  are  evil  in  their  tendency  are  wrong. 
And  amongst  these  are  the  Roman  gladiatorial  shows,  Spanish 
bull-fights,  bear-bating,  cock-fighting,  and  American  duels. 

"  The  ladies  of  the  South  have  been  greatly  to  blame  because 
of  their  countenance  of  duelling.  In  such  contests  there  is 
great  disappointment  if  no  one  falls,  and  even  if  no  one  is  killed. 
We  all  love  excitement,  and  the  highest  excitement  most,  which 
concerns  human  life.  Some  amusements  are  innocent,  as  the 
oratorio,  the  concert,  etc.     All  may  be  known  by  their  effects. 
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Those  that  are  evil,  so  shown  by  their  fruits,  are  cards,  drinking, 
billiards,  in  itself  nothing  but  marbles,  but  made  sinful  in  its  use ; 
the  theatre,  watering  places,  and  dancing. 

"  The  world  has  taken  the  drama  to  itself — it  has  erected  a 
building  for  it,  and  the  chief  character  of  the  plays  acted  there  is 
marked  with  depravity,  and. the  players,  as  a  body,  are  men  of 
infamous  character. 

"I  remember  a  sermon  preached  in  Philadelphia  some  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Bedell,  from  the  text,  '  In  vain  is  the  net  spread  in 
the  sight  of  any  bird;'  and  in  that  sermon  I  was  astonished  to 
learn,  that  four  out  of  five  of  all  the  young  men  coming  from  the 
country  to  the  city  who  attend  the  theatre  go  to  ruin ;  and  so 
too  do  three  out  of  five  of  all  sttch  as  do  not  board  in  private 
families.     I  think  the  theatre  to  be  the  broad  road  to  hell. 

*'As  to  the  cards,  the  charm  about  them  is  their  combina- 
tion of  intellect  and  chance."  The  Doctor  gave  some  sketches 
of  his  own  observation  and  experience,  when  a  man  of  the  world, 
of  the  danger  and  ruin  brought  on  by  that  fascinating  amuse- 
ment. He  felt  a  thrill  of  horror  now,  whenever  he  saw  a  young 
man  playing  cards. 

"  So  those  who  year  after  year  go  to  watering  places,  are  in 
great  danger,  for  these  are  places  of  great  temptation.  You 
would  be  astounded  to  hear  what  is  going  on  in  an  English 
watering  place.     So  if  you  do  go  North — choose  the  best  place. 

"  Some,  for  excitement,  read  novels ;  most  of  them  are  either 
trashy  or  pernicious.  I  would,  however,  in  passing,  mention  one 
not  so,  viz.,  'Ml/  NoveV  This  inculcates  a  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness better  than  some  men's  sermons. 

'^ Dancing  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  an  old 
amusement,  and  among  all  nations  its  history  has  ever  been  the 
history  of  immorality.''  The  Doctor  quoted  for  proof,  various, 
and  even  heathen  testimony.  He  then  recounted  the  whole 
catalogue  of  dances,  and  added — of  the  fancy  dances  and  waltzes, 
they  are  all  immodest ,  and  the  world  says  so. 

Dancing  parties  as  conducted  now,  he  thought  should  be  re- 
garded as  revelling^  and  quoted  Doddridge  on  Gal.  v.  21,  and 
Milton  and  Byron,  to  confirm  his  view. 
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Before  the  Doctor  had  concluded  his  argument,  he  gave  way 
to  a  vote,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

There  have  been  two  parties  in  the  Christian  Church  in  all 
ages.  One  party  endeavoring  to  live  blameless  lives,  and  careful 
not  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  they  were  sealed ; 
another,  conforming  to  the  world,  and  engaging  with  evident 
zest  in  its  amusements.  Against  these  last,  the  Chrysostoms 
and  Augustines  of  former  ages  have  lifted  up  their  voice  in 
warning  and  denunciation.  Innocent  relaxation  is  certainly 
demanded  by  the  body  and  mind,  and  a  joyful,  happy,  and  social 
life  belongs  to  Christianity  in  its  purest  form.  To  hit  the  just 
mean  is  what  is  required  of  God's  children,  and  to  aid  them  in 
this,  are  these  decisions  of  the  Assembly  directed. 

The  Symbolical  Import  of  Baptism. 

An  Overture,  No.  15,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Central  Missis- 
sippi, dissenting  from  the  language  used  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
last  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  valid  and  invalid  baptism, 
requested  of  this  Assembly  that  it  make  a  new  and  more  satis- 
factory deliverance.  The  original  question  was.  Whether,  if  a 
person  was  baptized  having  it  as  his  sole  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  ordinance,  that  it  symbolised  the  burial  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  the  administrator  entertaining  the  same 
view,  his  baptism  was  thereby  invalidated?  The  reply  made 
was,  that  errors,  even  serious  ones,  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
or  the  administrator,  do  not  invalidate  baptism.  The  adminis- 
trator baptizes  by  authority  from  the  Church  which  ordains  him, 
and  by  authority  from  Christ,  expressed  through  the  Church, 
and  the  baptism  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  and  not  according  to  the  views  of  the  administrator. 
To  make  the  validity  dependent  upon  the  subjective  view  and 
intention  of  the  administrator,  would  be  a  popish  error,  and 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  administrator  to  make  baptism  void. 
If  the  recipient  and  administrator  should  believe  that  baptism  by 
its  mode  symbolises  the  burial  of  Christ,  and  that  it  should  there- 
fore be  by  immersion^  it  Avould' simply  be  an  error,  since  there  is 
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no  analogy  between  the  laying  of  Christ  away  in  the  tomb  of 
Joseph,  a  great  stone  being  rolled  to  the  door,  and  the  immersion 
of  a  believer,  nor  between  his  resurrection,  when  he  stepped 
forth,  having  laid  aside  his  grave  clothes,  -into  the  open  air,  and 
the  emerging  of  a  believer  from  beneath  the  wave,  since  the 
symbolism  of  baptism  would  have  been  the  same  if  cremation  or 
burning  had  occurred  to  his  body,  according  to  the  Grecian  rite. 
Our  being  "buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death  :  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life,"  can  only  mean 
that  in  our  baptism  we  professedly  have  part  with  him  in  his 
atoning  death,  and  his  new  life ;  as  he  died  unto  sin  when  he 
was  offered  a  sacrifice,  so  we  die  unto  sin,  as  to  its  controlling 
power,  by  our  union  with  him ;  and  as  he  rose  again  in  a  new 
life,  so  do  we  rise,  if  we  are  his,  and  should  ever  strive  to  rise,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  new  spiritual  life.  Perhaps  there  was  a  desire 
felt  that  the  Assembly  should  declare  baptism  symbolical  of  the 
regenerating  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone ; 
that  they  should  represent,  that,  as  the  one  sacrament  of  the 
supper  had  reference  to  the  work  of  the  second  person  in  the 
Godhead,  so  the  sacrament  of  baptism  has  reference  to  the  third, 
and  the  two  sacraments  have  reference  to  the  two  divine  agents 
in  man's  salvation.  But  while  baptism  is  referred  to  in  the 
phrase  "washing  of  regeneration,"  (Tit.  iii.  5,)  we  are  also 
baptized  for  "the  remission  of  sins,"  (Mark  i.  3;  Acts  ii.  38.) 
Christ  "  came  both  by  the  water  and  blood,"  (John  v.  7.)  Puri- 
fication was  made  both  by  the  blood  of  sprinkling  and  by  ablution 
with  water  in  the  old  economy,  and  neither  our  own  standards 
nor  our  old  divines  make  baptism  significant  only  of  the  Spirit's 
work,  but  of  the  cleansing  of  Christ's  blood,  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  of  our  deliverance  both  from  the  guilt  and 
the  pollution  of  sin. 
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Ordination  of  Licentiates. 

This  subject  was  brought  up  by  an  Overture,  and  was  answered 
in  full  accordance  with  the  principles  announced  in  the  dehver- 
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ances  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1842,  and  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1764  and  1771. 

Overture  No.  12. — An  inquiry  from  a  member  of  this  As- 
sembly, asking  whether  a  Presbytery  has  a  right  to  ordain  a 
licentiate  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  simply  because  he 
desires  it,  although  neither  one  or  more  churches  have  requested 
that  he  should  be  ordained* 

The  Committee  recommend  the  following  answer,  viz. :  Every 
office  in  the  Church  of  God,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
standards  of  our  Church,  is  a  definite  charge ;  and  hence  no  man 
can  lawfully  be  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  unless  it  be  to  the 
performance  of  some  work  appropriate  to  that  office  according  to 
the  constitution.  And  as  one  great  evidence  of  a  divine  voca- 
tion is  a  call  from  a  particular  church,  no  man  ought  to  be  or- 
dained, except  in  cases  extraordinary,  without  such  a  call.  More- 
over, as  persons  are  liable  to  mistake  their  calling,  and  as  the 
office  of  the  ministry  is  a  permanent  one,  by  divine  institution, 
Presbyteries  ought  to  exercise  great  caution  in  ordaining  evan- 
gelists, lest  the  ministry  be  filled  with  intruders,  and  the  Church 
be  afflicted  with  a  vagrant  and  secularised  clergy.  Nor  ought 
they  ever  to  do  so,  until  full  proof  has  been  made  of  the  licen- 
tiate, by  the  Presbytery  which  ordains  him,  and  it  has  received 
such  a  favorable  report  concerning  him  from  the  churches,  as 
gives  the  promise  of  wide  usefulness. 

The  case  mentioned  in  the  memorial  seems  to  violate  all  these 
principles.  If  the  licentiate  be  not  called  to  a  particular  church, 
and  if  he  be  not  looking  to  the  work  of  the  evangelist  in  frontier 
and  destitute  settlements,  his  ordination,  sine  titulo,  would  be  not 
only  irregular  and  unconstitutional,  but  manifestly  unscriptural. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Macon  Assembly  of  1865. 
They  were  conducted,  at  all  times,  with  dignity,  calmness,  har- 
mony, and  fraternal  love,  with  no  allusion  to  that  body  with 
which  its  churches  were  connected  before  the  war,  except  in  the 
single  instance  of  the  deliverance  respecting  ministers  coming 
from  abroad  to  sow  divisions  amongst  us.  Let  us  pray  that 
dissensions  in  the  Church  in  whose  bosom  we  once  dwelt  may 
cease,  that  she  may  be  led  to  see  more  distinctly  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  ^'the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  are 
not  to  be  confounded,"  that  it  is  not  to  "prescribe  laws  to  the 
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magistrate,  touching  the  form  of  a  commonwealth  ;"*  and  let  us 
pray  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  he  found  faithful;  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  be  poured  forth  in  all  our  borders ;  and  that 
we  may  be  assisted  by  our  Lord  and  Head,  to  "rise  and  build'' 
the  fallen  walls  of  our  Jerusalem,  every  one  "over  against  his" 
own  "house." 


*  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  28,  De  Potestate  Ecclesiastica.  This  cel- 
ebrated Confession,  written  by  Melancthon,  approved  by  Luther,  and 
subscribed  by  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  was  submitted  to  the 
Emperor,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1430.  It  thus 
speaks : 

"Non  igitur  commiscendse  sunt  potestates  ecclesiastica  et  civilis.  Ec- 
clesiastica suum  mandatum  habet,  evangelii  docendi  et  administrandi 
sacramenta.  Non  irrumpat  in  alienum  officium,  non  transferat  regna 
mundi,  non  abroget  leges  magistratuum,  non  tollat  legitimam  obedientiam, 
non  impediat  judicia  de  ullis  civilibus  ordinationibus  aut  contractibus,  non 
pr83scribat  leges  magi  strati  bus  de  forma  reipublicse,  sicut  dicit  Christus: 
Regnum  meum  non  est  de  hoc,  mundo.  Item  :  (^uis  constituit  mejudicem  aut 
divisorem  super  vos  ?  Et  Paulus  ait  Philipp.  iii.  Nostra  politia  in  ccelis 
est,  2  Corinth.  X.  Arnia  militice  nostrce  non  sunt  carnalia,  sed  potentia 
Dei,  ad  destruendas  cogitationes,  etc.  Ad  hunc  modum  discernunt  nostri 
utriusque  potestatis  officia,  et  jubent  utramque  honore  aflScere  et  agnoscere, 
utramque  Dei  doniim  et  beneficium  esse." 

*  *  *  *  4fr*  *  *  * 

"Si  quam  habent  aliam  vel  potestatem,  vel  jurisdictionem  in  cognos- 
cendis  certis  causis,  videlicet  matrimonii,  aut  decimarum,  etc.,  banc  habent 
humanojure;  ubi  cessantibus  ordinariis  coguntur  principes  vel  inviti,  suis 
subditis  jus  dicere,  ut  pax  retineatur." 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Calvin. 

By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.  D.     New  York:  Robert 

Carter  &  Brothers.     1866.     3  vols.,  12  mo.,  pp.  433,  475, 

463. 

Merle  D  Aubigne  is  an  author  of  established  reputation.  His 
merits  and  his  defects  as  a  writer  and  a  historian  are  well  known, 
and  these  volumes  exhibit  all  his  peculiar  characteristics  in  per- 
fection. 

This  work  is  not  the  history  of  Calvin,  but  of  the  Reformation 
in  Europe  in  his  time.  It  is  a  history  of  civil  as  well  as  of 
rehgious  liberty  during  that  period.  It  opens  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Geneva,  and  the  Roman  and 
German  elements  which  entered  into  them  from  the  beginning. 
It  traces  these  liberties  down  through  the  period  of  Charlemagne, 
to  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  counts  of  Geneva  began  to 
threaten  them ;  and  then  to  the  thirteenth,  when,  first,  the  bishop- 
princes,  ousting  the  counts,  threatened  still  the  popular  franchises ; 
and  afterwards,  the  dukes  of  Savoy  took  advantage  of  these  two 
sets  of  enemies,  and  came  in  themselves  to  possess  the  prey.  A 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  Geneva's  struggles,  both  with 
her  bishops  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  begins  from^the  year  1513. 
This  detail  runs  through  the  whole  of  these  three  -Volumes.  The 
Reformation  does  not  fully  appear  in  Geneva,  even  at  the  close 
of  them.  Calvin  is  introduced  in  volume  first,  appears  again 
occasionally  in  volume  second,  and  figures  considerably  in  volume 
third ;  but  that  volume  closes  before  his  first  entrance  into  Gen- 
eva. We  must  wait  for  the  fourth  volume  for  an  account  of  his 
life  and  labors  and  struggle  there.  It  is  to  appear  soon,  and  we 
suppose  it  must  of  course  be  Di*.  Merle's  design  to  devote  more 
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than  one  small  volume  to  such  a  great  theme.  We  shall  await 
the  appearance  of  these  books  with  the  profoundest  interest ;  for 
we  believe  there  is  no  subject  in  the  history  of  the  Church  having 
superior  claims  on  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders,  (and  es- 
pecially in  a  day  like  this,  and  in  our  country,)  to  those  belong- 
ing to  Calvin's  times,  ideas,  and  testimony ;  and  moreover,  we  do 
not  know  of  any  living  writer,  qualified  to  treat  this  subject  so 
thoroughly  and  skilfully  as  he  who  has  now  undertaken  the 
task. 

These  volumes  present  us  with  many  well-drawn  portraits  of 
the  leading  actors  in  this  drama.  There  are  the  two  bishops, 
John,  the  wretched  bastard  of  Savoy,  and  the  gluttonous  and 
avaricious  and  cowardly  De  la  Baume.  There  is  Francis  Boni- 
vard,  (Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon,)  Prior  of  St.  Victor's,  of 
little  faith  and  little  morality,  satirical  and  keen,  the  Erasmus  of 
Geneva,  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  for  liberty,  and,  according  to 
our  author,  one  of  the  best  French  writers  of  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  though  little  known.  There  is  Besangon 
HugueS,  the  noble  and  patriotic  citizen.  There  are  Levrier  and 
Berthelier,  the  martyrs  of  liberty.  And  there  are  the  martyrs 
of  the  gospel,  Berquin,  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar ;  the  friar 
De  la  Croix,  whose  case,  along  with  others  that  same  year 
(1534)  introduced  the  practice  of  cutting  out  the  martyrs' 
tongues;  Nicholas  (Peter?)  Valeton,  the  receiver  of  Nantes, 
whose  young  and  inexperienced  wife  was  trapped  by  Morin,  the 
skilful  lieutenant-criminal,  into  delivering  up  her  husband's 
concealed  but  guilty  treasures,  the  books  of  the  Reformers, — 
whom  they  burnt  expressly  with  wood  from  his  own  house, 
fastening  him  to  the  end  of  the  strappado^  suspending  him  by 
this  means  over  the  fire,  and  raising  up  and  letting  down  the 
martyr  by  turns,  to  the  amusement  of  the  king,  the  priests,  the 
nobles  and  the  people,  till  the  merciful  flames  burnt  oiF  the  cords 
that  fastened  him,  and  he  fell  into  the  fire  and  was  shortly 
reduced  to  ashes^  Bartholomew  Milon,  the  shoe-maker's  par- 
alytic son,  whose  room  was  at  once  a  workshop  of  Christian 
benevolence  and  an  humble  school  of  the  gospel,  and  who,  burnt 
at  a  slow  fire,  uttered  words  of  peace  surprising  to  his  murderers; 
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the  heroic  Du  Bourg,  master  of  the  large  draper's  shop,  the 
Black  Horse,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  whom 
neither  money  nor  kindred  could  ever  turn  aside  from  the  truth ; 
Poille,  the  poor  bricklayer,  captured  in  his  wretched  hut  and 
burnt  alive  on  the  18th  of  November,  1834,  who  got  down  from 
the  cart,  in  great  peace  and  joy,  to  be  bound  to  the  stake,  utter- 
ing aloud  his  sentiments  of  devotion  to  Christ,  and  to  "stop 
whose  prating"  they  bored  a  hole  in  his  tongue,  made  a  slit  in 
his  cheek  and  drawing  the  tongue  through,  fastened  it  there  with 
an  iron  pin,  so  that  he  could  only  announce  his  joy  with  his  eyes. 
There  is  Francis  I.,  the  absolute  monarch  of  France,  who  ruled 
both  Church  and  State  in  his  realm,  and  was  jealous  to  madness 
of  his  royal  dignity ;  full  of  courage  and  fire,  yet  capable  of  the 
meanest  deceit;  a  disciple  of  Machiavelli,  and  so  giving  one 
hand  to  Clement  just  while  he  held  the  other  out  to  Philip ;  a 
tender  and  loving  brother  to  his  sister  Margaret,  but  not  sharing 
with  her  in  the  experience  of  the  power  of  the  gospel ;  aifecting 

ft, 

to  be  the  patron  of  learning  and  father  of  letters,  yet,  upon  one 
occasion,  decreeing  the  abolition  of  printing  all  over  France, 
under  pain  of  the  gallows ;  holding  out  to  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  the  hope  of  his  protection  of  them,  but  persecuting  the 
same  people  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  when  angered  by  the 
insult  of  one  of  the  placards  against  the  Mass  being  posted  up 
on  his  own  chamber  door  at  night,  taking  direful  and  bloody 
revenge  of  them;  walking  himself  in  the  expiatory  "procession  of 
the  relics"  bareheaded,  with  a  hghted  taper  in  his  hand,  and  at 
each  reposoir  kneeling  and  humbling  himself  publicly,  not  for  his 
adulteries  and  perjuries,  but  the  audacity  of  those  who  did  not 
like  the  Mass.  And  there  is  his  sister  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  "the  best  head  in  Europe,"  firmer  than  her  brother, 
prudent,  skilful,  decided,  learned,  eloquent,  beautiful,  a  Martha 
and  yet  a  Mary,  with  a  warm  heart  and  lively  imagination,  of 
humble,  earnest  faith,  anxious  for  reform  and  her  dear  brother's 
conversion  and  salvation,  though  weakly  dreaming  of  a  via  media 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  that  of  Christ.  And  there  is 
Catherine  de  Medici,  young,  brilliant,  and  gay,  but  in  her  train 
Death,  who  served  her  by  striking  down  successively  her  husband 
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and  all  her  sons,  and  made  her  supreme  in  France,  and  therefore 
to  this  sinister  ally,  forty  years  afterwards,  she  gives  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  even  a  lajie  of 
blood  to  bathe  in ;  a  woman  false  and  dissolute  and  vile ;  a 
mother  bearing  only  enervated,  idiotic,  distempered,  vicious  chil- 
dren ;  a  queen  infecting  the  whole  of  a  brilliant  society,  and 
instilling  her  deadly  venom  into  the  veins  of  France  itself. 
There  are,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  several  pleasing  pictures  of 
French  reformers  with  whom  the  world  is  not  much  acquainted, 
Olivetan,  Calvin's  first  cousin  and  first  teacher  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  subsequently  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French ; 
and  Froment,  the  meek  and  timid  young  school-master,  who  was 
the  first  really  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel  at  Geneva,  and 
others. 

One  great  charm  to  us,  of  these  volumes,  especially  the  third, 
is  the  very  full,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  hitherto  inaccessible 
record  of  Farel's  life  and  labors.  The  Protestant  Church  may 
now  become  well  acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  with  one  of  the 
greatest  evangelists  of  her  faith  that  ever  lived.  Of  course,  we 
esteem  very  highly  Dr.  Merle's  account,  so  far  as  he  has  ad- 
vanced with  it,  of  the  immortal  Calvin ;  but  we  look  on  that 
part  of  his  work  as  not  yet  fairly  begun. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  these  books  is  as  to  the 
nature  of  true  freedom — of  chartered  and  inherited  political 
franchises.  The  rights  of  man  are  one  thing,  and  a  sacred  thing, 
though  often  made  the  merest  fanaticism's  tool ;  but  the  rights 
of  freemen  are  quite  another  thing.  What  was  given  in  God's 
good  providence  to  the  Genevese,  is  not  given  to  all  men,  and 
the  strength  and  power  of  these  rights  of  Geneva  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  an  inheritance  from  their  fathers  of  old.  True 
liberty  is  always  of  slow  growth ;  always  a  development  from 
within  a  people.  As  the  philosophers  say,  it  is  subjective.  It  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  given  to  any  people.  And  the  reason 
why  Genevans  so  highly  esteemed  their  franchises,  endured  so 
much,  and  sacrificed  so  much  in  their  defence  and  maintenance, 
and  were  constituted  by  means  of  them  such  grand  heroes,  both 
of  action  and  of  sufi'ering,  was  that  these  rights  were  old  rights, 
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and  chartered  rights,  and  had  come  down  to  them  from  their 
own  sires. 

Repeated  testimonies  (of  especial  value  in  our  day  and  coun- 
try,) are  contained  in  these  volumes  against  all  unions  of  Church 
and  State.  Upon  this  point,  Dr.  Merle  is  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. "The  confusion  of  the  two  provinces  is  a  source  of 
continual  disturbance.  *  *  *  Yet  ambition  is  always  en- 
deavoring to  unite  these  two  irreconcilable  powers."  Vol.  ii.,  p. 
350. 

Another  and  kindred  topic  upon  which  his  testimony  is  just 
now  tiinely  and  impressive,  is  the  fatal  effect  of  civil  intolerance, 
whenever  resorted  to  in  any  form  or  shape,  or  for  any  objects  or 
purposes  by  the  Church.  He  shows  how  doctrine,  which  is  the 
Church's  life,  in  this  way,  loses  its  power ;  how,  whenever  the 
Church  resorts  to  any  weapon  of  civil  intolerance,  straightway 
there  are  "no  more  combats  round  the  expiatory  cross,  the 
eternal  word,  the  fall,  grace,  and  regeneration."  It  is  only 
"struggles,  entirely  spiritual  struggles,  that  can  save  religion." 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  197.  .^- 

History  constantly  repeats  itself.  These  books  present  us 
many  parallels  to  the  woful  condition  of  our  Southern  people  at 
this  time.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  read  in  these  dark  and 
sorrowful  days.  "  Geneva  was  crushed,"  and  that  more  than 
once.  She  lay  more  than  once  "  with  her  funeral  pall  stretched 
over  her.  No  one  stirred,  no  one  spoke,  all  was  motionless  and 
silent,  the  air  of  despotism  could  be  felt  as  it  hung  over  and 
benumbed  the  soul."  But  the  Genevan  spirit  was  a  spirit  of 
constancy  and  endurance,  and  frequently  of  heroic  moderation 
and  self-control.  That  they  might  conquer  their  enemies,  they 
"conquered  themselves."  They  knew,  as  Dr.  Merle  expresses 
it,  and  this  made  them  patient,  that  "  violence  could  not  annul 
right,"  that  "  outraged  justice"  would  speak  in  due  time.  And 
accordingly  they  did  not  "  lose  hope,  but  waited  in  silence  till 
God  should  make  the  cause  of  liberty  triumphant  again  in  their 
country."  And  there  were  some  of  them  who  had  faith  to  say, 
"  God  designs  to  chastise,  but  not  destroy.  His  stripes  are  not 
for  death,  but  to  improve  us."     "  It  is  the  defeated  cause  that  is 
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dear  to  God."  And  time,  as  it  rolled  along,  brought  gracious 
interpositions  of  Providence,  so  that  Geneva  flourished  again  in 
the  enjoyment  of  "ancient  rights."  Vol.  i.  pp.  198-207,  and 
p.  254. 

We  must  not  omit  all  reference  to  the  charming  description 
given  of  the  flowing  together  of  the  old  Waldenses  in  the  remote 
valleys  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont,  Dauphiny,  etc.,  and  the  infant 
churches  of  the  new  Christianity  that  were  now  forming  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  reformers 
and  apostles,  as  it  were,  to  shake  hands,  and  Farel  and  his 
brethren  encountered  danger  and  hardship  for  the  sake  of  this 
delightful  and  mutually  advantageous  union.  We  have  never 
read  a  more  pleasant  history. 

Another  item  of  interest  is  the  author's  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  Huguenot.  Vol.  i.,  p.  88.  But  our  space  is  ex- 
hausted. 

We  can  only  add  that  we  are  grieved  to  notice  the  number  of 
typographical  errors  which  disfigure  these  books.  Such  errors 
occur  in  vol.  ii.,  pp.  61,  67,  282,  372;  vol  iii.,  pp.  131,  165,  204, 
235-238,  312,  314.  Those  on  p.  61,  vol.  ii.,  and  p.  131,  vol.  iii., 
are  particularly  awkward.  If  the  Messrs.  Carter  are  the  only 
American  publishers  at  liberty  to  put  forth  these  books  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  desire,  they  are'-  bound  to  see  that  his  work  is 
not  disfigured  in  their  hands. 
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Commentary/  on  the  Second  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  By 
John  T.  Demarest,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Pascack,  N.  J.  New  York :  A.  Lloyd,  115  Nassau 
street :  1865 :  pp.  225,  8  vo. 

Dr.  Demarest  published  a  commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  in  1851.  The  preface  to  the  present  volume  is  dated  in 
1862,  but  its  issue  seems  to  have  been  withheld  until  1865. 

On  the  first  Epistle,  we  have  the  rich  evangelical  and  practical 
commentary  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  the  more  recent  Exposit- 
ory Discourses  of  Brown,  the  commentary  of  Steiger,  translated 
by  Fairbairn.  Still  older  are  the  special  Commmentaries  of 
Hassel,  of  Louvain,  the  Sermons  of  Byfield,  the  Expositions  of 
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Laurentius,  Schlichting,  Crellius,  and  Semler,  men  of  various 
schools  of  theology,  none  of  whom  have  written  on  the  second 
Epistle.  Indeed,  special  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  very- 
few.  The  Commentary  of  Thomas  Smith,  quoted  by  Dr.  Dem- 
arest,  we  have  never  seen,  nor  the  Pulpit  Expositions,  in  4  to., 
of  Thomas  Adams.  An  exposition  therefore  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  able  and  thorough,  would  be  an  acceptable  present  to 
the  student  of  the  Scriptures.  The  epistle  is  indeed  a  short  one, 
containing  but  three  chapters ;  the  external  evidences  of  its 
genuineness  are  much  fewer  than  of  the  other  New  Testament 
Scriptures ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is  to  us  striking,  for  it  is 
written  with  the  glowing  warmth,  spirit,  and  even  fire,  which 
belonged  to  the  impulsive  Peter,  and  were,  (these  writings  being 
the  evidence,)  retained  by  him  in  old  age,  down  to  the  days 
immediately  preceding  his  martyrdom.  The  personal  references 
to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  his  own  life  are 
unusually  definite  and  full,  with  every  appearance  of  being 
uttered  by  himself.  • 

The  first  seventy- three  pages  of  this  work  are  occupied  by  the 
usual  introductory  matter,  in  which  there  is  an  inquiry,  I.  Into 
the  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of 
the  Epistle,  which  was  doubted  even  by  Calvin,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  who  thought  it  written  probably  by  a  disciple  of  Peter, 
just  before  his  martyrdom,  approved  by  him,  and  so  published. 
II.  Into  the  internal  evidence.  III.  As  to  the  persons  address- 
ed. IV.  The  scope  of  the  Epistle.  V.  Its  occasion  and  date. 
VI.  The  term  catholic,  as  applied  to  the  Epistle.  VII.  An 
analysis  of  its  contents. 

The  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  second  chapter  and 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  not  discussed  by  the  author  in  detail.  He 
does  not  agree  with  Hug  and  Davidson  that  Peter  made  use  of 
Jude's  epistle,  but  regards  Jude  as  quoting  from  this,  and  thus 
affording  additional  and  inspired  evidence  of  its  apostolic  origin. 

Although  we  dissent  from  specific  interpretations  of  the  author, 
we  regard  the  commentary  as  the  result  of  careful  study,  in  the 
main  rightly  directed,  and  useful  therefore  to  the  earnest  student 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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Yet,  if  we  understand  the  author,  we  cannot  receive  his  eschat- 
ology,  or  doctrine  of  the  last  things,  as  expressed  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  chap.  iii.  of  this  Epistle.  We  might  agree  with  the 
author,  that  when  it  is  said,  v.  10,  that  "  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  therein,  shall  be  burned  up," 
there  is  denoted  a  real  and  physical  change  of  our  earth,  and  of 
all  that  pertains  to  it,  by  the  action  of  fire.  We  might  also 
agree  that  this  does  not  imply  the  annihilation  of  this  globe, 
since  fire  only  changes  the  form  of  bodies ;  that  this  earth  also 
is  to  be  renovated,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  ;  that  righteousness  is 
a  quaUty  of  intelligent  beings,  and  by  metonomy  is  put  for  the 
persons  in  whom  righteousness  dwells.  And  we  might  see  no 
improbability  in  the  supposition  that  Christ,  with  his  redeemed 
people,  shall  make  this  earth,  renovated  and  gloriously  fitted  to 
this  end,  their  permanent  and  happy  abode,  so  that  the  creature 
(creation)  subjected  to  vanity,  "shall  be  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  corruption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God."  Fairbairn  and  others  have  held  these  opinions.  But  then, 
Christ's  second  advent  will  precede  these  stupendous  changes. 
He  will  come,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  for  the  dead  shall  be 
raised,  the  living  changed,  and  the  judgment  take  place  before 
this  final  conflagration.  His  theory  seems  to  point,  if  we  do  not 
mistake  him,  to  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  before  the 
judgment.  For  he  is  amazed  that  "Barnes  informs  us  that 
nothing  is  said  by  Peter  of  such  a  personal  reign  of  Christ,"  viz. 
of  his  eternal  reign  upon  this  renovated  earth.  But  the  distinct 
avowal  of  Barnes  is,  "  that  nothing  is  said  of  a  personal  reign  of 
Christ ;  nothing  of  the  resurrection  of  saints  to  dwell  with  him 
on  the  earth ;  nothing  of  the  world  being  fitted  up  for  their 
abode,  previous  to  the  judgment." 

The  view  of  Dr.  Demarest,  if  we  can  rightly  gather  it,  is,  that 
Christ  will  come  to  destroy  false  teachers  and  scoffers ;  that  at 
his  coming  the  earth  and  the  works  on  it  shall  be  burned  up,  yet 
not  annihilated  as  to  its  material  substance ;  that  ungodly  men 
and  scoffers  will  be  destroyed  by  this  all-consuming  fire ;  that 
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tlie  atmospheric  heavens  shall  pass  away,  as  now  constituted,  and 
that  these  fires  will  remove  all  that  is  noxious  in  the  earth  and 
air ;  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  will  then  be  immediately 
renovated  and  fitted  for  the  eternal  home  of  the  righteous ;  that 
he  will  bring  all  the  disembodied  spirits  of  the  saints  with  him  to 
the  earth,  from  the  heaven  they  have  occupied,  and  unite  them 
to  their  glorified  bodies,  and  simultaneously  with  this,  the  living 
saints  shall  be  changed  from  mortal  to  immortal ;  that  Christ 
will  then  give  up  the  vice-royalty  of  the  universe  to  the  Father, 
and  reign  forever  and  ever  on  the  earth. 

And  yet,  he  says,  all  men  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the 
earth,  appealing  to  Is.  Ixvi.  18,  19,  20,  and  Zech.  xiv.  16,  com- 
pared with  1-5.  But  how  does  he  provide  for  these  living  men 
amidst  these  tremendous  changes;  how  for  the  living  saints? 
He  has  not  distinctly  told  us.  But  he  says  the  phrase,  "'the 
earth  shall  be  burned,'  may  be  used  by  synecdoche,  the  whole 
for  a  part;  as  in  Math,  xxvii.  51,  'The  earth  did  quake;' 
which  quaking  was  confined  to  Jerusalem,  or  Judea."  And  he 
gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  conflagration  on  the 
earth's  surface  will  be  at  the  place  or  places  where  the  obstinate 
enemies  of  Christ  are  assembled  at  his  coming.  But  if  this 
earth  is  to  be  burned  up,  and  the  curse,  and  every  thing  noxious 
is  to  be  burnt  out  of  earth  and  sky,  what  mortal  flesh  can 
endure?  And  how  could  the  conflagration  be  limited  to  the 
territory  of  old  Rome,  according  to  some,  or  to  Christendom, 
according  to  others ;  and,  if  thus  limited,  would  not  the  earth's 
renovation,  which  seems  to  be  coequal  with  its  destruction,  be 
limited  also  ?  Dr.  Demarest  has  not  told  us  in  what  miraculous 
ark  of  safety  the  inhabitants  of  "the  heavens  and  the  earth  that 
are  now"  are  to  be  floated  over  this  universal  deluge  of  fire  into 
"the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,"  where  they  are  to  abide. 
Nor  has  he  distinctly  told  us  whether  this  second  advent  of 
Christ  is  his  advent  to  the  final  judgment,  when  the  books  are 
to  be  opened,  and  the  dead,  small  and  great,  are  to  be  judged 
out  of  the  things  written  therein,  or  whether  there  is  to  be 
another,  even  the  great  day  of  final  judgment,  at  a  period  far 
more  remote.     More  distinctness  on  this  and  other  allied  topics. 
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miglit  have  rescued  his  views  from  misapprehension.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  premillennial  advent  and  personal 
reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  we  have  never  been  able  to 
surmount  in  consistency  with  the  general  teachings  of  the  pro- 
phetic scriptures. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures :  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Homiletical,  with  special  reference  to  Ministers  and  Students. 
By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  in  connection  with  a  number 
of  eminent  European  Divines.  Translated  from  the  German,' 
and  edited,  with  additions  original  and  selected,  by  Philip 
Schaff,  D.  D.,  in  connection  with  American  Divines  o%  various 
Evangehcal  denominations.  Vol.  I.  of  the  New  Testament: 
containing  a  general  Introduction,  and  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  translated,  with 
additions,  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  Fourth  edition,  pp.  568, 
royal  8vo.  Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Gospel  according  to 
Mark.  Revised  from  the  Edinburg  translation,  with  addi- 
tions, by  WilHam  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  First  edition.  And  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke.  By  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  Trans- 
lated from  the  second  German  edition,  with  additions  original 
and  selected,  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Starbuck.  First  edition.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.     1866.     Royal  8  vo.,  pp.  405. 

The  work  of  which  the  preceding  is  the  title,  has  been  well  • 
characterised  as  the  greatest  literary  enterprise  of  the  kind 
undertaken  in  the  present  century.  Never  -has  the  Bible  been 
attacked  and  defended  with  a  greater  array  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing than  now,  and  never  have  the  results  of  antiquarian  and 
philosophical  research  been  brought  to  bear  so  extensively  upon 
its  interpretation.  No  age  has  been  so  fruitful  in  labors  tending 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  attempt  can  be  made  to  combine  all  the  valuable  results  of 
these  studies  with  original  research,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  commentary  for  the  use  of  ministers  and  students. 
VOL.  XVII.,  NO.  1.— 16. 
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This  can  not  be  done  except  by  a  division  of  labor,  by  asso- 
ciating for  this  purpose  distinguished  divines  who  have  made  the 
elucidation  of  the  Scriptures  their  life-long  study.  The  excel- 
lent commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  on  the  whole  Bible,  are 
greatly  valued  for  sound  and- practical  exposition.  But  greater 
thoroughness  could  only  be  secured  by  combining  the  labors  of 
ripe  scholars  who  have  devoted  their  studies  to  the  exposition  of 
particular  portions  of  the  inspired  volume.  This  is  the  aim  of 
the  Biblical  Commentary  of  Dr.  Lange,  Professor  of  Evangehcal 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  is  represented  by  the 
American  editor  as  a  man  of  rare  genius,  varied  and  deep  piety, 
an  able  and  pure  divine,  and  distinguished  alike  as  theologian, 
philosopher,  preacher,  and  poet.  His  theology  is  represented  as 
being  essentially  biblical  and  catholic,  ''  more  decided  than  that 
of  Neander  and  Tholuck,  and  more  conciliatory  than  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Hengstenberg ;"  yet  "not  the  fixed  exclusive  orthodoxy 
of  the  old  Lutheran,  or  the  old  Calvinistic  Confession;"  as  "con- 
servative" in  fine,  and  "yet  progressive."  He  is  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  German  rationalism  and  scepticism,  mak- 
ing no  concessions  to  the  modern  attacks  on  the  gospel  history. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  embrace  gradually  the  whole  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Dr.  Lange  has  prepared  the  comment- 
aries on  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  Romans,  and  Genesis,  and 
associated  with  himself  distinguished  divines  of  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Holland,  extending  his  own  editorial  supervision 
over  the  whole.  Most  of  the  New  Testament  has  already 
appeared  in  Germany,  but  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  yet,  only 
the  commentary  on  Genesis. 

The  Anglo-American  edition  is  edited  in  an  English  transla- 
tion, under  the  superintendence  of  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  so  well 
known  by  his  works  in  Church  history,  and  in  general  theological 
literature.  He  has  secured  the  services  of  other  eminent  Amer- 
ican scholars,  who  have  in  hand  already  most  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  It  contains,  first,  Intro- 
ductions, both  critical  and  homiletical,  to  the  Bible,  and  each 
particular  book.     The  text  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  German 
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edition  is  given  in  a  new  translation,  based  upon  the  Greek  text 
ofLachmann  and  Tischendorf.  In  the  American  edition,  the 
text  is-' the  authorised  version  of  1611,  with  corrections  and 
improvements,  included  in  brackets,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  the  Greek  text,  and  justified  in  critical  notes 
below.  The  principal  readings  of  the  Greek  are  given  in  foot- 
notes with  short  critical  remarks ;  and  in  these,  the  American 
editor  has  attempted  to  popularize  so  much  of  the  immense 
critical  apparatus  of  biblical  learning  as  could  be  made  available 
for  practical  uses.  For  this  purpose  he  has  made  use,  among 
others,  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  edited  by 
'  Tischendorf  in  two  editions,  in  1862  and  1863.  This  is  the  only 
complete  and  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  uncial  codices  of  the 
Bible,  certainly  as  old  as  the  celebrated  Vatican  manuscript, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  fourth  century. 

Then  follows  the  Commentary  itself.  This  is  threefold,  con- 
sisting, 1.  Of  exegetical  and  critical  notes,  in  which  the  aim  is 
to  give  the  results  of  original  and  previous  labors,  as  briefly 
as  possible.  2.  Of  doctrinal  and  ethical  thoughts  rising  out  of 
the  text.     3.  Of  homiletical  and  practical  hints  and  suggestions. 

The  exegetical  notes  are  enriched  by  Dr.  Schaff*,  not  only 
from  the  products  of  his  own  studies,  but  by  selections  from  the 
most  esteemed  older  and  modern  commentators  of  England  and 
America.  The  homiletical  and  practical  hints  or  suggestions, 
are  designed  to  aid  the  preacher  and  student  in  the  matter  of 
invention,  i.  e.,  in  the  discovery  of  apt  topics,  either  for  private 
thought  or  public  inculcation.  In  these,  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  text  are  viewed  in  a  great  variety  of  lights,  as  they  would 
present  themselves  to  different  thoughtful  minds.  If  read  rapid- 
ly together,  they  will  confuse,  perhaps,  rather  than  edify ;  but  if 
dwelt  upon  in  concentrated  thought,  and  successively,  they  can 
not  dp  otherwise  than  stimulate  our  own  powers,  and  set  them  in 
motion  on  the  journey  of  discovery.  And  this  is  the  best  fruit 
of  reading,  when  we  thereby  transplant  the  nobler  thoughts  of 
others  into  the  soil  of  our  own  minds,  to  grow  there  perhaps  in 
grander  proportions,  and  to  produce  a  new  and  plentiful  harvest. 
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This  portion  of  the  work  will  be  profitable  or  otherwise,  as  it  is 
subjected  to  the  rules  of  logic  by  the  student,  and  used  with  that 
judgment  which  every  teacher  of  mankind  should  possess. 

We  expect  to  be  greatly  profited  by  the  study  of  these  vol- 
umes, but  we  are  always  watchful  in  using  the  labors  of  German 
scholars.  Even  some  men  of  true  piety  among  them  have  inad- 
equate views  of  the  inspiration  and  miraculous  character  of  the 
Scriptures.    • 

We  are  advocates  of  free,  but  regulated  thought,  up  to  the 
limits  of  human  reason,  up  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  what  is 
revealed.  But  the  tendency  of  the  German  mind  is  to  transcen- 
dental speculation,  and  it  has  little  regard  to  those  estabhshed 
opinions,  which,  after  the  controversies  of  centuries,  were  en\- 
bodied  in  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
These  things  make  the  German  scholar  an  uncertain  guide  in 
theological  doctrine.  Nor,  in  our  view,  is  the  dogmatic  theology 
of  Germany  equal  to  that  of  some  other  countries.  But  there  is 
a  wealth  of  learning  in  their  philological  and  exegetical  labors, 
and  we  will  thankfully  receive  from  them  the  valuable  aids  they 
proiFer,  and  strive  to  use  them  for  God's  glory. 

We  think  it  an  infelicity  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  designed  for 
general  circulation  in  this  country,  that  there  should  be  any 
allusion  to  the  contest  in  which  we  have  been  lately  engaged, 
and  therefore  regretted  to  see  the  extract  from  Dr.  Schafi''s 
diary  of  June  18,  1863,  on  p.  423  of  vol.  1,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  "rumors  of  wars,"  a  phrase  occurring  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
Let  these  things  be  detailed  in  books  of  history,  if  they  must 
be,  but  not  spread  out,  ad  invidiam,  in  comments  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

JScce  Homo:  a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  procu- 

ratorem   Pentium   Pilatum    supplicio    affectus    erat.     Tacit. 

Ann.  1.  15.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    1866.     18  mo.  pp. 

355. 

This  book  is  the  result  "of  dissatisfaction  with  the  current 
conceptions  of  Christ."     It  is  an  attempt  to  reach  conclusions 
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respecting  him,  not  such  as  "Church  doctors  or  even  apostles 
have  sealed  with  their  authority,  but  which  the  facts  themselves, 
critically  weighed,  appear  to  warrant."  The  author  had  "read 
a  good  many  books  on  Christ,  and  felt  constrained  to  confess 
that  there  was  no  historical  character  whose  motives,  objects,- 
and  feelings  remained  so  incomprehensible  to  him."  And  so  he 
makes  this  effort  to  comprehend  Christ,  and  that  independently 
of  the  very  apostles!  How  any  man  was  to  get  at  "the  facts 
themselves"  for  a  critical  weighing  of  them,  without  recourse  to 
"the  authority  of  the  apostles,"  who  were  the  witnesses  to  those 
facts,  we  do  not  see ;  nor  yet  how  he  could  ever  hope  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  the  "great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh."  But  such  is  this  author's  own  account  of  his  design 
and  plan.  It  is  in  this  spirit  he  begins  his  work.  Apparently 
all  unconscious  of  our  native  blindness,  and  confident  in  the 
powers  of  the  hutnan  mind  to  search  and  find  out  the  truth,  he 
encounters  no  difficulties  in  his  investigations,  and  makes  every 
thing  perfectly  plain.  .It  is  the  solution  upon  humanitarian 
grounds  of  all  the  secrets  of  Christ's  life  and  work.  As  the  title 
signifies,  it  is  a  holding  forth  of  Jesus  as  a  man,  although  in 
some  respects  the  greatest  individual  of  the  genus.  But  then  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  covert  assault  upon  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities-of  the  system  Christ  has  set  up.  It  was  well  therefore 
that  this  title  should  be  borrowed  from  no  other  than  Pontius 
Pilate.  "  Behold  the  man !  I  find  no  fault  in  him,"  said  that 
impartial  and  unbiassed  investigator  of  Christ's  life  and  work, 
"but  take  ye  him  and  crucify  him."  ^     ^— 

We  say  this  book  is  a  covert  assault  upon  the  chief  doctrines 
of  revealed  religion.  There  is  no  feature  of  that  scheme  more 
fundamental  than  the  supreme  divinity  of  our  Lord.-  But  that 
great  doctrine  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  contents  of 
almost  every  chapter  of  this  book.  The  personality  of  the  Spirit, 
another  leading  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  is  in  several  places  un- 
ceremoniously scouted  without  the  trouble  being  taken  of  making 
any  apology  or  defence  of  the  contrary  position.  The  author 
quietly  assumes  that  there  is  no  Holy  Ghost  except  "  an  eleva- 
ted condition  of  mind,"  or  the  "enthusiasm  of  humanity  of* 
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which  Jesus  was  full."  So,  also,  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  no 
part  of  Christianity,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  writer.  Ar^d  as  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  only  here  and  there  a  page 
which  does  not  evince  the  author's  perfect  contempt  for  the  very 
idea.  "  They  think,"  he  says,  "they  must  needs  be  most  Chris- 
tian when  they  stick  most  closely  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  what  is  utterly  absent  from  the  New  Testament  cannot 
possibly  be  an  important  part  of  Christianity.  A  great  mis- 
take, arising  from  a  wide-spread  paralysis  of  true  Christian 
feeling  in  the  modern  Church !  The  New  Testament  is  not  the 
Christian  law ;  the  precepts  of  apostles,  the  special  commands  of 
Christ,  are  not  the  Christian  law."     P.  218. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  work  is  the 
cool  audacity  with  which  its  author  asserts  his  opinions,  as  if 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  For  example,  when  the  Bap- 
tist said,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  all  that  he  intended  was 
simply  to  set  forth  Christ  as  having  a  "  steadfast  peace  no 
agitations  of  life  had  ever  ruffled."  The  image  was  drawn  from 
that  "conception  of  a  Lamb  of  God"  in  "one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  Psalms,"  where  "the  Psalmist  describes  himself 
as  one  of  Jehovah's  flock,  safe  under  his  care,  and  absolved  from 
all  anxieties."  That  "is  the  most  complete  picture  of  happiness 
that  ever  was,  or  can  be,  drawn"— and  John,  when  he  spake  of 
Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  was  just  doing  "  obeisance  to  the 
royalty  of  inward  happiness."     Pp.  12,  13. 

Again :  "In  the  agitation  of  mind  caused  by  his  baptism, 
*  *  *  *  Christ  retired  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  in 
solitude,  *  *  *  matured  that  plan  of  action  which  we  see  him 
executing,"  etc.     P.  15. 

Again  :  "  What  is  called  Christ's  temptation,  is  the  excitement 
of  his  mind,  which  was  caused  by  the  nascent  consciousness  of 
supernatural  power."  "None  of  our  biographies  point  this  out, 
and  yet  if  is  visibly  the  key  to  the  whole  narrative."  P.  18. 
There  was  no  devil,  and  there  was  no  contest  with  the  tempter 
by  the  second  Adam. 

Again :  "  This  monarchy  [of  Christ]  was  essentially  despotic, 
and  might,  in  spite  of  the  goodness  of  the  sovereign,  have  had 
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some  mischievous  consequences,  if  he  had  remained  too  long 
among  his  subjects,  and  if  his  dictation  had  descended  too  much 
into  particulars.  But  he  shunned  the  details  of  administration, 
and  assumed  only  the  higher  functions  of  an  heroic  monarch-*- 
those  of  organisation  and  legislation."     P.  119.  : 

Again :  Our  Saviour  was  overcome  with  "  an  intolerable  sense 
of  shame"  when  they  brought  to  him  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery. He  could  not  look  on  them,  least  of  all  upon  the  guilty 
female ;  and  hence,  "  In  his  burning  embarrassment  and  confu- 
sion he  stooped  down  so  as  to  hide  his  face,  and  began  writing 
with  his  finger  on  the  ground."  "It  was  his  "glowing  blush" 
that  awakened  first  the  older  and  then  the  younger  men,  "with 
astonishment,"  to  a  sense  of  their  conduct.  "Not  till  left  alone 
could  he  bear  to  stand  upright,"  and  then  he  dismissed  the 
woman.     P.  116. 

To  these  specimens  of  the  author's  opinions  and  manner  of 
presenting  them,  let  us  add  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  creeds,  (pp. 
78-84) ;  that  he  makes  an  elaborate  apology  for  unbelief,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  caricatures  the  Christian  doctrine  of  faith, 
(pp.  80-90);  and  that  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  the  fraud  of 
using  old  and  common  religious  terms  in  new  senses,  so  as  to 
disguise  the  poison  of  his  real  sentiments. 

There  is  much  pretty  speculation  in  certain  parts  of  this  vol- 
ume. For  example,  chap,  v.,  on  Christ's  credentials,  it  appears 
to  us,  is  truly  admirable.  We  consider  chap  ix.,  on  the  nature  of 
Christ's  society,  very  striking,  and  for  the  most  part  perhaps 
true.  There  is,  as  we  judge,  a  fine  description  of  the  Roman 
world,  pp.  144,  148 ;  some  excellent  and  discriminating  obser- 
vations upon  slavery,  pp.  148 — 54 ;  a  fine  delineation  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  distinguished  from  philanthropy,  p.  230 ;  some  striking 
and  perhaps  well  founded  remarks  upon  Zaccheus  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  pp.  263 — 9  ;  a  fresh  and  wholesome  account  of  Chris- 
tian enthusiasm,  pp.  275 — 8 ;  and  some  very  hearty  and  earnest 
and  refreshing  utterances  about  resentment,  pp.  298-300.  The 
whole  of  the  last  chapter  seems  to  us  much  higher  in  tone  than 
the  volume  of  which  it  forms  the  conclusion,  and  the  very  last 
paragraph  of  the  work  we  like  better,  perhaps,  than  any  part  of 
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it.  And  yet,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  work  is,  as  the  reader  may 
well  suppose  from  the  statements  already  submitted,  utterly 
deficient  of  Christian  soundness ;  bad  in  much  that  it  expresses, 
and  worse  in  much  that  it  neglects  to  say ;  pretending  to  guide 
the  blind,  yet  apparently  blind  itself  to  the  great  truth  of  the 
ruined  condition  of  man ;  a  hypocritical  book,  claiming  to  be 
Christian,  and  addressing  Christians  as  brethren,  and  as  such, 
undertaking  to  give  them  advice  and  counsel,  and  yet  endeavor- 
ing by  many  a  secret  thrust  to  stab  Christianity  to  the  heart ; 
while  yet  it  claims  that  "  no  theological  questions  whatever  are 
here  discussed."     (Preface,  p.  4.) 

To  give  the  reader  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  book,  let  us  say 
it  professes  to  be  simply  an  endeavor  to  answer  the  question, 
"What  was  Christ's  object  in  founding  the  Society  which  he 
called  by  his  name,  and  how  is  it  adapted  to  attain  that  object?" 

It  has  two  parts.  The  first,  contains  nine  chapters,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  The  Baptist. 
II.  The  Temptation. 

III.  The  Kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  Christ's  Royalty. 
V.  Christ's  Credentials. 

VI.  Christ's  Winnowing  Fan. 

VII.  Conditions  of  Membership  in  Christ's  Kingdom. 
VIII.  Baptism. 
IX.  Reflections  on  the  Nature  of  Christ's  Society. 
The  second  part  consists  of  fifteen  chapters,  as  follows: 

X.  Christ's  Legislation  compared  with  Philosophic  Sys- 
tems. 
XI.  The  Christian  Republic. 
~  XII.  Universality  of  the  Christian  Republic. 

XIII.  The  Christian  a  Law  to  Himself. 

XIV.  The  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity. 
XV.  The  Lord's  Supper. 

XVI.  Positive  Morality. 
XVII.  The  Law  of  Philanthropy. 
XVIII.  The  Law  of  Edification. 
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XIX.  The  Law  of  Mercy. 
XX.  The  Law  of  Mercy,  {continued,) 
XXI.  The  Law  of  Resentment. 
XXII.  The  Law  of  Forgiveness. 

XXIII.  The  Law  of  Forgiveness,  {continued.) 

XXIV.  Conclusion. 

The  authorship  of  the  book  is  kept  secret,  and  it  would  seem 
that  various  devices  have  been  employed  to  excite  the  public 
curiosity  on  this  point,  and  to  give  the  work  eclat  and  circula- 
tion. For  example,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
also  to  Napoleon  III.  We  have  heard  also  of  sixteen  literary 
gentlemen  being  invited  "  to  breakfast  with  the  author  of  Ecce 
Homo"  (by  the  publisher,  we  presume,)  and  parting  in  wonder, 
each  one  whether  his  neighbor  at  the  table  had  or  had  not  been 
the  great  unknown.  These  things  look  like  tricks,  and  yet  not 
tricks  of  John  Bull,  but  of  a  certain  smart  cousin  of  John's. 
The  ftook  was  certainly  published  in  England,  and  ran  through 
several  editions  there,  before  it  first  appeared  from  the  Boston 
press.  But  that  also  may  be  a  trick.  It  is  not  difficult  to  go 
astray  in  judging  of  such  a  matter,  but  in  reading  Ecce  Homo, 
we  have  sometimes  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
its  birth-place  was  not  far  from  Boston.  The  general  run  of 
its  theology  accords  exactly  with  such  a  supposition,  and  there  is 
not  only  an  American  air  about  the  whole  style  and  manner  of 
the  book,  but  particular  allusions  and  expressions  abound  which 
seem  to  favor  the  idea  we  have  suggested.  Not  to  name  a  dozen 
other  places  where  we  met  with  these  allusions  and  expressions, 
any  reader,  it  appears  to  us,  will  be  able  to  detect  such  on  pp. 
28,  69,  80-81,  208,  209,  212,  299.  Perhaps,  however,  the  fact 
is  simply  that  the  English  writer  of  the  book  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  learn  theology  as  well  as  style  from  a  certain  class  of 
American  teachers. 

We  do  not  consider  this,  in  any  sense,  a  great  work.  The 
author  is  not  original,  though  he  is  ingenious.  He  is  sprightly, 
but  he  is  not  profound.  It  takes  no  profoundness,  no  originality, 
no  great  force  of  intellect  to  write  such  a  book  as  Ecce  Homo, 
although  it  has  power  enough  to  make  it  dangerous  to  some 
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readers.  A  little  smartness,  and  a  flow  of  words,  joined  to  a 
freedom  from  all  reverence  for  the  external  authoritative  stand- 
ard of  truth,  and  from  all  fear  about  receiving  and  propagating 
a  lie ;  and  then  a  fair  amount  of  classical  erudition  and  a  famihar 
acquaintance  with  the  disguised  infidelity  which  abounds  in  our 
day ;  these  qualifications  are  all  that  are  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  think  that  we  should  hazard  little  in  saying  that 
there  are  a  score  of  men  now  in  almost  any  New  England  State, 
capable  of  producing  just  such  a  work  as  this. 
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Life   of   William  Hickling  prescott.     By   George   Ticknor. 

Boston :   Ticknor  &  Fields.     1864.     One  volume,  12  mo. 

The  memoir  of  this  great  New  Englander  is  a  tribute  from 
the  hand  of  friendship,  "written  in  part  payment  of  a  debt 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  above  half  a  century."  The 
writer  has  well  executed  his  task.  An  acquaintance  begun  in 
the  school-room  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner,  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  and  continued  throughout  life  cemented  by  bonds  of 
closest  intimacy,  certainly  gave  him  the  rarest  opportunities  for 
portraying  the  life  of  the  world-renowned  historian  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Whilst  the  book  is  notwithout  great  attractions 
for  the  general  reader  as  furnishing  a^noble  example  of  untiring 
zeal  and  determination  in  overcoming  the  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  to  literary  effort  arising  from  impaired  sight  and 
enfeebled  health,  there  is  much  more  to  interest  his  wide  circle 
of  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the  minutice  laid 
before  them  of  his  school  days  and  early  life. 

The  family  removing  from  Salem  to  Boston,  young  Prescott 
entered  upon  his  college  course  at  Cambridge,  where  he  grad- 
uated with  honors  as  a  classical  scholar,  but  evincing  so  great  a 
repugnance  for  mathematics  as  to  require  the  forbearance  of  the 
professor  who  insisted  merely  upon  his  attendance  in  the  class- 
room without  calling  upon  him  for  recitations. 

Upon  page  18,  we  find  an  interesting  account  of  the  sad 
accident  that  occurred  during  his  Junior  term,  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  his  whole  life,  whilst  it  tended  to  make  him  what  he 
afterwards  became.     The  loss  of  sight  in  his  left  eye  was  caused 
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by  a  blow  received  from  a  hard  crust  of  bread  thrown  by  the 
hand  of  a  fellow-student  across  the  Commons  Hall ;  it  struck  the 
open  disk,  causing  a  deep,  paralysis  of  the  retina,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  healing  art,  from  the  moment  the  blow  was  given. 
A  few  weeks  of  absolute  rest  from  all  physical  or  mental  exer- 
tion enabled  him  to  resume  his  studies.  Months  after,  his  vision 
was  again  impaired  by  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  which 
resulted  in  total  blindness  for  a  time  and  left  him  a  life-long 
suiferer. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  his  career,  leading  him  to  give 
up  the  study  of  the  law,  upon  which  he  had  entered  in  his 
father's  office,  and  to  choose  a  life  of  literary  occupation.  Now 
begins  to  appear  the  wonderful  earnestness  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
nature.  It  is  a  Herculean  task  he  assumes.  With  "knowledge 
shut  out  as  to  its  main  entrance,"  he  undertakes  to  master 
English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature.  Let  us  hold 
up  this  brave  Isfew  Englander  as  an  example  to  the  young* 
students  of  the  South,  mourning  now  over  the  loss  of  four  years 
given  to  their  beloved  Confederacy.  See  what  he  accomplished 
after  losing  six  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  life,  much  of 
this  period  spent  on  a  suffering  bed  and 'in  rooms  so  dark  that 
his  friends  had  to  grope  their  way  in  and  out  of  them;  and 
discover  the  secret  of  his  marvellous  success  in  the  invincible 
resolution  with  which  he  begins  his  task  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  prosecutes  it  notwithstanding  impaired  health  and  the  con- 
stant prospect  of  total  blindness; 

The  history  of  the  literary  life  and  labors  of  a  man  nearly 
blind  must  of  course  present  many  interesting  passages.  One  of 
these  occurs  on  page  73,  where  we  read  of  the  first  entrance  into 
his  mind  of  the  idea  of  his  work,  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
after  having  witnessed  his  anxious  reflections  upon  the  choice  of 
a  subject  for  his  pen.  It  is  with  the  liveliest  interest  we  accom- 
pany this  suff"ering  devotee^of  learning  through  all  his  labor  and 
toil  to  the  completion  of  his  grand  effort.  On  page  156  is 
a  very  pleasing  correspondence  with  Washington  Irving,  who 
courteously  relinquishes  to  him  the  subject  of  the  "Conquest  of 
Mexico."     With  similar  magnanimity,    we   find   Mr.   Prescott, 
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after  he  had  made  preparations  and  arrangements  for  many 
years  for  the  "  History  of  Philip  II,"  nevertheless  warmly  and 
earnestly  encouraging  (p.  260)  Mr.  Motley,  then  a  compar- 
atively young  man,  to  proceed  with  his  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  which  must  necessarily  traverse  the  same  ground. 
It  is  also  very  interesting  to  peruse  the  account  of  the  immense 
pains  and  cost  with  which  he  collected  his  materials  from  the 
archives  and  libraries  of  Europe.  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive part  of  this  biography  is  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  the 
unwearied  labor  and  pains  taken  continually  by  this  nearly  blind 
student  of  history  to  secure  for  his  works  the  completest  possible 
accuracy.  The  slow  and  laborious  gathering  of  materials,  the 
patient  studying  of  his  subject  in  all  its  details  before  he  com- 
menced to  write  a  word,  the  careful  balancing  of  conflicting 
testimonies  before  he  suffered  himself  to  be  committed  to  any 
representations,  evince  his  integrity  of  mind,  and  how  fully  he 
was  possessed  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession  as  a  writer  of 
History.  And  then  his  toilsome  and  painful  labors  in  putting 
down  on  paper  by  means  of  his  '' noctograph"  or  writing  case, 
the  descriptions  he  could  not  see  while  he  wrote  them,  so  that 
sometimes  he  allowed  his  pen  to  pass  twice  over  the  same  lines ; 
and  his  subsequent  careful  weighing  and  closely  analysing  and 
correcting  every  page,  as  it  was  read  to  him  after  having  been 
deciphered  by  his  secretary;  and  finally  his  reperusing  these 
corrected  sheets  written  out  for  his  use  *'  in  a  large,  clear,  pike- 
staff hand,"  and  giving  them  another  thorough  and  careful 
examination ;  these  exhibitions  of  conscientious  painstaking  to 
avoid  unjust  representations  do  him  great  honor.  That  all  this 
should  be  gone  through  with,  whilst  the  nerve  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
eye — his  only  eye — was  gradually  decaying,  and  he  could  use  it 
but  one  hour  a. day,  and  that  divided  into  two  portions  at  con- 
siderable intervals  from  each  other,  proves,  as  his  biographer 
says,  that  his  life  for  more  than  forty  years  was  one  of  almost 
constant  struggle ;  of  an  almost  constant  sacrifice  of  impulse  to 
duty ;  of  the  present  to  the  future. 

Of  the  eye  that  had  been  struck  we  are  told,  "no  external 
mark  indicated  the  injury  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  it,"  and 
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to  common  observation  in  society  or  in  the  streets,  as  in  the  well 
known  case  of  the  author  of  '^Paradise  Lost,"  no  difference  was 
perceptible  between  the  injured  eye  and  the  other. 

In  the  political  questions  of  his  country,  Mr.  Prescott  took 
but  little  interest.  "  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  dealt  with 
political  discussions  only  when  they  related  to  events  and  persons 
at  least  two  centuries  old." 


■  m 


The  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell^  Afterwards 
Mistress  Milton.  Printed  for  M.  W.  Dodd,  at  506  Broad- 
way, New  York.  1  vol.  12mo,  pp.  271. 
This  charming  work,  the  earliest  and  probably  the  best  known 
of  Miss  Manning's  many  pleasant  contributions  to  that  remark- 
able species  of  literature  of  which  DeFoe's  "History  of  the 
Plague"  is  the  type,  well  deserves  the  handsome  formof  pub- 
hcation  which  graces  the  little  volume  now  lying  before  us.  The 
restoration  of  the  antique  model,  in  type,  margin,  and  the  cue  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  quaintness 
of  the  language,  spelling  and  modes  of  thought  preserved  in  the 
text.  This  is  in  admirable  taste,  and  helps  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  the  tone  of  the  age.  The  text,  indeed,  conveys  this 
impression  so  perfectly  that  the  illusion  is  complete  without  any 
adventitious  aid ;  only  it  is  pleasanter  to  contemplate  a  picture 
in  the  style  of  framing  suitable  to  the  period  represented.  The 
style  in  which  a  young  lady  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First 
would  write,  is  happily  caught  and  kept  up  with  graceful  ease 
throughout.  One  would  imagine  the  author  had  thought  and 
written  in  the  quaint,  old-world  manner  from  childhood,  so 
cleverly  does  she  assume  it,  and  so  perfectly  does  she  maintain  it 
to  the  end.  There  is  a  rare  grace  in  it,  which  no  richness  of 
modern  phraseology,  no  stately  march  of  rounded  periods,  no 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  neatly-poised  antithesis  can  match  in  real 
effectiveness.  All  other  styles,  compared  with  the  Doric  sim- 
plicity and  Gothic  strength  of  this,  seem  debased  with  the  frip- 
pery of  meretricious  ornament.  Test  it  and  them  by  the  tones 
they  evoke  from  the  human  voice ;  and  the  false  ring  and  hollow 
sound  of  prose  in  the  modern  measure  will  make  you  turn  gladly 
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to  sweet  chimes  of  the  speech  our  forefathers  used.  For  prose 
has  cadence  and  musical  measure  as  well  as  verse ;  and  both  are 
the  sweeter  to  hear  for  being  attuned  to  the-  ear  with  artistic 
taste. 

In  this  delightful  Diary  all  is  so  natural,  simple,  and  pleasant, 
that  we  linger  over  each  incident  with  a  strange  unwillingness  to 
leave  it  behind  us.  There  is  such  a  sweetness  and  grace  in  the 
way  in  which  the  young  wife's  tale  is  told  that  one  must  read 
the  book  itself  to  get  any  fair  idea  of  its  winning  beauty  of 
expression.  But  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  some  slight 
sketch  of  the  story  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  occasion  of  this  gay,  country  maiden's  first  meeting  with 
Mr.  John  Milton  (now  spoken  of  without  that  needless  title  of 
respect)  was  when  she,  with  brother  Dick  and  the  two  Ponies, 
was  enjoying  that  "mad  Scamper  through  the  Meadows  and 
down  the  Lanes,"  which  gives  us  so  good  a  notion  of  the  kind  of 
life  she  has  been  leading  hitherto.  Let  us  see  how  she  describes 
him  on  his  first  appearance.  Riding  in  hot  haste  this  madcap 
young  lady  comes  "  sliorte  upon  a  Gentleman  walking  under  the 
Hedge,  clad  in  a  sober,  genteel  Suit,  and  a  most  beautiful  Coun- 
tenance, with  Hair  like  a  Woman's,  of  a  lovely  pale  b^i)wn,  long 
and  silky,  falling  over  his  Shoulders."  She  sees  him  several 
times  after  this  encounter,  hears  him  much  praised  as  a  great 
scholar  and  a  poet,  and  soon  begins  to  dream  about  him.  Very 
speedily  Mr.  Milton  does  his  wooing ;  and,  though  the  young 
heart  of  seventeen  flutters  a  good  deal  with  all  the  contradictory 
emotions  that  belong  to  such  a  time,  she  yields  a  ready  assent, 
with  the  secret  fear  that  she  has  "been  too  quickly  wonne." 
After  this  comes  a  pretty  confession,  recorded  on  the  morning 
that  follows  the  betrothal : 

"At  first  waking  this  Morning  my  Mind  was  elated  at  the 
Falsitieof  my  Mother's  Notion,  that  no  Man  of  Sense  would  think 
me  worth  the  having ;  and  soe  I  got  up  too  proude,  I  think,  and 
came  down  too  vain,  for  I  had  spent  an  unusuall  Time  at  the 
Glasse." 

But  the  courtship  discourse  of  her  lover  she  finds  rather  too 
grave  and  wearisome  for  her  taste ;  and,  as  specimens  are  given, 
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we  confess  a  hearty  sympathy  -with*  the  lady.  Then,  the  mother's 
return,  her  displeasure  at  the  match,  its  hurried  consummation, 
and  the  forebodings  that  accompanied  it  are  described.  The 
dreary  home  in  London  does  not  keep  the  young  bride's  spirits 
very  bright ;  and  when  her  husband  leaves  her  alone  for  the  first 
time,  being  about  to  resume  his  daily  occupation,  we  find  her 
making  quite  forlorn  reflections.  "  Methought,"  she  writes, 
*'how  much  more  I  shoulcj  like  a  Ride  upon  Clover  than  all  the 
Books  that  ever  were  penned ;  for  the  Door  no  sooner  closed  upon 
Mr.  Milton  than  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  taken  alle  the  Sun- 
shine with  him ;  and  I  fell  to  cleaning  the  Casement  that  I  might 
look  out  the  better  into  the  Churchy arde,  and  then  altered  Tables 
and  Chairs,  and  then  sate  downe  with  my  Elbows  resting  on  the 
Window-seat,  and  my  Chin  on  the  Palms  of  my  Hands,  gazing  on 
I  know  not  what,  and  feeling  like  a  Butterflie  under  a  Wine-glass." 
Poor  young  wife  !  She  was  certainly  out  of  place,  joyous,  light- 
hearted,  little  country-girl  that  she  had  been,  now  cooped  up  in 
a  dismal  city-room,  hemmed  in  by  London  fogs,  with  wearisome 
old  books  for  her  only  companions.  After  a  time,  however,  she 
begins  to  take  more  pleasure  in  the  life  she  leads,  seeing  occa- 
sionally people  of  somewhat  congenial  natures.  But  soon,  in 
the  midst  of  this  dawning  of  better  days,  all  prospects  of  wedded 
happiness  are  cut  ofi"  by  her  fatal  visit  to  her  father's  family, 
permission  being  obtained  from  her  husband  by  a  stratagem  of 
brother  Dick's.  Just  at  this  time,  the  bitter  rancor  of  party- 
spirit  is  at  its  highest  pitch,  Mr.  Milton's  Puritanism  exciting 
the  disgust  of  her  own  family  who  are  warm  royalists.  Mr.  Mil- 
ton's letters  during  her  stay  do  not  mend  matters,  for  they  are 
stern  and  fault-finding.  A  more  gentle  and  loving  tone  would 
have  been  far  more  effectual  with  a  nature  like  hers.  Still,  she 
loves  him,  and  would  go  back  at  his  bidding;  but  her  father, 
incensed  against  "the  Roundhead,"  most  improperly  detains  her, 
sending  away  in  a  passion  her  husband's  servant  who  had  been 
sent  to  fetch  her. 

During  the  separation  she  sets  to  learning  Latin,  that  she 
may  surprise  and  please  him  when  they  meet  again,  and  spends 
much  time  with  her  cousin,  Rose  Agnew,  at  Sheepscote,  where 
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she  had  passed  her  first  week  of  married  Hfe.  While  her  good 
friends,  Roger.  Agnew  and  his  wife,  are  endeavoring  to  clear 
away  the  misunderstanding,  the  offended  and  ungentle  hushand 
publishes  his  book  on  Divorce.  This  unforgiving  conduct  natu- 
rally displeases  the  young  wife  and  makes  her  averse  to  seeking 
reconcihation ;  and  so,  when  her  father  sends  to  Sheepscote  for 
her,  she  parts  from  her  friends,  though  with  an  unhappy  heart. 
On  the  death  of  Rose's  child,  she  pleads  with  her  father  and  gets 
leave  to  return  to  Sheepscote.  There,  Roger  Agnew  reasons 
with  her,  and  gently  but  firmly  condemns  her  wilfulness  and 
waywardness.  In  that  pious  household  she  grows  thoughtful 
and  prayerful,  at  last  finding  the  peace  of  heart  that  can  only 
come  from  trust  in  God.  After  this  visit,  full  of  profit  to  her 
soul,  she  returns  to  her  father's  house,  where  she  discovers  in 
herself  a  new-found  pleasure  in  reading,  and  also  devotes  much 
of  her  time  to  visiting  the  poor.  She  is  thus  being  educated  by 
sorrow  and  trial  for  sympathy  with  her  husband's  tastes.  After 
a  time  spent  here  in  improving  her  mind  and  wisely  employing 
her  hours,  she  makes  another  visit  to  Sheepscote.  It  is  during 
this  visit  that  she  hears  from  Roger  Agnew  the  pretty  story  of 
Milton's  adventure  in  youth  with  the  Italian  lady,  which  we  will 
repeat  in  the  narrator's  words  : 

"Why,  I  need  not  tell  you,  Moll,  that  John  Milton,  as  a 
Youth,  was  extremelie  handsome,  even  beautifull.  His  Colour 
came  and  went  soe  like  a  Girl's,  that  we  of  Christ's  College  used 
to  call  him  '  the  Lady,'  and  thereby  annoy  him  noe  little.  One 
summer  Afternoone  he  and  I  and  young  King  (Lycidas,  you 
know,)  had  started  on  a  country  Walk  (the  Countrie  is  not 
pretty,  round  Cambridge,)  when  we  fell  in  with  an  Acquaintance 
whom  Mr.  Milton  affected  not,  soe  he  sayd  he  would  walk  on  to 
the  first  rising  Ground  and  wait  us  there.  On  this  rising  Ground 
stood  a  Tree,  beneath  which  our  impatient  young  Gentleman 
presentlie  cast  himself,  and  having  walked  fast,  and  the  Weather 
being  warm,  soon  falls  asleep  as  sound  as  a  Top.  Meantime, 
King  and  I  quit  our  Friend  and  saunter  forward  pretty  easilie. 
Anon  comes  up  with  us  a  Caroche,  with  something  I  know  not 
what  of  outlandish  in  its  Build ;  and  within  it,  two  Ladies,  one 
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of  them  having  the  Fayrest  Face  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  present 
Companie  duly  excepted.  The  Caroche  having  passed  us,  King 
and  I  mutuallie  express  our  Admiration,  and  thereupon,  prefer- 
ring Turf  to  Dust,  got  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Hedge,  which 
was  not  soe  thick  but  that  we  could  make  out  the  Caroche,  and 
see  the  Ladies  descend  from  it,  to  walk  up  the  Hill.  Having 
reached  the  Tree,  they  paused  in  Surprise  at  seeing  Milton 
asleep  beneath  it ;  and  in  prettie  dumb  Shew,  which  we  watcht 
sharplie,  exprest  their  Admiration  of  his  Appearance  and  Pos- 
ture, which  woulde  have  suited  an  Arcadian  well  encJugh.  The 
younger  Lady,  hastilie  taking  out  a  Pencil  and  Paper,*  wrote 
something  which  she  laughinglie  shewed  her  Companion,  and 
then  put  into  the  Sleeper's  Hand.  Thereupon,  they  got  into 
their  Caroche,  and  drove  off.  King  and  I,  dying  with  Curiositie 
to  what  she  had  writ,  soon  roused  our  Friend  and  possest  our- 
selves of  the  Secret.     The  verses  ran  thus : 

Ocelli,  Stelle  inortali, 
Ministre  de'  miei  Mali, 
Se,  chiusi,  m'uccidete, 
Aperti,  die  farete? 

Milton  coloured,  crumpled  them  up,  and  yet  put  them  in  his 
Pocket ;  then  askt  us  what  the  Lady  was  like.  And  herein  lay 
the  Pleasantry  of  the  Affair ;  for  I  truly  told  him  she  had  a 
Pear-shaped  Face,  lustrous  black  Eyes,  and  a  Skin  that  shewed 
'il  bruno  il  bel  non  toglie' ;  whereas,  King,  in  his  Mischief,  drew 
a  fancy  Portrait,  much  liker  you,  Moll,  than  the  Incognita, 
which  hit  Milton's  Taste  soe  much  better,  that  he  was  believed 
for  his  Payns ;  and  then  he  declared  that  I  had  beene  describing 
the  Duenna !  Some  Time  after,  when  Milton  beganne  to  talk 
of  visiting  Italy,  we  bantered  him,  and  sayed  he  was  going 
to  look  for  the  Incognita.  He  stoode  it  well,  and  sayd, 
'Laugh  on!  do  you  think  I  mind  you?  Not  a  Bit.'  I  think 
he  did." 

How  thoroughly  feminine  is  the  young  wife's  unspoken  reflec- 
tion upon  this  tale !  See  what  her  Journal  says :  "  First  class 
Geniuses  are  alwaies  modest,  are  they  ? — Then  I  should  say  that 
Italian  Lady's  Genius  was  not  of  the  first  Class." 

VOL.  XVII.,  NO.  1. — 18. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  pleasant  life  at  Sheepscote,  she  is  called 
back  to  her  father's  house  by  he^ brother  Robin's  being  brought 
awaj  from  the  army  very  ill.  She  nurses  him  tenderly  ;  and  to 
the  general  joy  his  health  is  at  last,  though  slowly,  restored. 
Some  time  after,  the  nearness  of  Fairfax's  army  forces  the  whole 
family  to  retire  to  Oxford,  where  news  soon  reaches  them  of  the 
sacking  of  Mr.  Powell's  house  by  the  Parliamentarians.  On  the 
fall  of  Oxford,  they  return  to  the  plundered  home,  from  which 
Mistress  Milton  goes  to  stay  with  her  uncle  in  London.  Here 
the  reconciliation  takes  place.  Hearing  her  husband's  voice  in 
the  next  room,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  she  rushes  in  and  falls 
at  his  feet.  He  gives  her  his  forgiveness  and  takes  her  to  his 
heart  once  more.  Their  future  life  is  one  of  trust  and  love, 
though  she  notes  a  change  in  him,  as  he  in  her.  "  With  Payn," 
she  says,  "  I  perceive  a  more  stern,  severe  Tone  occasionalHe 
used  by  him;  doubtlesse  the  Cloke  assumed  by  his  Griefe  to 
hide  the  Ruin  I  had  made  within.  Yet  a  more  geniall  Influence 
is  fast  melting  this  away."  Reconciled  at  last,  they  find  a  hap- 
piness in  each  other's  presence  they  had  never  felt  before, 
confidence  not  being  so  much  restored  as  created  for  the  first 
time ;  and,  when  her  father's  ruined  household  leave  no  refuge  to 
resort  to,  she  is  delighted  by  the  hearty  good-will  with  which  her 
husband  invites  them  to  take  shelter  beneath  his  roof.  The 
Journal  ends  here  with  an  enthusiastic  laudation  of  her  husband, 
and  with  the  prayer,  "  May  it  please  God  that  my  Mother  shall 
like  John  Milton." 

The  Pentateuch  and  Booh  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined.     By 
the  Right  Rev.  John  William*  Colenso,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
^     Natal.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1864. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  work  of  Bishop  Colenso  has  created 
a  sensation  in  the  religious  world.  When  the  professed  enemies 
of  Christianity  assail  its  foundations,  no  body  is  surprised ;  but 
in  this  case,  a  deadly  attack  is  made  upon  its  records  by  one 
who  wears  a  mitre ;  one  who,  while  he  aims  a  mortal  thrust  at 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  discharges  the  functions  and  enjoys  the 
emoluments  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
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It  is  always  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  know  who  an 
opponent  is,  and  what  are  his  position,  his  animus,  and  the  end 
which  he  seeks  to  accomplish.  The  author's  writings  furnish  us 
satisfactory  information  upon  these  points  in  regard  to  himself. 
It  is  significant  that  he  professes  to  he  shackled  in  his  search 
after  the  truth  and  in  his  proclamation  of  it,  hy  the  creed  of  the 
Church  with  which  he  is  connected.  He  has  no  use  for  Church 
formularies.  They  are  the  badges  of  .slavery.  Now  we  have 
always  regarded  it  as  self-evident  that  no  man  can  definitely 
oppose  a  particular  creed  without  having  one  of  his"  own.  He 
who  contradicts  a  doctrine,  holds  one  which  is  its  contradictory ; 
and  he  who  opposes  a  system  of  doctrines,  does  it  because  he 
advocates  another  system  which  he  regards  as  inconsistent  with 
the  first.  The  adherent  and  opponent  of  dogmas  have,  each  of 
them,  a  creed.  It  is  therefore  but  shuflfling  to  declaim  about  the 
fetters  of  a  creed.  The  real  question  in  reference  to  any  formu- 
lary is,  Does  it  set  forth  the  truth  ?  If  it  does,  then  it  cannot 
enslave,  as  it  is  the  truth  which  makes  us  free.  If  it  does  not, 
then  let  it  be  rejected  simply  because  it  does  not,  and  not  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  property  of  creeds  to  fetter  free  inquiry. 
It  makes  nothing  for  Bishop  Colenso's  fairness  that  he  speaks,  in 
the  outset  of  his  work,  in  the  dialect  of  the  infidel.  But  what  is 
the  Bishop's  creed,  by  which  he  is  not  shackled  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  truth?  It  is,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
substantially  that  of  the  deistical  school  of  infidelity.  To  show 
that  we  have  not  assigned  him  a  false  position,  let  us  hear  him 
speak  for  himself: 

"  Our  belief  in  the  living  God  remains  as  sure  as  ever,  though 
not  the  Pentateuch  only,  but  the  whole  Bible,  were  removed. 
It  is  written  on  our  hearts  by  God's  own  finger,  as  surely  as  by 
the  hand  of  the  apostle  in  the  Bible,  that  '  God  is,  and  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.'  "     (P.  53.) 

That  is  to  say,  if  we  had  no  authoritative  revelation  of  the 

gospel,  the  principles  of  natural  religion  would  be  sufficient  to 

conduct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.     Again,  the  author 

says : 

"And  it  is,  perhaps,  God's  will  that  we  shall  be  taught  in  this 
our  day,  among  other  precious  lessons,  not  to  build  up  our  faith 
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upon  a  book,  though  it  be  the  Bible  itself,  but  to  realise  more 
truly  the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  he  himself,  the  living  God, 
our  Father  and  Friend,  is  nearer  and  closer  to  us  than  any  book 
cai^  be — that  his  voice  within  the  heart  may  be  heard  continually 
by  the  obedient  child  that  listens  for  it,  and  that  shall  be  our 
teacher  and  guide  in  the  path  of  duty,  which  is  the  path  of  life, 
when  all  other  helpers — even  the  best  of  books — may  fail  us." 
(P.  54.) 

Having  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  had  endeavored  to  show 
"the  groundlessness  of  that  notion  of  Scripture  inspiration" 
which  is  held  by  believers,  the  bishop  anticipates  the  demand 
which  may  be  made  upon  him  by  those  who  may  receive  his 
theory,  to  supply  the  loss  it  has  occasioned  them,  by  saying  that 
he  cannot  at  present  "  answer  fully  to  such  a  demand,"  but 
trusts  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  do  so  before  his  work  is  brought 
to  a  close.  (!)  Meanwhile,  until  this  awful  vacuum  is  filled,  he 
refers  troubled  minds  for  comfort  and  support  to  his  lately 
published  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  have 
examined  this  work,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
an  attempt  to  make  Paul  inculcate  the  system  of  natural  religion, 
while  professing  to  expound  the  principles  of  redemption.  If 
Lord  Herbert  could  have  been  induced  so  far  to  depart  from  the 
morality  of  his  creed  as  to  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry, 
he  might  have  produced  just  such  an  exposition  of  Romans  as 
that  furnished  by  this  bishop'^  hands.  We  cannot,  in  a  brief 
notice  like  this,  enter  into  detailed  proofs.  An  examination  of 
the  Commentary  will  satisfy  a  candid  reader  that  we  have  not 
misrepresented  the  author.  Now  he  tells  us  himself,  that  though 
published  after  he  had  formed  his  opinion  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  Mosaic  story,  it  was  written  long  before.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  the  bishop  came  to  the  study  of  the  Mosaic  records 
with  the  foregone  conclusions  of  the  deist.  His  difficulties, 
notwithstanding  what  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  did  not  arise 
from  his  examination  of  the  writings  of  Moses.  His  principles 
led  him  to  investigate  them  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
them. 

In  addition  to  those  already  presented,  other  proofs  from  his 
work  on  the  Pentateuch  might  be  alleged  to  evince  the  deistical 
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opinions  of  the  author.  He  tells  us  that  we  should  teach  our 
children  not  to  rely  on  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  record,  and  to 
receive  its  teachings  only  so  far  as  they  are  authenticated  by  the 
judgments  of  "their  own  hearts."  (P.  220.)  He  informs  us 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  Pentateuch  as  a  divinely  inspired 
document,  because  it  manifestly  endorsed  slavery,  and  that  was. 
shocking  to  his  "  heart  and  conscience."  (P.  51.)  We  are  also 
apprised  that  his  "knowledge  of  some  branches  of  science"  had 
led  him  to  discard  as  facts  certain  occurrences  narrated  in  the 
Mosaic  writings.  His  scientific  knowledge  convinced  him  that 
they  never  could  have  taken  place.  He  "knew  for  certain," 
for  example,  "on  geological  grounds  *  *  *  that  a  universal  del- 
uge, such  as  the  Bible  manifestly  speaks  of,  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place."  He  denies  that  the  record  admits  of  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  partial  deluge.  There  could  have 
been,  therefore,  no  deluge  at  all.  (P.  6.)  In  the  same  easy 
way  he  disposes  of  all  that  is  supernatural  and  miraculous  in  the 
Mosaic  records.  Yet  the  bishop  assures  us  in  another  place 
that  he  had  been  led  to  reject  the  miracles  and  supernatural 
phsenomena  of  which  an  account  is  given,  simply  because  of  his 
discovery  that  the  records  themselves  were  historically  untrue. 
Otherwise  he  could  have  swallowed  all  the  stories  of  miracles, 
however  stupendous  they  may  have  been.  He  confesses  that  he 
takes  up  the  Pentateuch  with  the  certain  conviction  induced  by 
his  scientific  knowledge  that  these  events  could  not  have  taken 
place,  and  yet  he  could  have  believed  them  had  not  the  records 
been  chargeable  with  historical  inaccuracy !  Of  these  two  op- 
posing statements,  both  given  by  himself,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
take  our  choice.  It  is  plain  to  our  minds  that  his  preconceived 
notions — founded  upon  his  own  judgments  and  his  scientific 
knowledge — led  him  to  deny  first  the  facts  of  the  miraculous 
events  related  in  the  Mosaic  records,  and  then  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  writings  themselves. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  considering  the  author's 
point  of  view,  and  the  animus  with  which  he  undertook  the 
critical  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  records,  because  we 
are  persuaded  that  they  materially  aifect  the  whole  course  of  his 
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argument.  The  first  part  of  his  book  consists  of  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  taking  the  term 
authenticity  to  indicate  the  truthfulness  of  its  matter.  Grant 
him  his  fundamental  postulate  that  all  that  is  supernatural  and 
miraculous  in  the  record  is  impossible,  and  his  argument  is 
formidable.  Deny  him  that,  and  much  of  what  he  urges  is 
wholly  irrelevant  and  impertinent.  The  book  is  a  challenge  to 
believers  in  inspiration  and  miracles  to  meet  him  on  his  own 
ground — one  on  which  no  allowance  whatever  is  made  for  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  Almighty  power.  Who  would  meet 
him  with  this  fatal  concession  ?  As  well  ask  Samson  to  meet  the 
Philistines  when  shorn  of  his  locks.  The  professed  argument  of 
the  author  is :  The  Mosaic  records  state  as  facts  events  which 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  place ;  they  are  consequently 
historically  false;  therefore,  the  accounts  which  they  give  of 
miraculous  operations  cannot  be  depended  on.  Substitute  for 
the  first  proposition  of  the  above  series  the  impossibility  of 
miracles,  and  you  have  his  real  argument :  miracles  are  impossi- 
ble ;  the  Mosaic  records  state  that  they  occurred ;  those  records 
are  therefore  untrue.  Assuming  that  miracles  are  impossible, 
the  bishop's  argument  is  a  requisition  upon  believers  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Mosaic  writings  to  show  that,  on  natural  principles, 
the  events  which  they  record  are  not  impossible.  Our  answer 
is,  that  such  a  demand  is  absurd,  since  we  only  affirm  the  possi- 
bility of  certain  events  recorded  by  Moses  on  the  supposition  of 
miraculous  agency,  and  we  deem  the  fact  of  that  agency  having 
been  employed  susceptible  of  proof.  It  would  be  suicide  in  us  to 
give  up  miracles.  We  will  not  enact  the  folly  of  the  Highland 
chieftain  who,  on  the  eve  of  mortal  conbat,  threw  down  his  targe, 
and  thus  exposed  himself  to  the  thrusts  of  his  expert  antagonist. 
Many  of  the  bishop's  impossibilities,  based  upon  labored  arith- 
metical calculations,  would  vanish  if  taken  into  the  miraculous 
light  that  beamed  from  the  Pillar  of  Fire. 

The  second  part  of  the  author's  book  consists  of  an  elaborate 
effort  on  philological  grounds  to  subvert  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch — to  show  that  Moses  could  not  have  been  its  author. 
The  reasoning  of  the  bishop  upon  this  question,  we  regard  as 
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characterised  by  nothing  more  than  specious  ingenuity.  We 
cannot,  however,  in  consistency  with  the  limits  of  a  notice  like 
this,  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  his  arguments,  and 
must  simply  riefer  our  readers  to  writers  upon  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  to  those  especially  who  have  undertaken  to 
answer  him. 

This  attack  of  bishop  Colenso  upon  the  authenticity  and  gen- 
uineness of  the  Mosaic  writings  is  nothing  short  of  an  assault 
upon  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture  and  the  integrity  of  Chris- 
tianity itself,  so  far  as  it  is  differenced  from  natural  religion ; 
for  it  is  clear  that  our  Saviour  and  the  apostolic  writers  endorsed 
the  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  as.  being  both  authentic  and 
genuine.  The  author  feels  the*  force  of  this  consideration,  and 
endeavors  to  set  it  aside  by  the  extraordinary  assertion  that  the 
limitation  imposed  by  ignorance  upon  the  human  faculties  of 
Jesus  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  see  the  difficulties 
which  have  not  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  a  bishop  ! 

The  records  of  our  Faith  have  withstood  the  storms  of  ages, 
and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  they  will  survive  the  recent 
onset  of  this  Episcopal  sceptic — this  redoubtable  champion  of 
arithmetical  infidelity.  Memory  suggests  the  fact  that  a  bishop 
(Acts  i.  20)  betrayed  the  Saviour  himself,  but  only  contributed 
by  his  treachery  to  the  accomplishment  of  redemption. 

A  Qritical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  Reference  to  the  Christian 
Religion :  being  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1862.  By  Adam 
Storey  Farrar,  A.  M.,  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  York.  1866.  8vo.  pp. 
487. 

A  book  worthy  of  its  place  in  the  Bampton  series  of  Christian 
Apologetics.  It  proposes  a  critical  analysis  of  scepticism  and 
unbelief  in  one  direction  chiefly,  viz.,  the  intellectual  causes 
which  have  helped  to  produce  it.  The  emotional  or  moral  causes, 
(perhaps  the  more  important,)  the  author  thinks  more  appropriate 
to  a  biographical  treatment  of  the  subject ;  and  for  the  super- 
human or  Satanic  influences,  which  may  be  traced  in  this  fearful 
war  of  human  opinion  against  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
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God,  he  refers  us  to  Bishop  "Van  Mildert's  History  of  Infidehty. 
(Boyle  Lectures.) 

Thus  disencumbered,  the  subject  is  still  very  extensive,  quite 
too  much  so  for  satisfactory  treatment  in  eight  popular  lectures. 
The  historical  picture  is  somewhat  indistinct.  The  canvass  is  too 
narrow,  for  all  the  characters  and  all  the  phases  of  thought 
which  have  to  be  crowded  upon  it,  and  consequently  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  eye  is  confused  and  indefinite.  The  author 
himself  feels  this,  and  hence,  like  his  predecessors,  he  has  been 
forced  to  resort  to  explanatory  notes  and  preface,  which  occupy 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  volume,  and  sadly  disfigure  it.  We 
have  sometimes  wished  that  the  whole  series  of  the  Bampton 
lectures  could  have  been  rewritten,  so  that  both  introduction  and 
explanatory  notes  might  be  incorporated,  and  the  Lectures 
constitute  one  undivided  whole. 

The  Preface  and  Introductory  Lecture,  together  with  the 
latter  half  of  the  Eighth  Lecture,  are  the  best  part  of  the  book, 
unfolding  the  philosophical  principles  upon  .which  the  whole  is 
based,  and  deducing  conclusions  justified  by  the  analysis.  The 
author  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  the  terms  ''free  thought"  and 
free  thinking,"  as  being  "now  commonly  used,  at  least  in 
foreign  literature,  to  express  the  result  of  the  revolt  of  the  mind 
against  the  pressure  of  external  authority  in  any  department  of 
life  or  speculation."  We  must  here  notice  the  self-satisfied  van- 
ity of  the  sceptics  who  have  evidently  had  the  making  up  of  this 
name,  and  who  have  overlooked  the  motto  of  Paul,  (a  greater 
free-thinker  than  any  of  them,)  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good." 

The  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  history,  the  author  divides 
into  four  periods  or  "crises."  The  first  crisis  was  produced  by 
the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  pagan  philosophy,  A.  D.  160  to 
A.  D.  360 ;  the  chief  opposers  being  Lucian,  Celsus,  Porphyry, 
Hierocles,  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  With  the  death  of  the  last 
named  the  hopes  of  heathenism  depart.  It  lingers  only  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  for  Christianity  is  firmly  established. 
In  the  West,  paganism  only  pleads  for  toleration,  and  murmurs 
that  Teutonic  invasions  evince  the  displeasure  of  the  neglected 
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^o<Is.  Ill  the  East,  it  disappears  and  doubt  expires,  for  spec- 
ulation ceases  and  Christian  thought  is  fixed.  Tl;ius  truth  has 
gained,  not  lost,  in  this  first  conflict  of  reason  with  Christianity. 
The  Church  meets  unbelievers  by  apologetic  treatises,  and  Gnos- 
tics by  dogmatic  decisions.  The  truth  which  is  thus  brought  out 
in  the  literature  stimulated  by  Gnosticism ;  in  the  apologies 
created  by  unbelief;  and  in  the  creeds  by  which  heresy  was 
protested  against;  this  is  the  permanent  result  which  the  world 
has  gained  from  this  first  struggle. 

A  period  of  more  than  seven  hundred  years  passes — a  period 
of  social  dissolution  and  reconstruction  when  new  races  appear, 
new  institutions  enter  on  the  stage,  and  new  languages  take  the 
place  of  the  old.  The  second  crisis  begins  when  the  scholastic 
pliilosophy  begins  to  influence  religion,  and  ends  when  classical 
learning  is  revived.  It  runs  from  A.  D.  1100  to  A.  D.  1400. 
This  is  a  conflict  of  deeds  as  well  as  ideas ;  a  social  as  well  as  a 
religious  struggle.  There  is  the  dissolution  of  the  feudal  system ; 
tliere  is  the  theocratic  centralisation  in  the  popedom ;  there  is 
the  struggle  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  State  against  the 
undue  power  of  the  Church.  Free  thought  in  the  middle  ages 
is  at  once  Protestantism,  Scepticism,  and  Ghibellinism. 

Tlie  intellectual  action  in  this  crisis  is  marked  by  four  forms : 
1.  Tlie  scholastic  philosophy  applied  to  theology  becomes  the 
uieans  of  producing  heresy  or  scepticisln.  The  renowned  Abe- 
lard,  famous  alike  in  philosophy  and  in  song,  was  a  Nominalist, 
and  nominalism  was  essentially  the  spirit  of  progress,  of  inquiry, 
and  of  criticism.  2.  The  idea  that  Christianity  as  then  existing, 
was  to  he  replaced  by  a  better  religion,  embodies  itself  in  the 
"everlasting  gospel"  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  and  creates  unspeak- 
able alarm.  3.  Another  potent  idea  was  that  of  the  compara- 
tive study  of  religions.  The  crusades  were  expiriiig,  for  both 
the  danger  that  evoked  them  and  the  enmity  that  supported 
them  were  passing  away.  Europe  had  relations  of  commerce,  if 
not  of  amity,  with  Mahometan  nations;  and  through  contact 
had  come  to  measure  them  ])y  an  altered  standard,  and  to  acquire 
thQidiQM  o{  comparing  reliffions.  Thus  commenced  a  latitude  of 
thought    in    many   parts   of   Christendom.     4.  The   doctrine   of 
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absorption  of  souls  in  the  Mahometan  philosophy  of  Averroes,  a 
commentator  on  Aristotle  and  contemporary  of  Abelard,  in  some 
degree  gave  rise  to  the  disbelief  in  immortality  to  which  there 
appears  a  tendency  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  ^ 

The  third  crisis  runs  from  A.  D.  1400  to  A.  D.  1625.  The 
classical  revival  now  stimulates  activity  of  mind  and  freedom 
of  inquiry.  A  new  world  is  discovered.  The  great  religious 
changes  of  the  Reformation  occur.  Meanwhile  there  are  two 
principal  movements  of  unbelief — the  one  literary,  the  other 
philosophical.  In  the  former  movement,  we  see  the  burlesque 
poetry  of  the  time  ridiculing  religion,  and  we  hear  distinguished 
men,  such  as  adorned  the  court  of  the  Medicis,  expressing  anli- 
Christian  sympathies.  In  the  second  movement,  we  find  pan- 
theism, derived  from  Averroes,  manifesting  itself  in  the  philosoph- 
ical studies  of  the  University  of  Padua.  Both  these  movements 
were  confined  to  Italy.  Protestantism  is  a  form  of  free  thought, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  a  return  from  human  authority  to  that 
of  Scripture.  Among  the  Reformed  nations,  there  is  hardly 
now  a  trace  of  scepticism.  The  spiritual  earnestness  which 
mingled  with  the  intellectual  movement  in  the  Reformation,  kept 
free  thought  from  producing  rationalism  or  unbelief. 

The  fourth  crisis  begins  with  the  seventeenth  century  through 
the  effects  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  DesCartes,  and  runs 
on  to  the  present  time.  Deism  in  England,  and  infidelity  in 
France,  Germany,  and  America,  are  fully  detailed  in  successive 
lectures.  And  the  work  closes  with  a  valuable  summary  of 
the  whole,  and  Avith  inferences  as  to  our  present  dangers  and 
duties. 

This  volume  opens  up  a  department  of  '•'■  mental  pathology" 
full  of  interest  to  the  Christian  student,  and  very  affecting  to 
the  heart  of  tlie  Christian  pastor.  Few  can  look  round  upon 
the  circle  of  their  friends  or  upon  their  congregations  without 
observing  some  in  whom  faith  is  stifled  by  sceptical  doubts.  The 
author  calls  repeatedly  on  the  Church  to  awake  to  her  important 
duties  in  this  regard.  Whatever  may  be  attempted  ought  to  be 
attempted  in  that  tone  of  Christian  kindness  which  marks  this 
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volume.  We  must  not  drive  away  the  honest  doubter  from  us, 
and  from  the  truth,  which  it  is  given  to  us  to  maintain.  Argu- 
ment should  never  be  lost  in  vituperation,  nor  the  error  be 
passed  by  to  attack  the  man. 

We  rise  from  a  perusal  of  this  book  with  an  adoring  sense  of 
the  mysterious  wisdom  of  Providence,  who  suffers  his  truth  to 
advance  through  antagonism ;  and  we  turn  with  increased  love 
and  confidence  to  his  Holy  Catholic  Church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 
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AKTICLE  1. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  INFANT  BAPTISM. 


It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  show  the  warrant 
which  the  Church  has  for  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  ;  either 
by  reproducing  the  arguments  and  proofs  which  her  talent  and 
learning  have  so  abundantly  furnished,  or  by  the  presumptuous 
attempt  to  bring  forward  new  arguments.  We  propose  the 
humbler  but  important  task  of  considering  the  advantages  of 
this  practice,  of  answering  the  utilitarian  question  so  often 
asked,  cui  bono  ? — asked  with  triumph  and  complacency  by  the 
polemic,  and  yet  with  honest  doubt  by  some  who  seek  to  know 
the  truth.  We  wish  to  look  at  the  subject  on  its  practical  side. 
Let  us  premise,  however,  that  the  validity  and  obligation  of  this 
practice  do  not  by  any  means  turn  upon  the  question  of  its 
advantages.  No  matter  how  many  benefits  we  might  show  to 
arise  from  it,  unless  we  believed  that  we  have  divine  authority 
for  it,  wc  would  not  dare  to  continue  it.     We  have  no  right  to 
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originate  or  to  perpetuate  religious  ordinances  even  for  the  good 
they  may  do,  however  great.  God  has  prescribed  these  in  his 
inspired  word,  and  it  is  presumptuous  for  us  either  to  add  to,  or 
take  away  from  their  divinely  appointed  nature,  number,  form, 
or  application.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  unable  to  see 
any  advantage  arising  from  the  application  of  baptism  to  the 
infants  of  behevers,  we  would  feel  ourselves  and  would  be  bound 
by  the  word  of  God  to  continue  it.  As  we  have  no  right  to 
make  beneficial  results  a  warrant,  so  we  have  no  right  to  demand 
them  as  a  condition  for  our  observance  of  any  law  or  institution 
of  Heaven.  Still,  as  the  minds  of  many  are  biassed  against 
infant  baptism  by  their  failure  to  see  and  appreciate  its  benefits ; 
and  as  many,  even  in  psedo-baptist  churches,  have  very  inad- 
equate views  of  this  point,  which  influence  both  their  convictions 
and  their  conduct,  there  may  be  logical  as  well  as  practical 
worth  in  this  discussion.  A  correct  estimate  of  these  benefits, 
and  such  a  participation  in  them '  as  is  fully  within  the  reach  of 
the  Church,  would  remove  the  prejudices  which  are  so  common, 
and  which  prevent  many  from  appreciating  the  scriptural  war- 
rant for  this  practice. 

Let  us,  in  the  outset,  make  two  disclaimers,  that  we  may  run 
no  risk  of  being  misunderstood.  First,  we  ascribe  to  this  ordin- 
ance no  necessary  saving  efficacy ;  either  as  securing  pardon  and 
eternal  life  without  that  change  of  heart  which  produces  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  repentance  for  sin,  by  what  is  called  sacrameri- 
tal  grace  ;  or  as  securing  that  change  of  heart  by  what  is  called 
baptismal  regeneration.  We  believe  that  many  who  have  been 
lawfully  baptized,  both  as  adults  and  infants,  may  have  been 
lost.  As  our  Confession  teaches,  "  Grace  and  salvation  are  not 
so  inseparably  annexed  unto  it  as  that  no  person  can  be  regen- 
erated or  saved  without  it,  or  that  all  that  are  baptized  are  un- 
doubtedly regenerated."  Secondly,  we  do  not  claim  that  parents 
who  are  unfaithful  have  any  right  to  expect  any  benefit  whatever, 
either  as  above  described  or  any  other  that  is  truly  spiritual. 
Baptism  even  to  the  children  of  such  parents  may  involve  bless- 
ings, but  they  do  not  come  in  the  parental  line.  The  general 
position  on  which  this  disclaimer  rests  is  true  with  respect  to  all 
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the  means  of  grace,  all  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  religion, 
and  all  the  promises  of  God's  word.  All  these  imply  that  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  them  do  so  in  good  faith,  with  sincerity 
and  honesty,  with  faith  in  God,  and  with  a  full  purpose  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  annexed.  To  expefet  benefit  in  any  other 
way  from  any  observance,  either  human  or  divine,  is  both  pre- 
posterous and  presumptuous. 

But  we  have  to  guard  ilot  only  against  the  extreme  of  super- 
stition and  presumption,  but  also  against  the  opposite  extreme  of 
placing  too  low  an  estimate  upon  the  practical  value  of  this 
ordinance  of  God.  And  doubtless  the  second  extreme  is  a  reac- 
tion against  the  first.  Protestants  are  in  danger  of  despising 
the  sacraments  of  Christ,  by  placing  them  upon  a  level  with 
human  ceremonies  as  depending  for  their  wholesome  influence 
wholly  upon  their  moral  power ;  by  ignoring  that  feature  of 
them  which  consists  in  sealing  the  benefits  of  which  they  are 
visible  signs ;  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  are  attached  to 
a  divine  covenant,  in  which  God  has  distinctly  and  po&itively 
promised  spiritual  blessings  to  all  who  truly  enter  into  covenant 
with  him  in  the  observance  of  these  sacraments ;  and  thus  de- 
priving them  of  all  real  efficacy.  This  is  to  make  void  the 
ordinance  of  God.  The  sacraments  have  indeed  no  intrinsic 
power  to  save,  renew,  or  sanctify.  Their  power  is  all  of  God. 
Nevertheless,  power  does  attach  to  them,  because  God  does 
employ  them  as  channels  and  means  of  saving  grace,  and  does 
invite  us  to  approach  and  seek  him  through  them,  and  to  expect 
in  their  due  observance  blessings  which,  ordinarily,  he  does  not 
confer  otherwise.  Why  shall  we  say  that  baptism  has  no  efiicacy 
whatever,  because  its  benefits  are  not  tied  to  the  ordinance,  and 
both  invariably  and  exclusively  associated  with  it ;  because  they 
are  not  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  administrator  ?  Is  there  but 
one  kind  of  efficacy,  and  but  one  method  and  condition  of  its 
operation  ?  Baptism  seals  a  divine  covenant  promising  certain 
spiritual  blessings ;  and  when  duly  observed,  those  blessings,  we 
contend,  will  be  conferred.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  we  are  at  sea 
as  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  a  covenant,  and  do  not  under- 
stand the  faithfulness  of  a  covenant-keeping  God. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  state  what  are  the  real  benefits  con- 
nected witli-die  adnninistration  of  Christian  baptism  to  the  infants 
of  b  eh  e  vers. 

The  first,  most  important,  and  that  which  virtually  includes 
every  other,  is  that  in  tlie  due  observance  of  this  practice,  such 
parents  secure  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  in  the  salvation  of 
their  children.  This  may  seem,  tlnis  stated,  a  startling  propo- 
sition, and  may  need  explanation.  Our  preliminary  remarks, 
however,  show  that  we  do  not  mean  that  God  will  save  such 
children,  or  any  of  them,  without  those  spiritual  qualifications 
which  liis  word  elsewhere  demands,  whether  we  suppose  them  to 
die  in  infancy  or  in  maturity.  If  he  saves  at  all,  it  is  through 
Christ's  atoning  blood  and  the  Spirit's  renewal  of  the  heart. 
The  promise  to  save  is  the  promise  to  regenerate,  pardon,  and 
sanctify.  But  further,  we  do  not  say  that  God  will  save,  or  that 
he  promises  to  save  all  baptized  children,  even  if  their  parents 
are  sincere  Christians,  and  do  some  or  even  many  things  to  carry 
out  their  covenant  engagements.  This  is  what  we  mean :  that 
those  parents  who  heartily  and  truly  dedicate  their  children  to 
God  in  baptism,  faithfully  comply  with  the  covenant  in  their 
training,  and  finally  believe  God's  promise  therein,  do  secure 
tliereby  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  This  is  only  a  practical 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession  on  this  subject :  "  The 
efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time  wherein  it 
is  administered ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  hy  the  right  use  of  this 
ordinance,  the  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  really 
exhibited  and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  such  (whether  of 
age  or  infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  God's  own  will,  in  his  appointed  time."  Chap,  xxviii. 
sec.  6.  Without  embarrassing  this  discussion  by  introducing  the 
subject  of  election,  we  simply  remark  tluit  we  regard  "  the  right 
use  of  this  ordinance"  by  parents  as  consisting  in  that  faith  and 
fidelity  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  ;  and  that  as  God  executes 
"the  counsel  of  his  own  will"  by  the  use  of  appropriate  means, 
he  saves  the  baptized  children  of  his  people  through  that  "  right 
use  of  this  ordinance."  Those  parents  who  dedicate  their 
offspring  to  God  truly,  in  humble  reliance  on  his  covenant,  and 
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prove  that  sincerity  and  faith  by  due  care  and  diligence  in  their 
training,  secure  not  merely  the  probability,  but  the  certainty  of 
the  salvation  of  their  children,  "in  God's  appointed  time." 
Certainty  is  the  distinguishing  attribute  and  advantage  of  a 
covenant.  God  enters  into  such  a  compact  in  order  to  assure 
his  people  that,  in  the  due  observance  of  the  conditions  upon 
their  part,  they  may  confidently  expect  the  promised  blessings. 

We  are  aware  that  this  explanation  narrows  down  the  appli- 
cation of  our  position,  since  such  faith  and  fidelity  are  rare. 
But  they  have  existed  and  do  now  exist  in  the  Church  of  God. 
And  we  firmly  believe  they  have  secured,  and  will  secure,  in 
every  case,  the  salvation  of  those  children  on  whose  behalf  they 
are  exercised.  If  we  are  faithful  to  the  covenant,  we  may  feel 
sure  God  will  be.  This  alone  constitutes  the  grojand  of  absolute 
certainty.,-  And  yet  our  position  does  not  utterly  discourage 
those  who  exhibit  only  a  less  degree  of  this  faith  and  fidelity. 
According  to  our  faith,  so  will  it  be  unto  us.  The  more  firmly 
a  parent  is  enabled  to  believe  God's  promise,  and  the  more 
earnest,  constant,  spiritual,  and  prayerful  he  is  in  his  teachings, 
discipline,  example,. and  general  influence,  the  greater  certainty 
will  he  attain  of  securing  the  covenanted  blessing. 

Will  any  complain  that  this  advantage  is  worthless  or  in- 
sufficient, because  thus  limited  and  conditioned  ?  If  so,  then 
they  are  demanding  that  God  shall  bestow  the  promised  blessings 
of  a  mutual  compact,  while  they  refuse  or  fail  to  meet  the 
obligations  which  that  compact  imposes  upon  them.  If  there 
are  no  such  conditions,  then  God  must  grant  his  saving  grace  to 
the  offspring  of  w^orldly,  prayerless,  unfaithful  parents,  and  even 
of  hypocrites,  simply  because  tliey  have  been  baptized.  We 
might  just  as  well  expect  him  to  bestow  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant  without  baptism  at  all,  and  thus  adopt  universalism  at 
once.  The  observance  of  such  conditions  is  required  by  the  best 
interests  of  parents  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  universal  law 
of  the  divine  administration. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  view  shows  that  there  are 
no  advantages  peculiar  to  baptized  children,  since,  after  all,  it 
makes  their  salvation  turn  upon  the  faithfulness  of  their  parents. 
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We  have  two  things  to  say  in  reply.  First,  the  same  objection, 
if  it  has  force,  applies  equally  to  the  use  of  all  the  sacra- 
ments, ordinances,  and  means  of  grace.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
hear  the  gospel,  if  you  do  not  believe  and  obey  it  ?  Of  what  use 
is  prayer,  if  not  accompanied  with  faith,  repentance,  and  a  good 
life  ?  Of  what  use  is  the  Sabbath,  if  it  be  not  kept  holy  ?  Of 
what  use  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  you  do  not  therein  discern,  by 
faith,  the  Lord's  body,  sincerely  remember  him,  and  truly  dedi- 
cate yourself  to  him  ?  Yea,  of  what  use  is  baptism  to  an  adult, 
if  he  have  not  faith  and  a  new  heart,  and  be  not  true  to  his 
baptismal  engagements?  Who,  then,  shall  say  that  since  your 
formal  dedication  of  your  child  to  God  in  holy  baptism,  can  do 
him  no  good  in  your  failure  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
solemn  covenant  transaction,  therefore  this  practice  has  no  ben- 
efit whatever  attending  it,  and  may  be  neglected?  Secondly, 
this  objection  overlooks  all  the  advantages  pertaining  to  God's 
covenant,  in  compliance  with  which  this  parental  faithfulness  is  re- 
quired, and  by  which  the  success  of  that  faithfulness  is  secured. 
All  know  that  the  utmost  parents  can  do  has  no  efficacy  in  itself. 
The  efficacy  is  of  God  alone.  What  assurance  have  we,  however, 
that  God  will  ever  exert  his  renewing  power  ?  Is  it  not  his 
promise?  Eut  the  particular  promise  to  save  the  seed  of  his 
people  is  contained  in  his  covenant,  of  which  baptism  is  the  seal. 
"And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee  and 
thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations  fof  an  everlasting  cov- 
enant, to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee." 
This  was  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  of  which  circumcision  was  the 
certifying  seal,  which  was  administered  to  infants  eight  days  old, 
and  yet  promised  spiritual  blessings.  It  was  to  this  covenant 
Peter  evidently  referred  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  he  said, 
"  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to 
your  children."  As  God  required  the  Jew  to  bring  up  his 
circumcised  children  in  the  way  of  truth  and  godliness  as  the 
condition  of  becoming  "their  God,"  so  does  he  require  the 
Christian  parent  to  bring  up  his  baptized  children  in  the  nurture 
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and  admonition  of  the  Lord  as  the  condition  of  his  becoming 
their  Saviour.  There  must  be  care  and  faithful  effort.  But 
they  must  be  exercised  in  faith — faith  in  God's  covenant — a 
faith  which  recognises  our  unvrorthiness  of  the  blessing  and  the 
inefficacy  of  our  efforts  to  secure  it,  and  which  relies  on  the 
gracious  promise  of  God.  Now,  we  contend  that  since  this 
promise  is  contained  in  the  covenant  of  which  baptism  is  the 
appointed  seal,  the  true  and  proper  expression  of  our  faith  in 
that  promise  consists  in  the  dedication  of  our  children  to  God  in 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.  We  contend  that  doing  thus,  we  lay 
claim,  in  the  most  legitimate  and  emphatic  manner,  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  covenant.  We  do  not,  indeed,  create  an  obligation 
on  God's  part  to  convert  our  children ;  but  by  thus  entering 
into  covenant  with  him,  affixing  to  our  children  his  appointed 
covenant  seal,  we  do  obtain  a  hold  upon  him  not  otherwise 
obtained.  We  urge  a  plea  strong  as  his  word,  his  throne,  his 
immutable  faithfulness.  And  we  gain  an  argument  in  prayer, 
and  a  ground  of  hope  as  well  as  a  stimulus  to  effort  on  behalf  of 
our  dedicated  offspring.  No  Christian  can  fail  to  appreciate  this 
advantage.  When  we  tell  you,  therefore,  that  in  offering  your 
children  to  God  in  baptism,  you  enter  into  a  covenant  with  him, 
in  which  he  promises  to  bless  your  Christian  efforts,  weak  and 
worthless  in  themselves,  to  the  salvation  of  your  children,  we  tell 
you  of  a  benefit  connected  with  this  practice  worth  more  than 
ten  thousand  worlds.  We  admit  that  many  Christian  parents 
are  faithful  in  training  their  children,  who  yet  do  not  have  them 
baptized,  and  that  such  are  often  blessed  in  the  conversion  of 
their  children.  And  yet  no  one  can  show  that  such  efforts  have 
not  an  assurance  of  success  immeasurably  greater,  when  connect- 
ed with  the  application  of  the  covenant  seal.  This  is  God's 
chosen  way  of  honoring  himself,  and  in  both  dispensations  he  has 
sought  to  lead  his  people  into  it.  He  would  have  us  use  all 
means,  but  not  trust  in  them.  He  would  teach  us  that  all  our 
blessings  are  of  grace,  and  accordingly,  as  Paul  teaches,  both  in 
Romans  and  Galatians,  makes  them  the  subjects  of  promise  or 
covenant.  He  prefers,  therefore,  that  our  faith  rest  on  his 
covenant  rather  than  upon  his  mercy  alone.     The  Church  has 
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lost  just  in  proportion  as  it  lias  disregarded  the  doctrine  of  the 
covenants  which  underlie  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  and  aH 
God's  relations  to  his  people. 

But  to  resume.     We  seem  to  have  conceded  an  equal  degree 
of  faithfulness  in  the  training  of  children  in  those  who  neglect 
and  in  those  who  observe  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.     But 
we  admit  this,  not  as  a  general,  but  only  as  an  exceptional  fact. 
Hence  we  notice  as  a  second  or  rather  secondary  and  subsidiary 
benefit  of  this  practice,  tliat  it  has  a  powerful  influence  in  se- 
curing the  required  faithfulness  by  the  parent.     The  very  nature 
of  baptism,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  the  act  of  having  it  adminis- 
tered to  his  cliildrcn,  must  impress  him  with  the  importance  and 
sacredness  of  Iiis  relations  to  them.     We  speak  of  the  father  as 
the  head  of  the  family  and  the  leader  in  this  act,  but  of  course  it 
is  understood  that  the  mother  is  associated  with  him  in  every 
part  of  this  proceeding.     Consider  what  it  includes  and  signifies. 
God  has  intrusted  these  children  to  him  as  his  own  subjects,  as 
immortal  beings,  as  members  of  his  visible  Church,  as  destined 
for  solemn  responsibilities,  and  as  candidates  for  immortality. 
The  parent  now  recognises  this  trust  and  acknowledges  that  his 
children  belong  to  God ;  he  gives  them  up  to  him ;  solemnly 
dedicates  them  to  him ;  and  promises  to  bring  them  up  for  his 
service   and   glory.     How   fearfully  solemn   his   position ;  how 
tremendous  his  responsibilities  !    He  is  now  called  on  to  act,  not 
merely  as  a  parent  having  a  natural  interest  in  his  offspring,  and 
led  by  parental  affection  to  seek  their  highest  good,  but  as  God's 
agent  in  their  training,  and  as  their  spiritual  representative  in 
their  relations  to  God.     He  stands  between  these  two  parties, 
and  acts  for  both  in  this  important  transaction.     In  an  inferior, 
but  still  a  significant  sense,  he  is  their  mediator.     Let  no  one 
be  shocked  by  this  use  of  such   a  sacred  term.     But  when  we 
consider  all  that  is  involved  in  the  position  of  the  parent,  and  all 
the  offices  ](g  has  to  perform,  we  cannot  fail  to  sec  a  most  striking 
analogy  bMAveen   his   relations   and   offices  to  his  children  and 
those  of  our  great  Redeemer  to  his  people.     We  write  it  with 
reverence.     We  refer  to  it  only  as  an  analogy,  with  due  regard 
to  the  immense  diff'ercncc  in  dignity,  authority,  and  excellence. 
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We  use  the  comparison  because  it  illustrates  the  true  position  of 
the  parent,  and  shows  that  he  is  to  seek  the  same  great  and 
blessed  ends  with  Christ  himself,  viz.,  the  enlightenment,  puri- 
fication, and  salvation  of  the  soul. 

-Thus ;  Is  he  not  the  prophet  of  God  in  the  midst  of  his  house- 
hold, to  instruct  them  in  all  divine  truth,  to  receive  from  God 
and  deliver  to  them  his  inspired  word,  the  law,  the  ordinances, 
the  revealed  purposes,  the  promises,  and  the  doctrines  which  he 
has  given,  and  by  repetition,  explanation,  and  exhortation,  to  seek 
to  imbue  their  minds  with  these  holy  and  saving  influences  ? 

Is  he  not  a  priest,  first  to  stand  before  his  children  as  God's 
representative,  then  to  present  them  as  an  offering  to  Jehovaji, 
not  indeed  as  an  atonement,  but  in  recognition  of  God's  covenant 
claim  to  them  as  the  lambs  of  the  Redeemer's  fold,  and  then  to 
intercede  for  them,  before  his  domestic  altar  and  in  his  closet, 
pleading  continually  for  their  salvation,  especially  while  they  are 
incapable  of  praying  for  themselves  ? 

And  is  he  not  likewise  a  king  in  his  household,  invested  by 
God  with  authority  over  his  children  to  guide,  to  govern,  to 
restrain,  to  chastise,  and,  in  all  respects,  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct ?    Does  he  not  also  act  as  their  defender  against  all  enemies? 

Who,  then,  can  fully  estimate  the  sacredness  of  this  position  and 
the  importance  of  these  ofliices  ?  The  mere  thought  ought  to  be 
enough  to  impress  him  most  deeply  with  a  sense  of  the  awfulness 
of  his  functions  as  a  Christian  parent — functions  which  are  the 
result  not  merely  of  the  parental  relation,  or  even  of  sanctified 
parental  love,  but  of  a  covenant  relation  in  which  he  has  a  con- 
spicuous and  responsible  part.  But  when  associated  with  the 
solemn  administration  of  baptism  to  his  children  in  his  own  name, 
in  God's  house,  and  by  God's  minister,  by  a  public  and  formal 
ceremony,  how  much  must  this  impression  be  enhanced !  How 
must  it  arouse  every  feeling  of  his  pious  and  parental  heart, 
sanctify  his  natural  affections,  and  turn  the  whole  current  of  his 
domestic  influence  into  a  sacred  channel!  He  must  act  now  not 
simply  as  a  parent,  but  as  God's  minister,  and  the  divinely 
appointed  priest  to  the  church  in  his  house,  and  guardian  of  the 
souls  of  his  children.     He  is  an  under-shepherd  to  the  lambs 
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which  Jesus  has  intrusted  to  his  hands  and  placed  in  the  paternal 
bosom.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  all  this  failed  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  securing  parental  faithfulness.  Facts, 
however,  prove  that  it  does  not. 

But  further,  the  parent  who  presents  his  children  for  baptism 
takes  upon  himself  solemn  vows  to  discharge  all  these  sacred 
functions  to  his  now  consecrated  offspring,  and  to  that  God  to 
whom  he  has  thus  formally  surrendered  them.  He  binds  his 
own  soul  by  an  awful  invocation  of  the  divine  name,  and  deliber- 
ate pledges  of  fidelity.  Reckless  and  hard  must  that  parent's 
heart  be,  if  this  does  not  deepen Jiis  impressions  of  responsibility; 
and  false  indeed  must  it  be,  if  this  fail  to  stimulate  him  to  eifort, 
to  care,  to  diligence,  and  to  prayerfulness  in  his  great  work ! 
And  every  recurrence  of  this  solemn  scene  in  the  sanctuary, 
though  it  be  not  the  baptism  of  his  own  children,  must  revive 
and  strengthen  these  impressions. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  a  third  advantage  arising  from  this 
practice  in  connexion  with  its  influence  upon  the  Church  and  its 
officers.  They,  too,  are  parties  in  this  covenant.  These  baptized 
children,  born  indeed  in  the  Church,  are  now  by  this  act  formally 
recognised  as  within  its  pale.  They  are  in  the  Church,  not  to 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  any  more  than  to  attempt  all  the  duties 
belonging  to  adult  membership,  but  to  prepare  for  them.  Their 
position  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  minor  in  the  State.  They 
are  entitled  to  the  constant  care,  protection,  instruction,  training, 
and  prayers  of  the  Church,  which  becomes  responsible  for  their 
spiritual  welfare  as  far  as  that  lies  within  its  power.  The  in- 
junction, "Feed  my  lambs,"  came  from  the  same  lips  which 
uttered  the  command,  "Feed  my  sheep,"  and  was  addressed  to 
the  same  parties.  If  there  be  any  difference,  more  care,  exer- 
tion, prayer,  and  tender  and  solicitous  aff'ection,  should  be  lavish- 
ed upon  the  children  than  upon  the  adult  members.  Every 
possible  means  should  be  employed  to  train  them  for  holy 
usefulness  and  final  salvation.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  grand  work 
of  the  Church.  It  should  make  wise  and  ample  provision  for 
these  precious  souls,  not  only  by  Sabbath-school  instruction, 
which,  though  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  not  to  be  dispensed 
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with,  but  faithfully  sustained,  has  been  made  too  generally  a 
substitute  for  both  parental  and  ecclesiastical  instruction;  but 
also  by  pastoral  visitation,  instruction,  prayer,  and  watchfulness, 
in  which  the  eldership  ought  fully  and  diligently  to  co-operate ; 
by  mild  and  gentle  but  faithful  admonition ;  by  constantly  re- 
minding these  minor  members  of  their  real  connexion  with  the 
Church,  and  the  consequent  obligations  resting  on  them  even 
now,  and  the  higher  obligations  and  privileges  to  which  they  are 
destined,  and  for  which  they  should  be  preparing. 

These  duties  have,  indeed,  a  partial  basis  in  the  general  obli- 
gation to  do  good  to  all  within  its  reach.  But  they  have  a 
broader  basis  and  a  stronger  claim  in  the  covenant-relation 
recognised  by  baptism — a  rite  which  seals  their  membership  in 
God's  house,  and  constitutes  their  visible  and  admitted  title  to 
all  the  Church  can  do  for  them  in  this  relation.  This  truth 
should  come  with  fresh  power  upon  the  conscience, of  the  Church 
every  time  an  infant  receives  the  covenant  seal.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  Church  performs  these  duties  faithfully.  We  admit 
great  delinquency,  neglect,  and  sin.  But  it  is  because  in  every 
thing  which  man  touches,  there  is  so  much  diflference  between 
duty  and  performance;  between  theory  and  practice;  between 
inculcated  and  professed  truth  and  truth  lodged  in  deep  convic- 
tion and  issuing  in  right  action.  Still,  we  affirm  that  wherever 
in  the  Church,  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  infant  baptism  in  its 
true  import  are  maintained,  there  is  a  deeper  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  children  of  the  Church,  and  more  earnest  and  faithful 
effort  to  train  them  for  God  and  heaven.  Others,  indeed,  engage 
in  such  efforts ;  but  necessarily  with  lower  views  of  this  great 
duty,  with  less  encouragement,  ai\d,  we  believe,  generally  with 
less  success.  Much  of  th'eir  actual  interest,  we  have  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  collateral  influence  of  paedo-baptist  churches.  We 
say  this  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance.  We  boast  not  of  triumphs  in 
controversy  in  the  way  of  proselyting  others  to  our  denomina- 
tional practices.  We  claim  a  nobler  and  far  more  valuable 
influence  in  the  inculcation  of  higher  views  of  the  position  of 
children  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  importance,  its  sacredness, 
its  responsibility.     We  believe  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
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views  which  we  advocate  have  obtained  in  any  particular  locality, 
so  much  the  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  religious 
training  of  children,  and  so  much  the  deeper  impressions  of 
parental  obligation  have  prevailed,  even  amongst  those  who  reject 
infant  baptism.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  have  known  one 
instance,  at  least,  in  which  a  Baptist  minister  of  high  standing, 
habitually  dedicated  his  children  to  God,  not  indeed  by  baptism, 
but  in  a  public  and  formal  manner  in  God's  house.  The  heart 
of  the  truly  Christian  parent  is  bound  to  respond  to  the  great 
truths  which  underlie  this  practice.  It  is  that  response  which 
we  seek,  both  in  our  own  and  in  other  couimunions,  by  all  we 
are  now  saying. 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  the  theoretical  and  controver- 
sial, but  the  spiritual  and  practical  view  of  this  subject  which 
makes  the  truest  and  best  impression.  Fidelity  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  to  her  baptized  children  would  end  all  dispute,  and 
eventually  bring  the  whole  Christian  world  to  the  adoption  of 
this  practice.  Even  as  it  is,  the  benefit  of  infant  baptism  is 
amply  shown  by  facts.  It  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  It 
has  elevated  the  views,  touched  the  consciences,  strengthened  the 
faith,  encouraged  the  hopes,  and  enlarged  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  on  behalf  of  the  young.  -  But  whatever  may  be  done 
outside  of  our  own  Church  by  the  circulation  of  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  we  feel  sure  that  it  would  do  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  save  our  own  children,  now  in  so  much  peril,  and  to 
extend  the  borders  of  our  Zion.  We  need  more  instructioft  as  a 
Church  in  regard  to  the  practical  aspects  of  this  subject,  and 
greater  efforts  should  be  made  by  our  ministers  to  arouse  the 
hearts  of  our  people  until  they  shall  feel  and  endeavor  to  dis- 
charge this  paramount  duty,  from  the  neglect  of  which  we  are 
now  suffering  sadly. 

We  cannot  close  even  this  partial  enumeration  of  the  benefits 
of  infant  baptism  without  referring  to  its  direct  influence  upon 
the  baptized  child  himself.  This  of  course  is  not  felt  at  the  time 
of  administration.  We  freely  admit  that  this  ordinance  cannot 
exert  any  spiritual  influence  upon  the  ignorant  and  unconscious 
babe.     He   can  be  benefited  then  only  through  the  faith  and 
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prayers  of  the  parent ;  just  as  the  child  of  Jewish  parents,  cir- 
cumcised at  only  eight  days  of  age,  when  presented  in  true  faith. 
Such  faith  always  secures  God's  blessing.  But  this  whole  dis- 
cussion shows  that  the  benefits  of  this  practice  do  not  depend 
upon  the  knowledge  or  feelings  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  its 
administration,  nor  are  they  to  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  all 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  The  influence  to  which 
we  now  refer  is  that  which  is  felt  when  the  child  arrives  at  years 
of  discretion,  under  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  of  his 
parents.  If  allowed  to  grow  up  in  spiritual  ignorance,  without 
rehgious  culture,  without  restraint,  and  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  of  course 
we  can  expect  no  good  results  from  his  mere  baptism.  But  let 
both  the  Church  and  the  parents  teach  him  his  true  position, 
remind  him  of  the  obligations  of  his  baptism,  which  bind  him  as 
well  as  them,  assure  him  that  he  has  been  solemnly  set  apart 
from  worldly  and  sinful  ends  for  God's  holy  service,  that  he 
really  belongs  to  God's  Church,  and  can  never  annul  the  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  assumed  for  him ;  let  them  instruct  him 
faithfully  in  divine  things,  teacl^  him  the  truths  signified  and  the 
vows  implied  by  his  baptism,  endeavor  by  earnest  efforts  to  per- 
suade him  to  assume  these  vows,  seek  to  restrain  him  from  vice 
and  evil  companionship,  and  by  all  means,  and  constantly,  cling 
to  him  as  a  member  of  Christ's  kingdom;  let  this  course  be 
pursued,  and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  no  one  will  then  have 
occasion  to  doubt  the  utility,  much  less  to  affirm  the  evil  tenden- 
cy of  this  practice.  The  fact  must  be  admitted  that  both  the 
Church  and  parents  are  greatly  at  fault  as  to  all  this.  The 
children  of  Zion  are  too  often  treated  as  strangers.  Their  sacred 
relation  is  ignored.  Their  birth-right  is  denied  them.  Many 
are  careful  to  afiix  the  seal,  but  as  careless  to  secure  the  inherit- 
ance for  their  consecrated  children.  It  is  time  the  Church  were 
more  practical  in  her  views  of  this  subject,  and  had  ceased  to 
end  her  efforts  with  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism,  or  with  mere 
early  training.  We  must  treat  this  minor  membership  more  as 
a  reality.  This  will  silence  'cavils.  This  will  wipe  off  the  stigma 
so  often  affixed  to  us,  unjustly,  it  is  true,  but  having  some  prac- 
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tical  ground  in  our  unfaithfulness.  Above  all,  this  will  secure 
from  a  faithful  God,  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  the  priceless 
blessings  of  that  covenant  whose  sacred  seal  we  have  had  applied 
to  us  and  to  them. 


-♦  ♦  » 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE   STUDY  OF   LANGUAGE  AS   A  TRAINING  OF 

THE  MIND. 


The  question,  which,  at  the  present  day,  most  of  all  divides 
opinion  among  the  friends  of  liberal  education,  is  the  relative 
amount  of  time  and  the  scope  \yhich  ought  to  be  assigned,  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  to  the  study  of  the  languages.  In  this 
country  especially,  where  a  readier  hearing  is  given  to  every 
demand  for  what  is  practical,  and  men  approve  by  preference 
what  is  promptly  available  for  profit  in  life  and  learning,  the 
advance  of  a  more  materialistic  theory  of  education  seems  to 
threaten  an  ascendancy  which  is  alarming  to  those  who  hold  to 
the  old  and  long  undisputed  belief,  that  the  study  of  language, 
but  especially  of  the  so-called  classic  languages,  provides  the 
best  and  most  varied  forms  of  excitement  and  practice  for  the 
opening  and  strengthening  mind.  The  present  writer  belongs  to 
this  class ;  and  desires  in  the  observations  which  follow,  to  offer 
a  sincere,  if  inconsiderable,  contribution  to  the  defence  of  this 
discipline. 

We  propose  to  confine  our  view  to  one  single  aspect  of  the 
subject;  for  a  general  defence  of  the  "humanities,"  did  it  seem 
otherwise  more  called  for  than  it  does,  could  hardly  be  embraced 
within  our  present  limits,  nor  would  it  necessarily  contain  the 
argument  which  in  our  opinion  should  now  be  principally  opposed 
to  the  most  i;erious  objections  urged  against  the  study  of  lan- 
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guage — objections  urged,  if  not  with,  justice,  yet  with  an  appa- 
rently increasing  practical  effect. 

The  study  of  language,  in  the  larger  and  current  sense  of 
these  words,  is  not  restricted  for  its  material  to  that  objective 
mass  of  thought-bearing  sounds  or  signs  which  are  collected  in 
lexicons  and  described  in  grammars,  that  is,  to  words  and  their 
necessary  and  actual  relations :  it  is  popularly  and  commonly 
extended  to  embrace  the  artificial  records  of  language,  that  is 
to  say,  literature,  and  that  inclusive  of  both  its  form  and  its 
contents,  and  by  consequence  therefore,  in  some  sense,  to  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge  and  sentiment.  Accordingly, 
the  teacher  of  languages  in  our  schools  is  allowed  or  expected  to 
teach  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  eloquence ;  more  or  less  of.  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  philosophy ;  and  the  history  of  arts,  of  manners, 
and  of  nations. 

Concerning  a  school  which  is  active  in  all  these  departments, 
it  would  be  simple  to  ask,  whether  its  discipline  were  a  healthy 
and  useful  one  or  not. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  an  inquiry  growing  out  of  the  words 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  must  be  far  less  extended, 
if  it  shall  acquire  any  scientific  interest,  or  have  any  practical 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  education.  The  philology  which  we 
have  here  to  treat  of,  must  be  purely  linguistic  in  its  character ; 
and  we  shall  address  our  attention  strictly  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guage considered  as  such. 

It  is  to  modern  scholars  that  we  owe  it  that  this  inquiry  can 
be  advanced  beyond  a  few  hesitating  and  uncertain  steps.  While 
it  was  the  glory  of  the  Greeks — the  first  fosterers  of  that  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  speculative  study  of  nature  which  constitutes 
the  momentum  of  modern  science — to  develope  a  language 
unsurpassed  for  its  richness  of  material,  its  variety  and  faithful 
delicacy  of  form ;  yet,  for  a  long  time,  they  made  no  effort  to 
scrutinize  the  laws  of  this  development,  or  to  comprehend  or 
portray  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  organism. 

Plato  commenced  the  inquiry  in  philosophic  spirit,  but  with 
the  smallest  results,  as  we  see  from  his  Dialogues.  And  the 
subtle  question  disputed  with  so   much   sprightliness   between 
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Socrates  and  Hermogenes  in  the  Cratylus,  whether  words  were 
from  nature,  or  by  imposition,  was  then,  no  doubt,  incapable  of 
the  solution  which  remained  to  be  evolved  from  the  toilsome 
labors  of  students  of  our  later  time,  who  have  observed,  classified, 
re-examined,  and  reclassified  phenomena  in  language  which  those 
men  saw  and  heard,  but  did  not  heed ;  principles  which  they 
practiced  and  contributed  to  establish,  but  all  unconsciously; 
till  finally,  these  men,  beginning  at  the  last  and  struggling  back 
to  the  first,  have  left  tracks  behind  them  upon  which  the  logician 
may  advance ;  and  men  are  now  moving  every  where  with  the 
sure  tread  of  scientific  confidence  through  the  midst  of  the  vast 
mass  of  words  and  forms  of  speech,  which  formerly  appeared 
obscure,  fantastic,  various  without  limit,  and  utterly  intractable 
to  scientific  method. 

If  it  were  our  object,  at  this  time,  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
modern  scholars  to  the  conquest  of  the  material  of  this  depart- 
ment of  study,  to  an  advancement  of  the  confines  of  this  inductive 
method  into  the  field  of  language,  an  examination  would  become 
necessary  into  the  history  of  philology.  But  the  comparative 
progress  so  laid  bare,  though  highly  interesting,  and,  in  its  place, 
important  for  the  student  of  language,  yet  bears  not  upon  the 
essential  nature  of  the  question  which  we  now  have  in  hand. 
Nevertheless,  a  decent  respect  seems  to  forbid  us,  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind,  to  pass  by  without  any  mention  the  names  of  men 
of  whose  accumulations  and  example  we  are  the  heirs ;  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  these  pursuits  now  with  keen  ardor 
and  bold,  if  often  fruitless  speculation,  and  now  with  patient  and 
prodigious  labor,  unrewarded  sometimes  to  them,  but  fruitful  to 
us.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  history 
of  philology  will  be  found  also  to  subserve  our  present  purpose. 

It  is  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  that  we  see  the  first  evidences 
of  the  Greek  mind  separating  itself  so  far  from  the  external  part 
of  the  organism  of  language  as  to  make  it  the  object  of  ob- 
servation and  scrutiny.  The  speculative  philosopher,  however, 
addressed  himself,  not  to  a  painful  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
speech  as  his  end  in  view,  but  leaped  at  once  over  the  whole  field 
now  occupied  by  the  science  of  grammar,  and  labored  at  the 
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ultimate  problem  of  the  origin  of  language,  an  inquiry  which,  in 
the  Cratylus,  is  conducted  on  a  priori  principles.  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  application  of  this  method  in  a  region  as  yet 
unexplored,  many  of  his  conclusions  or  fancies  as  to  the  nature 
and  application  of  names,  are  as  false  and  ill-founded  in  reason 
as  any  of  the  word-derivations  of  a  more  or  less  superficially 
specious  but  inwardly  hollow  character,  which  in  modern  times 
have,  until  lately,  kept  the  discipline  of  etymology  in  such  ill 
repute.  But  whatever  Plato  may  have  failed  to  do,  this  at  least 
he  did,  and  apparently  was  the  first  among  the  Gi=^eks  to  do : 
he  pointed  out  language  as  an  objective  reality — a  system  of 
phaenomena  which  invited  research. 

Since  Plato,  the  study  of  language  has  never  slept.  The 
Stoics  practised  it  with  interest,  adopting  it  among  the  materials 
of  their  philosophy.  They  regarded  words,  however,  only  in 
their  relations  to  the  mind,  and  contributed  therefore  little  or 
nothing,  it  seems,  to  the  establishment  of  a  positive  science  of 
grammar. 

First  in  the  Alexandrian  school  of  literati  and  philosophical 
critics,  do  we  find  a  real  step  forward — and  yet  not  many  steps — 
made  in  this  direction.  Their  business  was  to  expound  the  mass 
of  classic  Greek  literature,  whose  period  of  bloom  had  come  to  a 
close.  While  the  character  of  their  studies  was  principally  liter- 
ary and  antiquarian,  and  the  observations  which  they  made  upon 
the  language  were  more  critical  and  lexicographical  than  gram- 
matical, yet  they  used  at  least  the  division  of  words  according 
to  the  classification  by  "  parts  of  speech,"  which  is  still  retained 
among  the  rudiments  of  rational  syntax. 

These  studies  had  flourished  at  Alexandria  for  a  hundred 
years,  when  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  method  were  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  already  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  literature, 
by  Crates  of  Mallos  (A.  U.  C.  588).*  And  down  to  the  latest 
days  of  the  Latin  literature,  grammar  in  this  sense  was  cul- 
tivated, till,  if  we  stop  our  reckoning  at  Priscian,t  we  can  count 


■*  See  Suetonius,  III.  Gi'am.m.,  c.  2. 
f  Priscianus  Csesariensis  fl.  A.  D.  510. 
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at  least  fifty  names,  extending  over  nearly  seven  hundred  years, 
of  men  (including  now  and  then  one  of  great  fame  in  other 
departments)*  who  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  language.  But  of 
not  one  of  all  this  list  can  we  fi.nd,  either  by  what  remains  to  us 
of  their  writings,  or  from  the  account  given  by  Suetonius  and 
others,  of  their  studies,  that  they  found,!  or  at  least  that  they 
practised  with  efficiency  any  more  rational  method  of  philology 
than  that  of  Erastosthenes  or  Apollonius  of  Alexandria.  Their 
functions  were  primarily  and  mainly  to  expound  the  poets.  And 
this  they  did  by  reciting  them,  and  by  editing|  and  annotating 
their  text ;  the  annotations  containing  antiquarian,  historical,  or 
other  lore,  and  parallel  passages  from  other  authors,  collected 
often  by  immense  reading,  and  adduced  for  the  support,  in  point 
of  usage,  of  the  forms  of  speech  before  them.§ 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  study  of  grammar  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  character  of  this  study  was  thus  given  ||  by  Terentius 
Varro  (^^^doctissimus  Romanorum') :  "  The  functions  of  the  gram- 
marian consist  of  reading,  verbal  exposition,  emendation,  and 
criticism."  And  none  of  the  long  line  of  subsequent  Latin 
grammarians  ever  distributed  their  subject  under  categories  more 
nearly  coinciding  with  those  under  which  the  modern  science  of 
grammar  is  prosecuted.  As  to  their  method  of  treatment,  let  it 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  laborious,  indeed,  but  purely  empirical 


■i^  E.  g.  :  M.  Terentius  Varro  {yiat  A.  U.  C.  638,  mort  727)  and  C.  J. 
Ca'sar. 

f  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  remains  (see  the  fragment  in  Aul. 
Gelt,  xviii.  8,  3  sq.)  of  the  composition  "  de  Analor/ia"  addressed  to  Cicero, 
and  written  by  the  cleur-lieuded  and  scholarly  J.  Csesar.  The  title,  the 
author's  name,  and  the  words  of  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  1,  10,  and  19,  8)  and 
Fronto,  lead  us  to  suspect  that  herein  was  contained  at  least  an  essay  at  a 
more  rational  treatment  of  languages.  Fronto  says  that  "during  the 
iierco  struggle  of  the  Gallic  war,  he  carefully  elaborated  the  two  books  de 
mialogia,  and  amid  the  shower  of  weapons  he  discussed  the  declension  of 
nouns,  the  breathings,  and  the  relative  functions  of  words. 

+  As  Varro  did  Plautus.     See  Aul.  Gcll.  N".  Att.  iii.  3. 

^  See  Varro  ap.  Diomed.  ii.,  p.  421,  ed.  Putsch. ;  Quint.  Inst.  Orai.  i.  4  ; 
Suet.  III.  Orarmn.  c.  1  ;  Cic.  Orat.  i.  42. 

II  Ap.  Diomed.  1.  1. 
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handling  of  the  division  called  prosody  in  our  modern  hand- 
books, and  which  we  have  by  direct  transmission  from  these 
writers ;  to  which  we  add  a  brief  quotation  from  the  gram- 
marian Diomedes,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ. 

"Faults  of  speech,"  says  he,  "may  be  generally  described 
as  these  :  obscurity,  inelegance,  and  barbarism.  Obscurity  has 
eight  species:  acyrologia,  pleonasmus,  perissologia,  macrologia, 
amphibologia,  tautologia,  eclipsis,  and  senigma.  Inelegance  has 
five  species:  tapinosis,  seschrologia,  cacophaton,  cacozelia,  and 
cacosyndeton.  Barbarism  is  divided  into  two  parts :  soloecismus 
and  barbarismus,  of  which  again  there  are  many  sorts."* 

The  same  author  says  of  the  conjunction  ef,  that  it  is  used 
"  first  simply ;  then  simply,  but  figuratively ;  then  interrogative- 
ly ;  then  indignantly ;  then  confirmatively ;  then  with  a  causal 
sense ;  then  in  an  adjunctive  and  promissory  sense  ;  then  adjec- 
tively  ;  then  ordinatively  ;  then  superlatively  ;  and  finally,  'dim- 
inutively, "f 

*  Diomed.  lib.  ii..  ap.  Putsch,  p.  443. 

f  Diom.  lib.  ii.  ap.  Putsch,  p.  411.  Seneca  (Epp.  108)  points  out  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  same  subject  was  treated  by  the  philosopher,  the 
philologian,and  the  grammarian  oi  his  time.  He  says:  "  Cum  Ciceronis 
libros  de  Republica  prehcndit  hinc  philologus  aliquis,  hinc  grammaticus, 
hinc  philosophiae  deditus,  alius  alio  curam  suam  mittit:  philosophus  ad- 
miratur  contra  justitiam  dici  tarn  multa  potuisse.  Cum  ad  banc  eandem 
lectionem  philologus  accessit,  hoc  subnotat:  duos  Komanos  reges  esse, 
quorum  alter  patrera  non  habet,  alter  matrem :  nam  de  Servii  matre 
dubitatur  ;  Anci  pater  nullus.  Eosdem  libros  cum  gram.maticus  explicuit 
primum — reapse  dici  a  Cicerone,  id  est  re  ipsa,  in  commentarium  refert, 
nee  minus  sepse,  id  est  se  ipse.  Deinde  transit  ad  ea  quae  consuetudo  seculi 
mutavit."  The  business  of  a  grammarian,  of  which  we  here  have  a  glimpse, 
was  considered  by  this  philosopher  as  so  unworthy  of  a  great  mind,  and  so 
small  a  pursuit  compared  with  the  other  aims  in  the  study  of  literature, 
that,  in  the  same  chapter  from  which  we  have  quoted,  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"  Sed  ne  et  ipse,  dum  aliud  ago,  in  philologum  aict  grammaticum  dilabar, 
illud  admoneo,  auditionem  philosophorum  lectionemque  ad  propositum 
beatse  vitae  trahendam,  non  ut  verba  prisca  aut  ficta  captemus  et  transla- 
tiones  improbas  figurasque  dicendi,  sed  ut  profutura  prsecepta  et  magnificas 
voces  et  animosas,  quae  mox  in  rem  transferantur :  sic  ista  odiscamus,  ut, 
quae  fuerint  verba,  sint  opera." 
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So  far  our  object  lias  been  to  indicate,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  the  prominent  'points  in  the  history  of  grammar. 
This  we  have  felt  at  liberty  to  do  only  in  the  most  cursory 
manner  to  this  point,  and  find  ourselves  obliged  now  to  turn 
from  it  altogether.  For  the  period  Avliich  would  next  come 
under  view, — that  which  intervenes  between  the  revival  of  letters 
and  our  own  day, — while  it  is  brilliant  with  the  discoveries 
which  have  remodelled  old  sciences  and  founded  new  ones,  is  big 
also  with  such  important  labors  in  the  science  of  language,  that 
the  merest  sketch  in  outline  of  the  successively  advancing  phases 
of  this  discipline  in  modern  times  could  hardly  be  compressed 
into  a  subordinate  part  of  a  short  essay. 

Petrarcha,  Scaliger,  Bentley,  Wolf,  Bopp  have  reached  by  a 
series  of  bold,  successful,  and  sustained  advances,  a  fixed  and 
solid  point,  from  which  now  the  troops  of  eager  students  who 
have  followed  them  can  discern  the  tides  as  by  generations  and 
by  ages  they  ebb  and  flow  in  the  wide  sea  of  words.  To  these 
great  names,  (and  especially  to  the  last  three,)  we  chiefly  owe  the 
application  of  strictly  scientific  discrimination  to  the  phsenomena 
of  language, — a  process  which  has  already  produced  a  profusion 
of  the  richest  results,  bringing  to  light  certain  permanent  and 
clearly  discernible  marks,  according  to  which  human  speech  may 
be  divided  into  families,  and,  in  each  of  these  families,  the  prin- 
ciples wliich  have  ruled  it  in  its  rise,  its  bloom,  or  its  disintegra- 
tion and  decay. 

We  claim  then  that  the  study  of  language  can  now  be  pros- 
ecuted as  a  science;  and  this  is  the  one  point  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  before  us,  it  concerns  us  to  prove;  for  it  is  too 
plain  to  be  denied  that  the  discipline  which  is  devoid  of  scientific 
principle  cannot  furnish  a  healthy  exercise  for  the  reason  and  its 
attendant  functions  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  system  which 
requires  the  constant  use  of  the  logical  powers,  in  the  large 
sense  in  which  this  word  is  used,  must  be  a  useful  training  for 
the  mind.  "  Science  brings  its  own  exercise,"  is  a  remark  of 
Tacitus.  And  this  exercise  is  its  use,  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned.  We  need  not  ask  for  brilliancy  nor  for  any  other 
character  of  discoveries  which  are  to  be  made ;  nay,  no  discov- 
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eries  at  all  are  necessary,  but  the  free,  unliindered,  lawful  play 
of  the  observation  and  the  reason.  It  is  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tion or  discernment  especially,  whose  training  brings  strength  to 
the  mind.  This  is  the  power  which  is  born  with  the  genius, 
and  by  this  have  all  great  inquirers  been  distinguished.  We  said 
discoveries  need  not  be  made.  Mr.  Stewart  describes  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  as  ''  the  richest  contribu- 
tion of  well-observed  and  well-described  facts  which  was  ever 
bequeathed  by  a  single  individual;"  while  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh remarks,  "  if  Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates  made 
none,  yet  both  did  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  not  less  for  the  progress  of  knowledge  than  the  authors 
of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries."* 

But  this  faculty  can  find  no  play  on  material  of  artificial 
source  or  arbitrary  character.  We  must  decide  these  questions, 
then :  Is  a  scientific  method  possible  in  grammar  ?  or  are  the 
pretensions  of  modern  philologians  boastful?  Is  language  an 
organism?  Is  it,  in  its  elements,  and  in  their  internal  and 
mutual  relations,  a  system  in  such  a  sense  the  ofispring  of 
natural  sources,  as  that  natural  laws  do  govern  it?  Are  its 
phaenomena  the  fruit  of  man's  caprice;  or  are  they,  though 
vying  almost  in  variety  with  the  countless  forms  of  human 
thought  and  fancy,  yet  subject  nevertheless  to  these  never- 
yielding  laws  which  fancy  too,  even  in  its  frolics,  obeys — the  laws 
of  necessity  ?  Such  are  the  laws  which  form  the  woof  and  warp 
of  all  the  web  of  nature :  and  as  it  is  from  their  calm  contem- 
plation that  the  purified  mind  looks  up  to  the  Great  First  Cause, 
so  their  pursuit  is  the  noble  calling  of  science,  a  pursuit  equally 
ennobling,  elevating,  strengthening  to  him  who  conducts  ft  with 
a  proper  spirit,  Avhether  it  carry  him  among  the  insects  or  among 
the  stars. 

The  arguments  to  show  that  the  material  of  speech  is  proper 
stuff  for  science,  are  a  priori  and  a  posteriori.  In  following  the 
former  method,  we  shall  meet  at  once  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  language :    If  it  be  made  by  man  upon  arbitrary  principles. 


*  Essiiy  on  Bacon  and  Locke,  by  A.  Potter. 
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then  its  laws— if,  in  that  case,  it  can  he  said  to  have  any — are 
certainly  not  natural  laws ;  while,  if  it  be  the  work  of  nature, 
even  though  framed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  mind  of  man, 
then  such  laws  must  prevail,  and  a  science  of  language  is  cer- 
tainly possible. 

We  decline  here  to  approach  this  obscure  and  abstract  specu- 
lation, which  since  Plato  has  exercised  many  minds,  and  which, 
while  it  has  been  plied  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  with 
particular  interest  and  zeal,  yet  has  not,  even  in  the  hands  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  reached  any  positive  or  satisfactory 
issue. 

It  is  with  confidence,  however,  that  we  turn  to  the  a  posteriori 
evidence  of  our  point,  inasmuch  as  a  glance  at  the  proceedings 
actually  instituted  and  successfully  practised  in  grammar  will  be 
enough  to  show  that  a  scientific  treatment  of  language  is  possi- 
ble, by  showing  it  to  be  an  accomplished  fact — a  treatment  not 
indeed  fully  developed,  but  growing  daily  in  inward  strength  and 
outward  favor.  Glancing  backward  for  a  moment,  we  might 
well  ask  whether  the  reasoning  powers  or  their  attendant  func- 
tions of  observation  and  memory  could  find  any  wholesome 
training  in  such  exercises  as  those  which  we  have  quoted  as  a 
sample  of  the  ancient  treatment  of  grammar ;  and  we  might  have 
quoted  many  similar  examples  from  a  more  modern  period.  But 
it  was  only  because  grammarians  were  so  long  unconscious  of,  or, 
when  they  suspected,  were  at  least  unable  to  pursue  the  natural 
laws  which  pervade  the  matter  with  which  they  deal,  that  their 
classifications  were  effected  in  so  arbitrary  and  artificial  a  man- 
ner. 

Ordinary  phacnomena  were  listed  according  to  any  plan  which 
might  appear  to  have  the  advantage  of  convenience ;  and  the 
anomalies,  instead  of  being  traced  to  new  causes,  natural  and 
uniformly  operating — in  other  words,  to  other  laws,  were  huddled 
together,  invested  with  learned  names,  and  set  aside  in  a  sort  of 
curiosity- shop  of  their  own.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  change  of 
form  in  words,"  says  Diomedes,  speaking  of  an  appearance 
whose  rise  has  been  since  rationally  accounted  for,  "  which  is  a 
barbarism,  but  wliicli  the  learned,  when  they  use  it,  call  met- 
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V  aplasmos."  This  purely  empirical  method  of  procedure,  while  it 
is  waning,  and  rapidly  waning  now, — even  in  England,  at  last, 
that  conservative  stronghold  of  the  ancient  and  respectable,r— yet 
has  by  no  means  disappeared ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  until  the  scientific  method  has  been  sufficiently 
extended  to  occupy  all  the  ground.  But  we  have  to  show  that 
such  extension  has  already  proceeded  far  enough  to  make  it 
manifest  that  it  shall  certainly  continue,  and  to  invest  this  dis- 
cipline with  a  scientific  character. 

Let  us  compare  then,  for  this  purpose,  some  of  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar with  others  of  the  so-called  positive  sciences.  A  law  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  relating  to  motion  of  free  liquids  says,  "  Running 
water  will  find  a  level  equal  to,  or  beneath  the  elevation  of,  its 
source."  The  law  of  "  number"  in  grammar  says,  ''  In  a  given  lan- 
guage a  given  form  or  forms  will  express  an  undivided  conception 
of  the  mind ;  and  another  given  and  corresponding  form  or  forms 
will  express  a  group  of  similar  conceptions."  Both  laws  are 
reached  precisely  in  the  same  way.  Are  both  equally  valid  ? 
Exceptions  prove  not  any  rule,  but  disprove  it ;  hence,  if  we  can 
find  exceptions  to  either  of  these  laws,  their  truth  is  destroyed. 
A  number  of  apparent  exceptions  can  easily  be  brought  to  the 
rule  of  grammar.  Confining  ourselves  to  one  language,  we  have 
the  words  populus  and  arena,  (which  we  may  take  as  represent- 
atives of  a  large  number  of  others,)  denoting  a  group  of  things, 
while  they  wear  the  form  appropriate  to  the  expression  of  an 
undivided  conception ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  cedes, 
for  a  house,  quadrigce,  for  a  four-horse  chariot,  altaria,  for  an 
altar,  Ugna,  for  firewood,  and  mella,  for  honey. 

Wc  have  said  that  these  exceptions  are  not  fatal  to  the  law, 
since  they  are  not  real  but  only  apparent.  This  will  be  seen 
after  considering  that  the  function  of  words  is  not  to  express 
things,  but  ideas.  However  divisible  and  actually  divided  may 
be  the  matter  designated  by  populus  and  arena,  yet  the  idea  in 
the  mind  corresponding  to  these  realities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
these  words  on  the  other,  may  be  and  often  is  a  unit.  Again, 
however  compact  and  isolated  a  house  may  be  in  fact,  the  con- 
ception of  it  may  involve,  and,  in  the  Latin  habit  of  thought. 
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actually  did  involve  the  idea  of  its  group  of  apartments ;  so  the 
thoughts  in  the  conception  of  the  thing  designated  by  quadrigce 
are  separated,  and  form  a  group.  This  separation,  occasioned 
by  a  consideration  of  the  horses,  is  not  logical  indeed,  when 
understood  of  the  whole  chariot,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  necessity 
that  it  should  be  logical,  as  logic  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  what 
is  represented  by  language,  which  may,  of  course,  present  ideas 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  logic.  So  ligna,  fire-wood,  is  a  plural 
conception  such  as  is  natural,  not  only  to  the  Latin  mind,  but 
also  to  the  English,  as  we  see  by  a  similar  use  of  the  word  coaU^ 
which  is  common  in  England. 

Fronto*  was  puzzled  to  know  why  mella,  a  plural  form,  was 
often  used  to  denote  the  substance  honey,  while  milk,  for  instance, 
was  not  similarly  designated.  But  very  brief  reflection  will  serve 
to  explain  an  Italian's  conception  of  this  substance  in  a  mul- 
tiplied sense,  especially  when  we  have  read  Pliny's  three  chap- 
tersf  on  the  varieties  of  this  favorite  diet.  Here  we  have 
described  honey  Sicilian,  Hymettan,  Hyblian,  Cretan,  Cyprian, 
and  African,  honey  dark  and  honey  bright,  honey  thick  and 
honey  thin,  and  honey  of  the  spring,  of  the  summer,  and  the 
autumn :  surely  a  sufficient  variety  of  aspects.  J 

The  law  of  grammar,  as  above  enunciated,  is  good  and  firm 
then.  How  fares  it  with  the  law  of  physics  ?  From  the  spher- 
oidal form  of  the  earth,  it  is  plain  that  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  among  others,  is  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
than  is  its  source :  so  that  here  we  have  a  river  actually  flowing 
up  hill.     This  is  an  .exception,  not  apparent,  but  real  and  valid. 


*  Aul.  Goll.  X.  Att.  19,  8. 

t  Nat.  Hist,  lib,  xi.  c.  18,  14,  15. 

%  That  such  plural  conceptions  are  natural  and  regular,  and  not  arbitrary, 
may  bo  illustrated,  by  the  way,  by  a  reappearance  of  this  same  tendency  in 
regard  to  an  appellative  derived  from  this  very  word,  and  applied,  in  the 
English  language,  to  a  similar  substance.  From  the  plural  of  the  word 
rnel  was  formed,  within  the  Latin  language,  the  derivative  word  ^nellaceum^ 
which  denoted  a  sweet  decoction  from  the  must  of  wine.  From  this  the 
French  have  the  name  melasse,  and  the  English  the  word  m-olasses,  which 
we  again  find  invested  with  tlie  plural  form. 
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so  valid  as  utterly  to  overthrow  the  scientific  value  of  the  famil- 
iarly known  law  of  a  department  of  science  much  praised  for  its 
severity.*  That  the  physical  phaenomenon  in  question  can  be 
accounted  for  by  another  and  more  general  law,  is  not  here  to 
the  purpose  to  be  remarked ;  the  design  being  merely  to  vindi- 
cate for  grammar  its  due,  face  to  face  with  the  other  sciences,  by 
a  comparison  of  the  strictness  with  which  the  canons  of  induction 
may  be,  and  actually  are  applied  in  the  fields  respectively  occu- 
pied by  them. 

There  is  great  need,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  for  a  detailed 
exhibition  of  the  state  of  this  case.  In  the  pursuit  of  such 
details  alone  will  appear  the  proper  force  of  the  argument  which 
we  have  designed  to  maintain,  and  which  all  the  preceding 
remarks  have  been  intended  to  subserve ;  but  the  undertaking  is 
too  large  for  our  present  limits ;  we  commit  and  commend  it  to 
the  interest  and  consideration  of  the  reader,  confident  that  the 
more  his  intelligent  attention  is  directed  to  this  matter,  the  better 
will  he  feel  the  claim  which  we  have  set  up  for  the  genuine 
nature  of  science  in  Language — a  claim  which,  although  no 
novelty,  has  been  as  yet  too  little  acknowledged,  or  too  slightly 
esteemed. 

A  late  Latin  grammarianf  declares  that  the  ruling  principle 
which  has  guided  him  in  the  framing  of  his  system  is  "the  desire 
to  trace  the  facts  and  phsenomena  of  language  to  a  j^ilosophical 
or  rational  source" ;  and  from  his  book  you  may  ijdustrate  the 
four  methods  of  induction  as- given  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  "  System 
of  Logic"  as  beautifully  as  this  author  has  done  from  the  region 
of  physical  science ;  and  that  too  with  a  variety  of  material  meas- 
ured only  by  the  possibilities  of  utterable  forms  of  thought.  Thus 
the  signification  of  the  moods  is  to  be  established  by  the  "  method 
of  agreement;"  the  negative  sense  implied  by  the  use  of  the 
words  quisquam  and  ullus,  in  the  Latin,  by  the  "method  of 
diff"erence;"  the  phaenomena  known  as  attraction  in  language,  by 


*  We  doubt  whether  the  scientific  vahic  of  this  law  of  physics,  rightly 
understood,  can  be  invalidated.  [Eds.  S.  P.  K. 

f  Zumpt,  Lat.  Gram.,  Introduction. 
VOL.  XVII.,  NO.  2. — 4. 
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the  "method  of  residues ;"  and  the  agreement  between  adjective 
and  substantive  words,  by  the  "  method  of  concomitant  varia- 
tions." Deduction  has  also  ample  play  in  this  discipline.  It  is 
employed  as  well  in  the  investigation  of  the  formation  of  words 
and  analogical  forms  of  inflexion  within  the  limits  of  a  given 
language,  as  also,  in  the  comparison  of  languages,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  certain  forms  of  words  in  one  language,  which,  by 
clearly  ascertained  laws,  must  bear  a  given  correspondence  to 
certain  other  forms  in  another  language  occupying  an  antecedent 
or  parallel  place  in  the  historical  development  of  the  parent  stock 
to  which  they  belong.  A  general  law  of  this  nature  within  the 
Latin  language  is,  that  "  when  to  a  stem  ending  in  on,  ion,  the 
suffix  for  the  diminutive,  cuius,  eula  is  added,  the  o  in  the  stem 
becomes  it."*  From  this  we  may  deduce  the  following:  Out  of 
carbon,  the  stem  of  carlo,  we  have  carhunculus  for  a  dimin- 
utive; out  of  homon,  we  have  homunculus ;  from  avon  (a  de- 
rived stem,  avo  enlarged  by  the  formative  n,)  avunculus ;  from 
oration,  oratiuncula;  and  from  coneion,  conciuncula;  all  of  which 
forms  actually  occur.  Again,  from  a  general  law  we  deduce, 
that,  the  Sanscrit  form  being  astods,  the  Latin  will  be  equus ; 
Sane,  sam,  Lat.  cum  [quum).  Similarly,  by  a  law  controlling 
French  formations  from  the  Latin ;  the  Latin  being  manus,  the 
French  will  be  main  (by  discarding  the  final  syllable,  and  en- 
largement of  the  first) ;  Lat.  panis,  Fr.  pain ;  Lat.  canis,  Fr. 
chien;  Lat.  rem  (ace),  Fr.  rien ;  Lat.  carmen,^  Fr.  cJiarme ; 
Lat.  facilis,  Fr.  facile.  Let  these  few  random  instances  serve  to 
suggest  the  countless  others,  by  which  it  could  be  shown  that 
deduction  and  induction  are-  both  at  home  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. 

But  if  the  study  of  language  is  thus  seen  to  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  departments  of  science,  considered  as  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind,  are 
there  not  some  other  considerations  which  entitle  us  to  assign  it 
a  comparatively  higher  place  ?    The  following  appear  to  be  some 


*  ScG  Corssen,  Aussprache,  etc.    Vol.  I,,  p.  2G3. 
f  Sansc.     Vkr. 
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good  claims  to  this  distinction :  1.  The  material  to  be  worked  upon 
in  the  discipline  of  language  is  richer  perhaps  in  its  variety  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  sciences,  a  circumstance  which  offers  a 
larger  scope  for  the  sharpening  and  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
observation  and  analysis,  by  which  the  marks  of  classification 
are  discerned  and  fixed.  2.  While  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to 
regard  philology  as  coextensive  with  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge,  as  certain  modern  scholars  seem  still  to  hold,  and  as 
some  of  Plato's  utterances  would  lead  us  to  suppose  was  virtually 
his  opinion,  yet  the  history  of  this  study  has  shown  it  to  embrace 
the  impulses,  at  least,  of  many  sciences ;  while  a  further  con- 
sideration of  its  nature  will  make  it  evident  that  it  necessarily 
involves  the  actual  elements  of  some.* 

A  word  consists  essentially  of  two  parts:  the  outward  sign 
and  the  thought.  A  word,  therefore,  cannot  be  known  unless 
the  thought  be  discerned ;  and  to  classify  words  and  the  forms  of 
words  is  to  classify  thoughts  and  the  forms  of  thoughts, — the 
principle  of  the  classification  in  the  case  having  as  much  right  to 
be  determined  by  the  thought  as  by  the  sound.  Hence  the 
study  of  language  necessarily  involves  the  elements  of  a  mental 
science. 

But  further,  language  is  not  a  given,  fixed,  and  unchangeable 
thing.  As  a  system  it  grows,  enlarges,  culminates,  declines, 
disintegrates,  reassembles  around  new  centres,  and  vanishes,  per- 
haps, in  some  of  its  forms,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  trace 
this  history  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  student  of  language, 
and  to  observe  and  arrange  or  logically  to  deduce  the  causes  of 
these  changes,  is  the  now  much-practised  occupation  of  compar- 
ative grammar. 

But  what  are  these  causes  ?  To  a  large  extent  they  are  iden- 
tical with  the  rudiments  of  the  important  science  of  ethnology, 
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*  Note.  B.  G-.  Niebuhr  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  mother  of  a  young  friend: 
"  Since  philology  is  an  introduction  to  all  intellectual  pursuits,  he  who  plies 
this  discipline  in  his  school-days  with  such  zeal  as  if  he  thought  it  were  to 
be  his  life-long  employment,  prepares  himself  thereby  for  any  other  career 
which  he  may  select  to  enter  upon  at  the  University." 
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and  make  up  the  primary  data  of  historical  criticism.  It  was  by 
viewing  the  application  of  philology  in  this  direction  that  the 
great  philologian,  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf,  was  led  to  say  of  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages :  "  The  aim  of  this  study  is  no  other  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  men  of  antiquity  themselves,  which  know- 
ledge arises  out  of  the  observation  of  the  organic  and  significant 
development  of  a  distinct  national  growth,  —  an  observation 
which  is  dependent  upon  a  study  of  the  ancient  remains."  In 
order  to  show  a  practical  application  of  this  remark,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  short  extract  from  the  introductory  pages 
of  the  great  work  of  Mommsen,  a  man  whose  brilliant  achiev- 
ments  in  the  field  of  Roman  history,  are  pointedly  and  unmis- 
takeably  due  in  large  degree  to  his  successful  studies  in  philo- 
logy- 
He  sayst  "Whilst  the  now  separated  Indo-Germanic  people 

formed  a  stem  possessed  of  the  same  language,  they  reached  a 
certain  grade  of  culture,  and  their  language  developed  a  certain 
corresponding  stock  of  words,  which,  as  a  common  provision,  all 
the  separating  branches  took  with  them  in  a  use  conventionally 
fixed,  and  upon  this  stock,  as  a  foundation,  they  then  built 
further  and  independently  for  themselves.  We  find  in  this 
original  stock,  not  only  the  simplest  relations  of  being,  of  action, 
of  perception,  as  sum,  do,  pater,  but  also  a  number  of  words 
marking  an  advance  of  civilisation,  and  these  words,  not  merely 
in  their  roots,  but  in  their  forms  developed  in  use,  words  which 
must  be  regarded  as  common  property  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race, 
and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  a 
parallel  formation  among  the  different  separated  branches  of  this 
family,  nor  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  later  adoption.  In  this  way 
we  possess  evidence  for  the  development  of  pastoral  life,  in  that 
distant  epoch  anterior  to  the  separation  of  the  branches,  in  the 
unalterably  fixed  names  of  the  domestic  animals  :  Sanscrit  gaus 
is  Latin  has,  Greek  bous ;  Sansc.  aswas,  Lat.  equus,  Gr.  hippos  ; 
Sansc.  hansas,  Lat.  anser,  Gr.  chen,  etc.,  just  as  pecus,  sus, 
porous,  taurus,  canis,  are  Sanscrit  words.  From  this  is  to  be 
inferred  that  in  that  distant  period,  the  race,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds for  us,  since  the  times  of  Homer,  all  intellectual  develop- 
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meiit,  had  already  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  the  mere 
huntsman's  and  fisher's  life,  and  arrived  at  least  to  a  relative 
fixedness  of  abode.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  command  no 
proof  as  yet,  that  they  had  commenced  to  till  the  ground :  the 
Grseco-Latin  names  for  the  different  kinds  of  corn,  for  example, 
do  not,  with  one  exception,  appear  in  the  Sanscrit.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  Latin  ager  appears,  indeed,  a  word  in  the  Sanscrit, 
but  not  with  its  special  signification.  Again,  for  aratrum  we 
have  Sansc.  aratram,  but  in  the  signification  of  oar,  (or  rudder,) 
sJiip. 

"  Evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  knowledge  of  house  and 
hut-building  before  the  period  of  separation,  exists  in  the  words, 
Sansc.  dam[as\  Lat.  domus,  Gr.  domos;  Sansc.  vesas,  Lat.  vicus, 
Gr.  oikos ;  Sansc.  dwaras^  Lat.  fores,  Gr.  tlmra ;  and  for  boat- 
building, in  the  words,  Sansc.  naus,  Gr.  naus,  Lat.  navis,  and 
others.  So,  for  the  use  of  wagons  and  the  breaking  of  draught 
animals,  in  the  words,  Sansc.  akshas  (axle  and  car),  Lat.  axis, 
Gr.  axon,  amaxa;  Sansc.  jugam,  Lat.  jugum,  Gr.  zugon.  So 
the  wearing  of  clothes  and  the  art  of  weaving,  and  finally,  the 
common  primitive  ideas  at  least  of  religion,  which  prevailed 
among  the  separate  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock,  may  be 
shown  or  inferred  with  the  highest  probability  from  a  comparison 
of  their  languages."     (Rom.  Geschichte  B.  I.,  p.  14  seq.) 

The  importance  of  such  investigations  as  these  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon ;  it  is  ours  only  to  remark  that  they  constitute  a 
part  of  the  discipline  of  the  study  of  language. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  object  that  the  scientific  method, 
whose  practice  we  have  sought  to  vindicate  in  language,  is  con- 
fined to  the  "higher  walks"  of  this  pursuit,  and  that  its  appli- 
cation can  only  be  made  by  the  advanced  student.  If  such  were 
the  case,  then  indeed  we  should  not  have  touched  this  question 
in  its  practical  and  useful  bearings. 

But  that  such  is  not  the  case  is,  in  fact,  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  proposition  itself.  If  the  study  of  language  is  a 
science,  then  grammar  must  bo  a  system  pervaded  throughout, 
even  in  its  earliest  elements,  with  firm  and  certain  laws ;  and  the 
student,  if  properly  guided,  will  have,  upon  the  very  outset  of 
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his  studied,  exercises  for  his  mind  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as 
he  will  find  any  where  within  the  limits  of  the  vast  field  before 
him. 

That  this  may  be  more  and  more  recognised  as  a  truth ;  that 
its  value  may  be  more  and  more  appreciated  ;  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  study  of  language,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  stages, 
may  be  more  and  more  adjusted  in  accordance  with  this  idea, 
ought  to  excite  the  desire,  and  to  elicit  the  efibrts  of  all  the 
friends  of  this  old  and  honored  discipline. 
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'^History   of   Civilisation   in   England.     By    Henry  (Tiiomas 

Buckle.      Volume   I.     From   the  Second  London  Edition. 

New  YoYk.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  346  and  348  Broadway: 

1858." 

In  entering  upon  the  review  of  the  general  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  work,  there  are  certain  matters  which  deserve  special 
attention.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  relation  of  Mr.  Buckle 
and  his  philosophy  to  Christianity — a  relation  which,  though  not 
distinctly  defined,  is  yet  not  very  equivocal.  The  Christianity 
left,  when  Mr.  Buckle  has  done  with  it,  is  a  very  meagre  afi'air. 
With  occasional  respectful  allusions,  (not  too  great,  if  it  be  but 
a  human  invention,)  he  has  shorn  it  to  a  thing  of  nought.  Strip- 
ped of  its  evidences,  its  doctrines,  its  dignity,  denied  its  weight 
as  testimony,  its  interpretation  of  man's  relation  to  God  disputed, 
its  canon  doubtful,  its  inspiration  more  than  uncertain,  its  doc- 
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trines  superstitions  or  whatever  else  suits  the  occasion ;  the 
Bible,  in  one  word,  is  not  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Buckle.  His  unde^ 
viating  pathway  goes  through,  or  over,  or  upon  it,  at  convenience. 
It  possesses  no  authority.  Discreetly  behaving  itself  under  this 
treatment,  it  escapes  any  wanton  brutality  at  his  hands,  but  very 
fierce  is  he  at  stupid  opposition ;  while  the  peculiar  and  official 
friends  of  the  book — the  clergy — are  seldom  safe  from  a  side 
blow  or  a  slap  in  the  face,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  his  subject. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  great  incubus  upon  humanity.  But  for 
them,  what  might  not  have  been  realised  before  this  late  period 
of  the  world's  history ! 

But  Christianity  cannot  accept  this  negative  and  equivocal 
position.  It  will  not  d6wn  at  Mr.  Buckle's  bidding.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  philosophy  in  the  present  day  to  ignore  revela- 
tion. Its  force  is  too  vast,  comes  in  contact  with  all  theories  too 
fully,  to  be  passed  by  as  irrelevant  in  any  such  discussion.  It 
stands  in  the  way,  and  no  man  can  evade  it  or  pass  around  it, 
saying,  "As  for  this,  we  know  not  whence  it  is."  It  is  before 
the  philosopher,  for  assent  or  dissent,  and  admits  of  no  neutrali- 
ty. For  it  professes  to  come  from  God,  to  be  his  intervention 
in  behalf  of  man,  a  positive  scheme  of  human  salvation,  an 
elevating  power,  letting  down  a  cord  from  heaven.  It  speaks 
with  authority,  and  its  pretensions  are  very  high.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  any  philosophy,  it  bates  no  jot  or  tittle  of  these  high 
pretensions,  but  claims  to  be  higher  than  it — its  teacher  and  its 
guide.  And  rightly  so ;  for  there  can  be  no  middle  ground.  If 
there  be  a  God,  He  is  Alpha  and  Omega.  #  If  he  has  spoken 
to  man,  man  must  reverently  hearken  and  obey.  It  is  to  be 
decided  by  any  one  who  would  write  of  human  destiny,  whether 
this  gigantic  power  called  Christianity  is  a  verity  or  a  falsehood. 
For  the  scheme  of  human  progress  as'  conceived  by  the  deist, 
cannot  correspond  with  that  which  is  recognised  by  the  Chris- 
tian. 

Mr.  Buckle  seems  to  regard  religion  as  an  effect,  not  a  cause. 
As  the  limits  of  Christianity  and  of  the  highest  civilisation 
concur,  it  seems  probable  that  the  two  things  are  related  to  each 
other,  and  that  their  relation  is  that  of  cause  and  eflfect.     This  is 
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admitted  by  Mr.  Buckle,  but  the  relation  is  reversed ;  civilisa- 
tion being  made  the  cause,  religion  the  effect.  A  very  important 
investigation,  truly,  arises  here,  but  which,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  difficult  one.  It  is  vital  to  Mr.  Buckle's  line  of  argument 
and  general  train  of  thought,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  apply  the 
simple  tests.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  familiar  one, 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  tell  which  is  which.  The  doctrines  of  Chris"- 
tianity  did  not  take  their  origin  from  the  most  highly  civilised  of 
people,  or  from  the  people  of  the  most  catholic  spirit.  It  existed 
in  its  purest  form  among  the  comparatively  unenlightened,  had 
with  them  its  origin  (if  of  human  origin)  and  its  best  exemplifica- 
tions. The  Scriptures  are  far  in  advance  of  every  age;  not 
added  to,  as  men  become  more  enlightened,  but  simply  better 
appreciated.  They  came  from  above,  and  lead  mankind  upward ; 
not  rise  with  mankind.  All  these  indicate  it  clearly  to  be 
cause,  not  effect.  If  effect,  the  Bible  should  be  constantly  im- 
proving with  the  progress  of  mankind.  The  Bible  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  age,  and  not  the  age  to  it.  The  operations  of 
this  cause  are  sometimes  impeded.  The  good  seed  of  Christian- 
ity is  often  choked  and  unfruitful.  Conditions  of  growth  are 
needed ;  but  the  seed  is  not  the  soil,  nor  the  soil  the  seed,  for 
all  that.     The  seed  is  still  from  without. 

Were  Mr.  Buckle's  view  of  Christianity  accurately  defined,  we 
think  it  would  in  substance  be  this;  viz.,  that  Christianity  is  the 
best  religion  ever  yet  invented  by  man,  and  that  it  will  improve 
greatly  as  he  improves.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity he  regards  «is  of  more  intellectual  than  moral  significance. 
Quite  a  different  view  had  its  Author,  when  he  instructed  his 
disciples  to  ^' shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet"  as  a  witness  against 
those  who  rejected  it. 

Mr.  Buckle's  view  of  an  objective  revelation  may  have  some 
light  thrown  on  it  by  the  following  extracts : 

"Bigotry,"  he  says,  "darkens  with  its  miserable  superstitions 
those  sublime  questions  .that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because 
they  are  for  each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  *  *  * 
and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and  individual  covenant  between 
man  and  his  God." 
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But  is  there  no  light,  we  would  ask,  shed  on  these  sublime 
questions,  save  what  arises  from  the  darkened  soul  of  man,  itself 
the  fountain  of  the  very  bigotry  he  deplores?  Is  this  secret 
covenant  between  man  and  his  God  a  separate  revelation  to  each 
individual  man  ?  Or  what  is  it ;  what  are  its  terms ;  and  how 
communicated  and  authenticated  ?  Is  it  a  substitute  for  Chris- 
tianity, an  appendix  to  it,  or  a  commentary  upon  it  ?  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul"  man  never  yet  found  out 
God.  The  measure  is  too  short.  "  This  individual  covenant 
between  man  and  his  God,"  what  covenant  is  it?  Is  it  a  coven- 
ant of  merit,  or  of  favor  ?  The  intuitions  of  man,  aside  from 
revelation,  and  so  unchecked  by  objective  truth,  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  Christianity.  Tell  the  peasant  to  evolve  for  him- 
self, according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  a  system  of 
astronomy.  You  do  but  mock  him.  Worse  mockery  still,  if 
you  tell  him  to  evolve,  from  his  own  dark  soul,  theology  and  his 
relations  to  God.  Tell  the  guilty  man  of  the  "  secret  covenant 
between  himself  and  God."  Alas,  conscience  speaks  too  loudly 
—universal  conscience — of  its  violation,  and  tells  the  man  of 
wrath.  Perhaps  Mr.  Buckle  will  consider  its  voice  but  an 
echo  to  the  miserable  superstitions  of  bigotry.  Very  potent  it 
certainly  is,  whether  uttering  truth  or  falsehood.  We  are  fain, 
too,  to  think  that  the  more  enlightened  the  conscience,  the 
more  sensitive  it  becomes  as  it  appreciates  the  awful  holiness 
of  God,  and  searches  for  a  daysman  between  itself  and  his 
eye. 

Again,  he  says :  "If  each  man  were  to  content  himself  with 
the  idea  of  God  which  is  suggested  by  his  own  mind,  he  would 
attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature." 

Upon  this  principle,  would  not  a  wild  man  of  the  woods  (un- 
encumbered with  false  traditions)  attain  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
its  greatest  perfection  ?  We  know  not  how  to  characterise  this 
sentiment,  even  coming  from  Mr.  Buckle,  otherwise  than  as 
marvellous  and  idle  folly.  This,  too,  from  the  contemner  of 
metaphysics.  He  would  have  man  evolve  God  from  himself, 
without  even  the  observations  of  others  to  aid  him.  Not  by 
comparison  and  criticism;  not  by  the  revelation  God  has  given; 
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but  while  he  cannot  learn  human  nature  from  within,  he  must 
from  -within  learn  the  divine  nature.  , 

The  importance  of  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  the  Almighty 
Maker  "has  to  do"  with  the  aifairs  of  mankind,  Mr.  Buckle 
admits.  Why  not,  then,  the  positive  and  paramount  urgency 
of  the  question,  demanding  distinct  and  unequivocal  decision, 
whether  he  has  made  known  his  will  ?  But  waiving  what  con- 
sistency would  require  on  this  point  upon  the  part  of  the  author, 
let  us  accompany  him  into  the  investigation  of  the  subject  pf 
God's  sovereign  sway,  admitted  by  him  to  be  a  fundamental 
point  for  determination. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination,  which,  according  to  the  author, 
"owes  its  authority  among  Protestants  to  the  dark  though  power- 
ful mind  of  Calvin,"  and  which,  in  the  early  Church,  was  first 
systematised  by  Augustine,  who  borrowed  it,  says  Mr.  Buckle, 
from  the  Manichaeans,  is  traced,  as  he  is  aware,  by  very  many 
Christians,  to  a  yet  more  ancient  and  venerable  origin,  viz.,  to 
revelation  itself,  as  one  of  its  distinct  doctrines,  taught  most 
fully  by  the  inspired  apostle  Paul^  and  only  of  authority  because 
so  taught.  In  the  discussion  of  it,  however,  the  infinite  reason- 
ableness of  the  doctrine  of  providence  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Given  a  Supreme  Being  of  infinite  faculties,  and  providence 
seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  its  details  may 
embarrass  us.  The  foreordination  of  events  as  believed  by 
Calvinists,  was  not,  however,  as  Mr.  Buckle  would  have  it, 
"arbitrary,"  but  according  to  the  attributes  of  God ;  his  wisdom 
being  infinite,  and  his  will  holy,  just,  and  beneficent.  And  so 
his  decrees  are  not  arbitrary  in  any  odious  sense,  but  holy,  just, 
and  good.  They  are  independent,  it  is  true,  and  sovereign  ;  but 
they  find  their  limitations  in  his  own  perfections.  And  in  the 
dispensation  of  punishments,  men  are  punished  "for  their  sins," 
not  on  arbitrary  principles  of  despotic  power. 

The  difficulty  of  fact,  viz.,  the  prevalence  of  human  sin  and 
misery,  is  not  evaded  by  denying  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Mr.  Buckle  states  the  case  well,  thus :  "  All  antecedents  are 
either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it."  But  God  made  both.  The 
mind  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mind,  its  original  constitution, 
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and  all  its  susceptibilities  and  powers  of  change  or  modification, 
and  the  modifying  circumstances — all  without  exception,  are  his 
handiwork.  The  metaphysical  difficulty  lies,  therefore,  in  the 
possibility  of  freedom.  ' 

Yet  that  very  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taught  alike  by 
revelation  and  reason.  Mr.  Buckle  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
Of  all  the  faculties,  this  is  the  one  of  which  we  should  have 
supposed  Mr.  Buckle  most  tenacious;  that  the  will  he  would 
have  surrendered  last.  But  the  most  wilful  of  men  denies  the 
existence  of  free  will ;  and  the  most  perverse,  the  possibility  of 
perverseness.  As  well  might  Falstaff,  himself  a  mountain  of 
mummy,  have  denied  the  existence  of  obesity. 

The  evidence  of  this  freedom  is  based  on  consciousness,  and 
Mr.  Buckle  doubts  whether  consciousness  is  a  faculty ;  and,  if  a 
faculty,  denies  that  its  testimony  is  trustworthy.  This  is  an 
intrepid  position  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  his  theory,  and  he  boldly 
assumes  it.  He  seems,  we  think,  to  admit  the  fact  that  our 
freedom  is  attested  by  consciousness,  but  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
matter  so  attested.  We  are  conscious  of  freedom,  yet  still  not 
free.  This  we .  understand  to  be  his  position.  Carried  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  his  appetite  for  scepticism  will  be  cer- 
tainly satiated.  For  on  this  disputed  foundation,  viz.,  confidence 
in  our  faculties,  the  belief  of  all  testimony  depends.  This  is  the, 
necessary  condition  and  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  as  well  as  of 
all  faith.  There  must  be  something  ultimate,  and,  as  such,  con- 
ceded. Upon  no  smaller  postulate  than  this  can  reasoning  be 
conducted  at  all.  If  consciousness  be  not  itself  a  faculty,  it  is 
the  only  medium  of  communication  with  our  faculties ;  and  with 
it,  all  means  of  attaining  truth  utterly  fail. 

All  reasoning  must  begin  from  something  admitted.  What  is 
that  fundamental  thing?  Take  away  consciousness,  and  it  is 
gone.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  truth  left,  but  not  to  us. 
The  bottom  is  knocked  out.  Mr.  Buckle  rests  on  statistics ;  but 
that  is  no  bottom,  unless  faith  in  the  truth  of  our  faculties 
underlies  it.  Faith  in  something  is  really  presupposed  by  all 
reasoning.  Upon  what  principle  would  he  proceed  to  reason ;  to 
what  make  his  appeal  ?    And  is  he  so  sure  after  all,  that  we  do 
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not  know  what  consciousness  attests  ?  We  cannot  here  dwell 
upon  what  seems  to  us  a  general  error  in  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  evidence,  as  to  the  degree  of  evidence  necessary  in 
particular  cases.  That  it  should  be  exclusive,  however,  of  all 
other  hypotheses  than  the  truth  of  the  proposed  matter  attested, 
although  often  demanded  as  a  necessary  condition,  is  usually 
impossible,  and  therefore  not  reasonably  to  be  required. 

The  behef  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  rests,  therefore,  on  the 
same  ground  as  in  the  fact  of  our  own  existence,  and  of  our 
power  to  exercise  our  faculties  and  be  led  by  them  to  the  truth. 
It  would  be  more  vain  to  deny  that  men  generally  know  whether 
they  are  asleep  or  awake,  than  whether  they  are  or  are  not  free. 
Our  wakefulness  is  to  be  distinguished  from  sleep  by  nicer 
scrutiny  than  our  freedom.  "  You  are  surer,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  that  you  can  lift  up  your  finger  or  not  as  you  please,  than  you 
are  of  any  conclusion  from  a  deduction  of  reasoning." 

The  relation  of  the  will  to  motives  finds  an  analogy  in  the 
power  of  self-motion  possessed  by  all  living  creatures.  Among 
inanimate  bodies,  there  are  certain  laws  which  govern  motion, 
requiring  a  force  to  be  impressed  from  without,  which  force 
governs  the  direction  of  the  motion  and  its  continuance.  In 
like  manner,  certain  forces  from  without  may  be  impressed  upon 
living  beings,  and  afiect  their  movements.  But  there  is  a  separ- 
ate and  independent  force  in  each  of  these,  which  can  resist  and 
modify  external  force,  or  can  originate  motion  without  it.  This 
is  a  pregnant  analogy  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  will: 
operated  upon  by  some  motives,  it  is  true,  which  are  irresistible ; 
but  yet  in  regard  to  the  strongest,  able  to  some  extent  to  modify 
them,  others  to  resist  entirely,  and  itself  to  originate  action. 
The  alleged  necessity  of  a  motive  for  the  will  finds  here  a  perfect 
physical  parallel,  in  all  its  arguments  and  mysteries.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  power  has  been  conferred  upon  all  animate  beings. 
"Ye  shall  be  as  gods."  Power — the  power  of  originating — has 
been  conferred.  External  force  and  internal  power  of  motion, 
compare  as  motive  and  sheer  will.  Conduct  is  influenced  by 
motives,  yet  the  will  supplies  a  factor.  Man  is  conscious  of 
struggles  of  the  will,  detailed,  protracted,  often  severe— with  ups 
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and  downs,  triumphs  and  defeats — of  struggles  especially  with 
conscience.  In  all  these,  he  is  not  merely  the  theatre  of  a  con- 
flict, but  himself  a  conscious  actor ;  and  if  there  be  no  truth  in 
these  experiences,  then  is  man  a  liar  to  the  depths  of  his  nature. 
The  scepticism  which  denies  these  realities  would  find  no  imped- 
iment in  the  adoption  of  a  theory  of  pure  subjectivity — rejecting 
altogether  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  established  as  it  is  alike  by  reason  and  revelation,  seems 
incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  God,  resting,  as  we  believe, 
upon  the  same  impregnable  foundations.  How  are  the  two  doc- 
trines to  be  reconciled  ?  In  this  lies  the  mystery  of  mysteries, 
ever  bafi&ing  the  inquiries  of  mankind.  Many  reject  the  one  or 
the  other,  to  meet  the  same  difficulty  at  another  point,  ^fter 
trampling  upon  irrefragable  evidence  by  the  way.  To  reject 
them  both  is  Mr.  Buckle's  method.  But  this  is  no  solution. 
Two  entities  do  not  make  a  non-entity.  Two  truths  do  not 
destroy  each  other.  The  doctrines  are  both  true  upon  sufficient 
evidence,  though  the  higher  truth  which  would  harmonize  them 
is  unkno^^n — perhaps,  by  finite  minds,  unknowable.  This  is  that 
hidden  link  in  the  hand  of  Deity  which  unites  the  chains  of 
causation  and  free  will,  reaching  from  the  throne  of  God  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  universes — the  dead  and  the  living  works 
of  God. 

Mr.  Buckle's  relation  to  these  doctrines  may  perhaps  be  better 
defined  by  saying  that  he  denies  free  will,  and  carries  predestin- 
ation into  the  extreme  of  fatalism.  The  moral  difficulty — in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  evil — does  not  seem  to  press  him,  but 
some  mechanical  difficulty  rather.  Does  he,  however,  evade 
either  difficulty,  after  the  violence  done  to  evidence?  By  no 
means.  It  stands  still  in  full  force.  Let  but  the  question  be 
answered  as  to  the  origin  of  the  evil  admitted  to  exist,  and  the 
solution  is  found  for  all  other  inquiries,  mechanical  or  moral. 
Until  this  is  accomplished,  the  insoluble  condition  remains,  and 
we  should  leave  it  where  evidence  puts  it,  viz.,  in  the  reconciHa- 
tion  of  the  two  truths,  not  in  the  denial  of  either. 

Of  the  exact  extent  to  which  evil  exists  we  arc  ignorant. 
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That  it  exists  at  all  is  enough  to  raise  these  perplexing  questions ; 
and  that  it  does  exist  is  undoubted  by  any.  It  may  be  that  this 
world  is  its  oidy  theatre,  save  the  world  of  gloom  in  which  it  is 
all  ultimately  to  he  shut  up.  Whatever  the  aim  of  evil,  whateVer 
its  need,  or  inevitableness,  or  its  object,  for  aught  we  know  its 
scope  is  as  limited  and  insignificant,  and  its  purposes  achieved  on 
as  small  a  scale  as  that  of  one  or  two  little  worlds  among  un- 
numbered millions.  Yet  it  were  to  be  expected  that  powerful 
arguments  could  be  used,  to  attack  the  faith  of  man  in  God, 
issuing  forth  from  the  dark  region  of  our  ignorance  of  this 
mystery.  Let  us  shift  our  ground  as  we  may,  still,  from  the 
same  dark  territory  will  equal  arguments  come  forth.  Reason 
and  revelation  both  carry  us  into  the  cloud  by  the  same  pathway, 
and  returning,  emerge  in  company.  We  must  accept  the  evi- 
dence as  to  what  is  really  true,  letting  the  equal  difficulties  of 
apparently  conflicting  truths  cancel  one  another. 

Nor  more  philosophical  is  he  in  the  rejection  of  prayer.  In 
nothing  is  the  antagonism  of  the  author  to  the  Christian  system 
more  antipodal  than  in  the  contemptuous  slight  with  which  he 
refers  to  prayer — prayer,  man's  noblest  privilege,  taught  to  him 
by  every  instinct  of  humanity,  by  his  conscious  dependence  and 
weakness,  by  all  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  by  the  unvarying 
tenor  of  revelation.  We  hold  it  to  be  clear  that  any  view  of 
God's  government  consistent  with  man's  acting  at  all,  is  consis- 
tent with  the  philosophical  propriety  of  prayer.  The  course  of 
nature,  the  author  considers  to  be  a  long  chain  of  sequences, 
each  consequent  dependent  on  its  antecedents.  "When  we 
perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some  motive 
or  motives ;  these  motives  are  the  results  of  some  antecedents ; 
and  therefore,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
antecedents  and  with  all  the  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could 
with  unerring  certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  immediate 
results."  True;  and  perhaps  not  of  their  "immediate"  results 
only,  but  the  more  remote  also.  Now,  we  ask,  may  not  prayer 
and  its  answer  be  incorporated  into  the  grand  march  of  sequen- 
ces, of  cause  and  eff"ect  ?  If  effort  and  action  and  their  results 
are  so  incorporated,  Avhy  not  prayer  and   its   answer?    Is  it 
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incredible  or  unwortliy  of  the  Deity,  tlms  to  connect  with  himself 
creatures  whom  he  has  made  capable  of  knowing  him,  of  obeying, 
loving,  trusting  in,  praying  to  him  ?  Prayer  and  effort  of  any 
sort,  conscious  effort,  are  analogous.  The  argument  of  the 
author  proves  too  much,  lying  against  all  active  effort  and  con- 
scious exertion  of  the  faculties.  Man  may  pray,  unless  he  must 
simply  float  supinely  on  the  stream  of  events,  not  attempting 
even  the  gratification  of  his  senses  or  any  exercise  whatever  of 
his  will. 

Upon  his  principles,  moreover,  praise  is  as  absurd  as  prayer ; 
such  praise  as  the  psalmist  offers  for  individual  care  bestowed. 
Whole  provinces  of  scriptural  truth  are  out  of  all  harmony  with 
Buckle.  Those  nianifold  expressions  of  David,  of  Isaiah  and 
the  prophets,  of  Paul  and  John,  are  rebuked  by  his  philosophy 
as  contemptible  ravings  of  presumption.  Prayer  is  presumption 
before,  and  praise  presumption  after  God's  blessings. 

The  principles  of  the  author  seem  to  us,  indeed,  destructive  of 
all  voluntary  action  or  effort,  as  well  as  of  prayer.  His  system 
seems  to  fit  one  as  a  rigid  mould  of  iron.  The  mental  as  well  as 
the  physical,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material,  is  at  a  dead 
lock.     Said  Pope, 

"  And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  free  the  human  will." 

Not  SO,  says  our  author.  The  will  too  is  bound  fast  in  fate. 
Docs  not  your  own  blood,  Mr.  Buckle,  curdle  within  you,  and 
the  deadly  nightshade  creep  through  your  veins,  as  your  doc- 
trines take  practical  hold  of  your  own  brain?  .  When  w^e  turn 
from  your  gigantic  system  of  f^ite  to  the  simple  gospel  adapted 
to  man,  to  this  large  and  free  wide  world,  to  our  own  conscious 
freedom  and  lift  our  hand,  we  breathe  freely  once  more;  wc 
thank  God  that  he  is  a  living  and  true  God,  and  that  we 
yet  believe  him  to  he  and  to  be  the  hearer  and  answerer  of 
prayer,  and  that  we  find  ourselves  once  more  in  a  large  place. 
Mr.  Buckle's  doctrines  fit  round  us  closer  than  a  cofiin ;  we 
cannot  stir  hand  or  foot,  mind  or  spirit.  The  atmosphere  under 
his  enchantments  has  thickened  ahout  us,  and  embraces  us  like 
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amber.  We  gaze  on  the  great  head  of  Medusa,  with  its  stony 
ejes,  and  feel  the  growing  petrification,  till  we  turn  shuddering 
away.  Why  learn  history  or  biography,  we  ask  ourselves ;  why 
study  physical  science  or  mental,  or  statistics,  if  we  are  but  the 
passive  creature  of  circumstances,  with  no  endowment  of  willf 
Why  call  on  you  to  hold  your  hand  or  to  spare  us  ?  You  cannot 
hold ;  you  cannot  spare ;  you  too  are  the  victim  of  destiny,  and 
exhortation  or  dehortation  are  alike  folly,  addressed  to  you  as  to 
any  other. 

Does  Mr.  Buckle  regard  even  God  himself  as  free  ?  or  is  he 
too  in  the  close  embrace  of  the  anaconda  of  destiny  ?  Does  the 
Almighty  so  fill  space  and  time,  as  to  have  (so  to  speak)  no  room 
to  move  or  act  ?  The  doctrine  of  his  infinity  may  be  so  held  as 
to  make  space  his  prison-house.  But  surely  there  is  margin  to 
him  for  action.  Things  are  at  least  (says  Butler)  "as  if  free;'" 
not  an  exact  mechanical  fit.-  They  feel  so,  they  seem  so,  and 
action  based  on  this  supposition,  succeeds.  This  exactness  of  fit 
does  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  analogies  of  nature,  which  is 
profuse  and  bountiful.  To  illustrate:  Animal  life  is  sustained 
by  food.  It  is  necessary  that  food  should  be  provided,  and  an 
instinct  implanted  in  the  animal  to  seek  it.  This  is  done ;  but 
there  is  no  exact  apportionment  of  so  much  food-^no  more,  no 
less.  On  the  contrary,  the  animal  is  sometimes  full,  sometimes 
hungry.  The  instinct  is  not  just  so  much ;  there  is  enough  and 
to  spare.  To  continue  the  race  of  birds, — of  sparrows,  for  ex- 
ample,T— there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  eggs,  of  which 
very  many  perish,  others  produce  the  young  birds.  In  the 
profuse  excess  of  material,  the  race  is  kept  alive.  A  thousand 
acorns  fall ;  a  score  of  oaks  live.  This  is  the  method  of  nature ; 
lavish  and  profuse,  not  exact  and  mechanical.  So  neither  God 
nor  man  is  hampered.  Space  is  not  so  filled  that  no  arm  can 
move,  no  interstice  exist  in  the  universe. 

Cui  bono  f  all  of  Mr.  Buckles  theories,  unless  action  is  volun- 
tary ?  Fold  your  arms,  and  let  the  stream  of  fate  carry  you 
onward.  Vain  is  prayer,  thought,  or  effort.  All  you  are  des- 
tined to  act  will  develope  itself  in  due  time,  without  a  thought  or 
care  of  yours.     The  whole  discussion  of  the  means  of  progress 
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assumes  that  man  can  adjust  himself  to  the  knowledge  acquired ; 
that  Mr.  Buckle  is  free  to  study,  and  men  free  to  learn  and 
profit  thereby.  Omit  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  condition 
is  gone  upon  which  alone  rules  of  action  or  thought  serve  a 
purpose.     The  end  of  this  is  mere  quietism. 

The  leading  argument  of  Mr.  Buckle  is  derived  from  Statistics. 
This  science  furnishes  the  great  reinforcement  which  he  has 
brought  to  the  aid  of  fatalism,  most  of  his  other  arguments 
being  the  same  heretofore  presented,  with  some  difference  of  form 
and  arrangement,  by  other  authors.  This  argument  from  statis- 
tics is  the  supplement  and  finishing  touch  to  their  otherwise 
imperfect  schemes;  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  book  being 
fatalism,  and  the  fundamental  argument  for  this,  statistics — 
disprove  the  connexion  between  statistics  and  necessity,  and  the 
system  falls.  Accordingly,  he  builds  up  this  relation  with  pecu- 
liar diligence,  and  assigns  to  statistics  remarkable  prominence  in 
his  work ;  not  overestimating,  though,  we  think,  misapplying  it. 
This  science  furnishes  well  ascertained  and  definite  facts  upon  a 
grand  scale,  large  enough  for  partial  deviations  to  counterbal- 
ance one  another,  and  the  true  result  to  be  read.  There  will  yet 
in  process  of  time  be  great  use  made  o-f  statistical  tables,  so 
arranged  as  to  assist  the  human  intellect  as  a  chess-board  assists 
the  player,  rendering  the  mind  independent  of  much  stress  of 
memory,  and  leaving  it  full  play  fdr^analysis  and  combination. 
Professor  Maury's  tables  furnish  the  means  not  only  of  explain- 
ing, but  even  of  discovering  truth.  By  what  may  be  called  rows 
or  runs  of  contiguous  appearances,  these  tables  manifest  cer- 
tain facts  and  suggest  great  truths.  The  effect  of  repetition  or 
omission  strikes  the  eye.  The  general  view  can  be  translated, 
like  a  formula  in  analytical  geometry,  into  ordinary  language, 
and  thus  made  to  yield  a  truth  or  a  law.  In  figures  there  are 
sometimes  rows  of  similar  types — tendencies  to  cycles — which, 
like  the  serried  ranks  of  an  army  seen  at  a  distance,  are  sugges- 
tive of  new  ideas  for  experiment  and  verification.  The  exactness 
attainable  by  these  indirect  mechanical  helps  is  often  wonderful. 

The  census,  with  its  increasing  fulness  of  detail,  begins  a 
new  era  in  the  study  of  the  laws   of  human  action,  enabling 
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us,  however,  to  understand  not  the  whole  of  history,  as  our 
author  seems  to  intimate,  but  ratjier  its  anatomy.  Well  directed 
census  inquiries  and  reports  are  to  exercise  a  wonderful  influence 
in  teaching  us  what  man  is  and  does — his  condition  and  the 
phaenomena  connected  with  it.  But  these  constitute  only  the 
meagre  skeleton  of  truth.  The  most  wonderful  event  in  the 
history  of  mankind  was  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  The  census 
returns  of  Judea,  had  they  been  taken  during  the  days  of  Pilate, 
would  have  presented  this  stupendous  event  to  the  attention  of 
mankind  by  the  record  of  three  more  malefti.ctors  crucified. 
This  would  be  the  impression  made  upon  statistics — the  in- 
crease of  three  in  the  number  of  those  who  perished  upon  the 
cross. 

Chronology,  by  being  tlioroughly  accurate  and  discriminating, 
and  following  the  ex^ci  order  of  events,  becomes  thus  almost 
invaluable,  suggesting  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  It  should 
keep  separate  the  exact  stages  of  progress ;  for  in  government 
and  in  human  affairs  generally,  it  often  happens  that  one'soweth 
and  another  reapeth.  The  fruit  makes  its  first  appearance  long 
after  the  true  laborer  is  forgotten.  Take  as  dry  a  thing  as  a 
bank  or  a  railroad  report,  (usually  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  accuracy,')  and  the  management  of  a  particular  year  may 
seem  good  or  bad  according  to  a  very  trivial  alteration  of  action. 
The  reaper,  not  the  sower,  usually  carries  off  the  praise  as  well 
as  the  harvest.  Often  by  neglect  of  the  future,  present  appear- 
ances are  rendered  plausible ;  by  regard  to  the  future,  they 
seem  unpromising.  A  fine  historical  example  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  Buckle  in  the  false  estimate  usuall^r  put  upon  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  age  is  signalised  by  a  brilliant  literary 
galaxy,  for  which  he  gets  credit  as  the  Maecenas  of  the  age,  but 
which  he  did  not  light  up,  but  on  the  contrary  actually  ex- 
tinguished it,  so  that  at  the  close  of  his  career,  not  a  single 
eminent  writer  was  left. 

Concurring  with  Mr.  Buckle  fully  in  the  importance  assigned 
to  statistics,  the  argument  derived  from  it  by  him  in  favor  of 
fatalism,  seems  to  us  of  no  validity.  He  seems  to  consider  that 
general  certainty  is  inconsistent  with  individual  liberty.     But  it 
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is  not  necessary  to  suppose  any  law  controlling  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  The  uniformity  of  crime,  "on  the  large  scale,  is  evidence 
not  of  the  slavery  of  the  will,  but  of  similarity,  on  the  large  scale, 
of  character  and  circumstances,  of  temptation  and  opportunity. 
The  falsity  of  the  reasoning  may  be  illustrated  by  an  analogy 
drawn  from  dice,  the  usual  analogue  expressive  of  chance. 
There  being  but  six  faces,  one  of  the  six  must  be  turned  up  at 
every  throw.  If  the  dice  be  perfect,  then  out  of  a  large  number 
of  throws  there  will  be  an  equal  number,  with  almost  exactness, 
representing  the  times  each  side  was  up.  Now  suppose  the  dice 
were  alive,  and  had  some  power  in  determining  their  own  posi- 
tion. This  would  introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Buckle's  view,  and  uniformity  would  cease.  There 
are  two  or  three  conditions  on  which,  however,  this  would  not  be 
true.  If  they  were  all  substantially  equal  in  power  of  motion, 
and  had  some  common  motive  for  endeavoring  to  keep  a  particu- 
lar side  up,  the  uniformity  would  still  be  retained.  Or  if  each 
of  six  dice  had  an  inclination  to  a  particular  different  side,  that 
would  not  destroy  uniformity.  Or  if  the  number  of  separate 
dice  vastly  exceeded  the  number  of  faces,  the  uniformity  would 
not  be  sensibly  disturbed.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  new 
powers  are  not  necessarily  destructive  of  the  law  of  uniformity 
of  results.  Now,  similarity  of  circumstances  and  similarity  of 
temptations  do  exist  largely  among  men,  on  the  grand  scale,  and 
it  is  on  the  grand  scale  only  that  the  rule  holds  good.  The 
philosophical  principle  obtains  as  well  with  life  and  volition 
introduced  as  without  it.  Among  the  ways  presented  to  the 
choice  of  men,  one  is  the  way  of  suicide.  Some  will  choose 
this,  some  will  avoid  it.  Men  are  similar  to  one  another, 
and  have  like  temptations ;  and  so  on  the  large  scale  there  will 
be  uniformity  of  choice.  Try  the  argument  closely,  and  it  has 
in  it  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  law. 

The  same  illustration  will  serve  to  explain  the  hopelessness  of 
our  ever  attaining  such  skill  and  knowledge  in  human  nature  as 
to  be  able  to  foretell  events.  The  number  of  elements  determin- 
ing the  fall  of  the  die  is  small,  physical,  near  at  hand.  Yet  it  is 
the  synonymc  of  uncertainty.     How  much  greater  the  complexity 
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in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  more  hopeless,  therefore,  the 
power  of  prophecy. 

In  accordance  with  his  general  principles,  our  author  dispar- 
ages the  study  of  final  causes.  Yet  that  we  can  ascertain  with 
as  much  certainty  the  final  causes  of  many  things  as  we  can  any 
of  their  relations,  is  undoubted.  Should  the  man  supposed  by 
Paley  to  find  a  watch,  observe  the  hinges  of  the  outer  case,  could 
he  have  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  object  for  which  they 
were  made  ?  Seeing  the  transparent  crystal,  could  he  consider  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  intended  at  once  to  protect  and  exhibit 
the  face?  Could  he  doubt  that  the  hands  were  intended  as 
indexes  ?  And  so  in  the  human  body,  can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  eye  was  made  to  see,  and  the  ear  to  hear  ?  Rash  conclusions 
as  to  final  causes  need  to  be  guarded  against ;  but  with  caution  in 
determining  them,  they  are  as  trustworthy  as  other  means  of 
investigation,  and  throw  light  to  be  cautiously  followed  far  in 
advance  of  us,  often  giving  us  hints  which  closer  scrutiny  proves 
to  be  truths.  They  furnish  pointers  to  numerous  discoveries, 
misleading  only  the  unwary.  .'' 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  original  views  of  the  whole  book,  and  one,  too,  of  the  most 
dangerous,  in  the  contrast  drawn  between  moral  and  intellectual 
causes  as  to  their  influence  upon  human  progress.  It  is  the 
most  radical  form  of  the  argument  which  staggered  David,  and 
has  staggered  good  men  in  every  age — the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked ;  which  yet  is  one  of  the  great  and  necessary  means  of 
probation,  and  a  powerful  proof  of  human  depravity,  show- 
ing that  men  are  affected  more  by  interest  than  principle. 
It  seems  to  be  a  very  remarkable  and  startling  conclusion  that 
virtue  exerts  far  less  beneficial  influence  than  intelhgence.  The 
author  therefore  elaborates  it  with  great  care,  and  brings  forward 
several  arguments  of  a  most  striking  sort.  Perhaps  the  fact 
itself,  if  admitted,  is  not  so  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  as  some 
false  conclusions  which  men  are  prone  to  draw  from  it.  The 
author  holds  that  moral  considerations  largely  affect  individual 
men,  but  are  httle  felt  by  society  at  large,  being  balanced, 
swallowed  up,  and  lost  in   society,  as  the  casual  incidents  of 
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phsenomena  are  lost  in  statistics.  He  holds  that  as  society  is 
progressive,  while  moral  truth  is  stationary,  the  progressive  effect 
cannot  be  due  to  the  stationary  cause.  Intellectual  truths  are 
enlarged,  and  with  them  society  advances.  Indeed,  ignorant 
men,  destitute  of  intellectual  truth,  are  the  more  mischievous  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  sincerity ;  for  this  is  the  measure  of 
their  ignorant  and  hurtful  intermeddling. 

There  is  a  vein  of  valua'ble  truth,  capable  of  practical  applica- 
tion in  directing  the  efforts  of  men,  underlying  these  views,  while 
there  is  great  danger  of  its  perversion.  Men  will  draw  false 
inferences,  in  their  extreme  anxiety  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of 
moral  obligation,  a  disposition  which  Buckle  does  not  recognise. 
Nor  is  the  argument  itself  correct  in  all  its  parts  and  applications. 
This  discussion  of  Mr.  Buckle's  is  really  a  branch  of  the  more 
general  inquiry  already  had  as  to  what  constitutes  true  progress, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  civilisation.  The  proportions  of  truth 
and  the  subordination  of  human  faculties  are  ever  to  be  borne  in 
mind;  and  that  a  partial  culture  will  produce  a  partial  and 
imperfect  development  in  favor  of  the  faculties  specially  cultiva- 
ted. According  to  taste  and  favoritism,  a  partial  errorist  would 
cultivate  the  physical  man,  and  take  delight  in  the  brawny 
muscle  which  fitted  one  for  a  pugilist.  Mr.  Buckle  would  pay 
special  attention  to  his  head.  A  devotee  would  regard  the  mor- 
tification of  the  flesh  and  culture  of  the  spirit  exclusively.  The 
true  culture,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  cultivates  all  the  facul- 
ties, not,  however,  forgetting  their  subordination.  Now,  the 
highest  of  man's  faculties  is  his  conscience.  It  rightfully  asserts 
lordship  over  the  whole  man,  and  relates  him  to  God.  It  needs 
enlightenment,  but  it  is  higher  than  the  intellect  for  all  that ; 
just  as  the  intellect  needs  physical  support,  but  is  higher  than 
the  body.  Whatever  their  actual  strength  and  efficiency,  con- 
science among  the  faculties  is  the  king  upon  his  throne,  and  all 
the  lords  and  commoners  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  owe  him 
obedience  and  reverence. 

This  subordination  is  real,  and  no  true  philosophy  can  subvert 
it.  And  in  so  far  as  any  would  be  led  by  Mr.  Buckle's  views  to 
subordinate  the  moral  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  they  would 
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greatly  err,  even  though  it  were  true  that  upon  social  progress 
the  latter  should  be  more  influential.  We  have  seen  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  review  that  virtue  is  an  end,  while  know- 
ledge is  a  means.  Yet  is  it  assuredly  true  that  moral  progress 
does  tend  to  intellectual  and  physical,  and  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  its  permanency.  Its  tendency  to  promote  wealth  is  not 
so  direct  as  that  of  intellectual  progress ;  but  it  does  lead  indi- 
rectly and  upon  the  whole  to  social  growth,  conquest  of  nature, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  civilisation.  It  includes  within  it,  prudence, 
economy,  temperance,  and  many  •worldly  virtues,  which  directly 
promote  the  welfare  of  society.  It  is,  however,  the  tendency  of 
the  book  rather  to  depreciate  it.  Mr.  Buckle  is  the  special 
friend  and  advocate  of  intellect.  He  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
jealousy  of  man's  moral  nature  and  its  claims,  and  strives  in  all 
respects  to  subordinate  them,  rather  than  exalt  them  as  an  end. 
If,  in  the  division  of  labor,  too  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
subordinate  parts,  let  there  be  no  jealousy  between  the  hands, 
the  feet,  and  the  head.  Let  him  take  the  new  province  of 
inquiry,  but  not  depreciate  the  labors  and  laborers  in  the  other 
departments.  Physical  training  has  been  often  neglected,  and 
dyspepsia  has  contributed  to  make  conscience  morbid.  Mental 
training  has  been  defective,  and  ignorance  has  made  conscience 
fanatical.  Yet,  after  all,  conscience  is  entitled  to  the  throne. 
It  should  be  enlightened,  healthy  in  tone,  and  supreme. 

Intellect,  will,  and  conscience,  like  nerve,  muscle,  and  bone, 
are  mutually  dependent,  and  in  fact  inseparable  in  the  living 
subject.  Fortunate  it  is  for  us  that  the  truth  does  not  vary  with 
our  speculations  concerning  it,  but  is  made  of  sterner  stuff";  else 
what  a  tumble  would  Mr.  Buckle  give  to  the  whole  constitution 
of  things,  and  how  would  man  especially  fall  to  pieces,  the  moral 
from  the  intellectual  part,  and  the  will  (the  back  bone  of  all)  be 
broken.  What  a  catastrophe,  physical  and  mental,  would  the 
world  witness,  as  these  things,  which  God  has  joined  together, 
were  by  man  put  asunder. 

With  similar  partiality,  he  appreciates  highly  the  influence  of 
physical  science,,  but  not  always,  we  think,  with  proper  discrim- 
ination.    So  far  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  promote  inquiry  and  to 
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enlarge  the  conquests  of  man  over  n-ature,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
means  of  progress.  But  its  not  infrequent  tendency  to  make 
men  forget  or  disbelieve  invisible,  immaterial,  but  eternal  truths 
of  a  spiritual  sort,  is  a  false  and  fatal  tendency.  "  Physician, 
heal  thyself,"  may  be  said  to  many  thus  made  wise,  who  have 
contributed  to  human  progress  in  this  department,  but  been  lost 
themselves  in  the  wilderness  of  natural  laws.  Without  a  clear 
head  and  an  humble  heart,  it  is  easy  for  a  natural  philosopher  to 
become  bemircd  in  second  causes.  Tracing  back,  a  few  links 
farther  than  his  neighbor,  the  chain  of  causation,  he  forgets  the 
necessity  of  a  first  cause,  be  there  never  so  many  links.  Each 
step  backward  in  physical  causes  overthrows  the  faith  of  some. 
Phrenology,  physiognomy,  cosmogony,  the  knowledge  of  nature 
or  of  man — but  more  especially  of  man — giving  explanations  of 
points  previously  unexplained,  make  men  hope  they  can  do 
without  a  foundation  entirely.  The  new  science  which  clears 
Mr.  Buckle  of  all  dependence  is  Statistics.  In  this  he  is  narrow 
and  has  had  warnings  enough  for  a  man  so  full  of  knowledge. 

Conceding  the  great  though  not  supreme  importance  of  know- 
ledge, it  is  important  to  understand  what  it  is  most  necessary  to 
know.  We  certainly  need  to  know  something  of  nature,  i.  e.  of 
God's  works  and  modes  of  action.  It  is  yet  more  necessary  to 
know  something,  much,  all  that  we  can,  of  God's  character,  of 
his  will,  of  his  will  concerning  us,  if  such  knowledge  is  attaina- 
ble— "what  he  would  have  us  to  do."  If  he  takes  any  interest 
in  man,  then  of  all  possible  knowledge,  this  is  the  most  indispen- 
sable. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  ourselves,  our  faculties,  our  obli- 
gations, (though  Mr.  Buckle  seems  to  place  less  stress  on  this,) 
our  destiny.  Again,  one  of  the  chief  means  of  civilisation  is  to 
know  our  fellow-men,  so  as  to  be  able  to  interchange  services 
"vvith  them.  Men  have  immense  capacities  for  serving  each  other. 
Most  of  our  wants  can  be  supplied  by  our  fellow-men,  and  we  in 
turn  can  supply  theirs.  In  the  mutual  relation  of  wants  and 
services,  consist  most  of  the  advantages  of  civilisation.  We  have 
demands;  bur  fellow-men  the  corresponding  supplies.  Ready 
means  to  make  known  these  wants  and  supplies,  is  one  of  the 
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chief  agencies  of  civilisation.  We  have  seen  the  great  divisions 
of  law  into  physical,  mental,  and  social.  The  latter  largely 
controls  the  other  two.  If  each  man  knew  who  could  supply  his 
want,  on  the  one  hand,  who  desired  his  services,  on  the  other,  how 
immense  and  radical  the  uses  of  such  knowledge !  This  added 
facility,  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  services,  would  improve 
every  department  of  social  life.  One  of  the  greatest  means  of 
improvement,  accordingly,  has  been  the  newspaper  press,  teeming 
with  notices  of  wants  and  supplies.  Advertisements,  in  the  most 
improved  form,  are  to  be  a  great  means  of  advanced  civilisation. 
Means  of  teaching  men,  of  conveying  knowledge,  of  doing  this  to 
the  best  advantage,  are  among  the  most  hopeful  means  of  prog- 
ress ;  and  in  these,  men  are  daily  growing. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  concerning  the  exchange  of 
services,  but  to  know  who  are  our  friends,  who  are  willing  to  do 
us  good  without  reward.  To  understand  how  to  gain  friends — 
this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  acquirements.  What  must  it 
be,  then,  to  know  how  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God !  No  know- 
ledge is  equal  to  this.     This  is  wisdom  indeed. 

In  the  comparison  of  social  with  individual  progress,  does  not 
the  author  overestimate  the  relative  importance  of  the  former  ? 
Suppose  man  as  an  individual,  immortal,  and  society,  as  such, 
transient.  This  supposition  is  true  in  fact.  Individual  discip- 
line is  the  great  matter  with  immortal  beings.  The  utilitarianism 
of 'the  author  is  temporal  and  extreme,  and  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  real  utility.  How  far  he  seems  to  be  from  recognising  that 
kingdom  of  God,  which  cometh  not  with  observation,  and  yet  is 
the  highest  and  truest  interest  of  man.  Does  such  a  thing  exist? 
Then  all  other  gain  pales  before  it. 

The  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament  is  styled  by  Bacon, 
the  dispensation  of  adversity,  showing  how  completely  the  infinite 
matters  of  man's  future  being  overshadow  all  present  advantage. 
This  dispensation,  with  its  thorough  discipline,  its  inward  unseen 
supports  which  give  rest  to  the  outward  sufferer,  and  enable  the 
dying  to  walk  in  strength ;  these  things  Mr.  Buckle  forgets  in 
the  turmoil  of  busy  life.  Yet  these  things  must  needs  be ;  they 
occur  daily,  and  their  need  is  as  broad  as  humanity  itself;  for 
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all  men  suffer,  and  all  men  die.  This  is  no  narrow  occasional 
provision  for  the  wants  of  exceptional  cases  in  the  human  family. 
Man  has  iiumerous  relations  to  society,  and  a  great  interest  in 
its  progress ;  but  still  his  chief  relations  are,  so  to  speak,  to  him- 
self (^.  e.  of  his  own  present  to  his  future)  and  to  God. 

Again,  in  considering  moral  truth  as  stationary,  and  therefore 
put  out  of  competition  with  intellectual,  does  he  properly  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  moral  education  of  each  individual  man  is 
a  slow  process,  requiring  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, 
yet  that  the  result,  when  attained,  is  the  grandest  and  most 
valuable  possible,  viz.,  character,  compared  with  which  social 
progress  in  all  other  respects  is  as  nothing?  Nor  does  the  mere 
knowledge  of  moral  truth  suffice.  Intellectual  truth  requires 
comparatively  little  culture.  It  is  principle,  not  knowledge,  that 
is  difficult  of  culture ;  obedience  to  the  truth,  not  mere  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  To  teach  man  his  duty  is  an  easy  task ;  but  so  to 
teach  that  he  will  do  it,  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.  Every  preacher 
of  righteousness  understands  this.  Intellectual  truth  is  complete, 
when  understood ;  moral,  when  practised.  The  former  is  some- 
thing to  be  known,  the  latter  something  to  be  done.  *' Whosoever 
heareth  these  sayings  and  doeth  them,  he  shall  be  likened  unto  a 
wise  man."  This  was  one  of  the  truest  and  wisest  sayings  of  one 
who  was  greater  than  Solomon. 

How  easy  to  learn  the  ten  commandments,  and  how  quickly  it 
is  done.  But  when  learned,  they  are  then  a  life-long  law  to  be 
kept,  and  the  keeping  them  spiritually  not  so  easy  a  task. 

Ploughing  the  head  is  easy  culture  enough ;  but  ploughing  the 
heart — here  we  encounter  stone.  Here  is  needed  the  power  of 
God.  It  is  not  what  a  man  accomplishes  that  is  material,  but 
what  he  becomes;  not  his  learning,  but  his  training;  not  his 
accumulations,  but  himself. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  conscience  is  not  a  light,  of  itself,  but 
needs  enlightenment  from  without.  Although  it  be  king,  yet 
in  its  subjects  resides  its  power.  Let  it  control  a  sound  mind 
and  an  active  body,  and  its  reign  will  be  beneficent.  The  influ- 
ence it  can  exert  for  good  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  force 
it  wields  and  the  wisdom  which  guides  it.    The  best  man  can  but 
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do  the  best  he  knows  how.  Yet,  according  to  the  author's  own 
favorite  science  of  statistics,  it  would  scarcely  seem  possible  for 
men  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  convictions  of  duty,  and  for 
the  effects  on  the  large  scale,  as  compared  with  the  effects  of  an 
opposite  course  of  conduct,  not  to  be  discernible  and  palpable. 

There  is  truth  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Buckle,  that  the  best 
informed  and  most  judicious  men  are  most  charitable  in  their 
judgment  of  others,  but  error  in  the  inference  he  draws  from  it. 
It  is  not  because  evil  is  wanting  in  evil  men,  but  because  these 
charitable  judges  see  it  to  be  generic  to  the  race.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  purest  and  best  of  men  are  the  humblest,  and  have 
the  least  confidence  in  themselves,  because  they  compare  them- 
selves, not  with  an  imperfect  standard,  but  with  the  purity  of 
God,  and  recognise  the  scrutiny  of  his  eye. 

The  leading  argument  Mr.  Buckle  uses  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  moral  laws,  viz.,  that  they  have  not  sufficed  to  control  and 
mitigate  religious  persecution  and  war,  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  all  arguments  in  proof  of  that  human  depravity  of 
which  he  intimates  doubts.  The  fact,  (so  far  as  it  is  true,)  that 
increased  knowledge  rather  than  increased  virtue  has  lessened 
these  great  evils,  shows  that  men  are  swayed  by  their  interests, 
and  not  by  their  principles.  Railway  communication,  steam 
ships,  and  commerce,  are  more  operative  in  restraining  human 
passions  than  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Rather  a  sad  comment 
upon  human  nature,  but  as  true  as  it  is  sad.  God  has  been,  as 
it  were,  constrained  so  to  constitute  society  that  interest  would 
protect  it  against  crimes,  against  which  virtue^  in  this  imperfect 
state,  presents  no  adequate  barrier.  Perhaps,  however,  the  mit- 
igating influence  of  moral  improvement  will  be  found  not  so 
much  in  these  greater  matters,  controlled  by  those  high  in 
authority,  as  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  and  the  thousand 
actions  in  which  good  principles  soften  its  ruggedness  and  charm 
away  its  asperities.  And  indeed,  in  respect  to  war,  it  is  perhaps 
premature  to  regard  it  as  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  either 
knowledge  or  virtue.  Greater  power  of  concentration  has  made 
it  a  shorter  struggle  than  in  former  times.  To  a  large  extent 
in  many  wars,  the  rulers  arc  responsible  rather  than  the  people. 
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In  the  great  war  recently  waged  on  the  continent  of  America, 
both  rulers  and  people  were  responsible,  and  both  were  possessed 
of  unsurpassed  advantages  for  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
culture.  The  lesson  taught  by  all  experience  seems  rather  to  be 
this,  ^'Put  not  your  trust  in  man,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be 
accounted  of?"  The  human  will  is  one  great  disturbing  element 
which  Mr.  Buckle  rejects.  Not  far  wrong  is  the  explanation  of 
war  given  by  the  thoughtful  author  of  "Friends  in  Council," 
that  whole  nations,  in  their  folly,  often  fight  on  very  much  the 
same  grounds  as  school  boys,  "to  see  which  can  whip."  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  predominates,  folly  or  wickedness. 

The  progress  of  the  human  race  has  ever  been  zig-zag.  Wheth- 
er upon  the  principles  of  revelation,  or  upon  those  of  human 
science,  it  has  been  slow  and  stately.  God  has  not  made  haste. 
Generations  pass  away,  each  leaving  some  deposite  of  influence, 
some  legacy  of  knowledge  and  example.  The  rapidity  of  this 
growth  has  been  wonderfully  increased  by  the  press,  preserving 
knowledge  from  waste.  This  deposite  by  a  shifting  race  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  pregnant  facts  in  the  whole  inquiry. 

One  or  more  generations  pursue  truth  in  a  particular  path- 
way, and  pass  beyond  the  truth.  Another  generation  reverses 
its  course,  and  goes  too  far  the  other  way ;  till  at  length  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  ceases  at  the  proper  point,  and  a  new 
investigation  begins  of  other  truths,  to  be  attained  by  a  like 
process.  Meanwhile  the  moral  improvement  wrought  by  Chris- 
tianity has  been  a  great  means  of  aiding  intellectual  progress, 
keeping  up  in  some  degree  the  balance  of  man's  pollers.  It  has 
furnished  restraint  and  guidance,  as  knowledge  has  supplied 
active  power. 

On  the  whole,  what  moral  impression  does  Mr.  Buckle's  work 
make  upon  the  reader  ?  It  confounds  moral  distinctions  and  saps 
the  principles  of  moral  obligation.  If  the  sanctions  of  revela- 
tion are  removed,  if  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  fixed  laws,  and  so 
not  accountable  for  his  actions,  if  moral  truth  is  much  less 
important  than  intellectual,  what  then  are  we  to  hope  of  the 
men  so  indoctrinated,  if  now,  with  the  weighty  sanctions  of 
God's  law  and  their  own  consciences,  it  is  still  so  difiicult  to 
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restrain  the  powerful  impulses  and  propensities  of  human  na- 
ture? We  observe  in  one  place  a  reference  by  Mr.  Buckle  to 
licentiousness  in  terms  of  contemptuous  reprobation.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this.  Yet  what  adequate  motives  does  his  system 
supply  for  its  restraint  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  this  review  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
position,  that  he  plies  with  great  power  as  to  general  human 
progress,  the  same  argument  which  is  so  obvious  and  staggering 
as  to  individual  wickedness.  There  is  a  disposition  to  look  for 
some  active  intervention  of  God  against  the  wicked  and  in  favor 
of  the  good.  But  no  such  intervention  occurs.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  not  suspended  in  favor  of  the  good  man.  « There  is 
no  immediate  display  of  favor  or  of  wrath.  This  is  the  radical 
line  of  argument,  and  plausible  and  staggering  .enough.  "Ye 
shall  not  surely  die"  is  the  inference  it  draws  from  delay.  But 
is  this  the  end  indeed,  and  will  there  never  be  a  just  reckoning  ? 
The  disposition  to  judge  by  immediate  results,  to  make  expedi- 
ency the  test  of  morality,  runs  counter  .to  the  whole  tenor  of 
revelation.  God  could  accomplish  his  own  ends  without  human 
co-operation  or  obedience.  But  he  chooses  to  accomplish  them 
through  these  in  many  instances.  God  sends  myriads  of  human 
beings,  like  swarms  of  flies,  to  the  grave.  Yet  to  man  is  the 
command  none  the  less  imperative,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill"  ;  the 
object  being,  not  to  save  life,  but  to  educate  man.  God  could 
make  a  revelation  of  scientific  truth,  but  he  lets  man  exercise 
his  faculties  to  ascertain  such  truths.  In  a  word,  training  is 
the  law  of  his  dealing  with  man.  Great  immediate  results  may 
be  obtained  by  over-reaching  and  fraud  or  by  assassination  ;  but 
such  means  react  upon  the  character  and  lower  the  moral  tone 
of  a  whole  people.  They  are  forbidden,  although  perhaps  they 
would  for  some  time  improve  the  census  returns. 

God  has  not  merely  attributes  of  strength  and  wisdom,  but 
moral  attributes.  lie  can  approve  and  disapprove.  He  can 
love,  reward,  punish.  It  is  through  these  attributes  that  we  are 
chiefly  related  to  him,  not  through  the  physical  or  intellectual. 
We  have  corresponding  attributes.  To  please  him,  to  behave  as 
his  children,  to  love  him,  to  glorify  him:  these  are  the  great 
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ends  of  being.  And  these  are  precisely  the  ends  which  revela- 
tion teaches,  but  which  Mr.  Buckle  omits.  He  introduces  us 
to  God  the  Mechanic;  not  to  God  the  Saviour,  God  the  Fa- 
ther. 

After  all,  we  doubt  not  that  the  intellect,  with  all  its  boasted 
results,  is  the  rightful  servant  of  the  moral  man ;  and  if  it  serve 
not,  then  knowledge  is  power  for  evil.  If  it  be  weak,  then  the 
good  man  cannot  with  feeble  instruments  accomplish  much  good. 
If  it  be  perverted  and  false,  he  may  even  be  mischievous.  But 
goodness  is  beautiful  in  and  of  itself ;  the  good  child  as  well  as 
the  good  man,  the  feeble  as  the  strongl  And  in  reference  to  its 
influence  on  society,  love  worketh  nO  ill  to  his  neighbor,  and  is 
therefore  the  fulfilling  of  all  law. 

No  proper  limitations  and  guards  are  set  about  Mr.  Buckle's 
general  truth.  May  we  not  well  take  ground  stronger  than 
merely  defensive  or  negative  against  these  views  of  his,  and  hold 
that  a  Christian  ministry,  faith  in  God,  belief  in  human  respon- 
sibihty,  and  the  machinery  for  impressing  upon  man  the  reality 
of  a  future  life,  and  the  sanctions  of  eternity,  are  wretchedly 
substituted  by  his  system  of  negations  ? 

Mr.  Buckle  has  much  to  say  upon  the  principle  of  intolerance, 
culminating  in  political  and  religious  persecution.  This  is  an- 
other putgrowth  of  the  human  will.  It  is  because  man  has  a 
will  of  his  own,  and  tliis  will  imperious,  yet  fails  to  recognise  that 
other  men  have  like  wills  alike  imperious,  and  so  claims  submis- 
sion of  theirs  to  his,  that  intolerance  is  common.  Again,  man 
has  opinions  of  his  own,  and  fails  to  recognise  the  equal  right  of 
others  to  their  opinions.  Such  being  the  origin  of  intolerance, 
it  is  displayed  by  the  strong  towards  the  weak.  Its  cure  is  to 
be  found  in  the  joint  action  of  the  intellect  and  the  conscience, 
the  former  teaching  us  the  equal  rights  of  others,  the  latter 
enforcing  our  observance  of  them.  The  strong  are  intolerant 
towards  the  weak,  the  many  towards  the  few,  in  a  word,  those 
who  are  able  to  enforce  their  wishes  and  opinions  towards  those 
who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves.  Reverse  the  parties,  and 
the  old  persecuted  become  usually  the  new  persecutors.  Will, 
which  the  author  so  much  ignores,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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whole  of  it.     The  will,  the  will,  is  the  man.     His  faculties  are 
but  instruments. 

The  intellect  may  cure  intolerance,  by  assuring  us  we  have 
no  interest  in  the  matter  in  question.  Indifference  or  intoler- 
ance is  the  normal  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  charity,  which 
is  neither,  is  the  fruit  of  culture.  Scepticism,  which  the  author 
seems  to  regard  as  the  parent  of  toleration,  rather  begets  indif- 
ference. When  not  indifferent,  it  follows  the  usual  rule — being 
tolerant  when  it  is  the  weaker  party,  otherwise  bitter  and  relent- 
less, as  much  disposed  to  propagandism  and  more  unscrupulous 
in  its  means  than  bigotry  itself.  Is  there  not,  indeed,  in  Mr. 
Buckle  a  remarkable  development  of  what  in  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar but  intelligible  sense  may  be  called  the  odium  theologicum  f 
No-faith  is  to  the  full  as  uncompromising  as  faith.  In  the 
domestic  circle,  many  a  poor  wife  and  child  can  tell  what  the 
tolerance  of  scepticism  is,  unrestrained  by  power.  When  it 
grew  strong  in  France,  it  grew  rampant  and  fierce.  It  may 
operate  in  the  way  of  rendering  men  indifferent ;  nothing  but 
charity  exorcises  the  evil  principle.  Decided  opinion,  unless 
checked  by  charity,  whether  found  in  the  churchman  backed  by 
civil  authority,  or  in  the  dissenter,  in  the  sceptic  or  the  blas- 
phemer, is  ever  intolerant. 

In  a  discriminating  view  of  the  subject  of  toleration  by  that 
profound  thinker.  Dr.  Thornwell,  he  says  that  philosophers  of 
no  less  note  than  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
the  author  of  "Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,"  have 
contended  that  no  moral  character  can  attach  to  our  opinions. 
"They  wished  to  transfer  opinions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate,  and  to  rebuke  the  clamors  of  bigotry,  intolerance, 
and  sectarian  zeal.  But  for  this  purpose  it  was  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  opinions  at  all,  but 
only  that  he  is  not  responsible  to  his  fellows.  Persecution  is 
not  the  offspring  of  the  doctrine  that  responsibility  attaches  to 
opinion,  but  that  this  responsibility  is  directed  to  the  magis- 
trate." We  are  responsible,  indeed,  but  to  God  only.  To  his 
own  master  each  man  stands  or  falls. 

Intolerance,  after  all,  is  the  abuse  of  a  good  principle.     It  is 
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natural  for  man  to  endeavor  to  have  others  act  as  he  desires,  and 
think  as  he  thinks.  .The  more  important  the  truth  and  the  more 
practical  in  its  bearing,  the  more  earnest  he  is  in  its  promulga- 
tion and  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  operative.  This  explains 
the  intensity  of  religious  and  political  zeal.  This  is  one  of  the 
active  principles  of  human  nature ;  dreadful  as  its  abuses  have 
been,  it  has  also  its  noble  uses.  Restrained  by  a  just  sense  of 
the  rights  of  others,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  indeed  most 
essential  powers  for  good,  going  forth  like  a  good  Samaritan,  on 
errands  of  mercy  to  mankind.  Carried  farther,  it  becomes 
meddlesomeness  ;  still  farther,  intolerance,  then  persecution. 
Proselytism,  propagandism,  have  an  honest  father,  but  a  dishon- 
est mother.  They  arie  begotten  of  zeal,  but  not  of  knowledge. 
The  legitimate  offspring  is  the  great  antagonist  to  selfishness, 
obeying  the  precept,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  It  is  the  principle 
which  underlies  the  family  relation,  in  which  a  man  must  act  for 
others  and  choose  for  them.  It  is  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to 
the  lame.  In  its  just  bounds,  it  is  public  spirit,  generous  and 
elevating ;  carried  too  far  in  the  State,  it  becomes  the  protective 
spirit ;  in  the  Church,  the  intolerant  spirit.  Disregarding  its 
proper  limitations,  it  interferes  with  the  rights  and  interests  of 
others.  To  be  purged  of  its  excesses  is  part  of  the  long  edu- 
cation of  man.  In  defect,  it  is  selfishness.  By  nature  men 
endeavor  to  use  substitutes  for  an  enlightened  head  and  a 
corrected  will ;  to  use  constraint  instead  of  implanting  principle, 
to  hold  the  hands  instead  of  teaching  the  heart.  The  love  of 
power  is  the  love  of  exercising  the  will,  just  as  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  that  of  exercising  the  understanding.  .  Almost 
every  controversy,  whether  upon  matter  of  fact  or  principle, 
becomes  at  last  a  struggle  of  will.  The  will  becomes  interested, 
and  men  are  then  governed  more  by  what  they  have  committed 
themselves  to,  and  begun  to  do,  than  by  their  original  convic- 
tions or  by  argument.  The  more  we  study  history,  the  larger 
seems  the  part  played  by  the  human  will,  that  sturdy  combatant. 
It  seems  impossible  for  human  progress  to  be  properly  guided, 
and  not  run  into  extremes.     From  intolerance  men    run  into 
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indifference,  from  superstition  into  irreverence.  A  chapter  might 
be  written  upon  the  decay  of  reverence  among  men.  Mr.  Buckle 
s'eems  to  think  it  still  exists  in  excess.  The  tendency  of  his 
philosophy  is  to  depreciate  it.  But  there  are  still  things  which 
demand  man's  awful  reverence.  No  high  self-respect,  no  power- 
ful, constraining  influence  towards  the  great  and  noble  in  conduct 
and  character,  is  possible  without  this  sentiment.  The  reaction 
from  contempt  of  superstition  and  idolatry  should  never  lead 
men  to  other  sentiments  than  those  of  profoundest  adoration  for 
the  true  Grod,  and  reverence  for  him  from  the  depths  of  the  spirit. 

In  reading  Mr.  Buckle's  lofty  commendation  of  scepticism, 
one  may  not  easily  escape  the  conviction  that  in  his  view  an 
unreasoning  faith  is  advocated  by  the  friends  of  revelation.  Far 
from  it.  Paul,  in  apostolic  days,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  reasoners.  The  Bereans  were  commended  for  their  diligence 
in  investigation.  Dr.  Thornwell  states  strongly  a  principle 
which  the  much-abused  clergy  are  among  the  foremost  to  up- 
hold. "There  is  no  principle  which  needs  to  be  more  strenuous- 
ly inculcated  than  that  evidence  alone  should  be  the  measure  of 
assent."  B,i^t  let  evidence  be  adduced  which  shows  that  God 
has  spoken,  let  this  be  sifted  and  tested  till  the  proof  is  ample, 
then  faith  becomes  reason ;  man  the  finite,  learns  from  God  the 
infinite,  the  Great  Teacher  instructs  his  pupil,  the  Father,  his 
son.  Let  the  evidence  be  satisfactory  that  the  Author  of  nature 
is  the  Author  also  of  revelation,  and  the  authority  of  the  latter 
is  indisputable.  The  objective  truth  of  Christianity  once  admit- 
ted, and  it  is  the  guide  of  man's  faith  and  reason,  and  becomes 
upon  all  those  topics  on  which  it  gives  information,  a  necessary 
part  of  the  basis  of  induction,  which  no  true  philosophy  can 
omit.  Not  that  physiology  or  mathematics  or  materia  medica 
arc  to  be  learned  from  it ;  but  in  all  its  proper  relations,  which 
are  large  and  important,  it  is  the  standard  of  reference,  especial- 
ly as  to  theology  and  morality,  man's  duty  to  God  and  to  his 
fellow-men. 

Instead  of  the  cramped  and  hampered  posture  which  Mr.  Buc- 
kle seems  to  attribute  to  them,  what  a  noble  freedom  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  great  Christian  authors.     They  have  entered 
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upon  their  investigations,  not  from  a  one-sided  peint  of  view,  but 
with  their  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  space,  free  to  look 
round  upon  all  sides,  and  search  for  the  truth.  They  were 
willing,  too,  to  find  it  and  to  practise  it ;  for  no  "  sophistry  of 
the  heart"  bewitched  them.  They  felt  the  inspiration  of  the 
promise,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free ;" — the  truest  freedom,  for  they  were  willing  to  know  it, 
and  when  known,  to  obey  it,  without  which  there  can  be  no  real 
freedom.  Our  author  really  would  seem  to  have  persuaded 
himself  that  the  only  reason  why  man  cannot  fly  into  the  open 
firmament  of  truth  is,  not  the  lack  of  wings,  but  because  burdens 
have  been  laid  on  his  back,  especially  by  the  clergy.  Those 
really  have  mounted  highest  who  bore  the  easy  yoke  and  carried 
'the  light  burden  of  the  Redeemer  of  men.  They  have  seen  most 
of  the  truth,  received  it  with  most  readiness,  and  incorporated  it 
most  thoroughly  into  their  being  and  life. 

Little  attention  seems  ever  to  have  been  paid  to  the  great 
extent  to  which  human  ignorance  is  a  means  of  probation  and 
moral  discipline,  and  that  even  with  the  most  enlightened.  This 
whole  view  of  our  present  condition  as  one  of  discipline,  seems  to 
be  very  much  ignored  by  Mr.  Buckle.  We  look  in  vain  for  this 
as  one  of  the  great  ends,  indeed  the  end,  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  divine  government.  God  seems  to  be  our  heavenly  Father 
principally  as  he  gives  us  our  stock  in  trade.  We  get  from  him 
our  real  estate  and  personal.  The  prodigal  son  asks  for  his 
living ;  it  is  separated  to  him,  and  he  goes  at  once  into  a  far 
country. 

But  this  will  not  always  do.  After  a  time  the  prodigal,  if  he 
comes  to  himself,  is  constrained  to  return,  having  wasted  his 
goods,  and  hungering  for  something  better  than  husks.  Faith 
in  God  is  man's  only  sure  and  safe  resource.  Uncertain  of  the 
future,  we,  who  cannot  control  events,  must  lean  on  him  who 
Our  uncertainty  of  what  may  befall  us,  our  ignorance  of 
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the  means  of  relief  from  danger  and  pain,  the  limitations  of  our 
faculties,  and  the  immensity  of  our  relations,  naturally  lead  the 
thoughtful  man  to  the  Almighty,  and  make  prayer  the  most 
obvious  and  natural  of  duties.     The  only  reason  why  prayer  is 
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not  universal  and  delightful  to  all  men  is  that  they  usually 
are  at  conscious  variance  with  God,  not  at  peace  with  him, 
unwilling  to  obey  him  thoroughly.  Their  unsettled  debt  to  God 
keeps  them  from  approaching  him.  Remove  obstacles,  and  the 
natural  tendency  becomes  operative,  and  men  love  to  draw  near 
to  the  source  of  all  strength  and  hope.  How  much  do  we  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  him !  With  the  greatest  of  attainments  in 
knowledge,  even  of  the  past,  we  are  children  still.  That  of 
which  we  are  ignorant  is  as  an  ocean  to  a  drop  compared  with 
that  which  we  know.  Buckle  himself,  with  his  massive  eru- 
dition, in  this  august  Presence  is  a  little  child,  and  can  but  cover 
his  face  and  blush,  yea,  feel  utterly  inadequate  to  express  his 
own  littleness.  So  great  is  the  interval  between  the  finite  and 
the  Infinite.  Great  as  may  be  the  importance  of  scepticism  in ' 
its  place,  vastly  greater  is  that  of  faith,  and  its  place  much 
larger,  and  its  time  more  frequent.  Scepticism  and  superstition 
are  set  over  against  each  other.  Faith  is  the  true  middle 
ground.  That  faith  which  is  commended  by  the  Scriptures  is 
really  the  faith  of  the  heart,  viz.,  confidence  in  God.  It  is 
needed  by  all  men  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  child 
needs  it.  The  man  who  fails  to  exercise  it,  loses  half  the  profits 
and  much  more  than  half  the  happiness  of  life.  Nay,  faith  is 
needed  also  in  our  fellow-men,  and  faith  in  our  own  faculties. 
The  first  step  in  reasoning  is  faith.  We  defy  any  attempt  at  a 
process  of  reasoning  not  founded  upon  faith,  and  that  faith  real- 
ly based  upon  God. 

From  the  constitution  of  things  there  must  be  leaders  in 
human  thought  and  in  every  enterprise ;  and  faith  is  needful, 
since  many  men  are  safer  in  following  others  than  in  choosing 
their  own  pathway.  Not  a  blind  following,  however,  of  whom- 
soever shall  take  upon  himself  to  guide.  Faith  looks  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  his  capacity  to  judge  and  hones- 
ty of  purpose.  Still  every  where  we  see  leadership.  Mr.  Buckle 
is  a  leader.  In  any  assembly  of  men,  in  any  deliberative  body, 
there  arise  leaders,  and  the  mass  are  guided  by  faith  in  the 
judgment  of  others.  In  the  ship  at  sea,  is  every  man  a  pilot  ? 
In  the  army,  is  every  man  the  general  ?    Men  in  daily  life  are 
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obliged  to  trust  one  another  largely.  No  man  would  take  a 
journey,  but  for  faith  ;  for  he  cannot  inspect  for  himself  the 
needful  conditions  of  safety.  He  trusts  to  the  vigilance  of  others. 
'  Even  so  in  those  higher  and  spiritual  matters  in  which  the  All- 
wise  has  made  known  his  will,  we  must  walk  by  faith.  No  other 
guide  is  furnished  us,  and  an  honest  heart  will  trust  a  faithful 
Creator. 

To  come  now  to  the  marrow  of  the  whole  matter.  To  suppose 
that  there  is  some  guiding  principle  in  history  is  strictly  phil- 
osophical, and  we  may  concur  in  Mr.  Buckle's  view  of  its  high 
probability.  What  is  that  guiding  principle?  It  is  in  reality 
the  struggles  of  free  will,  the  struggles  of  man  for  independence 
of  the  Almighty,  and  God  subduing  all  things  ultimately  to  him- 
self. The  great  fact  of  human  history  is  Free  Will  struggling 
with  the  Sovereignty  of  God.  When  in  the  great  din  and  chaos 
which  we  have  described  of  this  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  we  listen  attentively,  there  is  one  key-note  which  must 
attract  our  ear  and  fix  our  attention.  Each  of  this  mighty 
number  has  a  will^  a  will  of  his  own,  the  guiding  principle  of 
all  its  activities,  to  which  all  his  energies  and  all  his  knowledge 
are  made  subservient.  This  lawless  thing,  the  human  will,  to 
which  Mr.  Buckle  gives  the  go-by,  distinguishes  mind  from 
matter.  Each  one  desires  to  have  his  own  way,  and  the  resul- 
tant force  is  composed  of  the  aggregate  of  these  individual  ways 
modifying  one  another. 

If  human  history  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  if  an 
all-embracing  civilisation  is  possible,  if  all  men  are  to  be  related 
to  one  another,  if  there  is  any  sort  of  unity  in  mankind,  if  men 
are  not  isolated  beings,  but  parts  of  a  system,  what  is  that 
unity  ?  Wherein  is  it  to  be  found  ?  In  the  infinite  diversity  of 
individual  beings,  is  there  any  unity  of  aim,  of  feeling,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  active  effort  ?  Or  are  men,  as  Professor  Teufelsdroeckh 
describes  them,  like  an  Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed  vipers,  each 
striving  to  get  his  head  above  the  others  ?  Not  a  number  simply, 
but  a  society,  capable  of  sympathy  in  aim  and  effort. 

Look  around  for  the  common  link,  search  where  you  will, 
and  Christianity  alone  supplies  it.    The  tendency  of  Christianity 
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is  to  turn  the  feet  of  these  wandering  sheep  all  towards  one  fold. 
These  wildly  struggling  human  wills  it  leads  to  harmony  with 
one  will,  and  so  with  one  another.  Under  its  sway,  the  will  of 
man  is  brought  into  unity  with  that  of  God,  and  all  men  become 
co-laborers  with  him.  Mr.  Buckle  struggles  under  the  load,  hke 
Atlas  with  the  world  on  his  shoulders;  but  alas!  he  only  leads 
us  to  the  grave  and  there  deposits  his  burden.  Fighting  uncer- 
tainly, beating  the  air,  he  "  finds  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes 
lost."  Christianity  brings  all  wills  into  harmony  with  the  divine, 
and  so  with  one  another.  This  alone  is  peace  and  order ;  all 
else  is  war  and  discord.  Here  only  are  realised  the  highest 
aspirations  of  philosophy  and  philanthropy — that  men  being 
severed,  the  good  from  the  incorrigibly  bad,  all  the  good  may  be 
one  with  and  in  Christ,  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father. 

But  in  this  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  its  ultimate  ends, 
there  is  vouchsafed  no  scientific  accuracy  of  detail.  The  idea  of 
Mr.  Buckle  that  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  predict  events — to 
become  prophets — is  the  wildest  dream  of  enthusiasm.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  man  can  predict  eclipses,  discovering  the 
truth  concerning  the  most  distant  bodies,  but  cannot  tell  the  day 
of  his  own  death,  and  the  events  most  nearly  concerning  him. 
Man  understands  the  laws  of  motion ;  but  he  cannot  follow  or 
trace  them  accurately  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  fall  of  the 
die  or  the  shuffling  of  cards.  These  are  guided  by  acknowl- 
edged laws,  yet  to  us  are  all  chance.  How  infinitely  greater  the 
complexity  of  human  conduct,  and  how  much  more  recondite  its 
movements. 

There  is  a  certain  parallelism  in  the  history  of  a  people  to 
that  of  an  individual,  and  in  the  history  of  the  race  to  that  of 
a  people.  This  triple  analogy  holds  good  in  very  many  particu- 
lars, almost  runs  on  all  fours.  The  history  of  the  human  soul 
as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  reveals  it  best  to  itself.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all  mirrors,  exhibiting  depths  of  consciousness 
otherwise  unexpected,  and  showing  lengths  and  breadths  of 
experience  in  no  other  wise  understood.  We  do  not  think  Mr. 
Buckle  has  read  this  book  thoughtfully  and  in  a  docile  spirit,  to 
imbibe  its  lessons.     The  Holy  Book  gives  also  a  national  history. 
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that  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  which  more  is  to  be  learned  of 
human  nature  in  the  mass,  (that  strange  inexplicable  compound,) 
of  the  actings  of  a  whole  people,  than  from  all  other  histories. 
These  may  perhaps  have  borrowed  enough  to  furnish  special 
grounds  of  rivalry.  But  the  Jewish  history  sets  forth  all  the 
phases  of  national  life  in  a  like  mirror  with  that  which  before 
reflected  individual  life.  The  tendencies  of  mankind  in  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  in  peace  and  war,  in  their  relations  to  other 
peoples  and  their  internal  relations,  are  portrayed.  Ever  and 
again  with  the  vary  circumstances  of  a  people,  some  chord  is 
struck  to  which  the  counterpart  is  found  in  the  Bible.-  New 
light  is  thrown  by  our  own  history  upon  it,  and  by  it  upon 
history,  as  we  pass  through  the  experience  it  has  recorded.  No 
phase  is  omitted,  from  the  birth  to  the  death-throes  of  a  nation, 
in  all  its  varying  circumstances,  from  the  bondage  in  Egypt  to 
the  magnificent  prosperity  of  Solomon. 

The  progress  of  the  human  race  is  the  tripartite  of  these  two, 
the  man,  the  people,  the  race.  The  great  lesson  of  each  is 
human  depravity,  weakness,  dependence  on  God,  and  that  in  all 
relations  and  combinations  of  men.  Doubtless,  this  world  being 
but  a  tiny  part  of  the  universe,  the  history  of  the  race  bears  its 
relation  to  the  grander  destiny  of  the  universe.  Without  doubt, 
each  individual  being  endowed  with  immortality,  the  history  of 
his  present  life  is  but  the  first  step,  yet  the  most^^important,  in 
the  total  history  of  the  man.  The  history  of  individuals  and  of 
peoples,  has  its  relations  to  that  of  the  entire  race,  and  through 
the  race  to  other  parts  of  a  great  connected  system.  This  world 
as  a  whole  is  as  one  leaf  on  the  great  tree  of  God's  creation, 
drawing  its  sap  and  nourishment  from  other  parts,  and  reacting 
in  turn  upon  them.  While  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  understand 
all  in  order  to  gain  considerable  knowledge  of  humanity,  yet  the 
more  extended  the  know^ledge  of  other  parts,  the  better  it  is 
understood  and  its  relations.  As  Mr.  Buckle  requires  in  the 
historian,  natural  science,  geography,  statistics,  metaphysics, 
vast  and  varied  knowledge,  as  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of 
his  problem,  why  does  he  reject  theology,  the  knowledge  of  God?  " 
Has  man  no  relations  to  him  ?     Is  not  this  indeed  the  chief 
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relation  whether  of  persons  or  of  peoples  ?     Is  it  no  element, 
then,  in  the  problem  ? 

In  thorough  geographical  studies,  several  maps  are  necessary, 
and  on  different  scales ;  the  map  of  the  world,  of  the  country, 
of  the  state,  the  township.  The  minute  student  would  have 
one  of  his  own  farm  or  lot.  The  scales  of  these  maps  vary,  and 
the  minuteness  with  which  they  represent  the  relations  of  objects 
to  one  another.  The  profound  work  of  President  Edwards,  the 
''  History  of  Redemption,"  is  in  some  sort  a  map  of  the  universe, 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures  as  a  basis,  exhibiting  the  general 
course  especially  of  human  history,  showing  whence  man  is  and 
whither  he  is  going.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a  history  of  the 
merely  animal  or  intellectual  life  of  man,  or  of  the  means  of 
progress.  This  does  not  suit  its  scale.  In  the  division  of  labor 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  he  assumed  to  speak 
mainly  of  the  divine  element.  To  the  thorough  understanding 
of  human  progress,  another  work  is  necessary  on  a  diiferent 
scale,  showing  the  action  of  the  human  element.  Still  another 
could  exhibit  the  human  element  in  particular  countries  or  ages. 
Had  Mr.  Buckle  held  the  truth  in  regard  to  Christianity,  he 
might  have  made  the  noblest  contribution  yet  made  to  the  study 
of  human  nature.  To  pursue  the  illustration :  his  want  of  faith 
has  led  him  to  much  false  location  of  the  features  of  his  map. 
He  has  not  the  points  of  the  compass  right.  In  his  jealousy  of 
the  divine  element,  his  north  has  not  been  determined  by  the 
polar  star.  The  relations  of  his  map  to  other  territory  are  not 
true.  To  exhibit  this  in  its  more  literal  form  :  In  the  considera- 
tion of  human  progress  the  true  view  must  be  based  on  man's 
relation  to  God.  Discipline  on  the  large  scale,  individual  and 
national,  the  vindication  of  Providence,  the  harmony  of  all  wills 
with  his  (save  of  the  incorrigible) ;  these  are  the  ends  of  the  uni- 
verse, its  final  causes,  and  worthy  ones,  too,  of  infinite  wisdom ; 
that  men,  intelligent  creatures,  may  know  God,  and  love  him, 
and  serve  him,  i.  e.  co-operate  with  him.  The  history  of  man, 
in  its  most  radical  idea,  is  the  history  of  a  rebel.  This  is  the 
grand  characteristic  feature,  the  undertone  of  all  history.  The 
human  will  overruled  by  the   divine,  is   its  radical  element, 
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studied  as  well  in  itself  (metapliysically)  as  in  its  operations 
(historically).  Rectifying  each  method  of  study  by  the  other, 
the  philosophy  of  history  is  to  be  learned,  guided  on  the  way  by 
the  light  of  revelation  as  to  man's  whence  and  whither  and  God's 
ultimate  designs  with  him. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  Christianity  to  encounter  constant 
attacks,  so  that  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  no  stone  has 
escaped  assault.  No  Sebastopol  ever  stood  such  a  siege.  Not 
the  least  dangerous  of  these  attacks  is  that  of  Mr.  Buckle,  who 
with  all  his  genius  seems  little  aware  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
scepticism  he  so  much  lauds,  could  it  but  become  universal,  and 
the  restraints  of  faith  all  be  relaxed.  The  being  of  God,  the 
fact  of  revelation,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  truth  of 
their  records,  have  each  in  its  turn  been  the  subject  of  at- 
tack by  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  Physics,  metaphysics, 
history,  geology,  statistics,  have  been  brought  to  bear  against  it. 
Mr.  Buckle  has  marshalled  all  the  forces  of  infidelity,  reorgan- 
ised them,  reinforced  them,  skilfully  disposed  them  for  battle, 
surprising  this  point,  taking  that  by  storm ;  using  all  the  arts  of 
consummate  generalship,  with  no  formal  declaration  of  war. 
This  work  is  the  culmination  of  the  infidehty  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  its  blossom  and  fruitage,  its  concentrated  power,  its 
aggressive  and  vigorous  attack,  proud,  stately,  confident  of 
success,  in  which  materialism,  utilitarianism,  worldly  policy, 
statistics,  concentrate  their  energies  under  a  skilful  leader,  and 
make  war  upon  Christian  truth ;  endeavoring  to  conciliate  into 
neutrality  all  who  occupy  a  doubtful  position  by  artful  conces- 
sions, and  making  overtures  to  its  friends  by  propositions  of 
compromise.  He  makes  many  a  side  attack ;  elbows  this  doc- 
trine, that  statement  of  fact,  that  general  principle  out  of  the 
way ;  treats  as  absurd  what  Christians  regard  as  true,  sneering 
many  out  of  their  convictions.  So  bold  and  defiant,  and  at  the 
same  time  collected  and  cool  is  he,  that  one  hesitates  out  of 
mere  courtesy  to  contradict,  and  apply  the  simple  answer  or 
obvious  comment.  His  respectful  references  to  Hume  and 
Gibbon,  his  enthusiastic  praise  of  Voltaire,  his  light  and  con- 
temptuous references  to  the  replies  elicited  by  their  reasonings, 
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his  praise  of  great  sceptics  as  great  thinkers,  his  matter  of  course 
denials  of  many  Christian  opinions  as  exploded  and  conceded  so 
to  be  by  thinking  men,  incline  men  to  side  with  the  infidel,  and 
not  accept  the  low  position  to  which  he  assigns  the  faithful, 
whom  he  classes  with  the  superstitious,  the  ignorant  and  bigoted. 
None  of  these  authors  excelled  him  in  boldness,  subtlety,  vigor 
and  intrepidity,  and  probably  honesty  of  attack.  He  has  the 
tone  of  one  who  has  confuted  Christianity ;  and  he  addresses 
himself  to  others  as  though  all  thinking  men  had  settled  that 
question  long  since.  Many  of  his  arguments  seem  to  presuppose 
its  falsity,  as  a  pretended  revelation,  well  understood  by  men  of 
superior  penetration.  Indeed,  we  have  in  Mr.  Buckle,  in  the 
midst  of  the  'nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, a  great  heathen  philosopher,  not  occupying  the  position  of 
one  who  has  not  heard  of  Christ,  but  of  one  who  has  witnessed 
his  downfall,  (so  far  as  his  pretensions  were  supernatural,) 
apparently  unconscious  of  his  large  indebtedness  to  the  Christian 
system  in  which  he  has  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  intellectual 
being.  The  whole  God-appointed  ministry  of  reconciliation  is 
to  him  foolishness  and  a  stumbling-block.  The  positive  scheme 
of  redemption  he  ignores.  He  takes  the  initiative,  and  keeps 
Cliristianity  constantly  on  the  defensive,  yet  makes  it  appear 
rather  as  the  aggressor,  the  oppressor  of  th^  human  intellect  and 
great  foe  of  progress.  The  argument  ad  invidiam  is  abundantly 
plied  against  the  clergy,  the  natural  and  official  allies  of  Chris- 
tianity, while  the  reader  is  kept  well  pleased  with  himself  and 
his  new-found  freedom.  Meanwhile  his  style  is  fresh,  vigorous, 
and  he  is  ever  presenting  new  views,  and  carrying  the  reader 
forward  without  conscious  effort,  afloat  in  his  own  current ;  scat- 
tering sceptical  opinions  in  his  path,  staggering  ordinary  con- 
victions, leaving  men  at  sea,  depriving  mankind  of  faith,  and 
making  them  proud  of  scepticism.  No  wonder  that  he  is  hailed 
by  his  fellows  as  the  modern  apostle  of  infidelity,  its  champion 
and  Magnus  Apollo. 

There  is  one  element  of  strength  of  which  he  seems  to  have  a 
peculiarly  clear  perception,  viz.,  of  the  loss  of  power  by  gen- 
eralisation of  statement.     He  clings   to    the  particular.     If  a 
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particular  truth  be  classified  and  referred  to  its  place  in  a  sys- 
tem, the  edge  is  taken  off,  novelty  and  surprise  are  gone,  ex- 
planation makes  it  tame.  To  illustrate :  lie  says  "  an  ignorant 
man  is  mischievous  in  proportion  to  his  sincerity,"  and  dwells 
forcibly  upon  this  truth.  This  is  much  more  striking  than  if  he 
should  explain  that  sincere  ignorance  is  nothing  but  fanaticism, 
and  fanaticism  always  hurtful,  yet  always  honest ;  or  that  good 
motives  are  no  substitute  for  wisdom.  Again :  all  his  assaults 
on  the  clergy,  given  in  many  particular  indictments,  may  be 
summed  up  in  one,  viz.,  that  they  have  overstepped  their  spirit- 
ual province.  How  much  more  effective  the  numerous  particu- 
lars than  the  one  general  proposition.  In  this  seems  to  us  to  lie 
one  of  the  principal  secrets  of  Mr.  Buckle's  power. 

His  attack  upon  the  originality  of  the  Gospel  is  the  most 
unfair  and  disingenuous  in  his  whole  work,  and  is  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  him.  As  well  might  the  originality  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
be  attacked,  because  here  and  there  an  idea  or  a  figure  could  be 
shown  which  it  might  have  borrowed,  or  of  some  perfect  work  of 
statuary,  because  of  the  resemblance  of  an  occasional  feature  to 
the  productions  of  another  master.  The  wonderful  novelty  of 
the  Bible,  the  variations  from  natural  religion,  not  by  contradic- 
tion, but  by  completion  of  it,  can  be  rendered  very  striking. 
Take  the  topics  of  natural  religion,  then  the  topics  of  revealed ; 
and  you  will  find  in  the  latter  a  wonderful  fulness  and  individu- 
ality which  the  former  entirely  wants.  In  the  margin  by  which  re- 
vealed overlaps  natural  religion — observe  this  statement  thought- 
fully— will  be  found  the  territory  from  which  all  heresy  springs. 
Revelation  as  far  exceeds  man's  conceptions  formed  from  nature, 
as  the  description  in  detail  of  a  country  by  one  who  has  travelled 
through  it  and  lived  in  it,  exceeds  the  conjectures  of  those  who 
judge  of  it  only  by  its  products  and  manufactures.  The  whole 
scheme  of  revelation  is  indeed  worthy  of  him  whose  name  is 
called  "Wonderful,  Counsellor." 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  inculcate  the  knowledge  of  duty. 
It  is  by  new  motives  and  new  sanctions  that  Christianity  enforces 
obedience  to  the  truth.  The  knowledge  of  God's  paternity,  and 
in  general  of  his  character,   his   awful   holiness,    his  intimate 
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presence  with  and  knowledge  of  us,  his  interest  in  human  aiFairs, 
man's  accountabiUtj,  real  and  to  be  enforced,  the  knowledge  of 
man's  own  character  and  condition,  of  sin  and  of  judgment  to 
come,  of  repentance,  of  faith  rendering  the  far-off  influential,  of 
prayer  as  a  duty  and  privilege ;  these  are  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tianity. Theology,  in  a  word,  is  the  sanction  and  sanctifier  of 
knowledge. 

These  things  wonderfully  enlarge  the  mind,  give  scope  to  all 
its  powers,  and  discipline  it  to  higher  thoughts  and  broader 
views.  This  is  motive  as  well  as  knowledge,  knowledge  as  well 
as  motive.  This  knowledge  humbles  yet  elevates,  stimulates  yet 
subdues  man.  It  is  the  proper  culture  of  all  who  yield  to  it,  and 
do  not  trample  on  their  better  nature. 

Christianity  rewrites  the  law  once  engraven  on  man's  heart. 
It  adds  to  the  certainty  and  efficiency  of  the  code  of  morals.  It 
furnishes  us  with  rules  definitely  prescribed,  solves  our  doubts, 
and  illustrates  by  numerous  examples.  The  scattered  fragments 
of  truth  it  combines  into  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  whole. 
But  its  crowning  work  is  that  it  supplies  new  sanctions  and  new 
motives,  new  views  of  God,  new  tests  of  character,  and  demands 
the  obedience  of  the  heart.  Kesponsibility,  close,  heart-search- 
ing, universal  responsibihty,  is  its  great  lesson.  It  reveals  the 
strictness  and  exceeding  breadth  of  God's  law,  taking  hold  of  the 
conscience.  It  teaches  of  a  God  near  at  hand,  and  not  afar  off. 
Nay,  more ;  it  proposes  a  new  power,  even  the  operation  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  mysteriously  but  really  moving  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  points  man,  with  sanctions  immeasurably  increased,  to  the 
retributions  of  the  future.  If  the  interval  is  great  between  John 
and  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  how  much  greater  that 
between  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  who  has  attained  the 
stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ. 

As  compared  with  the  Christian  system,  how  sapless  is 
Mr.  Buckle's  philosophy,  without  enthusiasm,  aroma,  or  spirit- 
uality, a  caput  mortuum^  a  post  mortem  examination  of  society, 
the  anatomy  of  dead  human  nature.  The  effect  of  his  creed  on 
morals  and  public  virtue  would  be  withering,  causing  the  decay 
of  every  ennobhng  sentiment.     The  blood  thereof,  which  is '  the 
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life  thereof,  is  wanting.  In  its  eye  there  may  be  speculation, 
but  there  is  no  soul.  The  glad  tidings  it  brings  to  mankind  are 
tidings  of  absolute  fate  and  doubtful  responsibility,  loosing  the 
yoke  of  conscience  and  untying  the  cords  which  bind  man  to 
God.  The  food  and  poison  in  his  work  are  impartially  blended, 
perhaps  inextricably.  Its  magnitude  will  probably  preserve  from 
infection  all  classes  except  students,  but  among  these  it  will  lead 
many  willing  captives.  For  man  is  easily  led  whither  he  wishes 
to  go.  Those  who  have  studied  little  of  Christian  evidences, 
statesmen  and  lawyers  and  other  professional  men,  especially 
physicians,  naturally  inclined  to  scepticism,  will  never  have  seen 
any  thing  so  striking  on  the  side  of  the  truth. 

The  distinctions  between  truth  and  error,  indeed,  are  often 
exceedingly  nice,  requiring  the  closest  and  most  sober  investiga- 
tion. This  is  equally  true  with  moral  as  with  metaphysical  or 
scientific  truth ;  nay,  more  impressively  true,  as  the  temptations 
to  error  are  greater.  Such  is  our  fallibility  of  judgment,  that 
while  many  assaults  upon  Christianity  have  been  made  on  false 
grounds,  ultimately  abandoned,  the  weakness  of  the  human  in- 
tellect has  been  exhibited  likewise  in  its  defence  on  false  grounds. 
If  geology  attacked  Christianity  as  inconsistent  with  its  discov- 
eries, Christianity  was  defended  by  denying  those  discoveries. 
And  so  it  has  frequently  happened  that  both  attack  and  defence 
have  been  on  false  issues.  We  have  earnestly  endeavored  to 
avoid  this  common  error,  to  deal  with  candor  and  criticise  hon- 
estly and  fairly ;  with  what  degree  of  success,  our  readers  must 
judge.  Not  improbably  we  too  have  fallen  into  some  errors  in 
reply  to  this  new  production,  and  others  may  do  the  same. 
Mr.  Buckle  evidently  thinks  he  has  some  strong  points  against 
revelation,  in  which  we  doubt  not  that  he  is  mistaken.  In  reply 
to  these  points,  a  like  mistake  may  be  made  by  its  defenders. 
Nevertheless,  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail ;  and  his  book,  so 
far  as  it  contains  the  truth,  will  ultimately  settle  to  its  just  level, 
and  Christianity,  strong  in  its  divine  power,  will  continue  to  heal 
the  nations.  His  conflict  with  the  Bible  is  frequent,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  perpetual ;  and  in  this  conflict  he  will  neces- 
sarily come  to  grief.     Fortunate  is  it  for  mankind  that  no  such 
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system  of  stone   can   live;  founded  upon  hard,    dry   intellect, 
unmoved  by  any  sympathy,  unwarmed  by  any  human  affection. 

Christianity  as  a  phsenomenon,  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain. 
If  a  religion  be,  as  he  represents  it,  an  effect,  not  a  cause ;  the 
result,  not  the  moving  power,  of  mental  progress;  the  conse- 
quent, not  the  antecedent ;  then  is  revelation  undoubtedly  super- 
natural. For  it  came  either  from  God,  or  from  the  Jews,  a 
people  not  intellectually  advanced.  Neither  the  old  Jewish 
system  nor  the  Christian,  can  be  accounted  for  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, except  by  divine  interposition,  nor  the  strange  aptitude  of 
the  former  for  the  latter,  and  the  wondrous  development  of  the 
system  of  types  and  shadows  into  that  of  reality  and  substance. 
What  wisdom  was  displayed  in  the  mode  of  revelation,  opened  by 
miracles  of  power,  directly  and  effectually  awakening  the  won- 
dering attention  of  men,  followed  by  miracles  of  wisdom,  requi- 
ring and  repaying  more  attentive  investigation.  It  is  in  all 
respects  adapted  to  man's  nature,  and  wonderfully  illustrates 
how  the  world  is  a  parable,  the  whole  physical  universe  in  all  its 
parts  and  processes  full  of  spiritual  instruction.  It  solves  the 
problem,  cultivates  man  in  all  his  parts,  and  in  each  in  the  right 
way,  preserving  the  subordination  of  the  physical  to  the  intellec- 
tual, and  of  both  to  the  spiritual.  The  Bible  is  not  indeed  a 
system  of  theology,  but  it  contains  one ;  even  as  nature  is  not  a 
system  of  natural  philosophy,  but  contains  it,  open  for  our  study, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  which  w^e  may  continually  grow. 

In  this  instance  it  will  be  found  true  as  in  all  others.  God  is 
not  mocked.  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  reapeth  corruption ; 
to  the  spirit,  reapeth  hfe.  Mr.  Buckle  soweth  to  the  intellect ; 
what  shall  he  reap?  Pride,  and  a  fall.  No  system  can  abide, 
w^hich  pretends  to  explain  man's  destiny  and  progress,  rejecting 
tlicology.  Mr.  Buckle  himself,  in  some  sense,  begins  with  it. 
Ilis  first  inquiry  is  theological.  It  is  indeed  the  highest  point  of 
observation.  In  regard  to  his  own  progress,  God  has  too  much 
to  do  with  it  for  man  to  be  independent  of  revelation ;  and  only 
in  so  fjir  as  he  borrow^s  from  it  (with  or  without  acknowledgment,) 
will  his  system  have  a  good  foundation.  In  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  man,  all  other  improvement,  all  other  progress,  is  subsid- 
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iary  to  that  of  character,  which  has  relation  to  God,  both  for 
means  and  end,  and  is  the  resultant  of  many  strokes  gradually 
laid  on.  This  is  the  temple,  all  else  is  scaiFolding ;  this  is  the 
fruit,  all  else  is  ordure  to  be  laid  at  the  root.  Civilisation  is 
but  the  handmaid  of  Christianity,  wonderfully  improved  by  its 
association.  The  former  is  earthly  and  temporal;  the  latter 
heaven-sent  and  not  to  pass  away. 

Of  the  vast  myriads  who  have  inhabited  our  globe,  how  little 
is  known  !  Their  names  have  perished  and  their  deeds.  If  they 
were  immortal,  then  there  is  still  a  great  congregation  of  them, 
somewhere,  and  in  some  condition.  If  not,  how  transient  is 
human  life  and  how  pitiful  is  man.  And  of  how  little  service  to 
any  generation  that  there  should  have  been  a  record.  For  it  is 
past,  and  what  boots  whether  its  deeds  are  known  or  unknown. 
One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  cometh. 
Is  the  chief  use  of  one  to  be  an  example  and  basis  for  the  next  ? 
What  of  itself,  of  its  own  destinies  ?  The  generation  is  gone ; 
but  what  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it  ?  The  influence  of 
society  upon  the  morals  of  individuals  is  really  the  great  point 
which  gives  it  importance.  Perishable  otherwise,  and  so  not 
very  significant ;  not  to  be  underrated,  it  is  true,  but  only  thus 
to  be  duly  estimated. 

And  what,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle,  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  ?  We  have  the  conclusions  of  revelation.  How  do 
his  conclusions  compare  with  them  ?  What  is  the  grand  upshot 
of  his  system  ?  Lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !  Journey  ending 
no  where!  Reject  theology,  reject  revelation,  and  it  knows  not 
whither  it  goes.  All  this  grand  march  has  no  destination.  So- 
ciety can  no  more  be  solved  without  God  than  can  individual 
man.  Its  chief  relation  is  to  him ;  towards  him  is  all  true 
progress,  even  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  its  co- 
ordinate, the  love  of  man.  Society  is  composed  of  individuals, 
to  each  of  whom  the  loftiest  source  of  hope  and  strength  is  that 
derived  from  promised  communion  with  a  personal  God ;  without 
which,  the  principal  motives  of  noble  conduct  are  ignored.  Hu- 
man brotherJiood  arises  from  relation  to  a  common  Father,  and  is 
the  purest  and  most  beneficent  of  earthly  sejitiments. 
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What  is  it  that  gives  dignity  and  stability  to  the  Universe, 
that  preserves  it  from  being  the  mere  plaything  of  an  Almighty 
child  ?  It  is  responsibility.  Aside  from  this,  God  might  make 
and  unmake  worlds,  in  the  sportful  caprice  of  unlimited  power. 
This  is  the  weight  which  prevents  us  from  being  blown  away  by 
the  mere  breath  of  caprice.  This  it  is  which  gives  sobriety, 
dignity,  awful  seriousness  to  the  present  constitution  of  things. 
God  has  made,  and  he  will  conduct  to  its  consummation.  Life 
and  responsibility  are  inalienable.  Much  light  and  many  valua- 
ble hints  have  been  afforded  by  this  work  of  Mr.  Buckle  on  the 
history  of  civilisation,  but  his  scheme  of  disconnecting  the  world 
from  its  Author  is  an  impossible  condition  in  his  problem.  He 
will  have  to  concur  with  the  clergy  and  the  mass  of  mankind  in 
Christendom  in  the  view  that  God  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  not  leave  this  element  out  of  his  count.  Else  will  his  great 
expedition,  Armada  though  it  be  in  all  its  grandeur  of  appoint- 
ment, remain  forever  at  sea,  and  never  reach  the  only  haven — 
God. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

DEATH,  THE  RESURRECTION,  AND  THE  INTERME- 
DIATE STATE. 


There  are  perhaps  no  points  of  doctrine  about  which  the 
Christian  world  at  large  is  more  divided  than  those  which  have 
reference  to  death  and  the  second  advent.  We  speak  not  merely 
of  religious  dogmas,  but  of  popular  opinions ;  and  that,  for 
the  reason  that  popular  forms  of  belief  very  readily  grow  up 
beside,  and  sometimes  in  direct  conflict  with  a  Church's  accredit- 
ed standards,  and  because  they  alone  have  an  operative  power 
for  good  or  evil. 
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In  the  Romish  Church,  it  is  held  that  the  souls  of  all  "  the 
faithful"  pass  at  death  into  purgatory;*  where  they  remain  in 
sore  distress  till  by  masses  said  for  their  repose,  or  by  their  own 
penal  sufferings,  or  by  the  efficacy  of  both  combined,  they  are 
perfected  and  then  admitted  into  heaven.  At  the  last  day  all 
who  still  remain  in  this  sad  durance  receive  their  discharge. 

A  large  class  of  Episcopalians,  chiefly  those  known  as  High 
Church  people,  with  some  perhaps  of  other  churches,  maintain 
that  the  souls  of  none  of  the  redeemed  are  yet  in  heaven ;  that 
they  occupy  what  they  call  "the  intermediate  state,"  which  is 
construed  to  mean  the  intermediate ^?(Z<?e,  also  known  as  "para- 
dise," where,  in  a  condition  of  tranquil  hope  and  blessedness, 
they  await  the  resurrection  and  the  day  of  judgment. 

Every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  ought  to  be  aware  that 
this  doctrine,  in  connexion  with  the  dogma  of  sacramental  grace, 
(and  the  two  usually  go  together,)  was  the  germ  out  of  which 
was  gradually  developed  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
Except  for  this  tendency,  it  might  be  regarded  as  comparatively 
harmless.     Bloomfield  (Notes  on  Luke,  xxiii.  43,)  cites  Chrysos- 


*  Several  years  ago  we  were  struck  with  a  public  notice,  posted  by  archi- 
episcopal  authority  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  in  Bogota,  New  Grenada, 
inviting  "  the  faithful"  to  repair  to  the  cemetery  on  "All  Souls'  Day," 
(Dia  de  los  difuntos — day  of  the  dead,)  to  pray  and  make  "offerings"  for 
the  relief  of  "the  blessed  souls  in  Purgatory,"  with  especial  reference  to 
that  of  the  late  "  illustrious  Archbishop  Mosquera"  ;  and  granting  by  pon- 
tifical authorisation  special  indulgences  to  all  who  would  do  so.  Arch- 
bishop Mosquera  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  talent,  learning,  probity,  and 
zeal  for  his  religion.  His  private  character  was  above  reproach  even  by 
his  political  enemies — no  mean  distinction  among  the  clergy  of  a  Komish 
country ;  his  friends  esteemed  him  almost  a  saint,  and  he  died  in  exile,  a 
martyr  to  his  zeal  for  his  Church.  He  had  been  dead  five  or  six  years 
already ;  and  was  presumed'  to  be  still  in  purgatory !  What,  then,  could 
persons  less  eminent  expect  ?  In  theory  they  hold  that  some  few  persons  of 
most  saintly  life,  who  have  expiated  every  trace  of  even  venial  sins,  go 
straight  to  heaven  ;  but  in  practice  all  are  presumed  to  go  alike  to  purgato- 
ry ;  and  the  presumption  holds  good  till  the  "saints  indeed"  are  canonized, 
which  seldom  happens  till  they  have  been  long  dead  and  are  well-nigh 
forgotten.  But  the ,  fires  of  martyrdom  exempt  from  those  of  purgatory. 
"  The  faithful"  are  all  who  belong  to  their  fold — believers,  as  opposed  to 
iufidcls,  heretics,  and  schismatics. 
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torn  as  asserting  that  it  was  the  universal  faith  of  the  orthodox 
in  his  day.  But  inasmuch  as  sacramental  grace  was  found  inad- 
equate to  the  purpose  of  sanctifying  the  heart,  and  renovating 
the  outward  life,  and  left  most  of  its  participants  manifestly  unfit 
to  "see  God,"  lest  it  should  fall  into  discredit,  as  being  of  no 
practical  benefit,  the  intermediate  place  little  by  little  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  place  of  further  preparation  for  heaven;  where 
the  Church's  children  who  had  been  laggard  or  remiss  on  earth, 
might  perfect  the  work  of  salvation  already  begun.  When,  in 
the  progress  of  corruption,  penal  sufferings,  sacerdotally  or  self- 
imposed,  were  esteemed  the  indispensable  means  of  expiating 
post-baptismal  sins,  this  further  notion  was  engrafted  on  the 
finally  estabhshed  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  place ;  and  so 
sins,  that  through  indolence,  passion,  or  stress  of  worldly-minded- 
ness,  had  not  been  expiated  in  this  life,  might,  or  rather  must, 
be  atoned  for  by  penal  sufferings  in  the  place  of  separate  spirits. 
And  when  the  Church  learned  to  grant  dispensations  and  indul- 
gences to  the  living,  it  could  not  refuse  them  to  the  dead.  Pur- 
gatory has  been  an  inexhaustible  gold  mine  to  the  Romish 
priests ;  but  it  was  not,  as  many  Protestants  recklessly  assert, 
invented  by  them  for  this  purpose.  Like  other  mines,  they 
found  it  ready  made ;  it  was  the  grac^iyial  growth  of  ages — the 
legitimate  and  necessary  development  of  errors  held  and  taught 
even  by  good  men. 

There  are  individuals  scattered  through  different  Churches, 
but  forming  no  distinct  school  or  party,  who  hold  that  the  soul 
sleeps  with  the  body,  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  all  mortal 
woes,  until  the  resurrection ;  a  dreamless  sleep,  unless,  per- 
chance, it  be  sometimes  lighted  up  with  visions  of  coming  glory. 
John  Milton  and  the  late  Archbishop  Whately  are  examples  of 
this  class.  If  deference  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture  with  regard 
to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  unto  life, 
with  the  accompanying  salvation  and  exaltation  of  his  people, 
(which  is  undoubtedly  the  blessed  hope  of  the  Church,  and  of 
individual  Christians,  as  well  as  the  glorious  burden  of  New 
Testament  expectation  and  promise,)  be  the  ground-work  of  this 
and  of  the  immediately  preceding  opinion,  the  error,  though  by 
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no  means  trivial,  is  at  least  directed  toward  a  laudable  end,  viz., 
to  keep  ever  in  view  that  great  hope  of  our  calling,  which  no 
disciple  of  an  absent  Saviour  should  allow  for  a  day  to  lapse 
from  his  memory.  But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  '*  shut  up 
in  prison"  the  souls  of  Christ's  redeemed,  nor  yet  to  bury  them 
in  the  dark,  dank  grave,  in  order  to  render  "  the  glorious  ap- 
pearing of  our  great  God  and  Saviour"  an  object  of  desire  and 
hope  to  his  people  in  this  rude  conflict  of  life.  Richly  must  we 
merit  the  kind  but  severe  rebuke  of  the  Master  to  his  doubting 
disciples,  "  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  [and  apostles  too]  have  spoken,"  if  the  former  danger- 
ous doctrine,  or  the  latter  dismal  expectation,  is  needful  to  force 
us  to  "love  His  appearing." 

Among  the  more  strictly  evangelical  Protestant  Churches, 
that  Avell-founded  and  scriptural  doctrine  is  almost  universal, 
which  is  thus  expressed  in  our  Shorter  Catechism :  "  The  souls 
of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and 
do  immediately  pass  into  glory;  and  their  bodies,  being  still 
united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurrection." 
And  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  where  or  what  that 
"  glory"  is,  the  Confession  of  Faith  thus  amplifies :  "  They  are 
received  into  the  highest  heavens,  where  they  behold  the  face  of 
God  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their 
bodies."  Ch.  xxxii.  1.  No  less  than  this  did  the  dying  martyr 
Stephen  hope  for,  when  "looking  steadfastly  up  into  heaven,  he 
saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,"  and  cried  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!"  No  less 
than  this  did  the  holy  Paul  expect,  when  he  wrote,  "  Therefore 
we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in 
the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;  (for  we  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight;)  we  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be 
absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  2.  Cor. 
V.  6 — 8.  Of  his  manifested  and  bodily  presence  he  speaks,  be- 
cause he  could  not  be  absent  from  his  spiritual  and  divine  pres- 
ence in  life  any  more  than  in  death.  Nor  could  the  active  and 
zealous  apostle,  though  toil-worn  and  wearied  with  the  buffetings 
of  a  wicked  world,  have  had  so  earnest  "  a  desire  to  depart  and 
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to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,"  (Phil.  i.  23,)  if  he 
expected  his  burning,  busy  soul  to  sleep  in  unconsciousness  till 
the  resurrection,  before  he  should  be  blessed  with  the  presence  of 
that  Saviour  he  so  loved. 

But  as  there  is  on  earth  no  good  thing  which  is  not  liable  to 
abuse,  or  to  misuse,  so,  in  our  view,  does  it  seem  to  have  fallen 
ou1i#rith  this  delightful  doctrine.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  in  evangelical  Protestant  Churches  to  magnify  and 
exalt  the  intermediate  state  at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate.  By 
the  intermediate  state  we  mean,  of  course,  the  condition  of  a 
disembodied  spirit — the  state  intermediate  between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  or  in  what  we  take  to  be  well-applied  Scripture 
phraseology,  intermediate  between  "this  life"  and  "the  life  to 
come."  It  is  common  with  us  to  say  of  the  departed  servants  of 
God,  that  they  have  gone  to  their  reward  and  inheritance,  have 
come  to  their  eternal  rest,  have  entered  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord,  they  tread  the  golden  streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and 
gather  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations;  in  a  word,  that  they  have  "obtained  the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory."  These 
and  other  attributes  of  a  finished  redemption,  (of  which  Scripture 
says  never  a  word  in  relation  to  the  blessedness  of  "  the  dead 
who  in  die  Lord,")  are  transferred  without  stint  or  hesitation  to 
the  state  of  "the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  It  is 
neither  disingenuous  nor  uncharitable  to  say  that  the  popular 
notion  of  salvation  with  most  of  those  who  attend  our  churches, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  never  attend  them,  is  summarily  compre- 
hended in  "going  to  heaven  when  they  die;"  so  that  death 
(rather  than  the  resurrection,)  is  made  the  gate  of  life  and  effects 
the  consummation  of  our  hopes.  Of  course  the  resurrection  is 
assented  to  when  brought  into  view ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  so 
remote,  so  nearly  extraneous,  or  so  nearly  one  with  the  glory 
that  precedes  it,  that  it  is  seldom  taken  into  the  account,  nor 
ever  rctentively  kept  in  view.  "  The  hope  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,''  which  Paul  seemed  to  regard  as  embracing  every 
thing  else,  is  lost  sight  of  in  that  salvation  for  which  many  of 
the  most  pious  people  are  looking.     This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
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blissful  immortality  of  the  soul  with  Christ — not  to  the  exclusion, 
but  almost  without  any  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

In  the  type  of  religious  opinion  referred  to,  we  transfer  to  the 
state  after  death  what  is  spoken  only  of  that  which  follows  the 
resurrection ;  so  that  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  latter,  there 
is  very  little  to  add,  except  an  indefinite  increase  of  the  blessed- 
ness already  possessed.  When  we  have  assimilated  the  state  of 
disembodied  spirits  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  is  spoken  of 
those  who  are  ''  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world  (to  come) 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  what  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  conform  the  latter  also  to  the  former  ?  The  distinction 
between  the  blessedness  of  dying  in  the  Lord,  and  that  of  living 
by  the  power  of  Christ  to  die  no  more,  is  almost  lost.  To  this 
tendency,  perhaps,  even  more  than  to  any  ambiguity  of  scrip- 
tural language,  is  due  the  fact  that  the  resurrection  body  is  by 
many  regarded  as  little  different  from  the  disembodied  spirit ; 
and  the  "spiritual  body"  is  supposed  to  be  a  body  attenuated, 
refined,  spiritualised,  till  it  has  lost  nearly  every  attribute  of 
matter,  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  its  former  self,  and  little 
more  substantial  than  a  phantasm.  A  "spiritual  body,"  thus 
understood,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  "All  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  up  with  the  self-same  bodies,  and  none  other,  although 
with  different  qualities.*"     Conf.  Faith,  ch.  xxxii.  2. 


*  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  God  made  Adam  at  first  essentially  differ- 
ent from  what  he  intended  his  creature  man  to  be.  Nor  is  the  supposition 
more  probable  that  the  artifice  and  malice  of  Satan  should  cause  the  great 
Designer  to  abandon  his  primary  purpose,  change  his  plans,  and  produce  a 
new  creature  out  of  fallen  man,  essentially  unlike  the  manhood  in  which 
he  was  originally  created.  That  Satan  achieved  any  such  triumph  cannot 
be  for  a  moment  supposed  ;  we  lost  no  real  blessing  in  "  the  first  Adam" 
which  we  have  not  regained,  and  will  not  repossess  with  usury  in  "  the 
last  Adam."  "  From  what  the  apostle  here  says  of  the  contrast  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  of  the  earthly  and  perishable  nature  of  the  former  as 
compared  with  the  immortal  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  latter,  it  is  plain 
that  Adam  was  not,  as  to  his  body,  in  that  state  which  would  fit  him  for 
immortal  existence.  After  the  period  of  his  probation  was  past,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  a  change  in  him  would  have  taken  place  analogous  to  that 
which  is  to  take  place  in  those  believers  who  shall  be  alive  when  Christ 
comes  :  they  shall  not  die,  but  they  shall  be  changed.     Of  this  change  in 
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Some  perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  defend  this  confusion  as 
tending  to  render  death  the  more  desirable ;  others  may  perhaps 
regard  it  as  a  harmless  error,  if  an  error  at  all,  which  had  better 
be  let  alone.  We  think  otherwise;  and  of  many  hurtful  conse- 
quences we  will  mention  two. 

I.  It  gives  to  proselyting  errorists  a  serious  advantage,  of 
which  they  are  not  slow  to.  avail  themselves.  The  simple  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  that  the  souls  of  believers,  when  absent  from 
the  body,  are  present  with  Christ  in  heaven,  is  as  strongly  defen- 
sible as  any  other  point  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  our  cause  is 
weakened  by  the  extra-scriptural  additions  made  to  it.  The 
gospel  observes  a  remarkable  reticence  in  respect  of  the  interme- 
diate state,  as  though  the  Holy  Ghost  would  lead  us  to  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  our  ultimate  and  everlasting  state. 
We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  are 
"blessed;"  that  "they  do  rest  from  their  labors;"  that  their 
perfected  spirits  are  with  Christ,  who  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father ;  that  they  are  in  "paradise,"  which  is  elsewhere  spoken 
of  as  "the  third  heaven;"  and  here  the  veil  is  drawn.  But  of 
the  "crown,"  the  "kingdom,"  the  "reward,"  " the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed  in  us,"  of  "salvation"  and  "eternal  life," 
nothing  is  said  in  this  connexion. 

the  constitution  of  his  body,  the  tree  of  life  was  probably  constituted  the 
sacrament.  For  when  he  sinned  he  was  excluded  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
*  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for- 
ever.' Some  change  therefore  was  to  take  place  in  his  body  to  adapt  it  to 
live  forever."     Hodge  on  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 

Calvin  thus  comments  on  1  Cor.  xv.  60:  "Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption."  "What 
I  (Paul)  have  said  as  to  bearing  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Adam,  means 
this — that  we  must  be  renewed  in  respect  of  our  bodies  ;  inasmuch  as  our 
bodies  being  liable  to  corruption  cannot  inherit  the  incorruptible  kingdom 
of  God."  "  Hence  there  will  bo  no  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
otherwise  than  by  Christ  renewing  us  [body  and  soul]  after  his  own  image. 
^  Flesh  and  Mood, ^  however,  we  must  understand  according  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  at  present  are ;  for  our  flesh  will  be  a  participant  in  the 
glory  of  God ;  but  it  will  be  as  renewed  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ."  This  was  Calvin's  conception  of  a  "spiritual  body."  Compare 
the  corresponding  expressions,  "  spiritual  gift,"  "  spiritual  man,"  "  spirit- 
ual meat,"  "spiritual  drink,"  "  spiritual  rock." 
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Thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just," 
says  the  Master.  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  shall  he  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works."  The  aim  of  Paul  in  winning  Christ,  in 
knowing  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings,  was,  as  he  says,  "If  by  any  means  I  might 
attain  to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  Their  faith  is  com- 
mended who  though  "  tortured,  accepted  not  deliverance,  that 
they  might  attain  a  better  resurrection."  The  object  which  the 
sainted  Paul  kept  daily  in  view,  while  troubled  on  every  side, 
perplexed,  persecuted,  cast  down,  and  always  bearing  about  in 
the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  "  that  the  life  also  of 
Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  his  body ;"  and  this  he  repeats 
with  emphasis,  "  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  he  made  man- 
ifest in  our  mortal  flesh.''  When  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
peril  of  his  life,  his  trust  was  "in  God  which  raiseth  the  dead.** 
"The  crown  of  righteousness"  the  Lord  will  give  "in  that  day,** 
"to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  It  is  "when  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  that  we  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life 
that  fadeth  not  away,"  and  for  it  we  are  to  be  "faithful  unto 
death."  The  inheritance,  with  the  accompanying  salvation,  is 
"reserved  in  heaven,  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time."  It 
is  "in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the 
throne  of  his  glory,"  that  his  faithful  servants  shall  "receive  an 
hundred  fold  and  inherit  eternal  life."  The  trial  of  our  faith, 
more  precious  than  of  gold,  is  to  be  "  found  unto  praise  and 
honor  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  from 
his  judgment  throne  that  Jesus  is  yet  to  say  to  his  people  that 
have  believed  and  followed  him,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  For  all  these  and  other  reasons,  St.  Peter  exhorts  us, 
"  Wherefore,  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and  hope 
to  the  end  for  the  grace  [the  unmerited  favor]  which  is  to  be 
brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Now,  when  the  advocate  of  the  so-ca'lled  "intermediate  state" 
urges  these  and  other  Scriptures  like  these,  of  which  there  are 
many,  in  favor  of  his  opinion  that  the  souls  of  believers  are  not 
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admitted  into  heaven  until  they  are  reunited  to  their  bodies,  the 
unwary  and  simple  are  easily  ensnared ;  and  the  man  who  super- 
adds to  the  scriptural  statement  the  popular  additions  enumera- 
ted above,  will  need  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  skill  to  hold 
his  ground  against  an  able  antagonist.     The  difficulty  is,  not 
that  the  other  is  right,  but  that  he  undertakes  to  defend  too 
much,  and  therefore  fights  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  and  there  is 
too  much  of  truth  on  both  sides  for  either  to  gain  a  signal  victo- 
ry.   The  gospel  truth  is  as  simple  as  it  is  glorious.     Christ  "after 
he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever,  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  ;  from  henceforth  expecting  [waiting]  till  his 
enemies  be  made  his  footstool."     But  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  successive  generations  of  his  people  can  tarry  till  he 
come  without  sin  unto  salvation,  he  takes  their  souls,  at  death, 
to  await  with  him  "the  day  of  redemption."     And    "all  things 
remain  in  suspense,"  as  Calvin  says,  "till  Christ  appears  as  the 
Redeemer."     Paul  is  as  truly  an  expectant  of  redemption  now, 
as  he  was  when  he  wrote,  "And  not  only  they,  (the  whole  crea- 
tion,) but  we  ourselves  also,  which  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body."     Rom.  viii.  23. 
Unless  we  have  greatly  misconceived  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
on  this  most  interesting  subject,  "eternal  life"  is  as  truly  life 
manifesting  itself  through  a  corporeal  frame,  as  is  that  vain  life 
which  we  spend  as  a  shadow  on  the  earth.     It  would  seem  to  be 
the  essential  and  unalterable  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  manifes- 
tation of  all  human  life  is  hodily.     It  is  so  now,  it  will  be  so 
hereafter ;  it  is  not  so  in  the  intermediate  state.     The  believer, 
therefore,  when  mortal  life  ends,  is  said  to  be  asleep,  sometimes 
to  be  dead.     "  David  is  not  ascended  into  the  heavens,"  for  "he 
is  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this 
day."     Acts  ii.  29,  34.     Believers  now  "have  eternal  life;"  the 
seed  of  immortality  is  in  them,  but  the  life  is  not  manifested,  for 
"the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin."     They  have  it  still  more 
gloriously  at  death,  but  it  is  not  manifested ;  the  body  sleeps  in 
the  dust.     "Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God ;"  and  so  it  will  continue  hidden  till  "  Christ  who  is  our  life 
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shall  appear."  For  this  cause,  Paul  speaks  of  the  resurrection 
as  "the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God"  in  their  true  charac- 
ter, life,  and  destiny ;  for  which  the  material  creation  is  waiting 
with  eager  desire  and  longing  soHcitude.  The  glorious  destiny 
of  the  elect  is  that  they  "shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ;" 
but  this  may  not  be  while  "  death  reigns  over  all,  from  Adam  to 
Moses,"  and  fronj  Moses  to  the  end  of  the  world;  nor  can  it  be 
till,  like  "  Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  they  die  no  more ; 
death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  them."*  Paul  and  Peter  and 
David  can  no  more  be  said  to  live  now,  than  Christ  lived  the 
three  days  he  was  in  the  grave ;  and  they  do  live  in  no  other 
sense  than  Jesus  did,  while  yet  he  was  dead.  As  Christ's  humil- 
iation continued  till  his  resurrection,  so  does  the  humiliation  of 
his  people  continue  till  the  promised  "  times  of  refreshing,"  the 
times  of  restitution,  when  God  shall  send  Jesus  Christ  "  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation."  Nay  more;  it  may  be 
said  that  in  an  important  sense  Christ's  humiliation  is  still  con- 
tinued and  prolonged  in  that  of  "  the  Church,  which  is  his  body, 
the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all." 

11.  The  second  consequence  of  the  confusion  we  are  dep- 
recating is  much  more  serious;  to  wit,  that  by  it  the  second 


*  This,  as  we  suppose,  unfolds  the  full  import  of  Christ's  words,  "  Who- 
soever will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  Find  what?  Not  mere- 
ly the  life  of  his  soul ;  he  did  not  lose  that ;  he  shall  find  all  he  lost,  only 
better  and  more  abundant ;  he  lost  it  a  mortal  life,  he  shall  find  it  immortal. 
"He  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world,  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal." 
"  Some  of  you  they  shall  cause  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  there  shall  not  a  hair 
of  your  head  perish. ' ' 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  only  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  takes  specially  in  hand  to  comfort  Christians  in 
bereavement,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  disembodied  spirit's  blessedness  ;  as 
if  this  were  so  overshadowed  by  the  glory  that  excelleth,  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  any  special  mention  of  it.  "Sorrow  not,  concerning  them  which 
are  asleep,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring 
with  him,  etc.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words, "  1  Thes. 
iv.  13 — 18.  But  for  some  change  of  popular  sentiment  since  Paul's  day, 
^'  these  words"  would  be  oftencr  used  as  our  sweetest  consolation  in  bereave- 
ment, adversity,  and  sorrow. 
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coming  of  our  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  awards 
of  the  last  and  great  day  are  reduced  to  a  place  of  secondary 
importance.  When  we  regard  the  promised  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  almost  in  their  totality,  as  already  the  heritage  of  "  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,"  that  grand  passage  with  which 
St.  Peter  opens  his  first  epistle  quite  breaks  down,  and  his  stir- 
ring appeal  falls  on  listless  ears :  "  Wherefore  ,gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is 
to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
adversary  could  devise  no  more  effectual  means  of  banishing  from 
our  minds  all  habitual  love  of  Christ's  appearing,  and  care  about 
the  resurrection,  than  to  lead  us  into  the  common  error  that  the 
blessedness  immediately  subsequent  upon  "the  death  of  the 
righteous"  is  the  only  "  salvation"  about  which  we  need  concern 
ourselves.*  We  have  heard  intelligent  persons  inquire  what 
need  there  is  for  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  for  the  resurrection, 
and  for  the  general  judgment,  since  each  individual  is  judged 
when  he  dies  and  receives  his  reward  according  to  his  works. 
The  inquiry  is  a  very  natural  one,  all  things  considered ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  answering  it  may  have  given  rise  to  a  frequent  rep- 
resentation of  the  day  of  judgment,  in  which  the  idea  largely 
predominates  that  it  is  a  day  in  which  God  will  vindicate  before 
the  assembled  universe  his  righteousness  in  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments  already  made,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
dead  are  concerned.  As  we  have  till  now  spoken  exclusively  of 
the  righteous,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  once  for  all  of  the 
wicked.  The  Bible  representation  is  simple  but  terrible:  "The 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation,  and  to 
reserve  the  unjust  [their  souls  in  hell,  their  bodies  in  the  prison- 


*  "  If  the  second  coining  of  Christ  is  to  Christians  of  the  present  day  less 
an  object  of  desire  than  it  was  to  their  brethren  during  the  apostolic  age,  it 
must  be  because  they  think  the  Lord  is  •  slack  concerning  his  promise'  and 
forget  that  with  him  a  thousand  years  is  as  one  day."  Hodge  on  1  Cor.  i.  7. 
A  more  satisfactory  reason,  perhaps,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  in  general  lost  that  intelligent  apprehension  which  characterised  the 
apostolic  Christians,  of  the  inestimable  blessings  which  will  never  be  theirs 
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house  of  the  grave,] — to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judg- 
ment TO  BE  PUNISHED."  '2  Pet.  ii.  9.  As  the  blessedness  of 
dying  in  the  Lord  is  completely  overshadowed  by  that  greater 
blessedness  of  "reigning  in  life"  with  Christ,  and  as  the  benefits 
accruing  to  believers  at  death  would  seem  to  be  a  forestalment 
only  of  "  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us  at  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  sons  of  Grod,"  so  the  misery  of  the  Christless  at 
death  would  seem  to  be  a  dreadful  prelibation  of  what  is 
comprised  in  that  woful  destiny,  "the  resurrection  of  damna- 
tion." 

We  offer  no  apologies  for  quoting  here  a  few  sentences  from 
the  writings  of  Calvin,  as  showing  the  views  of  the  Protestant 
Church  three  hundred  years  ago.  "  He  alone,  therefore,  has 
made  a  solid  proficiency  in  the  gospel,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  continual  meditation  upon  the  blessed  resurrection."  "There- 
fore I  have  observed  that  the  advantage  of  Christ's  benefits  is 
solely  enjoyed  by  those  who  elevate  their  minds  to  the  resurrec- 
tion. Thus  Paul  also  sets  before  believers  this  object,  towards 
which  he  tells  us  he  directs  all  his  own  efforts,  forgetting  every- 
thing else,  'if  by  any  means  he  may  attain  unto  it.' "  Insti- 
tutes, B.  iii.,  ch.  XXV.  1  and  2.  This  language,  which  may 
seem  harsh  in  our  day,  is  somewhat  modified  in  the  next  extract. 
"  But  this  we  may  positively  conclude,  that  no  man  has  made 
any  good  proficiency  in  the  school  of  Christ,  but  he  who  joyfully 
expects  both  the  day  of  death  and  that  of  the  final  resurrection." 
"  Let  us  therefore  acquire  a  sounder  judgment ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  blind  and  stupid  cupidity  of  our  flesh,  let  us  not 
hesitate  to  desire  the  advent  of  the  Lord  AS  of  all  events  the 
MOST  AUSPICIOUS.  For  he  shall  come  to  us  as  a  Redeemer,  to 
deliver  us  from  this  bottomless  gulf  of  all  evils  and  miseries,  and 
introduce  us  into  that  blessed  inheritance  of  his  life  and  glory." 
"  To  conclude  in  one  word,  the  cross  of  Christ  triumphs,  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  over  the  devil  and  the  flesh,  over  sin  and 
impious  men,  only  when  their  eyes  are  directed  to  the  power  of 
the  resurrection."  Institutes,  B.  iii.,  ch.  ix.  5,  6.  It  is  possible 
that  some  persons  may  regard  the  great  reformer  as  but  partially 
enlightened  on  the  blessedness  of  the  pious  dead.     It  may  be  so; 
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but,  judged  bj  the  same  rule,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exclude 
Paul  and  Peter  from  the  same  condemnation.* 

We  have  sometimes  heard  the  opinion  expressed,  that  "the 
redemption  of  our  body"  is  not  necessarily  essential  to  salvation; 
that  we  can  conceive  of  a  "salvation  of  the  soul"  of  which  the 
redemption  of  the  body  forms  no  part.  So  we  can,  and  the 
conception  is  lamentably  familiar ;  but  it  is  essentially  a  diifer- 
ent  salvation  from  that  which  the  gospel  announces. f  It  may  with 
equal  reason  be  said  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  formed  no 
essential  part  of  his  atonement ;  albeit,  if  Christ  rose  not,  our 
faith  is  vain  and  the  gospel  is  a  fable ;  a  dead  Redeemer  could 
not  give  life  to  us.  We  can  conceive  of  a  work  of  redemption  of 
which  this  formed  no  part ;  but  it  would  be  one  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Christ  accomplished.  We  can  conceive 
of  either  of  the  two,  and  the  two  conceptions  would  naturally 
go  together ;  but  they  are  both  equally  unscriptural.  Christ 
did  not  leave  his  body  in  the  grave,  as  if  he  assumed  it  merely  to 
qualify  himself  for  suffering.  And  since  he  rose,  they  must  rise; 
because  he  lives,  they  shall  live,  in  him,  with  him,  like  him,  by 
the  power  of  his  own  endless  life.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  not 
merely  in  attestation  of  his  Father's  acceptance  of  his  person 


*  Paul  only,  with  Luke  and  John,  of  all  the  New  Testament  writers, 
make  any  distinct  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  holy  dead  until  the  resurrec- 
tion. Even  these  references  are  few,  though  amply  sufficient  to  show  that 
they  are  with  Christ  in  his  glory. 

f  "The  salvation  of  our  souls,"  of  which  Peter  speaks,  (1  Pet.  i.  9,)  is 
that  which  is  "  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time,"  and  of  course  em- 
braces the  whole  person,  body  as  well  as  soul ;  "  eight  souls"  (ch.  iii.  20)  is 
eight  persons.  "  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his'own  soul^"  does  not  mean  the  soul  as  distinguished  from  the 
body.  It  is  the  same  word  which  in  the  preceding  verse  is  twice  translated 
life^  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,"  etc.;  "  but  here  denotes 
that  which  lives,  enjoys,  and  suffe7'S — to  lose  his  soul,  his  life,  himself." 
Alexander  in  loc.  The  reason  Christ  immediately  assigns  is  confirmatory 
of  the  same  view:  "  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  with  his  angels  ;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works."  Matt.  xvi.  25 — 27.  In  Luke  ix.  25,  the  same  truth  is  thus 
taught :  "  What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
himself,  or  be  cast  away  P' 
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and  work  for  us,  but  that,  of  all  the  dead,  he  first  might  obtain 
that  life  and  immortality  which  we  now  possess  in  him,  and  shall 
one  day  receive  from  him.  ''  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over 
all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast 
given  him."  To  this  end,  '^  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  Here  then, 
as  Calvin  beautifully  remarks,  we  enjoy  peculiar  consolation, 
"that  we  find  life  in  our  own  flesh."     Inst.  B.  iv.,  ch.  xvii.  8. 

It  may,  however,  appear  to  some,  that  since  the  holy  dead  will 
infallibly  attain  to  the  "resurrection  of  life,"  the  alleged  errors 
as  to  the  state  after  death,  can  be  productive  of  no  harm  ;  and 
that  while  laboring  to  bring  souls  to  Christ,  it  were  better  to  let 
harmless  opinions  alone.  Granting  all  that  is  claimed,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  errors  are  harmless.  The  Church  may  suffer 
fatally  from  an  error  which  is  not  fatal  to  the  individual.  All 
Church  history  bears  testimony  that  false  opinions  held  and 
defended  by  devoted  and  holy  men,  have  been  seeds  of  most 
pestilential  heresy  to  subsequent  ages.  "  Errorists  seldom  see 
the  consequences  of  the  false  opinions  which  they  embrace. 
Many  allow  themselves  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  this  very  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Yet 
Paul  teaches  that  the  denial  of  the  one  involves  the  denial  of  the 
other."*  The  first  step  towards  the  denial  of  a  doctrine  is  to 
undervalue  it.  The  setting  a  light  esteem  on  the  resutrection 
and  the  blessings  attendant  thereupon,  may  seem  to  some  a 
harmless  error  now ;  but  the  next  generation  may  doubt  what 
we  undervalue,  and  yet  the  next  may  deny  what  the  former 
doubted.  When  true  and  warm-hearted  piety  declines,  latent 
errors  spring  up  and  grow  apace.  The  popular  errors  on  which 
we  are  commenting,  may  in  two  generations,  with  an  increase  of 
worldliness  and  formalism,  lead  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now 
called  "  evangelical  Protestantism"  to  question  and  ultimately 
to  deny  the  associated  doctrines  of  the  second  advent,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  the  general  judgment.     Individuals  too 
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often  have  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  immediate  and  personal 
consequences  of  their  acts  and  opinions :  an  error  to  which 
warm-hearted  and  zealous  men  are  especially  prone.  But  a 
Church  is  longer-lived,  and  in  love  and  faithfulness  to  her  chil- 
dren yet  unborn,  ought  to  hold  fast  all  the  truth,  and  retain 
the  form  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  sound  words. 

Believing  that  the  errors  indicated  are  dangerous  in  their 
tendency,  as  well  as  wide-spread  and  popular,  perhaps  increas- 
ingly so,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  cause,  that  we  may 
apply  the  remedy. 

I.  It  would  seem  that  the  heart  of  fallen  man  has  a  secret  and 
strong  repugnance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  In  theo- 
ry we  would  have  judged  the  reverse  to  be  true ;  but  facts  and 
theory  are  here  in  conflict.  Sin  has  stupefied  as  well  as  darken- 
ed our  minds.  The  popular  mythologies  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  taught  that  the  spirits  or  "shades"  of  men  were  happy 
or  miserable  after  death,  according  as  their  lives  had  been  virtu- 
ous or  impious.  The  same  belief  may  be  more  or  less  distinctly 
traced  in  all  the  religious  systems  that  have  prevailed  among 
men.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  distinctively  Christian  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  for  the  soul  after 
death.  We  may  regard  some  notion  of  it  as  natural,  if  not 
congenial,  to  men  of  all  races  and  religions.  It  would  seem 
to  be  easily  apprehended  and  readily  retained.  The  better  class 
of  the  old  philosophers  taught  "the  immortality  of  the  soul"  as 
probable  and  desirable ;  and  their  arguments  are  as  conclusive  as 
unassisted  human  reason  could  produce.  We  cannot  censure 
them  for  knowing  nothing  of  the  proper  immortality  of  man, 
because  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  purely  a  doctrine  of  rev- 
elation, undiscoverable  by  human  wisdom.  We  should  have 
thought,  however,  that  once  revealed  and  proposed  to  the  minds 
of  men,  it  would  have  been  hailed  as  heaven's  best  boon  to  a 
dying  race.  But  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The 
clmrch  of  Corinth  was  early  distracted  by  religious  teachers  who 
maintained  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  neither  possible 
nor  desirable.  Others,  as  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  subverted 
the  doctrine  by  teaching  "  that  the   resurrection  was   already 
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past" — understanding  it  figuratively,  perhaps.  The  "wise  of 
this  world"  in  our  day,  who  hold  to  some  form  of  a  future  life, 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  as  much  contemptu- 
ous scorn  as  did  those  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  who  en- 
countered Paul  in  Athens.  There  seem  to  be  multitudes  in 
Christian  lands  to  whom  the  preaching  of  "Jesus  and  the 
resurrection"  appears  to  be  almost  a  setting  forth  of  stiange 
gods.  More  wonderful  still,  yet  strictly  in  keeping  with  our 
argument,  is  the  fact  that  many  Christian  philosophers  argue 
the  question  (?f  man's  future  life  so  exclusively  on  the  principles 
of  the  old  philosophers,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  blissful 
immortality  of  the  soul  bounded  their  highest  aspirations.  Un- 
reasonable, therefore,  as  it  may  appear,  it  seems  nevertheless 
true,  that  man  naturally  turns  away  from  the  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  hence  it  is  the  less  surprising  that  "  many  allow  them- 
selves to  entertain  doubts  as  to  this  doctrine,  who  would  be 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment ;"  and  that  multitudes  of  sincere  Christians,  while  giving  it 
an  honored  place  in  their  creeds,  allow  it  no  corresponding  place 
in  their  hopes  and  affections.  Calvin  represents  the  devil  as 
having  a  special  enmity  against  the  resurrection ;  and  no  wonder, 
since  it  is  he  "who  had  the  power  of  death."  "But  Satan," 
says  the  reformer,  "  has  not  only  stupefied  men's  minds  to  make 
them  bury  the  memory  of  the  resurrection,  together  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  but  has  endeavored  to  corrupt  this  point  of 
doctrine  by  various  fictions,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  its  total 
subversion.  Not  to  mention  that  he  began  to  oppose  it  in  the 
days  of  Paul,  not  long  after  arose  the  millenarians,  who  limited 
the  reign  of  Christ  to  a  thousand  years."  Inst.  B.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 
5.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  peculiar  principles  of  ancient 
or  modern  millenarianism,  nor  any  desire  to  defend  them.  But 
if  Calvin  speaks  so  severely  of  them,  because  by  their  incessant 
reference  to  the  millennium,  they  seemed  to  limit  the  blessedness 
of  Christ's  risen  saints  to  a  thousand  years,  and  thus  debased 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  what  would  he  have  said,  or 
have  not  said,  of  the  errors  on  which  we  are  animadverting, 
which  tend  to  bury  the  doctrine  in  deep  forgetfulness,  by  trans- 
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ferring  nearly  all  of  its  peculiar  glories  and  blessedness  to  the 
state  after  death  ?  If  we  expect,  or  seem  to  expect,  the  sum  of 
Christ's  blessings  at  the  hour  of  our  death,  to  what  end  shall  we, 
with  Paul,  be  "groaning  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption^ 
to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  hody^''  and  not  rather  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  body  beneath  the  power  of  death  ?  Or  how  shall  we, 
with  •Peter,  be  ''  looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  God?" 

JI.  In  assigning  a  second,  and  the  only  other  reason  we  shall 
offer,  we  would  do  so  with  becoming  modesty,  as  involving  a 
question  about  which  learned  and  good  men  differ  much ;  to  wit, 
the  time  of  the  second  advent.  But  we  would  suggest  the  inqui- 
ry whether  the  lamentable  and  wide-spread  indifference  to  the 
resurrection  and  the  second  advent,  be  not  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that,  by  very  general  consent,  they  are  put  at  a  great  distance 
in  the  future?  An  extended  explanation  may  be  needed  to  bring 
this  inquiry  fairly  before  us. 

In  Scripture  the  day  is  usually  spoken  of  as  indefinitely  near ; 
by  us,  as  indefinitely  far  off.  There,  it  is  a  day  to  be  desired 
above  all  other  days,  yet  to  be  waited  for  with  patience ;  with 
us,  the  tendency  is  to  put  death  for  that  day,  so  that  it  is  the 
less  strange  that  many  should  expect  death  to  bring  them  the 
grace  and  glory  promised  "at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Then,  it  was  a  day  to  be  looked  for  and  hastened  unto,  and 
looking  for  such  things,  to  "  be  diligent  that  they  might  be 
found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless;"  now,  we 
hand  it  over  to  our  descendants  at  least  a  thousand  years,  thirty 
or  forty  generations,  in  the  future.  It  is  of  first  importance  to 
bear  in  mind  that  what  the  apostles  wrote  on  this  subject,  as  on 
all  others  of  general  interest,  was  spoken  to  the  Church  in  all 
ages,  and  not  to  the  Apostolic  Church  particularly.  Yet  this 
only  makes  it  the  more  evident  that  Christ  would  have  his  people 
hy  hope  to  bring  near  that  day,  while  hy  faith  they  waited  for  it, 
even  as  "  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it."  The  very  terms  in  which 
the  Church  in  all  ages  is  to  express  its  hopes  and  fears — "  Behold, 
I  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
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changed ;"  "  This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that 
we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  etc; 
"  And  now,  little  children,  abide  in  him ;  that  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  him 
at  his  coming ;"  "But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that 
that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief" — bear  out  the  same 
representation ;  while  teaching  that  those  who  sleep  have  as 
much  interest  in  that  day,  as  those  "  who  are  alive  and  remain 
unto"  Christ's  personal  coming. 

We  quote  the  admirable  words  of  the  late  Professor  Butler : 
"  But  to  seek  to  penetrate  more  closely  into  these  awful  secrets 
is  vain.  A  sacred  obscurity  envelopes  them ;  the  cloud  that 
shrouded  the  actual  presence  of  God  on  the  mercy-seat,  shrouds 
his  .still  expected  presence  on  the  throne  of  judgment.  It  is  a 
purposed  obscurity,  a  most  salutary  and  useful  obscurity,  a  wise 
and  merciful  denial  of  knowledge.  In  this  matter  it  is  his  gra- 
cious will  to  be  the  perpetual  subject  of  watchfulness,  expecta- 
tion, conjecture,  fear,  desire — but  no  more.  To  cherish  antici- 
pation, he  has  permitted  gleams  of  light  to  cross  the  darkness : 
to  baffle  presumption,  he  has  made  them  only  gleams.  He  has 
harmonised  with  consummate  skill  every  part  of  his  revelation  to 
produce  this  general  result :  now  speaking  as  if  a  few  seasons 
more  were  to  herald  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth ;  now  as 
if  his  days  were  thousands  of  years ;  at  one  moment  whispering 
into  the  ear  of  his  disciple,  at  another  retreating  into  the  depth 
of  infinite  ages.  It  is  his  purpose  thus  to  live  in  our  faith  and 
hope,  remote  yet  near,  pledged  to  no  moment,  possible  at  any ; 
worshipped  not  with  the  consternation  of  a  near,  or  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  distant  certainty,  hut  with  the  anxious  vigilance  that 
awaits  a  contingency  ever  at  hand.  This,  the  deep  devotion  of 
watchfulness,  humility,  and  awe,  he  who  knows  us  best,  knows  to 
be  the  fittest  posture  for  our  spirits ;  therefore  does  he  preserve 
the  salutary  suspense  that  ensures  it,  and  therefore  will  he  deter- 
mine his  advent  to  no  definite  day  in  the  calendar  of  eternity."* 

No  language  could  more  eloquently  and  forcibly  express  the 


*  Archer  Butler's  Sermons.     First  Series.     Sermon  I. 
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doctrine  of  our  own  Church ;  for  it  is  as  truly  part  of  our  doc- 
trine as  justification  by  faith  and  the  sovereign  decrees  of  God. 
"As  Christ  would  have  us  to  be  certainly  persuaded  that  there 
shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  both  to  deter  all  men  from  sin,  and  for 
the  greater  consolation  of  the  godly  in  their  adversity,  so  will  he 
have  that  day  unknown  to  men,  that  they  may  shake  oif  all  carnal 
security,  and  be  always  watchful,  because  they  know  not  at  what 
hour  the  Lord  will  come ;  and  may  be  ever  prepared  to  say. 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  Amen."  Conf.  Faith,  ch. 
xxxiii.  3.  Thus,  in  all  the  ages  of  his  past  absence,  and  in  his 
absence,  perhaps,  for  as  many  ages  to  come,  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
that  great  day  of  grace  and  glory,  is  always  near,  because  it  is 
always  impending.  This  doctrine  of  the  constant  pendency  of 
the  day  of  Christ,  (not  merely  in  our  day,  but  from  the  begin- 
ning,) is  distasteful  to  some  persons ;  but  we  think  it  no  less 
certainly  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  than  it  is  the  fully  accredited 
doctrine  of  our  Church.  How,  indeed,  should  the  idea  of  pen- 
dency be  expressed,  if  it  is  not  in  scores  of  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  can  refer,  even  by  accommodation,  neither  to 
death  nor  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  and  dispensa- 
tion ?  Nor  is  there  anything  preposterous  in  it,  as  some  assert. 
In  a  sermon  intended  to  demonstrate  the  author's  belief  that 
"the  end  is  not  yet,"  nor  will  be  for  ages  to  come,  the  late 
Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  says,  "  Upon  any  of  these  various  suppo- 
sitions it  is  still  true  that  the  primary  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
was  in  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state,  with  the  previous  or 
accommpanying  change  of  dispensations;  yet  it  was  so  framed  as 
to  leave  it  doubtful,  until  the  event,  whether  a  still  more  terrible 
catastrophe  was  not  intended.  However  clear  the  contrary  may 
now  seem  to  us,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  opinion,  which  so 
many  entertained,  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  of  the  old 
economy  might  be  coincident.  This  ambiguity  is  not  accidental, 
but  designed,  as  in  many  other  prophecies  of  Scripture."*  Cal- 
vin, in  his  Commentaries,  expresses  the  same  idea  of  pendency  in 
every  possible  variety  of  language. 


*  Alexander's  Sermons.    Vol.  I.     Sermon  xxi. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  New  Testament  was  constructed  on 
this  very  principle,  so  as  to  keep  the  en4  ever  near  in  our  appre- 
hension, and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  amplest  scope  for  all  the 
inscrutable  designs  of  Providence:  at  all  events,  this  was  the 
effect  produced.  The  declaration  of  Paul  that  the  day  of  Christ 
would  not  come  till  the  man  of  sin  had  been  manifested,  seems  to 
us,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  have  very  evident- 
ly postponed  the  day  to  a  future  then  very  remote ;  but  it  could 
not  have  seemed  so  to  the  Church  of  that  age,  as  the  apostle 
proceds  to  redirect  them  to  "the  patient  waiting  for  Christ," 
and  especially  as  John  shortly  after  said,  "  It  is  the  last  time 
(Greek,  hour) ;  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even 
now  are  there  many  antichrists ;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the 
last  time  (hour).  That  "last  hour"  is  still  unspent,  and  may 
still  run  on  for  ages,  though  the  language  does  not  favor  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  years  will  not  by 
any  means  have  exhausted  it.*  The  few  passages  which  seem  to 
point  to  a  literal  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christianity,  would 
indicate  that  the  end  is  very  far  off,  did  not  many  others  seem  as 
clearly  to  teach  that  wickedness  and  oppression  and  idolatry 
would  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  "  in  that  day  a 
man  shall  cast  away  his  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold,  for 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth 
to  shake  terribly  the  earth."  The  "glorious  day  of  grace," 
with  which  "  all  the  promises  do  travail,"  would  seem  to  us  to 
be  subject  to  no  mutation,  nor  end ;  and  would  suggest  that  then 
death  and  he  that  hath  the  power  of  it  will  have  been  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  forever ;  no  more  shall  men  learn  war,  when  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  "  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sor- 
row and  sighing  shall  flee  away."  The  eleventh  chapter  of 
Romans  would  seem  to  teach  the  national  restoration  of  the  now 
unbelieving  Jewish  race,  did  not  other  passages  seem  to  teach 
that  their  rejection  (excepting  always  the  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace)  was  final ;  and  did  not  the  apostle,  in  the 
same  passage,  give  some  ground  for  the  opinion  of  the  Reform- 


*  Fairbairn  on  Prophecy.    Eev.  xx.  4. 
VOL.  XVII.,  NO.  2. — 12. 
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ers*  and  others,  that  in  the  restoration  of  Israel  he  merges  the 
present  with  the  eternal  state,  and  that  nothing  more  was  taught 
than  that  God  would  continue  to  take  out  of  the  Jewish  race,  as 
out  of  the  Gentile  nations,  a  people  for  his  name,  who  should 
show  forth  his  glory.  However  the  fact  be  accounted  for,  the 
impression  was  almost  or  quite  universal  for  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, an,d  even  later,  that  "this  present  world"  would  last 
rather  a  short  than  a  long  time.  As  to  the  course  of  events 
symbolically  represented  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  belief  that  they  were  nearly  all  fulfilled  at  the  rise  of 
Constantine,  when  the  same  opinion  is  not  wanting  of  advocates 
in  our  day ;  and  when  even  now,  each  new  writer  on  the  book 
interprets  its  symbols  on  a  system  of  his  own.  As  to  the 
"thousand  years"  which  are  to  precede  the  final  scene  before 
the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  appear,  no  passage  of  Scripture 
seems  so  mysterious  and  uncertain,  nor  is  there  any,  perhaps, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  little  is  really 
known. t  Christ  himself,  as  a  human  prophet,  says  he  did  not 
know  how  near  or  how  far  off  the  day  of  judgment  was, 
(Mark  xiii.  32) ;  and  if  from  the  great  Prophet  and  Apostle  of 
the  Church  this  knowledge  was  withholden,  it  would  hardly  be 
imparted  to  any  subsequent  prophet  or  apostle.  The  impressive 
lesson  taught  by  our  Saviour  is:  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  and  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 


*  Hodge  on  Romans,  (unabridged,)  ch.  xi.  15 — 25 — 27. 

f  Dr.  Hodge,  after  combating  the  theory  of  the  two  resurrections,  wisely 
adds,  "All  this,  however,  is  said  with  diffidence  and  submission.  It  may 
prove  to  be  otherwise.  The  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  produced  the 
universal  impression  that  the  first  coming  of  Christ  was  to  he  attended  at 
once  by  events  which  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  require  ages  to 
bring  about."  Hodge  on  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  And  Dr.  Alexander,  in  the 
sermon  already  quoted  from,  after  a  full  exposition  of  reasons  for  believing 
that  "  the  end  is  not  yet,"  but  is  still  distant,  acknowledges  that  even  these 
reasons  are  not  conclusive,  "  so  that  after  all  it  is  a  doubtful  point." 

Unfulfilled  prophecy  furnishes  us  with  a  very  doubtful  clue  to  God's  fu- 
ture purposes  ;  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  write  history  beforehand.  He  will 
fulfil  every  word  he  has  spoken  in  his  own  time  and  way,  and  we  will  then 
conclude  that  it  is  best  done  as  he  will  have  it. 
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power."  (Acts  v.  7.)  If  it  was  once  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
God  to  hold  this  knowledge  in  his  own  keeping,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  subsequently  changed  his  mind.  They,  therefore, 
who  affirm  that  the  day  will  occur  within  a  given  term,  and  they 
no  less  who  deny,  would  seem  to  be  too  wise  in  the  secret  pur- 
poses of  God.  Christ  tells  us  that  many  would  be  saying,  Lo 
here,  or  lo  there,  when  the  time  of  his  appearing  was  yet  far 
distant :  he  tells  us  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  most  of  his 
people  would  be  fully  persuaded  that  he  had  yet  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  heaven  before  his  advent,  when  in  fact  his  work  there  was 
quite  accomplished,  and  he  was  already  coming  in  his  glory: 
"In  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 
"Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is." 

Many  of  the  Reformers,  and  Luther  particularly,*  cherished 
the  belief  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  very  near  at  hand,  and 
readily  gave  heed  to  supposititious  omens  of  that  event.  Calvin, 
wiser  than  his  contemporaries,  says  that  we  are  all  affected  by 
two  contrary  evils,  too  much  haste,  and  slothfulness ;  and  that 
Peter,  like  Paul,  applies  the  corrective  when  he  exhorts  us  to  be 
"looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God," 
which  he  renders  waiting  for,  and  hastening  unto,  implying  that 
we  should  be  neither  impatient  nor  indifferent ;  that  we  should 
hasten  always,  but,  as  he  says,  "  hasten  slowly"  unto  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  God — a  lesson  as  much  needed  now,  apparently,  in 
both  its  parts,  as  in  the  days  of  Peter  or  of  Calvin.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  add  that  the  Reformers  regarded  the  thousand  years 
of  the  Apocalypse  as  passed  or  passing.  Calvin  says  they  are 
emblematic  of  the  season  of  change  and  trouble  through  which 
the  Church  militant  is  passing  on  earth.  Institutes,  B.  iii., 
ch.  XXV.  5. 

The  revival  of  the  old  millenarian  doctrines  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  prophecy,  were  accompanied 
or  followed  by  an  opposite  theory  of  the  millennium,  the  same 
that  is  common  in  our  day ;  to  wit,  that  it  is  a  period  of  about  a 
thousand  years  preceding  the  coming  of  Christ,  during  which  the 
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Church  is  to  attain  its  greatest  glory  and  prosperity  on  earth, 
and  to  achieve  its  most  splendid  triumphs  over  error,  ignorance, 
and  sin.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  combat  this  theory,  to  deny, 
or  even  to  question  it ;  it  may,  for  aught  we  know,  turn  out  to 
be  a  true  exposition  of  God's  future  purposes.  But  the  inquiry 
we  have  suggested  is  whether  the  general  prevalence  of  this 
expectation,  (a  very  confident  one  with  many,)  may  not  have 
affected  the  Church's  hopes  prejudicially. 

A  thousand  years  in  God's  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it 
is  past ;  but  to  our  limited  faculties,  it  is  necessarily  a  long  time. 
And  as  the  impression  gained  currency  in  the  Church  that  the 
great  hope  of  its  calling  was  not  to  be  realised  for  a  very  long 
while  to  come,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  this  as  one  result, 
that  Christians  should  be  unduly  concerned  to  know  more  than 
God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  as  to  that  mysterious  state  of 
separation  between  soul  and  body  which  begins  at  death  and 
ends  forever  at  the  resurrection.  Once  ascertained  that  it  was 
to  be  of  very  long  continuance,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
particular  inquiries  as  to  how  we  are  to  fill  it  up.  If  we  know 
that  we  are  to  wait  at  least  a  thousand  years  for  the  resurrec- 
tion, how  shall  we  avoid  supplementing  the  little  that  Scripture 
says  of  the  disembodied  state,  by  adding  thereto  as  much  as  we 
feel  justified  in  doing  of  what  God  says  only  of  the  state  of 
believers  raised  from  the  dead  ?  Or  how  avoid  drawing  on  the 
imagery  of  "the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,"  in  order  to 
give  completeness  to  our  conception  of  the  disembodied  spirit's 
abode  and  pursuits  ?  Antedating,  thus,  the  true  blessedness  of 
the  just,  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  and  its  associated  blessings 
must  fall  into  the  back  ground,  and  by  many  be  lost  sight  of. 
Thoroughly  trained  teachers  may  avoid  it,  perhaps,  but  our 
people  will  not. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  distressing  fact  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  day  of  Christ's  manifestation  and  of  his  people's 
glory,  the  farther  we  seem  to  recede  from  it.  Until  about  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  hundred  years  after  the  Reformation,  no 
one  seems  ever  to  have  ventured  the  assertion  that  the  day  was 
at  least  a  thousand  years  distant ;  and  this  was  done  at  first  with 
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much  diffidence.  And  yet  by  the  time  that  the  Church  is  well 
accustomed  to  this  view,  thre  doctrine  is  advanced,  and  readily 
finds  advocates,*  that  the  years  are  prophetic  years,  and  that 
"the  day  of  redemption"  is  at  least  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  years  beyond  us.  Creatures  of  a  day  may  hardly  be 
censured  for  regarding  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years 
as  a  small  eternity ;  and  men  who  expect  to  live  in  the  disem- 
bodied state  near  half  a  million  of  years,  cannot  be  severely 
condemned  for  regarding  that  as  nearly  the  whole  of  salvation. 
Truly  it  is  a  "salutary  suspense"  in  which  God  has  left  us 
respecting  that  day  !  For  if  the  above-named  opinion  ever  gain 
general  currency  in  the  Church,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
"  the  memory  of  the  resurrection  will  be  buried  with  the  bodies 
of  our  dead"  too  securely  for  even  an  occasional  remembrance, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  Church  at  large  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
easy  for  man  to  look  intently  at  more  than  one  object  at  a  time. 
If  we  fix  our  mind  habitually  on  the  state  after  death,  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  resurrection  ;  if  we  look  fixedly  and  with 
absorbing  interest  on  the  resurrection,  we  leap  instinctively  across 
the  chasm  which  separates  us  from  it,  and  the  more  readily  as 
God  has  left  its  breadth  uncertain  to  us.  For  this  reason,  the 
Bible  bids  us  fix  our  eye  habitually  on  what  is  most  important, 
aijd  live  always  with  direct  reference  to  that  great  day  the  issues 
of^hich  will  make  us  supremely  blessed,  or  unutterably,  incon- 
ceivably miserable.  "  God  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where 
to  repent ;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained,"  and  distribute  to  all  men  "life  or  death,  blessing  or 
cursing,"  according  to  the  several  character  and  deeds  of  each. 

Inquiries  as  to  the  time  of  these  things,  commonly  turn,  in 
our  day,  on  the  milleniiium :  as  whether  we  are  to  expect  them 
at  the  beginning,  or  not  till  after  the  close  of  the  period  so 
designated.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  heaven-sent  answer  to  such 
inquiries,  which  is  free  from  all  the  uncertainties  which  will 


*  Quoted  with  seeming  commendation  by  the  Kev.  Dr.   Lowrie,  in  th« 
opening  sermon  of  the  late  Old  School  General  Assembly  at  St.  Louis. 
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always  beset  every  theory  of  the  millennium :  "  The  Lord  is  not 
slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness ;  but 
is  longsuffering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance."  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  Now,  as 
the  apostle  is  expressly  assigning  a  reason  for  the  Lord's  ap- 
parent forgetfulness  and  negligence  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his 
personal  coming,  it  is  manifest  that  his  reference  is  not  to  God's 
general  forbearance  and  longsuffering  towards  the  impenitent ; 
because  these  perish,  and  will  continue  to  perish,  just  the  same 
whether  he  come  soon  or  late ;  indeed,  the  longer  he  tarries,  the 
greater  the  number  of  those  who  perish.  But,  if  we  understand 
it  of  the  "  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Grod  the 
Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  reason  assigned  for 
his  seeming  delay  is  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  "  All  that  the 
Father  hath  given  me  shall  come  unto  me,"  said  Jesus.  "And 
this  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which 
he  hath  given  me,  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up 
again  at  the  last  day."  Christ,  therefore,  is  waiting  only  that 
all  who  are  "ordained  unto  eternal  life"  may  come  unto  him. 
Did  he  hasten  his  appearing  before  they  had  all  been  born  into 
the  world,  he  would  lose  part  of  those  the  Father  had  given  him ; 
did  he  come  before  any  part  of  these  had  "  come  to  repentance," 
they  would  "perish."  If  this  exposition  be  correct,  no  words 
could  more  expressly  teach  that  the  work  of  redemption  ends, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  Church  of  the  redeemed  are  fully  made 
up,  when  Christ  comes.     All  then  impenitent,  perish  ! 

The  promised  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  saints — the  finish- 
ing of  "  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  gener- 
ations," and  into  -which  the  angels  desire  to  look,  "  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us,  with  which  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared,"  "the  exceeding 
riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  which  in  the  ages  to  come  he  is  to  show,"  the  glorious 
destiny  to  which  the  redeemed  from  among  men  are  appointed : 
all  this  is  in  suspense,  and  waiting  only  that  all  whom  the  Father 
hath  given  the  Son  may  come  unto  him — all  those  "  who  sliall 
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be  heirs  of  salvation."  But  as  he  only  who  keeps  the  book  of 
Hfe  knows  how  many  or  how  few  remain  to  be  gathered  out  of 
all  nations,  so  also  he  only  knows  how  near  or  how  remote  is  the 
day  of  his  appearing.  It  may  be  many,  many  ages  yet ;  but 
still  we  would  ever  pray  that  the  kingdom  of  glory  may  be 
hastened.  We  have  no  such  love  for  the  possible  generations  of 
some  remote  future,  as  to  accept  or  find  any  pleasure  in  the 
opinion  that,  in  their  behoof,  we  are  yet  to  wait  near  half  a 
milUon  of  years  for  the  promised  good — not,  at  least,  without 
some  positive  assurance  of  it,  which,  thank  God,  (whatever  may 
be  his  secret  purpose,)  lie  has  not  given  us :  such  an  assurance 
would  be  only  less  dreadful  than  to  be  told  that  he  abandoned 
his  purpose  altogether. 

How  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the  saved  will  compare  with 
those  of  the  lost,  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  inform  us  ;  and 
therefore  all  speculations  on  the  subject  are  frivolous  and  un- 
profitable. We  are  assured  that  "  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his;"  that  "of  all  which  his  Father  hath  given  him,  he 
will  lose  nothing,"  and  that  it  will  be  "a  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number."  But  whether  those  who  have  entered  in  at 
the  strait  gate  will  be  "many"  or  "few"  as  compared  with 
those  who  have  passed  the  gate  that  leads  to  destruction,  we 
know  that  Christ  "  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall 
be  satisfied. 
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AKTICLE   V. 

THE  NORTHERN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  (0.  S.)  OF 

1866. 


Although  we  are  not  connected  with  the  denomination  repre- 
sented in  this  Old  School  General  Assembly,  and  hence  have  no 
direct  interest  in  it,  or  in  what  it  may  do,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  it  is  becoming  and  necessary  for  this  Review  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  have 
characterised  the  recent  sessions  of  that  body.  Among  these 
reasons,  we  may  mention,  1.  That  the  said  Assembly  is  the 
supreme  court  of  the  largest  body  of  orthodox  and  evangelical 
Presbyterians  on  earth.  This  fact  gives  to  its  proceedings  an 
artificial  importance  which  can  attach  to  no  other  such  body,  and 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  proceedings  themselves.  2.  The  acts 
of  the  recent  Assembly  have  put  the  great  principles  of  Presby- 
terianism  to  a  test  to  which  they  were  never  subjected  before ; 
certainly  not  on  this  continent.  3.  The  Constitution  of  our 
Church  and  that  which  controls  the  said  Assembly,  is  the  same ; 
and  all  the  decisions  which  that  body  has  reached  concerning  it, 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention  among  us ;  for  whatever  is  con- 
stitutional with  them  must  needs  be  so  also  with  us.  4.  The 
attention  which  that  Assembly  continues  to  bestow  on  our  Church 
forces  us  to  observe  its  proceedings  narrowly,  and  to  weigh  their 
influence  and  probable  effects  upon  us  as  a  denomination.  5.  We 
were  ourselves  members  of  that  Church  until  recently,  when 
forced  out  of  it  by  the  action  of  its  General  Assembly.  And 
although,  if  we  know  our  own  heart,  we  are  thankful,  and  daily 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  fact,  that  we  are  out  of  it ;  that  we 
are  free  from  its  contests,  alienations,  and  divisions ;  and  that  we 
are  permitted  to  address  ourselves  to  the  great  work  which  is 
before  us,  in  peace,  quietness,  and  harmony ;  nevertheless,  we 
look  with  more  hope  toward  it  than  we  do  toward  any  other  body 
of  the  North ;  and  we  expect,  for  the  sake  of  "  auld  lang  syne," 
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{ind  notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened,  to  observe  its  pro- 
ceedings with  a  more  abiding  interest  than  those  of 'tiny  other 
denomination  except  our  own.  6.  And  last,  though  not  least, 
the  eifect  which  these  recent  proceedings  is  likely  to  have  on  the 
general  interests  of  evangelical  Presbyterianism,  challenges  the 
thoughtful  interest  of  every  man  who  loves  the  doctrines  of  grace 
and  the  order  of  God's  house,  as  set  forth  in  our  common  stan- 
dards. 

We  take  no  pleasure  in  the  divisions  which  afflict  the  Old 
School  body.  Again,  as  good  old  David  Nelson  used  to  say,  we 
have  Presbyterian  arrayed  against  Presbyterian ;  the  strength, 
the  energy,  and  the  talents,  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  common  cause,  and  in  carrying  the  war  into  Satan's 
camp,  are  exerted  for  the  triumph  of  party ;  and  stalwart  arms 
hurl  powerful  blows,  Presbyterian  against  Presbyterian.  We  do 
not  love  these  scenes ;  and  while  we  can  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  the  position  of  those  who,  in  that  Church,  are  called 
on  to  take  part  in  unhappy  controversy,  nevertheless;  we  mourn 
over  the  necessity  for  it.  Yea,  we  would  have  rejoiced  before 
God,  had  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly  been  such  as  to 
commend  itself  to  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  whole  denom- 
ination ;  such  as  to  restore  peace  to  that  Church  and  harmony 
to  its  courts. 

We  do  not  design  to  give  anything  approaching  a  history  of 
this  Assembly,  or  a  review  of  its  entire  proceedings.  Those  that 
are  prominent,  possessing  special  and  permanent  interest,  because 
of  their  extraordinary  nature,  are  all  we  shall  pass  under  our 
criticism.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  newspapers,  for  the 
current  debates,  and  other  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  it. 

The  Assembly  was  very  full — not  the  largest  Assembly  which 
ever  met,  but  the  fullest  delegation  ever  present  from  the  Pres- 
byteries now  belonging  to  it.  Throwing  out  the  eight  foreign 
missionary  Presbyteries,  but  one  of  which  was  represented,  every 
ministerial  delegate  was  present,  except  two  from  California. 
All  the  ruling  elders  were  present  except  fourteen.  An  unusual 
number  of  the  members  had  long  occupied  prominent  positions, 
and  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in  the  Church.     The  del- 
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egation  of  the  eldership,  in  proportion,  was  as  distinguished  as 
that  of  the  ministry. 

On  examining  the  reports  of  the  respective  Boards,  we  observe 
that  while  the  Boards  of  Domestic  Missions,  Publication,  and 
Church  Extension,  enjoy  an  average  of  prosperity,  that  of  For- 
eign Missions  suffers  greatly  with  diminished  resources;  and 
these  subject  to  heavy  discount  in  making  remittances  in  gold  or 
its  equivalent  to  the  foreign  stations.  Moreover,  the  abstract  in 
the  minutes  says  nothing  about  it,  but  the  newspapers  represent 
a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  and  in  the  number  of  candidates  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  These  lamentable  results  as  to  the  two 
Boards  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  may  be  accounted  for, 
partly,  because  of  the  alienations  and  divisions  now  existing  in 
the  Church,  as  their  immediate  and  necessary  effect,  creating  a 
want  of  confidence ;  partly,  because  the  things  of  Caesar,  in  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  and  even  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary, 
have  assumed  so  much  prominence  in  many  places,  that  the  true 
work  of  the  Church  has  dwindled  into  insignificance;  partly, 
because  under  the  instructions  of  the  Assembly  of  1865,  the 
funds  contributed  by  the  churches  must  all  be  used  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church ;  and  partly,  by  the 
necessity  laid  on  the  minority  in  the  Church  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  brethren,  who  are  under  the  ban  of  the  Boards. 
There  may  have  been  other  reasons,  but  we  doubt  not  all  these 
have  had  a  most  potent  influence  in  preventing  a  large  increase 
in  the  receipts  of  all  the  Boards,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  throughout  the  whole  North. 

The  Seminaries  enjoy  an  average  of  prosperity,  except  Dan- 
ville, which  has  finally  succumbed  to  the  circumstances  which 
surround  it,  and  has  closed  its  doors.  The  wide  division  of 
sentiment  on  the  questions  now  agitating  that  Church  in  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  within  whose  bounds  the  Seminary  is  loca- 
ted ;  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
professors  have  been  out  of  sympathy  with  a  majority  of  the 
Synod  on  these  distracting  topics,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
current  influence  in  the  Church  ;  while  the  remaining  professors 
have  be(in  in  full  sympathy  neither  with  the  Church,  the  Synod, 
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nor  their  colleagues,  has  led  to  a  result  which  Dr.  Breckinridge 
foresaw,  and  one  year  ago  wished  to  anticipate.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly  seem  to  look  toward  a  removal  of  the 
institution  to  some  other  point.  If  removed,  certainly  it  will 
not  be  sent  further  South ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  those 
funds  contributed  to  the  Seminary  in  the  South-west,  simply 
because  of  the  nearness  of  the  location  of  the  institution  to  that 
section  of  the  country,  can  be  taken  to  any  point  more  remote. 

Dr.  E.  D.  McMaster  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Theology 
in  the  Chicago  Seminary.  Two  or  three  times  before,  his  claims 
to  a  similar  position  have  been  canvassed  in  the  Assembly ;  and 
although  his  attainments  have  always  been  recognised,  he  has 
heretofore  been  passed  over,  because  he  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  now,  as  the  Church 
has  been  converted  to  his  views  on  these  subjects,  and  he  and  it 
are  in  full  concord  on  "doctrine,  loyalty,  and  freedom,"  we 
think  it  was  very  suitable  in  this  Assembly  to  acknowledge  their 
accession  to  his  position  by  electing  him  to  the  very  chair  from 
which  he  had  previously  been  excluded  because  of  this  variance 
of  opinion.  The  Assembly  have  made  the  amende  honorable  m. 
the  most  honorable  way  to  Dr.  McMaster. 

But  these  matters  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Church,  occupied  but  an  insignificant  share  of  its  attention. 
The  absorbing  matter  was  the  "Declaration  and  Testimony," 
prepared  and  issued  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  and  which 
was  subsequently  signed  by  a  large  number  of  ministers  and 
elders,  principally  Within  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Kentucky 
and  Missouri.  This  document,  and  the  papers  connected  with  it 
or  occasioned  by  it,  occupied  three-fourths  of  the  time  of  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  like  the  lean  cattle  of  Pharaoh,  consumes 
almost  every  thing  else  in  the  portly  pages  of  the  Princeton  Re- 
view. 

This  Declaration  is  quite  a  large  pamphlet — entirely  too  large 
for  insertion  here.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
synopsis  of  it. 

After  a  solemn  preamble,  in  which  the  gravity  of  the  occasion 
and  the  imminency  of  the  dangers  which  surround  the  Church 
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are  set  forth,  the  signers  proceed  to  testify  against  error  in  doc- 
trine and  irregularity  in  the  practice  of  the  General  Assemhly, 
in  the  following  fourteen  particulars,  viz. : 

*'  1.  Against  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  the 
Church,  of  the  right  to  decide  questions  of  State  policy." 

"  2.  Against  the  doctrine  that  the  Church,  as  such,  owes  alle- 
giance to  human  rulers  or  governments." 

"  3.  Against  the  sanction  given  hy  the  Church  to  the  perver- 
sion of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  upon  the  subject 
of  the  duty  of  Christians,  as  citizens,  to  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  be  subject  unto  the  higher  pow- 
ers. 

"  4.  Against  the  action  of  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very and  emancipation  in  1864,  and  as  confirmed  in  '65." 

"5.  Against  the  unjust  and  scandalous  contradiction  of  their 
own  recorded  testimony,  and  the  well  known  facts  in  regard  to 
the  labors  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  ministry,  for  the 
Christianizing  of  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and  the  preaching  to 
them  of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

"  6.  Against  the  doctrine  widely  taught  in  the  Church,  and 
even  countenanced  by  the  Assembly,  that  the  acts  and  deliver- 
ances of  the  courts  of  Christ's  commonwealth  may  properly  be 
based  upon  and  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  and 
laws  of  State  legislatures,  the  orders  and  proclamations  of  mil- 
itary chieftains,  and  even  the  results  of  popular  votes  given  at 
the  elections." 

"  7.  Against  the  doctrine  that  the  will  of  God  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  Church  and  of  his  people  is  to  be  learned  from  particular 
providential  events,  and  that  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  are 
to  be  interpreted  by  these  providences." 

"  8.  Against  the  sanction  which  has  been  given,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  the  usurpation,  by  the  secular  and  military 
power,  of  authority  in  and  over  the  worship  and  government  of 
the  Church." 

"  9.  Against  that  alliance  which  has  been  virtually  formed  by 
the  Church  with  the  State,  by  which  the  State  has  been  encour- 
aged and  even  invited,  to  use  the  Church  as  an  instrument  for 
giving  effect  to  its  various  schemes  of  a  political  character." 

"  10.  Against  that  persecution  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
these  five  years  past,  and  with  increasing  mahgnity,  toward  all 
those  who  have  steadfastly  refused  to  sanction  or  acquiesce  in 
these  departures  of  the  Church  from  the  foundations  of  truth 
and  righteousness." 
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"11.  Against  the  wide-spread  and  destructive  perversion  of 
the  commission  of  the  ministry  and  the  province  of  Church 
courts." 

"  12.  Against  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  reference  to  the 
churches  in  the  seceded  and  border  States,  and  against  the 
basing  of  that  action  upon  an  assertion  of  what  the  Assembly 
had  the  clearest  evidence  was  ncjjt  true." 

"  13.  Against  that  ^ct  of  the  Assembly  by  which  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  (that  is,  the  Executive  Committee  at  Phil- 
adelphia or  its  Corresponding  Secretary,)  are  constituted  a  court 
of  final  and  superior  jurisdiction,  to  judge  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  ministry  and  the  soundness  of  their  views  touching  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  of 
State  rights,  the  freedom  of  the  negroes,  and  the  various  im- 
portant questions  touching  their  social  and  civil  status,  now  and 
prospective. 

"  14.  Against  all  and  every  movement  in  the  Church,  how- 
ever cautiously  or  plausibly  veiled,  which  looks  to  a  union  of  the 
State  with  the  Church,  or  a  subordination  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  or  the  interference  of  either  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
other.  We  testify  against  any  test  of  a  religious  character,  in 
order  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and  against 
any  political  test  whatever  as  a  qualification  for  membership  in 
the  Church,  or  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  gospel  min- 
istry. 

"Reasons  for  this  Testimony. 

"  Against  each  and  all  of  these  errors  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, we  testify : 

"  1.  Because  they  are  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  sub- 
versive of  its  inspiration  and  supreme  authority,  as  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice." 

"  2.  Because  they  are  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  as  taught  in  her  Confession,  Catechisms,  and 
Constitution." 

"  3.  Because  they  tend  to  obliterate  all  the  lines  of  separation 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  to  confound  their 
jurisdictions,  to  identify  them  with  each  other,  and  so  to  destroy 
the  freedom  of  both." 

"  4.  Because  they  have  brought  the  ministry  and  the  ordin- 
ances of  religion,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  into  public 
disrepute." 

"  5.  Because  they  tend  to  keep  up  strife  and  alienation  among 
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brethren  of  a  common  faith,  and  thus  delay  the  pacification  of 
the  country." 

"  6.  Because  they  are  schismatical."  ^ 

The  closing  paragraph  of  this  branch  of  the  Declaration,  and 
the  concluding  part  of  the  whole  document,  we  give  in  full,  as 
follows,  yiz. : 

"Against  this  corruption  and  betrayal,  therefore,  we  testify  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  angels  and  men.  We  wash  our  hands  of 
all  participation  in  its  guilt.  We  declare  our  deliberate  purpose, 
trusting  in  God,  who  can  save  by  few  as  well  as  by  many,  to  use 
our  best  endeavors  to  bring  back  the  Church  of  our  fathers  to 
her  ancient  purity  and  integrity,  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  and  under  the  banner  of  our  only  King, 
Priest,  and  Prophet,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  endeavor, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  each  other. 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  never  abandon  the  effort,  no 
matter  what  sacrifices  it  may  require  us  to  make,  until  we  shall 
either  have  succeeded  in  reforming  the  Church  and  restoring  her 
tarnished  glory ;  or  failing  in  this,  necessity  shall  be  laid  upon 
us,  in  obedience  to  the  apostolic  command,  to  ^withdraw'  from 
those  who  have  departed  from  the  truth.  Compelled  to  this 
course,  we  will  go,  bearing  with  us  the  true  Presbyterian  Church 
with  her  doctrine,  order,  worship,  and  freedom,  as  they  have  been 
given  her  by  her  Divine  Head,  and  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  the  hands  of  saints  and  confessors  and  martyrs. 

"Action  Proposed. 

"And  now,  dear  brethren  in  Christ,  that  without  delay  we 
may  begin  this  arduous  and  most  important  work,  to  you  who 
like  ourselves  are  servants  of  the  Lord  Christ ;  '  who  adhere  to 
the  plain  doctrines  of  the  cross  as  taught  in  the  Standards  of  the 
Westminister  Assembly  ;'  to  all  of  you  who  love  your  ancient 
and  pure  Constitution  ;  to  you  who  are  grieved  for  the  afflictions 
of  Jacob,  and  desire  to  restore  our  abused  and  corrupted  Church 
to  her  simplicity,  purity,  and  liberty ;  we  a  portion  of  yourselves, 
ministers  and  elders  of  your  churches,  would  propose,  most 
respectfully  and  kindly,  and  yet  most  earnestly : 

"1.  '  That  we  refuse  to  give  our  support  to  ministers,  elders, 
agents,  editors,  teachers,  or  to  those  who  are  in  any  other 
capacity  engaged  in  religious  instruction  or  effort,  who  hold  the 
preceding  or  similar  heresies.' 

"2.  That  we  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  or 
decision  by  any  ecclesiastical  court,  of  those  questions  touching 
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the  policy  and  measures  which  do  properly  pertain  to  the  civil 
commonwealth. 

"3.  That  we  will  recognise  no  authority  in  the  decision  of 
questions  of  Christian  doctrine  or  morals,  or  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  Church  or  the  duties  of  its  members,  other  than  the 
written  word  of  God. 

"4.  That  we  will  not  take  any  oath  prescribed  by  civil  or 
military  authority,  as  a  qualification  for  sitting  in  a  Church 
court,  or  for  worshipping  God,  or  for  preaching  the  gospel,  or 
exercising  any  of  the  functions  of  the  ministry.  Nor  will  we  sit 
in  any  judicatory  thus  constituted. 

"5.  That  we  will  extend  our  sympathy  and  aid,  as  we  may 
have  opportunity,  to  all  who  in  any  way,  are  subjected  to 
ecclesiastical  ceilsure  or  civil  disabilities  or '  penalties,  for  their 
adherence  to  the  principles  we  maintain,  and  the  repudiation  of 
the  errors,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  against  which  we  bear  this 
our  testimony. 

"6.  That  we  will  not  sustain,  or  execute,  or  in  any  manner 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  orders,  passed  at  the  last  two 
Assemblies  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  loyalty ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  conducting  of  missions  in  the  Southern  States  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  ministers,  members,  and  churches  in  the 
seceded  and  border  States. 

"7.  That  we  will  withhold  our  contributions  from  the  Boards 
of  the  Church  (with  the  exception  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions)  and  from  the  Theological  Seminaries,  until  these 
institutions  are  rescued  from  the  hands  of  those  who  are  pervert- 
ing them  to  the  teaching  and  promulgation  of  principles  subver- 
sive of  the  system  they  were  founded  and  organised  to  uphold 
and  disseminate.  And  we  will  appropriate  the  moneys  thus 
withheld,  in  aid  of  those  instrumentalities  which  may  be  employ- 
ed, for  maintaining  and  defending  the  principles  affirmed  in  this 
Declaration,  against  the  errors  herein  rejected ;  and  in  assisting 
the  impoverished  ministers  and  churches  any  where  throughout 
the  country,  who  agree  with  us  in  these  essential  doctrines,  in 
restoring  and  building  up  their  congregations  and  houses  of 
worship. 

"  8.  '  We  recommend  that  all  ministers,  elders,  church  sessions. 
Presbyteries,  and  Synods,  who  approve  of  this  Declaration  and 
Testimony,  give  their  public  adherence  thereto  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  prefer,  and  communicate  their  names,  and,  when  a 
Church  court,  a  copy  of  their  adhering  act.' 

"9.  'That  inasmuch  as  our  only  hope  of  improvement  and 
reformation   in   the  affairs  of  our   Church   depends  upon   the 
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interposition  of  him  who  is  King  in  Zion,  that  we  will  unceasingly 
and  importunately  supplicate  a  throne  of  grace,  for  the  return  of 
that  purity  and  peace,  the  absence  of  which  we  now  sorrowfully 
deplore.' 

"10.  We  do  earnestly  recommend  that  on  the  day 

of  A.  D.  1865,  a  Convention  be  held  in  the 

city  of 

composed  of  all  such  ministers  and  ruling  elders  as  may  concur 
in  the  views  and  sentiments  of  this  testimony,  to  deliberate  and 
consult  on  the  present  state  of  our  Church  ;  and  to  adopt  such 
further  measures  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  restore  her  pros- 
trated standards,  and  vmdicate  the  pure  and  peaceful  religion  of 
Jesus  from  the  reproach  which  has  been  brought  upon  it,  through 
the  faithlessness  and  corruption  of  its  ministers  and  professors. 

"  'And  now,  brethren,  our  whole  heart  is  laid  open  to  you,  and 
to  the  world.  If  a  majority  of  our  Church  are  against  us,  (as 
we  have  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  it  is,)  they  will,  we 
suppose,  in  the  end,  either  see  the  infatuation  of  their  course,  and 
retrace  their  steps ;  or  they  will,  at  last,  attempt  to  cut  us  off. 
If  the  former,  we  shall  bless  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  if  the  latter,  we 
desire  to.  stand  ready  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  in  support  of 
the  Testimony  now  made,  to  endure  whatever  suffering  may  be 
required  of  us  by  our  Lord.  We  have  here  frankly,  openly,  and 
candidly,  laid  before  our  erring  brethren,  the  course  we  are,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  irrevocably  determined  to  pursue.  It  is  our 
steadfast  aim  to  reform  the  Church,  or  to  testify  against  its  errors 
and  defections,  until  testimony  will  be  no  longer  heard.  And  we 
commit  the  issue  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  forever.     Amen.' 

"NoTB. — Some  portions  of  the  above  recommendation,  together  with 
most  of  the  closing  paragraph,  are  taken  from  the  Act  and  Testimony,  A. 
D.  1835." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  document,  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  attribute  to  it  the  meed  of  praise  for  marked  ability. 
Nor  can  any  one  fail  to  perceive  that  the  spirit  which  animates 
it  is  that  of  intense  earnestness  and  concern  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  God.  The  names  appended  to  it  are,  in  large 
part,  certainly  those  of  men  who  have  been  zealous  and  faithful 
officers  in  Christ's  house,  and  who  have  done  much  for  the  up- 
building  and  strengthening  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  by- 
gone days ;  many  of  them  are  men  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.     For  their  number,   a  list  of  greater  character  and 
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respectability  could  not  readily  be  secured  to  any  document  on 
any  subject. 

The  paper  itself,  however,  is  liable  to  some  criticism.  On  our 
first  reading  of  it,  we  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it 
would  fail  to  produce  the  effect  designed.  As  a  declaration  of 
principles,  it  is  entirely  too  voluminous.  The  authors  of  it  could 
scarcely  expect  the  argumentative  parts  of  it  to  be  largely  signed. 
Men  who  agree  in  their  opinions  do  not  often  arrive  at  their 
convictions  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  and  hence  multitudes  who 
might  have  held  views  coincident  with  those  of  the  signers  of  this 
paper,  would  be  deterred  from  affixing  their  names  to  it,  because 
they  did  not  concur  in  some  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  it. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  vehemence  of  expression  which  would  be 
distasteful  to  many  who  might  approve  of  it  in  every  other 
respect.  Many  who  were  anxious  to  testify  against  the  errone- 
ous and  hurtful  doings  of  the  General  Assembly,  might  be  slow 
to  use  such  strong  language  about  the  Assembly  itself. 

But  while  some  may  hesitate  to  approve  of  the  forms  of 
expression  occasionally  employed,  on  the  other  hand  we  may 
affirm  that  Presbyterians  have  always  indulged  in  a  very  free 
criticism  of  the  doings  of  their  church  courts.  Indeed,  this  has 
been  deemed  their  birth-right ;  and  arises  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  that  Synods  and  Councils  are  liable  to  err.  This 
doctrine  is  designed  to  be  incorporated  in  the  very  vows  of  ordin- 
ation where  the  candidate  simply  promises  to  be  subject  to  his 
brethren  "in  the  Lord."  This  is  at  once  a  confession  of  the 
supreme  right  of  Christ  as  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  fallibility  of  tribunals  composed  of  fallible  men.  Now^ 
though  these  brethren  have  exercised  this  right  with  great  free- 
dom at  a  time  of  intense  excitement,  and  in  the  pressure  of  a 
strong  provocation,  the  question  is  whether  they  have  carried  it 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  right,  and  justly  subjected  themselves 
to  the  summary  discipHne  of  the  Church. 

If  we  understand  the  recent  discussions,  the  points  in  which 
they  have  offended,  are,  their  denunciation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly as  having,  on  the  questions  at  issue,  become  apostate  to 
the  truth;  their  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Assembly 
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prescribing  new  terms  of  communion ;  their  withdrawal  from 
participation  with  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  except  that  of 
Foreign  Missions;  and  their  declared  purpose  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Church,  in  case  thej  should  fail  to  bring  it  back  to  its 
ancient  landmarks.  These  are  strong  positions  assuredly ;  but 
is  there  not  abundant  precedent  for  them  all  ? 

1.  In  the  Old  and  New  School  controversy  which  agitated  the 
Church  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  respective  parties  were  wont 
to  use  strong  language ;  and  whilst  a  rotundity  and  chasteness  of 
expression  may  have  been  used  in  the  formal  deliverances  of  that 
day  which  are  not  aflfected  in  the  Declaration  and  Testimony, 
yet  the  charges  go  to  the  full  extent  of  this  document  against 
the  action  of  the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church.  The  diifer- 
ence  between  the  pronunciamentos  of  that  day  and  this,  in  this 
particular,  is  simply  one  of  rhetoric.  A  chastened  rhetoric  is 
certainly  an  excellent  thing  in  its  place ;  but  a  failure  to  employ 
its  rotundity  and  to  use  dilettante  language  in  speaking  of  public 
evils,  is  scarcely  an  unpardonable  sin. 

2.  As  to  the  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Assembly,  this 
has  been  done  before.  The  examination  rule  was  set  aside  by 
many  Presbyteries,  who  refused  to  obey  it,  declared  it  unconsti- 
tutional, etc. ;  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  its  passage 
that  it  became  established  as  the  law  of  the  Church.  But  no 
summary  measures  were  adopted  against  recusant  Presbyteries ; 
a  solemn  vote  of  disapproval  of  their  records  was  generally,  but 
not  always,  made  in  their  respective  Synods,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  The  spirit  of  the  Church  has  always  been  that  of  concil- 
iation ;  it  has  been  its  uniform  course  to  aim  at  the  satisfying  of 
the  consciences  of  weak  brethren,  without  resorting  to  extreme 
discipline,  on  every  matter  where  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  were  not  involved.  Hence  it  has  always  avoided 
pushing  matters  to  an  extremity. 

3.  For  many  years  the  existence  of  irresponsible  voluntary 
organisations  for  doing  the  appropriate  work  of  the  Church  in 
evangelization  was  not  only  suffered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  much  encouraged.  And  although,  in  the  great  reform  of 
1837,  the  Church  formally  undertook  this  work  itself,  it  has 
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never  to  this  day  forbid  the  operation  of  other  societies  within 
its  bounds.  It  has  never  required  the  various  Presbyteries  and 
Synods,  on  the  pains  and  penalties  of  exclusion  from  its  fold,  to 
contribute  to  the  exjclesiastical  Boards,  and  operate  through  the 
channels  of  their  organisation.  Various  Presbyteries  have,  at 
different  times,  cut  loose  from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions, 
and  undertaken  to  conduct  missionary  operations  for  themselves. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  we 
know  of  no  principle  of  Church  order  violated  thereby,  which 
would  require  the  interposition  of  the  General  Assembly :  cer- 
tainly not,  anterior  to  an  injunction  from  the  General  Assembly 
requiring  co-operation  with  its  plans,  and  an  abstinence  from 
independent  efforts.  If  voluntary  societies  may  operate  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Church,  assuredly  the  Presbyteries  and  Syn- 
ods are  not  justly  liable  to  anathema  for  acting  for  themselves 
in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity. 

Finally,  as  to  their  threat  of  withdrawing  from  the  Church  in 
case  it  could  not  be  reformed,  this  is  nothing  new.  To  address 
that  language  to  the  Assembly  itself  might  be  deemed  an  act  of 
defiance,  and  hence  be  censured  as  a  contempt.  The  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony,  however,  was  not  addressed  to  the  Assem- 
bly, but  to  the  Church  at  large,  just  as  the  Act  and  Testimony 
of  1834.  But  the  Presbytery  of  Chillicothe  not  only  threatened 
the  Assembly  with  withdrawal,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but 
actually  abstained  from  sending  commissioners  to  the  Assembly 
for  two  or  three  years ;  and  declared  they  could  not  do  so,  as 
long  as  slaveholders  were  allowed  to  commune  in  the  Church. 
Of  this  conduct  the  Assembly  took  no  notice.  Moreover,  what 
did  Dr.  Gurley  do  in  this  very  Assembly  at  St.  Louis,  but  to  its 
face  declare  that  if  it  did  not  exercise  discipline  on  these  re- 
cusant brethren,  he  would  seek  ecclesiastical  cover  elsewhere  ? 
This  was  deemed  no  offence  to  this  Assembly,  because  Dr.  Gur- 
ley had  become  a  leader,  and  was  simply  hectoring  them  a  little. 
What  did  Mr.  Galloway  do,  in  this  same  Assembly,  but  declare 
th£^t  he  would  not  sit  in  an  Assembly  with  a  man  who  had  called 
him  vulgar ;  and  so  the  vulgar  threat  had  its  desired  effect,  and 
in  order  to^  retain  so  distinguished  a  leader  in  their  counsels,  the 
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Assembly  had  to  redress  his  private  grievances  by  expelling  a 
member.  But  both  these  gentlemen,  Dr.  Gurley  and  Mr.  Gal- 
loway, were  guilty  of  great  disrespect  to  the  Assembly ;  and  at 
the  very  least,  ought  to  have  been  called  to  order  by  the  mod- 
erator. Had  such  language  been  employed  by  a  member  of  the 
minority,  by  Dr.  Boardman,  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Dr.  Anderson,  or 
Dr.  Brookes,  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  felt  the  power 
of  the  majority  of  four  to  one,  in  a  decisive  form. 

But  this  shows  the  difference  between  my  ox  goring  yours, 
and  your  ox  goring  mine.  The  Declaration  and  Testimony  men 
were  in  the  minority  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Church;, but 
these  men  were  in  the  majority.  That  majority  were  flushed 
with  their  unexpected  power,  and  the  great  accessions  they  had 
gained  to  their  party  after  the  Assembly  met ;  and  fell  into  the 
very  error  which  they  charged  on  the  minority,  viz.,  that  of 
pushing  matters  to  extremes,  instead  of  pursuing  methods  of 
conciliation. 

In  all  the  particulars  which  we  have  mentioned,  however,  no 
candid  man  will  deny  that  the  brethren  who  issued  the  paper  in 
question  pushed  their  right  of  dissent,  remonstrance,  and  protest, 
to  its  extreme  ;  and  in  their  strong  and  stirring  appeals  to  the 
Church,  nothing  could  justify  them  but  the  pressure  of  urgent 
conscience  under  a  deep  sense  of  impending  danger.  Their 
course  has  been  censured  as  schismatical ;  and  assuredly,  schism 
is  the  result.  How  extensive  it  will  become,  none  can  now  tell. 
But  on  whom  does  the  charge  justly  rest  ?  Let  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  had  in  reference  to  this  matter  be  first  exam- 
ined; after  which,  we  can  thie  better  judge  of  the  question  of 
responsibility. 

The  document  under  consideration  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Louisville  Presbytery,  was  immediately  pubhshed  to  the  Church. 
Great  offence  was  taken  at  it  in  many  places  by  the  party  which 
has  been  in  the  majority.  And  when  the  Synod  of  Kentucky 
met,  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  moved  to  exclude  the  signers  of  that 
document  from  seats  in  that  body,  charging  that  by  signing  it 
they  had  disquahfied  themselves  to  sit  in  any  Church  court. 
This  measure  having  failed,  i)r.  Breckinridge  and  others  took  a 
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complaint  to  the  General  Assembly  at  St.  Louis.  As  all  this 
matter  came  before  that  body  in  other  forms,  and  as  there  was 
some  failure  to  secure  its  full  presentation  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  Dr.  Breckinridge  dropped  his  complaint  for  the 
present,  and  allowed  it  to  be  postponed  to  the  next  Assembly. 

The  deep  agitation  of  the  Church,  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
elsewhere,  by  this  document,  and  the  discussions  which  grew  out 
of  it,  led  to  considerable  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  majority,  not  knowing  whereunto  this  thing 
might  grow,  and  fearing  that  the  party  of  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony  should  prove  stronger  than  had  been  expected.  Lest 
any  damage  should  accrue  to  their  interest,  and  the  Church 
should  be  induced  to  abandon  her  testimony  on  loyalty,  freedom, 
State  rights  and  the  like  subjects,  strenuous  exertions  seem  to 
have  been  put  forth  by  the  leaders  of  the  majority.  Especially 
we  may  mention  that  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  put  forth  a  call 
for  a  convention  or  caucus  of  the  party  of  the  majority,  to  deter- 
mine what  course  should  be  adopted  in  the  Assembly  pertaining 
to  this  subject.  Many  of  the  oldest  ministers  of  the  Church 
afterward  united  in  this  call,  and  a  convention  of  more  than  a 
hundred  members  met  at  St.  Louis  a  day  or  two  before  the 
convening  of  the  Assembly,  and  continued  in  session  until  after 
the  organisation  of  that  body. 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  which  had  adopted  the  obnox- 
ious document,  was  represented  in  the  Assembly  by  a  most  able 
delegation,  viz.,  the  Rev.  Drs.  S.  R.  Wilson  and  Stuart  Robin- 
son, both  of  Louisville,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  a 
ruling  elder  at  Bardstown,  and  Mark  Hardin,  Esq.,  a  ruling  elder 
at  Shelbyville. 

Immediately  after  the  organisation  of  the  house.  Dr.  D.  V. 

McLean  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  a 

decided  majority,  viz. : 

*'  Whereas^  It  is  understood  that  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville 
has  openly  defied  the  General  Assembly,  and  refused  to  submit 
to  its  orders,  in  a  pamphlet  adopted  by  it,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  specimen,  viz.,  *We  will  not  sustain  or  execute,  or  in  any 
manner  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  passed  at  the  last 
two  Assemblies,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  loyalty,  and  with 
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reference  to  the  conducting  of  missions  in  the  Southern  States 
and  with  regard  to  the  ministers,  members,  and  churches  in  the 
seceded  and  border  States ;'  and 

"  WhereaSy  Said  Presbytery  has  commissioned,  and  sent  to  this 
Assembly,  at  least  one  Commissioner,  who,  if  the  order  of  the 
last  Assembly  had  been  faithfully  executed  by  said  Presbytery, 
there  is  the  strongest  ground  for  believing  would  have  been  sus- 
pended from  the  functions  of  the  gospel  ministry:  Therefore, 

^^ Resolved,  That  until  the  Assembly  shall  have  examined  and 
decided  upon  the  conduct  of  said  Presbytery,  the  Commissioners 
therefrom  shall  not  be  entitled  to  seats  in  this  body." 

This  minute  thus  adopted  is  assuredly  extraordinary ;  it  has 
no  precedent.  The  excuses  and  pretexts  offered  for  its  justifica- 
tion only  the  more  clearly  show  the  unwarrantable  nature  of  the 
action  taken.  It  is  immaterial  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
offences  charged,  or  whether  the  charges  be  true  or  false,  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  justice  is  that  every  man  is  presumed  to 
be  innocent  until  proved  guilty ;  he  must  be  accounted  innocent 
until  his  guilt  has  been  established,  by  satisfactory  testimony, 
after  a  formal  judicial  investigation.  , 

It  was  maintained  that  this  action  was  cdmpetent  to  the  court, 
because  the  Louisville  Presbytery  was  under  process,  and  the 
constitution  authorised  the  court  to  exclude  it  from  representa- 
tion until  its  case  was  issued.  But,  1.  The  minute  makes  no 
allusion  to  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge's  complaint  at  all,  which  it 
must  do,  if  it  be  a  part  of  that  trial ;  but  it  assigns  entirely 
different  reasons  for  the  action  taken.  2.  The  complaint  was 
not  then  before  the  house ;  so  far  as  the  Assembly,  in  its  official 
character,  was  concerned,  it  did  not  know  the  case  was  to  come 
up :  hence  this  could  be  no  part  of  it.  3.  What  right  had 
Dr.  Stanton  to  sit  in  the  moderator's  chair,  if  this  was  a  part 
of  that  trial,  since  he  himself  was  one  of  these  parties  to  it  ? 
4.  When  that  case  did  come  up,  it  was  found  that  it  was  not  the 
Presbytery  of  Louisville  that  was  on  trial,  but  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky ;  and  so  the  house  decided.  Fifth,  and  lastly.  The 
case  never  was  tried  at  all,  but  was  practically  abandoned. 
Now,  if  this  proceeding  was  part  of  this  process,  as  Mr.  Clarke 
argued,  when  the  case  fell  through,  why  did  not  the  excluded 
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commissioners  have  a  right  immediately  to  resume  their  seats  ? 
But  no  such  right  existed  under  this  minute,  nor  was  it  dreamed 

of. 

Again :  It  was  claimed  as  a  right  inherent  in  a  church  court 

to  judge  of  the  quahfications  of  its  own  members;  and  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  of  our  various  State  Legislatures  were 
referred  to  for  illustration.  In  answer  to  this,  we  observe, 
1.  This  power  in  these  legislative  bodies  is  expressly  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  respect- 
ive States.  A  constitutional  right  in  a  political  legislature  can- 
not infer  the  existence  of  the  same  right  in  a  similar  ecclesiastical 
body ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  not  granted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  immediately  infers  its  non-existence.  For,  if  it 
required  a  constitutional  provision  to  confer  it  on  the  political 
legislature,  certainly  it  would  require  a  like  constitutional  pro- 
vision to  confer  it  on  the  ecclesiastical  court.  But  granting  its 
existence,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  What  is  meant  by  qualifica- 
tions? Is  worthiness  meant?  Assuredly  not,  but  simply  that 
the  man  possesses  the  constitutional  requirements,  and  has  been 
elected  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  That  is.  Are  Drs.  Rob- 
inson and  Wilson  ministers  properly  ordained  and  lawfully  con- 
nected with  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  and  in  good  and 
regular  standing?  And  a  similar  inquiry,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
with  regard  to  the  ruling  elders ;  and  then.  Have  these  brethren 
been  regularly  elected  ?  The  question  is  not  whether  Dr.  Stuart 
Robinson  is  the  best  abused  or  the  most  abusive  man  in  the 
Church.  Nor  whether  he  went  to  Canada  or  was  banished  there. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Nor  yet,  as  to  whether,  if  he  were  tried,  he 
would  be  found  guilty  of  the  specified  offences ;  but  simply.  Is 
he  constitutionally  qualified,  and  constitutionally  elected  ?  The 
whole  object  is  to  ascertain,  in  a  regular  and  lawful  way,  whether 
the  action  of  the  constituency  has  been  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution ;  and  by  the  American  constitutions,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  Great  Britain,  this  power  is  conferred  upon  the  legisla- 
ture simply  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder.  It  is  important 
to  have  it  exactly  determined  where  the  power  resides  to  examine 
into  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  public  elections.     It  is 
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the  only  resort  against  violence.  Hence  this  authority  is  made 
determinate  in  the  legislature,  lest  the  exercise  of  this  power 
elsewhere  might  lead  to  an  interference  with  its  independence. 
But  this  same  necessity  can  scarcely  be  predicated  with  refer- 
ence to  ecclesiastical  courts.  2.  The  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
amble deals  with  the  subject,  is  to  determine  the  worthiness  of 
these  members :  a  right  w4iich,  under  the  constitution,  is  lodged  in 
the  Presbyteries,  and  in  every  representative  body  is  inherent  in 
the  constituency.  3.  The  paper  is  really  a  judicial  finding,  with 
a  penal  sentence.  It  asserts  facts,  as  to  crimes  committed ;  and 
cutting  like  a  two-edged  sword,  it  strikes  now  at  the  Presbytery, 
and  now  at  the  commissioners;  and  ends  by  ejecting  the  com- 
missioners, because,  by  possibility,  on  a  supposed  trial  which 
actually  never  took  place,  that  Presbytery  might  be  found  guilty 
of  grave  offences.  For  high-handed  tyranny  we  think  there  is 
no  parallel  to  it,  except  in  the  action  of  the  present  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  Southern  representation. 
(We  mean,  of  course,  in  making  this  statement,  to  judge  of  that 
Congress  and  its  conduct  by  its  own  principles,  established  by 
the  most  convincing  of  all  reasoning,  the  logic  of  the  bayonet.) 

But  to  return.  How  would  it  have  sounded,  in  1837,  had 
Dr.  Baxter  arisen  and  offered  a  resolution  to  this  effect:  "That 
whereas  Dr.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  a  commissioner  from  the  Presbyte- 
ry of  Troy,  is  understood  never  to  have  adopted  the  Constitution 
of  this  Church ;  and  whereas,  it  is  probable  that  his  Presbytery 
would  have  deposed  him  from  the  ministry,  had  they  obeyed  the 
injunction  of  the  Assembly  of  1835  on  the  subject  of  trying 
men  for  their  doctrinal  errors :  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  until 
the  Assembly  shall ,  have  examined  and  decided  on  the  conduct 
of  said  Presbytery,  the  said  commissioner  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
his  seat."  Would  it  not  have  startled  the  Assembly,  and  shocked 
its  moral  sense,  at  that  day,  before  the  Church  had  run  wild 
with  political  excitement?  It  would  have  been  said  that  no 
charges  had  ever  been  tabled  against  Dr.  Beman.  Neither  have 
charges  ever  been  tabled  against  Stuart  Robinson,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  hue  and  cry  which  have  been  raised  against  him.  It 
would  have  been  said  that  no  one  could  be  pronounced  guilty  by 
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a  legislative  action,  until  proved  guilty  by  a  judicial  process; 
that  innocence  must  be  inferred  until  guilt  has  been  judicially 
established.  This,  again,  is  a  principle  recognised  every  where, 
except  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson  and  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony  men.  It  would  have  been  said  that  the  forcible 
and  unconstitutional  ejectment  of  a  commissioner  from  the  As- 
sembly had  destroyed  its  integrity,  and  rendered  the  whole  of  its 
proceedings  null,  since  it  could  no  longer  claim  to  consist  of  an 
equal  delegation  of  ministe^js  and  elders  from  every  Presbytery, 
and  hence  that  it  did  not  represent  in  one  body  all  the  particular 
churches  of  the  denomination.  And  had  such  an  outrage  been 
perpetrated,  it  would  have  weighed  in  the  balances  against  the 
Old  School  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  Bank 
in  1839. 

This  latter  point  was,  indeed,  raise'd  and  argued  with  great 
force  against  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis  Assembly  now  under 
consideration,  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  able  protest. 
The  answer  to  it,  prepared  by  Dr.  West,  also  of  Brooklyn,  and 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  cannot  be  considered  any  thing  less 
than  a  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tion. The  reply  is  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  principle  would  vitiate 
every  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  because  some  delegates  fail  to 
attend  at  every  meeting.  This  may  pass  for  good  fencing ;  such 
weapons  may  answer  to  foil  an  adversary ;  but  surely  Dr.  West 
and  the  Assembly  must  have  known  that  this  argument,  if  we 
may  call  it  such,  did  not,  in  the  slightest  particular,  touch  the 
difficulty  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  That  silence  gives  consent, 
is  a  law  of  all  deliberative  bodies  ;  and  voluntary  absence  is  the 
most  potent  form  of  silent  acquiescence.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  when  the  law  of  organisation,  by  which  the  members 
are  bound,  specifies  the  quorum  to  whose  decisions  they  all  agree 
to  submit.  But  is  there  any  analogy  between  the  voluntary 
absence  and  silent  acquiescence  of  Presbyteries  or  their  commis- 
sioners, and  the  forcible  ejectment  of  lawfully  delegated  members? 
Is  there  ever  a  quorum  present  in  any  deliberative  assembly, 
when  any  man  is  forcibly  ejected  ?  Can  it  be  called  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  whole  Church,  when  any  Presbytery  is  denied 
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representation  ?  This  is  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  point,  which  Dr.  West 
does  not  touch,  does  not  even  approach ;  thereby  confessing  his 
inabihty  to  meet  it. 

Indeed,  one  member,  Mr.  Galloway  we  believe,  defended  the 
action  taken  against  the  Louisville  commissioners,  by  charging 
that  the  Assembly  of  1837  had  ejected  the  commissioners  from 
the  "four  Synods"  from  the  house  without  giving  them  a  hear- 
ing. He  said  the  Assemblies  of  1837  and  1838  had  cut  off 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  in  this  mjymer.  Mr.  Galloway  must 
get  the  history  of  his  own  Church  from  the  New  School ;  for 
this  is  precisely  what  they  have  always  charged  on  the  Old 
School,  but  which  the  Old  School  have  always  denied.  The 
New  School  have  charged  that  those  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
were  exscinded ;  but  the  Old  School  have  always,  until  Mr.  Gal- 
loway became  their  champion,  claimed  that  they  were  simply 
disowned.  The  Assembly  of  1837  examined  into  their  origin, 
the  source  whence  they  came ;  they  repealed  the  Plan  of  Union 
of  1801,  under  which  they  were  organised,  declaring  it  unconsti- 
tutional, and  that,  hence,  every  thing  done  under  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Therefore,  those  Presbyteries  and  Synods  which 
were  organised  under  it,  never  having  been  constitutionally 
organised,  were  no  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  so  the 
Assembly  of  1837  decided,  and  Judge  Gibson  pronounced  it 
good  law  in  1839.  But  no  man,  at  that  day,  ever  dreamed  that 
any  commissioner  could  be  ejected  from  the  Assembly,  or  any 
member  excluded  from  the  Church,  after  he  once  had  obtained 
admittance  by  the  constitutional  door,  without  regular  trial  and 
condemnation ;  or  that  a  lawfully  constituted  Presbytery  could 
be  denied  representation,  on  any  ground.  The  Assembly  de- 
cided that  the  Presbyteries  of  the  dismissed  Synods  had  never 
been  lawfully  constituted  ;  but  nobody  has  yet  denied  the  legal- 
ity of  the  organisation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville.  Hence, 
the  case  of  the  disowned  Synods  is  not  analogous  to  the  case  in 
hand,  and  forms  no  justification  of  the  recent  action  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

Indeed,  such  a  proceeding  was  never  dreamed  of  in  1837.  At 
that  day  it  would  have  been  denounced  as  an  arbitrary  assump- 
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tion  of  tyrannical  power  by  an  irresponsible  majority.  And 
undoubtedly,  all  unprejudiced  men  outside  of  the  Old  School 
body  must  so  account  their  recent  course  toward'  the  Louisville 
commissioners.  Men  must  be  tried  and  convicted  before  being 
condemned.  And  this  was  precisely  the  course  Dr.  R.  J.  Breck- 
inridge aimed  at.  He  does  not  often  secure  his  objects  by  inr 
direction ;  but  comes  up  to  the  issues  before  him  squarely,  meet- 
ing them  face  to  face.  In  this  case,  he  endeavored  to  arraign 
the  lower  court  on  direct  charges,  condemn  it  on  them,  and 
execute  sentence  accordingly.  This  course  would  have  chal- 
lenged the  respect  of  all  men,  whatever  might  have  been  the  final 
result ;  for  it  would  at  least  have  shown  a  decent  respect  for  the 
forms  of  justice. 

But  in  an  evil  hour  the  Assembly  fell  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  D. 
V.  McLean,  who  understands  nothing  of  the  forms,  and  would 
seem  to  care  but  little  for  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  consequently 
brought  on  itself  the  indelible  discredit  of  its  tyrannical  course 
towards  the  Louisville  Presbytery. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted  to  exclude  the  Presbytery 
of  Louisville,  on  .  the  motion  of  the  same  extraordinary  leader, 
Dr.  D.  V.  McLean,  it  was  "  resolved  that  a  committee  of  seven 
be  appointed,  composed  of  four  ministers  and  three  elders,  to 
examine  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  alleged  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Louisville  Presbytery,  and  whether  it  is  entitled 
to  representation  in  this  General  Assembly ;  and  to  recommend 
what  action,  if  any,  this  General  Assembly  should  take  with 
regard  to  the  said  Presbytery." 

They  first  exclude  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  and  then 
appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  its  conduct,  and  report 
whether  it  ought  to  be  excluded.  First,  they  hang  the  men, 
and  then  inquire  whether  they  ought  to  hang  them.  This  would 
scarcely  be  recognised  out  west  or  in  the  south-west,  as  "  rough 
justice,"  under  the  unwritten  code  of  Judge  Lynch ;  as,  always, 
under  that  code,  a  formal  trial  is  had,  and  a  formal  sentence 
pronounced,  antecedent  to  execution.  This  Assembly,  however, 
was  filled  with  admiration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  tried  to  justify  every  arbitrary  proceeding  by  a  reference  to 
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the  rights  and  corresponding  action  of  its  two  Houses.  But  did 
any  body  ever  hear  of  such  proceedings  in  either  House  of  Con- 
gress ?  We  admit  that  in  its  past  history,  and  especially  in  more 
recent  proceedings,  precedents  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature 
may  be  found.  But  just  here,  the  appeal  to  Congress  fails.  It 
sometimes  has  adopted  very  startling  measures,  and  by  most 
unaccountable  votes  has  vacated  seats  filled  by  men  whose  views 
were  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  majority.  But  we  beheve  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  where  they  have  vacated  the  seat  first, 
and  then  inquired  into  the  grounds  of  their  action  afterwards. 
Recently  four  or  five  seats  have  been  declared  vacant,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Houses  of  Congress ;  but  in  every  case  the  mem- 
bers were  allowed  to  hold  their  seats  until  the  investigation  of 
their  cases  Avas  had,  and  a  presumed  ground  of  ejectment  ascer- 
tained. The  forms  of  justice  and  of  law  have  always  been 
recognised,  and,  at  all  events,  an  outward  respect  has  been  man- 
ifested for  them,  while  it  may  be  true  their  spirit  has  been 
flagrantly  violated,  and  that  for  partisan  purposes. 

The  report  of  this  Committee,  through  its  Chairman,  the  same 
Dr.  D.  V.  McLean,  enlarges  on  the  three  following  points,  viz. : 

1.  The  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville; 

2.  The  right  of  the  Presbytery  to  a  representation  in  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  3.  What  action  the  Assembly  should  take  in  the  prem- 
ises. 

On  the  first  point,  it  quotes  various  expressions  in  the  "  Dec- 
laration and  Testimony"  which  charge  error  in  doctrine  and 
illegality  in  the  action  of  preceding  Assemblies ;  and  cites  the 
recommendations  of  that  paper,  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  signers  thereof,  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  alleged  departures  from  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the 
supreme  judicatory  had  placed  them.  After  carefully  reading 
over  these  specifications,  we  are  still  unable  to  see  that  the 
charges  made  against  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  expressions 
of  apprehension  for  the  consequences,  are  more  schismatical  than 
those  contained  in  various  documents  issued  during  the  period 
from  1831 — 37,  pending  the  Old  and  New  School  controversy. 
Indeed,  we  think  no  man  can  read  this  remonstrance,  and  then 
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compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  Act  and  Testimony,  without 
becoming  satisfied  that  it  was  penned  wipi/he  manifestoes  of  that 
day  lying  before  the  authors  of  it  as  their  model.  True,  there  is 
a  vigor  of  language,  an  emphasis  in  its  tone  sometimes,  that  is  a 
little  startling ;  and  what  the  men  of  1835  express  in  the  positive, 
those  of  1865  express  in  the  superlative;  but  the  objects  aimed  at 
were  manifestly  the  same,  viz.,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
Church  to  grievous  departures  from  her  standards  on  the  part  of 
the  present  majority,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  reform  of  the 
Church  by  a  return  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  her  ancient  stand- 
ards. 

On  the  second  point,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Presbytery  to  represen- 
tation, it  claims  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  to  exclude  from 
their  seats  parties  who  are  under  process.  But  it  happens  that 
the  Presbytery  was  not  under  process,  unless  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  it ;  and  unfortunately  the  Presbytery  was  excluded  first, 
and  process  was  subsequently  undertaken,  even  according  to.  that 
view  of  it.  But  the  word  "process"  is  technical,  and  hence  has 
a  constitutional  definition,  of  which  this  paper  is  utterly  oblivious. 
True,  every  proceeding  may  be  called  process ;  but  it  cannot  be 
called  process  in  the  constitutional  sense,  until  trial  has  begun,  the 
first  step  in  which  is  the  tabling  of  charges.  When  these  are 
formally  adopted,  or  at  least  formally  ordered,  constitutional 
process  has  begun.  In  that  event,  we  suppose  it  is  the  right  of 
a  judicatory  to  exclude  the  parties  on  trial  from  their  seats  in  it, 
i.  e.  in  the  court  that  tries,  until  the  case  is  issued.  All  the 
precedents  quoted  by  the  Committee  simply  go  to  sustain  this 
point. 

On  the  third  point,  they  recommend  summary  measures,  viz., 
the  dissolution  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  organisation  of  a  new 
one  out  of  those  who  had  not  signed  the  unsavory  remonstrance. 
The  case  was  already  before  the  house,  in  two  judicial  cases. 
1.  The  complaint  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  against  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky  for  a  failure  to  eject  the  Presbytery.  The  decision 
of  this  case  might  have  decided  the  whole  matter  just  as 
the  majority  wished.  The  court  could  have  determined  the  case, 
by  censuring  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  for  neglect  of  duty,  and 
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enjoining  on  them  an  attention  to  it,  with  specific  instructions  at 
its  coming  meeting ;  or  it  might  have  taken  up  the  case  itself  as 
thus  brought  before  it,  and  issued  it,  involving  a  determination 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  court  below,  as  well  as  an  issuing  of  the 
original  case.  Again :  There  was  an  appeal  of  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
McMillan  from  the  decision  of  the  same  Synod,  in  postponing 
the  case  of  complaint  which  he  had  made  against  the  Presbytery 
to  its  next  meeting.  This  case  would  have  involved  the  same 
issues,  and  hence  the  two  were  merged  by  order  of  the  Assem- 
bly. But  judicial  forms  are  always  annoying,  when  an  object 
has  to  be  gained,  and  when  the  minds  of  men  are  already  made 
up.  A  Republican  Congressman  asserted  that  the  Bureau  of 
of  Military  Justice  was  organised  to  convict  men,  not  to  acquit 
them ;  and  so,  the  General  Assembly  sets  aside  the  rules  of  con- 
stitutional order,  ignores  the  existence  of  causes  pending  at  its 
bar,  and  appoints  extra-judicial  committees  to  produce  extra- 
judicial findings ;  all  because  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  the 
Presbytery  of  Louisville  must  be  ejected,  per  fas  aut  nefas. 
The  predestined  purpose  was  conviction.  Some  may  consider  it 
a  small  matter  how  a  result  is  reached ;  but  the  accomplishment 
of  such  results  as  those  obtained  at  St.  Louis,  and  by  such 
means  as  those  employed,  is  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of  justice; 
and  it  need  create  no  great  astonishment  that  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  spirit  in  the  Assembly  has  caused  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  School  body.  Dr.  Humphrey 
urged  this  point  upon  the  Assembly,  viz.,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  proceeding  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  in  order  to  secure 
the  ends  of  justice;  but  while  his  speech  is  said  to  have  produced 
considerable  impression  on  the  lachrymal  organs  of  the  majority, 
it  would  seem  to  have  made  none  on  their  hearts  or  heads. 

After  much  debate,  however,  the  Assembly  began  to  hesitate. 
The  inklings  of  public  dissatisfaction  were  too  manifest ;  and  an 
eifort  to  avoid  the  constitutional  issues  which  thrust  themselves 
before  the  Church,  was  made.  Dr.  Gurley,  of  Washington  City, 
offered  a  paper,  which  condemned  the  Declaration  and  Testimony 
as  a  slander  against  the  Churcli,  schismatical  in  its  character 
and  aims,  and  its  adoption  as  an  act  of  rebellion.     It,  more- 
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over,  postponed  the  'vvhole  subject,  report  and  all,  to  the  next 
A  ssembly ;  and  summoned  the  Presbytery  and  all  the  individual 
signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  to  the  bar  of  the  next 
Assembly;  but  in  the  meanwhile  suspended  them  from  their 
ruling  functions  in  every  court  above  a  church  session.  More- 
over, it  provides  for  the  dissolution  of  any  Presbytery  or  Synod 
which  may  refuse  to  obey  these  mandates  in  making  out  their 
roll.     This  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  minute. 

The  Assembly  seem  to  have  been  very  much  surprised,  and 
proportionately  gratified  at  the  accession  of  Dr.  Gurley  to  the 
ranks  of  the  majority.  At  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  he  was 
run  for  moderator  by  the  more  moderate  brethren ;  but  before 
the  Assembly  got  tlu-ough,  he  had  become  the  leader  of  the 
majority.  And  now  the  unprecedented  vote  was  adopted  of 
recording  his  speech  as  well  as  his  resolutions.  The  speech  is 
nothing  but  a  rehash  of  the  resolutions ;  a  re-statement  of  the 
same  things  in  different  language ;  and  the  recording  of  it  was 
just  the  manifestation  of  the  majority's  intense  delight  at  the 
accession  of  the  Doctor  to  their  party.  v^ 

All  these  proceedings,  and  all  the  attempted  measures  of  the 
majority,  are  in  an  equal  degree  unprecedented,  and  were  justified 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  and  have  been  by  their  apologists 
since,  on  the  same  grounds.     Some  of  these  only  can  we  notice. 

H.  K.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  made  what  Dr.  Hodge  calls  a 
*' powerful  speech"  in  defence  of  the  summary  measures  of  the 
Assembly.  He  began  by  informing  the  Assembly  that  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  in  our  church  courts 
are  not  distributed  as  they  are  in  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments ;  which  he  said  necessitated  a  great  difi'erence  in  the  modes 
of  procedure.  The  meaning  of  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning  as 
an  argument,  is,  that  because  these  various  functions  all  belong 
to  the  same  body,  they  must  necessarily  be  confounded  in  actual 
practice.  As  every  thing  in  this  Assembly  was  illustrated  by 
allusions  to  political  tribunals  instead  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
standards,  we  will  once  more  imitate  the  example,  and  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  unquestionably  all  these  powers  are  exercised.     But 
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though  that  tribunal  is  sometimes  called  on  to  try  causes,  as  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  sometimes  to  take  part  with  the  President 
in  the  executive  administration  of  the  government,  and  some- 
times to  unite  with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  ordinary 
duty  of  making  laws ;  yet  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  ever  occur- 
red to  any  grave  .senator  that  the  fact  that  these  three  kinds  of 
power  were  lodged  in  that  body  necessitated  a  confounding  of  all 
distinctions,  after  the  fashion  practised  by  Mr.  Clarke.  The 
men  who  compose  that  Senate  have  a  method  of  ascertaining 
what  kind  of  business  they  are  doing ;  and  know  well  that  when 
sitting  in  a  legislative  capacity,  they  can  perform  no  judicial 
functions  whatsoever ;  and  they  know,  moreover,  that  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  can  make  no  judicial 
determination  of  any  matter  that  may  come  before  them,  unless 
it  be  as  a  decision  of  a  cause  regularly  tried.  Until  this  Assem- 
bly met,  we  supposed  that  the  same  point  was  well  settled  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  that  every  judicatory  had  to  constitute  as 
a  court,  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  judicial  business. 
Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  great  speech,  showed  that  necessarily/  a  diifer- 
ent  mode  of  procedure  must  be  adopted,  because  all  these  powers 
were  to  be  exercised  by  the  same  tribunal.  This  point  having 
been  established  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the-  learned  gentleman 
proceeded  to  inquire  whether  the  Assembly  had  the  power  to  do 
the  thing  proposed  to  be  done.  And  having  established  this 
point,  as  he  supposed,  he  jumps  to  the  amazing  conclusion  that 
the  Assembly  may  adopt  any  mode  of  procedure  it  may  see  fit, 
"in  itself  just,"  provided  no  particular  mode  is  pointed  out  in 
the  constitution ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  Assembly 
possesses  all  power  not  absolutely  forbidden.  We  utterly  deny  his 
conclusion,  although  we  fully  grant  his  premise.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  the  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  cut  off  a  synod,  a 
presbytery,  or  a  church.  But  it  has  not  this  right,  unless  the 
inferior  court,  thus  subjected  to  punishment,  has  been  guilty  of 
such  flagrant  misconduct  as  to  justify  such  high  measures.  How 
is  this  guilt  to  be  established  ?  Mr.  Clarke  says,  if  there  is  no 
positive  constitutional  order  on  the  subject,  the  Assembly  may 
act  in  any  method  it  sees  fit.     The  inference  is,  that  the  Assem- 
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bly  may,  while  sitting  in  its  ordinary  business  capacity,  make 
judicial  determinations,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  whole  church 
courts  (arriving  at  its  knowledge  of  their  offences  in  any  way  it 
may,  and  without  the  slightest  reference  to  judicial  forms,) 
because  the  actual  form  of  trial  of  an  inferior  court  is  not 
specified  in  the  written  law.  This  is  new  and  astounding  doc- 
trine. The  laws  of  our  Church  are  very  few ;  the  Church  has 
for  the  most  part  been  content  with  the  statement  of  principles ; 
and  with  the  practical  application  of  them,,  as  circumstances 
might  seem  to  require.  The  principles  applicable  to  the  trial  of 
causes  do  not  change  their  nature,  because  the  offending  party  is 
a  church  court,  instead  of  being  an  individual.  Mr.  Clarke  is  a 
lawyer ;  and  we  suppose  knows  something  about  bodies  corporate 
or  politic.  In  trials  where  corporations  are  parties  before  civil 
tribunals,  the  same  safeguards  are  thrown  around  and  about 
them  which  belong  to  the  individual  citizen ;  and  their  causes 
are  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  real 
individuals.  The  inferior  church  courts  occupy  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth  which  corpora- 
tions do  to  the  civil  commonwealth ;  that  is,  they  are  bodies 
ecclesiastical.  And  though  the  written  law  does  not  prescribe 
the  exact  method  of  procedure,  the  Church  has  deemed  her 
principles  entirely  applicable  to  the  trial  of  church  courts ;  and 
during  her  whole  history  until  now,  has  strictly  conformed  her 
practice  to  those  principles.  This  is  proven  by  the  history  of 
almost  every  General  Assembly  ;  and  even  this  very  matter  was 
actually  before  the  house,  on  two  pending  judicial  cases  against 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Clarke's  next  point  was  that  the  Presbytery  was  guilty  of 
such  offences  as  justified  the  measure  of  exclusion  which  he  was 
advocating.  This  point  we  shall  not  discuss ;  for  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  the  Assembly  had  no  right  to  pronounce  them  so,  until 
the  Presbytery  had  first  been  subjected  to  a  trial  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 

But  now  we  return  to  inquire  whether  it  is  so  that  the  Assem- 
bly possesses  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  ?  In  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  those  terms,  in  applying  them  to  the  civil 
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state,  it  is  false  that  the  Assembly  possesses  any  legislative 
authority  whatever.  The  Confession  asserts  that  all  Church 
power  is  ministerial  and  declarative ;  because  Christ  is  the  only 
Lawgiver  in  Zion.  He  commissions  the  Church  to  proclaim  his 
will,  and  to  execute  his  orders.  The  powers  which  it  employs  in 
doing  this  are  called  dogmatic,  diacritic,  and  diatactic.  Her 
dogmatic  or  didactic  authority  is  exercised  in  making,  her  sym- 
bols of  faith,  and  in  bearing  testimony  on  the  subject  of  doctrine; 
her  diacritic  or  judicial  power  she  'exerts  in  all  her  judgments  in 
bringing  men  into  the  Church  and  its  respective  offices,  in  trying 
causes,  etc ;  and  her  diatactic  or  regulative  power  is  asserted  in 
the  canons  she  adopts  to  cause  all  things  in  the  worship  and 
government  of  the  Church  to  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 
These  regulations  are  also  found  in  the  standards.  All  else 
which  she  does  is  in  its  nature  executive,  just  as  the  regulations 
of  a  head  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  government  is  not 
legislative  in  its  nature,  but  executive.  In  this  very  subordinate 
sense,  the  Assembly  possesses,  in  common  with  all  other  church 
courts,  legislative  authority ;  but  this  is  confined  strictly  by  the 
constitution  and  by  the  law  of  Christ,  as  well  as  by  the  previous 
practice  of  the  Church,  to  what  is  sometimes  called  executive,  or 
more  properly  still,  administrative  action.  This,  moreover,  is 
all  the  executive  power  which  the  Assembly  or  any  church 
court  can  possibly  exercise.  And  if  we  term  it  legislative,  as 
Mr.  Clarke  does,  then  where  is  its  executive  power,  and  how 
does  it  exercise  it  ?  But  the  discussion  of  this  fruitful  theme  we 
cannot  pursue  now.  It  takes  in  too  wide  a  range  for  the  limits 
of  this  article. 

The  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  however,  did  not  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Presbytery  was  before 
the  Assembly.  While  some  contended,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it 
was  under  process,  upon  the  appeal  and  complaint  against  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  others  contended  that  it  was  now  under 
process  because  of  these  proceedings.  But  as  neither'  of  these 
views  seemed  satisfactory.  Dr.  Thomas  attempted  the  rescue  of 
his  cause,  and  claimed  that  the  Presbytery  was  before  the  As- 
sembly under  the  power  of  review  and  control.     We  cannot  take 
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the  time  nor  the  room  to  examine  all  the  points  raised  in  this 
interminable  discussion  ;  but  as  to  this  claim  of  power,  we  simply 
refer  our  readers  to  the  chapter  on  Review  and  Control  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  where  they  will  see  how  widely  the  course  of 
the  Assembly  differed  from  the  course  prescribed,  if  this  was 
the  kind  of  power  which  was  aimed  at. 

Dr.  Hodge  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Assembly,  in  his  article  on 
its  proceedings  in  the  July  number  of  the  Princeton  Review,  and, 
in  the  one  important  aspect  of  constitutional  right,  justifies  all 
that  was  done.  True,  he  thinks  the  punishment  of  the  Dec- 
laration and  Testimony  men  was  excessive ;  but  he  says,  "  it  is 
comparatively  a  small  matter  that  a  court  should  inflict  an 
unduly  severe  penalty ;  or  that  the  judge  should  be  harsh  and 
overbearing  in  his  spirit  and  manner,  provided  he  has  the  law  on 
his  side."  This  is  new  doctrine.  We  always  supposed  that  the 
end  of  discipline  was  the  maintenance  of  justice,  not  the  assertion 
of  power :  and  in  our  simplicity,  we  supposed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  a  Christian  man  to  get  his  rights ; 
far  more  so  than  for  a  church  court  to  exert  its  power,  even 
though  it  may  have  the  law  on  its  side.  Two  Presbyteries,  we 
believe,  petitioned  the  late  Assembly  either  to  remove  Dr.  Hodge 
from  his  chair,  or  make  him  keep  quiet  concerning  the  unwonted 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly.  Uudoubtedly  the  Assembly  had 
the  power  to  remove  him :  the  law  would  have  been  on  its  side. 
But  we  scarcely  think  Dr.  Hodge  or  his  friends  Would  have 
thought  it  a  small  matter  had  the  Assembly  put  forth  such  an 
exercise  of  its  power.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  unquestion- 
able tyranny.  And  when  Dr.  Hodge  teaches  the  Church  that 
it  is  of  small  moment  what  the  Assembly  does,  provided  it  has 
the  law  on  its  side,  he  is  whetting  a  sword  for  his  own  neck. 
Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  just  such  a  thing  has  happened  in 
history. 

But  is  it  so,  that  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  to  do  such  things 
as  these  are  clearly  defined  in  the  constitution,  and  has  it  become 
so  important  for  the  Assembly  to  assert  them,  that  the  rights  of 
private  parties  pale  into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  the  law? 
In  paving  the  way  for  the  defence  of  this  Assembly,  the  Doctor 
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gives  us  decidedly  the  most  clear  statement  of  Presbyterianism 
which  we  have  ever  seen  from  his  pen ;  and,  moreover,  he  states 
the  true  and  only  limitations  of  the  powers  of  church  courts,  viz., 
that  they  are  only  to  handle  things  ecclesiastical  to  the  exclusion 
of  secular  aifairs ;  that  they  are  governed  by  a  written  constitu- 
tion, and  are  restrained  by  the  law  of  Christ.  .  This  is  sound 
doctrine.  But  the  decrees  which  the  Declaration  and  Testimony 
men  protest  against,  are  those  which  the  Assembly  had  passed 
pertaining  to  loyalty,  freedom,  State  rights,  and  the  like ;  which 
subjects  sound  so  much  like  secular  matters,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  name  any  secular  thing,  if  these  are  not  to  be 
so  called.  The  constitution  assuredly  gives  them  no  power  over 
such  matters,  and  the  word  of  God  expressly  excludes  the  things 
of  Caesar  from  his  household.  Moreover,  the  very  power  to  deal 
as  they  have  done  with  their  condemned  brethren  is  not  conferred 
by  the  constitution,  but  expressly  withheld. 

True,  Dr.  Hodge  advocates  the  high  ground  that  this  power 
arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Assembly,  as  the'  supreme 
court  of  the  Church.  He  contends  that,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  Assembly  is  the  Church ;  that  the  Church  is  there 
by  its  representatives.  But  this  is  only  true  in  the  assertion 
of  the  powers  constitutionally  conferred.  The  Assembly  is  the 
highest  court  of  the  Church,  but  only  a  court  after  all.  Powers 
not  conferred  are  reserved  to  the  Church  itself,  and  the  con- 
stitution expressly  points  out  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
conferred  and  exercised ;  that  is,  how  the  voice  of  the  Church  is 
to  be  ascertained.  The  Assembly  is  first  to  propose ;  then  the 
Presbyteries  are  to  approve.  That  is,  it  takes  the  votes  of  a 
General  Assembly  and  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  to  give 
any  new  grant  of  power ;  and  this  is  what  the  constitution 
recognizes  as  the  voice  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Hodge  attributes  to  the  Assembly  the  "  power  to  correct 
abuses  or  evils  immediately  in  any  part  of  the  Church."  This 
language  is  not  found  in  the  constitution.  There  is  a  clause  some- 
what resembling  it,  viz.,  the  one  about  "  suppressing  schismatical 
contentions  and  disputations."  But  will  Dr.  Hodge  contend 
that  this  provision  signifies  that  the  Assembly  is  to  exercise  this 
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authority  without  rhyme  or  reason,  without  mode  or  manner  ? 
When  the  constitution  prescribes  a  mode  of  doing  any  thing, 
that  is  the  law ;  and  every  other  mode,  not  authorised,  is  thereby, 
excluded.  Refer  to  the  chapter  on  Review  and  Control,  and  the 
whole  method  of  procedure  in  such  a  case  is  marked  out.  In 
like  manner,  the  Book  of  Discipline  prescribes  the  only  way  in 
which  ministers  and  private  members  of  the  Church  can  be  dealt 
with.  The  assumption  of  the  power  by  the  Assembly  to  ride 
over  inferior  church  courts,  to  treat  their  constitutional  authority 
with  contempt,  and  to  lord  it  over  those  made  subject  immediate- 
ly to  the  inferior  courts,  is  a  clear  act  of  tyranny,  unauthorised 
by  the  constitution  ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  right  to 
do  so  is  maintained  are  clearly  those  of  despotism. 

Dr.  Hodge's  argument  consists  of  a  discussion  of  three  points. 
The  first  is :  Had  the  Assembly  the  constitutional  right  to 
exclude  the  commissioners,  and  dissolve  the  Louisville  and  other 
Presbyteries  on  account  of  their  Declaration  and  Testimony 
members.  He  lays  out  his  whole  strength  to  prove  what  we 
suppose  hardly  any  person  will  dispute,  namely,  that  in  extreme 
cases  the  Assembly  may  defend  itself  and  the  Church  from  intol- 
erable evils  by  extra-constitutional  measures.  The  revised  Book 
of  Discipline  provides  for  cases  without  process.  Dr.  Hodge 
merely  shows  that  such  remedies  for  extreme  cases  are  necessary 
and  are  inherent  in  our  courts.  If  any  Presbytery  should  openly 
and  officially  declare  itself  Socinian  ;  or  if  the  commissioners  of 
any  Presbytery  should  avow  to  the  Assembly  that  they  were  no 
Presbyterians  and  no  Christians,  the  Assembly  would  be  bound 
to  dissolve  such  Presbytery,  and  reject  such  commissioners;  just 
as  if  a  man  should  rise  in  the  Assembly  and  blaspheme,  he  ought 
to  be  immediately  expelled.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  whole  of  what 
Dr.  Hodge  is  able  to  say  in  his  elaborate  defence  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Assembly  at  St.  Louis  to  pursue  the 
course  it  adopted  relative  to  the  matter  now  under  consideration. 
But  when  Dr.  Hodge  comes  to  his  other  two  points,  viz.. 
Assuming  the  Assembly's  right,  had  it  reason  ?  and.  Was  the 
manner  of  its  action  right  or  wrong  ?  we  find  him  speaking  briefly, 
yet  clearly  and  pointedly  for  truth  and  for  justice,  thus :  The 
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Assembly  had  no  adequate  reason  for  such  action.  1.  The  pen- 
alty was  too  severe ;  2.  No  important  object  was  to  be  gained ; 
3.  The  men  whose  presence  was  to  dissolve  any  Presbytery  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  this  Assembly  itself ;  4.  This  action  will  stir  up 
instead  of  allaying  strife ;  and  5.  It  only  throws  all  things  into 
confusion.  And  as  to  the  manner  of  the  action,  Dr.  Hodge 
declares  there  is  "little  difference  of  opinion,"  and  "even  the 
leaders  of  the  majority  themselves  deprecated  the  action  of 
Dr.  McLean,  which  for  some  reason  they  felt  constrained  to 
adopt." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  harmonize  these  discordant  utterances. 
Nor  can  we  explain  how  Dr.  Hodge  could  get  his  own  consent  to 
reason  from  any  such  extreme  case  as  that  of  a  Presbytery  or  its 
commissioners  avowing  infidelity,  to  the  case  of  the  Louisville 
brethren.  Nor  yet  can  we  undertake  to  inquire  how  he  comes 
to  speak  of  Dr.  Hill,  the  immediate  successor  of  Principal  Rob- 
ertson in  the  leadership  of  the  Moderates  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  "  the  highest  modern  authority  on  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Scottish  Church." 

Considering  how  clear  and  how  pointed  is  Dr.  Hodge's  censure 
of  the  unreasonable  decision  of  the  Assembly  upon  tlvis  case, 
which  so  long  absorbed  and  so  much  excited  them,  and  of  the 
utterly  indefensible  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  that  decis- 
ion, our  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  dis- 
missing this  topic,  and  looking  back  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  Dr.  Hodge  says  they  contain  "much  for  .which  the 
Church  should  be  thankful,  and  much  which  promises  great  good 
in  the  future."  When  we  first  read  this,  we  ahnost  thought  it 
was  irony ;  but  after  carefully  reading  it  we  came  to  a  different . 
conclusion.  He  specifics  five  points,  for  which  these  thanks  are 
due.  "1.  The  Assembly  recognised  the  right  of  protest  and  of 
free  discussion,  as  belonging  not  only  to  its  oAvn  members,  but  to 
all  the  members  and  ministers  of  the  Church."  "  2.  The  Assem- 
bly recognised  the  principle  that  adhesion  to  its  deliverances  and 
judgments  cannot  be  made  a  condition  of  Christian  or  ministerial 
communion."  "  3.  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Assembly  res- 
pecting schism  is  the  scriptural  doctrine  on  that  subject,  as  it 
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has  ever  been  held  in  our  Church."  "4.  This  Assembly  teaches 
the  scriptural  doctrine  concerning  slavery."  And  "5.  The 
Assembly  takes  scriptural  and  liberal  ground  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  union." 

The  longer  we  live  and  the  more  we  see  of  men  and  of  things 
as  events  actually  occur,  the  more  does  our  youthful  ardor  cool 
and  our  capacity  for  astonishment  diminish,  whilst  we  daily  learn 
more  and  more  the  truth  of  Solomon's  words,  that  "  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun."  And  yet,  when  we  found  that 
Dr.  Hodge  was  in  earnest,  we  confess  that  we  began  to  regard 
his  five  grounds  of  congratulation  with  something  approaching 
astonishment.  These  felicitations,  however,  seem  to  us  decidedly 
the  severest  criticisms  we  have  seen  of  the  doings  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Suppose  we  agreed  with  the  Doctor  in  his  estimate  of  the 
work  done  at  St.  Louis,  what  do  his  congratulations  amount  to  ? 
He  sends  greeting  to  the  Church,  because  the  Assembly  has 
recognised  the  right  of  protest !  Men  must  submit  to  the  behests 
of  the  Assembly  right  or  wrong;  but  the  Assembly  did  not 
strike  the  chapter  on  protests  out  of  the  Book !  True,  you  mfist 
swallow  the  pill ;  but  you  have  the  right  to  say  you  do  not  like 
it.  Nor  did  the  Assembly  make  its  own  acts,  terms  of  com- 
munion !  Men  have  still  the  right  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table 
without  expressing  their  belief  in  the  Assembly  as  they  do  in  the 
Saviour  !  And  then,  again,  the  Assembly  holds  to  the  Scriptures 
on  the  three  points  of  schism,  slavery,  and  Christian  union  !  The 
Declaration  and  Testimony  men  had  asserted  that  the  Assembly 
had  become  apostate  to  the  truth  on  certain  points  pertaining  to 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State ;  and  Dr.  Hodge  is  in  an 
ecstasy  because  they  did  not  apostatize  on  certain  other  points ! 
The  Assembly  said  the  former  statement  was  slanderous ;  and  if 
Dr.  Hodge's  statements  about  the  points  he  names  are  not  equally 
slanderous,  if  he  does  not  assert  that  the  Assembly  had  apos- 
tatized in  regard  to  them,  he  clearly  intimates  that  he  had  feared 
they  would  do  so.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  although  the 
Assembly  did  not  apostatize  on  the  points  suggested,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  court  were  the  exact  kind  of  men  of  whom  the 
Church  might  justly  be  afraid ;  and  hence  he  calls  upon  all  the 
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true  men  of  the  Church  to  give  thanks  that  they  did  not.  Al- 
though the  right  of  protest  was  formally  recognised,  provided  it 
■was  done  very  feebly  and  submissively ;  yet  the  lash  had  been 
applied  with  such  vigor,  and  the  guillotine  had  fallen  with  such 
a  sharp  stroke  upon  those  who  had  ventured  to  exercise  that 
right,  that  men  who  had  tender  backs,  and  whose  necks  were  in 
danger,  had  sufficient  warning  to  be  very  cautious.  Those  dread- 
ful forebodings  which  the  Doctor  manifestly  had,  he  is  thankful 
were  not  fully  realised.  And  so,  he  turns  his  fears  into  congrat- 
ulations, and  "  damns  the  Assembly  with  faint  praise."  With 
uplifted  hands  he  sings  paeans  because  the  Assembly  still  shows 
a  sort  of  respect  for  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  because 
it  has  not  absolutely  rejected  the  Scriptures  !  And  this  is  all — 
absolutely  all,  for  which  he  gives  thanks ;  very  large  thanks  for 
very  small  favors. 

This  matter  leads  us  to  look  very  briefly  at  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  with  reference  to  our  Church.  Dr.  Hodge  says,  "The 
Assembly  takes  scriptural  and  liberal  ground  oh  the  subject  of 
Chl-istian  union."  Again  we  ask,  is  Dr.  Hodge  in  earnest? 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  offered  a  paper  looking  toward  a  re-union  of  our 
Church  with  the  Assembly,  which  was  immediately  consigned  to 
oblivion.  He  proposed  to  include  us  in  the  overtures  for  a  closer 
union  of  all  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  motion  was  forthwith 
laid  on  the  table.  The  narrative  says  this  was  done  because  of 
our  errors  or  sins  of  rebellion  and  slavery ;  and  gives  the  liberal 
information,  that  whenever  we  repent  of  those  sins,  the  Assembly 
will  cordially  receive  us  back.  The  Assembly  would  have  said 
the  like  to  the  Hottentots  or  Camanche  Indians.  Moreover,  the 
Memorial  of  the  Convention  was  adopted,  which  charges  on  us 
various  sins  and  offences,  and  reaffirms  all  that  the  Assembly 
had  ever  said  about  us ;  Dr.  Lowrie's  minute  does  the  same;  and 
still  Dr.  Schenk's  minute  does  the  same.  Not  satisfied  yet,  the 
Assembly  adopts  a  Pastoral  Letter,  whose  main  purpose  seems 
to  be  to  misrepresent  us  and  our  position,  and  discredit  us  before 
the  Christian  world ;  in  which,  sentences  are  quoted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  readers  thereof  believe  they  are  taken  from 
our  records,  but  which  they  are  not.     Besides,  Dr.  Schenk's 
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minute  expresses  great  sympathy  for  the  men  among  us  (thank 
God,  they  are  very  few,)  who  during  the  war  pretended  to  be  * 
with  the  South,  but  were  not ;  and  ends  of  course,  as  we  have 
already  said,  with  the  inevitable  reaffirmation  of  the  decrees  of 
Pittsburgh.  After  all  this,  because  Dr.  J.  T.  Smith  got  the 
Assembly  to  pass  a  resolution  couched  in  terms  of  seeming  kind- 
ness towards  the  South,  and  hoping  for  a  reunion  of  the  whole 
Church  "on  the  basis  of  our  common  standards,  and  on  terms 
consistent  with  truth  and  righteousness ;"  Dr.  Hodge  ventures 
to  call  the  ground  taken  by  the  Assembly  "liberal,"  and  de- 
clares the  platform  to  be  broad  enough  for  all  to  stand  on, 
"north,  south,  east,  and  west."  And  yet  the  Assembly  had 
practically  turned  out  of  doors  the  Declaration  and  Testimony 
men,  mainly  because  of  their  sympathy  with  us  in  our  principles ; 
and  had  expounded  "truth  and  righteousness"  as  understood  by 
it,  in  multiform  ways,  none  of  which  consisted  with  either  our 
honor  or  our  peace  and  safety.  This  is  the  liberality  of  the 
Assembly,  and  this  also  is  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Hodge  towards 
his  Southern  brethren ! 

But  this  declaration  of  Dr.  Hodge  has  a  deeper  meaning  than 
lies  on  its  surface.  The  ground,  he  says,  which  the  Assembly 
takes  on  the  subject  of  Christian  union,  is  ^^ scriptural  and 
liberal,  and  their  platform  is  "broad,  scriptural,  and  just,  on 
which  the  whole  Church,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  may  unite." 
We  restrain  ourselves  from  saying  with  what  feelings  we  read 
this  language.  The  radicals  would  not  have  said  this  about 
their  former  Southern  brethren.  Their  purpose  was  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  our  returning  to  the  Church  from  which  we 
had  been  driven.  They  took  us  for  honest  men  at  least,  and 
knew  well  when  they  prescribed  their  terms  of  re-union  that  no 
honorable  Southern  minister  would  ever  think  of  submitting  to 
them.  We  did  not  feel  insulted  at  their  doings ;  we  knew  what 
they  meant.  But  when  Dr.  Hodge  utters  such  language,  with 
the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  lying  before  him,  in  which 
he  finds  condemnations  of  us  piled  upon  condemnations,  until 
the  Minutes  groan  with  the  burden  thereof,  we  have  a  right  to 
feel  indignant.     The  Assembly's  grounds  are  "scriptural;"  then 
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we  must  be  sinners  against  God  for  not  accepting* them.  They 
are  "just;"  then  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  and  sue  for  readmis- 
sion.  Finally,  they  are  "broad"  and  " liberal ;"  then  we  are 
exorbitant — nay,  we  are  turbulent  schismatics,  if  we  expect  their 
alteration  in  any  whit.  The  most  objectionable  of  the  Assem- 
bly's papers  against  us.  Dr.  Hodge  suppresses  (as  he  does  also 
the  rejected  because  "  disrespectful"  (!)  protest  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Boardman,)  and  so,  while  holding  us  up  as  the  party  to 
blame  for  the  division  of  the  Church,  denies  his  readers  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  fully  what  the  Assembly  did  respecting 
us,  and  how  often  they  cast  out  our  names,  as  evil,  during  this 
very  meeting.  The  effect  of  what  he  says  must  be  to  increase 
prejudice  against  us.  We  are  exhibited  as  guilty  schismatics, 
offenders  against  both  God  and  man,  persistent  rejectors  of  terms 
of  union,  "broad,  scriptural  and  just,"  aye,  even  "liberal"! 
Well,  in  the  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall  not,  of 
course,  be  expected  hereafter  to  read  with  patience  any  more 
exhortations  from  him  in  letters  to  his  Southern  brethren,  urging 
on  them  to  forget  the  past.  There  are  many  things  in  that 
painful  past  which  our  charity  towards  Northern  brethren,  and 
Dr.  Hodge  himself,  would  make  us  wish  to  forget,  if  he  and  his 
Assembly  would  let  us.  He  must  excuse  our  saying  we  feel 
very  sure  that  no  two  Presbyteries,  nor  yet  one,  will  be  found, 
next  year,  overturing  the  Assembly  to  interfere  with  his  writing 
such  reviews  of  their  proceedings  as  this. 

We  regret  that  the  duty  of  defending  our  own  Church  should 
compel  us  to  write  as  we  have  done.  We  have  no  inclination  to 
defend  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  are  the  principles  of  eternal  truth  and 
righteousness.  As  servants  of  Christ,  we  wish  to  know  no  man 
after  the  flesh.  Men  are  nothing  to  us,  but  truth,  every  thing. 
Certainly,  had  our  zeal  for  the  truth  of  Christ  permitted,  we  should 
have  rejoiced  in  the  continued  unity  of  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terian Church.  As  for  reunion,  sincerely  and  earnestly  as  we 
might  have  desired  it  upon  terms  consistent  indeed  with  "  truth 
and  righteousness,"  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  resolutions 
couched  in   doubtful   phraseology   to  satisfy  one  party,  while 
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pastorals  and  memorials  replete  with  our  abuse  are  adopted  to 
satisfy  another  party,  can  possibly  be  the  methods  of  conciliation 
which  the  case  requires. 

Upon  one  more  topic,  we  have  a  few  statements  to  record. 
Zion  Church,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  fully  organised 
some  years  before  the  war,  by  a  Presbytery  then  in  full  connex- 
ion with  the  Assembly  we  have  been  reviewing.  It  had  a  large 
membership  of  both  whites  and  blacks,  with  a  full  bench  of  elders 
and  a  pastor.  What  distinguished  its  organisation,  however, 
from  that  of  our  Southern  churches  generally,  was  the  fact  that 
all  the  white  members  of  the  church  were  pledged  to  regard  the 
religious  benefit  of  the  colored  people  as  a  special  object  of 
attention  and  pursuit.  An  immense  church-building  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  white  people  of  Charleston,  all  the  internal 
arrangements  of  which  contemplated,  primarily,  the  comfort  and 
advantage  of  the  black  membership.  This  building,  costing  not 
less  than  $25,000,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  missionary  of 
the  Assembly  soon  after  Charleston  fell,  the  chief  portion  of  the 
congregation,  both  white  and  black,  having  been  long  before 
compelled  by  the  constant  shelling  from  Morris  Island  to  aban- 
don the  city.  When  they  returned  to  Charleston,  the  corpora- 
tion petitioned  Gen.  Saxton,  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  to 
restore  their  church.  He  referred  their  petition  to  the  mission- 
ary, and  he  to  the  Freedmen's  Committee  at  Pittsburgh,  who 
returned  it  to  Gen.  Saxton  with  their  "  claim''  endorsed  upon 
the  document,  to  the  eifect  that  the  church  was  "  the  property" 
of  their  Assembly.  A  correspondence  subsequently  took  place 
between  Dr.  Adger,  formerly  minister  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Com- 
mittee at  Pittsburgh.  The  Secretary  acknowledges  that  "  the 
claim"  was  made,  but  '' without  any  knowledge  of  the  case  by 
any  member  of  the  Committee  present,"  upon  representations 
from  parties  in  Charleston  to  the  effect  that  the  Assembly  had 
twice  contributed,  money  to  the  object ;  alleges  that  they  made 
the  claim  under  pressure,  to  save  the  church  from  *' being  handed 
over  to  parties  having  no  shadow  of  claim  to  it ;"  declares  that 
after  making  the  claim,  he  "immediately  began  an  effort  to 
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discover  the  truthfulness"  of  it;  but  acknowledges  that  after 
"following  the  matter  up  carefully  until  within  the  last  two 
weeks,"  he  had  "failed  in  finding  any  evidence  that  the  Church 
had  been  aided  in  any  measure  by  the  Assembly,"  and  that  he 
intended  to  write  to  that  effect  to  "our  missionary."  At  the 
same  time  he  insists,  that  as  the  church  was  built  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colored  people,  his  Committee  cannot,  in  justice  to  those 
"poor  Christians,"  consent  to  give  it  up  to  their  old  pastor  and 
his  friends  of  the  corporation.  All  this  is  a  perfectly  fair  state- 
ment of  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Logan,  in  his  first  letter  of  date 
March  4th,  1866. 

The  points  made  by  Dr.  Adger  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Logan, 
dated  March  27th,  were,  1.  That  supposing  the  information 
upon  which  the  Committee  acted  had  been  correct,  it  did  not 
justify  them  in  setting  up  that  claim  to  the  whole  property ; 
2.  That  a  Committee  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders  may 
not  first  set  up  claims  to  other  people's  property,  and  then  after- 
wards examine  into  the  grounds  of  them ;  3.  That  it  was  un- 
accountable how  it  should  require  ten  weeks  of  "  careful  following 
up"  (as  alleged  by  Mr.  Logan)  to  find  out  whether  the  Domestic 
Missionary  Board  at  Philadelphia  or  the  Church  Extension 
Board  at  St.  Louis,  had  contributed  money  to  build  a  church  in 
Charleston;  4.  That  it  was  strange  Mr.  Logan  should  allow. to 
pass  by  even  two  weeks  of  confessed  persistence  by  him  and  his 
committee  in  an  unjust  claim ;  and  5.  That  it  is  incomprehen- 
sible how,  with  the  petition  of  the  corporation  of  Zion  lying 
before  him,  sent  on  from  Gen.  Saxton's  ofiice,  the  Secretary  could 
speak  of  their  being  pressed  to  make  that  unjust  claim,  in  order 
to  save  the  property  from  being  handed  over  to  parties  who  had 
no  shadow  of  claim  to  it. 

This  letter  Mr.  Logan  acknowledged  on  the  18th  of  last  April, 
and  promised  to  reply  to,  at  an  early  date,  but  has  not  yet  done 
so. 

Now,  the  Assembly  at  St.  Louis  had  "explanations"  from 
Mr.  Logan  of  "the  nature  of  the  tenure"  by  which  the  church 
is  "held  by  the  Committee"  as  follows:  " It  had  been  claimed 
by  a  New  School  minister  in  behalf  of  an  Aid  Society ;  the  Gen- 
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eral  in  command  had  decided  that  the  Old  School  Preshyterian 
Church  was  entitled  to  its  use ;  that  Mr.  Gibbs,  our  missionary, 
had  taken  possession ;  that  the  church  might  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  founded ;  that  the  Committee 
had  made  no  claim  upon  it  as  our  property ;  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  now  before  the  proper  authorities  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
congregation  by  the  act  of  its  officers ;  in  short,  that  the  contest 
is  really  between  the  former  white  trustees  and  the  present 
colored  congregation." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McKnight,  late  a  member  of  the  Freedmen's 
Committee,  alluded  to  Dr.  Adger's  letter  as  censuring  the  agents 
of  the  Church  on  account  of  having  taken  possession.  "But," 
said  the  speaker,  "  the  church  was  not  responsible  for  the  reten- 
tion of  that  church  at  the  present  time.  As  soon  as  they  ascer- 
tained the  facts,  they  relinquished  all  claim.  It  was  then  that 
Mr.  Gibbs,  a  colored  preacher  of  much  ability,  instituted  proceed- 
ings for  the  possession  of  the  church  under  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.  There  the  matter  rests ;  the  colored  men  con- 
tending they  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  property  as  the  white 


men. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Allison,  also  a  member  of  the  Committee,  said 
"  the  impression  seemed  to  have  got  abroad  that  they  had  come 
into  a  collision  in  this  field  of  labor,  but  this  was  altogether  a 
mistake.  They  had  carefully  avoided  establishing  themselves  in 
any  place  where  the  Southern  Church  and  Freedmen's  Aid 
Societies  were  operating."  "In  all  cases  teachers  and  mission- 
aries had  been  instructed  to  avoid  infringing  on  the  labors  of 
others." 

The  Standing  Committee's  report  on  the  business  of  the  Freed- 
men's Committee,  says  in  regard  to  the  Zion  Church  case,  only 
this :  "  The  General  jl\  ssembly  regard  the  avoidance,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  of  all  unpleasant  collision 
with  the  Southern  churches,  as  wise  and  judicious ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities  has  been  re-established 
in  South  Carolina,  the  question  as  to  the  occupancy  of  said 
house  in  the  future  is  a  question  of  law,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
adjudication  of  the  civil  courts." 
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That  Committee  also  "  bear  cordial  testimony  to  the  fideHty, 
zeal,  and  efficiency  of  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  Freedmen," 
and  especially  to  the  "  faithful  and  successful  work  of  their 
Secretary  during  the  past  year." 

Let  the  reader  observe  now,  that  Mr.  Logan  declares  to  the 
Assembly  that  his  Committee  "had  made  no  claims  upon  the 
church  as  their  property ;"  and  yet  that  "claim"  was  endorsed 
by  him  upon  the  back  of  the  Corporation's  petition  sent  to  the 
Committee  from  Gen.  Saxton,  and  by  them  returned  to  the 
General.  And  Mr.  Logan's  letter  of  the  4th  of  March  says: 
"  First  then,  this  Committee  did  lay  before  Gen.  Saxton,  on  the 
11th  of  December  last,  a  claim  to  Zion  Church  as  the  property 
of  the  General  Assembly." 

Let  the  reader  also  observe,  that  whilst  Mr.  Logan  declares  to 
the  Assembly  that  it  was  the  post-commander's  adjudication 
which  gave  the  use  of  the  property  to  his  Church,  and  so  shifts 
the  responsibility  for  their  holding  it  from  themselves  upon  him, 
yet  it  is  certain  and  plain  that  the  said  post-commander  refused  to 
give  possession  to  the  owners  of  the  building,  because  Mr.  Logan 
and  his  Committee  claimed  it  as  the  property  of  the  Assembly. 

Let  the  reader  observe  further,  that  the  responsibility  is  shifted 
again  to  the  missionary,  by  both  Mr.  Logan  and  Mr.  McKnight. 
The  latter  says,  it  is  "a  colored  preacher"  that  claims  the 
church,  under  "  the  provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bill ;"  and  both 
declare  it  is  the  colored  congregation  that  is  contending  with  the 
white  people  who  built  the  church.  And  yet  the  Committee 
supports  the  missionary  who  makes  this  unjust  claim  for  his 
colored  adherents.  And  so  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church 
is  made  to  sanction  the  effort  to  transfer  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  property,  from  its  rightful  owners  to  other 
parties,  on  the  ground  of  an  ex  post  facto  law  of  Congress.  The 
excitements  of  the  present  may  blind  men's  eyes ;  but  bye  and 
bye  the  question  for  all  parties  will  be,  whether  to  be  more 
astonished  at  the  injustice  fathered  thus  upon  the  church,  or  the 
dishonesty  practised  thus  in  laying  all  of  the  Committee's  respon- 
sibility upon  a  colored  man. 

Let  the  reader  observe  again,  to  his  own  amazement,  the 
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absolute  denial,  by  another  member  of  the  Committee,  that  any 
collision  had  taken  place  at  all.  Such  an  impression  seemed  to 
have  got  abroad,  but  it  was  altogether  a  mistake.  They  had 
carefully  avoided  places  where  the  Southern  Church  was  at  work. 
Their  missionaries  could  not  infringe  on  the  labors  of  others. 
All  a  mistake!  The  Committee's  claim  of  the  property,  and 
their  missionary's  holding  it,  and  the  corporation's  asking  for  it 
and  being  refused,  and  Dr.  Adger's  correspondence  about  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Logan,  and  Mr.  Girardeau's  congregation  being 
supplanted  by  another  congregation,  his  session  by  another  ses- 
sion, and  himself  by  another  preacher,  these  are  all  myths  and 
not  realities  at  all !  Bravo,  Mr.  Allison !  What  a  bold  stroke 
was  that  for  the  exculpation  of  your  Committee ! 

Now,  the  worst  part  of  this  case  is,  that  a  printed  copy  of  the 
whole  correspondence  between  Mr.  Logan  and  Dr.  Adger,  in- 
cluding Gen.  Saxton's  own  statement  respecting  their  claim 
endorsed  on  the  corporation's  petition,  was,  all  of  it,  plentifully 
circulated  in  the  Assembly  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  in  the  hands  per- 
haps of  every  member  thereof.  And  yet  the  Assembly  is  so 
absorbed  and  so  excited,  or  else  so  prejudiced  against  their 
Southern  brethren,  that  it  cannot  see  any  of  these  things  in 
their  true  light,  but  absolutely  commends  the  Committee  and  the 
Secretary  for  their  whole  course  ! 

Our  brethren  of  the  Northern  Church  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  put  by  their  agents  into  a  false  position  on  this  subject. 
We  can  afford  to  do  without  our  property  in  Charleston  until 
the  military  authorities,  by  which  all  matters  relating  to  the 
colored  people  there  are  still  regulated,  shall  turn  over  to  us 
what  is  our  own.  But  the  Northern  Church  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  hold  this  property  until  we  shall  so  obtain  the 
restoration  of  it.  Whether  their  Committee  or  their  missionary 
hold  it,  they  are  involved  in  the  act.  Whether  their  Committee 
or  their  missionary  incite  the  colored  people  connected  with  them, 
to  make  an  unrighteous  claim  to  what  does  not  belong  to  them, 
the  Church  of  the  North  is  involved  in  the  injustice.  It  will  not 
read  well  in  history,  if  we  should  actually  be  indebted  to  military 
tribunals  for  a  measure  of  justice  refused  to  us  by  Christian 
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brethren,  by  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders.  It  is  now  eight 
months  tKat  this  endeavor  on  the  part  of  those  old  and  tried 
friends  of  the  black  man  in  Charleston  has  been  making  to  get 
justice  from  a  Presbyterian  Committee  and  Assembly.  First  in 
one  form  and  then  in  another,  first  upon  one  ground  and  then 
upon  another,  the  effort  has  been  persisted  in  to  deny  the 
Charleston  men  their  plain  rights.  At  length  the  military 
authorities  are  under  pledge  to  yield  up  the  property  with  one 
condition,  viz.,  that  the  missionary  schools  of  the  Northern 
Church  be  furnished  with  school-room  accommodations  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  for  a  definite  period.  To  this  extent 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  hold  of  our  brethren  upon  our 
property  broken.  With  a  very  deep  and  strong  sense  of  the 
wrong  they  have  done  to  us  throughout,  we  do  regret  most 
sincerely  for  their  sake  and  for  the  honor  of  our  common  name 
and  Master,  that  it  should  be  only  to  force,  and  not  to  right, 
they  will  yield  up  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  that  to  the 
Government  and  not  to  the  Church,  we  should  have  to  be  indebt- 
ed for  justice. 
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Chronicles  of  the  Schoenherg-Gotta  Family  ;  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty 
Trevylyan ;  Winifred  Bertram;  Early  Dawn;  Mary,  the 
Handmaid  of  the  Lord;  The  Martyrs  of  Spain;  The  Song 
without  Words;  Griijple  of  Antioch;  Tales  and  Sketches; 
Two  Vocations  ;  Wanderings  in  Bible  Lands  ;  Christian  Life 
in  Song  ;  The  Black  Ship. 

This  is  a  formidable  list  of  volumes ;  but  who  that  has  read 
them  could  wish  one  to  be  absent  from  the  bright  collection  ? 
They  are  all  the  production  of  an  authoress,  these  fruits  of 
whose  rare  genius  have  filled  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian 
world  with  wonder  and  with  praise.  We  allude  to  Mrs.  Charles, 
an  English  woman  whose  modest  worth  as  a  wife,  whose  gentle 
humility  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  whose  neighborhood  useful- 
ness in  the  private  walks  of  life,  are  said  to  distinguish  her  heart 
as  much  as  the  works  we  have  named  exhibit  the  superiority  of 
her  noble  intellect.  She  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  and  from 
her  pen  we  may  expect  other — though  assuredly  not  better — 
contributions  to  a  department  of  Christian  literature  which  she 
may  be  said  to  have  created.  Her  vein  is  not  exhausted,  nor  is 
it  exhaustible ;  but  it,  perhaps,  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be 
worked  more  efficiently,  certainly  not  with  more  delightful  results, 
than  it  has  already  been.  What  and  where  is  this  rich  vein,  the 
treasures  from  which  have  proved  so  abundant  ?  The  reply  to 
this  question  will,  if  correct,  strike  the  key-note  to  the  one  song 
of  all  these  impressive  volumes,  and  reveal  the  secret  wherein 
their  great  power  over  the  human  heart  is  to  be  found. 

We  answer,  then,  that  the  innermost  wealth  of  Mrs.  Charles's 
writings  consists  in  their  display  of  religious  experience  in  its 
softest  and  cheerfullest  aspects,  and  which'  she  has  brought  to  the 
VOL.  XVII.,  NO.  2. — 18. 
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surface  0/  Christian  life  from  beneath  the  sunniest  slopes  of 
gospel  truth.  It  is  Bible  doctrine  transfigured  into  the  mildest 
and  sweetest  evangelical  character.  It  is  the  radiance,  heaven- 
imparted,  that  hallowed  the  head  of  the  apostle  John,  transferred 
to  every-day  scenes,  where  it  beams  the  light  of  repose  and  peace 
and  joy.  Love,  in  the  dress  of  humility,  with  her  deep,  mild 
eye  lifted  by  faith  to  heaven,  from  whose  open  gate  she  expects 
only  the  descent  of  hope :  this  is  the  form  which  practical  Chris- 
tianity wears  throughout  these  remarkable  volumes.  But  yet, 
how  wonderfully  free  from  sickly  sentimentality — such  as  some- 
times appears  in  the  rhapsodies  of  Fenelon,  and  often  in  those  of 
Madame  Guyon — is  that  strong,  robust,  well-poised  love  which 
our  authoress  exhibits  as  her  type  of  this  spiritual  affection !  It 
is  love  at  work,  as  well  as  love  at  prayer.  It  is  love  in  the 
gymnasium,  as  well  as  love  in  the  closet.  It  is  love  surrounded 
by  the  largest  circle  of  duties,  as  well  as  love  rapt  in  the  upper 
regions  of  contemplation.  It  is  love  that  denies  no  earthly 
relation,  and  4;hat  despises  no  worldly  condition,  as  well  as 
love  that  has  willingly  given  up  all  for  Cod.  It  is  beautiful, 
but  also  hardy ;  soft,  but  also  helpful ;  singly  devoted  to  one 
supreme  aim,  but  also  universally  sympathetic.  It  is  humane, 
like  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  goes  about  doing  good:  self- 
sacrificing,  full  of  charity,  never  forgetful  of  its  warfare  with  sin, 
and  that  casteth  out  fear. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  pervading  and  the  contagious 
spirit  of  these  remarkable  volumes :  their  one  great  characteristic 
and  most  winning  feature. 

We  shall  not  undertake  the  task  of  analysing  the  great  mass 
of  material  to  which  we  have  thus  introduced  our  readers.  Nor 
is  it  necessary.  Most  of  those  whom  we  address  are  already 
familiar  with  the  books  we  have  named,  and  have  seen  for  them- 
selves their  charming  pictures  of  Christian  life.  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  were  we  to  rank  them  all  equally  high  on  the 
scale  of  merit.  Whilst  any  one  of  them  would,  in  the  absence  of 
the  others,  assign  to  their  authoress  a  lofty  place  among  the 
literary  celebrities  of  the  Church,  yet  now  that  we  have  them  all 
before  us,  we  can  readily  discern  the  marked  superiority  which 
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distinguishes   some  when   compared   with  the   residue.     After 
reading,  for  example,  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schoenberg-Cotta 
Family,"  or  the  "Diary  of  Mrs.   Kitty  Trevylyan,"  or  "Win- 
ifred Bertram,"  if  then  we  place  alongside  of  these,  the  "Early 
Dawn,"  or  the  "  Cripple  of  Antioch,"  or  "  Mary,  the  Hand- 
maid of  the  Lord,"  we  will  be  likely  to  experience  something 
like  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  comparative  deficiencies 
of  the  latter  works.     To  derive  the  highest  pleasure  from  a 
perusal  of  the  entire  set,  we  must  begin  with  the  smaller  and 
more  fragmentary  volumes,  and  ascend  from  these  to  the  larger 
and  more  finished  productions.     Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
"Chronicles"  or  the  "Diary,"  whilst  the  others  seem  to.be  but 
dim  copies  of  those  exquisitely-wrought  two.     The  former  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  the  chief,  and,  (if  not  in  the  order  of  time,) 
in  the  order  of  excellence,  the  original.     But  it  contains  a  series 
of  pictorial  lessons   on  practical  godliness,   which,   from  their 
extreme  richness  of  suggestive  thought,  can  well  bear  to  be  often 
repeated  through  all  the  varieties  of  their  presentation  in  the 
remaining  writings  of  this  gifted  authoress.     And  so,  even  the 
"  Diary"  is  but  the  different-colored  reflexion,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  "  Chronicles ;"  the  others  again  partial  reflections 
of  these.     Yet,  in  each  reflected  image,   as  one  by  one  they 
present  themselves  in  the  several  members  of  the  large  family, 
there  is  undoubtedly  many  a  separate  and  independent  beauty 
detected,   which,   without  caUing  away  our  attention  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  rest,  renders  it  sufficiently  unlike  them  all  to 
be  distinctly  charming  in  itself.     They  appear  to  us  as  if  they 
were  successively  given  back  to  the  eye  from  water,  whose  mirror- 
surface  has  been  again  and  again  touched  and  broken  by  a  hand 
whose  mysterious  skill,  whilst  ruffling  it  enough  to  make  each 
likeness  strangely  unique,  yet  never  disturbs  it  to  an  extent  that 
can  distort  that  likeness  into  a  mere  grotesque  repetition  of  the 
original  face.     There  is  always  the  same  lovely  countenance,  but, 
at  each  disturbance  of  the  yielding  mirror,  it  assumes  new,  yet 
regular  features.     It  is  nature's  own  marvellous  variety  in  unity. 
Look,  then,  at  the  "  Chronicles,"  as  that  great  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  series  which  imparts  its  peculiar  life  and  grace  to  them 
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all.  It  is  a  domestic  story,  whieh  begins  to  develope  its  incidents 
and  its  characters  as  far  back  as  the  year  1503,  and  lets  fall  the 
curtain  as  late  as  the  year  1547.  The  family  which  it  presents 
to  us  is  thoroughly  German.  They  reside  first  in  Eisenach, 
*'  nestling  in  the  valley  under  the  shadow  of  the  Wartburg,"  and 
afterwards  in  Wittenberg,  on  the  bank  of  the  rapid  Elbe,  "fringed 
with  low  oaks  and  willows."  The  members  are  Else,  Fritz, 
Thekla,  Chriemhild,  Pollux,  Christopher,  Eva,  the  visionary  but 
noble  father,  the  gentle  mother,  and  the  dear  old  grandmother — 
a  large,  poverty-straitened,  loving,  and,  for  the  most  part,  happy 
household,  each  unit  of  which  is  surrounded  by  peculiar  interest. 
Their  linked  and  yet  various  story  winds  in  and  out  through  the 
growing  volume  in  a  manner  the  most  picturesque  and  pleasing. 
Among  its  threads  is  woven  an  exquisite  pattern  of  Christian 
experience,  which  is  artistically  but  naturally  interlaced  with  the 
well-known  and  exciting  public  history  of  that  stirring  period, 
with  whose  events  all  the  world  is  so  familiar.  The  early  friend 
of  the  Cottas  is  Martin  Luther,  with  whom  they  continue  as- 
sociated, more  or  less  directly,  throughout  his  and  their  chequered 
career.  They  are  all,  at  the  outset,  devout  Roman  Catholics, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  venerable  grandmother,  whose 
husband  seems  to  have  siiifered  as  a  martyr  long  ago  in  Bohemia. 
But,  one  by  one,  through  a  hundred  admirably  depicted  vicis- 
situdes of  spiritual  and  other  trial,  they  gradually  share  in  the 
great  uprising  of  the  German  mind  in  its  struggles  to  throw  off 
the  papacy,  and  become  evangelical  Christians  of  the  finest  types 
which  those  eventful  reformation  days  could  have  presented. 
The  narrative  is  autobiographical,  and  is  unfolded  in  a  series  of 
quaintly-written  Chronicles,  composed  now  by  one  of  the  family, 
and  now  by  another,  but  all  dovetailing  into  each  other  in  a 
manner  that  rapidly  carries  their  united  fortunes  forward  to 
their  bright  close :  a  close  that  leaves  some  of  the  characters 
in  heaven,  but  most  of  them  in  circles  of  ever-enlarging  useful- 
ness on  earth. 

From  these  imperfect  hints,  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
have  perused  this  marvellous  volume,  can  readily  obtain  an 
inkling  of  the  treat  they  have  yet  to  enjoy ;  whilst  those  whose 
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reading  of  it  is  still  fresh,  will  have  their  recollection  warmed 
and  their  hearts  renewedly  touched  by  the  emotions  which  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  reading  first  excited.  Did  our  limits  per- 
mit the  indulgence,  we  would  like  to  point  out,  in  detail,  many 
of  the  manifold  beauties,  both  of  style  and  thought,  with  which 
this  exquisite  work  abounds.  But  after  all,  we  would  hardly 
know  where  to  begin,  or  where,  having  begun,  to  leave  off.  It 
is  all  of  a  piece,  and  it  is  all  a  master-piece.  The  portraiture  it 
draws  of  Luther  is  extremely  life-like  and  refreshingly  vigorous. 
The  manner  in  which  it  brings  out  those  struggles  which  he  and 
his  friends  of  the  Schoenberg-Cotta  family  underwent,  in  their 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  superstitions  of  the  papacy,  and  to  reach 
the  glad  light  of  a  genuine  and  happy  trust  in  Christ,  is  fine 
beyond  description.  The  best  portions  of  its  truth-teeming 
pages  are  those  in  which  is  described,  or  delineated  by  the  softest 
touches,  the  character  of  a  true  believer  in  the  Son  of  God,  as 
that  believer  is  carried  through  the  various  scenes  of  public  and 
domestic  life  amid  his  thousand  doubts  and  fears.  It  is  here 
that  that  love  shines  of  which  we  have  spoken — divine  love,  call- 
ing out  a  responsive  love  from  the  human  heart — and  which 
makes  its  possessor  so  contented,  so  useful,  so  triumphant,  and 
so  resolute  and  strong  for  the  Lord  and  for  himself.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  the  contrast  is  so  sharply  drawn  between  the  despair 
which  the  slavish  fear  of  God  causes  to  settle  over  the  heart  of 
the  miserable  drudge  who  vainly  expects  to  be  saved  by  his 
works,  or  by  his  asceticism,  or  by  his  painful  adherence  to 
prescribed  forms,  and  the  blessed  ever-brightening  hope  which 
illumines  the  soul  whose  faith  has  once  finally  laid  hold  upon  the 
only  Redeemer  of  God's  elect,  and  whose  obedience  of  love  is  all 
wrought  under  the  sweet  but  powerful  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  To  the  latter,  the  Father  above  is  likewise  the  Father 
on  earth,  whose  reasonable  service  is  a  freedom  which  nothing 
can  fetter,  submission  to  whose  will  is  a  peace  which  nothing  can 
disturb,  and  walking  with  whom  in  the  galleries  of  grace  is  a 
delight  which  nothing  can  long  charm  away. 

Most  heartily  do  we  commend  these  noble  "  Chronicles"  to  all 
those  parents  who  wish  their  children  to  learn  what  genuine 
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religion  is,  as  shown  by  a  hand  of  consummate  skill,  and  by  a 
heart  of  rare  experience,  from  the  very  innermost  kernel  of  the 
gospel.  And  the  entire  set  of  these  works  we  advise  old  and 
young  alike  to  read,  if  they  would  be  refreshed  in  the  purest 
waters  of  Christianity.  They  verily  constitute  a  contribution  to 
our  rehgious  literature  which  stands  by  itself,  and  which  will,  we 
dare  say,  serve  to  draw  thousands  of  heavy-laden  souls  to  him 
who  was  "delivered  up  for  us  all."  And  we  thank  God  for  the 
sanctified  genius  which  has  been  enabled  to  produce  such  volumes 
as  these,  and  to  send  them  forth  upon  their  errand  of  peace  laden 
with  the  richest  treasures  of  divine  grace.  They  are  not  without 
faults;  but  these  are  overborne  by  numerous  and  rare  excel- 
lences, and  are  so  excusable  in  themselves,  as  to  merit  but  little 
attention. 


How  to  Study  the  New  Testament :  TJie  Cfospels :  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Alexander  Strahan,  Publisher :  London  and  New  York. 
1865.     1  volume,  18  mo.,  pp.  355. 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  four  general  parts : 
1.  An  Introduction.  2.  An  analysis  of  the  peculiar  features 
which  distinguish  the  several  Gospels.  3.  A  collation  and  com- 
parison of  the  four  narratives  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord.     4.  An  examination  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

In  the  Introduction  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  records  of  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching  are  not  comprised  in 
"one  indubitable  plain  historic  account."  They  are  distributed 
through  four  narratives  which  are  not  always  in  exact  verbal 
accord,  but  sometimes  differ  widely  in  expression  even  where 
facts  and  things  said  are  evidently  the  same.  In  this  arrange- 
ment he  recognises  a  beneficent  purpose,  and  regards  it  as 
furnishing  a  necessity  for  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation of  the  Gospels  in  their  connexions  with  each  other.  At 
the  same  time  he  admits  that  even  a  partial  study  of  the  sacred 
records,  provided  it  be  sincere,  is  suited  to  confer  incalculable 
benefit ;  and  desires  not  to  be  understood,  when  he  concedes  the 
existence  of  discrepancies  between  the  respective  narratives,  as  at 
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all  impugning  "  the  special  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Holy 
Scripture  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dean 
Alford  comes  out  thus  explicitly  in  favor  of  inspiration.  What, 
however,  his  theory  on  the  subject  precisely  is,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  gather.  We  would  not  assign  him  to  the  ad  verbum 
ranks.  Yet,  though  he  admits  that  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  different  Evangelists  are  irreconcilable  by  us  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  he  holds  that  these  independent  and 
discrepant  accounts  are  fully  inspired,  and  that  we  shall  perceiye 
their  harmony  when  we  shall  reach  a  higher  stage  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  author  next  lays  down  the  requisites  for  a  right  use  of 
the  Gospels,  and  of  the  Scriptures  generally.  The  first  which 
he  mentions  is  Faith.  Convinced  that  the  sacred  records  are  the 
only  source  from  which  we  can  derive  spiritual  life,  we  should 
approach  them  "  from  the  side  of  trust  and  love,  not  from  that 
of  distrust  and  unchristian  doubt."  We  should  neither  tremble 
for  them,  nor  cavil  at  them.  Their  integrity  is  no  more  affected 
by  verbal  differences  than  the  light  of  the  sun  is  impaired  by  the 
spots  on  its  disc.  . 

The  next  requisite  is  Intelligence.  While  enforcing  the  neces- 
sity of  this  quahfication  for  a  true  understanding  of  the  Gospels, 
the  author  insists  on  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  following 
considerations :  First :  The  Gospels  are  not  given  to  us  in  "  one 
record,  indivisible,  indisputable,"  but  were  written  by  "four 
instruments,  four  inspired  men" — a  fact  which  is  not  the  result 
of  accident,  is  not  to  be  lamented,  and  is  not  to  be  passed  over. 
Secondly :  In  the  case  of  three  of  the  Gospels — those  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke — we  are  dependent  on  tradition  alone  for 
our  warrant  in  believing  that  they  were  written  by  the  men 
whose  names  they  bear.  Thirdly :  The  Gospels  have  not  come 
down  to  us  in  one  undisputed  and  authorised  copy  of  them  in 
their  original  language.  The  authorities  from  which  we  derive 
the  sacred  text  are  ancient  manuscript  copies,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  five  hundred,  all  of  them  differing  more  or  less 
from  each  other.  We  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  recognise 
these  differences,  and  believing  enough  not  to  be  afraid  of  them. 
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Fourthly :  The  ordinary  reader  possesses  the  Gospels  in  a  trans- 
lation, which,  noble  as  it  is,  "  abounds  with  errors  and  inadequate 
renderings."  In  connexion  with  this  point,  the  author  earnestly 
recommends  a  revision  of  the  English  version.  He  advises  that 
"  a  commission  of  men  learned  in  the  Scriptures  be  appointed, 
chosen  from  the  different  Christian  denominations,  with  definite 
powers  as  to  this  weighty  matter."  Such  an  undertaking  would' 
be  hazardous,  and  the  Church  has  been  averse  to  incurring  its 
perils ;  but  the  current  of  opinion  in  its  favor  among  Christian 
scholars  seems  to  be  gathering  strength,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  measure  will  be  adopted  at  no.  distant  day.  The 
subject  deserves  sober  discussion. 

Two  other  requisites  are  briefly  urged :  Honesty  and  Charity. 
Upon  these  points  the  author's  remarks  are  in  the  main  admira- 
ble, but  we  confess  that  we  cannot  see  why  the  largest  charity 
should  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  a  spirit  of  honest  and 
unflinching  advocacy  of  the  truth.  A  disputatious  temper  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  fair  disputation.  Paul  continually  dis- 
puted with  the  Jews,  and  the  author  himself  contends  strenuously 
for  his  own  views.  The  charity  which  is  not  born  of  the  truth  is 
a  bastard. 

The  next  section  of  the  work  consists  of  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  several  Gospels,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  each.  To  these  analyses  is  appended  a  list  of 
those  passages  in  which  the  received  text  is  not  that  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities,  and  those  in  which  the  English  translation 
does  not  give  the  force  of  the  original.  The  author's  statements 
in  reference  to  these  alleged  differences  are  worthy  of  attention, 
as  some  passages  which  have  been  employed  as  proof-texts  are 
affected  by  them.  After  propounding  the  hypothesis — which  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  as  the  true  one — that  the  Evangehsts  in 
composing  their  accounts  acted  in  entire  independence  of  each 
other's  narratives,  the  author  proceeds  to  point  out  the  peculiar- 
ities of  each  writer.  That  of  Mark  he  considers  to  be  a  detailed 
particularity  and  graphic  minuteness  of  descriptive  narration. 
The  distributive  idea  in  the  mind  of  Matthew  is  the  kingly 
authority  of  our  Lord  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
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the  kingdom  which  he  established.  The  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Luke  is  that  he  gives  special  prominence  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  and  to  that  catholic  feature  of  the  gospel  which  adapts  it 
to  universal  diffusion. 

The  Gospel  of  John,  the  author  holds,  differs  from  all  the 
others  in  the  fact  that  it  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  great  and  leading  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity. 
To  the  elucidation  of  this  central  truth,  all  the  incidents  which 
are  narrated,  and  all  the  discourses  which  are  cited,  directly 
tend. 

The  author's  theory  may,  in  the  main,  be  correct ;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  pushed  too  far.  It  is  too  exclusive.  It  is 
doubtful  to  our  mind  whether  the  prophetical  and  priestly  char- 
acter of  our  Saviour,  for  example,  is  not  as  distinctly  brought 
out  by  Matthew  as  his  regal  authority ;  and  it  is  confessed  that 
the  only  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Mark  is  one  which 
attaches  to  his  style. 

Next  follows  a  comparative  view  of  the  different  narratives 
touching  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  is 
striking  and  impressive.  There  are  some  fine  passages  in  it, 
that,  for  instance,  on  page  216,  in  which  the  thrilling  effect  of 
the  resurrection  is  eloquently  portrayed,  which,  did  our  limits 
permit,  we  would  like  to  quote.  There  are  difiiculties  growing 
out  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  several  accounts  which 
the  author  satisfactorily  clears  up ;  but  there  are  others  which 
he  does  not  undertake  to  solve.  And  it  strikes  us  that  he  has, 
in  reference  to  some  of  these,  displayed  a  little  extravagance  of 
concession,  which  has  the  air  of  a  chivalrous  magnanimity.  We 
admire  his  boldness  and  honest  independence.  But  where  the 
Church  has  been  satisfied  that  a  reconciliation  of  difficulties  is 
not  impossible,  and  has  accepted  the  solutions  which  have  been 
furnished  by  wise  and  learned  expositors,  one  should  hesitate 
before  he  pronounces  an  explanation  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  Dean  is  deservedly  severe  on  evasive  solutions  of  difiiculties, 
but  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  some  which  he  assigns  to 
that  category  are  deserving  of  the  sentence  he  inflicts. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  an  examination 
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of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  author  first  discusses  the 
question  of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  book.  He  takes  the 
view  that  as  Luke's  "  former  treatise  related  what  Jesus  began 
to  do  and  teach,  this  relates  what  he,  the  same  Jesus,  continued 
to  do  and  teach ;"  the  difference  being  that,  in  the  one  case,  he 
acted  through  his  personal  presence,  and  in  the  other  through 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And,  therefore,  the  author 
thinks  the  book  wrongly  named.  In  the  progress  of  the  prelim- 
inary discussion,  while  speaking  of  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  as 
the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  new  dispensation,  we  regret  that  he 
takes  the  ground  that  "the  entire  renewal  of  man  by  the 
indweUing  Spirit"  was  "a  blessing  unknown  to  the  earlier  dis- 
pensation, and  by  virtue  of  it,  "the  least  under  the  latter 
covenant  is  greater  than  the  greatest  under  the  former  one." 
(P.  260.)  This  is  surprising.  That  an  evangelical  German — as 
Olshausen  is  reputed  to  be — should  take  such  a  view,  is  sufficient- 
ly wonderful;  but  that  an  evangelical  Englishman  should  enounce 
it,  is  passing  strange.  "Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  know- 
est  not  these  things  ?"  > 

The  author  next  reviews  the  events  which  occurred  at  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  then  those  which 
took  place  while  Christianity  was  consolidating  itself  at  Antioch, 
and  lastly  those  which  attended  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  of  whose  character,  labors,  and 
sufferings^  he  gives  a  most  beautiful  and  eloquent  portraiture. 

The  Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation.     By  the 
late  William  Cunningham,  D.  D.,  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh.     Edited  by  his 
Literary  Executors.     Second  edition.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  38  George  street :  1866 :  pp.  616,  8  vo. 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  four,  which  together  make  up  the 
Works  op  William  Cunningham,  D.  D.     Dr.  Cunningham's 
literary  executors  and  the  editors  of  these  works  are  Drs.  Bu- 
chanan and  Bannerman,  of  New  College.     Absolute  authority 
over  his  whole  writings  and  manuscripts  was  conferred  on  them 
expressly  by  their  dying  friend.     But  the  alterations  made  by 
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them  in  the  original  text  have  been  more  numerous  (they  say) 
than  important,  and  have  in  no  case  affected  the  substance  of  the 
thought  or  reasoning,  whilst  they  have  all  been  warranted  by 
many  years  of  confidential  intercourse  with  the  author  on  the 
subjects  handled,  as  well  as  by  his  last  instructions  to  them. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  C.  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review y 
with  a  few  additions  from  his  MS.  Lectures  on  Church  History. 
That  quarterly  was  edited  by  him,  and  contained  usually  eight 
or  ten  articles,  several  of  them  generally  selected  from  American 
theological  quarterlies,  and  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  of 
them  from  his  own  pen.  Amongst  the  quarterlies  from  which 
he  drew  his  contributions  most  frequently,  was  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Review.  The  articles  in  this  volume  were  originally 
prepared  for  his  class  in  the  theological  school  where  he  taught. 
They  were  written  upon  a  plan,  were  intended  from  the  first  for 
publication,  and  now  constitute  a  full  and  systematic  view  of 
the  leading  agents  and  of  the  spiritual  principles  of  the  great 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  us  to  express  in  words  our  estimate 
of  the  value  of  this  volume.  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingle, 
Calvin,  and  Beza,  are  here  portrayed  distinctly  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  Dr.  C.  is  familiar  with  their  works  as  well  as  history. 
He  gives  us  no  second-hand  information.  Nor  does  he  deal  in 
generalities,  but  his  accounts  are  discriminating  and  thorough. 
And  being  himself  both  a  Calvinist  and  a  Presbyterian  in  the  full 
sense  of  both  those  terms,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  his  elaborate 
disquisitions  upon  these  Reformers  and  their  principles  and 
writings  and  actions. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  thorough  and  searching  review 
of  a  work  put  forth  in  1859,  by  Principal  Tulloch,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  a 
popular  sketch  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox,  and  it  is 
entitled  "The  Leaders  of  the  Reformation."  He  depreciates 
them  all.  Luther's  intellectual  powers  he  underrates,  and  Knox, 
"save  perhaps  on  political  subjects,  takes  no  rank."     As  for 
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Calvin,  our  author  says  that  Dr.  Tulloch  was  unable  to  do  him 
justice  because  of  his  own  hearty  dislike  of  any  "  distinct  and 
definite  system  of  theological  doctrine,"  or  any  "  church  organ- 
isation upon  the  model  of  apostolic  precept  and  practice."  The 
theology  of  the  Reformation  he  manifestly  gives  up  "  as  unsound 
and  untenable,  and  he  evidently  thinks  that  all  liberal  men 
who  are  abreast  of  this  enlightened  age  must  do  so  likewise." 
Dr.  Tulloch's  name,  a  few  months  since,  was  often  connected  in 
the  religious  papers  with  the  charge  that  he  was  busy  unsettling 
the  foundations  of  the  Confession. 

The  sixth  essay  in  the  volume  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  worth  of  John  Calvin.  Our  author  says,  "The 
systematizing  of  divine  truth,  and  the  full  organisation  of  the 
Christian  Church  according  to  the  word  of  God,  are  the  great 
peculiar  achievements  of  Calvin."  Of  the  Institutes  he  speaks 
as  composed  of  "  materials  which  are  in  almost  every  instance 
the  true  doctrines  really  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  whole  substance  of  what  is  taught  there  on  matters  of 
doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline :  and  the  whole  of 
these  materials  being  arranged  with  admirable  skill,  and  ex- 
pounded in  their  meaning,  evidence,  and  bearings  with  consum- 
mate ability.  This  was  the  great  and  peculiar  service  which 
Calvin  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  sound 
theology,  and  its  value  and  importance  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
overrate."  "  His  great  principle  of  the  unlawfulness  of  intro- 
ducing any  thing  into  the  worship  and  government  of  the  Church 
without  positive  scriptural  sanction,  evidently  went  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  swept  away  at  once  the  whole  mass  of  sacra- 
mentalism  and  ceremonialism,  of  ritualism  and  hierarchism,  which 
had  grown  up  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  Reformation, 
which  polluted  and  degraded  the  worship  of  God,"  etc.  Else- 
where he  says  of  Calvin,  "  His  own  contributions  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  principle  and  the  development  of  truth,  were  greater 
in  regard  to  church  organisation  than  in  regard  to  any  other 
department  of  discussion — of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
indeed,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  Church, 
as  naturally  to  suggest  a  comparison  with  the  achievements  of 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  unfolding  the  true  principles  of  the  solar 
system."  .  r    ^   ..-j^^-r 

The  essay  which  interests  us  most  of  all  is  the  fifth,  on  Zwin- 
gle  and  the  Sacraments.  There  is  "  great  confusion"  in  men's 
minds  upon  this  whole  subject,  as  the  author  well  says.  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham traces  this  prevalent  "  ignorance  and  confusion"  to  the 
lack  of  discussion  of  this  topic.  He  believes  there  is  scarcely 
any  subject  set  forth  in  the  Reformed  Confessions  less  attended 
to  and  less  understood,  and  that  many  of  those  who  have  sub- 
scribed these  confessions  rest  satisfied  with  some  defective  and 
confused  notions  on  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  "while 
they  have  scarcely  even  a  fragment  of  an  idea  of  a  sacramental 
principle  or  of  any  general  doctrine  or  theory  on  the  subject  of 
sacraments." 

Zwingle  receives  great  honor  from  Dr.  C.  for  the  achievement 
Luther  never  reached,  of  throwing  off  entirely  "  the  huge  mass  of 
extravagant  absurdity  and  unintelligible  mysticism  which,  from 
a  very  early  period,  had  been  gathering  round  the  sacraments, 
and  reached  its  full  height  in  the  authorised  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  "  His  mental  constitution  gave  him  a  very 
decided  aversion  to  the  unintelligible  and  mystical,  and  made* 
him  lean  towards  what  was  clear,  definite,  and  practical."  He 
held  that  "  the  right  mode  of  investigating  this  subject  was  not 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Fathers  in  straining  the  imagination 
to  devise  unwarranted,  extravagant,  and  unintelligible  notions  of 
the  sacraments  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  awful  and 
more  influential,  but  to  trace  out  plainly  and  simply  what  is 
taught  in  Scripture  respecting  them."  Yet  he  "came  short 
indeed  of  the  truth  in  his  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  and  efficacy 
of  the  Sacraments,  by  i)ot  bringing  out  fully  what  God  does,  or 
is  ready  and  wilHng  to  do  through  their  instrumentality  in  offer- 
ing to  men  and  conferring  upon  them,  through  the  exercise  of 
faith,  spiritual  blessings."  "  It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  did  not 
succeed  perfectly  in  hitting  the  golden  mean."  "  There  is  some 
ground  to  think  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  ascribed  a 
higher  value  and  a  greater  efficacy  to  these  ordinances  than  he 
had  once  done." 
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Dr.  Cunningham  states  that4'  since  Calvin  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  churches  of  Geneva  and  Zurich  to  a  cordial  agreement 
on  this  subject  in  the  adoption  of  the  Consensus  Tigurinus  in 
1549,  there  has  been  no  very  great  difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing it  amongst  Protestant  divines."  This  is  to  give  Calvin  great 
and  well  deserved  glory.  He  quotes  as  true  and  just,  also, 
Calvin's  expression  that  the  sacraments  are  "  appendages  to  the 
gospel — that  is,  merely  means  of  declaring  and  bringing  before 
our  minds  in  another  way,  by  a  different  instrumentality,  what 
is  fully  set  forth  in  the  statements  of  Scripture."  It  is,  he  well 
says,  "just  God  telling  us"  by  symbols  instead  of  words,  his 
truth.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  sealing  or  confirming,  by  visible 
signs  which  he  institutes,  his  own  promises  to  us.  This  is  what 
Calvin  says,  and  it  is  what  our  Confession  and  Catechisms 
teach. 

Dr.  Cunningham  finds  no  fault  "with  the  substance  of  Cal- 
vin's statements."  He  does  condemn,  however,  what  he  de- 
scribes as  "an  effort  to  bring  out  something  like  a  real  influence 
exerted  by  Christ's  human  nature  upon  the  souls  of  believers,  in 
connexion  with  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  supper — an  effort 
which,  of  course,  was  unsuccessful,  and  resulted  only  in  what 
was  about  as  unintelligible  as  Luther's  consubstantiation.  This 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  blot  in  the  history  of  Calvin's  labors  as 
a  public  instructor ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
influence  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  efflcacious  in  leading 
him  astray  in  the  matter,  was  a  quality  for  which  he  usually  gets 
no  credit,  viz.,  an  earnest  desire  to  preserve  unity  and  harmony 
among  the  difi"erent  sections  of  the  Christian  Church."  He 
refers  to  Calvin's  well-known  desires  and  earnest  endeavors  to 
harmonize  Luther,  and  Zwingle,  and  their,  respective  followers  on 
the  sacramentarian  question. 

We  have  great  respect  for  William  Cunningham,  but  more  for 
John  Calvin.  We  cannot  allow  that  this  criticism  of  Dr.  C.'s 
is  well  founded.  Calvin  maintains  that  there  is  always  a  promise 
antecedent  to  a  sacrament,  and  that  the  promise  sealed  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  promise  that  "  his  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
his  blood  drink  indeed,"  by  faith  through  the  Spirit  to  our  souls. 
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He  insists  that  this  eating  and  drinking  is  not  mere  "beheving,'* 
but  that  the  Lord  "  intended  to  teach  something  more  express 
and  more  sublime  in  that  noble  discourse  of  John  vi.  He  insists 
that  "  by  virtue  of  true  communication  with  him,  his  life  passes 
into  us  and  becomes  ours,  just  as  bread  when  taken  for  food 
gives  vigor  to  the  body."  He  insists  that  it  is  not  said  by  our 
Saviour  "to  no  purpose  at  all  that  his  flesh  is  meat  indeed." 
But  he  does  not  pretend  to  explain  the  "mystery"  here  which 
"the  mind  is  inadequate  to  comprehend  or  the  tongue  to  ex- 
plain." Now,  if  Dr.  Cunningham  finds  Calvin's  doctrine,  found- 
ed as  it  is  on  our  Lord's  own  words  in  John  vi.,  "unintelligible," 
does  he  presume  to  say  that  he  comprehends  those  mysterious 
and  sublime  utterances  themselves  ?  We  do  not  know  any  mod- 
ern writer  we  esteem  more  highly  than  our  author^  and  we 
consider  this  "  the  greatest  blot"  in  his  writings  that  we  have 
yet  discovered. 

Dr.  Cunningham's  style  is  lumbering,  but  he  is  so  eminently 
judicious,  so  fair,  honest,  and  candid,  and  he  takes  so  much 
pains  to  set  his  meaning  clearly  before  his  readers,  that  we 
peruse  every  thing  from  his  pen  with  delight. 
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Origins  of  Christianity.  Vol.  I.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  Vol.  II. 
The  Apostles.  By  Ernest  Renan,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut. 
Translated  from  the  original  French.  New  York :  Carleton, 
Publisher,  No.  413  Broadway.  Paris :  Michel  Levy  Freres. 
1864  and  1866 :  pp.  37(5,  353,  12mo. 


The  cordon  of  war  thrown  around  us  on  land  and  sea  by  the 
late  civil  contest,  if  it  has  kept  from  our  knowledge  much  that  is 
useful  and  good,  has  shut  out  also  much  that  is  evil.  The  first 
of  tlirC  volumes  whose  title  is  given  above,  was  published  in 
Paris  in  1863,  and  had  a  wide  and  almost  unexampled  circula- 
tion in  France,  having  reached  the  seventh  edition  in  1864.  It 
soon  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  Like  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  it  contemplates 
the  Author  of  Christianity  from  a  point  of  view  wholly  rational- 
istic, and  is  suited  and  was  designed  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  men 
in  the  evangelical  history  as  a  divinely  inspired  record,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  any  other  than  a  merely  human  and  fallible 
teacher.  Joseph  Ernest  Renan,  the  author,  we  learn  from  other 
sources,  was  born  of  humble,  it  is  said  of  Jewish  parents,  at 
Troguier,  in  Brittany,  Feb.  27.  ^^2'^.  and  waft  educated  for  the 
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Romish  priesthood  in  the   Seminary  of  St.   Sulpice,   at   Paris. 
Before  taking  orders  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  institution  on 
account  of  religious  difficulties.     He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
philological  studies,  and  in  1847  and  1848,  gained  the  Yolnoy 
prize  for  essays,  one  of  which  was  expanded  into  his  celebrated 
"  Histoire   Comparee   des    Langues    Semitiques,"   in   which   he 
attempted  to  do  for  the  Semitic  languages  what  Bopp  had  accom- 
plished for  the  Indo-Germanic.     His  contributions*  also,  to  the 
"Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,"  brought  him  into  notice;  and  lie 
was  elected  in  185G,  (in  place  of  Augustin  Thierry,)  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.     Under  the  itppointment  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  he  was  the  director,  in  1860  and  1861,  of  a  scientific 
commission   for  the  archixjological   exploration  of  the   sites   of 
supposed  Plienician  cities,   and  on  his  return  published  a  large 
collection   of  monumental    inscriptions    from    the    times   of  the 
Assyrian  rule  to  that  of  the  Seleucida}.      lie  was,  at  the  same 
time,  apj)ointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  in   the   College  of  France, 
but  lost  his  position  by  attacking,   in  his  inaugural  address,  the 
clerical  party,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.     While 
residing  on  the  frontiers  of  Galilee  in  which  our  Saviour  dwelt, 
he  was  led  to  traverse  it  frequently.     He  visited  also  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  and  Samaria;  scarcely  any  locality   important  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  escaped  him.     "  He  had  before  his  eyes  in  the 
landscape  around  him,"  to  use  his  own  language,  "a  fifth  gospel, 
torn  but  still  legible,  and  thenceforth,  through  the  narratives  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,   instead  of  an    abstract  being,  which  one 
would  say  had  never  existed,  he  saw  a  wonderful  human  form 
live  and  move."     At  Ghazir  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  in  a  Maronite  hut, 
with  but  five  or  six  volumes  around,  he  sketched  the  "'  Life  of 
Jesus,"  which,  after  his  return,  he  labored  incessantly  to  test 
and  verify.     "  To  the  pure  spirit  of"  his  "  sister  Ilenriette,  who 
died  at   Byblus,    September   24th,    1861,"  of  a    disease    which 
struck  them  both,  but  from  which  he  arose,  is  the  book  dedicated. 
"  You  bleep  now,"  says  he,   "in  the  land  of  Adonis,  near  the 
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holy  Byblua  and  the  sacred  Avaters  where  the  women  of  the 
ancient  mysteries  came  to  minf^le  their  tears.  Reveal  to  me, 
0  my  f^ood  genius,  to  me  whom  you  loved,  those  truths  which 
master  Death,  prevent  us  from  fearing,  and  make  us  ahuost  love 

it." 

There  may  be  human  tenderness  and  poetry  in  such,  as  it 
wore,  votive  offerings,  but  it  is  pagan,  not  Christian  in  its  spirit, 
and  would  have  comported  well  with  the  character  and  times  of 
Oelsus,  Porphyry,  or  Jamblicus,  those  early  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

''  A  history  of  the  '  Origins  of  Christianity,'  "  he  says,  "would 
consist  of  four  books."  The  first  which  he  presents  to  the 
public,  treats  of  the  person  of  its  founder.  The  second  treats 
of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  disciples,  closing  about  the 
year  100.  The  third  (not  yet  written)  would  set  forth  the  con- 
dition of  Christianity  under  the  Antonines  as  it  slowly  devel- 
oped, comprising  the  whole  of  the  second  century.  The  fourth 
would  show  the  progress  of  Christianity  from  the  Syrian  em- 
perors to  Constantino.  "He  knows  not  that  he  will  have  enough 
of  life  and  ability  to  complete  a  plan  so  vast.  He  will  be  satis- 
fied, if,  after  having  written  the  Life  of  Jesus,  it  is  given  him  to 
relate,  as  he  understands  it,  the  History  of  the  Apostles."  Vol.  i., 
pp.  9, 10.  These  two  portions  of  the  work  we  see  are  now  com- 
pleted; the  closing  chapters  of  the  second  volume  indicate  a 
manifest  preparation  for  others  to  follow.  And  it  may  be  "  given 
to  him"  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  that  he  may  show 
forth  his  shallowness  and  folly  and  afford  opportunity  for  a  fur- 
ther defence  of  Christia,nity  against  sceptical  objections,  to  carry 
out  his  plan  to  its  final  completion. 

The  fundamental  error  of  M.  Renan,  is  the  denial  of  every 
thing  supernatural  in  Christianity.  In  order  to  this,  and  to 
prepare  the  w^ay  for  it,  he  begins  by  casting  doubt  on  the  relia- 
bility of  the  four  gospels.  They  arc  not  true  history  in  every 
part,  but  are  "in  part  legendary,"  "since"  and  the  reason 
will  be  noted,  '■'■  tliey  arc  full  of  miracle h  and  the  supernatural.'' 
"The  formulnc,  'according  to  Matthew,'  'according  to  Mark,' 
'nccording   to   Luke,'   'according  to  John,'    do  not  imply  that 
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these  narratives  have  been  written,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
by  Mattliew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  but  only  that  tliese  were 
traditions  coming  l^om  each  of  tliese  evangelists  and  covered 
by  their  authority.  It  does  not  suit  M.  Renan  to  adopt  the 
true  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  viz.,  that  the  whole  of  these 
four  treatises  was  originally  called  "the  Gospel,"  that  it  was 
regarded  as  having  a  fourfold  form,  and  that  "  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  the  Gospel  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  these  several  evangelists.  M.  Renan  says  of  the 
Gospels  of  Mattliew  and  Mark,  that  "  they  are  impersonal  com- 
positions," that  "a  proper  name  at  the  head  of  such  works 
does  not  mean  much,"  though  with  us  it  means  every  thing, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  when  these  gospels  were 
written;  that  in  the  first  two  gospels  we  "do  not  have  the 
original  compilations;"  that  "Matthew  wrote  originally  a  collec- 
tion of  discourses,  and  Mark  a  narrative  of  events  ;"  that  the 
owners  of  these  copies,  desiring  to  make  them  complete,  copied 
the  anecdotes  of  Mark,  mingling  them  with  the  discourses  oi' 
Matthew,  or  vice  versa.  "  There  was  no  scruple  about  inserting 
additions,  combining  them  diversely,  and  completing  some  by 
others.  The  poor  man  that  has  but  one  book  desires  it  to  contain 
all  that  speaks  to  his  heart.  They  lent  these  little  rolls  to  each 
other ;  each  transcribed  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  the  sayings 
and  parables  lie  found  elsewhere,  and  which  touched  him.  The 
finest  thing  in  the  woi'ld  thus  resulted  from  an  obscure  and 
entirely  popular  elnboration."     Vol.  i.,  pp.  17,  28, 

As  to  the  third  Gospel,  that  of  Luke,  it  was  written,  he  says, 
after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  siege  is  alluded  to  in  chapter 
xxi.  9,  20,  24,  28,  32.  That  these  are  prophetic  utterances  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  does  not  accord  with  his  philosophy!  "It 
is  a  document,"  he  says,  "  of  second  hand.  The  sayings  of  Jesus 
are  more  premeditated.  Some  teachings  are  falsified.  He  has  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  temple,  which  he  imagines  to  be  an  oratory 
whither  men  went  to  perform  their  devotions.  He  tones  down 
passages  which  had  become  embarrassing  from  the  stand-point  of 
a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus;  he  exaggerates  the 
marvellous  ;  commits  errors  of  chronology  ;  is  totally  ignorant  of 
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Hebrew.  He  is  a  very  precise  devotee ;  he  makes  it  important 
that  Jesus  performs  all  the  Jewish  rites ;  he  is  an  exalted  dem- 
ocrat and  Ebipnite,  that  is,  thoroughly  opposed  to  property,  and 
persuaded  that  the  day  of  the  poor  is  at  hand."  Vol.  i.,  pp.  35, 
36.  "We  can  place  our  finger,"  he  further  alleges,  "on  the 
places  where  he  dislocates  or  mixes  up  anecdotes,  and  can  per- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  he  colors  facts  according  to  his 
personal  views,  and  adds  pious  legends  to  the  most  authentic 
traditions."  Vol.  ii.,  p.  24.  Of  the  book  of  Acts,  written  also 
by  Luke,  he  speaks  in  the  most  derogatory  terms.  "  The  author 
betrays  discrepancies  still  more  remarkable  than  those  existing 
in  his  gospel.  His  theory  of  forty  days ;  his  account  of  the 
Ascension,  closing  by  a  sort  of  final  abduction  and  theatrical 
solemnity ;  the  fantastic  life  of  Jesus  ;  his  manner  of  describing 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  miraculous  preaching ;  his 
method  of  understanding  the  gift  of  tongues — all  are  different 
from  St.  Paul:  all  betray  the  influence  of  an  epoch  relatively 
inferior,  and  of  a  period  when  legendary  lore  finds  wide  credence. 
Supernatural  effects  and  startling  accessories  are  characteristic 
of  the  author,  who,  we  should  remember,  writes  half  a  century 
after  the  occurrences  he  describes ;  in  a  country  far  from  the 
scene  of  action ;  upon  events  which  neither  he  nor  his  master, 
Paul,  has  witnessed ;  and  following  traditions  partly  fabulous." 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  25,  26. 

He  says  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  that  "it  discovers  continually 
the  preoccupations  of  the  apologist,  the  afterthoughts  of  the 
sectary,  the  intention  of  proving  a  thesis,  and  of  convincing 
adversaries.  Not  by  pretentious,  heavy,  badly  written  tirades, 
saying  little  to  the  moral  sense,  did  Jesus  found  his  divine  work." 
"On  every  page  the  intention  is  betrayed  of  showing  that  he 
was  the  favorite  of  Jesus,  that  upon  all  the  most  solemn  occasions 
he  held  the  first  place."  He  speaks  of  John's  "rivalry  with 
Peter,"  and  his  "hatred  to  Judas;"  of  his  "obscure  gnosticism 
and  distorted  metaphysics."  Vol.  i.,  pp.  28,29.  "  This  style 
of  extolling  himself,  and  demonstrating  himself  incessantly,  this 
perpetual  argumentation,  this  scenic  representation  without  sim- 
plicity ;  the  long  moralizing  at  the  end  of  each  miracle;  these 
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stiff  jind  awkward  discourses,  the  tone  of  which  is  often  false  and 
une(|ual,  and  unendurable  to  the  man  of  taste  by  the  side  of  the 
delicious  sayings  of  the  synoptics:"  ^'we  have  here  evidently 
artificial  pieces,  which  represent  to  us  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  as 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  render  to  us  the  conversations  of  Socrates. 
They  seem  in  some  sort  the  variations  of  a  musician,  improvising 
on  his  own  account  on  a  given  theme."     Vol.  i.,  p.  31. 

This  is  the  language,  not  of  a  friend,  but  of  a  bitter  enemy. 
By  others,  John  has  been  described  as  being  not  without  faults 
as  a  man,  but  having  a  predominating  character  of  singular 
mildness,  gentleness,  modesty,  and  love.  "  He  is  unquestion- 
ably," says  Schaff,  "  one  of  the  highly  gifted  natures,  endowed 
with  a  delicate,  contemplative  mind,  lively  feeling,  glowing 
imagination,  and  a  tender,  loving  heart."  "Not  unaptly  has 
Peter  been  styled  the  apostle  of  hope  ;  Paul,  the  apostle  of  faith; 
and  John,  the  apostle  of  love."  If  John  speaks  of  Judas  with 
horror,  it  was  because  he  had  committed  a  dastardly  and  horrid 
crime.  lie  is  no  apologist  for  the  traitor,  nor  does  he  say  with 
Kenan,  that  "he  [Judas]  bought  for  himself  a  field  near  the  old 
necropolis  of  Ilakeldama,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  there 
lived  a  retired  and  peaceful  life."     Vol.  ii.,  p.  109  ;  Vol.  i.,  300. 

IIow  differently  did  even  a  Herder  regard  the  writings  of 
Jolm  !  "  They  are  still  waters  which  run  deep,  flowing  along 
with  the  easiest  words,  but  the  most  profound  meaning."  In 
his  deep  admiration  he  exclaims,  "  It  is  written  with  the  hand  of 
an  angel."  "  He  knew,"  says  another  appreciating  writer,  "how 
to  communicate,  in  the  most  simple  child-like  dress,  the  profound- 
est  truths."  His  inspiration  did  not  destroy  his  individuality, 
and  yet,  to  use  the  language  of  still  another,  "more  than  any 
other  apostle,  he  formed  his  langua.ge  on  the  model  of  Christ's 
manner  of  expression."  And  these  are  the  judgments,  not  of 
any  scientific  commissioner  for  the  exploration  of  ancient  Phe- 
nicia,  but  of  learned,  polislied,  and  truthful  men,  who  made  the 
writings  of  Jolm  and  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  their 
life-long  study. 

Ronan  n.dds  that  "the  historical  sketch  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  the  life  of  Jesus  as  it  was  known   in  the  school  of  John,  and 
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that  in  his  opinion  tliis  school  was  hotter  acquainted  \vith  the 
external  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  founder  than  the  group 
whose  memories  made  up  the  synoptic  gospels."  The  whole  he 
says  "  are  neither  biographies  after  the  manner  of  Suetonius, 
nor  fictitious  legends  like  those  of  Philostratus ;  they  are  legen- 
dary biographies.  I  would  compare  them  with  the  legends  of 
the  Saints,  the  Lives  of  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Isidorus."  Vol.  i., 
pp.  33,  39. 

The  whole  reason  Renan  has  for  denouncing  these  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  that  they  represent  Christianity  as  a 
supernatural  revelation.  "The  first  twelve  chapters  of  Acts," 
he  says,  "  arc  a  tissue  of  miracles.  It  is  an  absolute  rule  of 
criticism  to  deny  a  place  in  history  to  narratives  of  miraculous  ^ 
circumstances."  Vol.  ii.,  p.  37.  This  is  the  key  of  his  unscru- 
pulous warfare  against  these  documents  so  revered  by  the  Church 
of  God.  If  we  could  possibly  imagine  that  this  book  of  Renan 
now  before  us,  could  survive  the  eighteen  centuries  which  may 
yet  roll  on,  it  might  in  like  manner  be  supposed  to  be  a  work  of 
gradual  increment  compiled  by  various  sceptical  men,  one  adding 
one  sentence,  another  others,  some  borrowed  from  Baur,  another 
j)ortion  from  Strauss,  another  from  Schleiermacher,  a  learned 
Jew,  furnishing,  as  he  acknowledges  was  the  case,  co7i  amore,  the 
various  references  to  the  Talmud,  with  which  some  portions  of 
the  work  abounds.  It  might  even  be  held  that  it  had  passed 
through  many  hands,  and  took  years  to  reach  the  state  in  Avhich 
it  is  now  found.  So  fallacious  is  the  whole  matter  of  textual 
criticism.  Now,  if  honest  and  ingenuous  writers  ever  existed, 
these  were  such,  having  no  motive  but  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
adhoi'ing  to  their  testimony  amid  persecutions,  loss  of  place,  of 
worldly  goods,  and  life  itself, — Matthew,  Avriting  from  eight  to 
fifteen  years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ ;  Luke,  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-five  years ;  Mark,  some  thirty  years ;  and  John,  from 
thirty- seven  to  forty-tAvo  years  subsciiuent  to  the  death  of  his 
Master.  These  are  periods  in  which  it  is  possible  and  easy  to 
gather  uj)  all  the  threads  of  histoi-y,  when  the  ac^tors  and  spec- 
tatoi's  are  yet  alive,  and  when  facts,  open,  striking  in  tlieir 
<'haracter,   and  notorious,  can  easily  be  ascertained,    and  could 
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not  be  Successfully  falsified;  for  these  things  "were  not  done 
in  a  corner."  They  are  periods  too  brief  for  the  growth  of 
legendary  story,  Renan's  absurd  hypotheses  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  If  the  New  Testament  history  is  not  true, 
then  all  history,  even  that  of  the  last  and  present  century,  is  a 
fable.  And  as  to  these  additions  and  changes  in*  the  sacred 
books  held  to  be  written  by  apostles  and  prophets,  it  is  an  act 
which  the  common  sentiment  of  Christian*  and  Jewf  has  alike 
condemned  in  all  ages.  And  the  most  awful  threatening  of 
heaven  in  the  closing  verses  of  the  New  Testament  is  fulminated 
against  it  as  a  damning  sacrilege.  As  to  the  alleged  inconsis- 
tencies paraded  with  such  an  air  of  triumph  by  Renan,  they  all 
disappear  before  the  candid  eye  of  a  true  and  honorable  student 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  no  such  scholar  can  regard  this  labori- 
ous effort  to  set  them  fortlf  but  with  a  disgust  little  removed 
from  contempt  for  his  honesty  of  heart  and  discrimination  of 
mind. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  (|uestion  whether  a  miracle 
is  possible.  To  this  no  one  can  give  a  negative  answer  who 
believes  that  there  is  a  God  who  is  self-existent,  and  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  With  (xod  all  things  are  possible  save  those  which 
may  be  contrary  to  his  own  nature  and  attributes.  Only  the 
pantheist,  who  holds  that  every  thing  is  God,  and  all  phaenomena 
are  niodifica,tions  and  revelations  of  the  one  and  only  substance 
that  exists,  can  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles.  Were  it  not 
for  certain  expressions  used  by  him,  we  would  at  once  assign 
Renan  to  this  class  of  speculative  men.  To  deny  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  is  to  deny  that  God,  who  created  man,  can  have 
access  to  his  mind  whenever  he  wills  it. 

Tbe  prohahiUti/  of  the  miracle  rests  upon  the  probability  of  a 
revehition.  The  disordered  condition  of  human  nature,  the  guilt 
which  oppresses  the  conscience,  the  craving  of  the  heart  for  inter- 
rourse  with  God,  and  the  inadequacy  of  human  reason  to  suggest 
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a  remedy,  all  combine  to  render  it  probable  that  God  would  make 
a  direct  revelation  to  men,  which  should  be  authoritative  and 
binding.  This  revelation  must  rest  on  a  divine  testimony,  ^nd 
that  the  testimony  is  divine,  the  miracle  establishes.  The  miracle 
is  a  work  involving  a  deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  nature, 
a  direct  and  manifest  act  of  God,  wrought  to  authenticate  the 
mission  of  some  religious  teacher,  or  some  truth  which  he^utters. 
Nicodemus  felt  the  attesting  power  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
when  he  said  to  Christ,  "  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God :  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  And  Christ  himself  appeals  to 
the  miracle  in  confirmation  of  his  own  declarations.  He  claimed 
the  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins  ;  and  to  prove  that  he  had  that 
power,  he  commanded  the  palsied  man  to  "arise,  take  up  his 
bed,  and  walk."  "And  the  multitude  glorified  God  which  had 
given  such  power  unto  men."  "  Go  your  way,"  says  he  to  John 
the  Baptist's  disciples,  "and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen 
and  heard,  how  that  the  blind  sec,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised." 

The  credibility  or  certainty  of  miracles  can  also  be  shown. 
If  we  were  the  first  witnesses  of  a  miracle,  were  it  the  resto- 
ration of  a  man  we  knew  to  be  dead  to  life,  or  the  restora- 
tion of  sight  to  a  man  born  blind,  or  the  miraculous  parting 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  our  own  passage  through  it,  we  could 
beheve  the  reality  of  what  we  thus  saw.  And  if  these  are 
things  cognisable  to  our  senses,  they  can  be  made  cognisable 
to  the  minds  of  otliers  by  tlie  testimony  of  credible  witness- 
es. Were  the  witnesses  sincere?  Can  their  belief  be  account- 
ed for  only  on  the  hypothesis  tliat  the  facts  to  which  they 
bare  witness  really  took  place  ?  If  so,  we  are  bound  to  beheve 
their  testimony.  These  criteria  of  miracles  usually  laid  down, 
being  all  satisfied,  the  miracle  is  to  be  received:  1.  That  the 
fact  be  one  of  which  the  outward  senses  can  judge ;  2.  That 
it  be  notorious,  and  performed  publicly  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses; 3.  That  there  be  memorials  of  it,  or  monuments,  actions, 
and  customs,  kept  up  in  commemoration  of  it;  4.  That  such 
monum'ents  and  actions  commence  with  the  fact.     Whatever  has 
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tliese  four  marks  cannot  be  false.  To  these  can  be  added  a  fifth, 
which  is  pecuUar  to  the  Scriptures,  that  the  book  in  which  the 
facts  are  recorded  should  be  the  law  and  statute-book  of  that 
people  to  which  it  belongs.*  The  books  of  Moses  have  ever  been 
the  law  of  the  Jews,  and  the  New  Testament  the  law  of  the 
Christians. 

These  points  being  premised  in  relation  to  miracles,  the  rash- 
ness and  absurdity  of  M.  Renan's  "Life  of  Christ,"  and  "the 
Apostles,"  will  be  apparent.  All  these  criteria  meet  in  the  his- 
toric events,  the  miraculous  and  the  natural  alike,  of  the  gospel 
history ;  and  it  requires  far  more  faith  to  believe  in  Renan's 
"Origins  of  Christianity,"  than  to  receive  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel.  The  one  addresses  itself  to  our  reason,  judgment,  and 
moral  sense.  The  other  is  but  the  merest  romancing  or  poetic 
dreaming,  and  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  limits  of  the 
probable. 

But  we  proceed  with  the  statements  of  our  author. 

"Jesus  was  born,"  says  Renan,  "in  Nazareth,  but  not*  of  the 
family  of  David,  nor  by  any  supernatural  birth."  "  This  last 
presumption  arose  from  the  notion  generally  received  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  extraordinary  man  cannot  be  born  of  the  or- 
dinary relation  between  the  sexes,  and  from  a  misunderstood 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  affirming  that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  of  a 
virgin."  "  Did  he  by  his  silence  authorise  the  fictitious  gene- 
alogies which  his  partisans  imagined  in  order  to  prove  his  royal 
descent  ?  Did  he  know  any  thing  of  the  legends  invented  to  fix 
his  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  particular  of  the  feat  by  which  his 
Bethlchcmite  origin  was  connected  with  the  assessment  made  by 
Quirinius  ?"  Vol.  i.,  p.  218.  "His  legend  was  the  fruit  of  a 
great,  altogether  spontaneous  conspiracy,  and  was  worked  out 
about  him  while  he  was  yet  alive."  Vol.  i.,  p.  219.  "Jesus 
had  never  thought  of  passing  for  an  incarnation  of  God."  "  He 
believes  himself  more  than  an  ordinary  man,  but  separated  from 
God  by  an  infinite  distance.  He  is  the.  Son  of  God ;  but  all 
men  are  so,  or  may  become  so,  in  different  degrees."     Vol.  i.,  p. 


*  Lcalic's  Short  Method. 
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221.  As  to  his  education,  ^'he  learned  to  read  and  write,  doubt- 
less according  to  the  method  of  the  East."  "It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  really  understood  the  Hebrew  writings  in  the  original 
tongue."  "  It  is  not  probable  that  he  knew  Greek."  "  He  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  general  condition  of  the  world."  Vol.  i., 
pp.  72,  73.  Coming  upon  the  stage  of  action  subsequently  to 
John  the  Baptist,  "  the  two  young  enthusiasts,  full  of  the  same 
hopes  and  the  same  hates,  might  well  make  common  cause  and 
reciprocally  support.each  other."  But  "during  all  the  time  he 
spent  with  him,  Jesus  recognised  him  as  his  superior,  and  devel- 
oped his  own  genius  but  timidly."  [!]  "  During  some  weeks,  at 
least,  he  was  the  imitator  of  John."  [!]  Vol.  i.,  p.  125.  "  The 
only  thing  he  owed  to  John,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  lessons  in 
preaching  and  popular  agitation."  [!]  "From  this  time,  in  fact, 
he  preached  with  much  more  force,  and  impressed  himself  upon 
the  multitude  with  authority."  But  not  only  does  Renan  rep- 
resent Christ  playing  a  subordinate  part  to  John,  and  being 
taught  by  him,  he  represents  him  as  mistaken  in  his  own  concep- 
tions. "  Our  principles  of  positive  science  are  offended  by  the 
fancies  which  are  included  in  the  programme  of  Jesus.  We 
know  the  history  of  the  earth ;  cosmical  revolutions  of  the  kind 
Jesus  expected,  are  only  by  geological  or  astronomical  causes, 
the  connexion  of  which  with  moral  powers  has  never  been  estab- 
lished." "But,  to  be  just  toward  great  creators,  we  must  not 
pjiuse  at  the  prejudices  they  may  have  shared.  Columbus 
discovered  America  in  consequence  of  very  erroneous  ideas." 
Vol.  i.,  p.  438.  He  gathered  disciples  around  him.  "  Three  or 
four  Galilean  w^omen  always  accompanied  the  young  master,  and 
disputed  among  themselves  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him  and 
caring  for  him  in  turn.  One  of  them,  Mary  of  Magdala,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  time,  had  been  possessed  of  seven 
devils ;  that  is  to  say,  had  been  affected  by  nervous  diseases 
apparently  inexplicable.  Jesus,  by  liis  pure  and  gentle  beauty, 
calmed  this  troubled  organisation."  [!]  Others  are  also  men- 
tioned, some  of  whom  were  "rich,  and  by  means  of  their  fortune, 
placed  the  young  prophet  in  a  position  to  live  without  Avorking 
at  the  trade  which  he  had  hitherto  followed.     Besides  these, 
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there  were  men  wliom  he  gathered  around  him,  most  of  whom 
were  fishermen  of  Gahlee.  Jesus  owed  these  numerous  conquests 
to  the  infinite  charm  of  his  person  and  his  speech.  A  pen- 
etrating remark,  a  look  falling  upon  a  simple  conscience,  which 
needed  only  to  be  awakened,  made  for  him  an  ardent  disciple. 
Sometimes  he  made  use  of' an  innocent  artifice,  which  Joan  of 
Arc  also  employed.  [!]  He  would  aver  that  he  knew  something 
intimately  of  him  whom  he  wished  to  serve,  or  he  would  recall  to 
him  some  circumstance  dear  to  his  heart.  It  is  thus  that  he 
touched  Nathanael,  Peter,  and  the  Samaritan  woman."  Vol.  i., 
pp.  157,  158,  164. 

The  gospel  was  for  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  for  the  publican 
and  the  sinner.  Their  afl[ections  gathered  around  him.  "  Thus 
he  traversed  Galilee  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  hohday." 
Vol.  i.,  p.  184. 

But  his  contemporaries  required  miracles  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  in  attestation  of  a  divine  mission.  "Jesus,  and 
especially  his  disciples,  employed  these  two  methods  of  demon- 
stration in  perfect  good  faith."  "  By  reason  of  their  constant 
preoccupation  they  saw  references  to  him  in  the  Psalms  and 
Prophets.  The  exegesis  of  the  times  consisted  almost  entirely 
in  plays  upon  words  and  citations  made  in  an  arbitrary  manner." 
And  this  is  the  proof  from  prophecy  !  Not,  Renan  graciously 
intimates,  a  designed  deception,  but  yet  an  entire  mistake,  or 
"  artifice  of  style." 

As  to  miracles,  ''  the  legends  of  Eli  jali  and  Elisha  were  full  of 
them."  Simon  Magus,  a  magician  near  at  hand,  "  created  for 
himself  by  his  illusions  a  character  almost  divine."  "Jesus  had 
therefore  to  choose  between  these  two  alternatives,  either  to 
renounce  his  mission  or  become  a  wonder-worker."  He  did  this 
with  reluctance,  and  became  "  a  thaumaturgist  only  at  a  late 
period  and  against  his  will."  "Most  of  his  miracles  were  mira- 
cles of  healing.  Medicine  in  Judea  was  in  no  respect  scientific, 
but  abandoned  to  individual  inspiration.  In  such  a  condition  of 
knowledge,  the  presence  of  a  superior  man,  treating  the  sick  with 
gentleness,  and  giving  him  by  sensible  signs  the  assurance  of 
recovery,   is  often   a  decisive  remedy.     Who  dare  say  that  in 
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many  cases,  the  contrast  of  an  exquisite  person  is  not  worth  all 
the  resources  of  pharmacy  ?  The  pleasure  of  seeing  him  heals. 
He  gives  what  he  can,  a  smile,  a  hope,  and  that  is  not  unavail- 
ing." "Persuaded  that  the  touch  of  his  garment,  the  imposition 
of  his  hands  did  good  to  the  sick,  he  would  have  been  unfeeling 
had  he  refused  to  the  suffering  an  alleviation  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  accord.  Epilepsy,  and  mental  and  nervous  diseases, 
were  then  assigned  to  demoniacal  possession,  and  the  vocation  of 
an  exorcist  was  a  regular  profession.  Jesus  had  the  reputation 
of  possessing  the  deepest  secrets  of  that  art.  And  over  those 
unfortunate  lunatics  who  were  permitted  to  wander  about,  as 
now,  living  like  other  vagrants  in  abandoned  sfepulchral  caves, 
Jesus  had  great  power.  They  were  told  on  the  subject  of  his 
cures  a  multitude  of  strange  stories,  in  which  all  the  credulity 
of  the  time  gave  itself  full  scope.  But  the  disorders  which  they 
explained  as  possessions  were  often  very  slight.  At  this  day,  in 
Syria,  those  are  regarded  as  lunatics,  or  possessed,  who  are  only 
somewhat  sino-ular.*  A  o-entle  word  often  sufficed  in  this  case 
to  drive  away  the  demon.  Such  were  doubtless  the  means  em- 
ployed.by  Jesus."  [!]     Vol.  i.,  pp.  230-240. 

And  such,  according  to  Renan,  is  the  proof  from  miracles  ! ! 
Christ  was  simply  a  thaumaturgist  of  a  higher  order !  "In  his 
miracles,"  says  Renan,  "a  painful  effort  is  perceived,  a  weari- 
ness, as  if  some  thing  had  gone  out  of  him."  "It  is  impossible 
to  know  whether  the  ungracious  circumstances  of  exertion, 
groaning,  and  other  traits  of  jugglery  are  really  historic,  or  are 
the  fruit  of  the  belief  of  the  compilers,  much  inclined  to  magic." 

We  are  sick  at  heart  of  such  disgusting  recitals,  such  perver- 
sions and  misrepresentations,  such  travesties  of  the  sacred  record ; 
such  irreverent  and  horrid  blasphemies  of  the  person  and  char- 
acter of  one  whom  he  sometimes  praises  with  much  sweetness, 
tenderness,  and  eloquence  of  language.  But  we  will  still  re- 
liearse  one  more,  which  will  cap  the  climax  of  these  absurd  and 


*  So  with  us  in  figurative  speech.  "She"  or  "he  is  possessed."  But 
what  then?  Is  there  nothing  biit  figure  in  the  possessions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ?    And  would  gentle  words  cure  them,  ? 
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wicked  parodies  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord.  It  is  as  follows : 
"Wearied  out  by  the  ill  reception  with  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  met  in  the  capital,  the  friends  of  Jesus  desired  a  great 
miracle  which  should  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  Hierosolymite 
incredulity.  The  resurrection  of  a  man  well  known  at  Jerusa- 
lem would  be  more  convincing  than  anything  else."  "  In  this 
impure  oppressive  city  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  w^s  no  longer  himself. 
His  conscience,  by  the  fault  of  men,  and  not  his  own,  had  lost 
something  of  its  primitive  clearness.  [!]  Desperate,  pushed  to 
extremities,  he  no  longer  retained  possession  of  himself  [!]  His 
mission  imposed  itself  upon  him,  and  he  obeyed  the  torrent." 
"  It  is  impossible  to  decide  in  the  present  case  (the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,)  whether  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  or  whether  a  real 
event  occurring  at  Bethany  served  as  a  basis  for  the  rumor 
which  was  bruited  abroad."  "We  think  that  something  took 
pL'icc  at  Bethany  which  was  regarded  as  a  resurj-ection."  "The 
family  at  Betliany  may  have  been  led,  almost  without  suspecting 
it,  to  the  important  act  which  was  desired.  Jesus  was  there 
adored.  It  seems  that  Lazarus  was  sick,  and  that  it  was  indeed 
in  consequence  of  a  message  from  his  alarmed  sisters  thaj,t  Jesus 
left  Peroea.  The  joy  of  his  coming  might  recall  Lazarus  to 
life.  [•!]  Pei4iaps  also  the  evident  desire  to  close  the  mouths  of 
those  who  furiously  denied  the  divine  mission  of  their  friend,  may 
have  carried  these  enthusiastic  persons  beyond  all  bounds.  Per- 
haps Lazarus,  still  pale  from  his  sickness,  caused  himself  to  be 
SAVJithed  in  grave  clothes  as  one  dead,  and  shut  up  in  the  family 
tomb.  [!]  Jesus  desired  to  see  once  more  one  whom  he  had 
loved,  and  the  stone  having  been  removed,  Lazarus  came  forth 
with  his  grave  clothes  and  his  head  bound  around  with  a  napkin. 
The  apparition  must  naturally  be  regarded  by  all  as  a  resurrec- 
tion. Faith  knows  no  other  law  than  the  interest  of  what  it 
believes  to  be  the  truth.  The  end  which  it  pursues  being  iii  its 
view  absolutely  holy,  it  makes  no  scruple  in  invoking  bad  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  its  proposition  when  good  ones  do  not  suc- 
ceed." [! !  !] 

And  thus  this  Jesus,  whom  Renan  elsewhere  represents  so  pure 
and  holy,   and  his  followers,  whom  he  characterises  as  simple- 
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hearted  and  true,  lend  themselves  to  these  vile,  impious,  and 
awful  impostures,  and  he  who  is  "the  truth  and  the  life,"  prac- 
tised deception,  and  acted  falsehood,  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of 
that  God  who  "  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  or  to  look 
upon  sin  with  allowance"  ! ! ! 

Shall  we  accompany  the  profane  feet  of  this  Memhre  de  V In- 
stitute this  Director  of  the  Scientific  Commission  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  antiquities  of  Phenicia,  to  the  sacred  garden  of 
Gcthsemane  ?  This  scene  he  describes,  but  cannot  refrain  from 
throwing  a  veil  of  doubt  over  the  time  of  its  happening,  and 
casting  dirt  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  sacred  historians.  "  By 
virtue  of  that  instinctive  art  which  presided  over  the  compilations 
of  the  synoptics,  and  which  often  makes  them  obedient  to  con- 
siderations of  propriety  or  effect  in  the  arrangement  of  •events,  it 
has  been  assigned  to  the  last  night  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  moment 
of  his'  arrest.  Were  this  the  true  version,  we  could  hardly  under- 
stand how  John,  who  must  have  been  the  intimate  witness  of  so 
moving  an  episode,  should  not  have  spoken  of  it."  "The  im- 
mense burden  of  the  mission  he  had  accepted  weighed  cruelly 
upon  Jesus.  Human  nature  awoke  for  a  moment."  But  does 
M.  Kenan  have  any  conception  of  what  it  was  that  made  him 
exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death, — caused  him  to  pray  the 
more  earnestly,  and*sweat  as  it  were  great  -drops  of  blood  falling 
down  to  the  ground?  No.  "  He  began,"  says  he,  "  to  doubt  of 
liis  work.  Terror,  hesitation  seized  upon  him,  and  threw  him 
into  a  dejection  worse  than  death."  But  mark  the  poor  unwor- 
thy thoughts  he  presumes  may  have  agitated  him.  "Perhaps 
some  one  of  those  touchino;  recollections  which  even  the  strone^est 
souls  preserve,  and  which  at  times  pierce  them  like  the  sword, 
came  upon  him  at  this  moment.  Did  he  recall  the  clear  foun- 
tains of  Galilee  where  he  might  have  refreshed  himself,  the  vine- 
yard and  fig  tree  under  which  lie  might  have  been  seated,  the 
young  maidens  who  might  perhaps  have  consented  to  love  him  f 
Did  he  curse  his  bitter  destiny,  which  had  forbidden  to  him  the 
joys  conceded  to  others  ?  Did  he  regret  his  too  lofty  nature, 
and,  the  victim  of  his  own  grandeur,  did  he  weep  because  he  did 
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not  remain  a  simple  artisan  of  Nazareth?    We  do  not  know." 


Vol. 
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Ah  yes,  we  do  know.  The  awful  load  of  our  redemption  rest- 
ed on  him.  He  was  to  endure  the  curse,  to  Bear  the  load  of  our 
guilt,  to  wrestle  for  us  with  the  Father's  wrath. 

M.  Rerian  describes  the  trial  of  Jesus,  the  scene  of  the' cruci- 
fixion and  his  death,  and  as  a  poor  atonement  for  the  grievous 
wrongs  he  has  done  him,  or  perhaps,  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  dark 
deeds  he  has  perpetrated  in  this  vile  romance,  apostrophises  in 
exalted  language  "the  noble  founder  whose  work-^is  finished, 
whose"  divinity  is  established  !"  He  follows  him  to  the  tomb,  and 
in  reference  to  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  asks  "  what  had 
taken  place?''  He  says,  "In  treating  of  the  history  of  the 
apostles,  it  is  that  we  shall  have  to  examine  this  point,  and  seek 
the  origin  of  the  legend  relating  to  the  resurrection."  "  Had  his 
body  been  taken  away,  or  did  enthusiasm,  always  credulous, 
afterwards  generate  the  mass  of  acconnts  by  which  faith  in  the 
resurrection  was  souglit  to  be  established  ?  This,  for  want  of 
peremptory  evidence,  we  shall  never  know.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  strong  imagination  of  Mary  Magdalene  here 
enacted  a  principal  part.  Divine  power  of  love !  sacred  mo- 
ments," he  exclaims,  "in  which  iha  passio7i  of  a  hallucinated 
woman  gives  to  the  world  a  resurrected  God!"  Vol.  i.,  351, 
357. 

To  this  subject  he  recurs  in  his  second  volume,  "  The  Apos- 
tles," after  having  done  what  he  could  to  affirm  the  legendary 
and  doubtful  character  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  second  part  of 
Luke's  treatise  on  the  "  Origins  of  Christianity."  "  The  first 
twelve  chapters  are  a  tissue  of  miracles.  It  is  an  absolute  rule 
of  criticism  to  deny  a  place  in  history  to  narratives  of  miraculous 
circumstances."  Vol.  ii.,  p.  37.  With  this  as  his  justification, 
he  receives  and  rejects  whatever  suits  his  purposes.  "Many 
words  of  their  Master  which  they  remembered  might  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  he  would  rise  from  the  tomb."  "  Such  a 
belief  was  so  natural,  that  the  faith  of  the  disciples  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  invented  it  in  all  its  parts.     The  great 
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prophets  Enoch  and  Elijah  had  not  tasted  death."     "Heroes  do 
not  die."     "  Could  they  consent  to  allow  him  to  the  decay  of 
the  tomb?    No."     ''The  day  which  followed  the  burial  of  Jesus 
(Saturday,  the  15th  of  the  month  Nisan,)  Avas  occupied  with  such 
thoughts  as  these.     All  manual  labor  w^as  forbidden  on  account 
of  the  Sabbath.     The  Christian  conscience  had  on  that  day  only 
one   object :    the  Master  laid   low  in   the  tomb.     The   women, 
especially,    overwhelmed   him    in    spirit    with    the    most   tender 
caresses.     Their  thoughts   leave   not    for  an  instant  this  sweet 
friend,   lying  in  his  myrrh,  whom  the  wicked  had  slain.     Ah  ! 
doubtless  the  angels  are  surrounding  him,  and  veiling  their  faces 
with  his  shroud."     "He  shall  live  again  ;  God  will  not  leave  his 
Son  a  prey  to  hell."     "They  had  no  choice  between  despair  or 
heroic  affirmation.     A  man  of  penetration  might  have  announced 
during  the  Saturday  that  Jesus  would  arise.     The  little  Chris- 
tian society,   on  that  day,  worked  the  veritable  miracle ;  they 
resuscitated  Jesus  in  their  hearts  by  the  intense  love  they  bore 
towards  him."     "  Only  let  a  material  fact,  insignificant  of  itself, 
allow  the   persuasion    that  his  body  is  no    longer    here  below, 
and  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  will  be  established  forever." 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  54-57,     After  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  women 
at  the  sepulchre  on  Sunday  morning,  who  on  Friday  evening 
had  hastily  embalmed  the  body,  he  says,  "  that  in  the  two  most 
authentic  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  resurrection,   Mary 
of  Magdala  plays  her  part  alone."     "The  stone  was  not  in  its 
place.     The  vault  was  open.     The  body  was  no  longer  there." 
"  The  disappearance  of  this  cherished  corpse  had  taken  away 
from  her  the  last  joy  on  which  she  had  depended.     She  could 
never  touch  him  again  with  her  hands."     "  The  idea  of  a  profan- 
ation presented  itself  to  her."     "Without  losing  a  moment,  she 
runs  to  the  house  where  Peter  and  John  are  reunited.     '  They 
have  taken  away  the  body  of  our  Master,'  she  said,   '  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have-  laid  him.'  "     After  the  departure  of 
Peter  and  John  from  the  garden,  she  "  remained  alone  at  the 
edge  of  the  cave."     "  Suddenly  she  hears  a  light  rustling  behind 
her.     There  is  a  man  standing.     She  believes  it  to  be  the  gar- 
dened'.     She  says,   '  Oh,   if  thou   hast  borne  him  hence,  tell  mo 
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where  thou  hast  laid  liim,  tliat  I  may  take  him  away.'  For  the 
only  answer,  she  thinks  that  she  hears  lierself  called  by  her 
name,  'Mary  I'  It  was  the  voice  that  had  so  often  thrilled  her 
before.  It  was  the  accent  of  Jesus.  '  Oh,  my  Master !'  she 
cries.  She  is  about  to  touch  him.  A  sort  of  instinctive  move- 
ment throws  l»er  at  his  feet  to  kiss  them.  The  light  vision  gives 
way  and  says  to.  her,  'Touch  me  not.'  Little  hy  little  the 
shadow  disappeared.  But  the  miracle  of  love  is  accomplished. 
That  which  Cephas  could  not  do,  Mary  has  done."  "  The  glory 
of  the  resurrection  belongs,  then,  to  Mary  of  Magdala.  After 
Jesus,  it  is  Mary  who  has  done  most  for  the  foundation  of 
Christianity.  The  shadow  created  by  the  delicate  sensibihty  of 
Magdalene  Avanders  still  on  the  earth.  Queen  and  patroness  of 
idealists,  Magdalene  knew  better  than  any  one  how  to  assert  her 
dream,  and  impose  on  every  one  the  vision  of  her  passionate 
soul.  Her  great  womanly  affirmation,  'He  has  risen,'  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  faith  of  humanity."     Vol.  ii.,  pp.  57-61. 

Ln  this  stvle  are  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  explained.  The  other  women  "told  of  a 
man  clothed  in  Avhite  whom  they  had  seen  in  the  cave,  and  who 
had  said,  'He  is  no  longer  here.'  "  "Perhaps,"  says  Kenan, 
"  it  was  the  white  lintm  clothes  which  had  given  rise  to  the  hallu- 
cination. Perhaps  again  they  saAv  nothing  at  all."  "The  news 
spread,  they  were  on  the  watch  for  new  visions,  which  could  not 
fail  to  appear."  "  If  the  entire  Church  had  been  assembled,  the 
legendary  creation  would  have  been  impossible  ;  those  who  knew 
the  secret  of  the  disappearance  of  the  body  would  probably  have 
protested  against  the  error."  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  52,  63.  One  cannot 
help  asking,  why  did  they  not  have  the  honesty  afterwards  to 
correct  it,  when  this  rumor  reached  their  ears  ? 

"  About  the  year  80  or  85,  when  the  text  of  the  first  Gospel 
received  its  last  additions,  the  Christians  invented  the  circum- 
stances of  the  guard  of  soldiers  and  the  seal  affixed  to  the  sepul- 
chre. This  circumstance,  related  only  in  the  first  Gospel,  is  in 
no  respe(;t  admissible."  Vol.  ii.,  p.  79.  In  this  way  he  con- 
strues as  legendary  every  thing  which  works  in  favor  of  the 
historic  truth   of  the  gospel   narrative.     In  his  first  volumi*,  he 
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says  the  owner  of  the  tomb  was  probably  ''some  behever,"  and 
refers  to  Matt,  xxvii.  60,  as  giving  the  tradition  that  it  belonged 
to  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  In  his  second,  he  says,  "  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  sect."  He  says,  "We  can  scarcely  admit  that 
those  who  so  bravely  believed  that  Jesus  had  risen  again,  were 
the  very  ones  who  had  carried  off  the  body."  "It  is  possible  it 
was  taken  by  some  of  the  disciples  and  carried  to  Galilee.  It  is 
permissible  to  suppose  its  disappearance  was  the  work  of  the 
Jews.  Perhaps  it  was  effected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  garden, 
or  by  the  gardener,  dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  property.  The  details  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  of  the 
linen  cloths  left  in  the  tomb,  and  of  the  napkin  folded  away 
carefully  by  itself  in  a  corner,  scarcely  agree  with  such  a  hy- 
pothesis. This  last  circumstance  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  female  hand  had  slipped  it  there."  Vol.  ii.,  p.  80.  He 
suggests  that  it  may  have  been  Mary  of  Bethany.  Note  37, 
p.  314. 

But  how  clearly  does  the  careful  folding  of  the  napkin  and 
laying  away  of  the  burial  clothes  put  all  ideas  of  robbery  of  the 
tomb  out  of  the  question.  He  should  have  denounced  this  too 
as  legendary,  if  he  would  carry  out  his  hypothesis.  How  clearly 
does  it  indicate  that  our  blessed  Lord  really  assumed  the  life  he 
had  laid  down,  that  he  released  his  person  from  the  grave  clothes 
which  bound  him  around,  and  carefully  and  leisurely  folded  or 
rolled  up  the  napkin,  and  laid  it  aside.  Whatever  doubts  John 
may  have  had  hitherto,  w^lien  he  entered  into  the  sepulchre  and 
saw  this,  "he  believed."  John  xx.  8.  "The  question,  'In 
what  place  did  the  worms  consume  the  lifeless  corpse  which  on 
Saturday  evening  had  been  deposited  in  the  sepulchre,'  surely 
does  not  admit  of  easy  solution,"  as  Renan  confesses.  Vol.  ii., 
p.  78.  It  was  very  important  also  to  his  theory  that  he  should 
make  the  setting  of  the  guard  and  the  sealing  of  the  stone  a 
legend,  ^fhe  Jews  either  took  these  precautions  to  prevent  the 
robbery  of  the  tomb,  or  they  did  not.  If  they  did  not,  Avhat 
iiindered  them,  when  they  had  such  op})()rtnnity  and  so  many 
motives  to  do  it?    Jf  tliev  took   these  ]>recautioiis,  the  timid  and 
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disconcerted  disciples  would  not  have  made  the  attempt,  or 
making  it,  wouM  not  have  succeeded.  It  is  incredible  that  a 
Roman  guard,  probably  a  large  one,  posted  for  such  a  purpose, 
should  all  be  asleep  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  they  were  all 
asleep,  they  were  incompetent  to  testify  as  to  the  matter  of 
theft.     Christ  might  have  risen  and  come  forth  while  they  slept. 

Renan  proceeds' to  explain  away  other  appearances  of  Christ. 
"  The  disciples  believed  in  phantoms ;  they  imagined  they  were 
surrounded  by  miracles."  The  stranger,  for  example,  who  ac- 
companied the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  "  was  a 
pious  man,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures."  As  he  brake  bread 
with  them,  they  imagined  it  was  Jesus.  Again  :  It  was  night, 
and  they  were  assembled  in  Jerusalem,  and  each  communicated 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  The  story  of  Emmaus  was  told, 
and  how  Jesus  was  known  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread. 
"  The  silence  within  the  house  was  frequently  profound.  During 
a  moment  of  silence,  some  slight  breath  passed  over  the  assembly. 
At  these  decisive  periods  of  time,  a  current  of  air,  a  creaking 
window,  or  a  chance  murmur,  are  sufficient  to  fix  the  belief  of 
peoples  for  ages.  At  the  same  time  that  the  breath  was  per- 
ceived they  fancied  that  they  heard  sounds.  Some  of  them  said 
that  they  had  discerned  the  word  schalorn,  'happiness'  or  'peace.' 
This  was  the  ordinary  salutation  of  Jesus,  and  the  word  by  which 
he  signified  his  presence.  No  possibility  of  doubt ;  Jesus  is  pres- 
ent;  he  is  in  the  assembly.  That  is  his  cherished  voice ;  each 
one  recognises  it."  ! ! !  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  67,  08.  Truly  it  could  no 
longer  be  said  of  them  that  "they  were  slow  of  heart  to  be- 
lieve." 

But  they  were  not  the  credulous  men  Renan  pretends. 
"  Some  doubted,"  and  the  most  obstinate  of  these  doubters  was 
Thomas.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  see  the  prints  of  the 
nails,  he  must  feel  them,  and  even  more,  he  must  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  Saviour  s  side.  But  even  he  was  compelled  to  believe, 
and  uttered,  in  his  overpoAvering  conviction,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
God!"  Ft  could  be  no  myth,  and  no  illusion.  His  incredulity 
overthrows  the   whole   theorv  of  Renan,   and   becomes  to  us  a 
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convincing  proof  of  the  resurrection.     JJuhitatur  est  ah  illo  ne 
dubitetur  a  nobis/'' 

Renan  explains  away  the  other  appearances  of  Christ  in 
Gahlee  in  the  most  childish  and  absurd  manner.  The  appear- 
ance on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  for  example,  was  a  mere 
fancy.  They  had  toiled  all  night,  and  had  caught  nothing. 
"■  It  seemed  to  them  that  some  one  had  told  them  from  the  shore, 
'  Cast  your  nets  on  the  right.' "  Peter  dreamed  that  he  heard 
Jesus  ask  him  thrice,  "  Lovest  thou  me?" — dreamed  the  conver- 
sation recorded  about  him  and  John.  In  the  same  fantastic  way 
does  he  deal  with  the  scene  of  the  Ascension.  "More  than  five 
hundred  persons  W' ere  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Jesus  in  Galilee. 
These  obeyed  the  chief  of  the  disciples,  and  above  all,  Peter. 
One  day,  following  their  spiritual  chiefs,  they  climbed  up  one  of 
the  mountains  to  wliicli  Jesus  had  often  led  them,  and  they 
fancied  that  they  saw  him  again.  The  air  on  these  mountain 
tops  is  full  of  strange  mirages.  The  same  illusion  which  had 
previously  taken  place  in  behalf  of  the  more  intimate  disciples," 
[the  Transfiguration,]  "was  pi'oduced  again.  The  whole  assem- 
bly imagined  that  they  saw  the  Divine  spectre  displayed  in  the 
clouds ;  they  all  fell  on  their  face  and  worshipped.  The  feeling 
which  the  clear  horizon  of  these  mountains  inspires  is  the  idea  of 
the  immensity  of  the  Avorld  and  the  desire  of  conquering  it :  They 
came  down  from  the  mountain  persuaded  that  the  Son  of  God 
had  commanded  them  to  convert  the  whole  human  race,  and 
had  promised  to  be  Avith  them  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
"Nearly  a  year  passed  over,  during  which  they  lived  this 
charmed  life,  suspended,  as  it  were,  between  heaven  and 
earth."  !  ! 

Thus  does  Ren  an  dispose  of  the  story  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  eleven  distinct  appearances  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection, 
in  which  he  was  seen  by  between  five  and  six  hundred  persons, 
not  including  the  Roman  guards  posted  at  the  sepulchre.  It 
requires  a  far  stronger  faith  to  believe  in  his  theories  than  in  the 
history  which   the  evangelists  have  given   us  of  these  events. 
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Their  stories,  iiotwitlistariding  tlie  alleged  discrepancies,  are  per- 
fectly consistent  when  harmonized  by  arranging  them  in  their 
true  historic  order,  and  are  marked  by  a  beautiful  simplicity  and 
truthfulness.  That  they  should  have  attempted  to  deceive  on 
an  event  so  public,  and  challenge  the  Avorld  to  disprove  it,  and 
especially  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  under  whose  power  it 
all  was ;  that  they  should  permit  themselves  to  be  deluded  when 
the  profession  of  the  fact  would  expose  them  to  the  loss  of  all 
things  ;  that  they  should  proclaim  with  great  power  the  resurrec- 
tion of  their  crucified  Master,  Avhen,  if  it  were  not  so,  they  might 
have  been  easily  silenced,  exceeds  our  power  to  believe.  That 
these  trembling,  despondent  disciples  should,  after  three  days,  be 
filled  with  hope  and  joy,  should,  at  the  Pentecost  which  folloAved, 
come  forth  boldly  and  proclaim,  "  Him  hath  God  raised  up, 
whom  with  wicked  hands  ye  have  crucified  and  slain,"  surpasses 
fable.  That  Paul,  the  disciple  of  (jramaliel  ;  a  man  of  sucli  pow- 
ers of  intellect ;  learne<l  in  all  the  discipline  of  his  day  and 
nation;  independent,  bold,  and  proud  of  his  own  acquisitions;  in 
favor  with  the  Saidiedrim,  holding  in  his  hands  their  commission ; 
on  the  high  road  to  preferment ;  who  might  perchance  some  day 
sit  in  the  chair  of  the  same  (lamaliel,  an  equally  distinguished 
teacher ;  that  he  should  receive  the  storv  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection  if  it  were  all  a  dream,  is  more  than  we  can  account  for. 
But  he  did  believe  it  and  regard  it  as  the  miracle  of  miracles. 
''If  Christ  be  not  risen,"  says  he,  "then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  Avit- 
nesses  of  God;  because  Ave  have  testified  that  he  raised  up 
Christ."  1  Cor.  xv.  14,  15.  Dr.  Baur,  the  greatest  of  modern 
sce])tics,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Strauss,  of  whom,  in  his  turn, 
Renan  is  the  disciple,  was  greatly  stund,)led  at  the  conversion  of 
Paul.  ""  He  acknowledged  that  it  remained  a  mystery  to  him, 
which  could  not  be  solved  by  any  psychological  analysis."  He 
speaks,  in  this  connexion,  of  the  viiraele  of  the  resurrection, 
'' wliich  alone  could  disperse  those  doubts  of  the  older  apostles 
that  seemed  to  doom  faith  itself  to  the  eternal  night  of  death, 
and  of  the  miracle  of  Pauls  conversion,  which  appears  the 
greater,  since  he,   in   the  sudden   change   from  the  most  violent 
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enemy  to  tlie  most  determined  lierald  of  Christianity,  broke 
throiigli  tlie  barriers  of  Jewish  particularism,  and  dissolved  it  in 
tlic  universal  idea  of  Christianity."* 

(3f  this  apostle,  Renan  gives  a  description.  "  He  was  small, 
ugly,  stout,  short,  stooping,  broad  shouldered,  bald,  sallow ;  with 
an  aquiline  nose,  piercing  eyes,  heavy  eyebrows  joined  across  the 
forehead;  timid,  embarrassed,  unimpressive  in  speech;  unhealthy; 
badly  educated,  unacquainted  with  [pure]  Greek  ;  haughty,  of 
exaggerated  pretensions,  capricious."  And  yet,  '^'his  politeness 
was  extreme,  his  manners  exquisite,  of  rare  intelligence,  of  lofty 
sentiment,  amiable  hesitancies,  animation,  wealth  of  charming 
sayings,  polite,  earnest,  affectionate,  liberal,  intelligent,  toler- 
ant, of  large  ideas,  great,  reticent,  susceptible."  Such  are  the 
terms  in  which,  on  different  pages,  he  delineates  his  person  and 
character. 

He  describes  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  "  His  mental 
excitement  was  at  its  greatest  height,  and  he  was  alternately 
troubled  and  depressed.  Like  all  strong  minds,  he  quickly 
learned  to  love  that  which  he  had  hated.  Was  he  sure,  after  all, 
that  he  was  not  thwarting  the  design  of  God  ?  Perhaps  he  re- 
membered the  calm,  just  views  of  his  master  Gamaliel.  Often 
these  ardent  souls  experience  terrible  revulsions.  He  felt  the 
charms  of  those  whom  he  had  tortured,  and  the  better  he  knew 
these  excellent  sectarians  the  better  he  liked  them  ;  and  than 
their  persecutor  none  had  greater  opportunities  ol  knowing  them. 
At  times  he  saw,"  [in  imagination]  '^  the  sweet  face  of  the  Mas- 
ter who  had  inspired  his  disciples  Avith  so  much  patience,  regard- 
ing him  with  an  air  of  pity  and  reproach." 

If,  in  the  environs  of  Damascus,  the  '  Paradise  of  God,'  "Paul 
met  with  terrible  visions,  it  was  because  he  carried  them  in  his 
lieart.  Every  step  in  his  journey  towards  Damascus  awaked  in 
him  afflicting  perplexities.  The  odious  part  of  executioner, 
which  he  was  about  to  perform,  became  insupportable.  The 
houses  Avliich  he  just  saAv  through  the  trees,  Avere  perhaps  those 
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of  his  victims.  This  thought  beset  him  and  delayed  .his  steps; 
he  did  not  wish  to  advance;  he  seemed  to  be  resisting  a  myste- 
rious influence  "which  pressed  him  back.  The  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney, joined  to  this  preoccupation  of  the  mind,  overwhehned  him. 
He  had,  it  would  seem,  inflamed  eyes,  probably  the  beginning  of 
ophthalmia.  In  these  prolonged  journeys,  the  last  hours  are  the 
most  dangerous.  All  the  debilitating  causes  of  the  days  just 
past  accumulate,  the  nerves  relax  their  power,  and  reaction  sets 
in.  Perhaps,  also,  the  sudden  passage  from  the  sun-smitten 
plain  to  the  cool  shades  of  the  gardens  heightened  his  suffering 
condition  and  seriously  excited  the  fanatical  traveller.  Danger- 
ous fevers,  accompanied  by  delirium,  are  always  sudden  in  these 
latitudes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  victim  is  prostrated  as  by  a 
thunder-stroke.  When  the  crisis  is  over,  the  sufferer  retains  only 
the  impression  of  a  period  of  profound  darkness,  crossed  at  inter- 
vals by  dashes  of  light  or  of  images  outlined  against  a  dark 
background.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  terrible  stroke  instantly 
deprived  Paul  of  hi*3  remaining  consciousness,  and  threw  hinj 
senseless  on  the  ground.  *  *  *  j^  yrr^^  ^\^q  state  of  St.  Paul's 
mind,  it  was  his  remorse  on  his  approach  to  the  city  where  he 
M'as  to  commit  the  most  signal  of  his  misdeeds,  which  were  the 
true  causes  of  his  conversion.  *  *  *  ^\iq  incident,  never- 
theless; was  not  wholly  unlike  a  sudden  storm.  The  flanks  of 
Mt.  Hermon  are  the  point  of  formation  for  thund(r-showers 
unequalled  in  violence.  The  most  unimpressible  people  cannot 
observe  without  emotion  these  terrible  showers  of  fire.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  ancient  times  accidents  from  lightning 
strokes  were  considered  divine  relations;  that  with  the  ideas 
regarding  providential  interference  then  prevalent,  nothing  was 
fortuitous ;  and  that  every  man  was  accustomed  to  view  the 
natural  pha3nomena  around  him  as  bearing  a  direct  rehation  to 
himself  individually.  The  Jcavs  in  particular  always  considered 
that  thunder  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  that  lightning  was  the 
fire  of  God.  Paul  at  this  moment  was  in  a  state  of  livelv  excite- 
ment,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  interpret  as  the 
voice  of  the  storm  the  thoughts  really  passing  in  his  mind.  That 
a  delirious  fever,  resulting  from  a  sun-stroke  or  an  attack  of 
ophthalmia,  had  suddenly  seized  him  ;  that  a  flash  of  lightning 
blinded  him  for  a  time ;  that  a  peal  of  thunder  had  produced  a 
cerebral  commotion,  temporarily  depriving  him  of  sight — nothing 
of  this  occurred  to  his  mind.  The  recollections  of  the  apostle  on 
this  point  appeared  to  be  considerably  confused;  he  was  per- 
suaded that  the  incident  was  supernatural,  and  this  conviction 
would   not   permit   him    to   entertain  any  clear  consciousness  ot 
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material  circumstances.  Such  cerebral  commotions  produce  some- 
times a  sort  of  retroactive  effect,  and  greatly  perturb  the  recol- 
lections of  the  moments  immediately  preceding  the  crisis.  Paul, 
moreover,  elsewhere  informs  us  himself  that  he  was  subject  to 
visions;  and  this  circumstance,  insignificant  as  it  may  be  to 
others,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  for  the  time  being  he  was  de- 
mented." 

"  And  Avhat  did  he  see,  what  did  he.  hear,  while  a  prey  to  these 
hallucinations  ?  He  saw  the  countenance  which  had  haunted  him 
for  several  days  ;  he  saw  the  phantom  of  which  so  much  had  been 
said.  He  saw  Jesus  himself,  who  spoke  to  him  in  Hebrew,  say- 
ing, 'Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?'  Impetuous  natures 
pass  immediately  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  For  them 
there  exist  solemn  moments  and  crucial  instants  which  change 
the  course  of  a  lifetime,  and  which  colder  natures  never  experi- 
ence. Reflective  men  do  not  change,  but  are  transformed ;  while 
ardent  men,  on  the  contrary,  change  and  are  not  transform- 
ed. *  *  *  With  the  assistance  of  his  companions,  who  led 
him  bv  the  hand,  Paul  entered  Damascus.  *  *  *  For  three 
days  Paul,  a  prey  to  fever,  neither  ate  nor  drank.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  passed  during  this  crisis  in  that  brain  maddened 
by  violent  disease.  Mention  was  made  in  his  hearing  of  the 
Christians  of  Damiascus,  but  especially  of  a  certain  Ananias  who 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  the  community.  Paul  had  often 
heard  t>f  the  miraculous  powers  of  new  believers  over  maladies, 
and  he  became  seized  by  the  idea  that  the  imposition  of  hands 
would  cure  him  of  his  disease.  His  eyes  all  this  time  were  high- 
ly inflamed,  and  in  his  delirious  imaginations  he  thought  he  saw 
Ananias  enter  the  room  and  make  a  sign  familiar  to  Christians. 
From  that  moment  he  was  convinced  that  he  should  oAve  his 
recovery  to  Ananias.  The  latter,  informed  of  this,  visited  the 
sick  man,  spoke  kindly,  addressed  him  as  his  '  brother,'  and  laid 
his  hands  upon  his  head ;  and  from  that  hour  peace  returned  to 
the  soul  of  Paul.  I^e  believed  himself  cured  ;  and  as  his  ailment 
had  been  purely  nervous,  he  was  so.  Little  crusts  or  scales,  it  is 
said,  fell  from  his  eyes ;  he  again  partook  of  food  and  recovered 
his  strength.     Almost  immediately  after  this  he  was  baptized." 
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Such  is  Renan's  account  of  the  conversion  of  Paul.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  such  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind.  They 
are  natural  enough.  But  unless  his  own  description  of  his  con- 
version, given  in  the  twenty -sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  is  also 
legendary,  he  saw  a  light  from  heaven,  at  noon-day,  above  the 
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brightness  of  the  sun.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence, reared  in  the  East,  and  acquainted  with  its  meteorology, 
should  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  thunder-gusts  of 
Mt.  Hermon  and  a  miraculous  light  from  heaven,  which  so 
terrified  his  probably  numerous  escort,  that  they  all  fell  to  the 
earth ;  not  possible  that  this  should  be  a  mere  phantom-vision, 
nor  these  imaginary  voices  which  he  heard  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
and  replied  to,  nor  that  it  was  a  distemper  of  body  or  mind 
which  struck  the  whole  escort  suddenly  to  the  ground.  It  Avas  a 
real  eveJit,  and  the  point  of  departure  from  his  zeal  for  Judaism 
to  his  zealous  labors /for  the  Church  of  God.  "Whereupon,  0 
king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision :  but 
showed  first  unto  them  of  Damascus,  and  at  Jerusalem,  and 
throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judea,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  re- 
pentance."* 

There  are  other  suggestions  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
second  volume  of  more  or  less  importance  touching  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  its  early  missionary  age,  but  the  extent  to 
which  our  exhibitions  of  the  spirit  of  these  volumes,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  ofi'ensiveness,  are  marked  often  with  great 
beauty  and  liveliness  of  style,  have  already  been  carried,  forbid 
any  further  details. 

The  English  writer,  Woolston,  explains  all  the  miracles  of  the 
Scriptures  as  allegories,  and  not  real  facts ;  as  spiritual  truths, 
expressed  in  a  historic  form.f    The  German,  Paulus,  represented 


*  It  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Biddolph,  that  Lord  Lyttleton  and  his 
friend  Gilbert  "West,  Esq.,  both  men  of  aeknowled§ed  talents,  had  imbibed 
the  principles  of  infidelity.  Believing  the  Bible  to  be  an  imposture,  they 
were  determined  to  expose  the  cheat.  Lord  Lyttleton  chose  the  conversion 
of  Paul,  and  Mv.  West  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  for  the  subject  of  hostile 
criticism.  Both  sat  down  to  their  tasks  full  of  prejudice,  and  ])oth  wero 
converted  by  their  ettbrts  to  overthrow  Christianity.  This  is  the  origin  of 
two  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  in  favor  of  revelation:  "Observations 
on  the  Conversion  of  Paul,  in  a  Letter  to  Gilbert  West,"  by  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton, and  "Observations  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,"  by  Gilbert  West. 

f  Large  packages  of  his  tracts  were  forwarded  to  these  American  colonies 
between  1727  and  1731. 
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them  as  merely  amplifications  of  natural  events.  The  tempter 
of  our  Saviour  was  a  cunning  Pharisee ;  the  opened  heavens  and 
the  voice  at  his  baptism,  was  the  clouds  riven  by  lightning  and 
muttering  thunder,  of  which  ''  This  is  my  beloved  Son,"  was  the 
interpretation ;  the  dove  was  a  real  one,  by  chance  flying  near, 
or  as  Meyer  explains,  a  meteoric  form  just  then  visible;  the 
tribute  money  was  the  coin  obtained  by  Peter  for  the  fish  he  sold 
in  the  market.  Schleiermacher  held  them  to  be  relatively  mirac- 
ulous, seeming  so  to  the  observer,  but  yet  the  result  of  the 
greater  insight  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  skill  to  use 
them,  which  the  wonder-worker  had.  Strauss  represents  them 
as  myths,  as  religious  ideas  clothed  in  a  historical  form,  approx- 
imating thus  to  the  theory  of  Woolston.  Renan  admits  the 
larger  portion  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  historic,  but  this 
intermingled  with  legends  proceeding  from  various  sources,  whose 
object  is  to  honor  Christianity  and  its  Author,  but  which  do  not 
rise,  in  any  degree,  to  the  dignity  of  history.  He  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle.  "They  only  exist  when  people 
believe  in  them."  "A  miracle  never  takes  place  before  an' 
incredulous  and  sceptical  public.  Credulity  on  the  part  of  the 
witness  is  the  essential  condition  of  a  miracle.  There  is  not  a 
solitary  exception  to  the  rule  that  miracles  are  never  produced 
before  those  who  are  able  or  permitted  to  discuss  and  criticise 
them."  "Why  do  people  no  longer  believe  in  angels  and  demons? 
Simply  because  the  existence  of  an  angel  or  demon  has  never  yet 
been  proved." 

There  are  declarations  and  insinuations  in  these  words  which 
we  cannot  allow.  Miracles  have  not  extended  over  the  whole 
period  of  the  world's  history.  They  existed  under  Moses  and 
Joshua ;  under  Elijah  and  Elisha ;  and  in  the  times  of  our  Sa- 
viour. In  the  days  of  Abraham  they  were  infrequent.  In  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  we  almost  never  read  of  them. 
From  the  Captivity  to  Christ,  they  were  unknown.  They  have 
ceased  from  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  till  now.  It  is  true  in 
reference  to  the  so-called  miracles  of  the  Romish  Church,  that 
"  a  miracle  at  Paris,  for  instance,  before  experienced  savans, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  doubts.     But,  alas,  such  a  thing  never 
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happens."  It  is  true  that  these  modern  pretended  miracles  ''only 
exist  where  people  believe  in  them,"  and  that  "discussion  and 
examination  are  fatal  to  tljem."  There  is  no  occasion  for  them. 
But  when  God  introduced  into  the  world  his  own  Son,  himself 
the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  mighty  works  showed  themselves 
abroad  to  attest  his  mission.  They  were  now,  miracles  of  know- 
ledge, now,  miracles  of  power.  Not  simply  mirabilia,  wonders 
wrought  by  art  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  the 
deceptive  tricks  of  legerdemain,  but  miracida,  wonders,  tlijj^bSi? 

T     ;     • 

deeds  which  excite  wonder,  because  wrought  by  the  direct  and 
immediate  power  of  God,  the  privy  seal  of  the  great  King  of 
Heaven,  authenticating  the  commission  of  Him  whom  he  sent. 
They  were  many  in  number,  and  various  in  kind;  "infallible 
signs"  wrought  in  synagogues  among  assembled  and  intelligent 
crowds,  in  jprivate  houses,  in  streets,  on  highways,  at  the  thronged 
gates  of  cities,  before  the  people  in  open  day,  in  the  presence 
of  his  disciples,  before  other  disinterested  men  like  Nicodemus, 
who  acknowledged  for  himself  and  others  of  his  class,  that  no 
man  could  do  these  miracles  except  God  were  with  him.  They 
were  appealed  to  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  proof  of  their 
mission.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  Bible  with  other  evidences 
of  its  divine  origin.  They  caused  men  to  forsake  their  homes, 
earthly  honors,  estates,  and  friends;  to  encounter  countless 
hardships,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  to  die  by  the 
most  cruel  and  opprobrious  deaths  in  testimony  of  their  faith. 
The  miracle  may  be  above  and  beyond  our  experience  who  now 
livCj.  and  yet  not  be  beyond  the  experience  of  other  men  in  other 
ages.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  divine  power  came  from  be- 
hind the  veil  of  natural  laws  and  revealed  itself  in  peculiar  acts 
interposed  among  those  which  were  the  result  of  second  causes, 
before  the  senses  of  men,  so  that  they  could  not  fail  to  own  them 
as  the  acts  of  God  attesting  the  mission  of  his  Son  and  the  apos- 
tles whom  he  sent.  If  there  is  a  chain  of  natural  causes  and 
eifects  in  the  physical  and  spiritual  world,  and  if  sin  has  entered 
the  world  and  death  by  sin,  disturbing  its  harmony,  God  may 
introduce  another  and  remedial  system,  and  attest  its  introduc- 
tion by  miracles.     Renan  would  seem  to  imply  "  that  the  forma- 
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tion  of  humanity  itself  was  not  a  sudden,  instantaneous  thing." 
But  certainly  man  came  into  existence  by  a  direct  creative  act, 
and  not  by  any  process  of  development.  There  is  a  spiritual 
worla  which  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  philosopher ;  and  even  as 
in  this  world  of  sense,  "  lower  laws  are  held  in  restraint  by  high- 
er, mechanic  by  dynamic,  chemical  by  vital,  physical  by  moral ; ' 
as  when  I  lift  my  arm  the  law  of  gravitation  is  held  in  suspense 
by  my  will,  and  in  a  regenerate  man,  sin  by  the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life;"*  so,  may  a  divine  power  interpose  amid  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  in  support  of  that  remedial  system  devised 
for  man's  salvation.  "  The  appearances  of  our  globe,"  says 
Dr.  Thornwell,  in  his  able  article  on  Miracles,  in  a  former  vol; 
ume  of  this  Review,t  "are  said  to  be  utterly  inexplicable  upon 
any  hypothesis  which  does  not  recognise  the  fact  that  the  plan 
of  creation  was  so  framed  from  the  beginning  as  to  include,  at 
successive  periods,  the  direct  agency  of  the  Deity.  The  earth 
proclaims,  from  her  hills  and  dales,  her  rocks,  mountains,  and 
caverns,  that  she  was  not  originally  made  and  placed  in  subjec- 
tion to  laws  which  themselves  have  subsequently  brought  her  to 
her  present  posture.  She  has  not  developed  herself  into  her 
present  form,  nor  peopled  herself  with  her  present  inhabitants. 
That  science  which,  at  its  early  dawn,  was  hailed  as  the  hand- 
maid of  infidelity  and  scepticism,  and  which  may  yet  have  a 
controversy  with  the  records  of  our  faith  not  entirely  adjusted, 
has  turned  the  whole  strength  of  its  resources  against  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  rationalism.  It  has  br.oken  the  charm  which 
our  limited  experience  had  made  so  powerful  against  miracles, 
and  has  presented  the  physical  government  of  God  in  a  light 
which  positively  turns  analogy  in  favor  of  the  supernatural. 
The  geologist  begins  with  miracles ;  every  epoch  in  his  science 
repeats  the  number,  and  the  whole  earth,  to  his  mind,  is  vocal 
with  tlie  name.  He  finds  their  history  wherever  he  turns,  and 
he  would  as  soon  think  of  doubting  the  testimony  of  sense  as  the 
inference  which  the  phaenomena  bear  upon  their  face.     Future 


*  Trench  on  Miracles,  pp.  21,  22. 
t  Vol.  X.,  p.  200. 
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generations  will  wonder  that  in  the  nineteenth  centurj  men 
gravely  disputed  whether  God  could  interpose,  in  the  direct 
exercise  of  his  power,  in  the  world  he  has  made.  The  miracle,  a 
century  hence,  will  be  made  as  credible  as  any  common  fact; 
Let  the  earth  be  explored ;  let  its  physical  history  be  traced;  and 
a  mighty  voice^will  come  to  us  from  the  tombs  of  its  perished 
races,  testifying,  in  a  thousand  instances,  to  the  miraculous  hand 
of  God.  Geology  and  the  Bible  must  kiss  and  embrace  each 
other,  and  this  younger  daughter  of  science  will  be  found,  like 
tte  eastern  magi,  bringing  her  votive  offerings  to  the  cradle  of 
the  Prince  of  peace.  The  earth  can  never  turn  traitor  to  its 
God,  and  its  stones  have  already  begun  to  cry  out  against  those 
who  attempted  to  extract  from  them  a  lesson  of  infidelity  or 
atheism." 

The  method  of  M.  Renan  would  destroy  the  genuineness  and 
credibility  of  all  those  ancient  writings  which  are  the  study  of 
scholars,  and  have  been  the  instructors  of  all  succeeding  gener- 
ations ;  and  it  would  extinguish  in  respect  to  salvation  all  the 
yearnings  of  the  anxious  and  guilty  soul,  and  annihilate  the 
hopes  of  man. 
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We  believe  that  there  is  a  science  of  Pastoral  Theology ; 
though  we  can  hardly  tell  why  we  think  so,  unless  we  infer  that 
it  exists  from  its  manifest  necessity.  There  has  never  been 
made,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  distinct  enunciation  of  its  fundamen- 
tal principles,  much  less  has  there  ever  been  a  systematic  com- 
bination of  them  in  scientific  form. 


*  These  pages  owe  their  origin  to  the  question,  "  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  Science  of  Pastoral  Theology?"  very  earnestly  propounded  to  the  writer, 
by  a  young  friend  and  relative,  who  was,  at  the  time,  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  subject  under  the  direction  of  a  recently  appointed  Professor  in  a 
Theological  Seminary. 
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Science  is  systematized  knowledge.  A  complete  science  of 
any  subject,  is  the  orderly  arrangement  of  all  the  knowledge 
that  we  possess  concerning  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit 
the  mutual  relations  of  all  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole  system.  In  order  to  a  perfect  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  have  all  attainable  knowledge  consistently  wrought  into  one 
grand  system.  We  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  creation  of  the  sci- 
ence of  pastoral  theology  was  to  be  the  special  work  of  the  Church 
of  our  own  age ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated  by  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church,  and  especially  from 
the  manner  of  dealing  with  it  in  the  theological  seminaries,  we 
begin  to  fear  that  the  task  is  reserved  for  a  future  generation. 

The  idea  of  pastoral  theology  which  has  prevailed  up  to  this 
time,  is  exemplified  in  such  works  as  Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor, 
Bridges  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  sketches  of  striking  inci- 
dents of  pastoral  life  by  various  authors,  and  with  some  little 
attempt  at  scientific  "statement  in  the  work  of  Vinet.  We  may 
therefore  safely  affirm  that,  so  far  as  there  is  now  existent  any 
thing  claiming  to  be  a  science  of  pastoral  theology,  it  is  simply 
empirical,  consisting  of  generalisations  from  very  limited  personal 
experience  and  observation.  We  do  not  mean  the  experience  of 
the  individual  writer  alone;  but  his  own  combined  with  that  of  a 
few  others  upon  whose  wisdom  and  sagacity  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely. 

.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  constructing  a  true  sci- 
ence of  administrative  theology,  is  that  the  whole  subject  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  purely  subjective  experi- 
ence. No  one  seems  willing  to  learn  any  thing  except  from 
what  he  himself  has  felt,  or  from  the  experience  of  some  other 
man,  to  whom  he  has  committed  the  duty  .of  doing  his  thinking 
and  feeling  for  him.  On  this  subject  hardly  any  one  seems  ever 
to  suppose  that  any  thing  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of 
the  whole  Church  in  all  past  ages. 

Take,  for  example,  the  "revival  measures"  with  which  young 
ministers  are  so  often  brought  in  contact.'  By  this  we  can  test 
the  question,  whether  there  exists  any  science  to  guide  us  in  so 
important  a  matter.  .We  can  at  the  same  time  convince  our- 
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selves  of  the  necessity  of  having  one  for  this  and  many  t)ther 
cases  of  momentous  practical  interest.  Indeed,  we  shall  find 
that  the  whole  subject  of  revivals  of  religion,  the  most  important 
with  which  pastoral  theology  has  to  do,  is  in  a  state  of  absolute 
chaos.  No  man  seems  to  know  what  principles  are  involved  or 
how  they  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  practical  government  and 
guidance  of  the  Church. 

Let  any  one  ask  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances who  advocate  the  use  of  "  anxious  seats,"  why  they  employ 
that  measure  or  instrumentality  ?  It  is  probable  that  each  one 
will  give  a  diiferent  answer.  The  difference  may  not  at  first  be 
very  apparent ;  but  if  he  will  push  his  inquiries,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  subject  lies  in  their  minds,  he  will  find  that  hardly 
any  two  of  them  agree.  If  they  answer  with  one  accord,  that 
they  adopt  the  "measure"  only  as  a  convenient  method  of  find- 
ing out  who  are  deeply  concerned  for  their  soul's  eternal  salva- 
tion ;  then  let  them  be  asked  why  they  wish'to  know,  and  require 
them  to  give  their  whole  theory  from  that  point :  it  will  be  found 
that  their  views  are  very  various.  If  the  opponents  of  such 
measures  are  asked  why  they  reject  them,  there  will  be  found 
just  as  great  a  diversity,  going  even  to  the  extent  of  discrediting 
revivals,  or  dictating  to  the  Lord  how  he  shall  carry  on  the 
administration  of  his  grace.  On  both  sides,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  proceed  upon  the  results  of  their  own  experience,  upon  what 
they  themselves  have  felt,  or  upon  what  their  eyes  have  seen. 
One  will  say,  I  was  present  in  the  church  at  A.  during  a  great 
revival  of  religion  or  a  powerful  and  glorious  work  of  grace,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  [clanim  et  venerahile  nomen)  employed  the 
"anxious  seat"  with  great  success.  Many  were  hopefully  con- 
verted, and  there  was  no  manifestation  of  undue  or  injurious 
excitement. 

A  careful  analysis  will  show  that  the  reasons  contained  in 
these  answers  may  all  be  referred  to  the  personal  experience  of 
the  individual  combined  with  his  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  Dr.  B.  Whatever  science  there  is  here,  is  simply 
empirical.  It  is  a  generalisation  from  the  very  limited  experi- 
ence of  two  individuals,  or  rather,  as  a  farther  analysis  would 
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prove,  from  the  exceedingly  contracted  experience  of  the  nian 
himself.  But  suppose  that  the  other  party  has  felt,  in  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  something  which  he  regards  as  injurious, 
he  will  draw  the  inference  that  such  measures  are  calculated  to 
work  mischief,  and  ought  never  to  be  used.  •  This  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. Both  will  then  try  to  fortify  their  own  experience 
by  the  testimony  of  others.  To  which  then  shall  we  incline  ? 
To  him  who  can  produce  the  longest  catalogue  of  names  ?  But 
who  shall  decide  as  to  the  relative  weight  and  importance  of  the 
cited  testimonies  ? 

If  the  question  is-  to  be  determined  empirically,  that  is,  by 
experience  and  observation,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  have 
an  induction  from  the  experience  of  the  whole  Church  at  least  of 
one  age,  if  not  of  the  Church  universal  from  the  beginning. 
Here  we  see  at  once  the  necessity  and  the  absence  of  science. 

'''■Felix  quipotuit  rerum  cognoscere  caiisas." 

We  want  a  true  science  to  determine  the  very  data  of  such  a  con- 
troversy. We  must  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  observations.  We 
must  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  experiences.  Did  the  one  really 
derive  benefit,  and  the  other  incur  injury  from  the  use  of  these 
measures  ?  Is  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  feelings  of  either 
party  or  by  their  judgment  as  to  the  feelings  of  others  ?  Or  is 
there  some  higher  and  well  ascertained  truth  to  which  the  feel- 
ings and  observations  of  all  may  be  referred  as  to  a  test  or 
standard  ?  The  discovery  of  such  higher  truth  and  the  method 
of  its  application  to  this  case,  will  constitute  the  science  of  pas- 
toral theology  so  far  as  it  relates  to  "revival  measures." 

This  casual  glance,  simply  for  purposes  of  illustration,  at  one 
aspect  of  one  part  of  the  great  subject  of.  revivals  of  religion, 
may  Avell  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  a  true  science  in  this 
department  of  administrative  theology.  We  want  something 
more  than  a  mere  experimental  Science,  even  though  our  gener- 
alisations should  embrace  the  experiences  of  the  whole  Church  of 
all  ages. 

If  we  take  up  the  subject  of  church  discipline,  we  shall  find 
the   same    chaotic    confusion.      So   also    of   Homiletics,    or   tlio 
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science  of  preaching,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
the  Christian  activities  of  the  pastor,  elder,  and  also  the  deacon. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  us  to  find  fault,  or  merely  to 
indicate  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Although  it  may  argue 
unusual  temerity, 'we  are  bound  to  show  that  a  science  of  pastor- 
al thelogy  is  possible,  which  we  can  not  do,  without  making  an 
effort,  however  feeble,  to  construct  it. 

If  there  be  a  science  of  pastoral  theology,  all  its  materials 
must  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  build  up  any  science  of  theology  from  the 
materials  given  in  Church  history,  ^.  e.  from  the  recorded  ex- 
perience of  the"  Church  of  all  ages,  much  less  from  that  of  one 
age,  one  country,  one  denomination,  one  congregation,  one  min- 
ister, one  man,  one  woman,  or  one  child.  The  office  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  is  rather  to  illustrate  than  to  originate  the  science 
of  theology.  It  exhibits  the  actual  working,  in  the  midst  of 
a  thousand  discordant  elements,  of  the  true  principles  of  this 
eminently  practical  science. 

History  may  be  a  clew  to  guide  us  to  the  principles  of  true 
science.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  Church  history  in  its 
relations  to  theology.  The  clew  is  fastened  at  one  end  in  the 
truth  of  divine  revelation,  the  other  hangs  loose  in  our  individual 
experience.  With  reference  to  administrative  theology,  we  may 
begin  at  either  end.  Taking  up  the  thread  at  its  loose  end,  we 
may  trace  it  back  along  the  line  of  the  experience  of  the  Church, 
and  we  shall  then  have  an  inductive  or  experimental  science, 
which  will  be  true  and  valuable,  if  we  actually  ascend  to  the 
great  principles  taught  in  the  word  of  God.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  clew  is  too  attenuated,  and  it  has  been  too  much 
deflected  from  its  course  by  the  disturbing  forces  which  have 
convulsed  the  Church,  to  make  the  experimental  method  sure  and 
safe. 

Having  the  infallible  source  of  all  knowledge  of  God  and  duty 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  far  the  wiser  and  safer  process  is  to 
begin  with  the  great  principles  as  God  has  revealed  them,  to 
arrange  them  in  system  according  to  their  mutual  relations,  and 
then  to  trace  their  action  and  influence  along  the  track  of  time 
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until  we  come  to  our  own  days  and  the  sphere  of  our  own 
personal  and  official  activities  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  There- 
fore, in  arranging  the  departments  of  the  one  great  science  of 
Theology,  we  would  place  them  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Exegetical  Theology. 

2.  Didactic  or  Dogmatic  Theology. 

3.  Executive  or  Administrative  Theology. 

4.  Historical  Theology. 

The  two  departments  of  dogmatic  and  administrative  theology 
really  constitute  but  one  science.  They  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  analysis  of  thought,  but  they  can  not  be  disjoined.  They 
are  related  to  each  other  as  light  and  its  effulgence. 

The  great  work  of  Exegetical  theology  is  to  ascertain,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, — to  learn 
just  what  God  has  revealed  of  himself,  and.  of  our  relations  to 
him.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  handed  over  to  the  second 
department,  and  are  by  it  arranged  into  a  harmonious  system, 
which  leaves  out  no  truth  of  revelation,  but  shows  them  all  in 
their  mutual  relations  and  dependence. 

This  beautiful  system  thus  arranged,  so  that  every  part  may 
be  brought  forth  at  once  and  used  for  tliB  special  ends  for  which 
it  was  designed,  is  passed  over  to  the  third  department,  or  ad- 
ministrative theology,  in  order  that  it  may  be  actually  reduced 
to  practice. 

The  historical  department  shows  how  this  divinq  system  has 
wrought  in  the  actual  life  of  the  Church  of  God,  amidst  all  the 
disturbing  elements  from  within  and  without,  which  have  retarded 
her  onward  march  toward  the  grand  consummation  of  God's 
glorious  plans  and  purposes. 

From  these  statements  it  would  appear  that  the  sphere  of 
each  of  these  departments  is  identically  the  same.  They  each 
Avork  by  different  instruments  and  diverse  processes  in  the  same 
field,  and  in  all  parts  of  its  broad  area.  In  order  that  we  may 
have  a  complete  science  of  theology  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
every  one  of  these  separate  departments  must  embrace  and  sys- 
tematize, according  to  its  own  specific  nature  and  design,  but  in 
mutual  harmony  with  all  the  others,  every  truth  9,nd  principle 
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contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  must  .also  rigidly  exclude  every 
thing  not  given  in  the  revelation  of  God.  They  must  all  em- 
brace and  teach  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothhig  but 
the  truth."  Every  result  given  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  must  be  wrought  into  the  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  practical  working  of  this  whole  system,  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  in  its  conflicts,  its  disasters,  and  its  triumphs,  amidst 
heresies,  sins,  and  apostasies,  must  be  clearly  exhibited  by  eccle- 
siastical history.  All  the  results  thus  obtained,  but  especially 
those  embodied  in  the  great  system  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
we  call  didactic  theology,  must  be  wrought  into  the  science  of 
pastoral  or  administrative  theology,  or  into  whatever  system 
claims  to  be  a  scientific  statement  of  the  principles  by  which  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  be  administered. 

A  science,  constructed  of  these  materials  and  based  upon  this 
broad  foundation,  ought  to  supersede  the  shallow  empiricism 
which  has  hitherto  regulated  the  practical  operations  of  the 
Church. 

There  is  another  arrangemenj;  of  the  four  great  departments 
of  theological  science,  by  which  our  views  may  be  brought  out 
more  clearly.  It  assigfis  also  a  higher  position  to  the  department 
of  history,  especially  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine. 

1.  Exegetical  Theology. 

2.  Historical  " 

3.  Didactic  " 

4.  Administrative  " 

According  to  this  classification,  the  first  and  second  furnish 
the  material  "of  which  the  third  is  constructed,  while  the  fourth 
takes  the  finished  result,  and  working  it  over  again,  moulds  it  all 
into  forms  and  formulae  which  render  the  wliole  system  practical. 
Thus  every  truth  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  systematized  by  the  labors  of  gifted 
and  pious  men,  is  incorporated  and  actually  reduced  to  practice 
by  the  science  of  pastoral  theology.  Thus  viewed,  the  depart- 
ment of  administrative  theology,  demands  more  learning,  pro- 
founder  views,  and  more  constructive  genius,  than  any'  of  the 
others.     Whoever   undertakes    to   teach    this?  science,   will   find 
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himself  under  the  necessity  of  creating  it.  He  must  not  only 
construct  it  out  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  other  three 
departments  ;  he  must  also  use  up  all  those  materials,  and  leave 
no  rubT)ish  which  could  not  be  made  to  fit  anywhere  in  his  build- 
ing. So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  course  of  this  grand  edifice  is 
is  yet  to  be*  laid. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  t^  undertake  to  build  up  a 
complete  science  where  none  of  the  great  men  of  the  Church 
have  dared  to  make  a  beginning.  We  may,  however,  without 
subjecting  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  arrogance,  volunteer  to  do 
the  work  of  the  common  laborer  in  clearing  the  ground  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  master-builder.  We  will  first  suggest 
an  analysis  of  the  whole  science  of  theology,  which  we  do  not 
present  as  exhaustive,  nor  do  we  claim  perfection  for  our  nomen- 
clature.    It  is  ofi'ered  as  simply  suggestive. 

We  place,  then,  first  in  order,  Exegetical  Theology,  embracing 
Introduction  and  Hermeneutics.  Introduction  embraces  criti- 
cism, including  all  that  belongs  to  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings, 
inspiration,  natural  history,  botany,  geography,  and  archaeol- 
ogy. Hermeneutics  includes  philology,  linguistic  grammar, 
and  logic,  resulting  in  version  or  translation.  The  whole  is 
summed  up  in  Exegesis,  or  the  bringing  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
meaning  of  God's  word — the  complete  ,  exhibition  of  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  as  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  second  grand  division  is  Dogmatic  Theology,  which  may 
be  divided  into  tAvo  departments,  sometimes  designated  as  theo- 
retical and  practical,  the  same  as  that  intended,  as  we  suppose, 
by  Br.  Breckinridge,  in  his  distinction  of  Objective  and  Subject- 
ive. We  prefer  to  characterise  them  as  the  theology  of  the 
trutli  and  the  theology  of  the  life,  which,  according  to  our 
scheme,  must  be  absolutely  coincident.  As  all  the  revealed 
truth  of  God  is  practical,  so  every  thing  given  in  the  theology  of 
the  truth  must  be  shown  in  its  practical  bearings  in  the  theology 
of  the  life.  The  science  of  the  truth  will  embrace  the  knowledge' 
of  God  and  of  man, — theology  proper  and  anthropology. 

Theology  proper  will  embrace  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  God,  the  Trinity,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
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and  the  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  God  with  reference  to  human 
salvation.  Anthropology  will  consider  man  under  three  aspects, 
as  unfallen,  as  a  sinner,  and  as  a  saint. 

The  science  of  the  life  will  show  how  all  the  truths  and  doc- 
trines of  revelation  are  wrought  into  the  experience  of  the  saint 
as  the  source  of  his  eternal  life,  and  all  the  means"  and  instru- 
mentalities by  which  his  salvation  is  accomplished,  comprising 
soterology,  and  then  ecclesiology  or  the  science  of  the  Church. 

The  next  grand  division  is  historical  theology,  which  traces 
the  operation  of  divine  truth  in  producing  eternal  life,  together 
with  the  influences  of  all  kinds  which  have  withstood  its  working 
or  modified  the  results  actually  accomplished  in  the  world.  The 
great  problem  of  Church  history  is  to  determine  precisely  what 
results  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  what  to 
other  and  adventitious  causes,  and  to  discriminate  accurately 
between  them. 

Then  comes  the  science  which  is  yet  to  be  created,  by  which 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  life,  then  to  the  truth,  are  to 
be  clearly  ascertained  and  scientifically  stated.  The  great  cen- 
tral idea  of  administrative  theology  is  the  Church,  as  the 
sphere  of  its  operations.  The  science  will  therefore  show  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  man  the  sinner,  and  man  the  saint ;  to 
salvation  as  a  present  veality,  to  faith,  repentance,  and  all 
graces ;  then  to  effectual  calling,  to  election,  to  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead,  the  Spirit,  the  Son,  the  Father.  It  will  show  also 
the  reverse  process,  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Father 
who  chose,  the  Son  who  redeemed,  and  the  Spirit  who  effectually 
calls ;  and  so  through  election,  redemption,  calling,  faith,  re- 
pentance, and  every  grace,  we  come  back  to  the  sinner  saved,  or 
the  saint — the  member  of  the  Church  of  God.  Then,  as  the 
second  branch  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the 
relation  between  all  that  we  have  thus  learned,  to  the  visible 
organisation  of  the  Church,  the  form  of  its  government,  its 
nature  and  powers,  its  officers,  courts,  members,  and  ordinances. 
A  true  science  of  Church  government  must  necessarily  exhibit 
the  correspondence  between  the  great  end  for  which  the  Church 
was  instituted,  viz.,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
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through  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Sph'it,  and  the  form 
which,  under  divine  direction,  the  Church  has  assumed,  with  all 
its  officers  and  their  functions. 

Then  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  Church,  so  con- 
stituted and  so  related  to  man  and  to  God,  is  the  business  of  the 
pastoral  office,  by  whomsoever  exercised.  Pastoral  theology, 
therefore,  is  the  science  by  which  the  details  of  this  administra- 
tion are  shown  in  their  relations  to  the  design  of  the  Church, 
and  the  whole  of  the  grand  system  of  truth  of  which  the  Church 
is  the  pillar  and  ground. 

The  system,  as  God  has  revealed  it,  is  a  grand  harmonious 
unity,  and  a  true  science  of  pastoral  theology  will  exhibit  this 
harmony  and  unity  down  to  the  minutest  details  of  daily  pastoral 
work.  It  will  show  the  principles  embodied  in  the  whole  system 
of  divine  truth  in  accordance  with  which  all  the  functions  of  the 
Church,  its  officers,  courts,  and  councils,  ought  to  be  used  and 
exercised. 

Pastoral  theology  will  then  include  the  discussion  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  officers  and  courts  of  the  Church,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  exercise.  These  functions  are  two,  teaching 
and  ruling ;  the  use  of  the  key  of  doctrine  and  the  key  of  discip- 
line— the  actual  employment  of  the  potestas  ordinis,  and  the 
potestas  jurisdictionis.  The  fundamental  principle  of  pastoral 
theology  as  a  science  is  that  every  power  and  function  of  the 
Church  must  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  doctrines 
taught,  and  the  end  for  which  Christ  gave  his  Church  authority 
to  rule.  The  science  must  show  this  agreement.  The  Church, 
to  its  minutest  fibre,  must  be  pervaded  by  the  energy  of  a  divine 
life,  and  this  life  must  be  supported  by  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Orthodoxy  and  living  piety  must  be  inseparably  blended  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  activity  of  the  Church.  Take  away  the 
life,  and  the  Church  of  course  is  dead  ;  take  away  the  truth,  and 
she  is  insane.  We  shall  then  have  madness  first,  and  then  death. 
The  theology  of  the  truth  and  that  of  the  life  must  be  coexten- 
sive. 

In  this  we  have  the  germinal  principle  of  the  science  of  revi- 
vals of  religion.     If  from  this  we  would  develope  the  science  so 
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far  as  revival  measures  are  coiiceriied,  which  is  tlie  case  selected 
for  illustration,  we  must  determine  the  following  points  :  1.  The 
end  aimed  at;  2.  The  agent  in  its .  accomplishment ;  3.  The 
method  of  the  agent.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  action  of  the 
instrument  must  conform  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  the 
character  of  the  agent,  and  his  mode  of  operation.  The  nature 
of  the  subject  to  be  operated  on  must  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  our  views  of  the  work  of  the  instrument  will  be  very 
much  modified,  according  as  we  make  the  agent  or  the  subject 
most  prominent.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  ought  to  exert  the  greater  influence  in  determining 
the  acts  of  the  instrument.  This  question  can  only  be  solved  by 
one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  theology  proper, 
and  with  the  science  of  anthropology  also. 

The  great  end  to  be  accomplished  is  the  glory  of  God  in 
Christ.  The  agent  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  method  is  the  build- 
ing up  of  Christians  in  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
regeneration  and  conversion  of  sinners,  through  faith  and  re- 
pentance. The  means  employed  is  the  truth  of  God  as  revealed 
concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  instrument  is  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel.  The  subject  upon  whom  this  work  of  regenera- 
tion is  to  be  performed,  is  either  a  child  of  the  covenant— a 
member  of  the  Church — or  else  an  unbaptized  person,  both'  now 
considered  as  unconverted,  and  standing  in  equal  need  of  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  certainly  standing  in  very  different 
relations  to  God,  his  truth,  and  his  Church.  It  must  therefore 
be  carefullv  examined  and  decided  whether  this  difference  re- 
quires  any  diversity  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  cases. 

In  order,  then,  to  determine  any  question  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  revival  measures  upon  truly  scientific  principles  of 
pastoral  theology,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  all 
these  points ;  and  to  show  the  correspondence  of  the  proposed 
measure  with  the  whole  system,  and  to  point  out  its  own  peculiar 
place  in  the  scheme  of  administration  of  which  the  end  is  the 
glory  of  God;  the  agent,  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  means,  the  truth 
of  Christ  and  concerning  Christ ;  the  instrument,  the  Church 
of  God,   in  teaching  and  ruling,   by  the  action  of  its  divinely 
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appointed  offices ;  the  subject  a  sinful  man,  either  in  the  Church 
or  out  of  it.  The  functions  of  the  Church  being  restricted  to 
teaching  and  ruling,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  whiether  the 
measure  proposed  is  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  discipline.  If 
for  instruction,  what  is  its  significance  ?  What  does  it  teach, 
and  is  this  lesson  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  truth  revealed  ? 
If  it  is  a  measure  of  rule  and  government,  does  it  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  authority  committed  to  the  Church ;  and  is  it 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  discipline  ?  We  do  not  propose 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  all  these  grave  questions.  Our 
Avliole  design  is  to  give  an  example  of  what  we  suppose  to  be 
essentially  requisite  to  the  satisfactory  determination  of  this 
question  upon  the  principles  of  a  scientific  pastoral  theology ; 
and  to  give  some  faint  illustration  of  the  stupendous  nature  of 
the  work  which  yet  lies  before  the  Church.  It  is  a  work  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  accomplished.  The  science  of  adminis- 
trative theology  must  be  built  up  and  settled  as  truly  and  strong- 
ly as  our  science  of  dogmatic  theology. 

We  are  welh  aware  of  the  crude  and  undigested  character  of 
these  suggestions.  We  are  travelling  in  an  unknown  land, 
where  a  few  pilgrims  have  preceded  us,  but  no  surveys  have  been 
made,  no  highways  cast  up,  no  land-marks  established.  If  we 
have  succeeded  in  giving  ever  so  rude  and  incomplete  a  map  of 
the  country,  it  is  more  than  we  dared  to  hope  for,  perhaps  more 
than  any  one  will  allow  that  we  have  accomplished.  If,  however, 
what  we  have  written  shall  induce  some  abler  mind,  and  more 
vigorous  and  graceful  pen,  to  discuss  this  subject,  which  to  us 
seems  to  be  of  transcendent  importance,  our  utmost  expectations 
will  be  realised. 
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The  devil  is  douLtless  an  intelligent  spirit,  and  learns  ^vis- 
doni  from  liis  frequent  eonilicts  with  men,  whether  vietorious  or 
vanquished.  This  one  thing  he  seems  to  have  learned  most 
thorougldy,  that  it  will  ]iever  do  to  make  an  open  attack  u])on 
the  Bible.  He  tried  this  to  his  sorrow.  That  Bible  which  is  so 
venerable  from  its  antiquity,  so  sacred  from  its  associations  witli 
the  departed  sire  and  mother — the  Kock  upon  which  they  rested 
as  they  went  down  to  Jordan — so  admirable  in  the  equity  of  its 
})recepts  and  its  restraints  upon  the  lawless ;  that  Bible  caDuot 
be  thrust  aside  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  multitude,  and  thus  Avould  Satan  injure  his  own  cause  ;nid 
defeat  liis  own  designs.  Hume,  it  is  true,  was  bold  enough  to 
attack  Christianity  openly  on  the  ground  of  its  evidences.  He 
admitted,  if  miracles  were  proper  evidence,  he  would  be  bound  to 
receive  the  w'hole  Bible  upon  its  own  authority,  however  contra- 
dictory its  teachings  to  human  reason.  For  a  wliile  there  was 
hope  in  hell  that  the  troublesome  enemy  (the  Bible)  was  forever 
destroyed.  But  Hume's  argument  was  so  powerfully  answered, 
and  its  very  foundations  so  demolished,  that  Satan  persuades  his 
emissaries  not  to  risk  an  open  fight  any  longer.  They  may  laud 
the  Scri])tures  to  the  skies,  profess  unbouiuled  love  and  admiia- 
tion  for  the;n,  and  denounce  with  severest  execrations  those  who 
seem  to  doubt  them  as  a  whole;  yet  they  must  be  certain  to  deny 
some  part  of  tlieni.  Let  us  glance  at  Jlume's  argument,  and  tlie 
answer  ;  and  then  examine  the  various  modifications  of  the  same 
argument,  interpenetrated  by  the  same  spirit. 

Hume  could  not  believe  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  because  a 
miracle  is  contrary  to  hiiman  experience.  By  this  experience 
he  meant  the  testimonv  of  former  gjenerations,  though  he  desired 
to  have  his  own  experience  incorporated  with  it.     Ask  the  ((ues- 
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tion,  How  came  we  by  a  knowledge  of  this  experience?  Was  it 
bv  a  written  or  unwritten  tradition  ?  Truth  compels  the  answer, 
unwritten.  Is  the  nature  of  that  unAvritten  testimony  positive 
or  negative  ?  The  answer  must  be,  negative.  Then  this  is  the 
state  of  the  case:  An  unwritten  tradition  entirely  of  a  negative 
character  is  brought  to  overthrow  a  positive  written  history. 
But  the  answer  does  not  stop  here.  To  take  Hume's  position,  a 
man  would  be  compelled  to  deny  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses. 
The  Hottentot  could  plead  that  it  had  come  down  to  him  from 
all  antiquity  that  the  freezing  of  water  was  an  impossibility. 
Neither  his  father,  nor  his  grandfather,  nor  his  great-grandfather, 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  therefore  it  could  not  be  true. 
You  might  bring  twenty  men  who  could  swear  that  they  had 
seen  water  so  hard  and  strong  that  you  could  drive  an  artillery 
wagon  across  it ;  he  would  not  believe  it.  They  might  suffer 
torture,  and  still  assert  it ;  you  might  take  the  Hottentot  by 
force  and  carry  him  to  a  latitude  where  he  could  see  for  himself; 
he  might  test  it  by  his  senses,  melt  it  by  the  fire,  drink  it,  wash 
with  it,  cook  his  food  with  it;  and  yet  he  would  be  bound  to  deny 
that  it  was  water,  or  maintain  that  it  was  a  deception  of  his  own 
senses,  [n  this  manner  was  the  great  argument  against  the 
revelation  of  God  to  man  annihilated.  The  devil  is  too  shrewd 
to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind  as  long  as  the  memory  of  that 
defeat  lasts  in  the  minds  of  men.  But  nnirk  how  he  changes 
front.  Now  the  universal  cry  is  :  The  Bible  is  the  revelation  of 
(rod.  This  cry  the  Unitarian  takes  up.  He  is  just  as  ardent 
an  admirer  of  the  Bible  as  any  one  can  be.  In  fact  he  has  a 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  it  than  any  other  class  of  its 
readers.  But  he  cannot  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  T^-inity. 
AVhy  ?  Because  it  is  contrary  to  his  idea  of  arithmetic:  one 
cannot  be  three,  and  three  cannot  be  one.  Mark  the  answer ; 
for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  wdiole  class  of  infidels.  He  does 
\\f)t  say :  Because  God  does  not  reveal  it.  This  is  an  after- 
thought. He  does  iiuleed  attempt  by  all  the  devices  of  crit- 
icism to  thrust  out  the  doctriiie,  and  succeeds  to  his  own  satis- 
faction.  The  Unitarian  is  a  fool;  much  worse  than  Hume. 
What  is  God?    He  answers  very  readily,   "A  spirit."     Wlnit  is 
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a  spirit?  Here  he  is  puzzled:  ^'Not  matter."  Beyond  tliis  lie 
cannot  go.  Well,  how  preposterous  for  him  to  take  his  ideas  of 
number  gained  from  material  objects  and  transfer  them  to  a 
spirit !  And  how  sublime  the  folly  for  him  to  deny  the  predica- 
bility  of  trinity  or  unity  to  a  spirit,  of  which  he  confesses  that 
he  knows  nothing.  Now  here  is  all  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent : 
under  a  pretended  love  and  reverence  for  God's  word,  denying 
its  authority  the  very  moment  it  comes  in  conflict  with  our  sinful 
and  prejudiced  ignorance. 

The  Universalist  next  claims  membership  with  God's  people. 
He  too  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  Bible,  and  professes  to  receive  all 
his  arguments  and  doctrines  from  the  word.  He  submits  Avith 
grateful  reverence  to  its  sacred  teachings.  But  he  cannot  receive 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  Why  ?  It  is  contrary  to 
his  ideas  of  God's  mercy.  Where  did  he  get  those  ideas  ? 
Surely  the  word  of  God  was  given  to  teach  "  what  we  are  to 
believe  concerning  God."  But  here  is  a  man  well  instructed  as 
to  what  God  ought  to  be,  long  before  he  opens  the  Bible,  and, 
indeed,  possibly  would  have  the  same  ideas  if  the  Bible  was  out 
of  existence.  He  does  not  need  a  revelation  to  teach  him.  How 
absurd  his  position !  Discarding  the  principles  of  Hume,  and 
professing  to  receive  a  divinely  authenticated  revelation,  he  re- 
jects the  first  one  of  its  teachings  that  comes  in  conflict  with  his 
feelings.  Fortunately  for  the  race,  Universalism  is  so  gross,  and 
its  consequences  so  hurtful,  that  it  carries  its  own  I'efutation. 
Doubtless  the  great  majority  of  men  would  gladly  embrace  this 
error  if  they  could.  But  the  plainest  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and 
every  man's  own  conscience  and  experience,  require  a  vast  dis- 
tinction to  bo  made  bctAveen  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  Sup- 
pose for  one  moment  that  tlie  doctrine  of  endless  punislinient  was 
true,  and  God  wished  to  connnunicate  this  truth  to  man,  and 
should  c:iuse  fifty  miracles  of  different  kinds  to  be  wrought  in 
confirmation  of  it,  would  it  not  still  be  contrary  to  the  Univer- 
salist's  ideas  of  God's  mercy?  Plainly,  the  position  is  that  of 
Hume:  No  miriicle  can  authenticate  the  doctrine  of  future  pun- 
ishment. The  Bible  is  good  enough  to  give  us  instruction  about 
things  indiflerent,  but  jjhenever  it  attem])ts  to  teach  any  doctrine 
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that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  true,  its  testimony  is  worth  nothing. 
Hume  took  a  nobler  stand. 

The  next  class  of  errorists  is  the  Arminian.  He  derides  and 
abuses  Hume,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Unitarian,  but  is  a 
little  more  soft  towards  the  Universalist.  He  believes  the  Bible, 
and  yields  to  no  man  in  veneration  for  its  teachings.  But  he 
cannot  believe  the  doctrine  of  Election.-  Why?  Because  it  is 
contrary  to  his  ideas  of  God's  justice.  Surely  God  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  character.  If  he  reveals  himself  as  just  in  this 
doctrine,  it  is  not  for  men  to  find  fault.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  there  is  more  truth  received  by  this  class  than  those  who 
have  been  already  mentioned.  This  is  the  very  reason  that 
Arminianism  is  so  hurtful.  But  is  not  its  spirit  the  same  with 
that  of  Hume,  who  rejected  the  whole  Bible  ?  If  we  receive  any 
part  of  revelation  because  we  can  find  no  objection  to  it,  or 
because  it  does  not  conflict  with  any  prejudice  or  sentiment  of 
ours,  do  we  receive  it  upon  its  own  authority  at  all  ?  Is  it  to  us 
a  divine  revelation  in  any  sense  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  profess- 
ed Christians  who  refuse  to  admit  this  doctrine  of  election  ;  there 
are  hundreds  of  pious  persons  among  them  who  reject  it.  We 
would  not  brand  them  indiscriminately  with  infidelity.  But  this 
much  is  clear,  if  any  man  will  say  that  he  cannot  believe  this 
doctrine  because  it  is  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  God's  justice,  he  is 
an  infidel.  This  leaven  has  been  at  work  for  ages.  It  has  pro- 
duced an  enormous  amount  of  evil,  and  all  the  more  easily 
because  it  has  numbered  in  its  ranks  so  many  devoted  and  faith- 
ful ones.  These,  through  ignorance  and  false  teaching,  have 
been  led  to  reject  election  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
revealed.  For  such  we  have  sympathy,  but  do  by  no  means 
consider  them  exempt  from  either  blame  or  injury.  But  the 
spirit  we  have  been  pursuing  is  that  infidelity  which  refuses 
God's  testimony.  Let  the  conflict  be  sharp  and  severe  upon  the 
ground  of  evidence.  luring  all  the  criticism  possible  to  the  field. 
Sift  every  argument  in  favor  of,  and  weigh  every  objection 
against  the  Bible  as  God's  testimony  to  man.  But  when  that 
question  is  once  settled,  ground  the  arms  of  rebellion,  and  receive 
instruction  with  the  spirit  of  a  little  child.      The  plea  that  is  so 
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often  put  i?i,  tliat  it  is  only  our  iutcrpretatioi]  of  tluit  docti'iiie 
that  is  objectionable,  is  perfectly  fallacious.  If  there  was  no 
conflict  seemingly  with  man's  free  agency  and  responsil)ility, 
there  Avould  be  no  objection  to  the  doctrine.  Neitlier  would  there 
be  with  tlie  Unitarian,  if  he  tould  see  hoAV  three  could  l)e  one. 
But  if  we  could  understand  this  mystery,  we  would  receive  it 
upon  the  testimony  of  reason,  and  not  on  (lod's  authority.  But 
is  not  the  objection  ''  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  out  the  truth 
in  the  word"  itself  the  offs])ring  of  infidelity?  Would  (Jiod  give 
a  revelation  so  difficult  that  the  humble  inquirer  could  not  know 
what  he  taught  ?  If  any  man  will  come  to  the  Scriptures  with 
the  spirit  of  a  little  child,  willing  to  be  instructed,  and  does  not 
find  the  doctrine  of  election  there,  God  will  not  hold  him  account- 
able. There  are  many  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  this 
doctrine  which  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  ])ious.  Reject  the 
inferences,  but  believe  what  (lod  reveals.  It  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  doctrine's  beinn:  tauj^ht  in  the  Bible,  that  it  is  certain- 
iv  not  taught  in  tlie  hearts  of  men.  Reason  does  not  teach  it. 
4Mie  heart  hates  it.  It  is  very  unpoj)ular.  Those  wlio  advocate 
it  feel  that  they  are  upon  the  unpopular  side.  This  very  hatred 
and  opposition  is  eyidence  of  its  divine  origin.  Men  would  not 
Avillingly  render  themselves  odious  to  their  fellows.  '"'■  If  ye  were 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own.''  It  nuiy  be  added 
that  the  very  objections  urifed  af^ainst  our  doctrine  of  election 
Avere  urged  against  F^aul's.      See  Konums,  chap.  ix. 

sphere  is  a  lurking  spirit  of  infidelity  among  many  of  those 
who  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  election  is  tauo-ht  in  the  word  of 
(rod,  but  maintain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  ])reached  because  it 
will  do  harm.  This  is  the  meanest  and  most  cowardly  spirit 
of  all.  What  !  the  word  of  (lod  <lo  harm  I  Are  you  more  inter- 
ested  in  the  salvation  of  men  than  (Jod?  What  have  you  ever 
done  for  their  salvation  ?  (lod  seiit  his  Son  to  die  for  sinners, 
his  Spirit  to  testify  of^d'esus,  and  his  word  to  make  iis  wise  unto 
salvation.  And  yet  you  say  that  (rod  did  not  know  what  was 
best,  and  tluit  if  you  had  been  consulted,  you  would  have  left  out 
those  objectionable  |)arts  of  his  woi-d  I  The  apostle  says,  "'Where- 
lore  the  rather,  brethren,  o;ive  diliu-ence  to  make  vour  callintr  and 
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('lection  sure."  But  you  advise  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  It  is 
very  good  to  liave  it  laid  up  iu  coufessioiis  of  faith  to  be  used  on 
extra  occasions.  We  fii-nily  believe  that  the  spirit  manifested  in 
the  rejection  of  this  doctrine  has  done  more  luirm  than  all  the 
otliers.  It  has  paved  the  way  for  •Abolitionism,  which  is  the  last 
form  of  infidelity  that  we  notice. 

The  abolitionist  believes  the  Bible,  admits  the  evidences  of  its 
divine  origin,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  future  punish- 
ment, and  ejection  ;  but  he  cannot  receive  the  doctrine  of  slavery. 
Why?  It  is  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  human  rights.  Where  are 
these  laid  down  V  Bight  and  obligation  are  reciprocal.  If  Ave 
have  these  rights,  God  is  under  obligation  to  respect  them.  If 
freedom  be  a  natural  right,  God  did  wrong  to  curse  with  slavery 
any  portion  of  the  race  in  any  period  of  its  history.  The  aboli- 
tionist is  more  humane  than  God.  He  is  an^rv  every  time  he 
reads,  ''  Cursed  ])e  Caiuiiin  ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to 
his  brethren."  It  seems  as  if  our  right  (if  we  can  lay  claim  of 
right)  to  life  is  dependent  entirely  upon  God's  sovereign  pleasure. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  it  would  at  least  be  respectful  to  go  to 
his  will  as  revealed  to  us  to  find  out  to  Avliat  he  has  given  us  a 
ridit.  But  the  abolitionist  ideas  of  human  rii^hts  are  not  drawn 
from  the  Bible ;  and  if  God  should  command  in  an  audible  voice 
from  heaven  the  institution  of  slavery,  it  Avould  still  be  contrary 
to  his  ideas  of  human  rights.  And  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Alas,  for  the  days  in  which  we  live  !  The  devil  has  his  emissaries 
among  the  eminent  professors  of  Christ's  name,  and  thus  accom- 
plishes his  work  which  never  could  have  been  done  otherwise. 

This  spirit,  in  all  the  forms  it  assumes,  is  contrary  to  the  spii-it 
of  true  piety.  It  is  iu  fact  infidelity.  This  will  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Presbyterian  (Miurch  of  the  South  is  umvillino;  to 
return  to  its  old  communion.  It  is  said.  Why  waste  words 
upon  the  subject;  is  not  slavery  a,  dead  issue?  Would  God  it 
were  a  dead  issue.  The  spirit  of  infidelity  which  abolished  it, 
still  lives.  It  is  this  which  gives  pain  and  causes  anxiety  to 
every  pious  heart.  We  mourn  over  the  separation,  but  more 
over  the  cause.  If  our  former  brethren  will  confess  that  they 
have  departed  from   the  ])lain   teachings   of  the  Bible,  and  have 
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been  carried  away  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  they  now 
heartily  receive  the  word  of  God  upon  its  own  authority,  we 
will  heartily  rejoice,  and  with  glad  songs  will  go  hack  to  them. 
Then  slavery  would  be  a  dead  issue.  Let  not  our  views  be  mis- 
understood. It  is  not  the  loss  of  property,  though  we  feel  that 
heavily ;  not  the  loss  of  the  pleasant  relationship  of  master  and 
servant;  not  the  embarrassed  condition  of  things,  that  causes  our 
sorrow.  It  is  the  spirit  of  infidelity  which  brought  it  about. 
Grod  may  overrule  this  to  the  prosperity  of  the  .South.  We 
would  have  preferred  less  material  prosperity,  with  more  sound 
piety.  The  view  which  gives  us  unfeigned  sorrow  is  the  fact  that 
this  spirit  of  hostility  to  true  religion  has  advanced  so  far  and 
deceived  so  many.  If  it  would  only  announce  its  mission  and 
put  on  its  own  uniform,  we  would  not  fear  it.  But  under  the 
garb  of  piety,  it  dishonors  God.  "  It  steals  the  livery  of  heaven 
to  serve  the  devil  in."  If  we  know  our  own  hearts,  we  would 
gladly  suffer  the  spoiling  of  our  goods,  if  this  would  put  an  end 
to  impiety.  Whenever  brcthr^  will  meet  us  on  this  common 
platform  of  revealed  religion,  and  receive  and  believe  what  God 
declares  because  he  declares  it,  we  will  hail  that  time  as  the  dawn 
of  the  millennium.  We  will  gladly  forgive  past  injuries,  and 
spread  the  veil  of  charity  over  faults.  We  have  charity  for 
luiman  frailties ;  for  error,  none. 

We  have  now  run  hastily  over  the  different  forms  of  modern 
infidelity  in  the  Church.  Put  them  side  by  side,  and  there  will 
be  found  but  one  spirit  that  animates  the  whole.  Hume  tells  us: 
I  can  't  believe  the  Bible ;  its  evidence  is  contrary  to  human 
experience.  The  Unitarian  declares  :  I  believe  the  whole  Bible 
except  the  Trinity;  but  that  is  contrary  to  my  ideas  of  numbers. 
The  Universalist  exclaims :  I  can  't  believe  in  endless  punish- 
ment; it  is  contrary  to  my  ideas  of  God's  mercy.  The  Ar- 
miniansays:  I  can't  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  election;  it  is 
contrary  to  my  ideas  of  God's  justice.  Tlie  Abolitionist  pro- 
claims: I  can  't  believe  slavery;  for  it  is  contrary  to  my  ideas  of 
human  rights. 

Of  all  these,  Hume  alone  is  consistent.  Now  what  a  creed,  or 
I'atlier  no-creed,  is  presented. by  all  the  others  !    Hume  was  open 
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in  his  denial ;  he  affected  no  piety  towards  God  or  reverence  for 
his  word.  These  betray  the  Master  with  a  kiss.  If  one  man 
has  the  right  to  reject  any  part  of  the  testimony  from  any  earth- 
ly consideration,  Hume  had  the  right  to  reject  the  whole. 
^^Falsus  ill  uno,falsu8  in  omnibus." 

No  one  professing  Christianity,  or  even  natural  religion,  could 
object  to  the  following  propositions,  which  He  at  the  foundation 
of  all  piety : 

1.  God  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  out  of  the  same  lump  very 
different  creatures — an  ant  and  an  ^elephant,  a  man  and  a  mon- 
key. 

2.  God  has  a  perfect  right  to  deal  with  his  sinful  creatures  in 
the  way  of  punishment  as  he  pleases.  Government  t(^  man  is 
both  an  evidence  and  a  punishment  of  man's  sin.  Slavery  is 
only  a  form  of  government.  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God."  Slavery  was  ordained  of  God  as  one  form  of  those 
powers. 

3.  Whatever  God  does  is  right. 

4.  What  God  claims  is  just. 

5.  What  God  says  i«  true.  ^^       . 

Against  one  or.  other  of  these  propositions  this  modern  infidel- 
ity in  the  Church  is  directed.  It  is  this  which  has  caused  all 
the  divisions,  strifes,  and  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  which  have  torn  asunder  our  beloved  Zion,  and  deluged 
our  land  in  blood.  Let  the  godly  of  every  name  awake  and  call 
upon  God  for  help.  Let  them  cast  out  the  old  leaven  of  corrup- 
tion, resist  the  devil,  though  he  is  clothed  like  an  angel  of  light, 
cast  out  of  their  communion  all  that  handle  the  word  of  God 
deceitfully,  and  stand  up  fearlessly  and  unflinchingly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  0  that  God  would  help  all  of 
his  true  disciples  to  forget  father  and  mother ;  all  former  ties 
and  relationships,  and  all  fear  of  man ;  to  cleanse  his  temple 
from  idols.  Unless  the  Church  awake  to  this  interest  and  insti- 
tute vigorous  reform,  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  en- 
shroud the  world,  our  Jerusalem  be  trodden  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
true  piety  betake  itself  to  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 


PASTORAL  RELATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 
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What  is  embraced  in  a  call  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  AVluit  are 
f^me  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  pastor  and  people  ?  How  arc 
these  duties  to  be  performed  ?  What  makes  the  relation  so  sacred, 
and  fraught  with  such  dread  responsibilities?  These  are  grave 
questions  and  expand  over  a  vast  field  of  thought,  and  are  de- 
serving^ of  the  most  serious  consideration  by  both  office-bearers 
and  private  members  of  the  Church. 

Familiar  as  we  ma,y  be  with  the  forms  necessary  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  procure  the  services  of  a  pastor,  yet  how  little  is 
generally  understood  of  the  nnitual  o1)ligations  of  the  parties 
forming  this  alliance,  and  what  each  binds  himself  or  themselves 
to  do,  and  neither  must  omit  to  do.  A  regular  call  to  a  pastorate 
presumes  these  three  things  :  1.  It  nmst  express  the  voice  of  tlie 
church  that  calls ;  2.  It  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Presby- 
tery, to  which  the  minister  called,  belongs  ;  3.  It  mU'st  be  accept- 
ed by  him  who  is  called.  Thus  the  church,  the  Presbytery,  and 
the  minister,  are  all  parties  iji  forming  and  consummating  this 
solenui  union.  It  is  a  relation,  the  duties  of  which  are  the  most 
important  and  sacred,  its  vows  the  most  binding,  and  its  respon- 
sibilities unending  as  eternity.  All  covenants  iniply  two  parties, 
on  each  of  whom  devolve.nmtual  obligations.  The  fidelity  of  tlie 
one  party  will  by  no  means  absolve  the  other  from  the  full  per- 
formance of  its  duty.  As  the  Church  at  large  is  one  body, 
''fitly  framed,"  that  is,  compactly  built,  though  composed  of 
many  members,  so  it  is  also  with  an  individual  church  or  par- 
ticular congregation.  There  are  many  members  and  different 
functions  in  the  Church,  such  as  the  hand  and  the  eye  and  the 
ear  and  the  foot  perform  for  the  body.  All  these  different 
members  are  so  entirely  identified,  bound  together  by  such  tender 
ligaments,   and  so   indispensable  to  one  another  that   the  hand 
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cannot  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need  of  thee.  If  one  member 
suffers,  all  suffer  with  it.  "  For  no  member  has  its  power  for 
itself,  nor  applies  it  to  its  private  use ;  but  transfuses  it  among 
its  fellow-members,  receiving  no  advantage  from  it  but  what 
proceeds  from  the  common  convenience  of  the  whole  body."* 
Hence  it  is«-evealed  that  when  a  member  is  deranged,  or  fails  to 
perform  its  appropriate  functions,  it  is  better  that  a  right  eye  be 
plucked  out,  or  a  right  hand  be  cut  off,  than  that  the  whole  body 
be  cast  into  hell.     Each  member  must  do  its  part. 

Hence,  when  it  is  asked,  what  is  requisite  to  keep  a  church  in 
a  thriving  condition,  the  answer  to  be  given  is,  that  each  and 
every  member  must  faithfully  discharge  his  or  her  duty,  and 
this,  at  the  proper  season,  and  as  God  gives  the  ability.  They 
must  not  wait  for  others,  nor  expect  the  pastor,  as  the  imagined 
head,  to  do  all  the  work.  Each  must  do  what  he  is  specially 
required  to  do.  The  ministers  with  the  ciders  may  direct,  and 
control  the  management  and  operations  of  the  whole  outward 
economy  of  things ;  but  the  efficiency  and  strength  are  in  the 
body.     The  pastor  is  only  the  exponent  of  his  own  office. 

When  it  is  asked  what  it  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  we  must  ascer- 
tain the  answer  by  tracing  out  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  most 
faithful,  and  successful  ministers  of  the  gospel.  When  a  pastor 
goes  into  the  pulpit  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  and  preaches  one  or 
more  sermons,  no  matter  how  elaborate  his  preparations,  how 
much  "study,  meditation  and  prayer,"  he  may  expend  on  them, 
this  is  perhaps  the  least  part  of  his  labors,  and  may  be  called 
his  pleasant  work.  What  more,  you  ask,  can  be  expected  of 
him  ?  Does  not  his  call  imply,  and  the  very  nature  of  his  office 
make  it  imperative,  that  he  should  visit  the  sick,  and  administer 
to  them  instruction  and  consolation,  warn  the  ungodly  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  dispense  spiritual  and  sustaining  food  to 
the  dying,  bury  the  dead,  comfort  the  mourner,  be  a  friend  to 
the  widow  and  orphan  ?  He  must  search  the  Scriptures,  prove 
himself  a  workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  so  as  to  give  each  a  portion  in  his  season.     lie  must  be 
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well  reported  of  for  good  works,  having  a  good  report  of  them 
which  are  without ;  must  be  vigilant,  of  good  behavior,  given  to 
hospitality,  instant  in  season,  out  of  season;  naust  reprove,  rebuke 
with  all  long-suffering ;  must  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  ex- 
hortation and  doctrine.  He  must  be  an  example  to  the  believers, 
in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faitll,  in  purity, 
in  all  things  adorning  by  his  life  the  doctrines  he  teaches.  "If 
thou  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these  things,"  says 
the  apostle,  "thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ." 
"  Meditate  on  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly  to  them,  that 
thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all."  We  can  readily  conceive 
why  Moses,  when  directed  to  take  command  of  God's  ancient 
Israel,  should  plead,  he  was  a  man  "slow  of  speech,"  and  why 
Jonah,  when  commanded  to  preach  to  Nineveh,  should  flee  to 
Joppa.  What  fallible,  mortal  man  should  not  shrink  back,  under 
the  dread  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office  ?  Where  will  not 
such  a  man's  influence  go?  When  will  it  end?  "  Though  dead, 
he  yet  speaketh,"  and  "his  works  do  follow  him." 

It  is  not  a  minister's  work  to  make  doctrines  for  the  Church 
of  Christ,  but  fearlessly  and  faithfully  proclaim,  maintain,  and 
defend  those  which  Christ  has  declared  to  be  essential  and  fun- 
damental. These  he  must  not  hold  back,  or  be  ashamed  of;  but 
he  must  preach  them  in  all  their  terrible  solemnity  to  every 
creature,  whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear. 

It  is  likewise  the  pastor's  duty  to  direct  the  praises  of  the 
sanctuary.  Not  that  we  mean  to  say  he  must  compose  the  pious 
words  or  sweet  melody  which  shall  constitute  the  praises  of  God's 
house ;  but  make  such  selections,,  so  regulate  and  direct  this 
interesting  part  of  public  worship,  as  will  make  it  a  joyful  praise 
to  God,  and  edifying  to  his  saints,  that  all  may  offer,  not  merely 
the  "  calves  of  their  lips,"  but  sing  with  the  spirit  and  under- 
standing also,  making  joy  and  gladness  in  the  heart,  while  "the 
lips  like  lilies  drop  sweet-smelling  myrrh."  Here  we  take  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that  according  to  our  convictions,  those  selected 
or  authorised  by  the  Church  to  lead  its  praises,  should  not  only 
be  members  of  the  Church,  respecters  of  sacred  ordinances,  who 
would  neither  pervert  nor  in  anywise  make  Hght  of  holy  things, 
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but  such  as  would  on  all  occasions  endeavor  to  worship  God  in 
a  reverent  and  becoming  way,  both  in  sound  and  manner.  "Not 
singing  men,  that  make  a  profession  of  it ;"  "  for  great  caution" 
says  Calvin,  "is  necessary  that  the  ears  be  not  more  attentive  to 
the  modulation  of  the  notes,  than  the  mind  to  the  spiritual  import 
of  the  words."  They  should  be  capable  not  only  of  singing  a 
tune  correctly  themselves,  but  should  possess  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  or  spirit  of  music,  as  like  the  chief  musician  of 
old,  to  be  capable  of  adapting  the  time  to  the  sentiment.  This 
was  manifestly  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament, 
although  we  would  reason  very  cautiously  froni  its  appointed 
modes  of  worship  to  those  of  our  New  Testament  times.  Turn 
to  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles.  There 
you  have  the  account  of  David's  festival  sacrifice,  where  he  not 
only  selected  psalms,  appropriate  to  be  sung,  but  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  Asaph,  the  chief  of  the  choir,  that  he  might  set 
them  to  suitable  tunes.  Heman  and  Jeduthan  were  also  chosen 
to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord.  So  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
titles  of  many  of  David's  Psalms,  they  were  given  to  "the  Chief 
Musician,"  that  he  might  set  them  to  suitable  tunes,  as  there 
stated,  "on  Nehiloth,  Neginoth,  Shiggaion,  Gittith,  Muthlaben," 
etc,  for  these,  we  understand  to  be  the  names  of  the  tunes,  to 
which  these  psalms  were  to  be  sung.  The  praises  of  the  sanc- 
tuary are  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  interlude,  a  pastime,  a 
performance  or  musical  exhibition,  in  which  we  are  to  show  our 
skill  combined  with  operatic  attractions ;  but  they  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  direct  and  solemn  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
And  as  it  is  the  only  part  in  which  the  whole  congregation  audi- 
bly unite,  we  should  endeavor  to  improve  and  cultivate  this  holy 
art,  so  as  to  be  able  to  praise  God  in  a  becoming  manner  with 
our  voices,  as  well  as  with  our  hearts,  with  the  music  of  the  soul, 
so  that  our  profiting  in  this  art  may  appear  to  all,  and  we  be 
prepared  to  unite  hereafter  with  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  in 
higher  and  nobler  anthems  of  praise  to  him  who  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.  "  Let  the  people 
praise  thee,  0  God  ;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee."  "  Let  every 
thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord." 
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"All  people,  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 

Hing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice, 
Ilim  nerve  with  mirth,  his  praise  forth  tell, 
Come  ye  before  him  and  rejoice." 

"  Let  mortals  ne'er  refuse  to  take  / 

The  Ilosanna  on  their  tongues. 
Lost  rocks  and  stones  should  rise  and  break 
Their  silence  into  songs." 

Prayer  is  anotlicr  part  of  public  worship,  the  conduct  of  wliicli 
is  involved  in  the  caJl  of  tlio  pastor.  It  should  he  the  preface  to 
all  his  instructions,  and  tlie  conclusion  of  all  his  arguments.  "It 
is  the  indispensahle  duty  of  every  minister  to  prepare  and  qualify 
himself  for  this  part  of  his  Avork,  as  well  as  for  preaching,  not  hy 
confining  himself  to  set  or  fixed  forms  of  prayer,  but  by  en- 
deavoring to  acquire  both  the  spirit  and  the  gift  of  it."  Thus 
the  fire  that  descends  from  heaven  to  kindJe  his  sacrifice,  may 
also  burn  in  and  purify  the  devotions  of  many  others.  The 
minister's  call  is  the  answer  to  prayer,  no  less  when  the  church 
asks  the  Lord  to  "give  them  a  pastor  according  to  his  own 
heart,  to  feed  them  Avith  knowledge  and  understanding,"  than 
when  the  pastor  himself  inquires,  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  I  go?" 
"If  thou  wilt  go  with  me,  then  I  will  go."  Prayer  is  the  ther- 
mometer by  which  we  may  determine  the  piety  and  growth  of 
grace,  not  only  of  the  pastor  himself,  but  also  of  the  congrega- 
tion committed  to  his  care.  How  much  is  the  minister  encour- 
aged in  his  arduous  work,  when  he  is  assured  that  those  amongst 
his  people  who  constantly  lift  up  their  hands  before  God,  have 
/lis  name  engraven  on  both  their  palms ;  when  he  feels,  while  in 
the  sanctuary,  as  if  he  were  surrounded  with  and  was  inhaling 
an  atmosphere  of  prayer,  that  the  office-bearers  and  private 
members  of  his  church,  not  only  then  but  daily  wrestle  at  a 
throne  of  grace  in  his  behalf;  and  arc  the  Aarons  and  Hurs  to 
hold  up  his  hands,  that  Israel  may  prevail.  Would  we  see  the 
strongholds  of  the  adversary  broken  down,  the  heathen  given  to 
Christ  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession;  the  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose; 
Ethiopia  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God;  the  wrath  of  man 
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restrained,  and  the  remainder  made  to  praise  God;  the  work 
of  the  Lord  prevail  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  the  graces  of  the  spirit 
distil  as  the  dew,  and  come  down  as  the  early  and  latter  rain  : 
we  must  all  unitedly  pray  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  have 
been  early  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  for  the  peace  of  Jeru- 
salem, for  the  salvation  of  the  impenitent  and  ungodly.  "The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much." 

The  offering  of  our  substance  is  another  part  of  worship — an 
implied  agency  in  the  pastor's  call.  This  is  no  invention  of 
man  or  exaction  of  the  priesthood,  but  has  been  incorporated, 
by  a  divine  command,  as  a  part  of  worship  in  every  dispensa- 
tion through  which  the  church  has  passed.  It  formed  no  unim- 
portant part  of  worship  under  the  Levitical  dispensation.  The 
Saviour  commanded  it  in  all  his  lessons  of  duty.  And  did  not 
the  apostle  Paul*  place  charity  at  the  head  of  all  Christian 
graces  ?  As  Christ  makes  the  love  of  his  Father  to  him  the 
measure  of  his  love  to  us,  so  he  makes  our  love  to  the  brethren 
the  test  of  our  love  to  him.  "As  the  Father  loved  me,  so  do  I 
love  you."  "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  Does  not  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  nearly  all  his  Epistles,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, enjoin  this  as  a  Christian  grace  not  to  be  neglected,  but 
cultivated  and  practised  on  all  proper  occasions  ?  Did  he  not 
engraft  it  as  a  fruit-bearing  branch  on  the  tree  of  life,  on  the 
vine  planted  by  the  Lord's  right  hand  ?  He  did  not  assess  the 
Church,  as  under  the  Livitical  law,  to  give  one-fifth  or  one-tentli 
of  her  income.  He  did  not  prescribe  any  particular  amount  to 
be  given ;  but  he  lays  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  every  one 
should  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered  him.  By 
this  standard  our  charity  to  the  poor,  our  contributions  to  support 
the  gospel  must  be  regulated.  And  tliis  is  to  be  taken,  not  from 
the  gleanings,  but  the  first-fruits  of  our  harvest.  "  The  Lord 
loveth  the  cheerful  giver."  If  this  is  really  a  Christian  duty, 
and  constitutes  a  part,  as  we  maintain,  of  worship,  it  should  not 
be  performed  grudgingly,  but  cheerfully  and  conscientiously  as 
prayer  or  any  other  part  of  religious  worship.  "  There  is  that 
scattereth,  and  yet  incrcaseth:  and  there  is   that  withholdetli 
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more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  "  He  that  water- 
eth  others,  shall  be  watered  also."  What  we  give  to  the  poor 
as  God's  needy  ones,  if  but  "a  cup  of  cold  water;"  or  what  we 
cast  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  if  but  "two  mites,"  is  a  lending  to  the  Lord — a  "gift 
that  maketh  room  for  us."  It  tendeth  not  to  poverty,  but 
"maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow."  "  Grive  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you  ;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  to- 
gether, and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  For 
with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again."  He  clearly  teaches  us  that  what  we  do  for  his 
deserving  poor,  he  regards  as  done  to  himself.  "  Whoso  hath 
this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  in  need,  and  shutteth 
up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  him?"  ""By  this  shall  all  men  kno^  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,"  and  "do  good  to  all 
men  as  ye  have  opportunity." 
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"  The  mite  my  willing  hands  can  give, 
At  Jesus'  feet  I  lay  ; 
Grace  shall  the  humble  gift  receive, 
Abounding  grace  repay." 

Discipline  is  another  important  service,  which  is  implied  in  a 
call  to  the  pastoral  office.  This  is  not  an  arbitrary  power  as- 
sumed or  created  by  the  officials  of  the  Church,  but  is  ordained 
of  God.  "Disciphne,"  says  Calviu,  "forms  the  ligament  which 
connects  the  members  together,  and  keeps  each  one  in  its  proper 
place."  "It  depends  chiefly  on  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction."  "The  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church,  which  corrects  sins  according  to  the  word  of  th^  Lord, 
is  a  most  excellent  preservation  of  health,  foundation  of  order, 
and  bond  of  unity."  Why  was  the  priest,  as  well  as  the  sacri- 
fice, appointed  under  the  Levitical  law  ?  Does  not  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  presume  duties  to  be  performed  and  laws  to  be 
obeyed  ?  If  God  has  established  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
natural,  why  not  for  the  moral  world  ?  The  prophet  tells  us, 
when  God  planted  his  vineyard,  i.  f?.,  his  Church,   "he  gathered 
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out  the  stones  and  fenced  it,"  by  which  we  understand  he  or- 
dained such  a  government  as  was  necessary  for  its  protection  and 
prosperity.  This  discipline,  however,  is  not  to  be  either  hasty 
or  rash.  Our  Master  himself  did  not  favor  the  immediate  up- 
rooting or  extermination  of  the  unfruitful  tree ;  interceding  for 
it,  he  said,  let  it  alone  this  year  also.  He  would  have  it  borne 
with,  and  nourished,  and  "if  it  bear  fruit,  well ;  if  not,  then 
thou  shalt  cut  it  down."  In  another  place,  he  forbade  his  ser- 
vants to  gather  up  the  tares,  "lest,  while  .ye  gather  up  the  tares, 
ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them."  Again,  he  says,  "  The 
axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees,"  as  if  to  show  the  patience 
and  long-suffering  forbearance,  which  God  manifests.  In  order 
to  healthfulness  and  fruitfulness  the  vine  must  be  pruned ;  for 
"every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it  that  it 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit."  It  is  not  more  necessary  that  we 
should  maintain  wise  and  strict  discipline  in  the  family  than  in 
the  Church.  Here,  too,  we  must  cultivate,  instruct,  admonish, 
and  discipline,  until  all  unworthy  and  unfruitful  members  are 
removed,  and  the  plants  of  the  Lord  "  are  called  trees  of 
righteousness,"  each  bearing  not  only  his  fruit  in  his  season,  but 
an  hundred  fold  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  What  we  have 
before  stated  as  to  the  minister's  power  in  making  doctrines,  we 
also  affirm,  as  to  the  office-bearer's  power  to  make  laws.  The 
officers  of  a  session  do  not  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  yet,  it  is  their  solemn  duty  honestly  and  faithfully  to 
enforce  the  rules  they  have  sworn  to  obey  and  observe.  Accord- 
ing to  our  Directory  of  Worship,  "  as  in  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  the  wicked  are  doctrinally  separated  from  the  good ;  so  by 
discipline  the  Church  authoritatively  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  holy  and  the  profane."  "As  rulers  in  the  house  of  God,  her 
officers  want  no  sceptre,  but  a  pruning  knife  to  cultivate  the 
Lord's  vineyard."  They  need  not  act  as  those  of  whom  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  speaks,  who  consider  nothing  as  safe,  unless 
they  rule  "with  force  and  with  cruelty."  A  session  need  not 
officiously  or  invidiously  seek  out  offences,  neithe#  should  they 
wink  at,  or  attempt  to  cover  up  what  they  know  is  a  sin  against 
God.  Upon  this  subject,  the  divine  direction  is,  if  the  offence  be 
VOL.  XVII.,  NO.  3. — 8. 
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of  a  private  nature,  tell  the  offender  liis  fault  "  between  thee  and 
him  alone."     If  the  sin  be   notorious,  Paul  says  to  Timotliy, 
''  Then  that  sin  rebuke  before  all,  that  others  also  may  fear." 
And  yet  it  should  be  done  in  the  exercise  of  the  rule :  To  your 
godliness  "add  brotherly  kindness."     But  "mark  them  which 
cause  offences."     A  church  session,  (which  is  the  fountain  of 
power,  in  our  ecclesiastical  polity,)  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
should  "know  no  man  after   the  flesh;"  should  pass   over  no 
offence  because  of  the  elevated  position  its  perpetrator  may  hold 
among  his  fellow  men,   or  because,   on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
grind  at  the  mill,  or  be  the  keeper  of  swine.     Elevation  tends  to 
aggravate  and  make  notorious  an  offence.     And  surely  no  one 
will  flatter  himself  for  a  moment  that  an  humble  station  in  life, 
will   afford  any  palliation   or  justification   for    his   violation  of 
covenant  vows.     Membership  in  the  Church,  is  like  the  natural- 
ization of  a  foreigner  in  the  State ;  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  a  thing 
of  one's  own  election.     But  when  the  vows  have  been  assumed, 
or  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken,  it  is  then  no  longer  a  thing  of 
choice,  as  to  whether  we  will  obey  the  laws  or  not.     The  pre- 
sumption is  that  all  who  join  the  Church  know  what  its  laws  and 
regulations  are,  and  do  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  respect  and 
obey  the  same.     Can  he  be  considered  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  who  wilfully  violates  its  laws,  does  despite  to 
the  Spirit  of  grace,  tramples  under  foot  the  solemn  covenant 
wherewith  he  has  bound  himself,  and  then  turns  round  and  says 
to  the  ruling  powers,   "Your  laws  are  neither  just  nor  equitable, 
I  will  submit  to  them  no  longer?"    How  would  such  a  plea  avail 
one  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the'  land  ?    Would  it  relax  the 
grasp  of  the  officer,   or  absolve  him  from  the  penalties  he  has 
incurred  ? 

Such  is  the  genius  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government, 
that  it  respects  the  rights  of  all  its  members  alike.  It  affords 
the  opportunity  of  trial  and  appeal,  and  this  too,  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  officers  of  the  people's  own  election,  and  to  whom  they 
have  given 'fthe  right  to  rule.  In  a  church  session,  the  elders 
ride  ;  the  power  is  in  their  hands.  The  pastor  presides  and  joins 
in  counsel  with  them,  but  has  no  vote,  except  when  there  is  !i,  tic; 
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then  he  gives  the  casting  vote.  We  do  .not  advocate  a  severe 
discipline ;  but  would  have  the  Church  adhere  strictly  to  its  laws 
and  doctrines.  Let  its  officers  fear  God  rather  than  man.  *'He 
that  ruleth,  let  him  do  it  with  diligence. ' '  How  important  the  office 
and  responsible  the  duties  of  a  ruling  elder  !  Where  are  the  metes 
and  boundaries  of  his  labors  ?  How  solemn  his  vows !  How  much 
of  the  interests  of  a  congregation,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
at  large,  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  eldership  !  This  office  is 
no  sinecure,  but  one  of  labor  and  love.  An  elder  must  not 
think  his  work  done,  when  he  has  served  a  communion  table,  or 
sat  silent  in  the  session  house,  while  sOme  important  question 
involving  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  was  being  dis- 
cussed and  decided.  The  pastor's  duties  equally  devolve  on  the 
elders,  excepting  that  they  "  do  not  labor  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine." They  too,  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  that  are 
without,  and  be  well  indoctrinated  in  the  Scriptures.  They 
must  visit  the  sick,  and  pray  with  and  for  them,  and  be  Aarons 
and  Hurs  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  their  pastor,  lest  Amalek  pre- 
vail. 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  we  must  regard  the  elder's  con- 
nexion with  a  particular  congregation  as  more  important  than 
that  of  the  pastor.  He  is  there  a  permanent  officer,  elected  by 
the  people  to  supervise  its  interests,  and  expected  naturally  to 
continue  there  for  life.  The  minister  is  there,  only  so  long  as 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  labors.  He  may  be  at  any  time 
called  away  to  another  field.  In  case  of  his  removal,  by  death 
or  otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  elders  to  look  out  for  the 
services  of  another  pastor.  They  should  be  capable  of  judging, 
not  only  as  to  his  aptness  to  teach,  but  as  to  his  soundness  in 
doctrine.  It  is  likewise  the  duty  of  the  elder  to  represent  his 
church,  in  the  various  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  there  to  delib- 
erate and  vote,  on  all  questions  involving  its  purity,  peace,  or 
order.  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of 
double  honor."  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  members 
of  a  church  should  be  heads,  ^.  e.  rulers.  All  cannot  have  things 
their  own  way ;  but  as  members  of  the  same  body,  one  must  be 
subservient  to  another,  and  each  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
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''for  if  one  member,  suffers,  all  suffer  with  it."  The  elders,  from 
the  nature  of  their  office,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
elected  to  it,  should  be  presumed  to  have  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  good  of  the  people  at  heart,  and  should  therefore 
command  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers, rather  than  the  suspicions  or  opposition  of  any.  Our  firm 
conviction  is  that  no  outward  service  contributes  more  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  a  church  than  the  strict  enforcement  of 
its  rules,  especially  when  these  are  properly  understood,  and 
judiciously  administered. 


"  The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree, 

If  lopped  with  care  a  strength  will  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live, 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free." 
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"  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an 
elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  a  par- 
taker of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed:  Feed  the  flock  of 
God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof  not  by 
constraint,  but  willingly;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind.  Neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being 
ensamples  to  the  flock." 

Can  the  steward  of  God's  house  expect  the  prosperity  of 
Zion,  so  long  as  he  winks  at,  or  attempts  to  cover  up,  what  he 
knows  to  be  prejudicial  to  her  best  interests  ?  No  church  mem- 
ber should  be  allowed  to  make  his  judgment,  or  his  impressions 
of  right,  the  rule  to  direct  and  govern  him,  in  any  matters  per- 
taining to  it;  but  "to  the  law  and  testimony."  Otherwise,  how 
many  would  be  ready  to  say,  in  defence  of  their  conduct: 
"Because  other  church  members  have  indulged  in  this  habit,  or 
taken  part  in  this  worldly  amusement,  and  my  conscience  does 
not  disapprove  of  it,  therefore,  to  me,  there  can  be  no  sin  in  it." 
Two  wrongs  will  not  make  a  right ;  others  doing  wrong,  or  our 
thinking  a  thing  right  which  we  had  previously  vowed  to  abstain 
from  as  an  evil,  will  not  make  it  right.  All  things  that  are 
lawful,  are  not  expedient.  Hence  we  should  conclude  in  refer- 
ence to  such  matters,  as  Paul  did,  as  to  his  eating  the  meat  that 
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was  offered  to  idols.  "  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  oifend,  I  will 
eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend."  On  the  other  hand,  the  elder  must  not  be  censorious  or 
fault-finding ;  but  when  a  brother  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  let  him 
be  kindly  and  affectionately  warned.  "A  word  fitly  spoken  is 
hke  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  devolving  on 
the  ruling  elders. 

The  pastor  is  brought  into  close  relations  with  another  class  of 
officers  in  the  Church  of  Christ :  those,  namely,  who  hold  the 
office  of  deacon.  This  office,  too  much  undervalued,  contributes 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  pastor's  labors.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  deacon  to  see  that  those  who  sow  to  the  people's 
spiritual  things,  shall  reap  of  their  carnal  things.  That  ministers 
"may  be  free  from  worldly  cares  and  avocations"  and  able  to 
give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work,  they  must  needs  receive 
"all  proper  support  and  encouragement."  The  deacons  must  see 
that  the  people  meet  promptly  the  pledges  of  the  church  to  them. 
They  should  be  punctual  in  their  collections  for  the  poor,* and 
should  wisely  "  distribute  among  these  the  collections  which  may 
be  raised  for  their  use."  Does  not  our  holy  religion  teach  us  to 
be  kind  and  charitable  to  the  needy  and  destitute  ?  What  can 
more  highly  commend  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  the  world, 
than  to  see  the  Church,  in  her  organised  form  and  by  her 
authorised  officers,  seeking  out  and  liberally  performing  the  part 
of  a  foster-mother  to  the  poor  and  orphans  belonging  to  her 
fold  ? 

The  Church  puts  a  high  estimate  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath,  not  only  as  a  day  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  but 
a  day  to  be  kept  holy.  Does  not  the  influence  of  this  day  tell 
upon  every  individual  or  community  where  it  is  properly  kept  ? 
"The  proper  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  indeed  the  hem  and 
hedge  of  the  whole  law."  How  apparent  arc  the  evils  and  disor- 
ders which  prevail  where  it  is  neglected.  This  is  the  day  God 
hath  made,  and  declared  to  be  holy.  "  Those  that  honor  me,  I 
will  honor."  •  " 

Another  important  agency  implied  in  a  call  to  the  pastoral 
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office,  is  the  circulation  of  tlie  Scriptures.  The  great  commission 
is,  "  Go,  preach  my  gospel  and  disciple  all  nations."  "For  how- 
can  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?"  "  Faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  "The 
entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light."  "Search  the  Scriptures, 
for  in  tliepi  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  that 
testify  of  me."  "It  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  and  a  light  to  my 
path."  "The  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  man."  This  is 
the  inanna  we  must  daily  gather  around  our  tents.  What  a 
powerful  agent  is  the  word  of  God,  not  only  in  breaking  down 
the  strong-holds  of  the  adversary,  but  in  building  up  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom  in  the  world.  It  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the 
hammer  to  break  the  hard  and  stony  heart.  "  Thou  slialt  teach 
them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up,  and  thou 
shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as 
frontlets  between  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 
posts  of  thy  house  and  on  thy  gates." 

The  pastor  must  also  urge  upon  parents  and  officers  in  the 
church,  the  importance  of  faithfully  discharging  their  duties  to 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  congregation.  lie  should  see  that 
their  religious  education  is  early  and  faithfully  attended  to,  that 
they  are  not  only  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  cate- 
chisms in  the  Sabbath-school,  but  at  home.  Trained  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  when  they  become  old,  they  will  not  depart 
therefrom. 

lie  should  further  urge  the  importance  of  giving  early  atten- 
tion to  the  sacraments  of  the  Clmrch.  These  are  the  two  great 
pillars  of  the  Church.  An  early  dedication  to  God  is  to  be 
desired,  of  the  fruit  of  the  body,  concerning  whom  he  has  said, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ; 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  The  promise  is  to  you, 
and  your  seed."  They  must  be  early  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  dedicating  themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  Let  them 
early  be  taught  to -say  with  the  apostle,  "  I  must  by  all  means 
keep  the  feast;"  and  let  them  early  be  instructed  in  the  tender 
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claims  of  that  precept  of  the  Saviour  "  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me." 

Every  pastor  who  would  be  successful  in  his  work,  having 
promised  to  study  "the  purity  and  peace  of  the  Church,"  should 
make  it  his  constant  aim  to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  his  charge.  What  encouragement  can  he  have  to  labor, 
if  his  honesty,  his  piety,  or  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  sus- 
pected? What  grounds  would  he  have  in  this  case  to  expect 
them  to  receive  the  word  at  his  mouth  ?  On  the  other  hand,  they 
should  be  as  candid  and  honest,  in  all  their  intercourse  and  coun- 
sels with  him.  For  without  this  intimacy  and  confidence,  how 
could  he  expect  doors  of  usefulness  to  be  opened  to  him  ?  Or 
how  could  he  possibly  ever  obtain  access  to  all  the  private  ave- 
nues of  usefulness  in  his  congregation  ?  It  must  not  be  presumed 
that  a  minister  is  either  omniscient  or  ubiquitous,  that  he  knows 
every  thing,  or  is  every  where  in  his  field  of  labor  at  the  same 
time;  or  that  he  can,  as  by  instinct,  find  out  every  case  of  sick- 
ness, or  death  that  may  take  place  in  the  congregation.  There 
may  be  cases  of  sickness,  and  even  of  death,  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to  know  it,  or  to  be 
present.  Or  while  there  may  be  many  young  and  timid  persons 
under  deep  religious  conviction  and  anxiously  desiring  some  one 
to  take  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  to  the  living  waters,  or  to 
tell  them  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  how  is  the  pastor  to 
know  this,  except  through  the  fixithfulness  and  zeal  of  a  parent 
or  some  other  interested  friend  ?  In  such  cases,  to  those  about 
the  sick,  there  might  be  the  appearance  of  neglect  or  want  of 
interest  on  the  pastor's  part ;  but  who  is  to  blame  ?  Should  he 
be  censured  for  not  doing  what  he  does  not  know  is  required  to 
be  done,  or  for  not  being  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  ? 
In  all  such  cases,  those  who  desire  religious  instruction  or  conso- 
lation, should  make  it  known  before  it  is  too  late. 

A  pastor  in  his  visits  or  public  instructions  should  regard  all 
his  people  in  the  same  light — be  equally  faithful  to  all.  He 
should  exhort,  entreat,  and  admonish ;  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season;  "sow  in  the  morning,  and  not  withhold  in  the 
evening,"  not  knowing  whether  this  or  that  will  prosper.     He 
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should  labor  earnestly,  as  one  who  must  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  and  fearing  lest  by  any  means,  when  he  has  preach- 
ed to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  castaway. 

It  is  a  great  honor,  and  any  man  may  well  esteem  it  the  glory 
of  his  life,  if  God  has  called  him  in  these  troublous  times  to  aid 
in  building  up  again  the  broken  down  wall  of  our  Southern  Zion ! 
And  it  must  be  an  unspeakable  delight  to  any  such  man  to  see 
the  work  of  the  Lord  prospering  in  his  hands.  Solemn  indeed 
are  the  relations  of  the  pastor  with  his  fellow^Jaborers  and  with 
his  people,  and  high  and  holy  his  duties  !  No  other  relations  or 
duties  can  compare  with  these.  Faithful  labors  in  this  glorious 
sphere,  all  imperfect  as  they  must  be,  can  not  fail  through  grace 
of  a  glorious  reward. 


ARTICLE    V. 


FEMALE   EDUCATION. 
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In  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  no  subject  can  be 
considered  of  higher  speculative  interest  or  of  higher  practical 
importance  than  Female  Education — the  objects  which  it  should 
seek  to  accomplish  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted. The  education  which  woman  should  receive  is  deter- 
mined by  the  sphere  which  God  in  his  providence  has  assigned 
her.  The  general  idea  of  what  education  for  a  man  should 
embrace,  was  perhaps  never  more  adequately  set  forth  than  by 
Milton.  "  I  call  therefore  a  complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnan- 
imously, all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  of 
war."  The  education  of  woman  should  surely  be  not  less  com- 
prehensive and  complete,  within  its  own  proper  sphere  and  with 
reference  to  her  specific  dntie.'^^.    • 
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Education  is  for  all  an  inevitable  process.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  whether  or  not  we  shall  receive  impressions,  convictions, 
beliefs,  prejudices,  methods  of  thinking,  feeling,  acting,  looking 
at  men  and  things,  possessing  a  certain  definite  character  and 
existence  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  This  is  not 
the  question ;  but  the  question  is,  Shall  this  education  be  good 
or  bad ;  deliberate  or  random ;  in  the  school  of  Christ  or  in  the 
synagogue  of  satan,  for  heaven  or  for  hell  ?  What  is  the  world  ? 
What  this  great  universe  but  a  school  into  which  the  infant  mind 
is  introduced ;  in  which  and  from  which,  by  countless  methods, 
it  is  to  learn  to  think,  to  act — and  the-  consequences  are  to  en- 
dure— forever  !  Some  years  ago,  Sir  James  Johnson,  physician 
extraordinary  to  William  IV.,  published -a  volume  in  which  that 
distinguished  authority  remarks  that  the  first  seven  years  of  life 
should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  mind  and  body,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  books.  His  idea  is  that  a  child  need  not 
learn  even  the  alphabet  until  seven  years  of  age ;  that  the  open- 
ing years  of  life  should  be  left  to  observation  and  oral  teaching ; 
and  that  as  much  even  of  what  books  can  teach,  will  be  learned 
between  the  years  of  seven  and  twenty-one  as  between  the  years 
of  one  and  twenty-one.  Probably  more  is  learned  during  the 
first  seven  years  than  during  any  equal  period  in  after  life. 
Then  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  virgin  soil  and  between  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  Then  the  foundation  is  laid  invisibly  deep  under 
ground,  on  which  the  stately  and  shining  superstructure  is  to 
repose  in  perpetuity.  Then  every  thing  in  this  breathing  and 
beautiful  world  is  absolutely  new.  Then  the  first  notes  of  our 
life's  harmony  are  struck,  and  they  never  cease,  in  after  years, 
to  vibrate  and  thrill.  Then  the  first  beams  of  the  glorious  morn- 
ing brush  along  the  eastern  sky.  Then  the  impulses,  which  in 
after  years  are  to  bear  us  on  over  life's  sunny  or  stormy  sea," 
begin  to  heave.  Then  the  prejudices  which  are  to  endure,  or 
the  principles  which  are  to  bear  fruit,  in  coming  time,  are  woven 
into  one  texture  or  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight. 
To  me  did  seem 
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Appareled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  ; 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 

By  night  or  day 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 
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Alas,  then,  the  glories  of  childhood  have  departed ;  its  bhssful 
visions  can  never  more  revisit  the  soul ! 

It  should  be  the  study  of  parents  and  teachers  to  make  the 
long  golden  days  of  childhood  the  happiest  days  of  life ;  as  they 
were  plainly  intended  by  a  beneficent  Providence  to  be.  Pain 
and  trouble,  darkness  and  sorrow,  will  come  soon  enough. to  the 
most  favored  of  us  all.  .  Let  there  be  one  period  of  life  to  which 
we  can  look  back  as  clothed  in  sunshine  and  gladness.  It  is  a 
great  blot  in  some  of  Dickens's  stories  that  he  seems  to  take  a 
sort  of  morbid  delight  in  the  sorrows  of  little  children. 

The  first  years  of  life  should.be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  physical  constitution,  and  the  planting,  by  oral  teaching,  of 
the  precious  seeds  of  virtue  and  piety.  Then  the  life-inspiring 
wisdom  of  Grod  treasured  up  in  the  Bible,  the  lessons  of  most ' 
sublime  truth  conveyed  jn  the  simplest  forms  of  speech,  the 
matchless  narratives  of  Holy  Writ  invested  with  the  brightest 
colors  of  heaven,  that  grand  old  Hebrew  poetry  redolent  of  the 
fragrance  and  the  freshness  of  an  earlier  world,  should  be  made 
familiar  to  the  imaginative  spirit  of  childhood  and  blend  with  its 
brightest  visions. 

Any  proper  understanding  of  the  present  aspect  of  human 
society,  and  of  the  phgenomena  of  the  days  gone  by,  must  proceed 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  actual  state  of  human  nature  as 
fallen  and  depraved,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  therefore 
under  his  sore  displeasure,  but  still  as  possessing  reason,  con- 
science, the  natural  affections,  and  the  principle  of  immortality; 
as  therefore  capable  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and 
regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  great  facts  cannot  be 
ignored ;  they  must  be  assumed  in  any  rational  interpretation  of 
what  is  daily  passing  before  our  eyes  in  this  universe  and  by  the 
providence  of  God;  and  in  any  rational  endeavors  to  remedy  or 
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mitigate  the  manifold  evils  under  which  the  creation  "  travaileth 
and  groaneth." 

The  whole  theory  of  the  right  conduct  of  education  turns  upon 
the  two-fold  fact :  1.  That  there  are  in  every  human  being  the 
latent  seeds  of  evil;  false^   foolish,  base,    wicked,  and  hurtful 
affections  which  need  to  be  checked  in  their  growth,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, altogether  eradicated ;  2.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  good  principles,  or  seeds  and  susceptibilities  of  good, 
certain  traits  and  tendencies  of  our  spiritual*  nature  even  in  its 
apostasy,  which  Grod  himself  appeals  to  in  Scripture,  which  need 
to  be  addressed,  enlightened  and  renewed ;  that,  in  a  word,  our 
nature  now  is  a  garden  in  which  weeds  of  noxious  quality  and 
rapid  growth  spring  up  side  by  side  with  flowers  of  most  beauti- 
ful aspect  and  sweetest  odor.     That  most  charming  of  our  eadier 
English  essayists,  Addison,  says  that  the  great  difference  between 
a  wise  man  and  a  fool  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  thoughts 
which  occur  to  each  respectively,  as  in  the  fact  that  the  one 
knows  which  to  suppress  and  which  to  utter,  and  the  other  passes 
forth  profusely    and  without    distinction,  good  and  bad  alike. 
This  idea  may  be  extended  and  applied  to  our  moral  impulses, 
vices,  and  affections.     The  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a 
bad  man  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  original  character  of  the 
feelings  and  tendencies  of  the  mind,   as  in  clearness  of  reason, 
the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the  royal  authority  of  an  enlight- 
ened will ;  in  a  word,  the  superior  discernment  and  conscientious- 
ness with  which  the  wise  man  resists  the  rebellious  affections  and 
corrupt  suggestions  within  him,  and  pbeys  the  nobler  dictates  of 
truth   and  reason.     He,   therefore,   is  a  wise  and  fit  guide  of 
jouth  who  addresses  himself  to  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  who 
seeks  to  educate  conscience  and  develope  reason,  to  impart  to  our 
innate  sense  of  good  and  evil  a  finer  edge,  a  sensibility  more 
keen,  and  give  to  goodness,  modesty,  and  worth,  a  higher  lustre 
in  the  eyes  of  ingenuous  youth.     And  he  is  a  foolish  and  a  mis- 
chievous teacher,  who  neglects  to  chastise  and  control — iiot  to 
say  positively  encourages  and  exasperates  the  baser  tendencies 
of  our  nature.     How  does  a  blind  self-love  pervert  our  moral 
sentiments.     How  utterly  unlike  will  the  same  act  seem  when 
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contemplated  as  our  own  or  another's.  How  reversed  is  the  rule 
of  judgment.  How  much  more  sensible  are  we  of  an  injury 
which  we  sustain  than  of  one  equal  or  greater  which  we  inflict. 
And  so  deceijiful  is  the  heart,  and  so  blinded  is  the  eye,  that 
even  our  own' act  will  appear  altogether  different  to  us  when 
passion  is  inflamed  and  appetite  rages,  and  afterwards  when 
reflection  and  conscience  are  heard,  when  appetite  has  been 
satiated  and  passion  has  subsided  ! 

In  passing  through  life,  we  run  a  thousand  risks  of  fatal  ship- 
wreck. As  each  coast  has  its  own  perils — its  own  rocks  and 
shoals  and  breakers — as  each  climate  has  its  own  peculiar  dis- 
eases, so  each  successive  stage  of  Hfe — youth,  manhood,  old 
age— ^each  occupation,  business,  trade  and  calling,  has  its  own 
specific  peril  for  the  soul.  When  we  consider  the  weakness  of 
our  nature ;  the  inveteracy  of  our  spiritual  malady ;  the  power 
of  our  infernal  foe ;  and  the  strength  of  our  temptations^  it  is 
wonderful  not  that  so  many  make  shipwreck,  but  that  any  of  us 
should  manage  to  get  through  life  without  some  great  crime  and 
infamy ;  still  greater  is  the  wonder  that  any  should  attain  and 
persevere  in  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord. 

So  intlisposed  is  the  ivill  to  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  duty, 
that  it  will  choose  and  persist  in  it  only  under  these  two  consid- 
erations :  1.  The  perception  of  divine  truth  through  an  under- 
standing clarified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  emancipated 
from  ignorance  and  error ;  2.  Aff'ections  powerfully  drawn  to- 
wards heavenly  things,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the 
loveliness  of  Jesus,  the  sweetness  of  grace,  the  glory  of  God. 
Let  these  two  conditions  be  satisfied,  let  heavenly  truth  be  seen 
Iq  its  incomparable  glory  and  tasted  in  its  ineffable  sweetness, 
and  the  will,  so  renewed,  cannot  but  choose  it  and  win  it.  The 
heart  of  fallen  man,  sanctified  by  grace,  and  shone  upon  by  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  though  so  weak  by  nature  and  so  defiled 
by  sin,  doth  yet,  like  a  polished  mirror  or  a  pellucid  stream, 
reflect   the  ethereal  purity  and  beauty  of  the  heavens. 

The  life  that  we  now  live  is  an  education  for  eternity ;  and  on 
the  proper  exercise  and  discipline  and  consequent  development 
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of  our  powers  on  earth,  may  depend  our  progress,  the  variety, 
the  largeness,  and  the  comparative  glory  of  our  attainments  in 
heaven.  This  may  he  true,  and  most  likely  is  true,  even  of  our 
purely  intellectual  attainments  ;  certainly  of  our  moral  and  spirit- 
ual. The  talent  which  is  now  wisely  laid  out  will  then  be  found 
to  have  multiplied  exceedingly.  So  that  at  death  there  will  not 
only  be  an  immediate,  but  a  progressive  and  endless  reward  for 
our  present  faithfulness  and  diligence.  Every  stroke  will  go 
sounding  on  through  the  voiceless  slumbers  of  the  tomb — through 
the  dateless  ages  of  eternity  !  The  first  thing  to  be  considered 
then,  in  the  education  of  any  man,  especially  of  any  woman,  is 
the  religious  element — the  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  There  is 
nothing  so  lovely  on  earth  as  piety,  and  in  none  is  piety  so  lovely 
as  in  woman.  As  Luther,  with  his  great  soul  full  of  the  highest 
and  most  heroic  poetry,  said,  "There  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
holy  as  the  heart  of  a  pious  woman." 

The  elevation  of  the  female  sex,  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Christian  system. 
No  where  in  the  ancient  world  does  she  appear  so  lofty  and 
so  lovely  as  in  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament — no  where 
in  the  modern  world  as  in  the  "holy  women"  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  New,  and  in  Ciiristian  females  formed  upon  the  precepts 
and  patterns  of  the  New.  Compare  the  classical  conception  of 
woman  in  its  most  perfect  purity,  in  its  most  ancient  glory,  when 
invested  Avith  the  beautiful  lights  of  the  eldest  and  the  most 
glorious  of  the  sons  of  song — in  the  Andromache  and  the  Penel- 
ope of  Homer — with  the  picture  of  Elizabeth,  the  blameless 
mother  of  the  Baptist,  and  Mary,  the  honored  mother  of  our 
Lord. 

As  there  is  nothing  so  lovely  as  piety  in  woman,  so  congruous, 
so  seemly  and  sweet — more  beautiful  than  ornaments  of  gold 
and  gems  and  costly  array — so  there  is  nothing  so  hideous,  so 
shameful,  and  so  revolting,  as  impiety  in  a  female.  It  quite 
unsexes  her.  A  profane  and  atheistic  woman  is  a  sight  more 
abhorred  and  horrible  "than  the  sea-monster."  Whatever  the 
"strong-minded"  and  aspiring  among  themselves  may  imagine, 
there  is  no  man,  however  impious,  who  does  not  respect  shicere 
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piety  in  a  woman — who  does  not  dread,  detest,  and  despise  any- 
thing approaching  to  profaneness  in  her.  When  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  an  ill-omened  bird,  was  reciting  her  impieties  in  the 
hearing  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  he  turned  to  Lord  Carlisle, 
and  quoted  those  lines  from  Johnson's  description  of  London — 

"  Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head, 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead." 

The  Bible,  then,  as  the  repository  of  inspired  truth,  as  the 
chart,  the  compendium,  the  standard,  the  guide  and  the  test  of 
human  duty,  should  have  the  first  place  in  any  scheme  of  a  com- 
plete and  Christian  education  for  women. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  education  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual nature,  is  the  education  of  the  intellect.  The  best  method 
of  conducting  intellectual  education,  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  the  relative  order  in  which  they  should  be  sought,  all  these 
deserve  to  be  carefully  considered.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
the  behests  of  common  sense  are  to  be  obeyed.  They  are  too 
often  despised  and  violated.  As  in  the  rules  and  duties  of 
morality,  justice  goes  before  generosity ;  as  in  pohtical  and  social 
economics,  necessaries  go  before  luxuries ;  so  also  in  education. 
The  useful,  the  necessary,  the  solid,  the  practical,  should  take 
the  precedence  of  the  showy  and  the  ornamental.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  indispensable  to  every 
vs^oman,  whatever  her  sphere  or  duties  in  life.  Other  things, 
however  desirable  as  ornaments,  may  be  dispensed  with ;  but 
these  must  be  possessed  as  preliminaries.  The  elements  of  an 
English  education,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  should  be 
thoroughly  taught,  and  taught  early  in  life.  Even  with  regard 
to  those  objects  for  wliicli  tliese  attainments  are  so  often  sacrificed 
or  slighted,  they  arc  of  the  first  necessity.  If  any  thing  could 
disenchant  a  lover,  a  letter  written  indicating  deficiencies  in  the 
received  rules  of  orthography  might  be  expected  to  achieve  the 
disastrous  result.  No  mouth,  however  lovely,  can  neutralize  the 
painful  impression  of  bad  grammar ;  and  it  dreadfully  disturbs 
the  harmony  of  song  to  hear  the  words  pronounced  in  an  igno- 
rant and  vulgar  style. 
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The  great  error  in  female  education  is  two-fold :  in  the  first 
place,  the  endeavors  to  adorn  that  bright  period  of  life  which  is 
naturally  so  charming — the  period  of  youth — and  doing  compar- 
atively little  to  fit  the  woman  for  the  duties  of  after  life  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  making  every  thing  tend  to  the  grand  consum- 
mation of  marriage,  and  not  seeking  to  impart  such  an  education 
as  will  enable  the  woman  to  be  respectable  and  happy,  though 
her  lot  in  life  should  be  solitary. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  have  all  the 
males — the  children  of  the  rich  not  less  than  the  poor — trained 
to  some  useful  mechanical  employment,  by  which,  in  cas^e  of 
necessity,  they  might  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  Thus,  we  know 
that  Saul  of  Tarsus,  ultimately  so  distinguished  as  an  apostle, 
was  by  trade  a  tent-maker,  and  there  are  few  passages  even  in 
his  writings,  more  nobly  pathetic  than  that  in  which  he  said, 
"  These  hands  ministered  unto  my  necessities."  Our  Lord  him- 
self, during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  upon  the  earth,  (as  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,)  wrought  at  the  trade  of  a  carpenter. 
Most  of  the  apostles  were  fishermen,  one  had  been  a  tax-gatherer. 
These  facts  are  not  alleged  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  labor,  of 
honest  industry  in  a  mechanical  employment,  but  assuming  this 
in  the  case  of  men,  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  matter  in  hand — 
the  education  of  woman. 

Every  woman  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  to  be  in 
the  strictest  and  noblest  sense  independent.  And  this  every 
highly  educated  woman  may  be.  If  she  is  able  to  teach,  she 
may  always  command  a  handsome  provision  for  her  own  support. 
The  best  investment  a  father  can  make  for  his  child  is  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  bank.  Let  the  capital  be  in  the  brain,  where 
nothing  can  touch  it  but  death  or  madness. 

It  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  not  less  important  that  a  girl  should 
be  thoroughly  taught  than  a  boy.  In  another  point  of  view,  the 
neglect  of  education  is  an  act  of  impiety  toward  God.  When 
he  bestows  an  intellectual  gift,  it  is  a  token  that  he  means  it  to 
be  cultivated  and  used.  This  great  truth  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  parable  of  the  talents;  and  is  the  purest  principle  of  action 
when  we  contemplate  the  education  of  our  own  faculties,  or  the 
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improvement  of  others.  Whatever  gift  any  of  us  may  have  by 
nature,  is  a  religious  trust,  for  the  development  of  which  and  its 
right  application,  the  Giver  will  hold  us  responsible.  In  a  well 
constituted  female  seminary,  provision  will  be  made  not  only  for 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  generally, 
but  for  the  most  perfect  culture  of  every  special  taste  or  talent ; 
as  for  example  a  taste  for  music  or  a  talent  for  painting. 

The  education  which  our  country  and  our  times  demand  should 
be  Christian,  thorough,  and  practical.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
should  pervade  it.  Whatever  is  taught  at  all  should  be  taught 
thoroughly,  so  far  at  least  as  the  subject  is  prosecuted.  The 
ground  gone  over  should  be  conquered  territory.  No  unsubdued 
Canaanites  should  be  left  in  the  land  to  harass  and  vex  in  after 
journeyings.  The  importance  of  the  practical  element  has  alrea- 
dy ])ecn  affirmed — the  necessity  of  having  every  young  lady 
thoroughly  grounded  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 
It  may  be  added  that  not  only  should  female  education  be 
iliorough,  but  the  standard  should  be  high.  The  standard  cannot 
be  too  high  for  those  who  have  talent  and  industry.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  waste  money  on  those  of  either  sex,  who  have  no 
capacity  or  zeal  for  learning ;  but  a  parent  can  make  no  sacrifice 
too  great  for  the  thorough  education  of  a  noble  and  gifted  child. 
It  miglit  be  easily  shown  by  impregnable  arguments,  that  all 
education  rests  ultimately  on  the  education  of  women,  that 
mothers,  standing  as  they  do  at  the  fountain  heads  of  all  human 
society,  determine  the  color,  the  direction,  and  the  force  of  the 
thousand  streams  which  flow  forth  to  enrich  or  to  lay  waste,  to 
poison  or  to  give  health.  But  it  is  intended  now  to  point  out 
the  bearing  of  a  high  standard  of  female  attainment  on  the 
interests  of  education  generally,  and  to  show,  by  reference  to  the 
past  and  the  present,  what  heights  of  knowledge  women  may 
attain  without  detriment  to  the  delicacy  of  their  modesty,  to  the 
tenderness  of  their  affections  or  to  the  dignity  or  sanctity  of  their 
moral  nature.  We  are  aware  that  learned  ladies  have  been  and 
are  stock  subjects  of  ridicule  to  unlearned  gentlemen.  Nor  can 
it  with  truth  be  denied  that  ladies,  with  some  pretensions  to 
science,  have  sometimes  rendered  themselves  liable  to  ridicule  by 
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an  unseasonable  and  ostentatious  exhibition  of  learning.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  very  best  method  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  education  among  men,  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
for  women. 

There  are  certain  accomplishments  proper  to  women  which  are 
not  at  all  needful  or  becoming  in  a  man,  and  there  are  certain 
intellectual  pursuits,  (mainly  professional  or  military,  however,) 
which  men  must  engage  in  exclusively.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  female  mind  should  not  receive  as  high  and  generous  a 
culture  as  that  of  the  man  ;  nor  is  there  any  intellectual  pursuit 
in  which  women  have  not  shone  with  a  far-beaming  lustre.  Not 
to  speak  of  Corinne,  who  five  times  gained  the  poetical  prize 
over  Pindar,  the  most  charming  of  lyric  poets ;  or  Sappho,  to 
whom  her  admiring  countrymen  paid  divine  honors,  and  erected 
temples  and  altars ;  or  Aspasia,  who  taught  the  Athenians 
eloquence,  and  numbered  Socrates  among  her  pupils,  whose 
manifold  charms  of  mind  and  person  made  a  captive  of  the 
eloquent  and  accomplished  Pericles,  for  forty  years  at  the  head 
of  the  government  and  for  fifteen  the  sole  administrator;  we 
draw  attention  to  two  Christian  women  of  two  different  nations, 
but  alike  accomplished  and  adorned:  the  one  an  Italian,  the 
other  an  English  woman :  the  one,  Olympia  Morata,  the  other. 
Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Olympia  Morata  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1526.  She 
received  her  first  lessons  in  the  Greek  language  from  a  foreign 
teacher,  Chilion  Sinopi.  Her  progress  in  learning  was  so  rapid 
that  in  a  few  months  she  was  able  to  converse  in  the  language  of 
Virgil  and  Homer  with  ease  and  fluency.  When  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  this  extraordinary  being  wrote  Greek  poems  of 
such  beauty  as  to  call  forth  the  enthusiastic  praises  of  eminent 
scliolara.  So  great  was  the  vigor  of  her  understanding  and  so 
splendid  were  her  attainments,  that  she  was  called  the  Tenth  of 
the  Muses,  and  the  Fourth  of  the  Graces.  Nor  was  she  less 
renowned  as  a  Christian  than  as  a  scholar.  The  purity  of  her 
life  surpassed  the  brilliancy  of  her  verses;  and  men  of  all 
countries  delighted  to  do  honor  to  so  much  worth  and  to  so  much 
wisdom. 
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Lady  Jane  Grey  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characters  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  our  race.  In  the  loveliness  of  her  person, 
in  the  elevation  of  her  intellect,  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  in 
the  dignity  of  her  station,  and  in  the  greatness  of  her  misfortunes, 
she  combines  all  the  elements  that  can  touch  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  The  favorite  pupil  of  Roger  Ascham,  and  pronounced 
by  him  the  first  Greek  scholar  of  the  young  women  of  her  age  in 
England ;  spending  that  time  in  the  profound  and  absorbed  study 
of  Plato  in  his  own  unrivalled  tongue,  which  others  spent  in  the 
pleasures  of  society  and  of  the  chase;  yet,  more  devoted  to  the 
inspired  volume,  which  records  the  words  of  him  who  "  spake  as 
man  never  spake,"  and  treasures  up  the  precious  words  of 
heaven-taught  evangelists  and  apostles ;  she  had,  still,  a  heart 
alive  to  all  the  tender  and  generous  affections  of  our  nature,  and 
she  threw  around  the  most  sacred  relations  of  life — the  relations 
of  daughter  and  wife — the  consecration  and  the  charm  of  a  heroic 
and  tender  fidelity,  inspiring  the  manly  heart  of  her  husband 
with  a  more  noble  courage,  by  the  example  of  her  own  invincible 
constancy  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  a  bloody  death.  No 
poem  is  so  truly  grand  as  such  a  life  and  such  a  death. 

Sometimes  God,  in  his  ineff'able  grace,  sends  a  beautiful 
human  spirit  into  this  world,  like  Lady  Jane  Grey,  so  wise,  so 
good,  so  pure,  so  heavenly,  so  early  sanctified  from  earthly 
stains,  so  wonderfully  delivered  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
as  to  remind  us  of  our  unfalleh  nature,  and  foreshadow  the 
spiritual  glory  of  the  heavenly  state ;  as  to  enlighten  the  atmos- 
phere around  us,  and  make  it  fragrant  as  if  a  bright  angel  shook 
his  winojs. 

The  education  which  is  commended  therefore,  contemplates 
not  the  period  of  youth  only,  but  the  whole  of  life ;  not  the 
present  life  only,  but  an  eternal  existence ;  not  certain  branches 
of  virtue  only,  but  the  whole  sphere  of  duty.  Still  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  we  never  can  attain  perfection  here  below,  that 
all  progress  on  earth,  whether  in  knowledge  or  virtue,  is  limited ; 
and  that  to  desire  rather  than  to  enjoy,  to  strive  after,  rather 
than  to  attain  absolute  good,  appears  to  be  our  appointed  portion 
on  earth. 
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The  illustrious  women  of  whom  we  have  spoken  were  noted  for 
their  skill  in  the  languages  of  classic  antiquity.  The  English 
women  of  this  period,  who  received  a  liberal  education,  were 
generally  acquainted  with  these  tongues.  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
although  personally  so  eminent  for  her  attainments  and  her 
virtues,  was  by  no  means  alone  in  her  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments. Queen  Elizabeth  was  noted  for  her  classical  acquire- 
ments. We  learn  from  Macaulay,  himself  one  of  the  finest 
classical  scholars  of  our  time,  that  all  the  daughters  of  Sir  An- 
thony Cook  were  distinguished  for  their  classical  proficiency ; 
that  one  of  them.  Lady  Katharine  Killigrew,  wrote  admirable 
Latin  verses ;  ■  that  Mildred,  the  wife  of  Lord  Burleigh,  was 
second  only  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek ;  and 
that  Ann,  the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon,  was  distinguished  both  as 
a  hnguist  and  theologian. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  women  of  superior  talents, 
industry,  and  leisure,  should  not  be  acquainted  with  those  "dead 
but,  sceptred  monarchs,  who  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns." 
Hardly  anything  can  be  imagined  more  inane  and  vapid,  more 
perfectly  useless  and  wearisome,  than  the  lives  of  many — shall 
we  say  of  most — young  women  of  fortune  during  the  interval  of 
their  leaving  school  and  getting  married.  This  period  might  be 
spent  in  laying  up  a  store  of  pleasant  and  profitable  knowledge, 
in  forming  tastes,  habits,  sentiments,  and  associations,  which 
would  dispose  and  enable  them  to  discharge  the  sacred  duties 
devolved  on  the  wife  and  mother,  with  exalted  fidelity  and  suc- 
cess. 

The  knowledge  of  these  languages  is  important,  1.  As  an 
instrument  of  intellectual  discipline,  which  the  experience  of 
the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  all  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  has  pronounced  the  very  best ;  2.  As  a  key  to  the 
choicest  literature  known  among  men.  We  should  never  read 
any  but  the  very  best  authors  in  our  own  or  a  foreign  language, 
except  with  a  special  purpose  either  of  intelligence  or  confutation. 
This  key,  language,  unlocks  the  secret  chambers  where  are 
deposited  the  richest  treasures  of  the  master-minds.  To  use  it, 
therefore,  to  gain  access  to  vicious  or  ordinary  writers,  is  as  if  a 
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man  with  a  key  ni  ins  liana  to  open  inamerently  rooms  in  which 
ingots  of  gold  and  lacs  of  rupees  and  bags  of  silver  and  precious 
stones  were  stored,  should  prefer  to  enter  an  apartment  in  which 
there  was  nothing  better  than  painted  glass  and  beads,  and  old 
clothes  infected  with  the  plague.  If  we  wish  to  be  really  supe- 
rior and  to  have  a  cast  of  greatness  in  our  thinking,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  throw  away  our  time  on  middling  or  inferior 
writers.  Almost  all  persons  who  read  at  all,  read  too  much ;  if 
not  in  bulk,  in  variety.  The  habit  of  aimless,  indiscriminate 
and  desultory  reading,  is  in  every  way  pernicious,  as  consuming 
time,  which  might  be  much  better  employed,  and  as  bringing 
before  the  mind  many  things  of  Avliich  we  should  willingly  be 
ignorant. 

In  the  proper  conduct  of  female  education,  it  is  scarcely  less 
important  to  secure  salutary  ignorance  than  sound  knowledge. 
There  are  many  books  which  it  is  important  that  a  Christian 
Avoman  should  not  have  read,  which  she  sliould  blush  to  know. 
A  large  part  of  wisdom  consists  in  an  intelligent  ignorance,  and 
never  perhaps  does  human  nature  appear  at  once  so  grand  and 
so  lordly  as  in  one  who  unites  the  ignorant  simplicity  of  a  little 
child  with  the  splendor  of  a  highly  disciplined  and  gifted  mind. 
This  is,  indeed,  Coleridge's  conception  of  genius. 

Thus  far  wc  have  considered  female  education  principally  in 
its  relation  to  the  individual,  as  giving  her  the  means  of  gaining 
an  honorable  living,  as  developing  the  gifts  bestowed  on  her  by 
her  Maker,  and  as  opening  to  her  fountains  of  the  purest  joy. 
We  should  not,  however,  overlook  altogether  its  relations  to 
society  and  the  State. 

All  the  highest  interests  of  the  human  race  are  bound  up  with 
the  intellectual  and  social  elevation  of  Avonian.  As  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  man  may  be  measured  by  his 
estimate  of  the  female  sex,  so  those  nations  Avhich  have  honored 
woman  have  themselves  been  worthy  of  honor ;  and  those  periods 
of  the  national  history  in  which  she  has  been  most  highly  regard- 
ed have  been  the  purest  and  the  happiest.  The  annals  of  Judah 
and  Israel  show  that  woman  is  the  fountain  of  virtue  in  a  com- 
munity.    No  matter  how  pious  the  father,  the  defections  and 
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idolatries  of  the  son  are  fully  explained,  when  it  is  added  that 
his  mother  was  of  the  wicked  house  of  Ahab.  And  even  the 
wise  heart  of  Solomon  was  turned  aside  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  to  the  service  of  Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians, 
and  Milcom,  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,  through  the 
seductive  agency  of  his  idolatrous  wives. 

Public  morality  is  dependent  on  private  morality,  and  private 
morality  is  dependent  on  the  character  and  influence  of  woman. 
Even  the  physical  well-being  and  ultimately  the  very  existence 
of  the  State  itself,  is  dependent  on  public  morality,  incorruptible 
fidelity,  unblemished  honor, ,  invincible  courage,  self-sacrificing 
patriotism.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  corruption  and 
overthrow  of  ancient  Rome.  The  destruction  of  private  morality 
is  peculiarly  fatal ;  is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  very  vitals  of  the 
commonwealth ;  the  poisoning  the  very  fountains  of  the  public 
health ;  the  smothering  in  the  very  cradle  the  infant  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 

On  the  contrary,  no  deed  of  magnanimity  or  virtue  is  ever  lost 
or  spent.  Not  only  is  it  recorded  in  heaven  and  treasured  there, 
but  it  is  added  to  the  permanent  and  most  precious  treasures  of 
this  earth.  It  is  the  inspiration  ,jOf  coming  centuries,  and  the 
diadem  of  all  after  ages. 
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History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  i;n  the  time  of  Calvin.  By 
J.  H.  Merle  D'Aueigne,  D.  D.  Yol.  IV.  England,  Gene- 
va, France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter 
&  Brothers:  1866:  pp.  491,  12 mo. 

This  volume  ap})ears  to  us  to  be  characterised  by  fewer  of  the 
defects  of  D'Aubigne's  peculiar  style,  than  either  of  the  prece- 
ding. 

As  the  reader  would  infer  from  the  title  page  copied  above,  it 
recounts  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  several 
different  counltries  of  Europe.  Calvin,  however,  does  not  appear 
at  all  upon  tho^stage ;  has  not  yet  reached  Geneva ;  and  is  in 
fact  barely  referred  to,  and  we  believe  not  more  than  once 
named.  It  is  a  book  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  It  certain- 
ly is  better  suited  to  attract  young  readers  of  high  intelligence 
than  most  of  the  works  published  for  their  use;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  oldest,  wisest,  and  most  learned  divine,  the  great- 
est statesman,  the  profoundest  philosopher,  would  be  well  em- 
ployed in  studying  carefully  its  pages.  We  would  rather  have  a 
Christian  family  furnished  with  these  four  volumes  of  church 
history  than  with  fifty  of  the  ordinary  religious  books  that  are 
bought  and  read  for  edification  by  pious  people.  No  young  man 
in  all  these  suffering  Southern  States,  Avhethcr  in  college,  on  the 
farm,  or  behind  the  counter,  could  spend  his  leisure  hours  more 
profitably  or  pleasantly  than  with  this  writer.  And  whenever 
any  Protestant  has  the  opportunity  to  recommend  a  good  book 
to  a  Roman    Catholic  friend,   let  him   persuade   them  to  give 
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D'Aubigne  a  candid  reading.  So,  too,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  this  book  as  well  calculated  to  benefit  any  reader 
whose  mind  has  been  poisoned  with  infidel,  opinions.' 

We  take  occasion  here  to  remark  that  a  number  of  typograph- 
ical errors  disfigure  this  edition,  as  may  be  seen  on  pages  19,  33, 
235,  305,  315,  382,  and  433. 

The  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England,  is  drawn  in 
the  following  terms  :  "  Then  the  king  rose  ;  his  princely  stature, 
his  royal  air,  his  majestic  manners,  overawed  the  crowd."  P.  105. 
"  Henry  YIII.  united  strength  of  body  with  strength  of  will ; 
both  were  marked  on  his  manly  form.  Lively,  active,  eager, 
vehement,  impatient,  and  voluptuous, — whatever  he  was,  he  was 
with  his  whole  soul.  He  was,  at  first,  all  heart  for  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  he  went  barefoot  on  pilgrimages,  wrote  against  Luther, 
and  flattered  the  Pope.  But  before  long  be  grew  tired  of  Rome 
without  desiring  the  Reformation.  Profoundly  selfish,  he  cared 
for  himself  alone.  If  the  papal  domination  offended  him,  evan- 
gelical liberty  annoyed  him.  He  meant  to  remain  master  in  his 
own  house — the  only  master,  and  master  of  all.  Even  without 
the  divorce,  Henry  woiild  possibly  have  separated  from  Rome. 
Rather  than  endure  any  contradiction,  this  singular  man  put  to 
death  friends  and  enemies,  bishops  and  missionaries,  ministers  of 
fetate  and  favorites — even  his  wives.  Such  was  the  prince  whom 
the  Reformation  found  King  of  England."  Pp.  20,  21.  And 
yet  the  king  could  listen  to  a  petition  "with  his  characteristic 
dignity,  and  also  with  a  certain  kindhness."  P.  12.  And  when 
Father  Forest,  superior  of  the  monks  of  St.  Francis  and  confess- 
or to  the  unfortunate  Queen  Catherine,  attacked  Henry  violently 
in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  and  was  summoned  for  it  to  the 
court,  "What  will  be  done  with  him?"  asked  people;  "but 
instead  of  sending  him  to  prison,  as  many  expected,  the  king 
received  him  well,  spoke  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  and  '  sent  him 
a  great  piece  of  beef  from  his  own  table.'  "  P.  104.  But  "like 
all  the  Plantagencts,  Henry  YIII.  would  not  suffer  his  clergy  to 
resist  him."  P.  17.  "Accordingly,  he  sent  for  the  Speaker  of 
the  Commons,  and  said  to  him:  'On  examining  the  matter  closely, 
I  find  that  the  bishops,  instead  of  being  wliolly  my  subjects,  are 
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only  so  by  halves.  *  *  *  I  refer  the  matter  to  your  care.' " 
P.  89.  And  when  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  only  bishop  who 
frankly  opposed  the  divorce  and  the  royal  supremacy,  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  poisoned  by  his  cook,  and  calumny  even 
aimed  at  the  throne,  Henry  hearing  of  this  "  resolved  to  make 
short  work  of  all  such  nonsense;  he  ordered  the  offence  to  be 
deemed  as  high-treason,  and  the  wretched  cook  was  taken  to 
Smithiield,  there  to  be  boiled  to  death.  This  was  a  variation  of 
the  penalty  pronounced  upon  the  Evangelicals."  P.  68.  Final- 
ly, "  Henry  VIII.,  of  little  interest  as  an  individual,  though 
great  as  a  king,  and  who  was  truly  the  father,  predecessor,  and 
forerunner  of  EHzabeth  and  her  reign,  even  while  striving 
ineffectually  to  preserve  the  Catholic  doctrines  in  his  realm ; 
separated  it  decisively  from  the  papacy,  and  by  so  doing, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  liberty  and  greatness  of  England." 
P.  348. 

On  the  subject  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine,  D'Aubigne 
maintains,  and  we  believe  correctly,  that  not  "  passion  alone 
urged  him  to  action."  "The  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne  had  for  a  century  filled  the  country  with  confusion  and 
blood.  This,  Henry  could  not  forget.  Would  the  struggles  of 
the  two  Roses  be  renewed  after  his  death,  occasioning  perhaps 
the  destruction  of  an  ancient  monarchy  ?  If  Mary,  a  princess  of 
delicate  health,  should  die,  Scotland,  France,  the  party  of  the 
White  Rose,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  wife  was  Henry's  sister, 
might  bring  the  kingdom  into  endless  wars.  And  even  if  Mary's 
days  were  prolonged,  her  title  to  the  crown  might  be  disputed, 
no  female  sovereign  having  as  yet  sat  upon  the  throne.  Another 
train  of  ideas  also  occupied  the  king's  mind.  He  inquired  sin- 
cerely whether  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  his  brother  was 
lawful.  Even  before  its  consummation,  he  had  felt  doubts  about 
it.  But  even  his  defenders,  if  there  are  any,  must  acknowledge 
that  one  circumstance  contributed  at  this  time  to  give  universal 
force  to  these  scruples.   *****     JJe  loved  another  woman. 

"  Catholic  writers  imagine  that  this  guilty  motive  Avas  the  only 
one.  It  is  a  mistake ;  for  the  two  former  indisputably  occupied 
Henry's  mind.     As  for  parliament  and  people,   the  king's  love 
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for  Anne  Boleyn  affected  them  very  little.  It  wag  the  reason  of 
state  which  made  them  regard  the  divorce  as  just  and  necessary." 
P.  21. 

In  1530,  the  king  sent  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  (the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,)  and  two  English  bishops, 
to  explain  to  Charles  Y.,  the  nephew  of  Catherine,  and  to  the 
pope,  his  serious  motives  to  separation.  Thomas  Cranmer, 
afterwards  archbishop,  appeared  one  day  at  the  king's  closet 
with  a  manuscript  treatise,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  word  of 
God  is  above  all  human  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  forbids  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow.  Henry  read  it,  and  demanded  if  Cran- 
mer felt  strong  enough  to  maintain  his  propositions  before  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  Cranmer  assenting,  was  added  to  the  deputa- 
tion. When  they  appeared  before  Clement  VII.,  the  cunning, 
false,  and  cowardly  occupant  of  the  Roman  see,  whom  Charles  V. 
and  Henry  VIII.  were  now  pressing  so  hard  from  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  pontiff  graciously  put  forth  his  slippered  foot  according 
to  custom,  that  the  envoys  of  the  ''■  Defender  of  the  Faith"  might 
kiss  it.  The  proud  earl  refused  to  do  so.  But  a  fine  spaniel 
with  long  silky  hair,  brought  with  him  from  England,  flew  at  the 
foot  and  caught  the  "pope  by  his  great  toe.  Clement  hastily 
drew  it  back.  The  ambassadors  hid  their  faces  and  their  laugh- 
ter behind  their  long  rich  sleeves.  "  That  dog  was  a  protestant,'' 
said  a  reverend  father.  When  the  pope  was  closing  the  inter- 
view, he  proposed  to  introduce  the  embassy  to  Charles  V.,  then 
at  Bologna  with  the  pontiff.  The  superior  gave  them  a  cold 
reception,  told  the  earl  he  could  not  be  heard,  being  a  party  to 
the  affair,  and  soon  ended  the  conference  by  abruptly  turning 
his  back  upon  Wiltshire. 

Henry  at  the  same  time  invited  all  the  Universities  of 
Christendom  to  express  their  opinions.  First  Cambridge,  then 
Oxford,  and  likewise  Paris,  Orleans,  Augers,  Bourges,  and 
Toulouse  in  France,  and  then  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Ferrara  in 
Italy,  all  declared  the  marriage  sinful  and  the  divorce  impera- 
tively necessary.  With  some  of  these  learned  bodies,  threats 
upon  the  one  hand  and  money  on  the  other,  were  employed ;  but 
others  of  them  gave  their  judgment  freely  and  conscientiously. 
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Amidst  thi^  harmony  of  the  whole  papal  world,  one  author 
tells  us  that  there  was  dissent  and  opposition  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Some  have  said  the  divorce  caused  the  English  Refor- 
mation. But  "the  fathers  and  the  children  of  the  Reformation," 
says  D'Aubignd,  "opposed  the  divorce."  "  The  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man reformers  having  been  summoned  to  give  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  Luther,  (Ecolampadius,  Zwingle  Bucer,  Grynaeus,  and 
even  Calvin,  all  expressed  the  same  opinion."  He  proceeds  to 
quote  Luther  as  condemning  the  sinful  marriage,  but'  maintain- 
ing that  the  divorce  would  be  a  greater  sin ;  for  God's  law  is,  a 
man  must  cleave  unto  Ids  ivife.  And  he  adds,  "  The  collective 
opinion  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  was  in  conformity  with  the  just 
and  Christian  sentiments  of  Luther."     P.  42. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  author's  estimate  of 
these  sentiments.  But  without  entering  into  that  discussion 
here,  we  wish  simply  to  say  that  we  are  persuaded  he  has  fallen 
into  an  error  in  classing  Calvin  with  the  Lutherans  as  disap- 
proving of  the  divorce.  He  undoubtedly  held  that  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow  is  always  sinful,  and  his  opinions  on  that 
point  (as  expressed  in  the  letter  referred  to  by  the  author)  are 
set  forth  in  the  strongest  terms.  So  far  lie  agreed  with  Luther. 
But  that  letter  certainly  does  not  contain  a  word  against  the 
divorce,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  evidence  existing  that  Calvin 
did  condemn  that  divorce.  Indeed,  we  are  satisfied  that  he  did 
not.  And  we  suppose  that  D'Aul)ign6's  language  on  this  point 
was  just  a  lapsus  penno'.. 

Henry's  embassy  to  Clement  and  to  Charles  had  failed. 
Meanwhile  the  two  archbishops,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, sundry  mar([uises,  earls,  bishops,  barons,  abbots,  and  eleven 
members  of  the  Lower  House,  in  a  written  petition  besought  the 
pontiff  to  yield  to  Henry's  wishes.  Clement  revolved  the  subject 
two  months  and  a  half  more  without  answering.  What  perplexed 
him  was  how  to  harmonise  the  will  of  the  English  king,  who 
desired  another  wife,  and  that  of  Charles  V.,  who  insisted  that 
he  ought  to  keep  the  old  one.  The  pontiff  could  conceive  of  but 
one  mode  of  satisfying  both  the  princes  at  once — let  the  king 
have  the  two  wives  together!    Cardinal  Wolscy  had  entertained 
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this  idea.     Two  years  before,  (that  is,  in  1528,)  the  pope  had 
hinted  at  it.     He  now  recurred  to  it.     Sending  for  Da  Casale  he 
said ;  "  This  is  what  we  have  hit  upon ;  we  permit  his  majesty  to 
have  two  wives."     The  infallible  pontiff  proposed  bigamy  to  a 
king !    Again,   two  years  after  this  period,  (viz.  in  1532,)  he 
again  advised  Henry  to  commit  the  crime  of  bigamy.     Again, 
for  the  third  time,  Henry  declined  the  suggestion.     Full  of  fears 
that  Rome  was  at  length  about  to  lose  England,  the  unhappy 
pope  resolves  to  make  another  effort  to  persuade  Charles  V.  not 
to  oppose  the  divorce.     In  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  on  the 
18th  November,  accompanied  by  six  cardinals  and  a  few  other 
attendants,  he  travelled  on  a  mule's  back  over  muddy  roads 
and  across  dangerous  fords  and  through  torrents  of  rain  twenty 
days'  journey  to  Bologna,  which  he  reached  in  a  miserable  plight 
indeed.     Here  he  wrought  with  a  zeal  and  craft  to  change  the 
emperor's  mind.     But  just  about  this  time,  Henry  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  pope  was  trifling  with  him,  and  accordingly 
followed  the  inclination  of  his  own  will,  and  the  course  of  his 
people's  interests,  and  made  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife.     On  the 
folloAving  23d  May,  the  decree  of  divorce  was  pronounced  by 
Archbishop   Cranmer,   and  the   archiepiscopal   court.     On   the 
28th  May,  this  court  declared  officially  that  Henry  and  Anne 
had  been  lawfully  wedded.     Shortly  afterwards  this  union  was 
sealed  with  the  pomp  of  a  coronation.     There  was  a  procession 
of  barges  and  barques  richly  and  gaily  ornamented,  conveying, 
some  of  them,  the  nobility  of  England,  and  others  the  different 
companies  of  London  city,  whilst  a  thousand  boats  and  skiffs 
covered  the  river.     The  procession  set  out  from  Greenwich,  and 
landed  at  the  Tower-gate.     There,   amidst  countless  trumpets 
sounding  and  a  peal  from  all  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  Henry  met 
Anne  and  kissed  her,   and  the  new  queen  triumphantly  entered 
the  Tower  from  whence  three  years  later  she  was  to  issue  by  his 
order  and  mount,  an  innocent  victim,   the  cruel  scaffold.     This 
unfortunate  woman  ascending  now  the  throne  of  England,  there 
was  another   unfortunate  woman   at  the  same  time  descending 
from  the  same  giddy  height.     The  latter,  says  our  author,  repre- 
sented the  old  times  and  the  Roman  papacy ;  the  former  the 
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new  times  that  were  then  coming  in  and  the  life  and  liberty  they 
brought  with  them.  The  one  died  in  disgrace  but  in  peace,  with 
friends  and  servants  attending  her  to  the  last ;  the  other,  so 
young  and  beautiful,  upon  a  scaffold,  praying  God  to  bless  the 
prince  who  was  taking  her  life. 

Amongst   the   actors  of  this  period  in  England,   whom  the 
author  sets  prominently  before  us,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Cranmer,  Tyndale,  Fryth,  and  Latimer,  we  select  the 
last  only  that  we  may  present  the  bold  and  faithful  preacher  to 
our  readers.     Henry  VIII.  had  made  this  evangelical  doctor  one 
of  his  chaplains.     It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  undertake  to  lead 
such  a  monarch.     But  Latimer  nobly  resolved  to  make  Henry 
understand  that  he  must  begin  at  home,  if  he  would  have  any 
real  reformation.     "Wherefore,    gracious   king,"    he  wrote  to 
Henry,  "  remember  yourself.     Have  pity  on  your  soul  and  think 
that  the  day  is  even  at  hand  when  you  shall  give  an  account  of 
your  office  and  of  the  blood  that   hath  been   shed  with  your 
sword."     Pp.  48,  49.     The  absolute   monarch  was  sometimes 
generous,  and  Latimer's  faithfulness  did  not  anger  him.     Lat- 
imer's idea  of  oratory  was  to  preach  a  crucified  Christ.     He 
even  held  up  also  before  Henry  that  Scripture  is  above  all  the 
powers   of  the  earth,    being   the   word    of  the   great,    eternal, 
almighty,    everlasting    God.     Every   ruler    of  men    must    give 
credence  to  tliis  word.     At  the  same  time,   Latimer  did   not 
"put  'the  two  swords'  into  one  hand.     'In  this  world  God  hath 
two  swords,'  he  said;  'the  temporal  sword  resteth  in  the  hands 
of  kings,   whercunto   all   subjects — as  well  the    clergy   as   the 
laity — be  subject.     The  spiritual  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers  and  preachers  of  God's  word  to  correct  and  reprove. 
Make  not  a  mingle-mangle  of  them.     To  God  give  thy  soul,  thy 
faith ;  *   *  *  to  the  king  tribute  and  reverence.'  "     Pp.  49,  50. 
More  than  all  the  ministers  of  the  word  in  London  did  Latimer 
exasperate  the  friends  of  Rome.     In  the  midst  "^sf  the  costly 
trappings,  solemn  banquets,  the  excesses  of  pride,  the  floods  of 
pleasure  and  debauchery,  which  marked  the  magnificent,  worldly, 
wicked  court  of  Henry,  priests  on  the  one  hand,   and  courtiers 
on  the  otlior,  could  not  endure  Latimer's  sermons.     lie  had  the 
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dangerous  gift  of  sarcasm,  and  with  this  he  would  also  lash  the 
persecuting  prelates  who  had  just  put  Bilney  and  some  other 
martyrs  to  death.  Preaching  from  the  text,  "Ye  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace,"  he  exclaimed,  "What,  St.  Paul  say 
No  more  law !  St.  Paul  invite  Christians  to  break  the  law ! 
Quick  !  inform  against  St.  Paul ;  seize  him,  and  take  him  before 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  London  !  *  *  *  The  good  apostle  must  be 
condemned  to  bear  a  fagot  at  St.  Paul's  cross.  What  a  goodly 
sight  to  see  St.  Paul,  with  a  fagot  on  his  back,  before  my  lord  in 
person,  seated  on  his  episcopal  throne !  *  *  *  But  no !  I  am 
mistaken,  his  lordship  would  not  be  satisfied  with  so  little  !  *  *  * 
he  would  sooner  burn  him."     P.  96. 

This  language  was  t^  cost  Latimer  dear.  He  was  denounced 
and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  bishop.  He  was  sick  at 
the  time,  and  like  most  men  of  ardent  temperament  was  easily 
dejected.  Yet,  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  set  out  for 
London.  He  was  not  Latimer's  ordinary,  but  he  was  Bishop 
Stokcsley,  an  able  and  a  violent  man,  and  he  persuaded  the 
archbishop  to  empower  him  to  lay  hold  on  the  reformer.  Six- 
teen articles  on  purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  etc.,  were 
presented  him  to  sign.  He  refused.  Repeatedly  he  was  brought 
up  to  go  through  the  same  scene.  Then  they  changed  their 
tactics  and  labored  to  tease  and  embarrass  him  with  innumerable 
questions,  successive  relays  of  these  adversaries  being  allowed, 
Avithout  any  interval,  to  bait  their  unfortunate  victim.  On  one 
of  these  days,  entering  the  hall  of  his  persecutors,  he  observed 
some  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  furniture.  Some  tapes- 
try covered  up  the  fire-place.  There  was  a  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Latimer  was  seated  betwixt  the  table  and  the 
chimney.  One  of  the  more  aged  of  the  bishops,  whom  he  had 
considered  to  be  his  friend,  pleaded  his  own  deafness,  and  called 
upon  the  reformer  to  speak  a  little  louder.  Latimer  was  aroused 
by  the  remark,  and  heard  in  the  fire-place  a  pen  moving  upon 
paper.  From  that  moment  he  was  more  cautious  in  his  replies. 
After  this  the  effect  of  kind  blandishments  was  tried  in  vain. 
At  last  they  threatened  him  with  the  stake,  and  did  finally 
proceed  to   excommunicate  and  shut  him  up  in  the  Lollard's 
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Tower.  But  the  rule  of  the  papacy  was  coming  to  an  end  in 
England,  and  Latimer  was  the  king's  chaplain.  Some  dexterous 
prelates  suggested  to  obtain  some  concession  from  him,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  and  then  report  every  where  that  he  had  recanted. 
"  Accordingly,  some  priests  Avent  to  him.  '  Will  you  yield  any 
thing?'  they  demanded.  'I  have  been  too  violent,'  said  Lat- 
imer, 'and  I  humble  myself  accordingly.'  'But  will  you  not 
recognise  the  merit  of  works  ?'  '  No  !'  '  Prayers  to  the  saints  ?' 
'  No  !'  '  Purgatory  ?'  '  No  !'  '  The  power  of  the  keys  given  to 
the  popes  ?'  'No  !  I  tell  you.'  "  Then  one  of  them  referred  to 
Luther's  sanction  of  the  crucifix  and  images  of  saints  used  to 
remind  us  of  them,  but  not  to  worship  them.  Latimer  declared 
he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  They  hasj^ened  to  carry  the  news 
to  the  bishops.  It  was  a  signal  defeat.  Little  had  been  gained. 
Yet  they  knew  the  king  w^ould  not  suifer  his  chaplain  to  be 
burnt.  Convocation  decided  that  if  Master  Latimer  would  sign 
the  two  articles  he  should  be  absolved  from  the  sentence  of 
excommunication. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  that  part  of  this  volume 
which  relates  to  England,  is  the  very  kindly  spirit  its  author 
cherislies  towards  the  Established  Church  of  that  country,  his 
disposition  constantly  to  apologize  for  its  defects,  and  his  man- 
ifest desire  by  words  of  love  and  charity,  to  provoke  that  body 
to  perfect  the  reformation  in  its  bosom.  It  is  a  noble  and  Chris- 
tian purpose,  worthy  of  all  imitation.  We  would  welcome  every 
manifestation  of  the  disposition  amongst  evangelical  Protestant 
Christians  to  draw  together,  instead  of  apart.  Fruitless  this 
effort  will  probably  prove — yet  not  in  vain. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  English  portion  of  this 
volume,  that  no  space  can  be  allowed  to  any  criticism  of  the 
extremely  interesting  details  it  furnishes  relative  to  Geneva, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Queen's  English.     Stray  Notes  on  Speaking  and 

Spelling.     By  Henry  Alford,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Tenth  Thousand.    Alexander  Strahan,  London  and  New  York. 

1866 :  pp.  287. 

This  quaint  title  is  a  good  introduction  to  a  very  sensible 
book ;  written  in  that  homely  and  vigorous  English  which  has 
become  classical  in  England  since  the  days  of  Arnold  of  Eugby. 
What  we  have  to  say  of  it  can  be  best  reached  by  a  word  or  two 
on  the  course  of  a  language,  and  the  law  of  its  progress. 

Idioms  are  peculiarities :  idioma,  what  is  one's  own ;  then, 
what  bears  the  mark  of  being  one's  own ;  i.  e.  what  is  unlike 
other  people's.  The  word  had  no  original  reference  to  language, 
but  we  have  appropriated  it  to  those  peculiarities  which  charac- 
terise languages.  But  peculiarities  can  only  be  predicated  of 
one  tongue,  as  compared  with  others,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  other  things  in  common  among  them.  There  must  be 
general  laivs  of  language,  or  there  could  be  no  idioms.  Rules 
must  exist,  or  there  can  be  no  departures  from  them. 

A  step  farther :  laws  of  language  are  laws  of  the  utterance  of 
thought,  and  therefore,  almost  necessarily,  laws  of  thought.  An 
idiom,  therefore,  marks  a  departure  from  the  common  way  of 
thinking  out  one's  thought :  out,  that  is,  into  speech.  Its  origin 
must  be  either  accidental,  i.  e.  due  to  some  quaint  talker  and  his 
happy  hit,  long  ago,  (many  idioms  are  the  debris  of  proverbs  ;) 
or  historical — founded  on  some  now  obsolete  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage; or  moral — growing  out  of  some  characteristic  temper  of 
the  people  in  earlier  days. 

Much  of  this  Dean  Alford  has  noticed ;  but  he  has  failed  to 
remark,  as  Dr.  Trench  had  failed  before  him,  that  the  gradual 
enriching  of  a  language,  through  the  nation's  commerce  with 
other  nations  and  their  tongues,  tends  directly  and  strongly  to 
remove  these  exceptional  phenomena  from  our  speech.  This,  in 
many  ways ;  of  which,  let  two  suffice  for  present  mention. 

One  is,  the  instinctive  impulse  of  a  people  who  court  the  socie- 
ty of  the  world,  to  remove  the  barriers  which  keep  out  foreigners 
from  the  free  use  of  the  vernacular.    Tlie  other,  far  deeper,  more 
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silent,  more  important  is,  the  increasing  need  of  regulating  a 
language,  as  its  complications  increase. 

Within  our  memory,  our  dictionaries  have  advanced  from 
forty-five  thousand  words  to  eighty  thousand.  The  volume  of 
our  speech  has  thus  nearly  doubled.  If  idioms  had  increased  in 
the  same  ratio,  the  language  would  have  been  intolerably  over- 
loaded, before  this  time,  with  exceptional  phrases  which  could  be 
retained  in  use  only  by  the  memory,  and  in  the  face  of  the  nobler 
faculties.  Around  the  actual  speech  of  man,  the  shadow  project- 
ed by  Thought  upon  Life,  there  will  always  be  a  penumbra  of 
obsolescent  words  and  forms.  Better,  perhaps,  describe  them  as 
sparks,  once  part  of  the  locomotive's  fire  and  propelling  force, 
now  glimmering  a  moment  in  the  rear,  and  now  extinct. 

What,  then,  is  the  only  indication  of  an  idiom?  Usage, 
unquestionably,  as  the  Dean  admits  in  paragraphs  67,  69. 
What  is  the  proper  corrector  of  idioms,  and  gradual  restorer  of 
the  dominion  of  law  in  speech  ?  Usage,  again,  beyond  all  doubt. 
And  under  what  impulse  does  usage  obliterate  idioms,  and 
replace  them  with  terms  conformed  to  rule  ?  The  impulse  to 
remove  complexities  and  perplexities  out  of  a  language  which  is 
spreading  as  our  race  is  spreading,  over  all  lands  and  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth ;  which  must  either  conform  its  graceful 
movements  to  the  laws  of  thought,  or  break  up  into  endless 
dialects. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  what  a  hopeless  task  Dr.  Alford  has 
undertaken,  if  he  thinks  to  read  back  into  the  language  such 
phrases  as  "it  is  me,"  "it  is  him,"  "it  is  her."  Par.  192  seq. 
Nor  will  Dr.  Latham's  etymological  defence,  quoted  in  loco,  viz., 
that  "me"  is  a  secondary  nominative,  and  not  the  proper  objec- 
tive case  of  "  I,"  relieve  the  matter,  or  prevent  the  language 
from  growing  right  in  that  particular.  "Me"  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  a  secondary  nominative  in  any  other  case  than  this ; 
the  English-American  instinct  of  thought  has  written  "  c?e?e" 
against  it ;  and  deletum  it  is,  accordingly.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  "those  kind,"  "these  sort," 
(par.  95);  "as  thee"  for  "as  thou,"  (par.  1996);  the  placing 
"both"  and  "only"   at  the  wrong  point  in  the  sentence,  as  in 
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the  phrase,  "  They  broke  down  both  the  door  of  the  stable  and 
of  the  cellar"  ;  and  the  like. 

Much  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  endeavor  to  arrest  the 
elimination  of  the  letter  "u"  from  a  large  class  of  words,  such  as 
labor,  favor,  and  honor.  The  curious  part  of  the  matter  is,  that 
Dean  Alford  is  compelled  to  admit  that  "emperor,"  "orator," 
and  several  others,  once  had  the  "u"  which  it  would  now  be  an 
affectation  to  restore.  Yet  "honor"  and  "favor,"  are  "abom- 
inations," as  Archdeacon  Hare  and  he  agree  !  They  can  no  more 
prevent  the  one  rectification,  made  not  by  pedants,  but  by  the 
general  instinct,  than  they  can  undo  the  other. 

The  author  has  marked  the  phrase,  "  doubt  hut  that,''  instead 
of  "doubt  that,"  as  a  vulgarism.  It  is  singular  that  so  good  a 
scholar  should  not  have  recognised  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
classicism.     ^^  Dubito  quiii'  is  the  parent  of  it. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  either  that  Dean  Alford  is  a 
blind  conservative,  or  that  we  accept  the  infinite  purisms  of 
New  England,  in  spelling  and  grammar,  as  legitimate  progress. 
Many  of  these  are  as  offensive  to  the  taste  as  the  corresponding 
pronunciation  is  to  the  ear.  Nothing  would  more  surely  and 
utterly  vulgarise  our  noble  tongue  than  to  intrust  it  to  such 
"  tailors'  'prentice  hands,"  to  snip  and  cabbage  at  their  will. 

The  above  exceptions  apart — these,  and  some  smaller  of  the 
same  Sort,* — the  book  is,  as  we  said,  a  capital  one.  The  com- 
parison of  the  Queen's  English  and  the  Queen's  Highw^ay, 
(par.  4,)  is  a  model  of  scholarly  wit.  The  general  treatment  of 
abuses  of  language  is  exceedingly  good  ;  the  reasoning  occasion- 
ally lucid  and  forcible  'to  a  delightful  degree.  See,  as  an  example, 
the  discussion,  (par.  183,)  on  "the  three  first,"  or  "the  first 
three."  And  we  confess  the  spicy  flavor,  to  us,  of  the  par- 
agraph (8)  which  "touches  up"  our  Northern  friends  about 
their  English  and  their  morals. 


*  E.  g.  "  Summons"  should  not  have  been  toleruted  as  a  verb  ;  nor  "leav- 
ing," used  absolutely,  defended;  nor  "on  to,"  for  "on,"  pronounced  good 
grammar;  and  "reliable,"  for  trustworthy,  should  have  been  handled 
more  severely. 

-  X.t-i. 
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Some  of  tlie  stories  told  are  excellent,  and  lose  nothing  in  the 
telling  ;  while  the  collection  of  blunders  from  various  quarters  is 
more  laughable  than  Punch.  And  the  advice  in  the  concluding 
pages,  both  as  to  the  style  of  it,  and  the  spirit  of  it,  is  above 
praise. 

We  have  reserved  two  notes  to  tlie  last.  The  first  relates  to 
Dean  Alford's.  omission,  in  criticising  the  use  of  the  objective 
"whom"  for  the  nominative  ''who,"  to  point  out  that  gram- 
matical error — where  such  errors  are  so  rare — in  our  English 
Bible,  (Matt.  xvi.  13,  15,)  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son 
of  man,  am  ?  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?"  The  test  is,  "  Ye  say 
that  I  am" — not  him,  but  "he."  "Who"  must  take  the  place 
of  "he,"  and  "whom"  only  of  "Am." 

The  second  relates  to  the  very  tame  and  slight  censure  set 
down  against  the  word  "female,"  used  for  "woman"  or  "lady." 
If  there  is  a  supreme  vulgarism  "leaking  up"  into  good  society 
from  the  regions  below,  it  is  that.  All  the  instincts  of  refined 
thought  and  language  repel  us  from  applying  the  name  of  a  class 
to  the  highest  member  of  the  class.  Contrariwise,  the  tendency 
of  generic  words  is  to  settle  down  upon  the  less  honorable  species 
contained  under  it.  The  word  "limbs,"  if  used  restrictively, 
invariably  suggests,  not  arms,  but  legs.  "  Speech"  means  prose, 
unless  you  specify  poetry.  "Man"  and  "woman,"  are  felt  not 
to  designate,  though  they  include,  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

The  apparent  exception,  as  respects  this  last  example,  is  just 
such  a  one  as  proves  the  rule.  Wc  do  sometimes  employ  the 
word  "man"  to  express  something  more  than  can  be  conveyed 
by  the  word  "gentleman;"  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  very 
emphasis  put  upon  the  word,  when  that  idea  is  to  be  conveyed, 
shows  that  it  is  used  exceptionally.  Without  that  special  em- 
phasis, importing  that  for  the  nonce  the  very  highest  attributes 
of  man  are  alone  remembered,  the  word  conveys  a  lower,  and  not 
a  higher  epithet  than  "gentleman." 

The  term  "female,"  therefore,  applied  to  woman,  bears  doAvn 
the  idea  of  woman  to  the  lowest  class  of  predicates  indicated  by 
it.  It  has  not  a  lingering  trace  of  that  aroma  of  grace  and 
sweetness  wliich  lingers  about  every  honest  name  of  the  gentler 
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sex.  It  is  dusty,  ill-flavored,  unhandsome,  materialistic ;  learned 
from  the  dollar-mad  people  who  love  us  so  ivell.  And  as  for 
"Female  Institutes,"  "Female  Colleges,"  etc.,  etc.,  grammar 
abominates  the  heresy,  as  refinement  denounces  the  vulgarism. 
Is  a  book,  written  by  a  woman,  a  "  Female  Book  ?" 


Nicodemus  with  Jesus :  or  Life  and  Light  for  the  Dark  and 
Lead  World.  By  the  Rev.  J,  M.  P.  Otts.  Philadelphia: 
Jas.  S.  Claxton,  Successor  to  Wm.  S.  &  Alfred  Martien, 
1214  Chestnut  Street.  1867.  Pp.  230 ;  16  mo. 
The  author  of  this  little  work  says  he  is  "  actuated  in  publish- 
ing it  by  a  desire  to  do  good,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
to  a  larger  number  of  persons"  than  assemble  before  him  every 
Sabbath.  It  is  a  worthy  motive,  and  our  personal  knowledge  of 
the  man  gives  us  confidence  in  his  claim  to  be  influenced  by  it. 
And  would  God  that  others  of  our  young  Southern  Presbyterian 
ministers,  who  have  the  requisite  gifts,  were  moved  by  the  same 
impulse  to  make  use  of  their  pens.  Stuart  Robinson,  whose 
name  is  a  passport  to  any  sentiment  all  over  our  Church,  said 
recently  at  Memphis,  that  our  ministers  must  stop  talking  and 
go  to  writing  and  publishing,  if  we  mean  to  stand  in  our  lot. 
The  press,  that  omnipotent  engine,  we  must  indeed  subsidise  for 
tlie  defence,  as  others  are  doing  for  assaults  on  the  truth. 
Mr.  Otts  believes  in  using  the  press  as  one  of  the  talents  in- 
trusted to  us  to  be  used  for  the  glory  of  our  Master.  Let  him 
go  on  to  use  it,  only  taking  ample  time  for  preparation ;  and  the 
Church  will  bless  his  name  long  after  he  shall  sleep  in  the  grave. 
If  we  had  a  trumpet's  tongue,  we  would  cry  aloud  to  our  young 
men  to  awake  to  the  noble  ambition  which  has  stirred  him, — 
that  of  preaching  not  only  to  a  few  hundred  souls,  but  to  many 
thousands,  and  to  fjcnerations  vet  unborn. 

The  idea  of  writing  this  little  work  was  suggested  by  the 
interest  taken  in  the  study  of  our  Lord's  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  first  by  a  large  class  of  Christians  of  various  denom- 
inations which  the  writer  instructs  every  Sabbath  evening,  and 
subsequently  by  his  whole  congregation,  when  he  preached  to 
them  the  substance  of  the  lessons  in  sermons. 
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Our  author  considers,  and  very  properly,  that  every  word  in 
this  conversation  is  pregnant  with  some  most  important  truth, 
and  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption,  including  every  essen- 
tial part  acted  by  God  and  by  man  in  it,  is  here  condensed  very 
marvellously  within  the  limited  compass  of  twenty-one  short 
verses.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  gospel.  It  is  precious  as 
the  diamond,  which  concentrates  the  greatest  riches  in  the  small- 
est compass.  Whoso  reads  and  understands  this  conversation, 
will  know  truth  enough  to  save  his  soul,  and  be  inexcusable  if  it 
is  lost. 

Mr.  Otts  supposes  Nicodemus  not  to  have  come  to  Jesus  by 
night  out  of  any  fear  of  the  rulers,  and  indeed  not  at  all  upon 
his  own  individual  responsibility,  but  as  the  willing  commissioner 
and  representative  of  those  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  were 
Pharisees.  He  infers  the  dreadful  guilt  which  attaches  to  their 
subsequent  persecutions  of  him  whom  they  confessed  on  this 
occasion,  at  the  lips  of  their  messenger,  they  knew  to  he  a  teacher 
sent  from  Grod.  The  great  aggravation  of  their  awful  crime  in 
instigating  the  Romans  to  nail  him  to  the  cross,  is  found,  says 
Mr.  Otts,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  perpetrated  against  the  honest 
convictions  of  their  minds.  ''  His  crucifixion  sprang  from  the 
pure  malice  of  their  hearts ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  is 
that  which  is  perpetrated  by  an  enlightened  mind  through  the 
promptings  of  a  malicious  heart." 

Amongst  numerous  passages  of  great  force  and  beauty,  we  are 
especially  charmed  with  the  exhibition  of  '"  th6  miracle,"  on 
pages  29-34,  and  the  "grounds  of  faith,"  on  pages  118-120. 
We  select  several  passages  as  specimens  of  the  author's  simple, 
forcible,  and  direct  style. 

Speaking  of  the  chief  and  essential  qualification  to  fit  a  man 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  Mr.  Otts  says  : 

"  What  most  of  all  wholly  and  utterly  disqualified  Nicodemus 
for  the  ofiice  which  he  pretended  to  fill,  was  the  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  only  theoretically  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth,  but  he  had  no  experimental  acquaintance  with  it.  He 
had  not  himself  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  how  could 
he  conduct  others  into  it  ?    A   teacher  in  religion,  who  is  intel- 
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lectually  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  is  bad  enough; 
one  that  is  spiritually  a  stranger  to  it,  is  tenfold  worse.  The 
man  who  sets  hiniself  up  as  a  teacher  in  Israel,  and  pretends  to 
preach  the  way  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  denies  the  necessity 
of  the  new  birth,  and  scouts  the  idea  as  something  that  is  absurd 
and  impossible,  is  an  emissary  of  Satan  in  the  camp  of  Im- 
manuel."  P.  113.  "This  great  change  of  heart  and  life  is  an 
essential  and  indispensable  qualification  to  fit  one  to  be  a  teacher 
with  Jesus,  and  all  those  who  were  sent  out  by  him  before  his 
incarnation,  or  that  have  been  sent  out  since,  to  proclaim  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  to  teach  the  mystery  of  regeneration, 
speak  what  they  know  by  their  own  internal  experience,  and 
testify  what  they  have  witnessed  in  the  cases  of  others  converted 
under  their  observation.  This  was  an  additional  reason  why 
their  testimony  should  be  received,  and  a  farther  rebuke  to 
Nicodemus's  unbehef.  This  fact  also  contrasted  Nicodemus,  and 
the  Jewish  teachers  whom  he  represented,  in  a  very  unfavorable 
point  with  the  true  teachers  of  religion.  It  showed  that  the 
former  were  destitute  of  an  essential  qualification  that  must  be 
found  in  all  worthy  teachers  of  religion.  The  destitution  of 
regenerating  grace  was  the  secret  of  their  unbelief,  and  the  real 
cause  why  they  would  not  receive  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and 
his  disciples.  They  were  carnal,  and  could  not  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.  They  rejected  the  gospel  because  it  con- 
demned their  lives.  Their  depravity  was  the  cause  of  their 
unbelief,  and  their  unbelief  was  the  source  of  their  transgres- 
sions."    P.,  122. 

Describing  a  sad  and  an  awful  sight  which  we  may  have 
ourselves  all  witnessed,  Mr.   Otts  says : 

"  How  many  Nicodemuses  have  we  in  the  pulpit  at  this  day ! 
Men,  proud  of  their  talents,  and  vain  of  their  learning,  and  yet 
experimentally  unacquainted  with  the  very  first  elements  of 
religion  !  Men,  as  unfit  to  teach  religion,  and  preach  the  gospel, 
as  the  clown  who  has  not  learned  his  alphabet,  is  unfit  to  teach 
a  grammar-school !  If  they  do  not  belch  out  shocking  blasphe- 
mies into  the  face  of  heaven,^ ;they  babble  nonsense  from  the 
sacred  desk.     They  may  entertain  their  hearers  with  learned 
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disquisitions  in  philosophy,  or  subhme  discourses  on  astronomy, 
or  smooth  and  flowery  discussions  of  morals,  but  they  cannot 
preach  the  gospel,  simply  because  they  have  not  yet  learned  the 
very  alphabet  of  religion."     P.  115. 

Depicting  the  dreadfulness  of  the  sin  of  unbelief,  Mr.  Otts 
says  : 

"  If  we  refuse  to  believe  a  fellow-mortal's  word,  by  that  refusal 
we  implicitly  charge  him  with  falsehood.  On  the  same  grounds, 
when  we  refuse  to  believe  the  gospel,  which  is  God's  word,  we 
thereby  charge  the  great  God  with  lying.  But  the  unbeliever, 
astounded  at  the  malignity  of  the  sin  of  unbelief,  cries  out,  '  You 
cannot  fasten  on  me  the  enormous  sin  of  charging  falsehood  on 
my  Maker,  by  your  fine-spun  argument.  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing !'  Well,  if  the  argument  does  not  please  you,  take 
the  conclusion  in  the  words  of  Scripture.  Open  your  Bible  and 
turn  to  1  John  v.  10,  and  read,  '  lie  that  believeth  not  God,  hath 
made  him  a  liar,  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that  God 
gave  of  his  Son.'  It  is  just  as  certain  that  every  unbeliever 
gives  the  lie  to  God,  as  it  is  certain  that  God  cannot  lie  to  him. 
And  there  is  another  scripture  which  says,  '  He  that  believeth, 
hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.'  John  iii.  33.  Now,  as  the 
faith  of  the  believer  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,  so  the 
unbelief  of  the  unbeliever  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  false.  0 
unbeliever,  you  cannot  escape  this  condemnation,  for  both  reason 
and  Scripture  fasten  it  upon  you  !  Your  unbelief  charges  the 
great  God  with  falsehood,  and  while  you  refuse  to  believe  the 
gospel  and  trust  in  Jesus,  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  make  God 
a  liar.  Your  unbelief  is  the  most  enormous  and  malio-nant  of 
sins,  for  it  is  a  most  contemptuous  slander  cast  upon  the  name  of 
your  holy  Creator,  and  it  goes  as  far  as  mortal  power  can,  to 
undeify  the  Deity  of  heaven,  and  to  make  him  like  the  devil  of 
hell,  who  is  the  father  of  lies,  lie  that  believeth  not  is,  therefore, 
most  justly  condemned  already. 

"Unbelief  does  not  only  aim  a  blow  at  the  character  of  God 
in  general,  but  it  directs  a  particular  blow  at  the  Saviour.  You 
cannot  view  Jesus  in  any  aspect  of  his  character,  in  which 
unbelief  is  not  an  outrage  and  grief  to  him.     He  came  to  this 
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world  in  love,  and  has  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  in  the 
sinner's  stead,  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  Not 
to  believe  in  him,  is  to  despise  his  love,  and  to  reject  his  mercy, 
and  to  do  all  in  the  unbeliever's  power  to  render  his  sufferings  of 
no  effect.  Suppose  that  all  men  should  follow-  the  unbeliever's 
example  so  that  not  a  single  soul  should  believe  in  him,  then  his 
death  would  be  in  vain,  as  not  one  soul  would  be  saved  by  it. 
Would  it  not  be  an  awful  outrage  to  the  love  of  the  crucified 
Saviour,  if  not  one  soul  should  be  saved  by  his  inconceivable 
sufferings  and  death  ?  The  unbeliever  is  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  bring  about  this  very  result,  at  the  mere  thought  of  which  the 
heart  is  appalled.  Unbelief  is  a  greater  outrage  to  Jesus  than 
was  his  crucifixion ;  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  render  his  crucifixion 
of  no  effect."  Pp.  187-190. 

Our  author  has  evidently  pursued  a  wide  range  of  investigation 
in  the  study  of  his  subject,  and  the  fruits  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  more  recent  as  well  as  the  older  expounders  of  the  passage 
he  treats,  appear  on  every  page.  So  also  he  is  a  student  of 
philosophy,  and  it  appears  in  his  handling  of  his  theme,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  never  makes  any  offensive  display.  His  book 
is  divided  into  a  chapter  for  every  verse  of  the  Scripture  which 
records  the  conversation  between  the  divine  founder  of  the  gospel 
and  the  learned  doctor  of  the  law  who  came  to  him  by  night ;  but 
the  chapters  are  sltort,  and  no  waste  words  are  employed.  The 
writer  is  too  earnest  to  lose  time  in  spinning  out  what  he  has  to 
oiTer.  And  although  he  is  called  upon  to  discuss  a  large  variety 
of  subjects  besides  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  many  of  them  of 
equal  importance  with  tliat,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  his  effort 
is  well  sustained  throughout. 

A  fcw^  not  very  important  errors  of  the  press  and  slips  of  the 
autlior's  pen  disfigure  the  book.  On  page  1(5,  we  should  prefer 
to  have  no  comma  in  the  third  line.  On  page  73,  fourth  line,  we 
should  substitute  the  name  «/("6'//s  for  the  pronoun  he.  On  page 
78,  line  twelfth,  the  word  are  sliould  be.  is.  On  page  113,  the 
last  line  of  the  page,  at  after  scouts  is  superfluous.  On  page  114, 
line  twelfth,  there  is  a  faultiness  of  expression.  On  pages  178, 
179,   and   180,   there    is    a    general   manifestation  of  haste   in 
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composition.  But  on  pages  75,  79,  and  201,  there  are  instances 
of  what  we  consider  a  greater  blemish  than  any  of  those  yet 
referred  to.  A  degree  of  coarseness  marks  the  illustrations  there 
employed  which  Mr.  Otts  would  do  well  to  remove  in  his  next 
edition. 


I 

III!'!!: 


Historical    Theology:    A    Review   of    the   Principal  Doctrinal 

Discussions  in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  Apostolic  Age. 

By   the  late  William   Cunningham,  D.  D.,  Principal   and 

Professor  of  Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh.    Edited 

by  his  Literary  Executors.    Snd  Edition.    Edinburgh  :   T.  &  T. 

Clark,  38  George  Street :  1864.    2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  639,  614. 

Dr.  Cunningham  does  hot  in  this  work  "  enter  upon  any  portion 

of  the  history  of  the  Church  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  and 

preceding  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh."     He 

confines  himself  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  "  because  it  affords 

the  largest  amount  of  materials  bearing  upon  theology  properly 

so  called."     He  holds  that  the  chief  interest  of  man  is  to  acquire 

a  knowledge  of  what  God  has  revealed ;  and  that  that  department 

of  Church   history  which  affords   the  most  ample  materials  for 

learning  the  system  of  Christian  theology  is  "just  the  history 

of  the  Church  siiice  the  completed  revelation  of  God's  will  was  jjut 

into  its  hands,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  principal  discussions 

which  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  its  meaning  and  import." 

So  much  for  the  author's  design  in  the  work  before  us. 

Different  historians  adopt  to  some  extent  a  different  periodology ; 
but  there  is  a  general  uniformity  in  the  chief  starting-points 
they  select.  Let  us  compare  those  of  our  author  and  the 
distinguislied  German  professor,  Dr.  Kurtz,  in  his  Manual  of 
Sacred  History. 

The  latter  makes  two  grand  divisions  of  Church  history,  viz., 
1.  The  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man  ;  2.  Redemption  and  Salvation. 
Division  1,  of  course,  is  necessarily  discussed  and  despatched  in 
a  few  pages.  Division  2  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one 
entitled,  The  Plan  of  Salvation  in  its  Introductory  Stages ;  and 
the  other,  The  Plan  of  Salvation  in  its  Fulfilment  and  Final 
Results.     Part  T.  is  again  divided  into  three  chapters,  viz. : 
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Chapter  I.  From  the  Fall  to  the  Deluge. 

Chapter  II.  From  the 

Chf 


iluge  to  the  Calling  of  Abraham. 
III.  From  the  Calling  of  Abraham  to  tl 


Birth  of 


lapter 
Christ. 

This  third  chapter  is  again  subdivided  into  seven  periods,  as 
follows : 

First  Period.  The  Age  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Second  Period.  Moses  and  the  Giving  of  the  Law. 

Third  Period.  Joshua  and  the  Conquest. 

Fourth  Period.  The  Age  of  the  Judges. 

Fifth  Period.  From  Samuel  to  the  Temple  and  the  Division  of 
the  Kingdom. 

Sixth  Period.  From  the  Building  of  the  Temple  to  the  Cessation 
of  Prophecy. 

Seventh  Period.  From  the  Cessation  of  Prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  its  Fulfilment  in  the  New  Testament. 

Part  II.  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  as  follows : 

Chapter  I.  The  Manifestation  of  Salvation  in  the  Person  of 
the  Redeemer. 

Chapter  II.  The  Promulgation  of  Salvation  by  the  Apostles. 

Chapter  III.  The  Appropriation  of  Salvation  by  the  Church. 

Chapter  IV.  Tlie  ultimate  Consummation  of  Salvation. 

Now,  we  hold  Dr.  Kurtz  in  the  highest  respect,  and  consider 
his  Manual  one  of  the  most  clear,  comprehensive,  and  suggestive 
works  within  our  knowledge.  But  this  division  of  his  subject  is 
not  to  our  taste.  Let  us  look  at  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  see  how 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  excels  the  German  Lutheran  in  simplicity 
and  distinctness. 

Our  author  makes  three  dispensations  cover  the  whole  ground, 
viz.,  the  patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian.  The  patri- 
archal dispensation  extends  from  the  fall  to  the  giving  of  the  law 
through  Moses.  It  admits  of  obvious  division  into  three  principal 
periods.  The  first  of  these  runs  from  the  fall  to  the  deluge;  the 
second,  from  the  deluge  to  the  calling  of  Abraham  ;  the  third, 
from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  law.  The 
Mosaic  dispensation  hkewise  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
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periods,  marked,  first,  by  the  giving  of  the  law ;  secondly,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  or  perhaps  better,  the 
building  of  the  temple ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  Christian  dispensation  admits  also  of  a  threefold  division: 
the  ancient  Church,  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  the  modern 
Church. 

Much  the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
Dr.  C.  holds  to  be  that  of  the  Reformation  and  the  centuries 
from  that  era  to  the  present,  because  at  and  since  the  Reformation 
every  topic  in  Christian  theology  has  been  discussed  with  more 
ability  and  learning,  more  rationally,  systematically,  and  satis- 
factorily, than  during  the  whole  previous  period.  He  puts  up 
the  Reformers  and  the  divines  Avho  succeeded  them  as  "  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  the  theologians  of  preceding  generations."  The 
Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen,  he  holds  to  be  "mere  children," 
compared  with  tlie  Reformers  and  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  point  of  intrinsic  merit  as  authors,  or  of  clear, 
intelligent,  or  exhaustive  exposition  of  Christian  truth.  Of  the 
main  topics  of  Christian  theology  which  are  still  the  subject 
occasionally  of  controversial  discussion,  and  so  are  still  of 
practical  importance,  almost  the  only  ones  satisffictorily  discussed 
befoTc  the  Reformation  were  the  Trinity  and  some  of  the  leading 
points  involved  in  the  Pelagian  controversy ;  and  even  these 
have  been  much  better  and  more  fully  discussed  in  modern  than 
in  ancient  times,  i.  c,  in  the  Socinian  and  Arminian  than  in  the 
Arian  and  Pelagian  controversies.  Hence,  according  to  our 
author,  the  last  three  centuries  arc  of  more  consequence  to  be 
studied  than  the  preceding  fourteen ;  the  two  first  not  entering 
into  this  comparison. 

We  content  ourselves  with  simply  stating  these  opinions  of 
Dr.  Cunningham  without  either  endorsing  or  rejecting  them, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  our  space  does  not  admit  of  much 
discussion,  and  secondly,  our  main  object  in  this  notice  is  to 
introduce  this  author  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers. 

What  we  have  quoted  above  will  prepare  the  reader  to  expect 
that  much  the  larger  part  of  this  work  is  occupied  with  contro- 
versies as  between   Rome  and  the  Protestant  churches.     The 
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general  plan  as  stated  by  the  author  is,  first,  to  advert  to  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  as  to  the  nature  and  definition 
of  the  Church  itself;  then  to  give  some  notice  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  at  which  the  first  controversy  which  ever  arose  in  the 
Church  was  taken  up  and  disposed  of;  and  then  to  proceed  and 
consider  the  chief  controversies  which  arose  after  the  apostles 
were  removed,  and  the  chief  doctrines  which  have  been  contro- 
verted in  more  modern  times. 

Speaking  of  what  the  Church  is,  the  proper  definition  of  it,  its 
qualities,  prerogatives,  and  marks,  our  author  dwells  on  the 
anxiety  usually  displayed  by  Papists  when  in  controversy  with 
Protestants  to  give  prominence  to  the  general  subject  of  the 
Church.  He  suggests  two  reasons  for  this :  first,  because  they 
think — nor  are  they  v/holly  mistaken  in  the  opinion — that  they 
can  say  something  on  this  topic  somewhat  more  plausible  than 
tliey  are  able  to  adduce  in  regard  to  many  of  the  particular 
doctrines  controverted  between  them  and  Protestants,  and  have 
found  in  experience  the  discussion  of  this  topic  more  successful 
than  any  other  in  making  converts  to  Popery ;  and  secondly, 
because  their  views  on  this  topic  once  established,  all  further 
discussion  of  individual  doctrine  is  superseded ;  for  they  put  the 
Church  into  God's  room,  both  as  the  revealer  of  all  truth  and  the 
dispenser  of  all  grace ;  or  at  least  they  put  the  Church  in  the 
room  of  God's  word  as  the  only  standard  of  faith.  To  our  mind, 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  C.  upon  this  point  are  suggestive  of  very 
serious  and  grave  considerations  for  Protestants.  That  they 
generally  make  far  too  little  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
The  fact  referred  to  by  our  author  of  Rome's  anxiety  to  encounter 
them  on  this  point,  shows  her  instinctive  and  clear  perception  of 
where  their  weakness  lies.  The  other  fact  which  he  signalizes, 
that  this  is  the  point  where  Kome  succeeds  in  perverting  most  of 
her  victims,  speaks  volumes.  Christ  is  a  King,  and  he  hath  a 
kingdom  in  this  world.  That  he  hath  given  no  particular  form 
to  it,  established  no  regulative  laws  for  it,  instituted  no  binding 
rules  and  methods  for  its  administration,  is  so  absurd  that  mankind 
in  general  cannot  believe  it.     And  until   Protestants  abandon 
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this  untenable  ground,  and,  accepting  the  idea  of  a  jus  divinum 
for  Church  government,  begin  to  study  and  find  out  what  the 
Scriptures  do  teach  on  this  subject,  Eome  will  always  have  the 
advantage  upon  that  field. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  our  author 
remarks  that  Papists,  Prelatists,  and  Presbyterians,  have  usually 
held  that  this  transaction  was  fitted  and  intended  to  instruct  us 
respecting  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  government  of  the 
Church  should  be  permanently  conducted,  while  Congregational- 
ists,  not  finding  in  it  any  countenance  to  their  views  of  Church 
government,  have  generally  contented  themselves  with  maintaining 
that  it  affords  us  no  clear  or  certain  instruction  upon  the  subject. 
Papists,  finding  that  Peter  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion, 
infer  that  he  was  vicar  of  Christ  and  head  of  the  Church. 
Prelatists,  finding  that  several  centuries  afterwards  the  notion 
was  broached  that  James  Avas  appointed  by  the  apostles  to  be 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  profess  to  get  scriptural  evidence  of  this 
fancy,  in  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the  discussion. 
NoAV,  in  the  narrative  itself,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  superiority 
in  office  or  jurisdiction  on  the  part  either  of  Peter  or  James. 
The  substance  of  the  popish  argument  then  is  virtually  this : 
Peter  spoke  firsts  and  therefore  he  was  superior  to  the  other 
apostles ;  while  the  prelatic  argument  is :  James  spoke  last, 
giving  shape  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  therefore  he  was 
diocesan  bishop,  and  so  superior  in  some  respects  even  to  the 
apostles.  As  for  the  Congregationalists,  they  strive  to  make  out 
that  this  transaction  was  so  peculiar  and  extraordinary  as  to 
afford  no  pattern  or  precedent  for  us.  But  our  author  forcibly 
urges  that  the  apostles  in  this  matter  did  not  act  as  inspired 
expounders  of  the  will  of  God,  but  as  ordinary  office-bearers  of 
the  Church,  using  the  ordinary  means  of  ascertaining  the  divine 
will,  and  enjoying  only  the  ordinary  guidance  and  influences  of 
his  Spirit ;  so  that  this  council  is  a  pattern  for  the  Church  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  affair  was  expressly  so  arranged 
and  ordered  for  the  very  purpose.  For,  had  it  been  the  purpose 
of  God  to  settle  the  controversy  by  an  inspired,  infallible  decision, 
the  apostles  would  have  settled  it  without  any  meeting  and  any 
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discussion.     Any  one  of  tliem  was  competent  to  do  this,  and  to 

confirm  his  decision  by  the  "signs  of  an  apostle."     Paul  could 

have  settled  it  thus  at  Antioch  without  the  matter  being  brought 

up  to  Jerusalem  at  all.     But  it  zoas  brought  up,  the  apostles  and 

elders  assembled  to  deliberate  respecting  it  publicly  in  presence 

of  the  people,  and  much  disputing  concerning  it  took  place  in  the 

meeting.     The  apostles  who  took  part  in  this  discussion,  instead 

of  at  once  declaring  authoritatively  God's  mind  and  will  respecting 

it,  formally   argued   the  question   upon    grounds    derived   from 

providence    and    from    Scripture.     In    this    way    they    carried 

conviction  to  all  minds,  and  in  this  way  produced  a  unanimous 

decision. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  show  from  the  history  of  this  council, 

that  the  Church  is  bound  to  be  guided  wholly  by  the  word  in 

executing  the  functions  which  her  Head  has  committed  to  her. 

Evervthino-  must  be  brought  to  that  standard.     She  is  not  only 

not  bound  to  be  guided  by  any  other  rule,  but  is  not  at  liberty 

to  regard   any  other.     But   the  attempt  is   frequently  made  to 

escape  from  the  practical  apphcation  of  this  great  principle  by 

questioning  whether  God's  word  furnishes  materials  for  deciding 

all  disputes  that  can  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  aifairs  of 

tlie  Church.     Dr.  C.  insists  that  it  does.     If  men,  says  he,  were 

really  anxious  to  know  his  will  that  they  might  do  it,  and  if  they 

would  diligently  and   prayerfully  search   his   word,  they  would 

find  materials  there  for  regulating  their  opinions  and  conduct  in 

all  circumstances.     Many  of  the  applications  made  in  the  New 

Testament  of   Old    Testament    statements    seem    to   have  been 

intended,  besides  their  direct  and   immediate  object,  to  convey 

this  general  idea,  that  much  more  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  Old 

Testament — and,  of  course,  from  the  Scriptures  generally — than 

might  at  first  sight  appear. 

"  Men  desirous  to  evade  or  abridge  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
in  its  practical  applications,  seem  to  think  that  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  regard  anything  but  what  appears  plainly  and 
palpably  upon  the  surface  of  Scripture,  and  is  set  forth  there  in 
distinct  and  explicit  assertions  or  requirements.  But  the  mode 
of  applying  Old  Testament  statements  frequently  adopted  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  points  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 
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We  liave  a  specimen  of  this  in  the  statement  made  by  James  on 
the  occasion  we  are  considering.  There  was  nothing  very  direct 
and  express  in  the  Old  Testament  upon  the  precise  question  to 
be  decided ;  and  the  Avay  in  wliich  he  does  decide  it,  by  an 
application  of  Old  Testament  statements,  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  a  similar  kind,  occurring  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  fitted  to  impress  upon  us  the  conviction,  that  much 
more  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  Avritten  w^ord  than  what  can  be 
found  on  the  surface  of  it."     Yol.  I.,  pp.  49,  50. 

Another  scriptural  principle  derived  from  considering  this 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  right  of  office-bearers  appointed 
thereunto  to  decide  judicially  all  disputes  respecting  Church 
affairs,  The  apostles  and  elders  alone  composed  this  assembly, 
and  alone  pronounced  the  decision.  We  have,  says  our  author, 
the  regular  formal  minute  of  sederunty  as  it  might  be  called,  in 
the  sixth  verse,  where  we  are  told  that  "the  apostles  and  elders 
came  together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter;"  and  at  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter,  the  decrees  of  the  council  are 
expressly  described  as  "  the  decrees  that  were  ordained  of  the 
apostles  and  elders  which  Kere  at  Jerusalem ;"  and  these  decrees 
it  is  manifest  were  authoritative  and  binding  upon  the  churches. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  clear  distinction  kept  up  in  the  New  Testament 
between  the  office-bearers  and  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Church,  the  one  being  rulers  and  governors,  the  other  bound  to 
submission  and  obedience.  Eut  there  are  several  obvious  limita- 
tions of  this  authority  and  this  obedience.  First,  the  authority 
is  purely  ministerial  and  not  lordly.  Secondly,  even  in  their 
proper  sphere,  church-rulers  are  not  infallible.  Thirdly,  they 
have  no  exclusive  right  to  interpret  Christ's  laws,  but  every  man 
has  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  may  interpret  the  word  of 
God  for  himself  and  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  the  regulation 
of  his  own  opinions  and  conduct.  Nor  has  Christ  conferred 
upon  any  class  of  men,  any  power  that  interferes  with  the 
exercise  of  this  right. 

The  history  of  the  council  next  suggests,  that,  in  important 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  members  of  the  church  ought  to  be 
consulted,  and,  if  possible,  their  concurrence  obtained.  That  the 
assembly    which    gave    decision,    says    Dr.    C,    was    composed 
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properly  and  formally  only  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  is  too 
plain  to  be  controverted.  What  is  said  of  the  members,  must, 
therefore,  be  interpreted  consistently  with  this.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  verse,  Avhere  we  are  told  that  "all  the 
multitude  kept  silence  and  gave  audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul." 
They  were  present,  therefore,  but  nothing  more  is  implied ;  for 
anything  that  here  appears  they  might  have  been  mere  spectators 
and  auditors.  Next  they  are  mentioned  in  the  twenty-second 
verse:  "It  pleased  the  apostles  and  elders  with  the  whole 
Church,  etc."  Here  it  is  plainly  implied  that  they  did  not  stand 
upon  the  same  platform  with  the  apostles  and  elders,  but  that 
after  the  office-bearers  had  made  their  decision,  it  was  brought 
before  the  people  for  their  judgment.  They  concurring  in  what 
had  been  decided,  it  was  natural  that  the  public  letter  should  run 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  those  at  Jerusalem  who  had 
adopted  it.  Dr.  Cunningham  adds  to  this  argument  some  inter- 
esting and  important  testimonies  from  Henderson  and  Gillespie, 
to  the  effect  that  while  jurisdiction  is  not  in  the  hands  of  all,  yet 
that  the  consent  and  approbation  of  all  is  a  thing  to  be  desired 
and  sought  after. 

Another  principle  of  church  government  derived  from  this 
history  is  that  of  the  subordination  of  courts. 

Another  is  that  of  the  obligation  of  apostolic  practice.  We 
dwell  on  our  author's  treatment  of  this  question,  because  it  affords 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  eminent  moderation  and  justness  of  his 
spirit.  He  remarks  that  Presbyterians  have  generally  conceded 
that  there  are  some  limitations  of  this  principle  in  its  practical 
application,  but  that  the  principle  itself  is  clear ;  first,  because 
Christ  certainly  did  commission  the  apostles  to  organise  his 
Church  and  make  provision  for  perpetuating  it  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  and  secondly,  because  they,  in  executing  this  part  of 
their  commission,  have  manifestly  taught  us  more  by  pattern 
than  by  precept ;  more  by  what  they  did  than  by  what  they  have 
written.  One  of  the  limitations  to  the  principle  accepted  as  being 
obvious,  is,  that  whatever  practice  of  the  apostles  is  adduced  as 
binding,  must  be  recorded  in  the  word  of  God,  and  not  be  derived 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Church ;  for  the  written  word  is  the 
only  rule  of  faith. 
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It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  (and  this  is  a  second  limita- 
tion,) that  not  everything  done  or  sanctioned  by  the  apostles 
concerning  the  Church,  even  when  contained  in  or  deduced  from 
Scripture,  is  universally  and  permanently  binding  upon  the 
Church.  For  example,  the  decrees  of  this  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
simply  as  such,  and  irrespective  of  anything  else  found  in 
Scripture,  it  has  been  generally  allowed  on  all  hands,  were  not 
intended  to  be  of  permanent  obligation.  And,  accordingly, 
certain  things  obtained  in  the  apostolic  Church,  which  must  be 
viewed  as  local  and  temporary  in  their  character,  suited  only  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  that  age  and  in  those 
countries,  such  as  the  washing  of  feet,  abstinence  from  blood,  the 
kiss  of  charity,  (or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  ordinance  of  saluta- 
tion,) and  the  love-feasts.  Partly  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
partly  from  the  manifest  relation  of  the  practices  to  temporary 
and  local  circumstances,  partly  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  partly  from  other  statements  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  these  things 
are  not  binding  upon  Christians  and  churches  in  all  ages.  Now, 
this  concession,  of  course,  introduces  some  degree  of  doubt  in  the 
application  of  the  general  principle  of  the  permanent  binding 
force  of  apostolic  practice  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  But  this  doubt  as  to  some  of  the  applications  of  the 
principle,  does  not  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  principle,  or  the 
denial  that  apostolic  practice  ordinarily,  and  as  a  general  rule, 
forms  a  binding  law.  This  general  position  is  established  by 
considerations  before  adverted  to,  and  cannot  be  overturned  by 
any  qualifications  that  have  to  be  conceded,  or  by  any  difficulties 
or  objections  that  have  been  raised.  The  practical  difficulties 
which  have  been  raised,  do,  in  fact,  relate  to  questions  of  no 
intrinsic  importance. 

In  the  right  adjustment  of  this  general  topic,  two  great 
questions  are  involved.  First,  is  it  lawful  for  Christian  churches 
now,  to  omit  any  observance  introduced  or  sanctioned  by  the 
apostles ;  and  secondly,  is  it  lawful  to  int7'oduce  into  the  Church 
any  observance  which  they  did  not  sanction  or  require.  To 
maintain  the  affirmative  on  either  of  these  questions,  as  a  general 
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rule,  seems  to  amount,  says  Dr.  C,  to  something  like  a  negation 
of  the  place  assigned  to  the  apostles  as  supernaturally  authorised 
and  guided  by  Christ  for  organising  his  Church.  It  is  to  reduce 
them,  with  reference  to  one  main  portion  of  their  work,  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  uninspired  men,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  office- 
bearers of  the  Church  in  subsequent  times  an  equal  right  and 
fitness  to  determine  the  arrangements  of  Christ's  kingdom  with 
that  which  the  apostles  possessed.  But  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
betwixt  these  two  questions.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  only  a 
difference  of  degree  which  divides  parties ;  for  those  who  hold,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  binding  force  of  apostolic  practice,  admit  that 
some  things  which  were  sanctioned  by  them  which  are  not  now 
of  obligation.  |But  as  to  the  latter  question,  the^difference  is  of 
kind  or  principle,  because  we  hold  it  as  a  great  general  truth, 
that  it  is  unwarrantable  and  unlawful  to  introduce  into  the 
government  and  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  any  arrange- 
ments and  ordinances  which  have  not  been  positively  sanctioned 
by  Christ  or  his  apostles ;  and  because,  when  this  general  trifth 
is  denied,  there  is  no  limit  that  can  be  put  to  the  introduction  of 
the  inventions  of  men  into  the  government  and  worship  of  Christ's 
house.  .       .  ' 

Such  is  the  ground  taken  by  Dr.  Cunningham  on  the  question 
of  the  obligation  of  apostolic  practice.  The  concluding  sentence 
is  in  his  OAvn  words.  They  set  forth  the  serious  question  which 
divides  even  Protestants  from  one  another ;  some  holding,  as  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  t'wentietli  article,  that  "  the  Church 
has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies;"  others  maintaining 
that  the  government  and  the  worship  of  God  are^  like  his  doctrine, 
of  divine  institution ;  that  human  inventions  in  either  of  these 
three  departments  are  abominable  and  offensive ;  that  will-worship 
is  always  sinful  in  man  and  hateful  to  God ;  that  the  worst  errors 
of  Popery  began  in  the  desire  for  improving  upon  God's  revelation 
and  institutes ;  and  that  the  Church  is  never  safe  except  as  she 
stands  upon  the  sanctions  of  the  very  word. 

There  is  one  more  principle  which  our  author  derives  from  the 
Scripture  history  of  this  council,  and  that  is  i\\Q,  jus  divinu7n  of  a 
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particular  form  of  churcli-government.  Like  everything  from 
Dr.'C.'s  pen,  what  he  writes  on  this  point  is  moderate  and  fair  in 
the  highest  degree;  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare:  "From 
all  this  the  conclusion  manifestly  follows,  that  a  particular  form 
of  church-government  has  been  laid  down  in  Scripture  as  perma- 
nejitly  binding  upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  form  being  the 
Presbyterian  one ;"  and  again  :  "  Presbyterianism,  in  its  substance 
or  fundamental  principles,  is  binding  jure  dtvino  as  the  form  of 
government  by  which  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  permanently 
and  every  where  to  be  regulated." 

The  apostolic  fathers  is  the  next  topic  to  which,  as  treated  by 
Dr.  C,  we  would  advert.     Speaking  of  Clemens  Romanus,  whose 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians    is    universally   admitted   to  be 
genuine,  and,  as  is  well  known,  is,  as  Dr.  C.  avers,  "  in  its  whole 
scope  and  spirit  and  several  particular  statements,"  "in  so  far  as 
it    throws   any   light   upon   the  government   which   the  apostles 
established,"  "unequivocally  and  decidedly  Presbyterian,  or  at 
least  anti-prelatic  ;"  our  author  dwells  upon  the  contrast  between 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  as  one 
never  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.     Neander  had  also  noticed 
this  contrast  as  a  "  singular  ph^enomenon,  which  should  lead  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  special  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit  in 
the  souls  of  the  apostles."     The  transition,  Neander  describes  as 
being  not  gradual,  as  transitions  generally  are  wont  to  be,  but 
"sudden    and    abrupt."     Accordingly,    Dr.    C.  remarks    that, 
besides  the  testimony  afforded  by  Clement  as  by  the  rest  of  the 
fathers  to  the  leading  facts  and  documents  of  Scripture,  the  only 
things  for  the  knowledge  of  which  Ave  are  indebted  to  this  ancient 
writer,  "  are  these  two :  First,  that  the  scriptural  and  apostolic 
identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  continued  in  the  Church  after 
the  apostles  left  the  world  ;  and,  secondly,  that  pastors  continued, 
as  under  the  apostolic  administration,  to  be  settled  only  with  the 
cordial   consent  of  the   church  or  congregation.     These  things 
have  been  made  known   to  us  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Clement.      We   receive    and   value   the   information,    but   it    is 
information  which  most  of  those  who  profess  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  who  are  in   the  habit  of 
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charging  Presbyterians  with  disregarding  and  despising  them, 
seem  but  little  disposed  to  welcome."  So  of  Polycarp's  epistle  to 
the  church  at  Philippi,  (likewise  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine,)  our  author  says  we  learn  from  the  inscription  and  the 
epistle  itself,  that  other  presbyters  were  associated  with  Polycarp 
in  the  government  of  the  church  at  Smyrna ;  and  that  at  this 
time  the  church  at  Philippi  had  presbyters  and  deacons,  as 
bishops  and  deacons  are  seen  there  in  Paul's  epistle  sixty  years 
before;  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation,  if  a  thing  so 
clear  needs  any  confirmation,  that  in  Scripture,  bishop  and 
presbyter  are  the  same,  and  that  this  identity,  established  by 
apostles  and  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  inspired  rulers  of  the  Church  were  taken  away.  But, 
respecting  Christ  or  the  apostles,  their  actions  or  their  doctrines, 
we  learn  from  Polycarp  nothing  but  what  is  at  least  as  fully  and 
plainly  taught  us  in  the  canonical  Scripture.  With  respect  to 
Ignatius  and  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Dr.  C.  has  a  section  which  is 
very  interesting  and  very  satisfactory,  but  our  space  forbids  any 
further  allusion  to  it. 

So  much  for  those  fathers  who,  because  they  lived  during  the 
life-time  of  the  apostles,  have  been  called  the  apostolical  fathers. 
But  how  is  it  with  all  the  others?  Dr.  Cunningham  lays  down 
two  positions  which  cannot  be  gainsaid :  The  first  is,  that  we 
have  no  certain  information  of  what  the  inspired  apostles  taught 
and  ordained,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  canonical  Scripture. 
And  the  second  is,  that  the  inspired  books  of  Scripture  furnish 
all  the  guidance,  in  matters  of  religion,  upon  which  we  can 
implicitly  rely.  No  other  writers  but  these  are  safe  guides  for 
our  feet.  Justin  Martyr,  for  example,  wrote  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  and  is  justly  one  of  the  most  revered  of  the 
fathers ;  but  Justin  Martyr  "  does  not  profess  to  communicate  to 
us  any  information  that  had  been  derived  from  the  apostles  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  conveyed  to  us  through  the  channel  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures."  Irenseus,  who  lived  till  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  "cannot  be  said  to  have  conveyed  to  us  any 
valuable  information  as  to  what  the  apostles  taught  or  ordained, 
in  addition  to  what  is  taught  or  ordained  in  the  Scriptures,"  as 
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our  author  very  fully  evinces  in  a  detailed  account  of  his 
writings.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  end  of  the  second  and 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  the  most  eminent  and 
influential  of  Christian  teachers.  "  The  general  character  and 
tendency  of  his  writings  impress  us  with  the  conviction  that  the 
Church  has  already  greatly  degenerated,  both  in  doctrine  and 
character."  What  has  been  said  of  Justin,  of  Irenseus,  and  of 
Clement,  may  be  said  also  of  Origen,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian ; 
so  that  the  notion,  so  common  amongst  a  class  of  Christians,  that 
*'  the  fathers  had  some  inferior  species  of  inspiration,  entithng 
their  views  to  more  respect  than  those  of  ordinary  men,  is  utterly 
baseless."  "There  is  no  very  material  assistance  to  be  derived 
by  us  from  the  fathers,  either  of  the  earlier  or  of  subsequent 
centuries."  "  A  great  deal  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers."  "We  must  draw  a 
broad  line  betwixt  any  merely  human  authority  and  the 
testimony  of  Scripture.  We  are  not  bound  to  believe  or  practise 
anything  as  of  divine  authority  unless  the  proof  and  warrant  for 
it  can  be  deduced  from  the  word  of  God."  "There  are  no  men 
except  the  authors  of  the  inspired  books  of  Scripture  to  whom 
there  is  any  plausible  pretence  for  calling  upon  us  to  look  up  as 
guides  or  oracles." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  our  author 
remarks  that  Prelatists  have  been  usually  very  loud  and  confident 
in  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  that 
if  the  primitive  Church  meant  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  they  could  no  doubt  produce  a  great  body  of  testimony 
in  their  favor — testimony,  however,  which  becomes  feebler  and 
feebler  during  every  generation  as  we  go  backwards,  until  the 
truly  primitive  New  Testament  period,  when  it  entirely  disappears. 
He  says :  "  The  substance  of  what  we  are  persuaded  can  be 
fully  established  upon  this  point,  is  this:  that  there  was  no 
Prelacy  in  the  apostolic  age ;  that  there  is  no  authentic  evidence 
of  its  existence  in  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  that  of 
the  apostles ;  that  the  first  faint  traces  of  Prelacy,  or  rather  of 
something  like  it,  are  to  be  seen  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century ;  and  that  the  power  of  prelates  continued  gradually  to 
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increase  and  extend,  until,  by 'the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  it 
had  attained  a  condition  pretty  ^ilar  to  that  which  modern 
prelatic  Churches  exhibit.  ******  jf  there  be  anything 
approaching  to  accuracy  in  this  general  statement,  it  would  seem 
very  like  as  if  Prelacy  were  a  feature  or  part  of  the  great 
apostasy  from  scriptural  truth  and  order  *  *  *  *  which  was  at 
length  fully  developed  in  the  anti-Christian  system  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  in  other  words,  it  might  seem  as  if  Prelacy  were  a 
branch  or  portion  of  Popery.  *  *  *  *  ^t  the  same  time,  it  is 
perhaps  more  proper  and  becoming  that,  out  of  regard  to  the 
valuable  services  which  many  prelates  and  Prelatists  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  we  should  abstain  from 
the  application  of  the  term  Popish  to  Prelacy,  and  content 
ourselves  with  asserting  and  proving  that  it  has  no  warrant  in 
Scripture  or  primitive  antiquity,  and  therefore  should  not  exist 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  still,  when  Prelatists  open  their 
case,  as  they  often  do,  by  asserting  that  Prelacy  prevailed  over 
the  whole  Christian  world  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  was 
found  obtaining  over  the  whole  Church  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  and  adduce  this  as  a  presumption  of  its  truth, 
it  is  neither  unbecoming  nor  unreasonable  to  remind  them  that  if 
it  prevailed  generally  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers  as  a  popish  corrup- 
tion ;  that  we  can  cut  off  two  or  three  centuries  from  the 
commencement  of  their  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  that  then  we 
can  show  that  some  other  popish  corruptions  can  be  traced  back, 
at  least  in  their  germs  or  rudiments,  to  as  venerable  an  antiquity, 
and  enjoyed  thereafter  as  general  a  prevalence  as  Prelacy  can 
claim."     Vol.  I.,  pp.  227-231. 

We  have  entered  at  so  great  length  into  an  account  of  our 
author's  views  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  we  must 
refer  very  briefly  to  his  treatment  of  other  topics.  His  discussion 
of  the  early  controversies  respecting  the  Trinity,  occupies  some 
fifty  pages,  followed  by  some  thirty  pages  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Then  comes  a  historical  statement 
and  a  doctrinal  exposition  of  the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images, 
the  germ  of  it  being  that  excessive  veneration  for  martyrs  and 
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confessors,  which  began  to  show  itse'lf  at  a  very  early  age,  and  which, 
constantly  growing  and  enlarging  through  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  centuries,  culminated  at  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
in  787.  From  this  point,  the  author  returns  to  the  age  of 
Constar^tine,  to  consider  the  relation  then  first  established  between 
the  Church  and  the  State.  Discussing  under  this  head  briefly 
the  topics,  voluntaryism,  coordinate  authorities,  Erastianisni, 
and  the  popish  theory,  he  passes  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  and 
takes  up  the  scholastic  theology,  and  then  the  canon  law.  After- 
wards he  discusses  the  witnesses  for  the  truth  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  then  comes  down  to  the  Church  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation.  Dr.  C.  considers  the  state  of  Romish  doctrine  as 
affected  by  the  councils  of  Fourth  Latcran,  of  Florence,  of 
Constance,  and  especially,  at  great  length,  of  Trent.  The  doctrines 
of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  the  will,  under  many  particulars,  are 
both  fully  considered,  which  brings  the  work  to  the  close  of  volume 
first.  The  second  opens  with  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Then 
follows  the  sacramental  principle.  The  Socinian  controversy  and 
the  Arminian  controversy  are  then  presented  at  great  length  and 
in  completeness,  and  the  work  closes  with  two  chapters  on 
church-government  and  the  Erastian  controversy. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  delineation  of  Socinianism. 
Dr.  C.  adverts  to  the  common,  and  certainly  in  some  sense,  the 
true  saying,  that  it  is  "a  mere  negation."  He  says  they  have 
positive  opinions.  "  They  not  only  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  but  they  positively  assert  that  the  Godhead  is  one  in 
person  as  well  as  in  essence.  They  not  only  deny  the  proper 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  they  positively  assert  that  he  was  a 
mere  man — that  is,  a  man  and  nothing  else  or  more  than  a  man. 
They  not  only  deny  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  which  most 
other  professing  Christians  reckon  the  foundation  of  their  hopes 
for  eternity,  but  they  assert  that  men,  by  their  own  repentance 
and  good  works,  procure  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  favor ;  and  thus,  while  denying  that,  in  any 
proper  sense,  Christ  is  their  Saviour,  they  teach  that  men  save 
themselves,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  they  need  salvation.  While 
they  deny  that  the  Spirit  is.  a  person  who  possesses  the  divine 
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nature,  they  teach  that  the'  Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture  describes  or 
expresses  merely  a  quality  or  attribute  of  God.  They  have 
then'  own  positive  doctrines  upon,  all  these  points."  Vol.  II., 
p.  169.  But,  Dr.  C.  adds,  "  Socinianism,  in  its  germs  or  radical 
principles,  is  the  system  of  theology  that  is  natural  to  fallen  and 
depraved  man.  *  *  *  *  j^  j^^^g  j^g^jj  often  said  that  men  are 
born  Papists ;  and  this  is  true.  *  *  *  *  ^i{\\  it  does  require 
some  care  and  culture  to  make  a  natural  man,  who  has  not  been 
subjected  to  the  system  from  his  infancy,  a  Papist,  though  the 
process,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  not  a  very  difficult  or  a  very 
elaborate  one.  But  it  requires  no  care  or  culture  whatever  to 
make  natural  men  Socinians.  *  *  *  *  The  more  enlightened 
pagans  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet  agree  in  substance  with  the 
whole  leading  features  of  the  Socinian  theology ;  and  if  we  could 
bring  out  and  estimate  the  notions  that  float  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  irreligious  and  ungodly  men  among  professing 
Christians  who  have  never  thought  seriously  upon  religious 
subjects,  Ave  should  find  that  they  just  constitute  the  germs  or 
radical  principles  of  Socinianism.  Take  any  one  of  the  mass  of 
irreligious  men  who  abound  in  professedly  Christian  society 
around  us — a  man,  it  may  be,  who  has  never  entertained  any 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  who  has  never  thought 
seriously  upon  any  religious  subject,  or  attempted  to  form  a  clear 
and  definite  conception  upon  any  theological  topic — try  to  probe 
a  little  the  vague  notions  which  lie  undeveloped  in  his  mind  about 
the  divine  character,  the  natural  state  and  condition  of  man,  and 
tiie  way  of  attaining  to  ultimate  happiness ;  and  if  you  can  get 
materials  for  forming  any  sort  of  estimate  or  conjecture  as  to  the 
notions  or  impressions  upon  these  points  that  may  have  spontane- 
ously and  without  effort  grown  up  in  his  mind,  you  will  certainly 
find,  that,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he  is  practically  and 
substantially  a  Socinian."  P.  186. 

But  we  have  sufficiently  described  this  Avork,  and  given 
specimens  enough  of  its  discussions,  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  its  value.  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  three  and  thirty  years  ago,  impressed  upon  our  minds 
the  idea  that  doctrine  should  be  studied  historically  as  well  as 
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didactically.  The  history  of  opinions  he  held  to  be  as  important 
for  their  proper  understanding  as  any  possible  exposition  of  them. 
We  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  recommending  to  the  favor  and 
confidence  of  some  at  least  of  our  readers,  the  learned  and  candid 
and  patient  guide  who  proposes  in  these  volumes  to  aid  them  in 
such  researches. 

Dr.  Cunningliam,  frequently,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  historical 
disquisitions,  allows  himself  to  utter  his  definite  opinion  of  men, 
of  books,  and  of  things  in  general,  sometimes  without  stopping  to 
argue  the  grounds  of  the  opinion.  A  few  of  these  utterances  we 
propose  to  present  to  our  readers,  and  so  close  this  notice. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  very  inade- 
quate and  defective  a  summary  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Christianity  as  the  Apostles'  Creed — possessed  of  no  authority  and 
having  no  extrinsic  claims  to  respect — should  have  been  exalted 
to  such  a  place  of  prominence  and  influence  in  the  worship  and 
services  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  *  *  i^  *  Jt  is,  i  believe,  in 
some  measure  from  *=»=**  having  the  Apostles'  Creed  pressed 
upon  men's  attention  in  the  ordinary  public  services  of  the 
Church  as  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  entitled  to  great 
deference  and  respect,  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  ignorance 
and  indifference  respecting  the  great  principles  of  evangelical 
truth  by  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  ordinary  attenders 
upon  the  services  of  tlie  Church  of  England  have  been  usually 
characterised."  Vol.  I.,  p.  93. 

"Blondell's  work,  entitled,  ^Apologia  pro  seyHentia  Hieronymi^'' 
is  usually  reckoned  the  most  learned  Avork  ever  written  in  defence 
of  Presbytery."  P.  191. 

"  Calvin  was  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  as  long 
as  he  lived,  probably  just  because  no  otiier  man  would  take  the 
chair  while  he  was  present."  P.  236.     - 

"  Take,  for  example,  Turretine's  system ;  a  book  which  is  of 
inestimable  value.  In  the  perusal  of  this  groat  work,  occasionally 
some  difficulty  will  be  found,  especially  at  first,  in  fully  under- 
standing its  statements  from  ignorance  of  or  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  scholastic  distinctions  and  phraseology ;  but,  as  the 
reader  becomes  familiar  with  these,  he  will  see  more  and  more 
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clearly  how  useful  they  are,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Turretine, 
in  bringing  out  the  exact  truth  upon  difficult  and  intricate 
questions,  and  especially  in  solving  the  objections  of  adversaries. 
These  considerations  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  sliow  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  some  degree  of  attention  to  the  study  of 
scholastic  theology,  so  far  at  least  as  to  acquire  some  acquaintance 
with  the  distinctions  and  the  language  of  the  schoolmen."  P.  41 9. 
"  Grrotius,  whose  inadequate  sense  of  the  importance  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  unscriptural  and  spurious  love  of  peace,  made  him 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  or  compromise  truth,  whether  it  was  to 
please  Papists  or  Socinians."  Vol.  II.,  p.  33. 

"  Augustine,  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  useful  inan  whom 
God  gave  to  the  Church  from  the  apostolic  age  till  the  Reforma- 
tion." P.  42. 

"It  is  true  that  even  Augustine,  notwithstanding  all  his 
profound  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  the  invaluable  services 
which  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  retidering'  to  the  cause  of 
sound  doctrine  and  of  pure  Christian  theolog^^,  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  attained  to  distinct  apprehensions  of  the  forensic 
meaning  of  justification,  and  usually  speatks  of  it  as  including  or 
comprehending  regeneration ;  and  this  wSts  probably  owing,  in 
some  measure,  to  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language, 
to  his  reading  the  New  Testament  in  Latin,  and  being  thus 
somewhat  led  astray  by  the  etymological  •  meaning  of  the  word 
justification."  P.  41. 

"  Augustine,  indeed,  eminently  as  he  Was  furnished  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  both  with  gifts  and  graces  for 
defending  and  promoting  divine  truth,  is  not  by  any  means  an 
infallible  judge,  to  whom  we  can  securely  trust.  G»d  has  never 
given  to  any  uninspired  man  or  body  of  men  to  rise  thoroughly 
and  in  all  respects  above  the  reach  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  and  the  influences  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected ;  and  Augustine  was  certainly  involved  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  corrupt  aad  erroneous  views 
and  practices  which  in  his  time  were  already  prevailing  widely  in 
the   Church.     There   are,    it   must    be    admitted,   some  of  the 
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corruptions  of  Popery,  the  germs  of  which  at  least,  though  not 
fully  developed,  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.     But  the  great 
defect  with  which  he  is  chargeable  is,  that  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  very  clear  or  accurate  views  of  the  great  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.     He  did  not  accurately  understand  the  meaning  of 
justification  as  a  forensic  or  judicial  term,  as  distinguished  from 
sanctification ;  and  he  seems  to  have,  to  some  extent,  confounded 
them  together,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  still  does.     It  could  not 
be,  indeed,  that  a  man  of  Augustine's   undoubted  and  eminent 
piety,  and  with  so  deep  a  sense  as  he  had  of  human  depravity 
and  of  God's  sovereignty  in  determining  man's  character  and 
condition,  could  have  been  resting  upon  any  works  or  merits  of 
his  own  for  salvation,  and  therefore  he  must  practically  and  in 
heart  have  been  resting  upon  Christ   alone ;  and  this  general 
statement  must  have  been  true  of  many  others  besides  him  in  the 
early  and  middle  ages,  who  had  obscure  or  erroneous  views  upon 
this  subject.     But  he  had  certainly  not  attained  to  any  such 
knowledge  of  God's  word  in  regard  to  this  matter  as  would  have 
enabled  him  to  give  a  very  accurate  or  consistent  exposition  of  the 
reason   or   ground   of  his   hope.     I   formerly   bad  occasion    to 
explain,  that,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  became  obscured  and  lost 
sight  of,  and  was  never  again  revived  in  all  its  fulness  and  purity 
until  the  Lord  raised  up  Luther  as  his  instrument  in  effecting 
that  important  result.     The  early  fathers  soon  began  to  talk  in 
an  unscriptural  and  mystical  way  about  the  objects  and  effects  of 
the  sacraments  ;  and  at  length  they  came  to  talk  of  baptism  as  if 
it  not  only  signified  and  represented,  but  actually  conferred,  and 
conferred  invariably,  both  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  renova- 
tion of  men's  moral  natures.     Augustine  knew  too  much  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  of  the  scheme  of  divine  truth,  to  go  thoroughly 
into  such  views  as  these ;  but  he  certainly  had  such  notions  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  baptism,  and  of  its  connexion  with  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  as  to  lead  him,  to  some  extent,  to  overlook 
and  throw  into  the  background,  if  not  to  pervert,  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.     ********     jjg 
showed    very     strikingly    how    much    he    was    perverted    by 
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erroneous   and  exaggerated    views  of  the  nature,  objects,  and 
importance  of  external  ordinances,  by  broadly  and  unequivocally 
laying  down  the  doctrine  that  all  infants  dying  unbaptized  are 
consigned    to   everlasting    misery — a    doctrine   which    is    still, 
generally  taught  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  Vol.  I.,  pp.  331-3. 


Studies  in  the  Booh  of  Psalms :  Being  a  Critical  and  Expository 
Commentary,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  the 
entire  Psalter.  By  William  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippipcott  k  Co.,  1866.  Royal  octavo, 
pp.  1211. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Plumer  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  reverential 
love  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  deep  and  special  interest 
in  these  ancient  songs  of  Zion,  so  abounding  in  consolation  to 
the  people  of  God  in  all  ages.  It  is  well  that  he  has  devoted  "  a 
portion  of  the  afternoon  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  this  incompar- 
able collection  of  sacred  poems."  And,  in  our  judgment,  he  has 
done  his  work  ably  and  well.  The  volume  he  has  produced  is  of 
large  proportions,  but  not  greater  than  was  due  to  these 
important  and  precious  writings,  in  which  David,  Solomon, 
Moses,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  Ethan,  and  the  sons  of  Korah,  gave 
forth  the  utterances  of  their  hearts,  in  sorrow  and  joy,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Most  High ;  and  in  which  the  Church  of  old, 
with  psaltery  and  harp  and  high-sounding  cymbals,  uttered  his 
praise.  It  is  a  work  which  has  filled  up  the  intervals,  not 
otherwise  employed,  of  many  years.  In  reply  to  the  question 
why  he  undertook  it,  he  gives  these  excellent  answers :  1.  That 
''  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound ;  it  is  open  to  all."  2.  That 
"he  had  a  mind  to  it;  he  had  never  felt  more  disposed  to  any 
work."  "He  felt  his  own  poverty,  and  wished  to  be  enriched." 
And  wisely  did  he  occupy  himself,  for  this  end,  Avith  the  words  of 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  man  who  was  raised  on  high,  the 
anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  by 
whom  the  Lord  spake,  who  had  his  word  on  his  tongue.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1,  2.  Nor  less  rich  in  heavenly  wisdom  are  the  words  of 
others,  the  associates  of  David,  in  those  holy  strains  that  have 
fired   the  souls  of  poets   not   inspired,  have  filled   the  solitary 
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chambers  of  God's  children  with  the  incense  of  devotion  and 
praise,  have  soothed  their  spirits  on  their  dying-beds,  have 
imbued  the  literature  of  many  lands — strains  which  are  still 
vigorous  and  young,  and  are  to  be  sung  by  countless  myriads  of 
other  nations  and  times. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  is  rich  in  instruction, 
dwelling,  as  it  does,  on  the  chief  points  of  interest  touching  this 
wonderful  book.  In  the  Exposition  itself,  the  practical  predom- 
inates rather  than  the  critical,  though  the  variations  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  versions,  and  the  opinions  of  the  best  commen- 
tators are  given.  The  necessity  of  this  may  be  appreciated  less 
by  others,  but  this  very  profusion  is  welcome  to  the  student  to 
whom  free  access  to  authors  and  costly  libraries  is  denied. 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  the  Fathers,  speak  in  it ;  Luther, 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  the  Reformers  ;  Musculus,  Amesius,  Cocceius, 
Venema,  and  the  divines  of  a  subsequent  age ;  Hooker,  Lowth, 
Patrick,  Michaelis,  and  the  divines  of  the  last  century ;  and 
Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  and  Alexander  of  this ;  and  a  host  of 
others  pour  their  stores  into  this  treasury.  The  doctrinal  and 
critical  remarks  which  follow  the  exposition  are  apt  and 
suggestive,  the  utterances  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  divine 
truth,  and  taught  in  the  school  of  religious  experience  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is  a  book  for  the  study  and  the  closet,  for  the 
minister  of  the  gospel  and  the  people  of  his  charge. 

As   a  specimen  of  the  more  critical  portion  of  the  work,  we 

quote  from  the  Introduction  what  is  said  on  that  much  disputed 

word,  Selah,  found  in  Habakkuk  and  the  Psalms. 

"  The  word,  tSelah,  is  found  no  where  in  Scripture  but  in 
thirty-nine  of  the  Psalms  and  in  the  third  chapter  of  Habakkuk  ; 
in  the  Psalms  seventy-four  times  q,nd  in  Habakkuk  thrice.  Our 
translators  liq.vc  left  it  as  they  found  it.  Bishop  Jebb  has  devoted 
great  attention  to  this  word,  and  has  reached  the  following  safe 
conclusions,  viz.,  that  the  word  is  an  integral  part  of  the  sacred 
word;  that  it  docs  not  mean  'amen,'  ^forever,'  'mark  this 
well,'  or  'nota  hene ;'  that  it  never  occurs  in  the  alphabetical 
Psalms,  nor  in  the  Songs  of  degrees,  nor  in  any  Psalm  composed 
after  the  Captivity ;  that  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  was  composed 
at  a  time  when  the  Temple  service  had  been  restored  to  great 
grandeur ;  that  nothing  can  be  confidently  spoken  respecting  the 
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etymological  meaning  of  this  word ;  that  the  Septuagint  renders 
the  word  invariably  by  Diapsalma,  which  marks  a  division  of 
some  kind  ;  and  that  the  word  is  put  as  a  musical  notation. 
Many  will  doubt  whether  this  writer  has  fairly  maintained 
another  view  which  had  been  formerly  given  by  Burkius  in  his 
Grnomon  Psalmorum,  that  Selah  is  a  mark  of  division,  discrimi- 
nating one  moral  portion  of  a  Psalm  from  another.  Without 
discussing  at  length  this  theory,  which  has  been  presented  with 
some  plausibility,  it  may  be  said  that  it  does  not  seem  tP  suit 
every  case.  The  only  ground  yet  taken  and  successfully  main- 
tained is  that  Selah  is  a  simple  direction  to  the  musicians,  the 
precise  force  of  which  is  not  known  to  us.  The  word  is  not  found 
'  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  nor  in  the  Syriac,  nor  in 
the  Arabic  translations,'  nor  does  the  Church  of  England  use  it 
in  her  Psalter.  Yet  it  is  very  properly  retained  in  our  authorised 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  And  if  any  should  feel  disposed  to 
pronounce  it,  let  none  be  oifended.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
the  holy  writings  given  to  us.  Patrick  ;  '  And  here  I  must  note, 
once  for  all,  that  it  cannot  be  certainly  known  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  Selah,  which  we  meet  withal  thrice  in  this  (the  third) 
short  Psalm.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  a  note  in 
musick.  *  *  *  That  musick  being  now  lost,  some  interpreters 
have  wholly  omitted  this  word  Selah,  as  I  shall  also  do.'  Calvin: 
'  As  the  word  Selal,  from  which  Selah  is  derived,  signifies  to  lift 
tip,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  it  denotes  the 
lifting  up  of  the  voice  in  h{:>,rmony  in  the  exercise  of  singing.' 
Venema  thinks  it  calls  for  an  elevation  of  the  voice  in  singing 
the  Psalm.  Alting  thinks  it  calls  for  a  repetition  of  the  words 
immediately  preceding.  The  Chaldee  renders  it,  forever.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  it  is  designed  to  fix  the  minds  of 
the  godly  on  the  matter,  which  has  just  been  spoken  of  in  any 
given  case,  as  well  as  to  regulate  the  singing  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  music  correspond  to  the  words  and  the  sentiment. 
Alexander  also  says  that  Selah  is  '  properly  a  musical  term,  but 
generally  indicates  a  pause  in  the  sense  fis  well  as  the  perform- 
ance.'    A  writer  in  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  says: 

"  '  Habbi  Kimchi  regards  it  as  a  sign  to  elevate  the  voice. 
The  authors  of  the  Septuagint  translation  appear  to  have 
regarded  it  as  a  musical  or  rythmical  note.  Herder  regarded  it 
as  indicating  a  change  of  note ;  Mathewson,  as  a  musical  note, 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  the  word  rc^jeat.  According  to  Luther 
and  others,  it  means  silence  I  Gesenius  explains  it  to  mean, 
'Let  the  instruments  play  and  the  singers  stop.'  Wocher 
regards  it  as  equivalent  to  sursum  corda — up,  my  soul !     Sommer, 
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after  examining  all  the  seventj-four  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  recognises  in  every  case  '  an  actual  appeal  or  summons 
to  Jehovah.'  They  are  calls  for  aid  and  prayers  to  be  heard, 
expressed  either  with  entire  directness,  or  if  not  in  the  impera- 
tive, 'Hear,  Jehovah!'  or,  'Awake  Jehovah!'  and  the  like,  still 
earnest  addresses  to  God  that  he  would  remember  and  hear,  etc. 
The  word  itself  he  regards  as  indicating  a  blast  of  the  trumpets 
by  the  priests.  Selah,  itself,  he  thinks  an  abridged  expression, 
used  for  Higgaion  Selah — Higgaion  indicating  the  sound  of  the 
stringed  instruments,  and  Selah  a  vigorous  blast  of  trumpets.'  " 

In  section  16  of  the  Introduction,  the  author's  judgment  is 

expressed  respecting  the  assumption  that  the  words  Adam,  Ish, 

and  Enosh,  the  Hebrew  equivalents  for  the  English  word  man, 

are  used  emphatically,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  Piscator, 

Venema,  Ainsworth,  Patrick,  Henry,  Edwards,  Pye  Smith,  and 

Hengstenberg. 

"  Patrick  thinks  that  his  theory  gives  us  the  key  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  phrase,  the  son  of  man,  so  often  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  that  title  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
simply  saying  that  it  declares  the  entire  humanity  of  our  Lord. 
No  further  meaning  is  required,  or  has  been  commonly  accepted. 

"  It  may  seem  almost  presumption  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
this  theory  is  correct.  Yet  candor  and  truth  are  always  worth 
more  than  they  cost.  The  author  has  studied  the  matter  with 
some  care,  and  is  not  satisfied  that  any  Psalmist  ever  used  either 
of  the  words,  Adam,  Ish,  or  Enosh,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  or  as 
conveying  the  ideas  contended  for,  or  that  the  pri7nary  meaning 
of  the  words  is  ever  to  be  insisted  on  in  any  part  of  these  sacred 
songs. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  here  asserted  that  there  is  any  impropriety 
in  adverting  at  any  time  to  the  primary  meaning  of  these  or  any 
other  words  of  Scripture,  if  thereby  the  sense  of  any  passage 
receives  force.  But  it  is  simply  denied  that  we  have  satisfactory 
evidence  that  these  Hebrew  words  rendered  man  have  an 
emphatic  sense  in  the  Psalms." 

His  opinion'  of  the  English  version  is  thus  given  : 

"  Various  translations  of  the  Psalms  are  before  the  public. 
Many  of  them  have  much  merit  and  preserve  much  of  the  heavenly 
savor  of  the  original.  All  of  them  may  occasionally  afford  a 
good  hint.  Of  those  made  into  English  none  can  compare  with 
the  authorised  version.  Many  devout  persons  have  by  long  use 
become  attached  to  the  translation  found  in  the  prayer-book  of 
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the  Church  of  England.  This  version  bears  date  from  A.  D. 
1539.  Their  preference  for  this  shows  how  precious  God's  word 
is  in  any  translation,  which  is  much  used ;  but  no  competent 
scholar  would  agree  that  our  authorised  version  has  any  success- 
ful rival.  That  just  referred  to  is  far  more  a  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  than  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Commentator  Scott, 
who  well  deserves  the  epithet  Judicious^  says,  '  The  Prayer-book 
translation  is  in  no  respect  comparable  to  the  Bible  translation.' 
Nearly  all  the  translations  now  claiming  public  attention  may  be 
profitably  consulted.  The  older  English  versions,  from  quaint- 
ness,  if  not  from  elegance,  do  often  give  the  sense  in  a  very 
striking  way.  The  Polyglot  Bibles  may  with  great  advantage 
be  consulted  by  those  whose  scholarship  is  sufficient.  The 
author  thinks  proper  here  to  record  his  high  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  English  Bible  now  in  common  use.  It  seems  to  him 
that  his  brethren,  who  seek  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  might  bo 
much  better  employed.  He  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  judgment 
that  he  has  never  seen  even  one  chapter  done  into  English  so 
well  5tny  where  else.  The  learning  of  the  men  who  made  it,  was 
vast,  sound,  and  unquestionable.  In  this  respect  their  little 
fingers  were  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  men  who  decry  their 
labors.  The  common  people  ought  to  be  told  that  they  havQ 
God's  word  in  a  better  translation  than  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  was  freely  quoted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Nothing  is 
inspired  but  the  original ;  yet  those  learned  and  modest  men  who 
have  suggested  improvements  in  the  rendering  of  any  text, 
should  receive  all  due  honor,  and  not  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion." 

As   a  specimen  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  remarks,  we 

quote  the  following  on  verses  1,  2,  and  3,  of  the  first  Psalm : 

"  Though  this  is  a  wicked  and  suffering  world,  yet  even  here 
the  rightecfus  have  real  blessedness.  It  is  not  complete  as  it 
shall  be  after  the  resurrection,  nor  perfect  as  it  shall  be  immedi- 
ately after  death ;  but  it  is  solid,  genuine,  and  enduring.  It  is 
from  God.  Their  reliance  is  on  him  who  knows  how  to  give 
graces  and  comforts  in  right  measure  and  in  due  season.  The 
frames  of  the  righteous  vary,  but  their  state  is  stable.  The 
saving  gifts  of  God  are  without  repentance.  With  the  saints 
something  is  settled.  Their  peace  is  secured  by  an  everlasting 
covenant.  Their  principles  are  made  strong  by  divine  grace. 
They  are  like  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  moved,  but  abideth 
forever.  Clarke :  '  The  most  momentous  concern  of  man  is  the 
state  he  shall  enter  upon  after  this  short  and  transitory  life  is 
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ended ;  and  in  proportion  as  eternity  is  of  greater  importance 
than  time,  so  ought  men  to  be  solicitous  upon  what  grounds 
their  expectations  with  regard  to  that  durable  state  are  built, 
and  on  what  assurances  their  hopes  or  their  fears  stand.'  Even 
the  wicked  often  admit  that  for  the  next  world  the  righteous 
have  chosen  the  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  them. 
In  this  life  things  may  often  happen  to  the  righteous  hard  to  be 
borne.  Cummings  :  '  The  man  who  is  born  again,  and  seeks  to 
be  holy,  as  God  is  holy,  is  like  the  poor  captive  bird  in  the  cage. 
The  cage  cannot  kill  the  bird ;  the  bird  cannot  free  itself  from 
the  cage;  it  can  only  still  wait,  and  persevere,  and  sing,  and 
seek,  and  look,  till  the  hour  of' its  freedom.  Its  perfect  emanci- 
pation into  brighter  realms  and  better  days  draws  near.' 

"  But  those  who  deny  that  piety  affords  delights,  even  in  this 
life,  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  It  presents  the  most  glorious 
themes,  inspires  the  most  blessed  hopes,  and  affords  the  most 
elevated  employments.  Nothing  in  the  service  of  God's  people 
is  de^radinj;.  It  teaches  the  soul  to  lean  on  the  bosom  of  God. 
South :  '  The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 
portable  pleasure ;  such  an  one  as  he  carries  about  in  his  bosom, 
without  alarming  either  the  eye  or  the  envy  of  the  world.  A 
man  putting  all  his  pleasures  into  this  one,  is  like  a  traveller's 
putting  all  his  goods  into  one  jewel ;  the  value  is  the  same,  and 
the  convenience  greater.'  If  any  ask,  what  are  the  foundations 
of  the  advantages  of  the  righteous  over  the  ungodly,  it  is  easy  to 
show  some  of  them.  First,  the  just  man  has  truth  on  his  side. 
His  hopes  and  his  cause  are  not  based  in  falsehood,  in  error,  in 
deception,  in  disguise,  in  fiction,  in  fancy.  Truth  will  outhve 
all  its  opposites,  though  for  a  time  it  may  fall  in  the  streets.  So 
that  any  wise  man  would  accept  a  good  title  to  an  acre  rather 
than  a  spurious  title  to  leagues  of  land  ;  would  rather  be  charged 
with  a  murder  of  which  he  was  innocent,  than  be  guilty  of  a 
murder  of  which  he  was  unsuspec-ted.  A  truthful  claim  to  a 
penny  is  really  worth  more  than  a  fictitious  claim  to  a  pound. 
The  reason  is  that  in  the  end  the  truth,  even  in  this  life,  does 
commonly  appear.  In  the  next  world  it  cannot  be  concealed. 
'For  there  is  nothing  hid,  which  shall  not  be  manifested  ;  neither 
was  anything  kept  secret,  but  that  it  should  come  abroad.'  Mark 
iv.  22.  '  Some  men's  sins  are  open  beforehand,  going  before 
to  judgment ;  and  some  men  they  follow  after.  Likewise  also 
the  good  works  of  some  are  manifest  beforehand ;  and  they  that 
are  otherwise  cannot  be  hid.'  1  Tim.  v.  24,  25.  Again,  the 
righteous  is  on  the  side  of  duti/.  He  honestly  intends  and 
endeavors  to  do  what  is  riirht,  because  it  is  ri^irht  and  obliij-atorv. 
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In  the  main  even  here  it  is  found  that  fidelity  brings  the  best 
rewards.  Neglect  of  duty  sometimes  brings  apparent  ease  and 
profit.  But  who  would  not  prefer  Joseph's  dutifulness  to  Ahitho- 
phel's  treachery?  When  the  master  is  on  a  long  journey,  the 
lazy  and  disobedient  servants  may  think  their  faithful  brethren 
needlessly  careful ;  but  in  the  day  of  reckoning  saints  and  sinners 
will  alike  see  that  a  life  spent  in  God's  service  ends  happily, 
w4iile  a  wicked  life  leads  to  misery  alone.  Besides,  tlie  people  of 
God  have  justice  on  their  side ;  and  the  impression  is  both  general 
and  well-founded  that  nothing  forms  a  more  ample  shield  to  any 
one  than  having  the  right  on  his  side.  And  the  saints  know  that 
'  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  their  work  and  labor  of  love.' 
Moreover,  God,  with  all  his  attributes,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
righteous.  '  And,  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?' 
That  is  inspired  reasoning.  It  is  also  clear  and  level  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  simple.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  righteous 
consults  his  best  interests.  He  puts  the  soul  above  the  body, 
eternity  above  time,  and  he  is  right.  If  his  soul  is  refreshed,  he 
remembers  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  If  a  blessed 
eternity  is  before  him,  he  well  judges  that  it  matters  little  how 
much  he  may  suifer  in  this  world.  Nothing  is  of  such  moment  as 
an  eternal  well-being.  Nor  are  the  righteous  at  war  with  their 
own  consciences,  or  best  feelings.  Jesus  Christ  has  often  called 
his  friends  to  sacrifice  ease,  fame,  earthly  goods,  old  friendships, 
and  even  life  itself.  But,  blessed  be'  his  name,  he  never  asked 
any  man  to  defile  his  conscience,  nor  to  tarnish  his  honor  by  an 
act  of  meanness.  If  Eugene  Bcauharnais  will  retain  the  imperial 
favor  of  his  step-father  Napoleon,  he  must  publicly  unite  in 
approving  the  dishonor  put  on  his  own  mother.  But  the 
Almighty  never  called  one  of  his  servants  to  do  a  base  thing. 
God  always  leaves  the  good  conscience  and  good  principles  intact ; 
yea,  he  greatly  strengthens  them.  How  then  can  the  righteous 
but  be  blessed  ?" 

The  volume  bears,  on  an  appropriate  page,  the  following  dedi- 
cation : 

"  To  MANY  TRIED  FRIENDS  ;  TO  MY  SPIRITUAL  CHILDREN  ;  TO 
THE  CHURCHES  I  HAVE  SERVED  ;  TO  MY  BELOVED  STUDENTS  ;  AND 
TO   ALL   WHO   HOPE  WITH    ME   TO    SING   THE  SONG  OF   MoSES   AND 

THE  Lamb  ;  these  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  are  affec- 
tionately DEDICATED  BY  THEIR  SERVANT  IN  ChRIST,  WiLLIAM 

S.  Plumer." 

The  work  has  met  with  favor  from  the  religious  public,  and  the 
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first  edition,  we  learn,  is  already  exhausted.  It  fills  a  place  not 
fully  occupied  by  any  other  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  vigorous  and  manly,  simple  yet  dignified, 
enlivened,  often,  by  a  historic  or  biographic  allusion,  or  by  one 
of  those  condensed  epigrammatic  sentences,  which,  like  goads, 
stimulate  the  otherwise  torpid  understanding  and  rouse  conscience 
from  its  sleep. 
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The  Law  of   God,  as  contained  in  the   Ten   Commandments, 

explained  and  enforced.     By  Wm.  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Philadelphia :    Pres.  Board  of  Publication.   12mo.,  pp.  644. 

This  is  a  volume  of  real  and  substantial  value.  We  predict 
for  it  long  life  and  wide  popularity.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  as 
to  its  true  value  and  worth,  it  will  ere  long  take  rank  with  such 
books  as  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest  and  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress, and  will  be  read  and  valued  when  the  great  mass  of  con- 
temporaneous productions  of  similar  aspirations  shall  have  passed 
away  and  been  forgotten.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  Dr. 
Plumer's  peculiar  style  of  dealing  with  such  subjects  can  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  identify  the  authorship  of  this  particular  volume. 
It  bears  on  its  face  many  and  unmistakable  marks  of  the  warm 
heart  and  broad  intellect  from  which  it  emanated.  The  theme 
of  which  it  treats,  though  familiar  and  somewhat  trite,  assumes 
new  power  and  peculiar  freshness  in  his  hands,  and  the  perusal 
of  it  leaves  impressions  upon  the  heart  and  memory  that  can 
never  be  effaced.  We  feel  thankful  that  Dr.  Plumer  was 
prompted  to  write  this  book,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  every 
serious-minded  Christian  who  reads  it  will  unite  with  us  in  this 
feeling. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  excellences  of  the  book  is  the 
exhaustive  character  of  the  discussion  it  undertakes.  Nothing 
that  ought  to  be  said  is  left  out,  whilst  everything  is  said  in  a 
happy  and  satisfactory  manner.  Every  possible  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  brought  out  clearly,  methodically,  and  logically.  The 
nature  of  the  Law,  the  time  and  manner  of  its  appointment,  its 
design  and  uses,  the  obedience  it  exacts,  the  place  it  occupies  in 
the  great  scheme  of  Redemption,  the  abuses  and  false  teachings 
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that  have  found  currency  in  connexion  with  it,  are  all  discussed 
in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Nor  is  this  volume  less  remarkable  for  the  unction  which 
pervades  it.  The  reader  is  brought,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with 
a  living,  personal  God,  whose  authority  he  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  and  whose  commands  he  feels  bound  to  obey. 
While  the  impression  will  be  deepened  on  his  mind  that  he  can 
be  saved  only  by  grace,  he  will  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Law  of  God  is  indispensable  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  that  he 
cannot  be  a  true  disciple  of  Christ,  or  an  heir  of  everlasting  glory, 
unless  he  habitually  conform  his  life  to  it. 

This  volume  too,  though  this  was  not  its  primary  design, 
contains  nevertheless  an  admirable  code  of  ethics.  So  deeply 
are  we  impressed  with  its  value  in  this  particular  respect,  that 
we  would  be  glad  to  see  it  introduced  into  our  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning  as  a  text-book.  It  is  no  objection,  but  a 
recommendation,  that  it  treats  of  our  duties  and  obligations  to 
God,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow-men.  These  two  things  ought 
never  to  have  been  separated  in  the  moral  training  of  our  youth, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  them  reunited  in  all  our  literary 
institutions.  • 


Passages  in  the  Life  of  the  Faire  Gospeller,  Mistress  Anne 
Askew.     Recounted  by  y«  unworthy  pen  of  Nicholas  Mold- 
warp,  B.  A.,    And  now  first  set  forth  by  the  author  of  "  Mary 
Powell."     "  Rather  Death  than  false  of  Faith.''     New  York : 
M.  W.  Dodd,  506  Broadway :  1866.     12mo  ;  237  pages. 
Miss  Manning  is  a  true  artist,  rich  in  many  gifts,  but  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  her  taste.     She  excels 
in  that  nice  adjustment  of  situation,  scenery,  characters,  language, 
and  general  tone,  which  painters,  in  their  art,  praise  so  highly, 
when  they  say  of  a  picture  that  it  is  "in  keeping."     Add  to  this 
marked  feature  of  her  writings,  if  you  would  justly  characterise 
them,  English  clear  as  crystal,  and  pure  as  close  study  of  the 
older  writers  can  make  it ;  a  grace  of  thought,  matched  only  in 
its  sweetness   by  the  kindred   grace  of  expression ;    a   tender 
softness  in  the  treatment  of  sorrow,  that  makes  each  touch  of 
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pathos  far  more  effective  than  passionate  outhursts  can ;  and, 
withal,  a  quaint,  half-hidden  humor  that  peeps  out  shyly  from 
time  to  time,  like  a  happy  child  with  his  face  half  buried  in  his 
mother's  lap.  These  are  her  ways  of  charming;  and  her  full 
sympathy  with  trust  in  God's  overruling  providence  and  faith  in 
the  Saviour  of  men,  in  all  lands  and  all  ages,  infuses  into  her 
writings  a  life  and  beauty  that  draw  their  inspiration  from  a 
higher  source  than  human  genius. 

This  touching  tale  of  faith  strong  unto  death,  the  history  of 
one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  in  England — a 
woman  too,  tender,  delicate,  and  fair — is  told  with  a  chaste 
simplicity  that  makes  it  more  true  than  sober  annals,  more 
thrilling  than  high-wrought  tragedy. 

The  pretended  manuscript  of  Master  Nicholas  Moldwarp  is 
prefaced  by  a  pleasant  and  humorous  sketch,  which  some  unknown 
friend  of  William  Shakspeare  gives  to  the  great  dramatist,  of  a 
visit  paid  to  Mrs.  Anne  Askew's  deserted  house  and  the  inter- 
view had  there  with  Master  Nicholas,  the  old  librarian,  and  the 
house-porter,  Jasper. 

The  good  old  scholar  begins  his  tale  by  showing  how  he  came 
to  be  so  nearly  connected  with  the  Askew  household,  being  sent 
by  Sir  William  to  Cambridge,  because  he  early  betrayed  an 
ardent  thirst  for  learning,  and,  as  his  house-steward's  son,  excited 
the  kind  old  knight's  interest.  His  disappointment  in  obtaining 
a  fellowship  induces  Sir  William  to  provide  for  him  by  appointing 
him  to  take  charge  of  his  library.  This  position  puts  him  in 
intimate  association  with  the  young  people  of  the  family ;  and 
thus,  from  her  very  earliest  years,  Mistress  Anne,  his  favorite,  is 
his  pupil  and  dear  little  lady.  The  quaint  picture  given  of  the 
growth  and  nurture  of  these  young  scions  of  the  house  of  Askew, 
orphaned  of  their  mother,  and  reared  under  the  disadvantages 
occasioned  by  the  father's  straitened  means  after  his  expensive 
attendance  on  his  sovereign  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  is 
entertaining  enough  to  warrant  many  quotations,  had  we  space 
to  insert  them.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  Mistress  Anne 
grows  in  grace  and  loveliness,  while  Master  Nicholas  busies 
himself  with  instructing  and  amusing  the  young  folk,  keeping  up 
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all  the  time  a  steady  intercourse  with  the  student-world  of 
Cambridge,  and  rendering  into  English  Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
treatises,  which  were  just  beginning  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world. 
In  the  midst  of  this  happy  life,  Sir  William  marries  again,  and 
a  new  order  of  things  reigns  in  the  household.  Master  Nicholas's 
own  words  best  describe  the  change:  "New  brooms  sweep 
clean.  'Tis  a  homely  proverb  to  apply  to  a  Lady.  Ne'ertheless, 
our  new  Lady  cleaned  us  up  to  that  state  of  polish  that  we  shone 
again."  The  new  mother  proves  in  truth  a  notable  housekeeper, 
and  keeps  all  things  in  exact  discipline,  from  putting  pretty 
Mistress  Anne's  golden  locks  under  a  coif  to  making  a  rich 
match  for  the  eldest  son.  The  domestic  economy,  which  prevails 
under  her  regime,  Master  Nicholas  gives  us  briefly  thus : 

"  Now  here  ye  shall  see  the  perfect  order  g^nd  daily  course  of 
this  honorable  family.  Mass,  to  begin  with,  at  six  o'clock ;  a 
certain  portion  of  study ;  then  Breakfast ;  then  study  again  ; 
afterwards  exercise,  in  the  open  air,  weather  permitting ;  study 
again ;  Dinner ;  eleven  o'  the  clock  till  twelve  some  open-air 
pastime ;  Even-song  at  three  hours  after  noon ;  general  talk  in 
the  hall,  toward  dusk,  round  the  fire,  during  the  short  days ; 
Study  again  ;  Supper,  six  o'  the  clock  to  seven  ;  to  bed  at  nine, 
after  Complines/' 

While  they  live  this  quiet  and  retired  life,  great  events  are 
coming  to  pass  around  them  ;  and  King  Henry's  impartial  perse- 
cutions of  both  faiths  put  in  hazard  the  profession  of  any  fixed 
creed.  At  this  time,  the  news  of  Bilney's  burning  gives  Mistress 
Anne  her  first  glimpse  of  the  faith  and  fortitude  it  takes  to  be  a 
martyr.  The  discourse  she  has  on  this  topic  with  her  good 
Master  Nicholas  is  affecting,  and  marks  her  early  steadiness  of 
soul  and  undaunted  resolve.  A  short  time  after  this  incident,  he 
is  sent  by  Sir  William  to  the  continent  as  companion  to  Master 
Francis,  his  son.  Well  provided  for  their  travels,  and  with  the 
prayers  of  those  they  leave  for  their  safety,  they  set  out  gaily 
for  the  seaport,  and  are  soorl  landed  at  Flushing,  with  only  a 
little  sea-sickness  on  the  way  to  damp  their  joy.  Of  his  young 
charge  he  says : 

"  At  that  time,  Master  Francis  was  as  handsome  and  engaging 
a  Youth  as  you  would  be  likely  to  meet  in  the  course  of  the 
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longest  day.  His  raiment  and  equipage  were  point-device,  for 
he  bved  to  go  handsomely  apparelled.  We  were  on  very  pleas- 
ing terms  together,  for  he  was  affable  and  I  compliant ;  and,  at 
first,  my  knowledge  of  the  language  gave  me  so  much  the 
advantage,  and  his  want  of  it  left  him  so  much  behindhand,  that 
I  continually  took  the  Lead  ;  but  this  was  of  no  long  continuance. 
He  soon  picked  up  a  smattering  of  the  Vernacular  wherever  we 
went,  and  with  a  better  accent  than  mine." 

Arrived  in  Paris,  after  visiting  the  most  famous  Dutch  cities, 
Master  Francis  becomes  a  gay  gallant,  and  does  not  submit  so 
readily  to  the  counsel  of  his  governor.  But,  after  some  stay  in 
that  lively  city,  by  the  advice  of  the  English  ambassador  they  set 
out  again  on  their  travels,  turning  their  faces  toward  Italy.  On 
the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  a  storm  assails  them ;  but 
they  escape  its  dangers  and  safely  reach  their  haven,  "noting,  with 
rapture,  the  charming  Villas  scattered  over  the  Hills,  and  inhaling 
the  odours  of  Orange,  Citron,  and  Jasmine,  that  were  wafted  off 
shore."  They  visit  Genoa  in  her  period  of  greatest  glory,  when 
she  had  her  Andrew  Doria.  At  Ferrara,  they  see  the  poet 
Ariosto ;  at  Arezzo,  Michael  Angelo.  From  Padua  they  go  to 
Venice,  sailing  down  the  Adige  into  the  Adriatic,  and  beholding 
that  "  beautiful  City,  contemplating  herself  as  in  a  Mirrour  in  the 
tremulous  waters."  The  following  picture  of  the  "Bride  of  the 
Adriatic  "  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  so  rich  and  brilliant  is 
it: 

"  Most  delightful  was  it  to  float  over  the  liquid  surface  of  those 
watery  streets  of  gorgeous  Palaces,  with  their  flights  of  steps, 
terraces  and  balconies,  and  to  catch  glimpses  of  fair  women  and 
stately  cavaliers  leaning  over  the  balustrades,  or  descending  or 
ascending  the  marble  stairs ;  to  see  other  Gondolas,  with  their 
high  steel  beaks,  and  tasselled  curtains,  dart  out  from  unseen 
coverts  and  glide  by  as  silently  as  bats ;  while  others  gave  forth 
silvery  sounds  of  music  and  mirth.  At  sundry  points,  the 
Gondolas  were  so  crowded  together  that  they  were  like  to  sink 
one  another,  swaying  fearfully  to  one  side.  All  the  nobility 
seemed  out  on  the  Canals,  enjoying  the  pleasant  freshness  of  the 
air  after  a  hot  summer  day.     , 

"  Sometimes  the  Gondolier  used  his  oar  as  a -helm,  and  let  the 
little  vessel  float  idly  at  its  will.  We  lingered  on  the  water  till 
long  after  the  general  concourse  had  dispersed,  and  till  lights 
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beo^an  to  glimmer  through  windows,  and  purple  night  set  in, 
glorified  by  an  infinity  of  stars,  and  till  the  moon  arose  and  cast 
broad  lights  and  deep  black  shadows.  Now  and  then  a  solitary 
Gondola  fleeted  past  like  a  swallow  on  the  wing ;  and  once  a 
large  one,  closely  curtained  with  black,  and  with  muffled  oars, 
passed  noiselessly  along  in  the  deep  shadow ;  and  our  Gondolier 
told  us,  when  it  had  passed,  that  it  belonged  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  was  carrying  forth  a  prisoner,  or  prisoners,  to  be  drowned  in 
the  Laguna.  A  sorrowful  death,  I  thought ;  and  I  strained  my 
ears,  though  vainly,  to  hear  the  fatal  plash." 

The  next  paragraphs  describe  the  chanting  by  the  gondoliers 
of  stanzas  from  Ariosto.  But  our  space  is  limited,  and  we  must 
pass  on. 

In  Venice,  Master  Francis  gets  into  trouble,  and  is  only 
extricated  from  the  toils  by  sudden  news  of  his  father's  illness 
summoning  him  home  in  hot  haste.  They  return,  to  find  Sir 
William  an  invalid  indeed,  but  not  by  any  means  a  dying  man, 
and  sweet  Mistress  Anne  grown  up  as  beautiful  as  a  May  morn- 
ing, and  deeply  versed  in  polemical  studies  from  Master  Nicholas's 
books.  Then  comes  the  wedding  of  Master  Francis,  and  his 
being  knighted  by  King  Henry,  after  which  Master  Nicholas 
writes  his  famous  "  Treatyse  on  the  Adornment  of  Gardens." 
Some  time  after,  they  are  all  saddened  by  the  death  of  Mistress 
Patty,  one  of  our  heroine's  sisters ;  and  then  Mistress  Anne  is 
still  further  afflicted  by  her  father's  requiring  her  to  marry 
Master  Kyme,  the  betrothed  of  her  dead  sister.  To  this  match 
she  will  not  consent ;  and,  to  win  her  over,  she  is  invited  to 
Kelsey  Hall,  her  brother's  place,  where  all  sorts  of  blandishments 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  her  unwilling  heart,  to  induce  her  to 
yield.  When  she  returns  home,  she  is  persuaded  by  her  cousin, 
Edmund  Britain,  to  obey  her  father  in  this  matter ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  marriage  takes  place.  Master  Nicholas  does  not  see 
her  again,  until  she  rides  over  with  her  little  daughter,  to  see 
her  father  die.  Not  long  after  this  death,  Master  Nicholas 
learns  from  his  niece,  Lettice,  her  maid,  how  his  dear  lady  is 
misused  by  her  husband,  and  how  she  is  rated  by  him,  in  partic- 
ular, for  what  he  calls  her  "  Gospelling."  A  little  later.  Mistress 
Anne,  with  her  two  babes  and  the  faithful  Lettice,  comes  at  dead 
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of  night  for  refuge  to  the  old  home  and  the  good  and  trusty 
friend  of  her  youth,  she  having  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  her 
harsh  husband.  In  this  time  of  trouble,  her  brother  proves  most 
unbrotherly ;  and  she  finally  goes  to  London  for  shelter,  attended 
by  Master  Nicholas  and  her  maid.  Here  she  soon  suiFers 
persecution  from  the  party  in  power,  for  professing  the  Reformed 
Faith,  and  visiting  in  prison  the  lecturer  Porter.  Questioned 
as  to  her  belief  in  the  Real  Presence,  she  gets  the  better  in 
argument  of  her  examiners,  and  is  therefore  sent  to  prison. 
Twelve  days  having  elapsed,  she  is  examined  by  Bishop  Bonner, 
and  admitted  to  bail.  During  the  period  of  her  liberty,  she 
passes  much  of  her  time  with  the  great  ladies  who  favor  the 
Reformed  Faith,  and  enjoys  from  their  support  a  temporary 
immunity  from  persecution.  Her  brother  having  provided  for 
her  a  seemingly  safe  retreat  away  from  the  dangers  threatening 
her  in  a  residence  so  near  the  court,  she  withdraws  from  that 
perilous  neighborhood.  She  is  betrayed  by  this  brother,  once  so 
fond  a  playmate,  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  Brought  before 
the  Privy  Council,  she  shows  the  same  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind  when  baited  by  Gardiner,  as  before  Bonner  on  a  previous 
occasion,  and  replies  to  his  subtle  questionings  in  such  guarded 
terms  as  to  elude  his  endeavors  to  entrap  her.  Refusing  to  give 
up  the  names  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  her  needs  in  prison, 
she  is  put  to  torture,  but  endures  it  with  constancy,  her  brave 
soul  unshaken  by  the  racking  of  her  delicate  limbs.  Repeatedly 
offered  mercy,  if  she  will  recant,  her  constant  reply  is,  "  Rather 
death  than  false  of  faith."  Refusing  to  recant,  she  is  doomed 
to  be  burned  to  death  at  Smithfield.  The  closing  scenes  are  best 
given  in  Master  Nicholas's  own  words.  First,  his  parting  with 
her : 

"  I  found  Mistress  Anne  sewing  a  button  to  the  collar  of  the 
long  white  garment  she  was  to  wear  on  the  morrow,  and  biting 
off  the  Thread  as  I  had  oft  scene  her  do  in  happier  hours.  She 
raised  her  Angel  Face,  wliich  was  as  calm  as  if  slio  were  preparing 
for  some  Christian  festival,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  sayd,  '  0 
dear  friend,  how  it  joys  me  to  see  you  !  Do  not  go  to  Smithfield 
to-morrow  ;  it  will  tax  you  too  sorelie.  My  light  affliction,  which 
will  be  but  for  a  moment,  will  lead  to  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
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eternal  weight  of  glory.'  I  sayd,  '  How  can  you  call  it  light  ?' 
'  Because  the  Lord  makes  it  so,'  she  replyed.  ******* 
She  took  one  of  my  hands  in  both  her  own,  and  though  so 
wrenched  by  that  vile  Kack  that  she  could  not  set  foot  on  the 
ground,  she  looked  in  my  face  and  smiled  and  sang  till  I  almost 
wished  to  die  hearing  her  so  sing.  Then  she  sayd,  '  Let  us 
pray.'  And  prayed  for  us  all,  and  for  her  enemy es,  and  last  for 
herself.  *  *  *  *  ghe  kissed  me,  once  and  agayn,  calling  me 
her  father,  bade  me  give  her  love  to  Lettice,  and  Mistress  Berry, 
and  all  inquiring  friends ;  then  waved  me  off,  still  smiling,  with — 
'  Now  go  :  I  have  another  to  see  :  good-bye  !  good-bye  !  Have 
a  care  of  your  health,  Nicholas  !     We  shall  meet  agayn  !'  " 

And  thus  they  parted.     But  the  old  scholar  could  not  obey 

her  injunction  not  to  go  to  her  execution.     He  was  there  to  see 

her  happy  end. 

"  A  strange,  confused  moan  or  groan  from  many  voices,  arose 
a3  the  Martyrs  came  in,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  and  in  long 
white  Grarments.  Inasmuch  as,  by  reason  of  her  previous  racking. 
Mistress  Anne  could  not  stand,  she  was  brought  in  a  Cart, 
containing  a  Chair,  in  which  she  was  supported  by  two  Sergeants 
at  Arms.  My  eyes  grew  misty  as  they  lifted  her  out,  and  when 
I  could  look  at  her  agayn,  she  was  bound  with  a  chain  to  the 
same  stake  with  another  of  the  four  Martyrs ;  and  Fagots  were 
being  heaped  about  them.  Then  there  was  a  Pause.  *  *  *  * 
Clouds  of  white,  eddying  Smoke,  and  darting  forks  of  Flame,  now 
concealed  the  Martyrs  from  our  eyes ;  but  those  nearest  to  them 
heard  them  utter  pious  Ejaculations.  The  Smoke  parting  a  little, 
I  saw  deare  Mistress  Anne's  head  fallen  on  her  chest,  and  felt 
assured  she  was  smothered.  The  next  instant,  a  loud  Report 
caused  a  general  outcry ;  the  powder  had  exploded.  Their  light 
Affliction,  which  was  but  for  a  Moment,  had  been  exchanged  for  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  Weight  of  Glory." 

So  end  forever  the  sorrows  of  SAveet  Mistress  Anne  Askew. 


Discussions  on  Church  Principles :  Popish,  Erastian,  and  Pres- 
byterian. By  AViLLiAM  Cunningham,  I).  D.,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Edited 
by  his  Literary  Executors.  8vo.,  pp.  576. 
This  volume  constitutes  the  fourth,  and  we  suppose  the  last, 
volume,  of  the  works  of  Principal  Cunningham.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion  of  the  first  three  volumes.     As  of  the 
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essays  in  volume  first,  written  at  considerable  intervals  and 
originally  published  in  varying  forms,  it  may  still  be  said,  that 
they  constitute  one  complete  discussion  of  the  topic  which  gives 
name  to  the  book ;  so,  in  like  manner,  these  discussions  are  by 
no  means  a  miscellaneous  collection.  Prepared  at  different  times 
and  with  different  objects  in  view,  yet  the  editors  have  so  selected 
them  from  amongst  the  writings,  published  and  unpublished,  of 
their  author,  that  they  embody  a  connected  view,  and  a  pretty 
thorough  discussion,  of  the  three  leading  theories  of  church- 
government  referred  to  in  the  title. 

The  order  in  which  these  theories  are  discussed  is  that  in 
which  they  there  stand.  The  first  five  chapters  discuss  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Romish  church  system.  The  next 
three  chapters  bring  up  various  questions  of  Church  and  State, 
and  present  us  with  a  consideration  of  the  church  system  of  the 
Erastians.  The  remaining  five  chapters  defend  the  great  church 
principles  which  Presbyterians  hold,  against  Prelatists  and 
Papists  on  the  one  hand,  and  Erastians  on  the  other.  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham brings  to  all  these  discussions  extensive  and  profound 
learning,  sound  judgment,  the  utmost  consideration,  caution,  and 
candor  in  the  statement  and  defence  of  his  opinions,  and  a  patient 
zeal  for  the  truth  which  makes  him  consider  no  pains  too  great 
for  him  to  take  in  its  elucidation  and  establishment; 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  these  discussions 
is  found  in  cliapter  Y.,  on  "  The  Liberties  of  the  Galilean 
Church."  Galilean  independence  of  the  Roman  see  began  to 
assume  a  definite  form  in  the  quarrel  of  Philip  the  Fair  with 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but 
from  a  much  earlier  period  there  were  indications  that  the  French 
Church  was  indisposed  to  allow  all  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
bishops.  At  the  period  just  now  mentioned  the  papal  power  had 
culminated,  and  began  to  decline.  The  Sorbonne,  that  is,  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  generally  were  strenuous  against  the  encroachments  of 
Rome.  Previous  to  1G82,  it  is  Richer,  Syndic  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  Pithou,  a  celebrated  jurist,  whose  writings  maintain  with 
chiefest  power  and  influence,  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church. 
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In  1682,  the  celebrated  Bossuet  procures  the  adoption  of  the 
famous  "Declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy."  It  asserted  the 
civil  power's  independence  of  the  spiritual ;  the  Pope's  having  no 
authority  in  temporals  ;  the  superiority  of  councils  over  Popes ; 
the  obligation  of  the  latter  to  regard  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
French  church ;  and  that  papal  decisions,  unless  concurred  in  by 
the  Church,  were  not  "  irreformable."  This  "  Declaration  "  gave 
rise  to  much  controversy,  and  able  men  attacked  it,  preeminent 
amongst  whom  was  Charlas,  President  of  a  theological  seminary 
at  Pamiers ;  whose  book  Dr.  Cunningham  pronounces  very 
valuable.  Bossuet,  Natalis  Alexander,  Fleury,  and  Dupin,  were 
the  principal  defenders. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  these  French  divines,  upon 
other  topics  not  directly  comprehended  in  the  Gallican  liberties, 
"  approximated  to  sound  and  scriptural  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  Church,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, and  between  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  and  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  Church.  The  causes  of  the  comparative  soundness 
of  their  opinions  upon  these  points  were  that  they  were  usually 
men  of  so  much  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  as  to  perceive 
something  of  the  unreasonableness  and  extravagance  of  the 
opposite  doctrines — their  inconsistency  with  the  general  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  they  sought  to  follow  the 
practice  of  the  early  Church  before  its  constitution  and  govern- 
ment were  so  extensively  modified* by  papal  corruptions." 
"  They  believed  in  the  jus  divinum  of  the  papal  supremacy,  but 
they  did  not  regard  the  Pope  as  the  absolute  monarch  of  the 
Church,  as  possessed  of  despotic  authority  over  any  other  Ijishop, 
or  as  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  body  of  bishops.  In  like 
manner,  they  believed  in  i\iQ  jus  divinum  of  prelacy;  but  some  of 
tliem  attained  to  more  reasonable  and  moderate  views  of  the 
superiority  of  bishops  over  presbyters  than  have  been  put  forth 
by  some  Prelatists  who  were  not  Romanists.  The  scriptural  and 
primitive  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  has 
left  traces  of  its  influence  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church ;  traces  which  were  not  wholly  obscured  and  suppressed 
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by  the  darkness  and  tyranny  of  popery."  ^'We  may  refer,  in 
illustration  of  this,  to  the  declaration  of  Peter  Lombard  the 
Master  of  Sentences,  that  the  primitive  Church  had  but  two 
orders  of  priesthood — the  presbyterate  and  the  diacodate  ;  to  the 
insertion,  by  Gratian,  in  the  Canon  Law,  of  the  Presbyterian 
views  of  Jerome ;  and  to  the  fact  that  some  eminent  Romish 
theologians,  both  before  and  since  the  Reformation,  have  main- 
tained the  position  that  the  episcopate  and  the  presbyterate  are 
not  two  different  orders,  but  two  different  degrees  oi  one  and  the 
same  order.  The  defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  *  *  *  * 
have  assigned  a  higher  and  more  influential  place  to  the  presby- 
terate than  many  of  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
done.  *  *  *  *  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  with  the 
sound  judgment  and  the  independent  and  candid  examination  of 
primitive  antiquity,  by  which  they  were  usually  distinguished, 
they  could  fail  to  make  some  concessions  to  truth  upon  this 
point.  Although  they  generally  held  that  bishops  were  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  and  presbyters  the  successors  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  they  saw  and  admitted  that,  even  in  apostolic 
times,  the  presbyters  had  a  large  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Church ;  and  they  could  not  altogether  resist  the  force  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  has  been  shown,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  precise  stages  and  epochs  in  the  gradual  increase  of 
prelatic  authority,  and  whatever  diflficulty  there  may  be  in 
tracing  them,  it  holds  true,  practically  and  substantially,  that  in 
primitive  times  the  churches,  to  adopt  Jerome's  words,  were 
governed  by  the  common  counsel  of  presbyters — communi  preshy- 
terorum  consilio  Ecclesioe  guhernabantur.''     Pp.  157-160. 

Our  author  points  out  some  remarkable  resemblances  between 
the  policy  and  arguments  of  Erastians  on  the  one  side,  and 
Ultramontanists  on  the  other ;  and  how  again  Gallican  Roman- 
ists and  Presbyterians  combine  against  them  to  establish  the 
independence  of  Church  and  State  as  distinct  societies.  For 
example,  Erastians  assailed  the  independence  of  the  Church,  as 
maintained  by  Presbyterians,  with  the  argument  that  there  must 
be  one  supreme  power  to  rule  over  all  persons  and  all  cases,  or 
else  the  mischief  of  imperium  in  imperio.    By  the  same  argument 
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Ultramontanists  assailed  the  independence  of  the  State 'as  main- 
tained by  the  Gallicans.  These  parties  of  course  apply  this 
principle  differently,  the  one  vesting  supremacy  in  the  State,  and 
the  other  in  the  Church.  But  it  is  curious  and  instructive  that 
they  should  both  make  this  principle  the  "mainstay  of  their 
argument."  On  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Presbyterians  up6n  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  our  author 
describes  as  that  of  a  co-ordination  of  powers,  and  a  mutual  subor- 
dination of  persons;  and  then  he  quotes  the  great  Gallican 
Dupin's  unsurpassed  statement  of  this  fundamental  Presbyterian 
principle  thus :  "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  great 
distinction  between  the  power  itself,  and  him  who  exercises  the 
power;  so  that  it  may  happen  that  he  who  exercises  a  power, 
may  be  subject  to  another  power,  although  that  power  which  he 
exercises  is  subject  to  no  power.  To  apply  this  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  man  is  at  once  a  member 
both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society,  and  is  therefore,  in  his 
person,  subject  both  to  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  but 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this,  that  the  civil  power 
which  he  may  possess  is  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical,  or  the  eccle- 
siastical to  the  civil ;  because  he  is  subject  to  the  civil  power 
only  in  civil  matters,  and  is  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  in 
spiritual  matters.  Thus,  bishops  are  subject  to  the  regal  power, 
but  only  in  civil  things :  so  that  the  power  of  bishops  is  not 
subject  to  the  civil  power,  and  hence  the  king  cannot  appoint  or 
depose  bishops  by  force  or  by  civil  authority.  In  like  manner, 
kings  are  subject  to  bishops,  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  the 
spiritual  power,  but  only  in  spiritual  things ;  so  that  the  temporal 
power  which  they  have  as  kings,  is  in  no  way  subject  to  the 
spiritual  power ;  and  hence  kings  cannot  be  appointed  by  eccle- 
siastical authority.  On  these  grounds,  though  it  is  certain  that 
kings  are  subject  to  the  spiritual  power,  and  bishops  to  the 
temporal  power,  we  are  not  on  this  account  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  subject  to  the  civil,  or  the  civil  to 
the  ecclesiastical ;  for  both  these  powers  are  entirely  distinct  and 
are  dependent  only  on  God  by  whom  they  were  instituted ;  so 
that   neither  has   any  control  or  jurisdiction  over   the  other, 
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although  the  spiritual  is  more  noble  than  the  temporal."  (Pp.  153 
and  154.)  This  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  work  pubHshed  in 
1691.  The  bearing  of  it  is  very  strong  upon  a  living  issue  in 
this  country.  This  French  Roman  Catholic  of  near  two  hundred 
years  ago,  should  teach  a  true  and  useful  lesson  to  some  Ameri- 
can Presbyterians  of  this  nineteenth  century.  The  duty  of 
loyalty  belongs  to  individual  office-bearers  in  the  house  of  God ; 
for  the  State  has  claims  on  them  as  well  as  the  Church.  But 
the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  such,  being  loyal  to  any  government 
on  the  earth,  is  abhorrent  to  every  rightly  instructed  Christian. 
At  the  same  time,  her  being  disloyal  is  equally  abhorrent ;  for 
as  the  Church,  she  does  not  know  any  Coesar,  nor  meddle  with 
any  of  his  concerns,  except  to  teach  her  members  to  render 
faithfully  to  CiBsar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's. 

Upon  this  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State, 
the  work  before  us  is  full  of  instruction,  while,  of  course,  no 
American  can  be  expected  to  receive  all  of  what  the  author 
would  be  likely  to  teach  respecting  it.  This  subject,  as  Dr.  C. 
observes,  has  been  the  matter  of  controversy  since  the  days  of 
Constantine,  and  still  divides  men.  Nor  are  these  differences 
theoretical,  bu't  practical ;  so  in  all  ages,  so  in  our  day.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  the  subject  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
statesmen,  says  Dr.  C. ;  and  he  might  have  added  of  churchmen 
likewise.  All  the  errors  still  prevail,  he  says,  which  ever  did 
obtain  relative  to  this  matter.  In  countries  where  the  Church 
of  Rome  predominates,  there  still  is  persecution  for  conscience' 
sake ;  nor  is  it  wholly  banished  from  some  other  civilised  lands, 
while,  "in  all  Protestant  countries,  the  civil  powers  have  usurped, 
and  the  established  Churches  have  consented  to,  an  exercise  of 
authoritative  control  by  the  State,  inconsistent  with  scriptural 
views  of  the  functions  of  the  civil  government,  and  with  tlie 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Christ."     P.  196. 

That  the  Church  is  by  the  ordination  of  its  founder  a  society, 
a  regulated  union  of  many  for  the  promotion  of  common  interests, 
is  clearly  taught,  says  Dr.  C,  in  Scripture,  and  plainly  implied 
in  all  the  representations  there  given  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  its  parts  or  sections.     This,  indeed,  is  generally  admitted. 
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The  Church  is  also  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  society  differing 
essentially  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  both  as  to  its  origin 
and  ends,  its  author  and  objects,  its  constitution  and  government, 
its  officers  and  members,  the  standard  by  which  its  affairs  are 
regulated,  and  the  qualifications  of  those  who  should  compose  it. 
And  this  also  is  generally  admitted.  But  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  as  to  the -necessary  permanence  of  this  distinction  in 
all  circumstances,  and  as  to  some  of  the  inferences  deducible 
from  it. 

Now,  Scripture  sets  before  us  the  visible  Catholic  Church, 
consisting  of  all  who  profess  the  true  religion  and  their  children  ; 
but  it  also  sets  before  us  a  number  of  churches,  each  an  individ- 
ual, but  all  parts  or  branches  of  the  one  Church.  And  the 
leading  views  of  Scripture  respecting  the  whole  Church  must 
needs  apply  equally,  in  substance,  to  every  portion  or  section  of 
the  whole  to  which  the  designation  of  a  Church  can  be  legiti- 
mately given.  Whatever  is  prescribed  in  Scripture  to  the  visible 
Church  as  a  whole,  or  as  one  organised  society,  in  regard  to  its 
constitution,  laws,  and  government,  its  relations  to  Christ,  or  to 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  is  equally  binding  upon  every 
Church.  The  assumption  of  the  character  and  designation  of  a 
Church  by  any  organisation  of  professing  Christians,  larger  or 
smaller,  at  once  imposes  upon  it  an  obligation  to  conform  to  all 
that  Scripture  teaches  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  This, 
says  Dr.  C,  is  a  principle  of  importance  and  of  easy  application. 
Every  Church  is  bound  to  retain  its  distinctness  from  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  No  change  of  circumstances  can  legiti- 
mately transmute  a  Church  of  Christ  into  a  civil  society.  Some 
have  contended  that  when  the  supreme  civil  power  of  a  kingdom 
professes  subjection  to  Christ's  authority  and  a  willingness  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  Church,  especially  if  the 
chief  part  of  the  population  should  become  members  of  the 
Church,  then  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Church  is  virtually 
sunk  in  that  of  a  Christian  State.  Something  like  this  was 
Dr.  Arnold's  ground.  The  whole  notion,  however,  is  funda- 
mentally erroneous.  Christ  has  made  his  Church  distinct  and 
diverse  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  distinct  and 
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diverse  it  must  continue,  if  it  would  not  abandon  totally  its 
relation  to  him.  Thus  it  can  easily  be  shown,  says  Dr.  C,  that 
the  complete  organisation  of  Church  and  State  as  distinct  socie- 
ties cannot  be  infringed  upon  without  sin  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned  in  it.  So  much  for  the  permanence  of  the  distinction. 
One  of  the  inferences  from  it  which  our  author  tells  us  has 
been  disputed,  and  which  our  author  himself  disputes,  is,  that  in 
no  form  or  manner  can  ther«e  be  any  union  or  alliance  between 
these  distinct  societies  for  mutual  aid  towards  their  common  end. 
Here  we  must  part  company  with  Dr.  Cunningham.  His  doc- 
trine is  that  the  general  ends  of  the  two  societies,  though  different, 
are  not  opposite,  but  accordant,  both  being  intended,  in  their 
respective  spheres,  to  promote  the  glory  of  Cod  and  the  welfare 
of  man,  and  therefore  they  may  enter  into  friendly  union  or 
alliance,  provided  that  does  not  supersede  their  distinctness.  The 
difficulty  is  that  such  an  alliance  does  always  destroy  the  distinct- 
ness of  these  two  bodies.  History,  if  we  have  not  misunderstood 
its  teachings,  shows  that  whenever  Church  and  State  have  been 
united,  one  of  the  two  must  dominate  over  the  other,  just  as  two 
distinct  races  of  men  never  yet  have  dwelt  together  upon  a 
perfectly  equal  footing.  Let  tlie  Church  and  the  State  work  for 
the  common  end  which  our  author  sets  forth  as  belonging  to  the 
being  of  each,  but  let  it  be  in  their  separate  spheres.  We  can 
conceive  of  no  gain  from  any  kind  of  union  between  them ;  every 
such  union  is  hurtful  to  both,  but  especially  hurtful  to  the 
Church.  Dr.  C.  proceeds  to  point  out  the  limits  of  the  respec- 
tive spheres  or  provinces  of  the  two  powers,  which  he  holds  to  be 
a  very  easy  task.  "  Caesar's  things  are  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  men,  and  God's  things  are  the  conscience  of  men 
and  the  Church  of  Christ."  "Civil  or  temporal  things  are  just 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  men,  and  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual  things  are  just  the  ordinary,  necessary  business  of  the 
Church."  "It  is  true  that  there  are  questions  in  which  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  elements  are  combined.  Nay,  it  is  true, 
as  has  been  said,  that  there  is  no  act  so  purely  ecclesiastical,  but 
tliat  in  some  of  its  aspects  and  consequences  it  may  come  legiti- 
mately under  the  cognisance  of  the  civil  power ;  and  no  act  so 
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civil  that  it  may  not,  provided  it  be  done  by  a  member  of  the 
Church,  come  legitimately  under  the  cognisance  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities."     But  as  concerns  every  admixture  of  these 
distinct  elements  which  is  proposed  to  be  voluntarily  made  by 
man,  Christ's  prohibitory  voice  sounds  aloud  whilst  he  separates 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  commands,   "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Cnesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
But  whilst  we  decline  to  follow  our  author  into  a  toleration  of 
any  union  or  alliance  whatsoever  of  Church  and  State,  we  fully 
accord  with  him  in  the  doctrine  that  the  State  not  less  than  the 
Church  is   intended,  by  God   who  ordained  it,  to  promote  his 
glory   and   the  welfare  of  the  community  (p.  205) ;  and   that 
Scripture  plainly  enough   intimates  civil  government  to  be  an 
ordinance  of  God,  in  some  higher  and  more  definite  sense  than 
merely  this,  that    it  is    the  natural    appropriate  result  of  the 
constitution  which  God  has  given  to  men,  and  of  the  ordinary 
providence  which  he  exercises  over  them ;  so  that   it   decidedly 
favors  the  idea  that  the  State,  acting  through  its  organs,  should 
recognise  its  responsibility  to  God  and  should  cooperate  with  the 
Church  in  promoting  his  cause  and  advancing  the  welfare  of 
religion  (p.  198) ;  only  we  would  always  insist  that  the  State 
must  do  her  own  duty,  whatever  that  may  be,  in  her  own  proper 
sphere.     We  quote  the  following  as  a  characteristically  fair  and 
candid    statement   of  the   truth    respecting   the   question   (now 
beginning  to  be  considerably  agitated,)  whether  the  nations  are 
not  bound  to  acknowledge. Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  all.     "The 
Church   is    a    supernatural    institution,    having   direct   relation 
exclusively  to  men's  spiritual  and  eternal  interests ;  and  we  can 
know  nothing  certainly  about  it  except  from   the  supernatural 
revelation  which  God  has  given  us  in  his  word.     It  is  otherwise 
with  the  State  or  civil  government.     This  is  intended  to  bear,  at 
least  principally  and  most  directly,  upon  the  temporal  welfare  of 
men  and  ought  to  be  regulated  chiefly  by  a  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  reason.     God  has  not  prescribed  his  written  word 
as  the  only  rule  to  be  followed  by  nations  and  their  rulers  in 
establishing  and  administering  civil  government ;  and  he  has  not 
given  them  in  his  word  sufficient  materials  to  guide  them  author- 
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itatively  in  determining  all  the  questions  which,  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  they  may  be  called  to  entertain  and  dispose  of. 
But  it  is  not  on  this  account  the  less  true,  that  there  are  materi- 
als in  the  word  of  God  which  do  bear  upon  the  functions  and 
duties  of  nations  and  their  rulers,  and  that  these  relevant  mate- 
rials ought  to  be  applied  by  them  as  authoritative  in  regulating 
their  conduct.  Some  things,  then,  respecting  the  functions  and 
duties  of  nations  and  their  rulers,  are  to  be  learned  from  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  every  thing  that  determines  the  obligations  and  proce- 
dure of  Churches  and  of  those  who  represent  and  regulate  them  is 
to  be  ascertained  from  that  source."  (Pp.  196,  197.)  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  in  his  Memorial  said :  Scripture  is  a  constitution  positively 
for  the  Church,  negatively  for  the  State.  Dr.  Cunningham 
makes  the  Scripture  a  complete  constitution  for  the  Church ;  an 
incomplete  one  for  the  State.  Dr.  Thornwell  said,  "  The  formula 
according  to  which  the  Scriptures  are  accepted  by  the  State  is : 
Nothing  shall  be  done  which  they  forbid.  The  formula  according 
to  which  they  are  accepted  by  the  Church  is :  Nothing  shall  be 
done  but  what  they  enjoin."  Dr.  Cunningham  says  some  things 
rulers  may  learn  respecting  their  duty  from  the  word ;  the  Church, 
every  thing.  The  two  statements  help  one  another,  and  placed  side 
by  side  we  think  they  present  the  whole  truth  upon  that  point. 

Our  author  points  out  (p.  199,)  the  true  position  of  "  Gillespie  and 
the  old  Scotch  and  Dutch  Presbyterian  divines"  respecting  this  mat- 
ter, which  we  have  always  thought  was  somewhat  misapprehended 
and  so  misrepresented  by  some  who  have  our  highest  respect  and 
regard.  The  right  of  the  civil  power  "to  interfere  authoritatively 
in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs"  being  urged  by  Eras- 
tians,  those  strong  defenders  of  the  truth  were  naturally  led  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  denying  that  civil  government  had 
anything  to  do  whatever  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  It  was 
precisely  thus,  as  we  conceive,  that  our  fathers  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  1784  swung  round,  along  with  other  leading 
minds  in  their  age,  from  the  extreme  of  a  Church  established  by 
the  State  and  in  union  with  the  State,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  a  divorce  of  the  State  altogether  from  religion.  It  is  Gilles- 
pie's great  name  and  high  authority  amongst  Presbyterians  to 
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which  those  chiefly  appeal  who  oppose  the  doctrine  advocated  by 
Drs.  Cunningham  and  Thornwell  in  common.  But  Gillespie 
was  not  absolutely  and  in  every  sense  committed  to  this  idea,  if 
we  may  take  Dr.  Cunningham's  testimony  concerning  the  matter. 
He  refers  (p.  263)  to  the  fact  that  Knox  and  the  Confession  of 
1560  held  that  the  word  of  God  imposes  on  civil  rulers  certain 
duties  in  the  interest  of  true  religion ;  and  then  he  adds,  "  In 
short  the  power  which  John  Knox  and  the  old  Confession 
ascribed  to  the  civil  magistrate  is  also  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
authors  of  our  second  Reformation  and  by  the  Westminster 
Confession.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Westminster  Confession 
ascribes  to  the  civil  magistrate  a  right  to  a  large  measure  of 
interference  in  regard  to  religious  affiairs  and  imposes  upon  him 
obligations  with  reference  to  all  the  matters  which  are  compre- 
hended within  the  ecclesiastical  province;  and  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Gillespie  and  Rutherford  must 
know  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  produce  from  them  statements 
about  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  regard  to  religion,  as 
strong  as  any  that  ever  proceeded  from  John  Knox." 

The  chapters  on  "  Church  Power,"  and  on  the  "  Principles  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  are  of  peculiar  interest  Dr. 
Cuningham  speaks  very  definitely  upon  a  point  disputed  betwixt 
Princeton  and  ourselves,  viz.,  the  question  of  the  Church's  having 
any  "discretionary  power."  He  declares  that  "the  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  views  of  the  Romanists  and  the  Reformers" 
as  to  the  functions  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  is,  that  the 
former  assigned  to  them  "a  magisterial  or  lordly,"  but  the  latter 
"only  a  ministerial  authority;"  that  the  former  "assigned  to 
them  a  large  measure  of  power  to  be  exercised  very  much 
according  to  their  discretion,"  but  "  the  Reformers,  at  least 
Calvin  and  his  followers,  deprived  them  of  all  real  discretion  in 
the  administration  of  the  aff^iirs  of  the  Church."  He  further 
states  the  two  principles  upon  which  this  was  done  by  Calvin, 
viz.,  First,  that  the  written  word  is  the  only  rule  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Church  aff'airs;  and  secondly,  that  the  worship  and 
government  of  the  Church  are  settled  and  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture.    Accordingly,  this  eminent  Scotch  Presbyterian  authority 
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insists  that  it  is  not  enough  that  what  is  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  worship  or  government  of  the  Church  "  cannot  be 
shoAvn  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the  written  word,,  but  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  positively 
warranted  or  sanctioned  by  the  word."     Pp.  249,  250,  252. 

Dr.  Cunningham  applies  these  principles  to  the  matter  of 
inventions  in  worship  thus:  "If  God  has  given  us  a  written 
revelation  conveying  to  us  information  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  is  to  be  worshipped,  the  presumption  is,  that  we  must  take 
that  revelation  as  our  only  rule  in  discharging  the  duty  of 
worshipping  him,  and  abstain  from  exercising  our  own  judgment 
and  our  own  fancy  in  devising  or  inventing  what  may  appear  to 
us  fitted  to  be  acceptable  to  him.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  inventions  of  men  in  the  worship  of  God  will  be  displeas- 
ing to  him  than  the  reverse.  God  has  not  given  to  men  individ- 
ually, or  to  Churches,  any  power  or  authority  to  introduce  rites 
or  ceremonies  into  his  worship ;  and  what  he  has  not  given  or 
sanctioned,  the  Church  assuredly  does  not  possess,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  exercise.  God  has  forbidden  us  to  add  to  his  word ; 
and  this  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  including  a  prohibition  to 
derive,  from  any  other  source  than  his  word,  our  principles  and 
practices,  in  regard  to  any  thing  about  which  it  was  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  that  word  to  give  us  information.  Our  Saviour 
has  warned  us  of  the  vanity  and  danger  of  professing  to  worship 
God  by  following  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  or  receiving  as 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  And  the  apostle  Paul  has 
warned  us  against  'a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship,' — a  most 
exact  description  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  the  Church 
has  introduced  in  the  exercise  of  its  power.  They  are  tviU-wor- 
ship,  as  being  invented  or  devised  by  men  themselves  without 
any  warrant  or  sanction  fi'om  God,  cither  directly  in  themselves, 
or  in  virtue  of  any  general  power  or  authority  which  he  has 
conferred ;  and  they  have  a  show  of  wisdom,  as  some  of  them 
were  originally  introduced  from  an  honest,  though  mistaken, 
intention  to  promote  the  right  and  acceptable  worship  of  God  ;  and 
all  of  them  are  professedly  directed  to  that  object."  Pp.  253,  254. 
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Discourses  of  Redemption :  as  Revealed  at  ^''sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners^''  designed  both  as  Biblical  Expositions  for  the 
People  and  Hints  to  Theological  Students  of  a  Popular  Method 
of  exhibiting  the  ^'divers"  Revelations  through  Patriarchs,  Pro- 
phets, Jesus,  and  his  Aptostles.  By  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson, 
Pastor  of  the  Secoyid  Church,  Louisville,  and  late  Professor  of 
Church  Crovernment  and  Pastoral  Theology  at  Danville,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky.     A.  Davidson:  1866.     8vo. :  pp.  488. 

Mr.  Robinson  informs  us,  in  the  Preface  to  this  "svork,  that  it 
is  "the  result  of  an  attempt  to  give  permanent  form,  so  far  as  oral 
instruction  can  be  transferred  to  the  printed  page,  to  such  outline 
specimens  of  the  author's  Biblical  Expositions  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  inspired  word  as  might  be  most  suggestive  to 
younger  preachers  in  their  attempts  to  develope  the  various  parts 
of  Scripture  to  the  comprehension  of  the  people ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  instructive  to.Christians  and  inquirers  and  other  earnest 
persons  troubled  "with  doubts  touching  inspiration  or  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible."  His  idea  of  preaching  is  not  that  of  theological 
disquisition,  ethical  essay,  rhetorical,  persuasive,   or  emotional 
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appeal,  founded  upon  a  shred  of  the  sacred  text  chosen  as  a 
motto,  or,  at  best,  as  suggesting  simply  the  theological  topic  of 
the  occasion ;  but  that  of  giving  the  sense  of  Scripture,  of  showing 
the  people  how  to  read  the  word  of  God,  and  leading  them  to  feel 
that  "this  day  is  the  Scripture  fulfilled  in  their  ears,"  and  that 
these  are  the  words  of  a  Jesus  who  not  only  simke  by  holy  men 
of  old,  but  is  noiv  speaking  with  living  utterance  to  the  men  of 
this  generation. 

If  any  man  is  quahfied  to  pronounce  upon  the  best  method  of 
reaching  the  popular  ear,  that  man  is  certainly  the  author  of  these 
*' Discourses  of  Redemption."  He  has  been  preaching  for  twenty 
years,  to  congregations  variously  composed,  in  four  different  cities, 
— to  professional  and  public  men  in  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  to 
business  men  in  Louisville  and  Baltimore,  to  Students  and  Profes- 
sors of  Law,  Medicine,  and  the  Arts,  in  Toronto,  and  everywhere 
with  large  crowds  hanging  upon  his  lips.  Now  what  has  been  the 
secret  of  his  popularity?  lie  is  not  "a  star  preacher,"  to  use  the 
miserable  slang  of  the  day,  a  pulpit  harlequin  or  buffoon,  amusing 
his  audience  with  jests  upon  things  sacred  and  profane,  making 
the  Church  and  the  ordinances  of  Christ  the  instruments  of  gain 
to  himself,  or  prostituting  the  awful  office  of  a  preacher  for  the 
mere  display  of  his  own  gifts  and  for  the  admiration  and  applause 
of  the  crowd.  Nor  is  he  a  "political"  preacher,  trimming  his 
sails  to  the  breeze  of  popular  passion  and  partisan  excitement, 
accepting  his  doctrines  from  the  caucus  or  the  convention  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  and  preaching  the  preaching  which  it 
bids  him,  the  poor  slave  of  the  majority  of  the  hour.  No!  He 
is  a  preacher  who  stands  before  the  people  with  the  conviction 
that  he  is  the  anointed  ambassador  of  the  King  of  kings,  com- 
missioned to  deal  with  his  rebellious  subjects  upon  questions  no 
le5;s  awful  than  the  majesty  of  his  throne  and  their  own  eternal 
destiny;  authoritatively  setting  forth  the  divine  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  praying  men,  in  Christ's  steady  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  Wonderfully  gifted,  indeed,  and  capable  of  interesting 
men  in  anything,  yet,  as  a  preacher  and  ambassador,  confining 
himself  to  his  written  instructions^  he  has  demonstrated  that  the 
people  need  no  other  attraction  to  draw  them  to  the  house  of  God 
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than  a  simple,  rational,  and  practical  exposition  and  illustration 
of  the  Bible.  He  has  never  needed  advertisements  in  the  Satur- 
day newspapers  of  sermons  on  this  or  that  sensational  subject,  or 
any  other  theatrical  clap-trap,  to  get  an  audience.  The  secret  of 
his  popularity  is  his  aiming  to  make  the  Bible  a  living  message 
from  God  to  men,  by  translating  it  into  the  current  forms  of 
thought  and  speech.  And,  we  doubt  not  that  men  of  far  inferior 
natural  gifts,  if  they  would  studi/  to  approve  themselves  unto  God 
as  workmen  needing  not  to  be  ashamed,  in  the  orthotomy  of  the 
truth,  while  they  might  not  have  such  unbounded  popularity  as 
Mr.  Robinson,  would  yet  have  a  larger  number  of  sinners  to  hear 
the  glad  tidings  from  their  lips,  than  they  now  have. 

The  theme  of  these  Discourses  is  Redemption,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  that  term,  including  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
Avhich  is  the  centre  and  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme,  but  the 
whole  work  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  These 
great  topics  are  discussed  with  a  perspicuity  and  an  unction 
worthy  of  all  praise.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  many  of 
these  discussions  from  the  pulpit;  and  novr,  after  years  of  dark- 
ness and  blood,  we  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  author  for 
the  high  privilege  of  possessing  them  in  a  permanent  form  and  of 
refreshing  ourselves  in  the  reading  of  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  many,  that  a  man  of  war  like  Mr.  Robinson,  incessantly 
battling  for  the  truth  against  overwhelming  odds;  an  exile  from  his 
country  and  the  object  of  a  venomous  and  unrelenting  persecution 
from  men,  wdio,  having  no  conscience  themselves,  cannot  conceive 
of  a  life  governed  by  a  high  conviction  of  duty;  should  be  able  to 
write  a  book  like  this.  To  us  there  is  no  wonder  in  the  case,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  Bunyan's  writing  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in 
Bedford  jail,  or  in  Luther's  translating  the  Bible  in  the  Wartburg, 
or  in  Rutherford's  dictating  his  "Letters"  in  prison-bounds  at 
Aberdeen.  "Out  of  the  eater  comes  forth  the  meat,"  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  "  Saint's  Rest"  and  "0  mother  dear  Jerusalem"  is 
due  to  the  bruising  of  Baxter  and  David  Dickson.  Persecution  and 
exile  have  been  "Christ's  Palace"  to  our  friend;  while  we  could 
not  but  be  burdened  with  his  afflictions,  we  now  thank  his  Master 
and  ours  for  this  precious  fruit.     We  hail  this  work  as  the  first 
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fruits  of  a  religious  literature  which  will  make  our  Southern 
Church  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
already  bought  this  book,  will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  we  pro- 
pose, by  way  of  whetting  their  appetites,  to  notice  some  of  the 
leading  views  of  Redemption  it  sets  forth. 

1.  And  first,  as  to  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  redemp- 
tion, the  Bible :  Mr.  Robinson  discusses  the  diversity  in  unity  of 
Revelation,  and  utters  an  emphatic  testimony  for  the  plenary  and 
absolute  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  the 
only  source  of  saving  knowledge,  and  the  only  eifectual  antidote 
to  perilous  error.  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  quote  as  largely  as 
our  inclinations  prompt  us  to  quote,  we  should  copy  the  whole  of 
the  first  discourse  on  the  unity  in  diversity  of  Revelation.  Wc 
can  only  mention  some  of  the  points.  In  the  author's  view,  the 
Bible  is  a  thoroughly  human  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  divine  book, 
like  the  Great  Revealer  himself,  the  Incarnate  Word,  at  once  very 
God  and  very  man.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  sense  that  men 
were  employed  as  the  organs  of  revelation,  and  the  writers  of  the 
books  which  compose  the  canon,  and  that  too  without  violence 
done  to  the  normal  exercise  of  their  individuality ;  but  in  the 
sense,  that  the  history  of  man  under  the  special  providence  of 
God  is  so  connected  with  the  revelation  as  to  be  the  occasion  and 
instrument  of  its  development.  Thus  the  first  announcement  of 
the  fact,  nature,  and  method  of  redemption  in  Gen.  iii.  15,  the 
germ  of  all  that  the  Bible  contains  respecting  salvation,  was  made 
in  connexion  with  and  in  the  form  of  a  curse  upon  Satan,  the 
author  of  the  ruin  of  man.  And  thus  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Theophanies,  when  God  revealed  his  will  to  individuals  chiefly 
for  themselves,  and  not  mainly  as  the  repositories  of  his  will  for 
others,  the  occasion  of  the  revelation,  and  we  might  add,  the  very 
very  vehicle  of  it,  was  something  in  the  history  of  the  individuals 
themselves.  As  in  the  first  revelation,  the  serpent  and  the  seed 
of  the  woman  become  pregnant  historical  symbols,  so  in  the  next 
great  promise  to  Abraham,  the  "seed"  is  still  the  main  thing,  and, 
with  it,  a  land  of  promise,  the  Paradise  to  be  regained,  set  over 
against  and  illustrated  by  the  Paradise  lost.     Again  Abraham 
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saw,  upon  Mt.  Moriah,  the  day  of  Christ;  he  saw  it  and  was  glad. 
How  did  he  sfee  it  ?  In  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  son.  His  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  his  only  son,  rather  than  that  the  honor  of  God, 
and  the  majesty  of  his  law  should  be  reproached,  was  the  symbol- 
ical language  through  which  God  revealed  to  him  his  determina- 
tion to  sacrifice  his  only  Son,  rather  than  that  the  glory  and  rigor 
of  eternal  righteousness  should  be,  in  the  shghtest  degree,  obscured 
or  relaxed.  And  so  in  numberless  other  instances.  Christ  is  not 
revealed  as  a  Divine  Legate  and  as  a  Founder  of  a  new  institute 
of  worship,  until  Moses  appears  historically  in  both  these  charac- 
ters, and  can  say,  "a  Prophet,  like  unto  me,  will  God  raise  up." 
Christ  is  not  revealed  as  a  Priest,  except  by  reference  to  an 
actually  existing  priest.  He  is  not  revealed  as  a  King,  until  the 
natural  development  of  the  nation  of  Israel  has  led  to  the  anointing 
and  electing  of  a  king.  The  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman  as  a  body  organised  in  opposition  to  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  as  an  organised  kingdom  of  darkness,  does  not 
emerge  until  the  outward  kingdom  of  Israel  emerges.  The  Bible 
is  a  human  book,  because  its  revelations  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  history  of  man.     Hence  the  diversity  of  revelation. 

Again :  it  is  a  thoroughly  divine  book,  not  only  in  the  sense, 
that  God  is  the  real  and  only  Author  of  it,  but  that  it  is  the 
revelation  of  Ids  plan  and  work  of  salvation.  That  very  history 
of  man,  whose  stages  constitute  the  occasions  and  furnish  the 
language  of  the  revelation,  is  a  history  unfolding  itself  according 
to  his  eternal  purpose  and  under  the  active  operation  of  his 
providence.  While,  therefore,  the  form  of  the  revelation  changes 
according  to  the  evolutions  of  the  human  history,  we  must  expect 
it  to  be  essentially  the  same  throughout  in  its  principles  and 
aims.  There  must  be  unity  as  well  as  diversity.  Holy  men  of 
old  spakd  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  God,  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  by  the 
prophets  to  the  fathers,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us 
by  his  Son.  Revelation  is  an  organism,  as  history  is  an  organism. 
The  Hfe,  the  power  of  the  whole  is  in  every  part.  The  power  of 
the  whole  gospel  is  in  the  promise,  "  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it  shall 
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bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  We  find  here 
clearly  revealed  these  fundamental  truths  of  redemption,  entering 
into  its  very  essence,  and,  in  a  manner,  constituting  the  whole  of 
it:  1.  That  there  is  to  be  a  work  of  God  for  the  restoration  of 
his  fallen  creature  to  his  favor,  likeness,  and  fellowship:  "I  will 
PUT  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman."  2.  That  this  regen- 
eration is  to  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  human  nature : 
"the  seed  of  the  woman;"  and  that,  too,  a  human  nature  which 
shall  be  the  woman  s  seed  and  not  the  man's,  and  therefore 
involving  a  miraculous  exercise  of  the  power  of  God.  3.  That 
the  restoration  shall  be  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  the 
serpent:  ''it  shall  bruise  thy  head.''  4.  That  the  work  will 
involve  the  suffering  of  the  woman's  seed:  "thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heeV  5.  That  this  work  shall  involve  the  gathering  out  of  an 
elect  seed,  a  "peculiar  people,"  at  enmity  with  the  natural 
offspring  of  a  race  subject  to  Satan,  and  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
conflict  with  it.  6.  That  this  work  involves  the  abolishing  of 
death,  which  is  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and,  therefore,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  restoration  of  man,  in  his  com- 
posite nature  of  spirit  and  body,  to  primeval  blessedness.  Arc 
not  these  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  gospel  ? 

In  like  manner,  the  power  of  the  whole  gospel  is  in  the  promise 
to  Abraham.  We  find  there  the  "seed,"  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,  just  as  in  t\iQ  protevangelium,  with  a  more  distinct  mention 
of  the  "land  of  promise,"  Paradise  Regained.  Again,  we  find 
the  whole  in  the  promise  to  Abraham's  seed  after  it  had  grown 
into  a  nation,  Ex.  xix.  5,  6.  "Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey 
my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  shall  ye  be  a  pecu- 
liar treasure  unto  me  above  all  people ;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine. 
And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation." 
Here  we  have  the  woman's  seed,  Abraham's  seed,  as  an'*organised 
body  of  worshippers,  segregated  from  the  mass  of  the  human  race 
lying  in  the  wicked  one  and  constituting  his  seed.  Once  more,  we 
find  the  whole  in  the  promise  to  David,  (2  Sam.  vii.  Ps.  Ixxii. 
Ixxxix.  Comp.  Luke  i.  32,  Acts  ii.  30,)  in  which  the  Church,  the 
woman's  seed,  is  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  eternal  king- 
dom of  David's  Son.     The  Church,  then,  is  also  an  organism ; 
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and  the  power  of  the  whole  is  in  every  part.  The  whole  oak  is  in 
the  acorn.  Isaac  Newton,  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
is  the  same  as  Isaac  Newton  in  the  cradle.  The  true  rehgion  is 
the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  hence  the  Church,  which  professes  the 
true  religion,  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  revelation  of  the  true 
rehgion  varies  in  form  and  fulness  in  different  ages;  hence  the 
Church  varies  in  form  and  in  the  degree  in  which  its  organisation 
is  developed.  So  that  in  the  conception  of  an  organic  life,  we  have 
both  the  unity  and  diversity  which  characterise  the  word  and  the 
works  of  God. 

This  view  also  affords  an  explanation  of  the  manifold  meaning 
of  prophecy,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  prophecy  can  be  said  to 
have  a  manifold  meaning.     If  all  history  is  an  organism,  then  it 
must  be  "typical;"  the  early  stages  of  it  must  foreshadow  the 
later  and  especially  the  last,  just  as  the  rudimentary  forms  of  the 
plant  or  animal  are  prophecies  of  the  mature  forms.     If  there  is 
any  great  fact  or  principle  of  the  divine  government  which  is  to 
be  fully  and  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  consummation  of  the 
scheme,  we  ought  to  expect  that  such  fact  or  principle  will  cast 
its  shadow  back  upon  the  whole  process  of  evolution,  or,  ever  and 
anon,  flit  across  it.     Thus  the  fact  of  a  final  judicial  discrimina- 
tion between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  shows  its  shadow  in 
the  Deluge,  the  overthroAv  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  a  lower  degree,  in  every  judgment  in 
which  God  has  visibly  made  a  difference  between  the  seed  of  the 
woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent.     This  is  the  basis  of  the 
argument  of  Peter  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  second  Epistle, 
against  the  Universalists  and  all  other  heretics  who  confound  the 
immutable  distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong, 
and  represent  the  Governor  of  the  world  as  altogether  such  a 
one  as  they  themselves.     Now  if  such  be  the  structure  of  history, 
such  also  must  be  tlic  structure  of  prophecy.     It  must  consist, 
mainly,  of  descriptions  of  characteristics  and  features  of  events, 
rather  than  of  particular  events  themselves,  and  so  be  applicable 
to  many  events  in  different  ages  of  the  world.     The  prophecy  of 
Enoch,  for  example,  preserved  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  has  had  a 
manifold  application,  and  is  not  yet  exhausted.     This  is  no  doubt 
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the  meaning  of  Bacon's  famous  aphorism,  that  "prophecy  has  a 
springing  and  germinant  accomplishment  throughout  all  ages,  but 
reaches  its  height  and  fulness  in  some  one  age."  It  is  an  organ- 
ism, in  other  words,  like  history,  one  part  typical  of  another  part, 
and  all  tending  to  a  full  development.  The  prophecy  in  Gen.  iii. 
15,  has  been  undergoing  a  continuous  fulfilment  for  nearly  sixty 
centuries,  and  it  was  undergoing  an  organic  development  for  more 
than  forty.  Regarded  as  a  prophecy,  we  may  say  that  the  visions 
of  Daniel  constitute  its  advanced  youth,  and  the  Apocalypse  its 
mature  manhood.  The  same,  yet  different:  the  acorn,  the  sapling, 
and  the  oak. 

This  is  a  tempting  subject,  but  we  must  forbear.  To  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  Mr.  Robinson's  felicitous  manner  of  illustra- 
ting this  subject,  we  extract  the  following : 

"You  find  this  revelation  a  record,  not  merely  of  the  utterances 
of  God  speaking  from  heaven  to  men,  but  of  the  utterances,  also, 
of  the  human  soul  answering  back  from  earth  to  the  voice  of  God. 
That  answer  is  now  in  cries  of  mysterious  terror,  now  in  shouts  of 
defiant  impenitency,  now  in  penitential  wailings,  now  in  the  joyous 
cries  of  childlike  faith  and  trust.  The  Bible  is  not  a  divine  mon- 
ologue;  it  is  an  amazing  dialogue  of  the  ages,  between  earth  and 
heaven.  The  gospel  which  it  reveals  is  not  a  mere  melody  of 
'Peace  on  earth'  sung  by  angel  voices;  it  is  the  strain  of  a 
mighty  orchestra  rather.  Notes  from  tlie  stricken  chords  of  the 
lieart  of  Go<l  lead  the  strain,  and  notes  from  all  the  stricken 
chords  of  the  human  soul  answer  back  in  responsive  chorus. 

"As  already  suggested,  the  Bible  method  consists  in  the  devel- 
opment more  and  more  fully,  through  the  successive  'sundry 
times '  of  humanity,  of  a  scheme  of  salvation  which  was  perfect 
from  the  first,  though  revealed  only  in  germ.  Men  build  their 
systems  of  knowledge  as  they  build  their  houses;  beam  is  laid 
upon  beam ;  nor  does  the  structure  really  exist,  as  a  structure, 
until  the  last  fragment  has  been  adjusted  to  its  place.  Hence 
their  proneness  to  regard  a  theology  as  imperfect,  which  is  not 
thus  artificially  systemized.  But  when  God  constructs  a  theology, 
he  builds,  just  he  builds  the  oak  of  the  forest,  or  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  by  the  continual  development  of  a  germ,  perfect  from 
the  first,  through  the  successive  'sundry  times'  of  the  humanity 
with  whose  origin  the  development  began. 

"As  the  oak,  perfect  and  entire,  is  in  the  acorn  that  buries  itself 
in  tlie  soil,  and  expands  and  extends  an  ever  perfect  life  till  it 
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becomes  the  gigantic  monarch  of  the  forest ;  so  the  entire  gospel 
of  redemption  was  in  that  germinal  promise  concerning  '  the  seed 
of  the  woman'  which,  buried  in  the  clods  of  a  wasted  Eden,  shot 
forth  its  life  parallel  with*  the  growth  of  humanity.  Now  it 
appears  as  the  tender  twig  of  promise  to  Enoch  and  Noah ;  now 
the  vigorous  sapling  to  the  faith  of  Abraham ;  now  the  refreshing 
shade  tree  leafing  out  in  the  gorgeous  ritual  of  Moses ;  now  the 
well-known  pilot's  signal  tree  that  guides  the  course  of  David  and 
.  Isaiah ;  now  putting  forth  its  blossom  of  plenteous  promise  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  now  bearing  the  rich  harvest  of 
ripe  fruit  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  under  ^  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit.'  Thus  through  all  the  ages,  and  in  all  the  divers 
manners  of  its  communication,  it  is  one  and  the  same  gospel, 
embodying  the  same  great  truths  in  its  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

"To  the  cant  of  Rationalism  concerning  the  narrower,  less 
enlightened  and  legendary  system  of  religion  which  preceded  the 
Christian  gospel,  our  response  is,  therefore,  Christianity  had  no 
predecessor.  In  a  sense  that  the  English  deist  Tindal  never 
conceived  of,  '  Christianity/  is  old  as  Creation.'  The  Bible  is  the 
history  and  development  of  Christianity,  and  nothing  else.  It  is 
'  the  Gospel  according  to '  Moses  and  David,  Isaiah  and  Daniel, 
just  as  truly  as  it  is  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark 
and  Luke  and  John.  And  this  is  manifest  from  the  unity  of  idea 
that  underlies  all  'the  divers  manners'  of  the  revelation.  For  of 
all  the  books  in  the  world,  the  Bible  is  emphatically  the  'book  of 
one  idea.'  That  idea  is  the  grand  enterprise  of  'the  seed  of  the 
woman '  in  conflict  with  the  serpent  and  his  seed,  gathering  his 
elect  body,  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  out  of  all  the  successive  ages." 
Pp.  19-21. 

This  unity  in  diversity  of  the  Bible  is  a  proof  so  strong  of  its 
divine  origin,  that  no  man,  it  appears  to  us,  can  reject  it,  who  is 
not  prepared  to  reject  the  proof  of  the  same  kind  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  "constitution  and  course  of  nature,"  and  to  say 
with  the  fool,  "No  God."  Indeed,  the  more  thoroughly  the 
Bible  is  studied,  the  more  docs  its  "self-evidencing"  light  beam 
into  the  soul,  and  the  man  who  has  his  eyes  open  can  no  more 
doubt  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God,  than  he  can  doubt  that 
the  meridian  sun  shines,  and  shines  by  the  command  of  One 
whose  glory  as  far  transcends  the  brightness  of  its  beams,  as  the 
brightness  of  these  beams  transcends  the  brightness  of  a  taper. 
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The  infidel  charges  the  behever  with  creduhty;  but  the  charge 
may  be  retorted  with  tenfold  poAver  by  the  believer  upon  the 
infidel,  who  believes  greater  and  more  marvellous  mysteries.  The 
difficulties  which  the  faith  of  the  believer  removes  are  mere  mole- 
hills, compared  with  those  mountains  Avhich  the  infidel's  faith 
tosses  into  the  sea.  To  believe  that  such  a  collection  of  writings 
had  a  merely  human  origin,  and  such  a  human  origin,  is  an 
enterprise  of  faith  more  heroic  than  any  recorded  in  those  writings 
themselves.     0  infidel,  great  is  thy  faith! 

The  transition,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Robinson's  book  from  the 
illustration  of  the  "diversity  in  unity"  of  the  Scriptures  to  their 
inspiration  of  God,  is  easy  and  natural.     And  here  we  thank  him 
for  the  emphatic  testimony  he  utters  for  this  fundamental  truth. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  rationalism  has  made  sad  inroads  upon 
the  Church  of  the  English-speaking  nations,  within  the  last  few 
years.     By  rationalism  we  mean  every  "spirit"  which  refuses 
to  recognise  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,   or 
believe  what  the  Bible  testifies,  because  it  testifies,  and  makes  the 
reception  of  its  teachings  to  depend  on  anything  else  than  the 
simple  testimony.     It  is  not  enough  to  believe  that  these  ancient 
records  contain  the  truth;  Ave  must  believe  tha|;  they  are  the 
truth.    All  Scripture  must  be  received  with  a  divine  faith,  because 
all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.     We  apprehend  that 
this  kind  of  faith  in  the  Avord.  of  God  Avould  excite  a  smile,  either 
of  derision  or  of  pity,  in  some  parts  even  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.    In  the  high  places  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  openly 
scouted.     The  ritualist  and  the  rationalist,  as  of  old  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Sadducce,  the  one  denying  the  authority  of  the  Avord  by 
their  additions  to  it,  the  other  denying  the  authority  of  the  Avord 
by  their  subtractions  from  it,  are  joining  hands  for  an  assault  upon 
the  true  Avitnesses.     The  connexion  betA\'een  the  revival  of  ritual- 
ism and  the  increase  of  infidelity  is  not  accidental.     They  groAV 
out  of  the  same  root  of  unbelief,  of  disbelief  of  the  divine  author- 
ity and  the  absolute  fulness  and  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  Ncav  Testaments,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  duty. 
Francis  Newman  and  John  NeAA-man  AA'ere  developed  from  the 
same  germ.     It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  an  ambitious  young 
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man  lamenting  that  arguments  which  satisfied  Francis  Bacon  and 
Isaac  Newton  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  cannot  impose 
upon  his  subtlety,  and  after  a  while,  drivelling  with  the  veriest 
old  wives'  fables  and  going  through  the  mummeries  of  the  silliest 
superstition.  Thus  does  a  righteous  God  expose  the  meanness 
and  degradation  of  a  soul  which  turns  itself  aAvay  from  his  light. 
Instead  of  a  Christian,  we  have  a  cowering  devotee;  the  deformity 
of  an  ape  for  the  beauty  of  a  man. 

In  opposition  to  rationalism,  in  all  its  forms,  Mr.  Robinson 
professes  his  faith,  clearly,  in  the  following  propositions.  1.  That 
the  Scripture  is  "inspired  of  God"  in  the  fullest  and  plainest 
sense  which  the  words  convey.  It  is  "the  word,"  "the  law,"  "the 
testimonies,"  "the  oracles  of  God."  It  is  no  more  absurd  to  say 
that  the  infinite  mind  should  have  assumed  the  finite  form  of  the 
human  mind  to  utter  its  thought  to  man,  than  to  say  that  the 
infinite  nature  should  have  assumed  the  finite  form  of  the  human 
body  animated  by  a  human  soul.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
no  greater  wonder  than  the  incarnation.  2.  That  this  plenary 
inspiration  extends  to  "all  Scripture"  in  the  fullest  sense  of  this 
last  phrase.  3.  That  this  inspiration  extends  to  the  language, 
the  forms  of  speech.  The  Scripture  is  inspired  of  God.  4.  That 
it  is  "profitable  for  doctrine;"  containing  all  that  a  man  is  to 
beheve  for  salvation.  5.  That  it  is  "profitable  for  reproof  or 
refutation;"  an  antidote  to  every  error  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.  6.  That  it  is  the  antidote  for  every  "  ethical  error  " 
contrary  to  the  duty  or'principles  of  duty  it  inculcates.  7.  That 
it  is  a  complete  institute  for  Christian  nurture — "instruction  in 
righteousness."  All  these  propositions  are  illustrated  with  a 
force  and  beauty  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  We  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  extracts  from  this  part 
of  the  work. 

Our  author  having  thus  clearly  stated  his  view  of  Scripture  in 
general,  proceeds  to  notice  the  traces  of  the  diversity  in  unity  in 
the  special  covenant  feature  of  the  revelation  in  connexion  with 
the  existence  of  the  Church  as  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  his  chief  merit  as  a  theolo- 
gian will  be  found,  in  unfolding  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  an 
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essential  part  of  the  work  of  redemption.  This  redemption  is  not 
merely  the  redemption  of  a  multitude  of  sinners,  but  of  these 
sinners  as  a  body,  an  organised  kingdom  of  which  the  Redeemer  is 
the  head.  The  process  of  gathering  this  elect  seed  gives  rise  to 
the  Church  visible,  which  is  begotten  in  the  image  of  the  Church 
invisible.  This  Church  visible,  under  all  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, like  the  invisible  body  of  which  it  is  the  image,  is  based 
upon  a  covenant.  This  is  a  necessary  feature  of  every  transaction 
of  God  with  men,  outside  the  domain  of  pure  natural  justice. 
Hence  we  find  it  even  in  the  religion  of  unfallen  man  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Man's  position  in  this  garden  was  not  a  position 
under  mere  law  and  natural  justice,  that  is  to  say,  the  position  of 
a  servant ;  but  the  position  of  a  servant  who  might  become  a  son, 
and  inherit  the  garden  as  a  permanent  possession.  There  was  a 
promise  of  life,  of  "eternal"  life,  of  a  life  which  should  not  only 
bo,  in  point  of  fact,  endless  in  duration,  but,  in  its  own  nature, 
indestructible  and  incapable  of  being  forfeited.  Of  thjs  promise 
of  life,  the  "tree  of  life"  was  the  sacramental  sign  and  seal.  We 
may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  we  cannot  agree  with  our  author 
and  others,  who  hold  that  this  tree  of  life  had  the  property  of 
making  man  immortal.  "Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone."  God, 
and  God  alone,  can  impart  or  sustain  life ;  the  power  of  giving 
life  cannot  be  communicated  to  any  creature.  It  is  evident  to  us 
that  it  was  a  mere  sign  or  symbol  of  the  promise,  and  therefore 
could  sustain  the  eternal  life  of  the  promise  only  as  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  can  sustain  the  same  life.  As  these 
last  have  no  power  to  nourish  the  life  in  themselves  considered, 
but  only  operate  through  the  Spirit  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
through  fiith  on  the  part  of  man ;  so  the  tree  of  life  in  the  garden 
only  had  a  sacramental  efficacy,  the  efficacy  of  a  sign  and  seal 
addressed  to  faith.  Hence,  we  interpret  the  language  of  Gen. 
iii.  22,  not  as  the  expression  of  God's  solicitude  that  man  might 
not  accidentally  or  unwarily  become  immortal  in  a  state  of  sin, 
but  as  a  merciful  declaration  that  he  will  put  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tree,  and  so  prevent,  on  man's  part,  any  use  of  the 
tree  which  might  confirm  him  in  the  hope  of  still  obtaining  life 
by  the  covenant  which  he  had  broken.     In  other  words,  God 
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mercifully  protested  against  and  warned  man  against  the  notion, 
apparently  so  natural  to  him,  that  a  sacrament  has  an  efficacy 
ex  opere  operato. 

But  to  return:  Our  author,  after  having  considered  the  "gospel 
covenant  and  worship  of  lost  Eden,"  proceeds  to  consider  the 
period  of  Abraham,  when  the  Church  visible  was  separately 
organised,  that  is,  no  longer  identical  with  the  family,  but  becom- 
ing a  distinct  community,  corresponding,  in  the  spiritual  sphere, 
with  the  organisation  of  the  State  in  the  natural  sphere.  This 
topic  is  handled  with  great  ability;  but  as  there  is  less  of  the 
freshness  of  novelty,  both  in  thought  and  illustration,  in  the 
discussion  of  it  than  in  the  discussion  of  the  next,  we  will  not 
longer  dwell  upon  it.  It  contains  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
skill  with  which  the  popular  preacher  invests  a  topic,  usually 
considered  dry,  with  a  lively  interest.  We  allude  to  the  argu- 
ment, in  the  concluding  part,  for  the  safety  of  dead  children. 

The  next  topic  is  "Redemption  as  revealed  in  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  Theocratic  Era,"  under  two  heads.  1.  "The 
covenant  of  tl^  Church's  redemption;  its  seal  and  the  signifi- 
cance thereof."  2.  "The  gospel  of  the  Sinai  covenant;  its  rule 
of  life  to  convict  of  sin ;  its  ritual  to  teach  the  taking  away  of 
sin ;  and  its  moulding  of  the  social  order  as  a  type  of  Christ's 
spiritual  commonwealth."  We  know  of  no  finer  example  of  pop- 
ular gospel  preaching  than  the  discourse  on  "the  Covenant  of 
the  Church's  redemption,"  unless  it  be  the  discourse  on  "The 
Divine  tragedy  of  earth,  heaven,  and  hell,"  in  another  part  of 
the  volume.  The  only  objection  that  an  ordinary  preacher  can 
have  to  it,  is,  that  it  makes  him  feel  "as  if  he  could  never  preach 
again."  But  we  pass  it  by  in  order  to  notice  the  valuable  theo- 
logy of  the  next  discourse  on  the  Siniatic  covenant. 

The  key  to  the  whole  transaction  on  Sinai  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  another  covenanting  between  Jehovah  and  his 
"children  in  the  wilderness;"  not  indeed  such  a  sacramental 
covenant  as  that  of  circumcision,  organising  the  visible  Church; 
nor  that  of  the  passover,  covenanting  for  the  redemption  of  the 
chosen  body;  but  still  a  fo'rmal  covenant  providing  for  the  spirit- 
ual nurture  and  grow^th  in  grace  of  the  redeemed  Church.     The 
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law  was  not  merely  some  vague  moral  precepts  given  to  mankind 
at  large,  together  with  some  semi-political  laws  organising  a 
Church,  or  rather  something  half  Church  and  half  State,  and  an 
elaborate  ritual,  with  all  of  which  the  Christian  Church  has  no  par- 
ticular concern.  The  record,  both  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
Exodus  concerning  the  preparation  for  the  delivery  of  the  law,  and 
in  chapter  twenty-fourth  concerning  what  was  done  with  it  after 
it  was  received,  expressly  declares  that  it  was  delivered  to  the 
Church,  as  Church,  already  organised;  that  the  preparation  for  it 
was  through  a  council  or  synod  of  the  "elders"  of  the  congregation ; 
and  that,  after  the  delivery,  it  was  solemnly  executed,  as  a  cove- 
nant between  Jehovah  and  the  Church.  And  after  thus  solemnly 
adopting,  by  covenant  act,  the  first  revelation,  consisting  of  the 
ten  commandments,  with  an  exposition  of  the  application  of  their 
principles  to  the  intercourse  between  God  and  man  in  worship, 
and  man  and  man  in  ordinary  affairs,  thefi  "went  up  Moses  and 
Aaron  and  seventy  of  the  elders,"  representing  the  Church,  to 
a  sacrificial  feast  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  in  the  mount,  pre- 
paratory to  the  extended  revelation  concerning  the  establishing 
of  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah  their  King  among  them,  and  the 
duties  of  the  priests-,  his  courtiers.  Then,  again,  when  the  palace 
was  prepared  "according  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount," 
Jehovah  descended  and  took  possession  of  it;  and  thenceforth  from 
that  tabernacle,  Moses  received  all  the  details  of  the  Levitical  law 
of  worship ;  of  ecclesiastical  law  to  govern  the  Church ;  and  of 
civil  and  constitutional  laws  for  the  government  of  the  peculiar 
theocratic  state  estabhslied  to  be  the  type  of  Christ's  spiritual 
and  everlasting  kingdom. 

"Moses  did  not  organise  a  Jewish  church,  as  the  popular  con- 
ception hath  it,  but  found  the  Church  fully  organised  with  its 
government  of  elders,  at  the  time  of  his  call.  For  to  these  elders 
he  came  with  his  credentials  (Ex.  iv.  29);  to  these  elders  he 
revealed  the  sacrament  of  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  21) ;  and  before 
these  elders,  in  council  or  synod,  he  laid  the  message  of  Jehovah, 
and  through  them  made  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation before  the  Lord  at  Sinai.  Neither  is  it  true  that,  by 
this  revelation,  given  at  Sinai,  Moses  organised  the  Jewish  civil 
commonwealth,  with  its  magistracy  for  secular  affairs ;  for  he  found 
a  civil  government  organised,  before  the  giving  of  the  law.    And  it 
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was  not  by  suggestion  of  revelation,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law,  that  the  magistracy  was  appointed.  This  was 
done  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  natural  reason,  just  as 
the  magistracy  of  any  other  civil  commonwealth  is  appointed. 
And,  indeed,  the  careful  student  of  Moses  will  discover  throughout 
his  system  of  ordinances  for  Israel,  that,  tljough  in  both  the 
Jewish  State  and  Jewish  Church  Jehovah  ruled  as  Head,  being 
served  by  its  citizens  as  their  King,  as  well  as  worshipped  by  them 
in  their  capacity  of  church-members  as  God,  still  the  distinction 
betAveen  that  which  is  political  and  that  which  is  ecclesiastical  is 
kept  up  far  more  carefully  than  in  most  modern  Christian  states, 
and  in  the  conceptions  of  many  modern  Christian  people.  So 
that,  even  were  there  any  apology  for  the  modern  blunder  of  citing, 
as  precedents  for  a  purely  secular  government,  the  ordinances  of 
a  theocratic  commonwealth,  established  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  type  of  the  great  spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
still  there  could  not  be  found,  in  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  either 
precedent  or  apology  for  most  of  that  confounding  of  powers 
secular  and  powers  spiritual  which  has  so  often  in  modern  ages 
brought  both  the  Church  and  the  State  to  the  verge  of  ruin." 

What,  then,  did  Moses  establish?  What  relation  does  his  institute 
sustain  to  the  gospel  plan?  Our  author  answers,  1.  It  was  a 
covenant  with  this  body  of  people  as  a  Qhurch,  the  body  organised 
by  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  its  redemption  guaranteed  in 
the  passover  covenant.  2.  It  was  a  covenant  with  this  Church 
as  a  representative  body,  standing  for  the  Church  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  See  Acts  vii.  35:  "Our  fathers  received  the  lively  oracles 
to  give  unto  us;"  that  is,  they  stood  there  as  representing  us.  3. 
It  was  a  covenant  ivlioUy  spiritual  in  its  significancy ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  extraordinary  prominence  given  to  the  moral  law.  This 
law  is  a  necessary  element  in  every  covenant  of  God  with  man ; 
and  here  it  is  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  and  placed 
in  the  ark  under  his  throne,  as  its  foundation  and  support.  The 
sum  of  this  law  is  nothing  outAvard,  but  love  to  God  and  man,  as 
well  in  Moses  as  in  Christ.  4.  As  to  the  end  and  purpose  of  this 
covenant,  considered  as  to  its  peculiar  features,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  and  the  Hebrews,  are  perfectly  clear. 
"The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  This 
covenant  includes  all  that  the  previous  covenants  with  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  contained  in  reference  to  the  "seed,"  with  the 
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addition  of  ordinances  designed  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the 
need  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  as  well  as  to  prefigure  the  sacrifice 
by  which  it  should  be  made ;  ordinances  to  set  forth  the  method 
of  applying  the  benefits  of  this  atonement  for  the  pardon  of  sin 
and  the  purification  of  the  nature;  and  ordinances  to  set  forth 
the  relation  of  believers  to  their  Redeemer,  as  King  and  Head  of 
an  organised  commonwealth. 

"With  this  general  view  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Sinai 
gospel  kept  distinctly  before  you,  these  last  four  books  of  Moses 
— instead  of  presenting,  as  they  may  have  done  hitherto,  a  some- 
what confused  medley  of  precepts  and  promises,  ethical,  ritual, 
ecclesiastical,  and  civil ;  and  all  of  uncertain  application  to  Chris- 
tianity— will  be  found  to  assume  a  simple  and  natural  logical 
order,  each  portion  in  its  proper  place,  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
its  special  end.  First,  a  general  code  of  ethics  covering  the  whole 
grpund  of  man's  relation  to  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  his  fellows 
on  the  other  (Ex.  xx.)  Second,  a  divine  annotation  on  this  general 
abstract  code,  illustrating  its  application  to  all  the  practical  rela- 
tions of  man  in  life,  as  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  as  social  beings 
in  civil  society,  and  as  members  of  a  peculiar  spiritual  society 
(Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.)  Third,  this  being  received  and  formally  adopted 
by  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.),  then  an  extended  revemtion,  expounding 
the  construction  of  a  typical  palace  in  which  Jehovah  proposes  to 
have  "the  tabernacle  of  God  among  men"  (Ex.  xxv.,  xl.)  This 
constructed,  then,  fourth,  an  extended  revelation,  from  his  palace,  » 
of  a  ritual  of  worship  which  shall  teach  all  the  particulars  of  the 
application,  by  faith,  of  the  vicarious  atonement  for  the  removal 
of  guilt  and  the  purification  of  the  life;  together  with  certain 
modifications  of  the  social  and  civil  law  already  existing,  so  as  to 
mould  the  civil  commonwealth  itself  into  a  prophetic  testimony  to 
the  coming  of  a  Redeemer  and  a  type  of  his  spiritual  kingdom. 
(Leviticus.)  To  this  is  added,  fifth,  a  brief  historical  account  of 
the  administration  under  this  system  in  the  wilderness  (Numbers) ; 
and  sixth,  a  summary  rehearsal,  after  forty  years,  with  certain 
additions  and  modifications  needful  to  adapt  it  to  the  settled  state 
upon  which  the  people  were  then  about  to  enter.    (Dcut.)." 

"These  people  standing  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Sinai,  are  to  be 
contemplated  in  three  diff*erent  relations,  with  reference  to  each 
of  which  these  laws  were  given. 

"1.  They  stood  as  men  representative  of  all  men  of  the  Adam 
race,  and,  like  Adam,  creatures  owing  duty  to  God  and  to  his 
other  creatures. 
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"  2.  As  the  chosen,  organised,  spiritual  body  under  the  covenant 
■with  Abraham,  constituting  them  Jehovah's  pecuUar  people,  and 
him  their  God. 

"3.  As  a  social  and  civil  organisation  which  is  to  possess  a 
country  guaranteed  to  them  as  an  inheritance  for  this  purpose. 

"  Contemplated  in  the  second  aspect,  as  the  chosen  and  organised 
spiritual  body  under  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  they  needed — 
not  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  organising  them,  for  that  they 
already  had ;  nor  a  theological  creed  and  ritual  of  worship,  for 
that  also  they  already  had — but  a  further  development  of  their 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  adapting  it  to  their  new  condition ;  and 
a  fuller  detail  of  their  theology  and  ritual,  in  order  to  set  forth 
more  clearly,  by  its  symbols,  both  the  objective  theology  of  redemp- 
tion by  atonement,  and  the  subjective  theology  of  that  atonement, 
applied  by  the  faith  of  the  individual,  to  the  renewing  and  purifi- 
cation of  his  nature.  Contemplated  in  the  third  aspect  of  a  social 
organisation,  they  needed  not  a  political  constitution,  for  that 
they  already  had.  And  had  it  been  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  to 
leave  them  simply  an  ordinary  civil  community,  with  his  Church 
established  among  them,  there  would  have  been  no  revelation 
of  civil  law,  save  by  way  of  illustrating  and  applying  the  moral 
law  as  before  mentioned.  They  would  have  modified  and  changed 
their  civil  polity  as  experience  and  the  counsels  of  wise  statesmen 
such  as  Jethro  might  suggest;  just  as  any  other  people  under  the 
guidance  of  natural  law  and  reason  may  modify  their  civil  laws. 
But  it  being  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  to  dwell  among  them,  by  his 
visible  presence,  and  to  constitute  this  political  commonwealth  a 
type  of  the  great  spiritual  commonwealth  over  which  he  specially 
rules,  as  his  people,  and  to  be  a  perpetual  prophecy  of  the  coming 
Messiah,  it  was  needful  to  introduce  various  modifications  of  their 
civil  code  with  reference  to  that  purpose.  Hence  those  peculiar 
laws  forbidding  the  alienation  of  their  lands  by  any  family,  or  the 
alienation,  permanently,  of  his  liberty  by  any  Israelite;  hence 
the  exceptional  command  to  marry  a  brother's  widow,  contrary 
"to  the  general  law  forbidding  marriage  within  that  degree;  with 
all  the  modifications  of  rights  of  property  and  person  which  grew 
out  of  these.  Hence  the  various  ordinances  making  idolatry, 
consultation  of  evil  spirits,  false  prophecies,  etc.,  treasonable. 
Hence,  in  short,  the  whole  of  those  peculiar  principles  of  civil  law 
in  the  Mosaic  code,  and  in  the  administration  under  it,  which 
have  so  often  been  perverted  by  being  applied  as  precedents  in 
ordinary  civil  governments ;  as  though  Jehovah  had  covenanted 
with  these  civil  governments  to  dwell  among  them  as  their  theo- 
cratic king ;  or  as  though  he  proposed  to  make  some  one  of  these 
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model  governments  of  modern  times  a  type  and  a  perpetual 
prophecy  of  his  coming  to  the  earth.  It  is  manifestly  from  this 
confusion  of  ideas  concerning  the  spiritual  import  of  the  Mosaic 
civil  institutions  that  men  get  the  precedents  whereby  they  con- 
found together  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  powers; — though 
even  in  the  Mosaic  institutes,  these  powers  are  carefully  kept 
asunder,  so  far  as  they  could  be  under  that  peculiar  theocracy; 
— and  by  this  confusion  perpetually  endanger  both  civil  and 
religious  liberty." 

"  Our  habit  of  conceiving  of  this  ancient  ritual  as  merely  a  dark 
and  mysterious  hinting  at  a  salvation  yet  to  be  revealed,  goes  far 
beyond  the  Apostle's  meaning  in  describing  the  law  as  'having  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come.'  He  says  this  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  error  of  those  who  insisted  on  clinging  to  the  ancient 
prophetic  mode  of  presenting  Christ  crucified  to  a  faith  which  had 
yet  to  look  forward  to  Christ's  first  coming  as  we  now  look  for- 
ward to  Christ's  second  coming;  whereas,  Christ  having  come, 
and  faith  having  to  look  backward  historically,  the  symbols 
designed  as  prophetic  speech  of  him  are  not  only  needless,  but 
the  use  of  them,  after  their  purpose  is  accomplished,  can  only 
tend  to  obscure  the  view  of  Christ;  and  the  desire  to  use  them 
can  arise  only  from  the  dangerous  error  of  resting  in  the  external 
symbol  without  penetrating  to  its  internal  spiritual  sense.  This 
is  the  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  all  that  Jesus  first,  and  Paul 
after  him,  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Sinai  law;  viz.,  that 
they  had  need  to  contend,  perpetually,  with  men  who  saw  not  the 
real  meaning  of  the  law  which  they  extolled  so ;  and  who  would 
feed  the  people,  not  upon  the  internal  kernel  of  truth,  but  upon 
the  husks  containing  it,  out  of  which  they  had  suifered  the  kernel 
to  drop  and  disappear  from  view. 

"It  was  not  that  the  Sinai  gospel  was  intended  to  veil  the 
truths  of  salvation,  as  from  men  who  might  not  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate and  feel  their  spiritual  power,  that  Jehovah  chose  to  write 
it  in  these  symbols  projecting  all  their  shadows  towards  the  great 
central  Cross.  It  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  out  of 
a  reason  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind.  The  gospel 
that  instructs  a  faith  which  must  look  forward,  prophetically,  to 
a  future  not  yet  actualized,  must  speak  through  symbols  rather 
than  in  literal  language,  in  order  to  be  comprehensible  to  the 
human  understanding,  which  can  neither  conceive  nor  utter  its 
thoughts  of  the  future  save  in  symbols,  types,  and  analogies. 
This  you  see  even  in  the  New  Testament.  All  is  literal  enough 
so  far  as  relates  historically  to  Christ  and  salvation ;  but  when 
it  comes,  as  in  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  to  develope 
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the  future  of  the  gospel  kingdom  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
precisely  as,  in  the  Old  Testament,  all  become  symbols  and  types. 
The  believers  of  the  Old  Testament  age  had,  of  necessity,  to  be 
taught  by  symbols  concerning  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  just  as 
behevers  now  can  be  taught  only  by  symbols  concerning  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  In  ordaining  that  gospel  ritual  of 
shadowy  symbols,  Jehovah,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  method 
of  revelation,  accommodated  himself  to  the  habits  of  thought 
common  among  men.  The  saints  guided  by  Moses  were  taught, 
in  the  prophetic  language  which  they  could  best  understand, 
precisely  the  same  gospel  truths  which  were  taught  the  saints 
guided  hj  Paul  in  the  historical  language  which  they  could  best 
understand.  Having  in  literal  terms,  therefore,  furnished  a  law 
of  life  to  convict  of  sin,  far  niore  clear  and  in  detail  than  any 
previous  revelation,  the  Sinai  covenant  proceeds  also,  far  more 
clearly  and  in  detail  than  ever  before,  not  only  to  hold  up  as 
heretofore  the  gospel  provision  for  sin  in  atoning  blood ;  but  the 
gospel  instructions  for  the  application  of  that  provison  to  the 
conscience  of  the  sinner  by  faith — the  cleansing  of  the  heart 
to  which  such  faith  leads,  and  the  consecration  of  the  life  to  the 
Redeemer.  Thus  the  gospel  according  to  Moses  diifers  neither 
in  creed  nor  practical  religion  from  the  gospel  according  to  Jesus 
and  Paul,  but  only  in  the  language  in  which,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  it  had.  to  find  utterance. 

"The  argument  against  the  papal  and  semi-papal  ritualism  of 
modern  times,  which  proposes  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
merely  to  set  up  symbols  in  worship  for  teaching  rehgious  truth 
and  assisting  devotion,  it  will  be  perceived,  runs  much  deeper 
than  any  mere  reason  of  inexpediency  or  impolicy  in  matters 
of  indifference.  For  the  error  of  these  modern  symbols,  as 
appendages  to  the  ordinances  of  worship,  is,  in  principle,  exactly 
the  error  of  the  Judaizers  against  whom  Jesus  first,  and  after 
him  Paul,  contended  so  earnestly.  It  is  the  error  of  bringing 
back  the  cumbrous  machinery  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the 
special  difiiculties  of  teaching  a  gospel  whose  great  facts  were  yet 
prophetic,  and  of  substituting  this  in  place  of  that  simple,  direct, 
literal  teaching  which  alone  is  necessary,  and  therefore  alone  is 
proper  in  exhibiting  the  great  facts  of  the  gospel  now  become 
historic.  It  is  an  attempt  to  force  in  symbols  where  there  is  no 
place  for  them,  and  therefore  where  the  use  of  them  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  encumber  and  hinder  the  communication  of 
truth.  Moreover,  the  very  attempt  itself,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
it  is  prosecuted,  evinces  clearly  that  those  w^ho  make  it  perceive 
not  the  grand  internal  truths  of  the  symbol  and  their  significancy 
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to  the  heart.  That  they  are  resting  merely  in  the  outward 
observance;  admiring  the  outward  shell,  without  penetrating  to 
the  kernel  within ;  appealing  to  the  imagination  merely,  and  not  to 
the  conscience  and  spiritual  nature  of  men.  And  besides  this, 
the  use  concurrently  of  two  methods  so  unlike  in  their  nature  of 
conveying  truths  cannot  possibly  result  in  any  other  effect  than 
to  blur,  confuse,  and  obscure  the  view  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  make  them  lose  sight 
at  last  of  the  real  spiritual  truth  altogether,  and  perceive  only 
the  symbol  itself  as  appealing  to  the  imagination.  The  mind 
having  the  advantage  of  directly  contemplating  a  historical '  Christ 
crucified '  is,  manifestly,  not  aided  but  hindered  in  its  conceptions, 
by  compelling  it  to  use  symbols,  and  thus  look  prophetically,  and 
through  a  glass  darkly'  at  Christ  crucified. 

"But  far  more  conclusive  than  any  considerations  of  philo- 
sophy and  expediency,  is  the  argument  that  there  is  no  more 
authority  in  the  Church  for  constituting  a  symbol,  than  for  adding 
to  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  The  true  symbol  must  be  divinely 
framed  and  constituted.  It  is  no  more  left  to  the  vagaries  of 
human  fancy,  or  to  rest  upon  mere  human  authority,  than  the 
truths  it  was  intended  to  teach.  'See,'  said  Jehovah  to  Moses, 
*  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  thee 
in  the  Mount.'  Even  Moses  was  not  left  to  his  own  taste  and 
discretion,  in  fashioning  a  single  cord,  or  loop,  or  tassel  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture — the  symbolic  palace  of  Jehovah, 
and  typical  at  once  of  Christ  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  pres- 
ent and  ruling  in  his  spiritual  kingdom.  The  authority  of  God 
alone  can  constitute  a  gospel  symbol.  And  the  claim  to  set  up  a 
symbol  in  gospel  worship,  which  Jehovah  has  not  set  up  in  his 
word,  is  really  a  claim  to  speak  as  the  messenger  of  Jehovah,  and 
to  come  with  authority  to  actualize  a  divine  pattern  revealed  to 
him  who  sets  it  up.  It  is  a  claim  analogous  to  that  of  Mohammed, 
Swedenborg,  or  of  Joe  Smith." 

"No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  reasonings  of  that  great 
Apostle,  whose  specialty  it  was  to  be  the  Jewish  iconoclast,  and 
dash  in  pieces  the  narrow  perverted  ritualism  of  his  age,  but 
must  be  filled  with  admiration  at  the  heights  and  depths  of  his 
inspired  logic,  when  planting  his  premises  upon  these  old  cove- 
nants with  Adam,  and  Abraham,  and  Israel  at  Sinai,  and  David, 
as  the  great  gospel  bonds  in  which  Jehovah  hath  bound  himself 
to  secure  the  sinner's  salvation — he  proceeds  to  reason  out  the 
title  of  all  that  believe,  irrespective  of  blood,  or  nation,  or  age,  to 
the  benefit  of  those  covenants  as  being  represented  in  them.  And 
with  what  majestic  transcendental  generalisation  does  he,  in  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  take  the  dead  symbolism  to  which  a  con- 
tracted, unspiritual  ritualism  still  clings,  and  re-animate  with  the 
new,  fplly  developed  gospel  truths,  until  it  swells  out  again  to 
infinite  proportions.  As  in  that  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  year  King 
Uzziah  died,  he  saw  the  temple  and  all  its  symbols  expand 
infinitely,  until  the  golden  throne  of  Jehovah,  on  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  was  lifted  up  to  infinite  heights  and  breadths;  and 
the  temple  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  the  universe;  and  the 
visible  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  on  the  mercy  seat  became 
the  Jehovah  actually  filling  immensity  with  his  presence ;  and  the 
mysterious  emblematic  creatures  that  with  their  wings  overshad- 
owed the  mercy  seat,  rose  and  expanded,  and  floated  apart, 
veihng  their  faces,  as  one  shouted  'Holy!'  and  the  other  answer- 
ed 'Holy  !'  and  then  both  in  chorus  sing  'Holy  is  Jehavah,  God 
of  hosts;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory!'  So  these  symbols 
of  the  ancient  Sinai  covenant,  under  the  glowing  logic  of  the 
inspired  Apostle,  again  are  re-animated  for  us,  and  rise  and  swell 
into  proportions  of  infinite  grandeur ;  till  tabernacle  and  smoking 
altar  and  floAving  blood,  and  floating  clouds  of  incense,  become  so 
many  infinite  transparencies  blazing  with  excess  of  light,  exhibit- 
ing to  us  the  actual  scenes  transpiring  in  the  inner  temple  of  the 
spiritual  universe.  No !  No  !  To  the  soul  that  has  ever  caught 
the  inspiration  of  Paul's  New  Testament  logic,  this  cold  and 
cautious  criticism  that  so  narrowly  inspects,  and  so  sweepingly 
lops  off"  the  repealed  from  the  unrepealed,  till  but  a  sightless 
stump  is  left,  seems  irreverent  and  almost  blasphemous!" 

Mr.  Robinson's  next  discourse  considers  the  "Gospel  Church 
typically  set  forth  as  the  Eternal  Kingdom  of  David's  Son,"  in 
2  Sam.  vii. ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  17;  Ps.  Ixxii.  and  Ixxxix;  Luke 
i.  32;  Acts  ii.  30.  This  view  of  the  gospel  Church  is,  in  one 
respect,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  because  it  is  the  view  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  great  subject  of  the  utterances  of  the  Son, 
by  whom  God  hath  spoken  to  us  in  these  last  days,  is  the  "king- 
dom of  heaven,"  or  "the  kingdom  of  God."  The  parables  were 
parables  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  miracles  were  miracles  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  incarnate  Word  is  the  King;  and 
liis  sword  goes  out  of  his  mouth.  The  prophetic  and  priestly 
offices  of  Jesus  are  subordinate  to  his  kingly  office,  as  the  means 
are  subordinate  to  the  end.  It  is  marvellous  that  the  kingly 
office  should  have  occupied  so  subordinate  a  place  in  the  faith 
and  feeling  of  the  Church  in  recent  times,  and  especially  in 
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this  country.  And,  doubtless,  one  great  purpose  of  God  in  the 
troubles  of  this  country,  is  to  recall  the  Church  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  office  of  Christ  as  the  King  and  Head  of  his  people. 
We  say  it  is  marvellous  that  it  should  have  been  neglected 
because,  1.  The  gospel  is  the  "gospel  of  the  kingdom."  The 
burden  of  John  Baptist's  preaching  was,  "the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  The  same  was  the  burden  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
himself  and  of  his  apostles,  prior  to  the  ascension  of  the  Kin(^ 
It  is  made  the  second  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "Thy  king- 
dom come."  Jesus  was  crucified  upon  the  accusation  of  making 
himself  a  king.  The  superscription  upon  his  cross,  in  the 
languages  of  the  three  elect  and  representative  languages  of  the 
world,  proclaimed  the  same  great  truth.  And  the  apostles  con- 
stantly contrasted,  in  their  preaching,  the  treatment  which  Jesus 
received  at  the  hands  of  men,  Avith  God's  exaltation  of  him  as 
King.  2.  The  very  phrase  "Son  of  man,"  which  the  Lord  con- 
stantly uses  of  himself,  denotes  the  same  thing.  It  is  taken  from 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  in  which  "the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is 
contrasted  with  the  "kingdoms  of  this  world."  That  prophecy 
carries  us  back  to  the  original  promise  of  dominion  which  was 
given  to  onan  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  by  that  image 
united  to  God  and  brought  into  fellowship  with  him.  That 
dominion  was  lost,  when  the  image  of  God  was  lost;  but  was 
restored  in  the  "seed  of  the  wonian^''  to  whom  the  promise  was 
given  that  it  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head;  that  is,  that  the 
human  should  overcome  the  beastly ;  that  the  dominion  of  "the  Son 
of  man"  should  dash  in  pieces  and  survive  the  dominion  of  the 
"beast,"  the  very  subtlest  beast  of  the  field.  In  Daniel's  vision, 
we  find  precisely  the  same  elements  and  the  same  contrast,  the 
^''beasts''  and  the  "aS'ow  of  man.''  In  the  vision  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the  representative  of  the  beastly  power,  the  world-kingdoms 
present  themselves  as  a  splendid  hur)ian  image,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  a  stone^  naturally  enough,  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  psycho- 
logical condition  was  the  basis  of  the  form  of  the  vision ;  and  he 
knew  no  better  until  he  became  a  beast,  and  was  driven  from 
among  men,  and  ate  grass  like  an  ox.  Then  he  acknowledged 
that  "the  heavens  do  rule;"  and  that  the  dominion  of  man,  whose 
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representative  image  he  required  the  Hebrew  children  to  bow 
down  to  and  worship,  was  a  beastly  dominion,  when  separated 
from  God,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  as  the  God 
of  heaven.  Daniel  sees  these  kingdoms  in  their  true  nature;  the 
kino^doms  of  the  world  not  as  human,  but  beastly;  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  man,  Immanuel,  God  with  man,  as  the  true  king- 
dom of  humanity.  The  sceptre  of  the  one  is  the  sivord;  the 
sceptre  of  the  other  is  the  word.  The  one  is  a  government  of 
force;  the  other  is  a  government  of  persuasion  and  of  love.  The 
one  is  a  government  of  the  outward  man ;  the  other,  of  the  hid- 
den man  of  the  heart.  So  again,  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  is 
the  Daniel  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  the  king,  like  unto 
Son  of  man^''  in  the  opening  of  the  book ;  and,  in  the  body  of 
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the  book,  his  conflicts  with  the  beasts;  the  "seed  of  the  woman" 
in  conflict  with  the  "Dragon,"  "that  old  serpent"  and  his  repre- 
sentatives on  earth,  to  whom  he  gives  his  seat,  and  power,  and 
just  authority.  There  is  but  one  beast  in  the  vision  of  John 
which  corresponds  with  the  vision  of  Daniel ;  to  indicate,  perhaps, 
the  unity  of  spirit  which  animates  all  the  world-kingdoms,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  the  serpent,  in  whose  image  they  are  begotten ;  and, 
further,  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  any  one  kingdom  among  men, 
exclusively,  but  any  government  which  usurps  the  prerogative  of 
God  in  Christ,  by  claiming  the  homage  and  loyalty  of  the  heart, 
approbation  and  love  as  well  as  external  obedience  to  its  laws ; 
any  government  which  says,  "all  these  things  will  I  give  you,  if 
you  will  fall  down  and  worship  me."  3.  Again,  it  is  marvellous 
that  Christ's  kingly  office  is  so  much  neglected,  because  the  whole 
mystery  of  martyrdom  revolves  around  it.  So  far  as  Jesus  him- 
self may  be  considered  a  martyr,  he  was  a  martyr  for  this  truth; 
and  the  issue  between  all  his  martyrs  and  the  world-powers  has 
been  precisely  this  and  no  other:  "Is  God  or  man  supreme?" 
The  test  applied  by  the  beast,  in  every  age,  has  been  very  simple, 
something  not  at  all  hard  to  do,  provided  only  there  be  a  heart  to 
do  it.  It  is  a  test  appealing  to  the  heart  or  will.  Only  throw  a 
little  incense  upon  the  censer,  or  salute  the  image  upon  the 
standard.  That  is  all.  Yes !  well  may  it  be  said,  that  is  all; 
for  when  that  is  given,  the  tvhole  man  is  given,  and  the  whole 
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man  is  lost.  lie  has  become  a  worshipper  of  the  beast,  and 
himself  a  beast.  The  martyr  testifies  for  the  royal  supremacy 
of  the  "Son  of  man."  Who  but  a  believer  in  word,  could  have 
believed  that  this  issue  could  ever  be  made  in  tJiis  land  ?  That 
which  is  unjust,  is  unjust  still.  Our  more  human  civihsation, 
more  intellectual,  more  accomplished,  more  brilliant  and  impos- 
ing, still  has  a  spirit  that  "goes  dowmvard  to  the  earth."  The 
worship  of  the  majority  is  the  worship  of  a  majority.  The  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  The  people  worship  themselves,  and 
persecute  those  who  will  not  worship  the  people.  When  Christ's 
people  say  that  there  is  one  Jesus,  the  King  of  truth,  the  scoffing 
question  comes  back  to  them  from  all  sides,  "What  is  truth?" 

We  have  now  given  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  discussions  of 
this  work  of  Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  a  book  of  principles,  of  semina 
rerum,  which,  if  lodged  in  the  mind,  will  germinate  and  bring 
forth  fruit ;  a  book  which  shows  the  author  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
thinkers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the 
times;  a  book  which  none  of  our  young  men,  who  are  in  training 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  can  afford  to  be  without;  which  every 
plain  Christian,  who  would  have  the  word  of  God  to  dwell  in  him 
richly,  can  study  with  profit  and  delight. 

We  wish  we  had  the  space  to  quote,  entire,  the  sermon  on  the 
"  Official  Authority,  Nature,  and  Limits  and  Purposes  of  Gospel 
Preaching."  It  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  We 
can  only  indicate  the  leading  points.  The  text  is  Luke  iv.  16- 
21.  The  qualifications  of  the  gospel  preacher  are,  1.  The  unction 
of  the  Spirit:  an  unction  which  is  not  bestowed  only  at  the  time 
of  his  call  into  the  ministry,  but  which  continues  with  him  always, 
in  every  true  sermon,  guiding  his  choice  of  what  to  say,  taking 
the  things  of  Christ  and  showing  them  to  him,  that  he  may  show 
them  unto  the  people.  2.  He  is  anointed  to  jjreacJi  with  author- 
ity. The  gospel  ministry  is  not  merely  one  form  of  doing  good, 
like  the  agencies  of  the  Sabbath-school,  the  conference  and  social 
meeting,  the  conversation  of  the  colporteur,  etc.,  but  it  is  an 
office  ordained  of  God.  The  minister  speaks  for  God,  in  the 
place  of  God,  to  men  in  the  word;  he  speaks  for  men  to  God 
in  prayer;  he  stands  as.  Christ's  attorney  in  the  sacraments. 
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presenting  the  covenant,  and  receiving  the  signature  and  seal  of 
the  people  to  it.     Not  only  is  this  public  official  utterance  of  the 
minister  different  .in  kind  from  the  similar  utterance  in  the  family, 
and  in  the  private  gatherings  of  Christians  "speaking  often  one 
to  another;"  but  it  differs  also  from  his  own  private  utterances, 
as  the  utterance  of  the  judge  on  the  street,  differs  from  that  of 
the  judge  on  the  bench.     3.  He  is  anointed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
By  virtue  of  the  anointing,  this  preaching  differs  in  kind,  from 
all  merely  human  forms  of  thought  and  teaching,  however  it  may 
resemble  them.     To  preach  may  be  eloquent  utterance,  but  that 
is  not   all,   nor  'the  essential  part   of  it.     To  preach   may  be 
profound  reasoning ;  but  that  is  not  all,  nor  the  essential  part  of 
it.     To  preach  is  to  teach,  but  that  is  not  all  of  it,  though  the 
primary  end  of  it.     To  preach  is  to  expound  a  book ;  yet  not, 
as  in  the  schools,  the  book  of  a  Plato  who  spoke,  but  of  a  Jesus 
who  speaks.     It  is  to  enforce  our  ethics;    yet  not,  as  in  the 
school  of  a  Socrates  who  moralized,  but  of  a  Jesus  who  is  purify- 
ing the  heart  by  faith.    It  is  to  develope  a  great  system  of  thought 
concerning  God  and  humanity;  yet  not  as  received  merely  from 
"holy  men  of  old  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  but  as  revealed  now  by  Jesus  to  the  souls  of  his  people. 
It  is  authoritatively  setting  forth  the  divine  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion.    The  preacher  is  to  "know  nothing  but  Christ  and  him 
crucified."     As  the  discourse  of  the  ambassador,  outside  of  his 
special  official  sphere,  on  politics,  finances,  literature,  morals,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  of  any  higher  authority  than  the  opinions  of 
any  other  man  equally  intelligent ;  so  when  the  ambassador  of 
Christ  discourses,  outside  of  his  commission,  concerning  science, 
physics,  metaphysics,  politics,  ethics,  national  affairs,  civil  and 
mihtary,  his  discourse  is  of  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  other 
men  equally  intelligent.     Nay,  his  opinions  are  even  of  less  value 
than  other  men's,  since  he  can  know  little  of  these  matters,  if  true 
to  his  Master's  work.     4.  He  is  "to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor."     The  method  of  preaching  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  uneducated ;  making  the  instruction  of  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent incidental  rather  than  primary.     The  gospel  faith  is  precisely 
the  same,  whether  existing  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  unlettered 
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peasant,  or  of  the  mighty  man  of  science.  The  poor  and  unlearn- 
ed have  little  knowledge  of  the  chemistries  of  philosophers,  yet 
as  readily  as  the  philosophers,  they  understand  how  to  appease 
their  physical  hunger  with  bread,  and  quenph  their  physical  thirst 
with  water.     Pp.  211-216. 

But  we  must  make  an  end.     May  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bless  this  work  for  his  own  glory  and  the 
gathering  and  perfecting  of  his  saints  ! 

Note. — It  has  occurred  to  the  writer,  since  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  that 
!<ome  reader  might  conclude  from  the  warmth  of  the  commendation  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Kobinson's  work  as  a  whole,  that  all  his  views  in  these  Discourses  were  endorsed. 
The  writer,  therefore,  adds  that  ho  cannot  endorse  the  views  presented  in  the  Discourse 
on  2  Tim.i.  10.  1.  He  isi)ersuadedthat  Mr.  Robinson  has  not  done  justice  to  the  ration- 
al arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  especially  to  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  moral  constitution  of  the  soul  itself.  To  say  that  no  rational  arguments 
would  have  produced  a  settled  conviction  without  revelation,  \s  hot  the  same  as  to 
say  that  no  rational  arguments  are  valid  without  revelation.  2.  lie  objects  to  what 
seems  to  be  implied  in  some  of  the  author's  statements,  that  the  human  race  might 
have  been  annihilated,  if  it  had  not  been  God's  purpose  to  send  a  Hcdeemcr.  This 
ap])ears  to  the  writer  to  be  without  any  foundation  either  in  Scripture  or  reason; 
and  of  dangerous  tendency.  It  might  be  used,  and  doubtless  will  be,  to  support  the 
views  held  by  the  "  Thomasites  "  and  others,  concerning  the  annihilation  of  all  the 
wicked.  Besides,  the  Scriptures,  so  far  from  countenancing  the  idea  that  annihilation 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  the  wicked,  represent  them  as  earnestly  desiring  and  seeking  it. 
We  doubt  whether  there  is  any  man,  who  has  long  been  under  pungent  conviction  of 
his  guilt  as  a  sinner,  who  has  not  longed  not  to  be  at  all.  What  prompts  suicide, 
))ut  desire  and  hope  of  annihilation?  3.  The  opinion  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  is  duo  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  without  vu\y  warrant  from  the  word 
of  (Jod.  The  ])assage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  upon  which  our  author  relies,  seems  to  us  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion,  in  that  whole 
chapter,  to  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  from  beginning  to  end:  and  if  wo  had  no 
other  revelation  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  but  this,  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked,  while  it  might  be  made  exceedingly  probable  upon  rational  grounds,  could  not 
be  proved  from  Scripture,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  object  of  faith.  If  our 
friend's  interpretation  of  that  twenty-second  verse  be  the  right  one,  it  will  prove  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  is  willing  to  admit;  it  will  prove  the  doctrine  of  universal 
■salrafio'iu  The  "death"  niupt  be  commensurate  with  the  "life."  All  that  was  lost 
in  Adam  must  be  restored  in  Christ.  The  true  meaning  of  the  text,  then,  is,  "As  all 
who  are  in  Adam  (arc  represented  in  the  covenant  by  him)  die,  even  so  shall  all  whu 
arc  in  Christ,  (represented  in  covenant  by  him)  be  made  alive.*'  The  finally  wicked 
and  impenitent  are  not  represented  by  Christ.  lie  was  obliged,  indeed,  to  take  their 
nature  into  unison  with  his  divine  person,  because  their  nature  was  the  same  as  the 
nature  of  the  elect  seed  whom  he  came  to  redeem ;  but  it  was  the  nature  of  the  elect 
seed  (Abraham's  seed,  lleb.  ii.  16,)  that  he  designed  to  assume;  and  they  alone  arc 
included  in  his  federal  representation.  The  text  above  explained,  while  it  is  used  in 
a  special  application  by  the  Apostle,  is  nevertheless  a  general  statement  covering  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  covenants,  of  the  fall  and  of  redemption. 
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Even  to  the  coldest  Thomas  Didymus,  not  a  bold  and  open 
infidel,  the  present  question  concerning  the  second  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  this  world,  must  possess  some  interest.  All 
that  reluctance  may  exist  to  believing  any  event  on  the  faith  of 
the  prophecies  which  an  infidel  feels  to  believing  any  event  on 
the  faith  of  the  Scriptures;  intellectual  pride  may  have  peculiar 
possession  of  that  part  of  our  minds  in  which  we  delight  to 
compare  ourselves  with  weak  and  wild  enthusiasts ;  the  failure  of 
past  prophetic  horoscopes  may  have  led  us  to  adopt  an  ultra 
Stoic  calmness  on  all  that  class  of  subjects;  yet  if  there  is  to  be 
a  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  if  that  second  advent  is  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  it  cannot  be  unimpor- 
tant or  uninteresting  to  us.  And  there  appears  to  be  no  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  fact,  hanging  so  boldly  and  visibly  in  the  apostolic 
writings,  that  there  is  to  be  some  sort  of  a  second  advent,  but  by 
bold  and  open  infidelity.  When  Christ  was  ascending  to  heaven, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  witnesses,  there  came  two 
angels  to  them,  as  they  stood  with  uplifted  faces,  gazing  upon 
his  form  departing  into  the  skies,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  then  seen  him  go  away,  in  that 
manner  he  should  come  again  to  the  world.  That  is  itself  enough. 
If  that  vivid  scene  stood  alone  on  that  point  in  the  Scriptures,  it 
would  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  awakening  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  men.  But  that  fact  does  not  stand  alone;  corroborations 
crowd  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  One  says  he  comes  behind  in 
no  gift  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  that  his 
conversation  is  already  in  heaven  from  whence  also  he  looks  for 
the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  beseeches  his  breth- 
ren by  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  as  the  most  certain  of  events. 
Another  beseeches  his  dear  children  to  abide  in  Christ,  that  when 
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he  shall  appear,  we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed 
before  him  at  his  coming.  Another  afifectionately  exhorts  brethren 
to  be  patient  in  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  in  imitation 
of  the  long  patience  of  the  husbandman  in  waiting  for  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain,  and  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth.  And  a 
fourth  argues  at  length,  to  prove  that  the  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  this  very  promise  of  his  coming  in  the  last  days,  as 
some  men  count  slackness.  It  is  admitted  that  these  certain 
assurances  of  a  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  this  world, 
may  be  construed  to  suit  either  the  premillennarian  theory — that 
the  history  of  this  world  will  be  far  from  its  completion  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ — or  the  post-millennarian  theory — that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  advocates  of  these  theories,  respectively,  are  so,  because 
each  think  their  theory  best  explains  and  crystallizes  these  facts. 
But  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion,  known  to  us,  among  men 
who  accept  revelation  as  the  ground  of  their  rehgious  tenets, 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  second  coming,  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  at  some  time  or  other.  The  names  by  which  these 
theories  are  called  are  long,  scholastic,  it  may  be  pedantic.  They 
express  very  important  divergencies  of  opinion — being  perhaps, 
the  extremes,  between  which,  somewhere,  lie  the  opinions  of  most 
thinkers  on  prophecy;  and,  in  all  probability,  that  truth  of  which 
no  one  needs  to  be  ashamed. 

But  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  particular  interest  of  the 
present  times  in  prophecy,  exists  on  the  premillennarian  theory. 
For  if  that  sacred  golden  age,  the  happy  thousand  years  of  the 
millennium,  is  to  come  in  gradually,  and  slowly,  and  by  human 
and  visible  instrumentalities,  to  spread  its  wings  of  hoHness  and 
righteousness  over  the  world  before  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
then  that  event  is  surely  yet  a  great  way  off.  There  is  visible 
at  this  time,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  nothing  whatever 
like  the  reign  of  Christ,  spiritual  or  temporal.  The  reverse  is 
nearer  true.  As  wave  after  wave  of  relentless  persecution  rolls 
over  Christians,  they  may  rather  look  with  meek  and  patient  eyes 
up  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  hope  that  the  days  may  be  short- 
ened, and  that  they  shall  come  to  their  end  by  the  appearance  on 
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earth  of  such  a  power  as  shall  forever  put  a  stop  to  earthly  per- 
secutions. There  is,  at  this  day,  an  atheistic  triumph  of  iniquity, 
a  free  course  and  glory  of  the  three  unclean  spirits  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, a  power  exerted  by  fierce,  levelling,  and  irreverent  theories, 
which  entirely  takes  away  from  the  study  of  prophecy,  any  special 
interest  at  this  time,  on  the  post-millennial  theory.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  world  is  growing  not  better,  but  worse,  every 
year,  and  that  on  that  theory,  each  succeeding  year  postpones 
still  farther  and  indefinitely,  considered  as  a  sign,  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  But  if  that  event  is  to  "come  as  a  snare  on  all  them 
that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,"  if  it  is  to  be  ''at  mid- 
night," if  it  is  to  be  "at  such  an  hour  as  men  think  not,"  if  one 
object  of  the  Divine  Sovereign  in  this  return  to  the  world,  is  to 
show  to  the  intelligent  universe  whereto  the  guilt  of  man  will  go, 
unrestrained  by  the  fear  of  God;  if  another  object  is  to  display 
the  disastrous  and  ludicrous  failure  of  all  human  inventions,  and 
to  stain  the  pride  of  all  human  glory ;  and  if  that  second  coming 
is  to  introduce  "the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  which 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the 
world  began;"  to  bring  in  that  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God 
for  which  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  at  present 
waiteth ;  and  if  the  Lord,  by  his  coming  and  his  presence,  what- 
ever those  may  be,  is  to  prepare  this  world  for  that  golden  age, 
which  lies  in  lines  of  orient  light,  alike  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrews ;  then  we  can  see  and 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  prophecies  and  their  interpretations  at 
the  present  time. 

For  the  firm  belief  that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  pre- 
millcnnial,  and  is  now  sufficiently  near  to  be  shrouded  in  that 
obscurity  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  divine  government  clothes 
the  near  times  and  the  seasons,  we  off'er  the  following  arguments 
and  considerations.  We  do  not  forget  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question.  We  think  the  arguments  on  the  one  side  are 
more  weighty  than  those  on  the  other,  and  better  explain  the 
word  of  God.  But  we  try  to  feel  that  modesty  which  is  becom- 
ing; and  which  is  taught  by  the  example  of  Dr.  George  Baxter, 
even  in  those  days  of  the  giants,  who  incessantly  inquired  of 
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thinkers  and  readers,  concerning  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses; 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  where  we  were  in  the  prophetic 
current  of  events,  until  he  could  fix  that  event,  which  he  had 
hitherto  not  been  able  to  do  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  also  by 
the  example  of  the  elder  Alexander,  who  in  a  review,  late  in 
life,  of  some  book  on  the  Prophecies,  declared  himself  to  be 
"waiting  for  further  light."  But,  after  all,  we  are  compelled  to 
feel  that  the  authority  of  inspiration,  pronouncing  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  blessing  from  God,  on  those  who  read  and  hear  and 
keej)  the  things  written  in  that  darkest  and  grandest  of  prophetic 
books,  is  paramount  to  all  the  "dicta  of  abstinence"  of  master 
minds  on  the  subject.  Prophecy  surely  would  never  have  been 
written  at  all,  if  there  were  not  purposes  for  which  the  study  of 
it  is  profitable.  We  have  not,  we  think,  the  wish,  either  to  be 
immodest  ourselves,  or  to  reprove  others  for  not  being  so.  But 
Ave  boldly  claim  the  full  right  of  our  spirits  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
word  of  God  without  -human  mediator.  We  claim  the  right  to 
see  what  we  see ;  to  thirik  we  see  what  we  think  we  see ;  and  to 
say  we  think  we  see  what  we  think  we  see.  We  must  have 
theories.  They  are  experimental  limnings  of  thought  for  inspec- 
tion, correction,  erasure,  or  confirmation.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
hold  our  theories  without  dogmatism;  always  distinguishing 
between  the  prophecies  and  our  theories  of  the  prophecies,  and 
always  remembering  that  our  theories  are  to  be  established  only 
by  being  proved  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  prophecies  as  intend- 
ed by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  the  same  arguments  in  general  by 
which  the  meaning  of  other  Scripture  is  discovered.  No  man 
can  tell  at  what  time  the  key  of  the  prophecies  which  are  now  so 
universally  engaging  the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds,  will 
appear  in  [the  world.  It  may  have  appeared  since  the  giant 
Baxter  and  the  sage  Alexander  watched  and  waited  for  its 
coming.  It  may  be  some  event  of  no  great  significance  in  the 
outward  and  secular  history  of  the  world ;  significant  only  in  that 
deep  and  splendid  language  of  symbols,  and  in  that  deep  thought 
of  heaven,  of  which  the  prophecies  give  us  glimpses.  It  may 
have  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  even  while  these  pages 
have  been  passing  under  the  eye.     It  may  be  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
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twenty  years  off  still.  It  is  not  for  us — and  we  shall  have  to 
learn  the  fact — to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons.  We  believe 
that  no  theory  of  prophecy  is  refuted  by  the  failure  of  pragmat- 
ical ascertainments  of  dates;  for  no  theory  of  prophecy  can  be 
the  correct  one  which  does  not  leave  room  for  that  glory  of  God 
which  accrues  in  the  concealment  of  a  thing.  The  German 
Bengel,  (by  the  way  a  great  millenarian,)  placed  the  second 
advent  in  1836;  many  in  the  United  States,  in  1843;  Faber  and 
Gumming,  in  1864-5 ;  Drs.  Scott  and  Cogswell,  in  1866.  What 
of  that  ?  Does  the  failure  to  fix  the  correct  dates  of  events, 
which  events  are  clearly  foretold,  but  the  dates  expressly  con- 
cealed, affect  the  clear  revealing  of  the  events  ?  Certainly  not. 
It  is  appointed  to  men  once  to  die.  But  there  is  a  concealment 
of  the  day  and  hour  of  our  death.  Does  this  uncertainty  about 
the  time,  lead  any  reasonable  man  to  discard  the  theory  that  he 
will  die  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  ought  to  expect  and 
prepare  for  the  event?  Certainly  not.  This  may  not  be  an 
exact  analogy,  but  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  one.  We  admit 
no  argument  as  valid  against  the  premillennial  theory,  drawn 
from  the  failure  of  former  horoscopes ;  because  precise  dates  are 
not  revealed;  and  because  there  is  a  difference  between  events 
and  their  dates;  and  because  in  the  very  act  of  attempting  to 
ascertain  dates  lay  the  error,  it  may  be  the  only  one,  of  these 
theories;  and  because  the  things  prophesied  of,  not  having  occur- 
red in  the  past,  cannot  prove  that  they  will  not  occur  in  the  future; 
but  only  eliminates  the  past  from  the  problem,  and  shuts  us  up  to 
the  future. 

We  shall  assume  for  the  present,  that  it  is  the  habit  and  genius 
of  prophecy  to  mingle  every  where  certainty  with  uncertainty, 
just  as  in  the  book  of  the  years  of  unfolding  time,  a  white  leaf 
alternates  with  a  black  one  in  every  diurnal  revolution.  We 
claim  that  the  uncertainty  attending  the  hour  of  the  expiration 
of  a  period,  does  not  prove  any  uncertainty  concerning  the  le^igth 
of  that  period. 

We  therefore  take  the  well-known  expression — "a  time,  times, 
and  the  dividing  of  time,"  "forty  and  two  months,"  "a  thousand 
two  hundred  and  three  score  days," — frequently  occurring  in 
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both  Daniel  and  Revelation,  and  indicating  by  its  occcurrence  in 
those  two  books  alone,  that  the  periods  of  time  in  them  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  application  of  the  same  symbols — to  mean 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  This  is  on  what  is  called  the 
year-day  principle.  We  cannot  but  accept  this  principle  as  one 
as  well  established  as  anything  in  the  language  of  symbols  has 
often  been,  or  is  likely  to  be. 

The  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  containing  that  great  symbolical 
and  historical  image,  with  its  different  parts  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron  and  clay,  and  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountains  which 
broke  them  in  peices,  is  one  map  of  earthly  history,  grouped 
under  different  periods  of  successive  universal  empires. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  containing  the  rise  of  the 
.symbolical  beasts  from  the  sea,  and  the  throne  of  the  divine  Son 
of  man  ultimately  reigning  over  them,  is  another  and  parallel 
map  of  the  same  history,  similarly  grouped  under  universal 
empires.  These  two  chapters  appear  to  relate  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  West.  The  eighth  and  the  eleventh  chapters  of  Daniel 
have  probably  the  same  species  of  parallelism  with  each  other; 
and  we  understand  them,  together  with  the  sequel  of  the  great 
prophecy  in  the  latter  chapter,  which  extends  through  the  twelfth 
chapter,  to  relate  in  like  manner  to  the  history  and  destinies  of 
the  East. 

As  there  are  four  principle  chapters  of  unfulfilled  prophecies 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  so  there  are  four  principal  chapters  of 
unfulfilled  prophecies  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  And  the  idea 
is  advanced,  and  seems  eminently  like  truth,  and  probably  is 
such,  that  there  is  the  same  kind  of  parallelism  between  the  two 
couplets  of  prophetic  chapters  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  that  there  is  in  Daniel. 

There  may  not  be  sufficient  evidence  at  this  time  to  establish 
this  parallel  in  the  Revelation.  It  seems  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  history  of  the  East  from  the  West  in  the  gorgeous  symbols 
of  that  sublime  book.  Yet  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  light 
of  advancing  years  should  establish  this  theory  of  parallelism  as 
truth ;  that  not  only  does  each  chapter  repeat  the  foregoing  one 
on  the  same  department  of  history,  but  that  the  one  book  of 
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prophecy  repeats  the  other  book ;  and  that  the  visions  of  the  seer 
of  Patmos  are  rehearsals  of  those  of  the  sage  and  prophet  of  the 
Ulai,  five  hundred  years  before,  with  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  bright  and  significant  points  in  the  picture,  as  an  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  stars  appear,  in  strange  and  awful  glory,  in  the 
skies,  as  the  hours  of  the  evening  advance. 

We  approve  those  interpretations  which  find  the  Papacy  in 
the  LITTLE  HOKN  which  rises  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Dan.  vii.  24;  which  is  diverse  from  the  first  set;  which 
subdues  and  supplants  three  kingdoms ;  which  speaks  great  words 
against  the  Most  High ;  which  wears  out  the  saints ;  and  thinks 
to  change  times  and  laws;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  that  symbol 
describes  that  thing  with  a  sublime  and  startling  accuracy.  In 
that  prophecy  we  first  meet  with  the  great  prophetic  period: 
"and  they  (the  saints  and  the  times  and  the  laws)  shall  be  given 
into  his  hand  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time." 
Dan.  vii.  25.  We  have  this  same  period  mentioned  in  the  twelfth 
of  Daniel,  in  a  prophecy  which,  if  our  theory  of  classification 
holds  good,  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  East,  as  this  in  the  seventh 
chapter  does  to  those  of  the  West.  The  great  periods  of  the  depres- 
sion of  true  religion  are  of  the  same  length  in  both.  Their  being 
of  the  same  length  does  not  prove,  it  is  admitted,  that  they  cover 
the  same  date  and  have  their  beginnings  and  ends  at  the  ^ame 
time.  One  may  begin  twenty  years  before  the  other,  or  any 
other  number  of  years.  That  only  proves  that  it  will  end  the 
same  length  of  time  before  the  other  that  it  began.  And  yet  the 
repeated  parallelism  of  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  both  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  their 
being  woven  together  as  alternate  scenes  in  both  these  sublime 
books,  and  the  same  period  being  the  duration  of  the  great 
oppressors  in  both  regions,  does  raise  the  probability,  that 
the  periods.  East  and  West,  begin  together,  and  end  together. 
There  are  also  interpreters  who  think  that  it  is  requisite  to  the 
vast  importance  of  the  particular  occasion,  that  the  crash  of  the 
downfall  of  the  great  enemy  of  Christendom  in  the  East,  and  the 
crash  of  the  downfall  of  the  great  enemy  of  Christendom  in  the 
West,  should  occur  at  the  same  moment. 

VOL.  XVII.,  NO.  4. — 3. 
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We  frequently  meet  the  same  period  in  the  Revelation.  The 
time  of  the  treading  of  the  court  of  the  temple  under  foot  by  the 
Gentiles,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Revelation,  is  "forty  and  two 
months."  The  time  during  which  the  two  witnesses  prophesy  in 
sackcloth,  in  the  same  chapter,  is  "a  thousand  two  hundred  and 
three  score. days."  The  time  during  which  the  woman  is  nourish- 
ed in  the  wilderness  from  the  face  of  the  serpent,  in  the  twelfth 
chapter,  is  "a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time."  And  the  time 
during  which  the  fearful  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns 
and  ten  crowns,  was  to  continue  in  power,  was  "forty  and  two 
months."  These  are  obviously  the  same  period  of  time  variously 
stated,  in  days,  or  months,  or  years,  to  confirm,  to  illustrate,  to. 
explain  each  other.  A  thousand  two  hundred  and.  three  score 
days  is  just  what  forty  two  months  would  make,  reduced  to 
days.  And  forty  and  two  months  are  three  years  and  a  half, 
reduced  to  months.  Now,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  duration  of  those  great  periods  in  which  the  history 
of  the  world  is  grasped  by  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  to  be 
concealed  by  the  wise  reserve  of  prophecy,  as  their  precise  termi- 
nations. It  is  the  "times  and  the  seasons."  So  that  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  means  have- been  employed  by 
which  to  let  fall  on  the  earth  a  measuring  line  for  this  period  so 
often  used  in  the  Scriptures.  Is  there  not  commonly  some  clue 
given  to  dark  prophecies?  Is  not  the  number  given  as  that  of 
the  name  of  the  apocalyptic  beast,  Rev.  xiii.  18,  such  a  clue  ? 
Is  any  reason  to  be  found  in  "the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a 
thing,"  in  the  wise  reserve  and  dignity  of  the  inspiring  Spirit, 
against  the  probability  of  such  a  clue?  Is  not  the  hiding  of  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  these  periods  a  sufficient  darkness  on 
them,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  darkness?  And  does  not  the 
concealment  not  only  of  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  great  periods,  but  also  of  the  very  length  of 
those  periods  themselves,  amount  to  a  denial  of  all  revelation  in 
the  prophecies,  and  thus  prove  suicidal  ?  We  therefore  think  it 
rational  to  suppose  that  a  measure  of  the  great  prophetic  period 
should  have  been  given  us  in  the  Scriptures.  We  find  that 
measure  in  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel.     They  are  the  time 
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between  the  giving  of  the  prophecy  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
That  time  was  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  That  proves  that 
one  of  those  weeks  was  seven  years ;  that  a  day  is  the  prophetic 
symbol  for  a  year;  and  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  those  Old 
Testament  prophecies,  which  stands  fully  and  fairly  in  the  midst 
of  the  others,  shoAvs  the  rule  by  which  they  are  all  to  be  interpreted, 
gives  the  clue  of  the  dates,  and  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
saying  in  terms  as  plain  as  ought  to  be  expected  to  be  employed : 
the  days  in  some  prophecies  are  the  same  kind  of  symbols  as 
the  days  in  others;  they  are  all  days  for  years;  and  just  so 
certainly  as  the  event  has  proven  that  it  was  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  till  the  cutting  off  of  Messiah,  just  so  certainly  has 
the  establishing  of  that  measure  fixed  the  great  prophetic  period 
at  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  We  confess  that,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  see  a  defect  in  this  reasoning.  We  therefore 
hold  it  to  be  conclusive.  We  embrace  therefore  the  year-day 
principle.  We  apply  it  to  both  couplets  of  prophecies,  in  both 
books ;  conceiving  that  the  event  has  established  the  fact,  beyond 
dispute,  in  other  days ;  and  that  that  event  was  of  so  centrally 
momentous  a  character,  the  bringing  in  of  everlasting  and  vicari- 
ous righteousness,  that  it  was  most  suitable  and  becoming  to  be 
used  as  a  standard  measure  of  time,  during  which  other  great 
events  would  happen  on  earth,  marking  the  steps  of  the  progress 
of  that  everlasting  and  vicarious  righteousness,  to  its  rightful 
triumph  over  the  race  of  fallen  man. 

Without  presuming  to  shut  out  future  light,  and  without 
assuming  a  positive  tone,  which  is  wholly  unbecoming  on  the 
subject,  we  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  an  entirely 
settled  point  of  interpretation,  in  reference  to  the  couplets  of 
prophecies  in  both  books,  and  in  reference  to  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  foes  of  Christ  in  both  quarters  of  the  world,  that 
the  great  prophetic  period  is  as  certainly  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  as  the  time  from  Daniel  to  Christ  w^as  four  hundred 
and  ninety  years;  that  a  day  means  a  year  in  all  these  prophe- 
cies, if  it  means  a  year  in  any  of  them ;  and  that  the  event  has 
already  proved  that  it  means  a  year  in  that  one  of  them  which 
was  first  fulfilled,  and  which  was  therefore  best  adapted  to  be 
made  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  others. 
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Of  course,  then,  the  question  when  this  period  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  commenced,  has  fallen  to  be  much 
discussed.  Certain  interpreters  have  fixed  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
of  time  at  the  decree  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  in  the  year  606, 
constituting  the  Pope  of  Kome  universal  bishop.  They  claim 
that  that  decree  gave  the  saints,  and  the  times,  and  the  laws, 
into  the  Pope's  hand,  according  to  the  prophecy.  With  this 
decree  they  claim  that  the  retirement  of  Mahomet  to  the  cave  of 
Hera,  to  compose  the  Koran,  coincided;  and  that  that  was  the 
era  of  beginning  of  Islamism,  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  in 
the  East.  Yet  there  is  far  too  much  "easy  facility"  about  this 
coincidence;  and  not  that  darkness  of  birth  which  attends 
realities  from  the  hand  of  God.  We  have  never  seen  either 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  retirement  of  Mahomet  to  the  cave 
was  the  great  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  Eastern  imposture; 
or  so  much  as  good  reason  to  think  it  was  an  era  at  all  in  his 
public  life.  Probably  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  serious  purpose 
of  imposture  on  his  part,  but  hardly  his  entrance  on  such  career ; 
or  if  so,  hardly  a  step  in  such  career  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  the  era  of  its  commencement.  As  to  this  decree  of  the 
emperor  Phocas,  there  is  not  wanting  an  amount  of  uncertainty 
about  it.  Mosheim  tells  us  that  it  is  stated  "solely  on  the 
authority  of  Baronius,  for  no  ancient  writer  has  given  such 
testimony."  But  he  quotes  Anastasius  and  Paul  Diaconus  for 
statements  nearly  equivalent;  that  Phocas,  disliking  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  decreed  that  prim.acy  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
which  had  hitherto  been  claimed  by  him  of  the  Byzantine  capital. 
And  what  "was  intended  as  a  compliment,  was  artfully  construed 
into  a  grant  of  unlimited  power,"  as  is  keenly  remarked  by  the 
translator,  touching  the  matter. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  great  chronological  series  of  seals, 
trumpets,  and  vials,  generally  admitted  to  refer  to  Mahomet 
and  the  Saracens.  It  is  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Revelation ;  and 
begins  with  the  falling  of  a  star  from  heaven  to  earth.  In  that 
place,  it  is  said  that  men  should  be  tormenjted  by  that  powder  for 
"five  months."  It  is  concerning  this  latter  prophecy  of  the  Sar- 
acens, that  the  elder  Alexander,  not  a  follower  of  either  opinion, 
in  an  article  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  April,  1847,  says: 
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"There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  this  prophecy  than  the 
precise  agreement  between  the  time  specified  and  the  actual 
progress  of  the  Saracens  upon  the  year-day  principle.  For  com- 
mencing the  calculation  from  612,  when  Mahomet  first  published 
his  pretended  revelations,  to  the  year  762,  when  they  received 
the  first  effectual  check  in  the  south  of  France,  is  a  period  of 
exactly  150  years.  And  then  occurred  another  event,  which  had 
a  greater  eifect  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the  Saracens 
than  the  victories  of  Charles  Martel;  which  was  a  division  in 
the  caliphate.  In  the  year  750,  the  family  of  the  Abassides 
were  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Ommiades.  The  deposed  caliph 
fled  to  Spain,  and  there  was  acknowledged  as  the  true  cahph, 
while  Almanazor  kept  possession  of  the  East;  and  in  this  very 
year,  762,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  East.  From  this  time  the  con- 
quest of  the  Saracens  ceased.  *The  locusts,'  as  Daubuz  remarks, 
'took  their  flight  from  Christendom.'  "  This  is  the  calm  thought 
of  a  wise  man,  with  hardly  suflficient  partisan  inclination  to  any 
school  of  interpreters,  to  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  and  ascer- 
tainable sense  in  the  prophecies  at  all.  He  gives  us  a  wonderful 
confirmation  of  the  time  which  has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  rise 
of  the  Mahometan  imposture  in  the  minute  prophecy.  We  see 
no  reason  foiu  pitching  upon  one  period  in  the  minute  prophecy, 
and  a  different  period  in  the  larger  prophecy,  for  the  same  event. 
Probably  the  fulfilment  of  the  one  in  the  past  is  intended  to  guide 
us  in  understanding  the  other. 

Many  students  of  prophecy  have  been  struck  by  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  minute  prophecy.  The  power  which  was  to 
last  "five  months"  lasted  exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
or  five  times  thirty  days,  putting  a  day  for  a  year.  We  pretend 
not  to  fix  dates ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  we  believe  that  God  has 
cast  particular  shadows  over  their  edges.  We  think  the  passing 
by  of  1866  without  witnessing  the  absolute  fall  of  the  Pope  and 
the  great  Mahometan  power  of  the  East,  proves  that  the  era  of 
their  origin  was  not  606.  We  see  not  that  it  proves  anything 
else.  We  believe  that  the  shadows  of  divine  reserve  have  already 
gathered   around  both  these  powers.     We  are  unquestionably 
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near  their  fall  as  a  prophetic  question.  The  attentive  observer 
will,  we  think,  agree  that  the  shadows  of  doubt  have  almost 
departed  from  them  considered  as  questions  among  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  Admitting  that  the  precise  lapse  of  the  times 
is  reserved  in  the  hands  of  God  to  check  human  presumption,  we 
yet  make  no  doubt,  on,  the  other  hand,  of  the  presence  of  the 
element  of  time  and  date  in  the  prophecies.  We  yield  to  post- 
millenarians  that  the  inspiring  Spirit  does  not  mean  to  make  us 
mad  prophets,  but  meek  interpreters,  and  we  claim  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  make  us  blind  neglecters.  If  we  were  going  to  fix — 
as  we  are  not — any  time  for  the  placing  of  the  foot  of  the  great 
period  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  would  not  be  606. 
It  would  be  612 ;  because  that  was  the  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mahometan  power,  in  one  prophecy  which  has  already 
run  its  course,  and  proved  the  date  to  be  correct.  Further  than 
this,  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  post-millenarians, 
for  which  the  reasons  will  be  given  further  on.  Good  men  there 
have  been,  but  mistaken  ones,  who  fixed  the  second  advent  at 
1843,  others  at  1866.  Their  dates  were  erroneous,  and  they 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  had  any  vocation  to  fix 
precise  dates  at  all.  We  go  no  further  than  this  in  making  sport 
of  them.  That  we  have  never  yet  died,  docs  not  prove  that  we 
shall  never  die.  The  delay  of  the  Flood  and  the  mistakes  which 
good  and  believing  men  might  have  made  concerning  the  time  of 
its  coming,  did  not  prove,  save  to  the  prone  sensualist,  that  it 
never  would  come.  The  taunting  question  spoken  of  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?"  does  not 
disprove  his  coming.  There  is  nothing  like  implied  censure  upon 
the  prophet  Daniel  that  he  knew  "5^/  books"  the  time  of  the  lapse 
of  the  captivity. 

When  it  is  affirmed  to  be  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing, 
W'e  understand  it  to  refer  to  the  knowledge  of  those  minute 
circumstances  which  would  make  men  enthusiasts  or  fanatics. 
Such  confident  familiarity  must  be  offensive  to  the  awful  dignity, 
the  intellectual  reserve,  the  dislike  of  impertinent  gaze  and 
inspection,  and  the  preference  to  work  out  his  OAvn  eternal  coun- 
sels, concealed  from  shallow  and  short-sighted  mortals,  wdiich  wc 
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must  ascribe  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  not  for  us  to  know 
the  "times  and  the  seasons;"  those  minute  periods  of  events,  and 
their  happenings,  .which  would  if  known  remove  the  restraints, 
the  boundings,  and  the  governings,  which  ignorance  of  the  future 
imposes  on  men's  spirits;  and  cause  bewildering  lunacies  of 
prophetic  interpretation  to  spring  up,  of  which  the  world  has 
had  examples  in  many  lands  and  in  many  ages.  Judging  from 
the  dealings  of  divine  Providence  Avith  every  individual  man,  in 
concealing  from  him  his  own  future,  the  cloud  which  now  hangs 
over  the  future  of  the  world,  together  with  the  wide  spread 
expectation  and  inquiry  excited  in  thinking  minds,  is  best  for 
the  mind  of  man,  and  most  in  accordance  with  the  divine  reserve. 
But  that  there  will  be  great  and  sore  trials  of  the  faith  of  his  saints, 
by  the  long  delay  of  his  second  coming,  we  gather  from  several 
places,  especially  from  his  significant  question  in  the  parable  on 
perseverance  in  prayer,  where  he  says:  "When  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh,  shall  he  find  fiiith  on  the  earth?"  That  neither  this 
delay,  for  the  trial  of  his  people's  faith,  nor  the  reserve  of  the 
day  and  hour  and  minute  circumstances,  for  his  own  secret 
knowledge,  nor  the  failure  of  all  attempts  at  fixing  dates  exactly, 
disproves  his  second  coming  itself  and  does  not  disprove  any 
theory  of  it;  but  does  merely  fulfil  those  Scriptures,  which 
speak  of  its  coming  at  an  unlooked-for  hour  at  last,  we  do  fully 
and  firmly  believe.  The  divine  shadow  has  already  touched  us. 
At  least  we  are  in  its  penumbra.  Whatever  may  happen  now,  on 
any  month  and  year,  with  regard  to  those  powers,  and  realms, 
and  empires  which  constitute  the  subjects  of  prophecies,  will  in 
all  probability  be  in  the  direct  course  to  the  consummation.  It 
may  not  be  intelligible  to  the  slumbering  world.  It  will  be  a 
part  of  the  progress  of  the  doomed  powers  to  their  doom,  and  of 
the  progress  of  events  to  their  long  forcspoken  ends,  and  of  the 
purposes  of  God  to  their  accomplishment. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Papacy  and  Mohammedanism — and  what 
THEN?  We  shall  attempt  to  answer  as  the  Scriptures  appear  to 
us  to  teach,  irrespective  of  the  sneers  of  men,  irrespective  of  all 
questions  of  power,  or  of  the  mode,  or  of  the  practical  road  from 
the  present  to  that  prophesied  of;  being  confident  that  what  God 
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has  said  he  will  do,  that  he  can  do,  and  has  known  forever  that 
he  can  do;  and  that  his  resources  are  as  much  above  man's 
conceptions  as  is  his  omnipresence,  or  any  other  of  his  natural 
attributes. 

In  the  great  image  in  the  second  of  Daniel,  gold,  silver,  brass, 
iron,  are  symbols  respectively  of  the  four  universal  empires  of 
ancient  history,  from  early  Assyria  to  the  latest  Roman  ages. 
These  symbols  are  solid  material  substances.  Then  a  stone  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  smites  and  destroys  this  image. 
And  the  stone  miraculously  increases,  and  fills  the  whole  earth. 
This  smiting  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  image  by  the  stone,  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  "in  the  days  of  those  kings,  shall  the  God  of 
heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed;  and  the 
kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in 
pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  forever." 

In  the  old  spiritualizing  modes  of  interpretation,  this  kingdom 
of  the  stone  was  the  Church,  We  believe  this  interpretation  to 
be  contradictory  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  symbolical  language. 
That  is  a  language  in  which  one  thing  is  expressed  by  another 
analogous  to  it.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  grace  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  which  constitutes 
the  Church,  and  a  stone  which  crushes  the  civil  and  political 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  We  believe  there  are  already  signs 
clearly  visible,  that  that  interpretation  does  not  satisfy  inquiring 
spirits.  The  Church  is  the  most  spiritual  of  things.  This  sym- 
bol, the  stone,  in  which  the  old  spiritualizers  profess  to  find  a 
prophecy  of  the  Church,  is  the  most  material  of  things.  The 
very  declarations  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself — one  before  Pilate, 
that  his  "kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and  one  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  "cometh  not  with  observation,"  but  is  "within  you" 
— do  themselves  plainly  show  that  the  kingdom  of  God  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  of  the  Prophecies,  are  not 
identical.  The  kingdom  of  the  prophecies  is  of  this  world.  It 
appears  in  the  series  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  It  is 
their  successor.  It  is  their  successful  rival.  .  The  weapons  of  the 
warfare  of  the  Church  are  not  carnal.  Those  of  this  kingdom  are 
so.     It  breaks  in  pieces  and  consumes  other  temporal  kingdoms. 
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We  are  led  to  the  same  results  by  the  parallel  prophecy  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  where  a  series  of  wild  beasts  arise 
amid  the  striving  winds  upon  the  sea,  as  a  new  set  of  emblems  of 
the  four  great  ancient  monarchies.  After  the  terrible  Roman 
beast,  and  the  little  horn  upon  his  head,  representing  the  papacy 
with  ghastly  accuracy  "with  eyes  like  the  eyes  a  man  and  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things,"  "thinking  to  change  times  and 
laws,"  and  "wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  and 
having  them  given  into  his  hand  during  the  oft  repeated  prophetic 
period  of  a  "time,  times,  and  half  a  time,"  the  vision  still  looks 
to  the  future  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  of  the  prophecies.  The 
kingdom  of  God  of  the  Gospels,  the  Church,  was  then  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  old.  But  the  kingdom  of  God  of  the 
prophecies  was  to  be  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  papal  apostasy 
and  usurpation,  and  after  that  had  had  its  long  career.  Unless, 
then,  that  prophetic  interpretation  which  sees  the  papacy  in  this 
little  horn,  and  which  has  the  consent  of  a  greater  number  of 
scholars  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  whole  circle  of  prophecy, 
is  itself  a  mistake,  the  kingdom  of  God  of  the  prophecies  comes 
after  the  papacy;  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  Church,  which 
was  long  before.  In  those  late  days,  the  political  judgment 
throne  is  erected.  Upon  it  sits  one  whose  right  to  occupy  it 
grows  out  of  his  eternal  years,  "the  Ancient  of  days."  Right- 
eousness, under  the  symbol  of  "a  garment  white  as  snow,"  clothes 
Him.  His  justice  shines  from  a  "a  throne  like  fiery  flame" — 
"wheels  as  burning  fire,"  and  "a  fiery  stream  issuing  and  coming 
forth  from  before  him."  His  power  is  seen  in  the  thousand 
thousands  that  minister  to  him,  and  the  "  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand"  who  stand  before  him.  A  sentence  of  fearful  justice 
is  executed.  The  beast  which  bears  the  papal  horn  is  given  to 
the  burning  flame.  The  power  of  persecution,  that  power  so 
contradictory  to  Christianity,  is  crushed.  Then  the  Son  of  man 
comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  which  manner  his  coming  is  so 
often  spoken  of;  he  appears  before  the  Ancient  of  days,  and 
there,  by  a  just  decree  of  that  political  judgment,  HE  receives 
"dominion,  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  should  serve  him."     "His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
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dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed."  We  of  course  have  no  disbelief  that  the 
Church  is  a  kingdom  of  Christ ;  its  crown  one  of  the  most  glorious 
of  the  many  crowns  he  wears.  But  to  make  this  late  kingdom 
the  Church,  is  to  confound  all  sober  distinctions  of  character, 
({uality,  and  date,  among  the  things  in  the  prophecies.  The 
grand  old  word  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whatever  they  meant 
by  it,  Fifth  monarchy,  is  the  correct  one ;  a  fifth  universal  mon- 
archy, successor  of  Roman,  Greek,  Persian,  and  Assyrian;  in 
which  political  crimes  shall  be  judged  and  punished,  political 
justice  done,  the  wild  political  intoxications  of  men  sobered;  in 
which  he  will  be  King  on  earth  who  has  long  been  King  in  Zion; 
who  then  first,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  grand  words,  "shall  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  father  David." 

There  are  other  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  which  show 
the  real  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  we  have  not  space 
here  to  bring  together.  We  mention  the  second  Psalm  as  a 
specimen.  The  old  interpretation  which  spiritualizes  the  breaking 
of  God's  enemies  with  a  rod  of  iron,  the  dashing  them  in  pieces 
like  a  potter  s  vessel,  and  their  perishing  from  the  ivay  when  his 
wrath  is  kindled  hut  a  little;  and  makes  them  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  that  truth  and  grace  which  come  down  like  the  dew  upon 
the  mown  grass  and  as  showers  that  water  the  earth,  is  so  utterly 
unsatisfactory  to  any  spirit  of  faithful  interpretation  that  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  argue  it.  .IIoiv  could  a  real  and  literal 
kingdom  be  affirmed,  if  it  is  not  by  such  images?  Of  course 
great  splendor  of  the  Church  is  bound  up  with  this  kingdom  of 
political  justice.  In  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  the  two 
combine  in  the  images  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, we  have  symbols  of  purely  civil  power;  as  "the  man  child 
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who  Avas  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  Rev.  xii. 
like  the  Son  of  man  seated  upon  a  white  cloud,  with  a  crown  of 
gold,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle,"  Rev.  xiv.  14;  and  the 
Word  of  God  with,  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  followed  by  armies 
in  white,  going  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  treading  the  wine-press 
of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  with  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords  written  upon  his  thigh.   Rev.  xix.  13. 
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And  then  we  have  purely  rehgious  symbols;  as  the  temple  of 
God,  Rev  xi.  1;  the  woman  in  the  wilderness,  Rev.  xii.  14;  the 
Lamb  on  Mount  Zion  with  his  elect,  Rev.  xiv.  1;  the  temple 
filled  with  smoke  from  the  glory  of  God,  Rev.  xv.  8 ;  the  censer 
cast  into  the  earth,  Rev.  viii.  5. 

Amid  these  two  kinds  of  symbols,  civil  and  religious,  in  the 
four  chapters  of  parallel  prophecies,  we  have  frequently  the  same 
period,  "a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,"  or  its  equivalent  in 
days  or  months,  given  as  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  enemies 
both  of  a  pure  Church  or  a  just  State.  There  are  many  proba- 
bilities that  these  prophecies  are  parallel  to  those  in  Daniel,  which 
need  not  be  given  now.  We  have  glanced  at  what  is  to  follow 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church's  enemies,  in  those  prophecies.  Let 
us  now  go  to  the  Apocalypse  to  find  what  is  its  response  to  the 
same  question. 

We  could  never  see  any  adequate  reason  for  Dr.  Henry 
More's  celebrated  scheme,  that  the  messages  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  arc  descriptive  of  seven  consecutive 
periods  of  time,  or  different  ages  of  Christianity.  There  is  also 
a  learned  note  in  Stier's  Words  of  Jesus  upon  the  same  principle. 
We  sec  nothing  whatever  to  prove  these  messages  to  be  chrono- 
logical. The  contrary  appears  clearly  stated.  The  apostle  was 
directed  to  write  "the  things  which  are,"  and  the  "things  which 
shall  be  hereafter."  The  "things  which  are,"  extend  through 
the  third  chapter.  Then  he  is  called  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth,  to  go  through  an  open  door  into  heaven  to  see  the 
"things  which  must  be  hereafter."  These  marks  of  time  appear 
in  the  text  itself,  and  seem  entirely  decisive  that  the  seven  mes- 
sages are  present  things,  and  what  are  beheld  after  the  seer  goes 
through  the  open  door  in  heaven  are  future  things. 

With  the  latter  division,  the  future  things,  our  present  con- 
cern is.  The  scheme  of  the  whole  book  is  very  grand.  There  is 
one  rolling  series  of  sevens ;  these  seven  messages  to  the 
churches,  with  their  seven  golden  promises  to  him  that  "  over- 
cometh,"  embracing  the  things  that  are.  There  are  three  rolling 
series  of  sevens,  only  every  seventh  till  the  last,  unfolds  itself 
into  the  next  series.     The  seals  are  opened  one  after  another,  to 
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the  seventh,  which  contains  the  seven  trumpets.  Then  the 
trumpets  are  sounded  one  after  another,  till  the  seventh,  which 
contains  the  seven  vials.  Each  seventh  is  expanded,  for  more 
distinct  illumination,  into  seven  subdivisions.  All  the  trumpets 
spring  out  of  the  seventh  seal.  All  the  vials  are  poured  out  in 
the  time  of  the  seventh  trumpet.  According  to  this  plan,  every 
seventh  goes  to  the  end.  The  seventh  seal  embraces  trumpets 
and  vials  to  the  end.  The  seventh  trumpet  embraces  all  the 
vials  to  the  last.  The  seventh  vial  is  the  last  subsection  of 
trumpet  and  seal.  So  the  last  yard  of  a  mile,  and  the  last  foot 
of  that  yard,  and  the  last  inch  of  that  foot,  all  go  to  the  end  of 
the  mile. 

The  contents  of  the  little  book  are  probably  complete  sections 
of  the  great  period,  cut  through  and  through  longitudinally,  for 
clearer  and  better  light,  from  different  points  of  view,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  diiferent  matters  of  interest  comprised  in  it. 
But  the  general  plan  is  that  of  rolling  sevens,  each  seven  rolling 
out  into  subdivisions.  When  the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  the  first 
seventh  of  future  things,  there  are  ''  voices  and  thunderings,  and 
lightnings,  and  an  earthquake,"  to  denote  those  tremendous 
civil  and  social  convulsions,  perhaps  also  natural  ones,  which  all 
prophecy  teaches  to  precede  the  consummation  of  God's  patience 
with  the  crimes  of  the  world.  The  series  of  trumpets  then  be- 
gins, giving  a  more  minute  map  of  the  period  of  the  seventh  seal. 
It  rolls  on  to  its  seventh  in  turn.  And  when  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  arrives  at  a  point  at  which  the  consummation  may  be 
made  visible  to  human  eyes  and  audible  to  human  ears,  then 
"there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 
and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."  Rev.  xi.  15.  This  is  the 
same  thing  of  which  Daniel  speaks.  The  remarks  there  apply 
here  also.  Here  is  a  definite  answer  to  the  question,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Christ's  enemies.  What  then  ?  We  answer  that 
then  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  become  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  explain 
what  or  how  it  is  all  to  be,  as  if  we  were  God's  counsellors.  We 
are  often  amazed   at  the  easy  triumphs   of  the  post-millenarian 
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writers,  because  others  cannot  explain  all  the  minutice,  and  solve 
all  the  diificulties  their  fruitful  imaginations  can  invent,  in  con- 
nexion "with  the  sublime  cosmogonies  of  the  prophecies.  They 
require  that  we  should  have  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  ourselves. 
But  He  can  solve  them,  if  we  cannot ;  and  so  will  he  do  beyond 
all  controversy,  if  he  has  so  said,  even  though  it  may  involve 
the  calling  down  of  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  who  were  not 
called  down  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  We  pause  not  now  to 
argue  with  schemes  which  make  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  be- 
coming the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  a  figure  of 
speech  to  be  explained  and  attenuated  away,  or  spiritualized 
into  certain  ecclesiastical  happenings,  which  will  still  leave  the 
world  a  prey  to  tyranny,  to  injustice,  to  fanatic  phrensy,  and  to 
atheistic  falsehood.  We  say  emphatically  that  we  trust  not  such 
interpretations. 

The  seven  vials  spring  out  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  in  turn,  to 
furnish  a  map  of  the  last  spaces  of  the  prophetic  period,  on  a 
more  distinct  and  minute  scale.  When  the  seventh  vial  was 
poured  out,  there  came  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven 
from  the  throne,  saying,  it  is  done  !  The  trials  of  the  faith  of 
the  saints ;  the  tolerated  triumphs  of  the  persecuting,  the  ungodly, 
and  the  atheistic ;  the  dark,  deep,  wise  delays  of  the  coming  of 
his  power,  are  done,  for  that  time  at  least,  and  for  a  long  and 
blessed  season  after  that.  There  is  then  another  account,  paral- 
lel of  course,  but,  like  other  prophecies,  filling  out  the  matter 
more  thoroughly  by  each  succeeding  repetition,  to  that  which 
occurred  at  the  seventh  trumpet :  "There  were  voices,  and  thun- 
ders, and  lightnings  ;  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as 
was  not  since  men  were  upon  earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake 
and  so  great.  And  the  great  city  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  the  cities  of  the  nations  fell :  and  great  Babylon  came  into  re- 
membrance before  God,  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the 
fierceness  of  his  wrath.  And  every  island  fled  away,  and  the  moun- 
tains were  not  found.  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out  of 
heaven,  every  stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent ;  and  men  blas- 
phemed God  because  of  the  plague  of  the  hail ;  for  the  plague 
thereof  was  exceeding  great."  Rev.  xvi.  18-21.    This  is  a  still  fuller 
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and  more  minute  description  of  the  scenes  and  events  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  Then  follow  three  gorgeous  chapters,  containing 
the  drama  of  the  destruction  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  saints, 
here  called  Bablyon :  the  seventeenth,  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
nineteenth.  The  saints  of  God  come  out  of  her,  as  from  a  great 
edifice  on  fire.  The  kings  of  the  earth  witness  the  ascent  to  the 
skies  of  the  smoke  of  her  burning.  The  merchants  and  ship- 
masters sit  on  shore,  and  lament  her  fate ;  but  in  terror,  lest  the 
devouring  flames  should  seize  them  also.  God's  holy  prophets 
and  apostles  rejoice  over  tlie  long  delayed,  but  now  fully,  thor- 
oughly, signally  paid  retribution.  The  blood  of  the  saints  was 
found  in  her.  (Let  all  persecutors  beware,  and  pause,  and  re- 
pent.) There  is  a  great  song  in  heaven  in  praise  of  the  righteous 
and  omnipotent  dominion  of  the  long  insulted  and  defied,  but 
faithful  and  true  Lord  God.  Dark  crimes  covered  over  with  the 
adorning  robes  of  success,  now  assume  their  true  and  real  shape. 

Then  goes  forth,  with  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  that  splendid 
and  terrible  personage,  the  Word  of  God,  the  King  of  kings 
AND  Lord  of  lords  ;  to  smite  the  nations  with  the  rod  that 
goeth  out  of  his  mouth ;  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  to 
tread  the  wine-press  of  the  fierce  wrath  of  God ;  to  spread  a 
supper  on  the  flesh  of  kings,  captains,  and  mighty  men,  for  all 
the  ravenous  birds  under  heaven ;  to  take  and  to  destroy  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet,  and  cast  them  into  a  lake  of  fire 
burning  with  brimstone.  Then  follow  the  binding  of  Satan, 
the  enthroning  of  the  saints,  the  first  resurrection,  the  millen- 
nium or  golden  age  of  Revelation  ;  and  then  the  judgment ;  the 
new  heavens  and  earth ;  the  golden  city,  the  New  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  other  unspeakable  splendors  of  a  blessed  and  holy  eter- 
nal state. 

These  things  furnish  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  taking  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  divine  Son  of  man  than  that  in  Daniel. 
They  are  placed  under  the  same  limitations  of  time.  The  same 
period  is  constantly  referred  to  in  both.  We  have  not  a  word 
to  say  on  the  questions  on  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  the 
expected  coming  of  Christ,  whether  it  is  to  be  visible  or  invisible ; 
or   about   the   first   resurrection,    whether   it   is  to   be    literal. 
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figurative,  or  spiritual ;  or  about  the  reign  of  the  saints,  whether 
temporal  or  ecclesiastical ;  or  about  the  thousand  years,  whether 
to  be  taken  on  the  natural ,  day  principle,  or  on  the  year-day 
principle.  All  we  have  to  say  is  that  these  are  to  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  be  something,  and  not  so  as  to  be  nothing. 

This  is  a  fair  occasion  to  state  our  objections  to  what  are 
called  post-millenarian  views  of  prophecy :  1.  They  seem  to  us 
to  strip  the  prophecies  almost  entirely  of  the  deep  moment  and 
joyous  importance  which  holy  beings  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
attach  to  them.  One  writer  does  not  know,  in  shameful  discredit 
of  God's  word,  but  that  the  Millennium  has  been  long  going  on ! ! 
2.  These  views  seem  to  have  their  roots  in  an  unwillingness  to 
be  caught  too  implicitly  relying  on  the  word  of  God ;  for  fear 
that  doing  so  will  expose  them  to  ridicule  for  the  failure  of  their 
trust  in  God,  as  it  is  evidently  believed  that  many  good  but 
misguided  men  have  been  caught  heretofore ;  forgetting  that 
men's  horoscopes  have  failed,  because  they  intruded  into  "the 
times  and  seasons  "  which  belonged  not  to  them ;  and  that  there 
is  less  intellectual  pride,  and  probably  less  sin,  in  a  mistaken 
horoscope,  than  a  cold  disdain  of  God's  voice  in  prophecy.  3. 
Post-millenarianism  subsists  upon  ingenious  difficulties  stated  in 
the  way  of  our  being  able  fully  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  will  reconstruct  the  moral  universe  in  the  millen- 
nium. Such  difficulties  may  be  set  on  foot  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  men ;  in  reference  to 
the.  concurrence  of  the  divine  will  and  the  human  will  in  the 
divine  decrees  ;  in  reference  to  the  union  of  two  distinct  natures 
in  the  one  Person  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and  many  other 
points.  They  are  not  really  of  a  great  deal  of  Weight.  4.  We 
object  to  that  attenuating  process  by  which  the  prophecies  arc 
made  ■  mere  figures  of  speech,  spiritualized,  or  converted  into 
oracles  more  slippery  and  illusory  than  the  Delphic ;  so  that 
they  may  mean  that  which  would  not  be  recognised,  if  beheld  in 
fulfilment  before  our  eyes  on  earth  around  us.  The  prophetical 
language  is  the  language  of  symbols,  but  not  of  jugglery.  To 
check  human  presumption,  the  symbolic  veil  is  employed ;  it  is 
not  intended  to  conceal  the  uncertainties  of  the  divine  plan,  as 
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many  seem  to  suppose,  but  to  repress  profane  curiosity.  There 
are  inspired  interpretations  of  many  symbols  :  the  four  metals 
of  the  great  image,  in  one  chapter  ^f  Daniel,  and  the  four  beasts 
in  another,  are  explained  to  mean  the  four  universal  empires. 
They  are  not  spiritualized  away.  The  meretricious  woman  in 
scarlet  and  purple,  in  the  Revelation,  is  explained  to  mean  "that 
great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth."  Rev. 
xvii.  In  these  and  many  other  inspired  specimens  of  the  solu- 
tion of  prophetic  symbols,  we  do  not  discover  the  attenuations  of 
the  spiritualizing  process.  States  as  well  as  Churches,  we  believe 
more  frequently  than  Churches,  are  the  subjects  of  prophecy. 
Some  of  the  most  fearful  of  the  retributions  of  the  reigning  Son 
of  God,  when  he  shall  come  into  this  world  for  purposes  of  retri- 
bution, are  to  be  upon  apostate  and  persecuting  States,  as  the 
companions  of  apostate  and  persecuting  Churches.  It  will  be  a 
most  instructive  chapter  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  pro- 
phetic interpretation,  which  records  those  theories  in  which  men 
argue  from  the  uncertainty  of  tir}ie8  and  seasons,  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  symbols  and  the  things  themselves ;  and  from  the 
cloud  around  about  the  edges  of  events,  to  a  cloud  of  uncertainty 
around  the  great  principle  of  the  divine  fidelity  in  fulfilments 
itself.  We  may  derive  light  upon  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in 
future  from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  past.  Prophecies, 
symbolical  and  literal,  by  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  New 
Testament  prophets,  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  past.  A  virgin 
has  conceived  and  borne  a  son.  Babylon  has  been  judged  for  her 
conduct  to  God's  people.  Egypt,  Tyre,  Dumah,  have  received 
dooms  prophesied.  A  coming  of  Christ  has  occurred  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Stars  symbolical  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  Locusts  have  gone  forth.  White  horses  with  crowned 
riders  conquering  and  to  conquer,  black  horses  with  riders 
bearing  scales,  and  pale  horses  with  Death  as  their  riders,  have 
gone  forth  on  the  earth.  We  make  bold  to  afiirm,  that  so  far  as 
clear  interpretations  have  been  given  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
past,  we  do  not,  on  any  theory,  find  any  confirmation  of  the 
modern  post-millenarian  theory  of  attenuation,  of  spiritualiza- 
tion,  and  of  the  annihilation  of  the  clear  sense  of  words  and 
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symbols.  We  call  in  as  a  witness  to  this  fact,  that  whole  excel- 
lent and  readable  volume,  Keith  on  the  Prophecies.  On  one 
single  point  does  this  retrospect  appear  to  diminish  the  meaning 
of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies :  A  coming  of  Christ  is  prophesied 
of  in  connexion  wuth  the  Roman  and  New  Testament  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  There  was  at  that  time,  that  has  been  recorded, 
no  visible  appearance  of  the  awful  Judge  to  that  people.  But  it 
is  a  question  by  no  means  settled,  whether  that  is,  or  is  not,  one 
of  those  perpetual  prophecies  which  repeat  themselves  time  after 
time,  after  the  manner  of  the  foretellings  of  common  principles 
in  the  moral  government  of  God ;  and  whether  or  not  the  first 
of  its  fulfilments  did  not  leave  some  circumstances  untouched, 
which  Avill  yet  appear  with  more  and  more  perfect  accuracy,  every 
time  it  repeats  itself,  till  every  jot  and  tittle  is  made  good.  And 
even  if  this  be  not  conceded,  the  tremendous  wrath  upon  that 
people  at  the  time  of  that  prophecy  and  that  generation,  includ- 
ing the  deep  and  tremendous  subversion  of  their  state,  does  not 
seem,  by  any  means,  to  make  nothing  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
the  world  hereafter,  "to  judge  and  make  war." 

The  fall  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  fall  of  the  power  of 
Turkey,  the  representative  of  Mahomet  on  the  field  of  the  old 
Roman  empires,  are  the  signs  in  every  prophecy  of  the  coming 
of  God's  justice  to  the  world.  Since  the  recent  departure  of  the 
French  bayonets  from  Rome,  there  has  been  strong  temptation 
to  a  thoughtful  mind  to  remember  the  forespoken  and  infallible 
doom  of  that  hoary  iniquity.  And  whatever  the  powers  of 
Europe  may  combine  to  do,  in  the  way  of  support  to  him,  their  so-- 
called  "Holy  Father,"  when  the  time  of  God  comes,  their  resolv- 
ings  and  their  doings  will  be  as  the  chaff  of  the  summer-threshing 
floor  which  the  wind  driveth  away.  And  he  who  looks  back  to 
the  times  of  Gregory,  and  Hildebrand,  and  Borgia,  when  Europe 
trembled  at  bulls,  interdicts,  excommunications,  when  popes 
dethroned  kings,  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  princes,  kept 
emperors  waiting  for  days  for  audience  at  their  doors,  or  made 
them  hold  their  stirrups  as  they  mounted  their  steeds  of  hypocrit- 
ical pride,  will  probably  feel  that  the  pope  is  already  little  better 
than  fallen.     And  he  who  remembers  how  Europe  trembled  when 
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the  countless  hordes  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha  besieged 
Vienna  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  just  before 
the  coming  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  England; 
and  would  have  taken  it,  but  for  John  Sobieski  and  his  Poles ) 
and  then  remembers  how  foreign  bayonets  propped  the  Moslem 
throne  in  the  late  Crimean  war ;  and  how  soon  the  Russian  Czar 
would,  and  how  easily  he  could,  make  Constantinople  once  more 
the  capital  of  a  Greek  Empire,  but  for  the  jealousy  of  Western 
Europe;  will  be  apt  to  think  the  same  thing  in  relation  to  the 
power  of  the  Turk.  "From  the  barren  plains  of  the  North" — 
they  are  the  words  of  a  public  journal  since  our  article  was  begun, 
commenting  on  the  New  Year's  speech  of  the  French  emperor — 
"  the  bearers  of  the  Cross  are  nearing  those  confines  which  shall 
bring  them  face  to  face  with  the  glitter  of  the  Crescent,  and  the 
purple  waves  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  fateful  problem  of  that 
supremacy  against  which  England  and  France  have  so  sedulously 
fought  through  the  agencies  of  war  and  diplomacy  for  many 
decades,  will,  if  the  omens  be  true,  be  decided  ere  long  in  the 
advance  of  Russia  upon  Turkey.  Even  now,  as  in  a  prologue 
to  a  coming  tragedy,  the  issue  is  made  with  the  Ottoman  power 
by  a  band  of  hardy  Greeks.  And  when  the  long  deferred  fall 
of  Islam  shall  be  at  hand,  and  the  Russian  Cossacks  shall  swarm 
to  the  work  that  ceased  for  a  while  at  Sebastopol,  there  will  be 
time  for  his  imperial  majesty  (of  France)  to  declare  in  another 
prophetic  enunciation  from  the  Tuileries,  that  the  hopes  with 
which  he  entered  the  year  1867  have  been  baffled  and  destroyed, 
and  that  the  revenges  that  come  from  battle  and  its  results  must 
again  compass  the  ends  of  empire  and  nationalities."  New 
York  News,  January  12. 

We  learn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  vfhen  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  last  left  this  world  in  the  body,  he  was  then  received  by 
the  heavens,  "until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things  which 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the 
world  began."  Acts  iii.  21.  There  are,  then,  restitutions  to 
be  expected  at  his  coming.  The  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  The 
creature  itself  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
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into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  The  material 
world  implores  the  coming  of  its  divine  Restorer,  to  deliver  it 
from  many  an  evil  spell  and  charm  of  miasm,  infection,  conta- 
gion; and  from  many  an  evil  spell  and  charm  of  sterility, 
barrenness,  thorns,  weeds,  and  briers ;  and  from  poisonous  insect, 
and  venomous  reptile,  and  fanged  serpent. 

The  social  world  implores  his  coming  whoso  right  it  is  to  rule, 
that  persecution  may  at  length  have  a  law  imposed  upon  it :  Hith- 
erto shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed ;  that  the  power  of  tyranny  may  be  broken,  and  the  teeth 
of  malice  be  extracted;  that  the  voices  of  depraved  numbers, 
whose  passions  have  been  artfully  inflamed,  may  not  be  erected 
into  a  standard  of  eternal  right;  that  men  may  recognise  the 
chalice  haunting  their  own  lips,  in  the  hand  of  Nemesis,  which 
they  have  spent  a  life-time  in  preparing  for  the  lips  of  others; 
that  a  set  of  principles  may  not  be  exalted  to  the  skies,  as  the 
principles  of  the  brave,  the  good,  and  the  wise,  in  one  century,  if 
they  succeed,  and  the  same  set  of  principles  be  condemned  to  the 
abyss,  as  the  principles  of  the  base,  the  evil,  and  the  fools,  in  the 
next  century,  if  they  fail ;  that  one  man  may  not  waste  and  pine 
in  captivity,  in  one  place,  for  the  same  acts,  the  same  principles, 
and  the  same  spirit  and  intentions,  for  which  another  sleeps  in 
unrivalled  earthly  glory  in  another  place ;  that  it  may  be  clearly 
seen,  to  the  conviction  of  all  intelligencies,  that  the  end  does  not 
justify  and  sanctify  the  means,  and  change  them  from  crimes  to 
good  deeds,  even  though  the  end  were  a  real  good,  and  not  selfish 
and  in  contravention  of  the  good  of  others;  that  there  may  at 
length  be  some  other  standard  of  social  justice  exhibited  to  the 
eyes  of  the  nations  than  that  power  founded  upon  mental  dark- 
ness and  passion;  that  the  Moral  Law  of  God  may  have  full 
leave  to  throw  its  cords  over  kings,  realms,  states,  conclaves, 
.  armies,  populaces,  as  well  as  individuals ;  that  the  voice  of  truth 
may  at  length  find  instant  response  in  heaven ;  that  the  prayers, 
and  the  tears,  and  the  blood  of  down-trodden  innocence,  with 
whom  there  is  no  other  helper,  may  come  up  to  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

The  religious  world  implores  his  coming,  that  he  may,  with 
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unerring  judgment,  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  blinds  himself  Avith  the 
delusion  that  the  indulgence  of  unbridled  malevolence,  is  the  ser- 
vice of  God;  that  he  may  depose  those  who  "say  they  are  apostles 
and  are  not;  that  he  may  apply  a  faithful  test  to  that  which  says 
it  is  gospel  but  is  not;  that  he  may  know  and  acknowledge  his 
own  people,  and  his  own  truth,  and  his  own  grace,  to  the  repro- 
bation of  all  counterfeits;  that  he  may  apply  to  the  touch  of  the 
Ithuriel  spear  to  Satan  even  under  the  transformation  of  an  angel 
of  light ;  that  he  may  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God, 
or  are  of  the  many  false  prophets  that  have  gone  out  into  the 
world;  that  he  may  convict  of  apostasy  all  sects,  sections,  churches, 
theologies,  associations,  synagogues,  parties,  and  partisans  what- 
soever, who  have  disobeyed  the  authority  of  pure  and  simple 
revelation,  and  have  followed  the  contrary  humanities,  or  the 
contrary  ferocities,  prompted  by  the  unclean  spirits  which  come 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet ;  and  judge  them, 
as  may  become  his  kingly  dignity  and  authority,  for  disloyalty  to 
the  King  in  Zion,  while  he  was  hut  King  in  Zion,  and  before  he 
had  taken  unto  him  his  great  power  to  be  King  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this*  world.  We  join  our  humble  voice  with  the  voices  of  the 
material,  the  social,  and  the  religious  world:  Even  so:  Come 
Lord  Jesus;  and  come  quickly. 


ARTICLE    III. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DUTY  TOWARDS  HIS  ENEMIES. 

It  may  bD  surmised  that  this  is  a  duty  whose  "metes  and  bounds  " 
are  ill  understood  by  many  of  the  people  of  God ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  minds  of  many  of  them  arc  harassed  with  doubts 
and  temptations  concerning  it.  On  the  one  hand,  many,  perhape, 
excuse  to  themselves  criminal  emotions  under  the  name  of  virtuous 
indignation;   and  on  the  other,  some  of  them  afflict  themselves 
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with  compunctions  for,  and  vain  endeavors  against  feelings  which 
are  both  proper  and  natural  to  us  as  rational  beings. 

The  embarrassment  is  increased  by  the  current  opinion,  that 
there  is  inconsistency  between  the  teachings  and  examples  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  upon  this  subject.  Men  read  in  the 
former  the  stern  language  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  for  instance, 
of  the  thirty-fifth,  the  fifty-ninth,  the  one  hundred  and  ninth,  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ninth,  where  the  inspired  man  prays:  "Let  them  be  confounded 
and  put  to  shame  that  seek  after  my  soul.  .  .  .  Let  them  be  as 
chaff  before  the  wind;  and  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  chase  them;" 
or  describes  the  persecuted  Church  as  crying  to  her  oppressors: 
"Happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us;" 
or  protests,  "Do  I  not  hate  them,  0  Lord  that  hate -thee?  Am 
I  not  grieved  with  those  that  rise  up  against  thee?  I  hate  them 
with  perfect  hatred."  They  then  turn  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  read  the  words  of  our  Lord;  "But  I  say  unto  you, 
Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you."  They  thereupon  imagine  a  discrepancy,  if 
not  a  contradiction,  between  them;  and  adopt  the  mischievous 
conclusion,  that  the  two  Testaments  contain  different  codes  of 
Christian  ethics.  This  notion,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  a  general 
prevalency.  What  is  more  common  than  to  hear  Christians,  who 
should  be  well-informed,  and  who  profess  full  reverence  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  speak  of  the  morality  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Hebrew  saint,  of  the  prophet,  as  harsh, 
austere,  and  i'orbidding;  while  that  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  Christian,  is  sweet  and  forgiving  ? 

All  these  notions  are  of  Socinian  or  rationalistic  origin,  and 
are  incompatible  with  an  honest  belief  in  the  actual  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.  If  inspiration  is  but  an  "elevation  of  the 
consciousness,"  a  quickening  of  the  intuitions  of  the  transcenden- 
tal reason,  an  exaltation  of  the  soul,  of  the  same  generic  kind 
with  the  other  impulses  of  genius,  only  of  a  higher  grade;  then 
it  can  be  understood  how  prophets  and  apostles  may  contradict 
each  other;  although  yet  they  may  teach  us  noble  lessons,  and 
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such  as  common  men  would  never  have  found  out  of  themselves. 
But  if  "all  Scripture  (the  apostle  means  the  Old  Testament)  is 
theopneustic,"  if  "holy  men  of  old  spake  as  thej  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  the  apostles,  in  their  turn,  had  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  "lead  them  into  all  truth,"  then  a  real 
discrepancy  between  them  is  impossible.  For  all  truths  must  be 
harmonious  among  themselves.  The  honest  believer  can  admit,  of 
course,  that  the  partial  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  although 
absolute  truth  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  perfect  in  its  principles  as 
the  God  who  gave  it,  stops  short  of  that  fulness  of  detail  to  which 
the  New  Testament  afterwards  proceeded.  But  while  there  is  a 
difference  in  degrees  of  fulness,  there  can  be  no  contrariety. 

The  same  view  commends  itself  irresistibly  to  the  plain  mind 
from  this  fact:  that  Jesus  Christ  (not  to  add  the  apostles,) 
suspended  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  doctrines,  on  the  infalli- 
bility and  holiness  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  appeal  is  ever  to 
them.  He  cites  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  though  he  thought 
their  testimony  must  be  the  end  of  strife.  Now,  if  they  are  not 
inspired  and  true,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
either  mistaken,  or  he  was  dishonest.  [Ahsit  impietas.)  In  either 
case,  he  is  no  Redeemer  for  us.  And  indeed  the  former  alterna- 
tive of  this  dilemma  is  inadmissible  for  one  who  claimed,  as  he  did, 
an  infallible  knowledge  for  himself,  a  preexistence  of  the  era  of 
Abraham  and  the  prophets,  and  the  authority  of  the  Messiah  by 
whose  Spirit  those  prophets  spoke.  So  that  if  the  Old  Testament 
were  imperfect,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  stand  convicted  of  crim- 
inal attempts  of  imposture  ! 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  such  an  explanati/3n  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  supposed  vindictiveness  of  Old  Testament  morals : 
that  the  same  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  same  maxims  of  forbearance  which  are  cited  as  so  lovely  in 
the  latter,  are  set  forth,  both  by  precept  and  example,  in  the 
former.  So  that,  if  a  discrepancy  is  asserted,  it  must  not  be 
between  David  and  Christ,  Hebrew  and  Christian;  but  both 
Testaments  must  be  charged  with  contradicting  themselves,  as 
well  as  each  other.  Thus,  in  Acts  viii.  20,  Peter  exclaims  to 
Simon  Magus:  "Thy  money  perish  with  thee!"     Acts  xxiii.  3, 
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Paul  sternly  denounces  the  persecuting  chief-priest:  "God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall!"  and  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  distinctly 
expresses  a  prayer  for  retribution  upon  Alexander  the  coppei;- 
smith  of  Ephesus:  he  "did  me  much  evil;  the  Lord  reward  him 
according  to  his  works."  2  Thess.  i.  7-10,  Christ's  coming  "in 
flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,"  is 
subject  of  admiration  in  all  them  that  believe.  Apocalypse  vi. 
10,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  under  the  altar  are  heard  crying 
with  a  loud  voice:  "How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou 
not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?" 
And  Matt.  xi.  20,  and  xxiii.  13,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  heard 
denouncing  awful  woes  upon  the  enemies  of  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Testament  contains  substantially 
the  same  precepts  of  forgiveness,  and  examples  of  forbearance, 
which  are  so  much  admired  in  the  New.  First,  the  great  truth, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  this  subject,  that  retribution  is  the 
exclusive  function  of  the  Lord,  was  first  pubhshed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  it  is  thence  St.  Paul  quotes  it,  in  Rom.  xii.  19, 
"It  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,"  It  is  written 
a  thousand  years  before,  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  Lev.  xix.  18,  "To  me 
belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense;"  recognised  by  David  as 
a  rule  for  him,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  12,  towards  his  deadly  enemy  Saul 
— "the  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  the  Lord  avenge 
me  of  thee;  but  my  hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee;"  repeated  in 
Psalm  xciv.  1:  "0  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth;" 
and  cited  against  evil  men,  as  a  rule  which  they  had  violated, 
twice  in  Ezek.  xxv.  12,  15:  "Edom  and  the  Philistines  have 
taken  vengeance,  and  have  greatly  oiFended."  The  lovely  precept 
for  rendering  good  for  evil  is  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  in  a 
form  most  perspicuous  and  impressive  to  a  pastoral  people:  "If 
thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ass  or  his  ox  going  astray,  thou  shalt 
surely  bring  it  back  to  him-  again."  Ex.  xxiii.  4.  Israel  was 
enjoined  to  practise  tenderness  towards  foreigners,  (a  duty  ignored 
then  by  the  pagan  world,)  apid  especially  towards  Egyptians,  their 
late  ruthless  oppressors.  Ex.  xxii.  21;  Deut.  xxiii.  7.  Job,  the 
oldest  of  the  patriarchs  whose  creed  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
recognises  malice,  even  when  limited  to  the  secret  wishes,  as  an 
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iniquity:  "If  I  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me,  or 
lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him ;  neither  have  I  suffered  my 
mouth  to  sin  by  wishing  a  curse  to  his  soul."  Job  xxxi.  29. 
t)avid,  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  repudiates 
malice  with  holy  abhorrence.  "If  I  have  rewarded  evil  to  him 
that  was  at  peace  with  me ;  (yea,  I  have  delivered  him  that  without 
cause  is  mine  enemy,)  let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul  and  take 
it,  etc."  Ps.  vii.  4.  And  in  Ps.  xxxv.  13,  he  describes  his  deport- 
ment towards  his  enemies,  as  in  contrast  with  theirs  towards  him, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  Christ's  command:  "But  as  for  me, 
when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth ;  I  humbled  my 
soul  with  fasting,  etc."  That  all  this  was  not  mere  profession,  we 
have  splendid  evidence  in  the  sacred  history,  where  he  displayed 
such  astonishing  forbearance  and  magnanimity  towards  Saul, 
after  the  most  vehement  provocation;  twice  delivering  his-  life 
from  the  indignation  of  his  followers,  and  singing  his  dirge  with 
the  honorable  affection  of  a  loyal  follower.  ' 

This  age  has  witnessed  a  whole  spawn  of  religionists,  very  rife 
and  rampant  in  some  sections  of  the  Church,  who  pretentiously 
declared  themselves  the  apostles  of  a  lovelier  Christianity  than 
that  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel.  His  ethics  were  entirely  too 
vindictive  and  barbarous  for  them,  forsooth;  and  they,  with  their 
Peace  Societies,  and  new-lights,  would  teach  the  world  a  milder 
and  more  beneficent  code !  How  impertinent  does  this  folly 
appear,  coming  from  the  petted  favorites  of  fortune,  whose  wilful- 
ness and  conceit  had  hitherto  been  pampered  by  a  rare  concur- 
rence of  privileges,  so  that  they  had  hardly  experienced  the  call 
for  the  Christian  virtue  of  forgiveness;  and  who,  as  soon  as  they 
are  crossed  (not  in  their  rights,  but)  in  their  most  arrogant 
caprices,  show  themselves  incapable  of  one  throb  of  David's  mag- 
nanimity, and  break  out  into  a  vindictiveiiess  set  on  fire  of  hell ! 
He  who  knows  his  own  heart  and  human  nature,  will  humbly 
avow,  instead  of  accusing  the  Psalms  of  unchristian  malice,  that 
he  will  do  well  if  he  never  goes  beyond  their  temper,  under  bitter 
wrong ;  and  if,  while  swelling  with  righteous  sense  of  injury,  he 
can  always  remit  the  retribution,  in  wish,  as  in  act,  to  God  alone. 

The    consequence    of    this    erroneous    admission    of    actual 
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discrepancy  between  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  is,  that  expositors  have  fatigued  themselves  with  many  vain 
inventions  to  explain  away  the  imprecatory  language  of  the 
Psalms.  The  generality  of  this  feeling  is  betrayed  by  the 
frequency  of  these  attempts.  A  curious  betrayal  of  this  scepti- 
cal impression  exists  to  this  day,  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  Presbyterian  people.  Instead  of  a  metrical 
version  of  Psalm  cix.,  as  it  stands  in  the  inspired  lyrics,  there  is 
a  human  composition  upon  the  beauty  of  forgiveness.  In  the 
psalm  books  in  use  for  a  whole  age  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
England  and  this  country,  this  hymn  was  formerly  prefaced  with 
the  words,  "(Psalm  cix.)  Christian  forgiveness  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ."  (This  title  the  last  editors  of  our  psalm-book 
bethought  themselves  to  omit.)  Any  one  who  compared  the 
human  poem  with  the  actual  hundred  and  ninth  Psalm,  could 
hardly  fail  to  overlook  the  suggestion  of  a  contrast :  that  while 
the  uninspired  psalmist  of  our  modern  Israel  gave  utterance  to 
Christian  forgiveness  after  the  example  of  Christ,  the  actual  ode 
of  inspiration  expressed  unchristian  revenge  after  the  example  of 
David.  How  could  the  feeling  be  more  clearly  betrayed,  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  Psalmist  were  indefensible? 

Hence  ingenious  expedients  have  been  sought  to  explain  them 
'away.  Of  these,  the  most  current  is  the  following:  that  where 
our  version  says,  for  instance,  "  Let  his  days  be  few,  and  let 
another  take  his  office,"  the  verbs  are  improperly  rendered  as 
imperatives.  It  is  asserted  that  they  may  as  fairly  be  rendered 
as  simple  futures,  "His  days  will  be  few,"  etc.;  and  then  all 
these  passages  are  converted  from  imprecations  to  predictions. 
The  Psalmist  only  foretells  the  divine  retributions.  Waiving  the 
insuperable  difficulty,  that  it  is  only  to  a  part  of  these  texts 
the  explanation  even  plausibly  applies,  we  perceive  this  general 
objection:  That  if  they  be  all  understood  as  predictions  only,  yet 
they  are  predictions  to  the  accomphshment  of  which  the  inspired 
men  evidently  looked  forward  with  moral  satisfaction.  Thus, 
they  reveal  precisely  the  same  sentiments  towards  evil-doers,  as 
though  we  understood  them  as  appealing  to  God  with  requests 
for  their  righteous   retribution,   while   they  at  the  same  time 
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recognise  his  sole  title  to  avenge,  and  the  sinfulness  of  their 
taking  their  retaliation  into  their  own  hands. 

All  these  inventions,  then,  must  be  relinquished ;  the  admission 
must  be  squarely  and  honestly  made,  that  the  inspired  men  of 
both  Testaments  felt  .and  expressed  moral  indignation  against 
wrong-doers,  and  a  desire  for  their  proper  retribution  at  the  hand 
of  God.  This  admission  must  also  be  successfully  defended; 
which,  it  is  believed,  can  be  done  in  perfect  consistency  with  that 
spirit  of  merciful  forbearance  and  love  for  the  persons  of  enemies, 
which  both  Testaments  alike  inculcate. 

Simple  resentment  is  an  instinctive  emotion,  immediately  aris- 
ing from  the  experience  of  personal  injury.  It  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  rational  sentiment ;  for  it  is  felt  by  men  and  animals  in 
common,  and  in  human  breasts  is  often  aimed  against  irrational 
assailants.  It  does  not  arise  in  view  of  the  moral  quality  of  the 
act,  but  immediately  in  view  of  the  injuriousness  of  the  act  to 
.the  person  who  feels  the  resentment.  Its  final  cause  is,  to 
energize  man  for  his  needful  self-defence.  Hence  resentment 
obviously  has  no  necessary  moral  character,  more  than  hunger, 
thirst,  or  pain ;  its  moral  character  only  arises  when  it  is  regu- 
lated or  directed  amiss.  Resentment  may  be  innocently  felt,  or 
may  be  criminal,  according  as  it  is  properly  limited,  or  is  permit- 
ted to  become  inordinate.  This  is  the  sentiment  concerning  which 
St.  Paul  says:  "Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not:  Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath."  Last,  the  emotion  is  strictly  personal: 
its  immediate  cause  is  injury  aimed  at  one's  self. 

Moral  indignation,  or  moral  disapprobation,  in  its  warmer  and 
more  emotional  type,  is  an  affection  often  coexisting  with  simple 
resentment,  and  often  confounded  with  it.  But  tlie  two  feelings 
arc  essentially  distinct.  The  moral  sentiment  is  impersonal;  it  is 
not  directed  merely  to  self-defence,  but  disapproves  of  our  neigh- 
bor's unrighteous  injury,  as  of  our  own.  It  is  awakened,  not  by 
mere  injury,  but  by  injustice;  that  is,  it  arises  in  view  of  the 
moral  wrong  of  the  injurious  act.  It  is  strictly  a  rational  emotion, 
taking  its  rise  in  that  highest  and  noblest  form  of  the  intuitions 
of  the  reason,  the  judgment  of  moral  distinctions,  and  being  thus, 
the  function  only  of  rational  spirits.     Hence  this  sentiment  can 
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never  be  indififerent  or  negative  as  to  its  moral  quality,  as  simple 
resentment  may  be ;  but  wherever  it  is  not  righteous,  it  must  be 
wicked.  And  whereas  the  final  cause  of  resentment  (the  subject's 
self-defence)  requires  it  to  be  temporary,  the  final  cause  of  moral 
disapprobation  requires  it  to  be  permanent,  up  to  certain  limits 
which  will  be  defined.  No  inspired  man  has  said  of  this  senti- 
ment, as  a  general  rule:  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  it." 

This  moral  sentiment,  as  was  remarked,  often  coexists  with 
resentment.  When  we  are  ourselves  made  the  objects  of  assaults 
which  include  both  injury  and  injustice,  the  mixture  of  the  two 
feelings  is  unavoidable.  When  we  behold  such  an  attack  upon  a 
fellow  creature,  the  impersonal  sentiment  of  moral  reprobation 
may  be  mixed  with  a  reflex  resentment  received  by  the  law  of 
sympathy.  In  both  cases,  the  efiect  is  to  give  a  warmer  and 
more  passionate  aspect  to  the  moral  sentiment. 

The  next  truth  to  be  considered  is,  that  the  judgment  of  de- 
merit intuitively  accompanies  every  act  of  moral  disapprobation. 
The  wisest  Christian  philosophers  teach  that  the  idea  of  obliga- 
tion is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  moral  rightness  in  acts.  In 
other  words,  to  say  that  an  act  is  obhgatory,  is  the  same  thing 
with  saying  it  is  right.  Now,  obligation  implies  an  obligator. 
This  judgment  of  the  conscience  is  but  an  intuitiv.e  recognition 
of  a  relation  beitween  the  personal  moral  agent  and  a  personal 
moral  ruler,  God  ;  whose  will  is  the  rule  of  the  obligation  to  him. 
The  judgment  of  moral  disapprobation  is,  therefore,  in  its  very 
nature,  a  judgment  of  wrong  relation  between  the  sinning  agent 
and  the  personal  will  of  the  divine  Ruler;  it  recognises  that 
holy  will  as  outraged  by  the  sin.  Hence,  by  a  necessary  law  of 
the  human  reason,  our  judgment  of  the  sinfulness  of  every  wrong 
act  includes  the  decision,  that  the  agent  has  therein  demerit ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  now  right  that  he  should  receive  suffering  for 
his  sin,  physical  evil  for  his  moral  wrong,  in  a  just  ratio,  as  its 
proper  moral  equivalent.  This  judgment,  we  repeat,  is  unavoida- 
bly included  in  our  judgment  of  the  wrongness  of  his  act.  And 
this  relation  between  sin  and  deserved  penal  suffering,  the  reason 
apprehends  as  morally  obligatory.  Its  preservation  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  righteousness ;  its  rupture  is  necessarily  wrong. 
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It  appear^  therefore  evident  that  if  the  reason  is  impelled  to 
this  judgment  of  demerit  by  the  very  law  of  its  moral  action,  and 
this  demand  for  penal  equivalent  to  sin  is  a  valid  part  of  its 
moral  verdict,  the  mere  entertaining  of  it  as  a  sentiment  cannot 
be  morally  wrong.  To  assert  that  it  can  be,  would  be  to  assert 
that  the  soul  may  act  immorally  in  the  very  acts  which  are  im-_ 
mediately  directed  by  the  law  of  its  nature  as  a  moral  agent. 
Moreover,*  as  the  judgment  of  moral  disapprobation  involves  a 
judgment  of  demerit,  affirming  the  righteousness  of  the  requital 
of  suffering  for  the  sin,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  soul  should  find  a 
pleasure  in  the  satisfaction  of  this  sentiment ;  and  if  the  senti- 
ment is  moral,  the  pleasure  cannot  be  immoral.  For  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  a  rational  creature  is  criminal  for  its  satisfaction  in 
the  rightful  actings  of  the  laws  of  its  own  reason.  How  can  the 
lawful  happiness  of  the  creature  be  more  justly  defined  than  as 
that  pleasure  which  is  found  in  satisfying  the  righteous  and 
reasonable  promptings  of  its  own  native  powers  ?  ^'- I[appi7ie8S," 
said  the  most  profound  of  the  Greeks,  "zs  virtuous  energy.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  impersonal  sentiment  of  moral  repro- 
bation is  lawful,- yea  more,  that  it  is  positively  virtuous;  and 
that  the  rational  desire  for  the  satisfaction  of  it  cannot  be  sinful 
per  se.  But  lest  some  mistrust  of  this  conclusion  should  be  felt, 
from  the  abstract  nature  of  the  analysis,  it  will  be  confirmed  by 
these  further  considerations. 

1.  Every  one  easily  recognises  this  sentiment  of  moral  reproba- 
tion as  the  counterpart  to  that  of  moral  approbation.  In  the  latter, 
the  mind  has,  as  its  root,  a  similar  judgment,  in  the  reason,  of  the 
virtuousness  of  tlie  act ;  it  thereby  recognises  the  agent  as  meri- 
torious for  the  act,  that  is,  as  righteously  entitled  to  his  suitable 
well-being  as  its  moral  equivalent;  and -the  mind  finds  virtuous 
pleasure  in  the  satisfaction  of  this  its  verdict,  by  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment which  the  meritorious  agent  has  of  his  reward.  That  a  soul 
should  be  capable  of  witnessing  a  virtuous  act  and  its  reward, 
and  remain  wholly  devoid  of  this  sentiment  and  this  satisfaction, 
would  of  itself  argue  a  criminal  defect.  The  man  who  is  capable 
of  being  spectator  of  some  splendid  and  lovely  instance  of  fihal 
gratitude  and  fidelity,  and  of  its  reward  in  the  benediction  of  the 
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liappy  father,  and  the  well  earned  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
pious  son,  and  who  can  feel  no  pleasing  judgment  of  approval  in 
his  own  soul,  and  no  virtuous  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  reward 
of  merit,  is  thereby  shown  to  be  a  cold  villain,  capable,  himself, 
of  any  ingratitude  or  treachery  to  his  parents. 

But  add  to  this,  that  in  morals,  wrong  is  the  necessary  coun- 
terpart of  right,  as  every  moralist  admits.  As  absence  of  caloric 
is  cold,  or  absence  of  light  is  itself  darkness,  so  in  moral  actions, 
lack  of  right  is  wrong.  There  is,  hence,  no  such  thing  as  a  moral 
neutrality  in  a  case  involving  positive  moral  elements.  It  appears 
therefore  very  plain,  that  the  susceptibility  of  moral  approbation 
imphes  necessarily  that  of  moral  reprobation ;  that  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  latter,  would  involve  insensibility  to  the  former.  But 
this,  as  all  admit,  would  characterise  the  man  as  positively  evil. 
Hence  it  appears  that  these  active  sentiments  of  moral  reproba- 
tion for  wrong  doing  are  positively  necessary  to  right  character ; 
so  far  are  they  from  being  unholy.  The  reader  may  find  this 
conclusion  confirmed  by  numerous  scriptural  testimonies,  among 
which  these  two,  from  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  respectively, 
may  be  cited  :  Prov.'  xvii.  15  :  "  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked, 
and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  they  both  are  abomination 
to  the  Lord;"  Rom  i.  32  :  St.  Paul  condemns  sinners  as  those 
who  "hot  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do 
them." 

2.  When  flagrant  crimes  are  committed  against  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  "gallows  is  cheated,"  the  most  virtuous  citizens 
feel  the  craving  of  their  moral  nature  for  the  retribution  of  justice 
upon  the  criminal,  and  the  grief  of  its  disappointment.  This 
feeling  cannot  be  accused  of  selfishness,  but  is  wholly  impersonal, 
for  it  is  vividly  felt  by  virtuous  persons  who  have  no  connexion 
with  the  object  of  the  outrage,  and  who  suffer  no  special  wrong 
by  it.  It  is  found  most  often  in  the  most  disinterested  and  noble 
natures.  It  is  impossible  for  the  subject  of  it  to  rebuke  himself 
for  entertaining  it;  for  he  feels  that  to  lack  this  feeling,  would 
be  to  lack  virtuous  regard  for  the  law  Avhich  has  been  dishonored, 
and  the  innocent  victim  who  has  been  wronged.  Sympathy  w^ith 
the  right  implies  reprobation  of  the  wrong. 
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3.  The  Scriptures  beyond  a  doubt  describe  the  saints  in  glory 
as  participating  in  the  judicial  triumphs  of  the  Redeemer,  when 
he  shall  pour  out  his  final  retributions  on  the  wicked;  and  the 
satisfaction  of  this  intuitive  sentiment  which  craves  just  penalty 
for  demerit,  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed. 
Ps.  cxlix.  5-9,  says;  "Let  the  saints  be  joyful  in  glory.  .  .  Let 
the  high  praises  of  God  be  in  their  mouth,  and  a  two-edged  sword 
in  their  hand,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  heathen,"  etc.  The 
yearning  of  the  martyrs  in  heaven  for  a  righteous  vindication  has 
been  already  seen  in  Rev.  vi.  10.  And  in  Rev.  xix.  1-3,  heaven 
is  heard  in  jubilee  over  the  judgment  of  the  persecuting  Babylon 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Now,  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  it  is 
right  for  Christians  to  feel  here,  as  they  will  feel  when  perfectly 
sanctified  in  heaven. 

Lastly.  Righteous  retribution  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  divine 
character.  If  it  is  right  that  God  should  desire  to  exercise  it, 
then  it  cannot  be  wrong  for  his  people  to  desire  him  to  exercise 
it.  It  may  be  objected,  that  while  he  claims  retribution  for 
himself,  he  forbids  it  to  them;  and  that  he  has  thereby  forbidden 
all  satisfaction  in  it  to  them.  The  fact  is  true;  the  inference 
does  not  follow.  Insamuch  as  retribution  inflicted  by  a  creature 
is  forbidden,  the  desire  for  its  infliction  by  a  creature,  or  pleasure 
therein,  is  also  forbidden.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  righteously 
inflicted  by  God,  it  must  be  right  in  him,  and  must  therefore  be, 
when  in  his  hand,  a  proper  subject  of  satisfaction  to  the  godly. 

Now,  if  the  feeling  of  moral  reprobation,  when  thus  impersonal 
or  disinterested,  is  righteous,  its  propriety  cannot  be  wholly 
destroyed  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  who  feels  it  was  object 
of  and  suff*ered  by  the  crime  reprobated.  The  crime  is  still  the 
same  in  principle,  and  is  properly  the  object  of  the  same  moral 
emotions.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  temptation  of  the 
sufferer  to  inordinate  and  sinful  resentment  is  thereby  rendered 
much  greater ;  and  he  is  thereby  called  to  strict  watchfulness  and 
self-control,  lest  the  personal  feeling,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
impersonal,  assume  the  ascendancy,  and  thus  malice  usurp  the 
place  of  righteous  zeal.  But  otherwise,  no  reason  appears  why 
it  is  not  as  righteous  to  approve  and   desire  the  just  penal 
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recompence  of  the  enemy  who  has  assailed  the  right  in  attacking 
one's  self,  as  of  the  party  who  has  injured  our  neighbor. 

But,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  the  righteous  desire  for 
recompence  never  craves  to  take  its  vindication  into  its  own 
hands.  The  godly  man  always  prefers  to  remit  the  penal  settle- 
ment to  a  perfect  God;  and  arrests  his  own  forcible  agency,  as 
soon  as  the  purposes  of  mere  self-defence  are  secured.  It  is  the 
declared  principle  of  both  Testaments,  that  God  reserves  retri- 
bution to  himself  as  his  exclusive  function.  He  has  indeed 
delegated  a  limited  portion  of  this  authority  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, to  wield  it,  as  his  representative,  for  a  specific  purpose. 
But  this  is  no  exception ;  for  when  civil  society  punishes  crimes, 
it  is  as  much  a  part  of  God's  providential  ordering,  and  of  his 
providential  act,  as  when  he  punishes  them-  by  sickness  or  dearth. 
The  principle  stands  absolute:  a  limited  resentment,  purely  defen- 
sive and  temporary,  may  be  man's;  but  vengeance  is  God's. 
This  is  proper,  because  the  injured  man  is  himself  a  sinner,  as 
well  as  the  injurer ;  and  so  rigorous  a  function  is  not  appropri- 
ately wielded  by  one  who  is  himself  exposed  to  it,  and  who  is 
seeking  to  escape  it  by  the  door  of  mercy.  It  is  proper,  because 
man  is  ignorant  of  those  spiritual  conditions  of  crimes,  on  which 
the  aggravation  or  palliation  of  their  demerit  so  much  depends. 
It  is  proper,  because  the  impersonal  moral  sentiment  demanding 
retribution  is,  in  man's  breast,  so  seldom  unmixed  with  the.per- 
sonal  passion  of  direct  or  sympathetic  resentment ;  so  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  human  being  is  ever  in  a  condition  to  judge 
a  wrong  act  with  perfect  equity.  It  is  proper,  because  God  is  not 
only  an  omniscient  and  perfect  being,  devoid  of  all  passion,  but 
is  the  supreme  proprietor  and  ruler  of  men,  and  his  will  is  the 
source  of  the  obligation  which  they  violate,  as  well  as  its  infalli- 
ble rule.  Hence,  the  state  of  feeling  to  which  the  Christian 
should  strive,  is,  not  insensibility  to  wrong,  not  indifference  to  the 
craving  of  our  moral  nature  for  its  just  penal  recompence,  but  a 
hearty  willingness  to  leave  that  retribution  in  God's  righteous 
and  unerring  hand.. 

A  stage  has  now  been  reached  in  this  discussion,  at  which  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  a  few  plain  distinctions.     One  is  the  well 
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known  distinction  of  divines  between  the  love  of  complacency 
and  the  love  of  benevolence.  The  former  is  founded  on  moral 
approbation  for  the  character  of  its  object,  and  impHes  moral 
excellence  in  it.  The  other  does  not,  and  may  exist  notwith- 
standing moral  disapprobation  of  its  object.  Of  the  former  kind 
is  the  love  of  God  the  Father  for  God  the  Son.  Of  the  latter 
kind  is  the  love  of  the  Trinity  for  sinners.  Obviously  the  love 
of  complacency  is  directed  tow^ards  its  object's  character,  while 
the  love  of  benevolence  is  directed  to  the  person  of  its  object,  and 
exists  in  spite  of  his  obnoxious  character.  And  it  is  thus  possible 
that  love  may  hate  the  character,  and  compassionate  the  person, 
of  the  same  man.  Such,  in  fact,  was  Christ's  love  to  us  "  while 
we  were  yet  sinners."  The  adjustment  between  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Old  is  partly  to  be  found  in  this  distinction.  When 
Jesus  Christ  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  it  is  with  the  love 
of  benevolence  and  compassion.  When  David  declared  that  he 
hated  God's  enemies  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  meant  that  he  did 
not  entertain  for  them  the  love  of  moral  complacency,  but  as  was 
proper,  the  reverse.  This  love  of  benevolence  for  the  person  of  a 
bad  man  ought  to  be,  in  the  Christian,  the  finite  reflexion  of  what 
it  is  in  God,  limited  only  by  the  higher  attribute  of  righteousness. 
Next :  To  understand  the  relations  of  godliness  between , us  and 
enemies,  the  elements  involved  in  their  injurious  acts  must  also 
])c  distinguished.  The  sin  of  a  wrong-doer  against  his  fellow 
involves  three  elements  of  offence.  One  is  the  personal  loss  and 
natural  evil  inflicted,  and  is  expressed  by  the  Latin  divines  by 
the  word  damnum.  The  second  is  the  guilt  [reatus)  or  relation 
of  debt  to  the  law,  by  which  the  wrong-doer  is  bound  to  pay  for 
his  act  in  punishment.  The  third  is  the  moral  definement  or 
(lepr^ivity  of  character,  (pravitas  vel  macula,)  which  is  both 
expressed  and  increased  by  specific  acts  of  sin.  Now,  when  the 
Christian  is  made  the  object  of  an  unrighteous  act,  the  clement 
of  loss,  or  damnum,  is  the  only  one  which  is  personal  to  him,  and 
therefore  the  only  one  which  it  is  competent  to  him  to  remit. 
And  since  nothing  but  self-interest  is  concerned  in  this  element, 
the  great  law  of  love  requires  the  Christian  to  remit  it  without 
price  or  compensation,  provided  the  moral  conditions  of  the  case 
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do  not  forbid  it.  And  to  pursue  the  aggressor  with  evil,  directly 
for  the  sake  of  this  element  of  his  offence,  is  sinful  malice.  The 
second  element,  that  of  guilt,  is  not  personal  to  the  injured 
Christian.  It  is  not  his  business  to  pursue  the  satisfaction  for 
guilt,  but  God's.  He  is  to  leave  this  element  wholly  to  God,  only 
taking  care  that  his  moral  sentiments  touching  it  are  conformed 
to  those  of  the  divine  Judge.  But  practically,  he  has  no  outward 
duty  to  perform  with  reference  to  it,  in  any  circumstances 
whatever ;  unless  he  is  providentially  called  to  fill  the  office  of 
magistrate  in  the  commonwealth;  and  then  he  is  bound  to  execute 
upon  the  guilty  that  portion  of  the  retributive  penalty  committed 
to  his  charge  by  the  laws  of  God  and  his  country,  without  either 
favor  or  malice:  feeling  that  where  guilt  is  duly  affixed,  he  has 
no  more  option  to  remit  any  of  its  penalty,  than  he  has  to  give 
away  another  man's  property  intrusted  to  his  charge. 

The  third  element,  that  of  the  inward  defilement  represented 
and  fostered  in  the  wrong  act,  is  also  impersonal  to  the  injured 
party.  He  has  no  option  or  license  to  disregard  it;  and  the  love 
of  complacency  has  no  relevancy  to  a  prompting  to  overlook  it. 
By  the  very  reason  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  love  holiness, 
it  is  his  duty  to  be  opposed  to  impurity.  He  who  should  argue 
that  his  dompassion  and  Christian  kindness  ought  to,  or  could, 
lawfully  prompt  him  to  overlook  this  defilement,  and  restore  his 
approbation  and  fellowship  to  the  transgressor  while  still  defiled 
in  character,  would  be  as  preposterous  as  he  who  should  say  that 
his  compassion  justified  him  in  agreeing  with  the  liar,  that  false- 
hood is  truth,  and  truth  is  falsehood.  Kindness  and  compassion 
have  no  application  to  the  case;  but  our  judgment  and  treatment 
of  the  evil  must  be  according  to  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
and  right.  Now,  for  this  third  element  of  moral  impurity,  the 
only  remedy  is  true  repentance,  prompted  by  the  renewing  and 
sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  manifesting  and 
fostering  itself  in  outward  reform.  For  the  second  clement, 
that  of  guilt,  the  appointed  remedy  is  the  atonement  of  Calvary, 
embraced  by  faith.  For  the  first  element,  that  of  damnum,  the 
remedy  is  reparation. 

The  light  which  these  distinctions  throw  upon  the  Christian 
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treatment  of  enemies,  may  be  displayed  by  applying  them  to  a 
concrete  instance.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  crime  is  a  robbery 
committed  upon  the  goods  of  a  private  Christian.  There  is  an 
element  of  damnum,  which  consists  in  the  privation  of  the  use 
and  value  of  the  property  taken.  There  is  an  element  of  guilt, 
by  which  the  robber  is  made  debtor  to  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth and  of  God,  in  certain  penalties.  And  there  is  an  element 
of  moral  defilement  or  taint,  attaching,  through  the  theft,  to  the 
robber's  character.  Let  it  be  supposed,  first,  that  the  offender 
provides  no  appropriate  remedy  for  either:  that  he  neither 
makes  reparation  of  the  stolen  property,  nor  makes  satisfac- 
tion to  human  and  divine  law,  nor  exhibits  any  purification  of 
character  by  repentance.  How  ought  the  injured  Christian  to 
treat  him  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  law  of  love  does  not  bind 
him  to  extend  moral  fellowship  and  approbation  to  a  defiled 
character,  nor  to  intervene  between  the  guilty  party  and  the 
penal  claims  of  law;  for  these  consequences  of  the  sin  are  not 
personal  to  the  injured  party.  But  the  law  of  love  may  bind 
him  to  remit  the  claim  for  restoration  of  the  value  stolen,  "with- 
out money  and  without  price;"  as,  for  instance,  if  the  thief  have 
become  unable  to  repay;  and  in  any  case,  it  binds  him  to  succor 
the  thief  when  suifering,  if  he  is  able ;  and  to  perform  to  him  any 
other  duty  of  humanity,  as  though  he  were  no  aggressor. 

Let  us  suppose  again,  that  the  thief  has,  from  some  motive 
implying  no  virtue,  made  exact  reparation,  but  that  his  guilt  is 
not  atoned  for,  and  there  is  no  purification  of  character  by 
repentance.  How  ought  the  injured  party  now  to  treat  him? 
The  answer  is,  precisely  as  in  the  first  case.  The  damnum  is 
repaired  indeed,  but  that  element  of  offence  was  personal  to  the 
injured  party;  ajid  it  was  right  that  he  should  waive  it  without 
reparation,  at  the  prompting  of  Christian  kindness. 

Let  us  suppose  again,  that  the  thief  has  made  no  reparation 
of  property,  because  he  is  really  unable ;  but  that  having  made 
full  atonement  to  human  law,  he  has  by  faith  embraced  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  his  guilt  towards 
God,  and  has  evinced  by  a  true  repentance  fhe  cleansing  of  his 
soul  from  depravity.     How  shall  he  be  treated  by  the  Christian 
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■whom  he  has  injured  ?  The  answer  is,  precisely  as  though  he 
had  never  injured  him.  The  guilt  and  defilement  of  the  sin  have 
now  received  their  appropriate  remedy.  The  element  which 
remains  uncompensated  is  the  damnum;  and  it  is  the  Christian's 
duty  to  remit  this,  freely  and  joyfully,  seeing  it  is  personal  to 
himself,  at  the  prompting  of  love. 

Now,  it  is  asserted  that  if  the  imprecatory  passages  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  be  compared  with 
these  conclusions,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  them.  And  if  the  Christian  precept  of  forgiveness, 
Eph.  iv.  32,  "Forgive  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
hath  forgiven  you,"  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  express  the 
same  thing.  God  is  '^kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil," 
so  long  as  the  claims  of  his  justice  are  suspended.  But  he  does 
not  remit  their  guilt,  nor  relax  his  righteous  disapprobation  and 
fixed  purpose  to  punish,  without  satisfaction  to  law.  Nor  does 
he  compromise-  his  purity  by  adopting  the  sinner  who  remains 
impenitent  and  depraved.  What  he  does  is  this:  he  extends  to 
them,  in  the  midst  of  their  sin,  all  the  compassion  which  his 
wisdom,  justice,  and  holiness  permit.  And  as  soon  as  guilt  is 
satisfied  by  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  personal  defilement  purged 
by  regeneration,  he  graciously  overlooks  every  outrage  of  his 
honor  and  person,  and  adopts  them  into  his  favor  as  fully  as 
though  they  had  never  sinned. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  appears  to  be  this.  The  law  of 
love  does  not  require  the  injured  Christian  to  approve  or  counte- 
nance the  evil  character  manifested  in  the  wrong  done  him,  or 
to  withhold  the  verdict  of  truth  and  justice  against  it,  when 
righteous  ends  are  gained  by  pronouncing  it.  The  law  of  love 
does  not  require  him  to  intervene  for  delivering  the  aggressor 
from  the  just  claims  of  either  human  or  divine  law,  for  penal 
retribution ;  nor  does  it  forbid  his  feeling  a  righteous  satisfaction 
when  that  retribution  is  executed  by  the  appropriate  authorities. 
But  the  law  of  love  does  forbid  his  taking  retribution  into  his 
own  hands;  and  it  requires  him  still  to  extend  the  sentiments 
of  humanity  and  the  love  of  compassion  to  the  enemy's  person, 
so  long  as  he  continues  to  partake  the  forbearance  of  God; 
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which  love  of  compassion  will  prompt  the  injured  party  to  stand 
ready  to  forgive  the  element  of  personal  damnum  to  his  enemy, 
and  to  perform  the  offices  of  benevolence  to  his  person,  in  spite 
of  his  obnoxious  character. 

Such  a  discussion  should  not  be  closed  without  repeating  the 
wholesome  caution  against  the  confusion  of  personal  resentment 
with  moral  reprobation.  The  intermixture  of  the  two  in  the 
breast  of  the  injured  Christian  is  perhaps  unavoidable  for  imper- 
fect man.  The  temptation  to  sanctify  the  inordinate  indulgence 
of  the  one  under  the  holy  name  of  the  other,  is  dangerous. 
Hence  every  child  of  God  under  wrong  is  called  to  watchfulness, 
prayer,  and  jealousy  of  himself. 

But  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  there  is  also  a  subtle 
danger  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  sentiments  of  righteous 
resentment,  and  moral  reprobation,  are  the  great  supports  intend- 
ed by  God  for  the  rectitude,  nobleness,  and  independence  of  the 
soul.  But  when  injuries  are  enormous  and  often  repeated,  there 
is  a  terrible  danger  lest  the  very  frequency  and  violence  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  this  moral  susceptibility,  shall  blunt  it. 
Familiarity  with  wickedness,  even  when  it  is  wickedness  aimed 
against  ourselves,  ever  tends  to  stain  the  purity  of  the  soul. 
When  the  capacity  of  virtuous  indignation  is  thus  depraved  by 
violent  and  frequent  frictions,  aggression  comes  gradually  to 
excite  the  mere  emotion  of  abject  fear,  instead  of  the  nobler 
moral  emotions;  and  the  wretched  victim  gradually  grows  as 
base  and  servile  and  unprincipled  as  he  is  miserable.  Both 
domestic  and  public  history  teems  with  fearful  examples  of  this 
degradation  by  submission  to  wrong.  And  there  can  be  no 
more  supreme  and  sacred  duty  which  is  owed  to  God  and  to 
himself  by  the  good  man,  than  that  of  protecting  his  own 
moral  sentiments  from  this  corruption.  To  resist  wrong  within 
the  lawful  limits,  or  to  evade  the  power  of  the  oppressor  when 
resistance  is  no  longer  feasible,  may  be  the  first  obligation 
which  man  owes  to  his  own  virtue. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SECOND 

ADVENT. 


The  term  advent  has  been  commonly  used  in  ecclesiastical 
language  in  reference  to  the  incarnation ;  and  also  to  the  visible, 
real,  and  personal  appearance  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to  judge  all  men,  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  both  quick  and  dead.  The  one  is  called  the 
first,  and  the  other  the  second  advent.  We  have  said  commonly 
used;  for  the  term  advent,  and  its  synonyms,  appearing,  mani- 
festation, etc.,  are  employed  frequently  in  the  Scriptures  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  denote  any  instrumental, 
figurative  coming  or  interposition  of  the  Lord,  either  to  impart 
blessing  or  to  inflict  judgment. 

This  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  has  been  held  always,  every 
where,  and  by  all,  in  all  churches,  ancient  and  modern,  oriental 
and  western,  primitive,  mediaeval  and  protestant,  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  concerning  which  there  ought 
not  to  be,  and  never  has  been  any  doubt.  Thus  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  which  certainly  contains  the  germ  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian creeds,  after  declaring  that  Christ  ascended  up  to  heaven 
and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  adds : 
"from  thence,"  that  is  from  heaven,  where  he  is  regarded  as 
having  continued  to  sit  as  our  Mediator,  Intercessor,  and  King, 
"he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,"  that  is  the 
whole  world  of  mankind,  good  and  bad,  and  at  the  same  time. 
Irenseus,  the  disciple  of  Poly  carp,  disciple  of  the  apostle  John, 
enlarges  this  article  so  as  to  express  belief  in  the  "  ascension  of 
our  beloved  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  his  coming  again 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  to  gather  together,  in 
one,  all  things ;  and  to  raise  from  the  dead  the  flesh  of  all  man- 
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kind  ....  and  that  he  may  exercise  righteous  judgment  on 
all,  consigning  to  everlasting  fire  all  ...  .  both  the  angels 
who  transgressed  and  became  apostates,  and  ungodly,  lawless, 
and  blasphemous  men ;  and  to  bestow  life  upon  them  that  are 
just  and  holy  ....  and  investing  them  with  immortality  and 
everlasting  glory."  Irenaeus,  who  is  made  the  father  of  the 
premillennial  theory  of  the  advent,  believed  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  would  establish  a  kingdom  on  this  glorified  earth — not 
before,  but  after  the  resurrection.  The  creeds  of  TertuUian, 
Lucian  of  Antioch,  and  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Nicene  Creed  on  this  subject,  are  perfectly  synonymous  with  the 
above.  In  the  creed  of  Pelagius  the  article  is,  "He  will  come 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  he  may  reward  the  just 
and  punish  sinners."  The  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  embodied  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  says,  "At  whose 
coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies  and  shall  give 
account  for  their  own  works.  And  they  that  have  done  good 
shall  go  into  life  everlasting,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into 
everlasting  fire.  This  is  the  catholic  faith,  etc.,"  against  the 
rejection  of  which  is  pronounced  anathema.  The  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important,  in  the  prayer  of 
consecration  says :  "  We  sinners,  remembering  his  life-giving 
passion,  his  saving  cross,  his  death  and  resurrection  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  thee,  his  God  and  Father,  and  his  glorious  and 
terrible  second  appearing  when  he  shall  come  in  glory  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works,  etc."  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  from  any  later 
creeds,  either  anterior  or  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  as 
their  tenor  will  be  found  uniform.  In  our  own  standards,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  second  advent  is  introduced  under  a  variety 
of  relations.  Thus  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  (Ch.  8.  §  4,)  it  is 
said  of  Christ  that  "on  the  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead  with 
the  same  body  in  which  he  suffered ;  with  which  he  also  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father, 
making  intercession ;  and  shall  return  to  judge  men  and  angels 
at  the  last  day."     In  Chap.  32,  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are 
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represented  as  being  "received  into  the  highest  heavens,  where 
they  wait  for  the  redemption  of  their  bodies,  and  at  the  last  day 
all  the  dead  shall*  be  raised  up,  etc."  In  Ch.  33,  it  is  declared 
that  "God  has  appointed  a  day  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world, 
etc. ;  in  which  day  not  only  the  apostate  angels  shall  be  judged, 
but  likewise  all  persons,  etc.  For  then  shall  the  righteous  go 
into  everlasting  life,  but  the  wicked,  etc."  "As  Christ  would 
have  us  to  be  certainly  persuaded  that  there  shall  be  a  day  of 
judgment,  so  would  he  have  that  day  unknown  to  men,  that  they 
may  shake  off  all  carnal  security  and  be  always  watchful,  because 
they  know  not  at  what  hour  the  Lord  may  come ;  and  may  be 
prepared  to  say,  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly."  The  proof 
texts  added  to  these  and  other  passages  of  a  similar  purport  will 
be  found  to  include  those  adduced  in  proof  of  a  premillennial 
advent,  and  are,  like  all  the  Scripture  proof  texts  of  the  West- 
minster standards,  of  equal  authority  with  the  text  itself.*  In  the 
Larger  Catechism,  Q.  53,  it  is  said  that  Christ  "shall  continue 
(in  the  highest  heavens)  till  his  second  coming  at  the  end  of  the 
world."  For  teaching  of  precisely  similar  import,  see  Q.  52,  53, 
56,  63,  64,  66,  68,  74,  75,  77,  78,  81,  82,  83,  85,  86,  87.  See 
also  Shorter  Catechism,  Q.  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  37,  38. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ  as  set  forth 
in  all  the  symbolic  confessions  of  faith  in  Christendom,  and  as 
declared  by  them  to  be  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures; — simple 
and  sublime ;  the  logical  sequence  of  the  science  of  redemption ; 
the  last  act  in  the  divine  tragedy  of  an  Incarnate  Deity;  the  top- 
stone  of  the  living  temple  of  God's  glorious  grace;  the  final  step 
in  the  progression  of  that  coming  of  God's  eternal  Son  whose 
initiation  in  the  everlasting  covenant  was  revealed  in  the  fore- 
shadowing promises  of  the  prophetical  dispensation,  manifested 
in  the  Word  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us,  is  perfected  in 
the  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints;  the  consum- 
mated triumph  of  that  victorious  conflict  of  salvation  which 
crowns  the  Redeemer  with  a  diadem  gemmed  with  souls  trans- 


*  See  Ch.  25.  §  1,  Ch.  29.  §  4,  Ch.  12,  Ch.  13.  §  2,  Ch.  19.  §  3. 
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lated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  shining  resplendent 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever; — and  the  hallelujah  doxology 
of  that  heavenly  song  whose  first  strains  we!'e  sung  melodious 
by  the  angel  choir  over  the  silver  mantled  plains  of  Bethlehem, 
when 

"The  joyous  hills  of  Palestme 

Sent  back  their  glad  reply, 
To  greet  from  all  their  holy  heights 

The  (lay  spring  from  on  high." 

Of  this  advent,  Scripture  is  full.  It  is  spoken  of  or  implied 
in  all  its  teachings.  Without  it,  no  doctrine  is  complete.  It  con- 
stitutes the  key-note  in  all  its  strains,  whether  plaintive  or  seraph- 
ic. This  is  the  thunderbolt  in  every  tempest  of  vengeful  wrath 
and  fiery  indignation ;  this  is  the  still  small  voice  of  tender  mer- 
ciful compassion  and  sustaining  hope,  fortitude  and  sel>-sacrifice 
in  the  Church's  heart  as  she  comes  up  from  the  wilderness  lean- 
ing upon  her  Beloved;  this  the  anchor  which  holds  her  fast  amidst 
every  swelling  tide  of  adversity 

"  When  cares  like  a  wild  deluge  come 
And  storms  of  sorrow  fall." 

This  also  is  the  death-song  of  every  weary  pilgrim  as  he  treads 
the  verge  of  Jordan  and  plunges  into  its  icy  stream ;  and  with 
this  shall  be  commenced  the  universal,  unending  song  of  the 
innumerous  ransomed  hosts,  which,  loud  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  shall  fill  the  courts  of  heaven  and  resound  throughout  the 
universe  of  God. 

Our  Lord  as  the  great  teacher,  and  his  apostles  as  taught  by 
him  all  things,  and  guided  by  his  Holy  Spirit  into  all  truth, 
have  frequently  and  in  most  exphcit  terms  spoken  of  this  great 
consummating  event.  They  speak  of  it  in  various  relations, 
applications,  and  aspects.  They  represent  it  in  all  its  solemn 
pomp  and  infinitely  momentous  issues  as  foreshadowed  and  as- 
sured in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  overthrow  of  the  antichrist,  the  overturning 
of  the  nations,  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  the  spiritual  ingather- 
ing of  all  Israel  which  shall  be  saved,  and  in  all  the  glorious 
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things  spoken  of  the  progress,  perpetuation,  and  perfection  of 
the  Church  of  God  till  all  her  regenerated  and  redeemed  saints 
shall  be  presented  by  him  at  his  coming,  without  spot  and  blame- 
less, unto  God.  Throughout  these  numerous  passages,  of  which 
twenty-seven  are  contained  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  this  advent 
of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  one  and  only  one.  Various  terms,  like 
rays  of  light,  are  employed  to  define  and  describe  that  day  as  one 
and  only  one,  and  throw  upon  this  event  their  convergent  lustre, 
such  as  "revelation,"  that  is,  the  making  to  appear  that  which 
previously  had  not  appeared;  "presence"  or  *' advent;"  "ap- 
pearance" or  "manifestation;"  the  "day  of  God;"  the  "day  of 
the  Lord;"  the  "day  of  the  Lord  Jesus;"  "the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;"  "the  last  day;  "the  great  day;"  "the  day  of 
wrath,"  and  "the  day  of  judgment,"  and  of  the  "revelation  of 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God."  It  is  important  also  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Scriptures  speak  only  of  one  literal  and  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  though  it  admits  a  priority  in  order  for 
the  righteous ;  of  one  literal  -and  general  judgment,  including 
the  righteous,  the  wicked,  and  the  devils;  one  conflagration  of 
the  earth,  as  there  was  one  deluge;  and  that  they  distinctly 
affirm  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  that  now  exist  are  reserved 
for  that  destruction  by  fire;  and  that  the  coming  of  Christ  at 
that  day  is  represented  to  be  his  coming  again  and  the  second 
time;  and  that  they  never  speak  of  any  third  or  other  advent  of 
Christ. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  this  question  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  may  be  brought  to  a  clear  and  positive  deter- 
mination. 

I.  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ's  second  advent  is  to 
occur  in  connexion  with  the  general  and  simultaneous  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  general  judgment,  the  conflagration  of  the  world, 
and  the  generation  of  new  heavens  and  new  earth  ?  For  if  they 
do,  then  it  is  impossible  that  that  advent  should  take  place  pre- 
viously. 

And  first,  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  would  be 
admitted  by  all  persons,  (did  not  the  premillennial  theory  upon 
the  strength  of  a  single  figurative  expression  in  the  book  of 
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Revelation  question  it,)*  that  it  will  be  universal  and  at  the  last 
(lay.  Thus  it  is  written :  "  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Thy  brother  shall 
rise  again.  Martha  saith  unto  him,  I  know  he  shall  rise  again 
in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day."  "There  shall  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust."  "And  this  is 
the  Father's  will  that  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath 
given  me,  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last 
day."  "And  this  is  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me,  that  every  one 
who  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  may  have  everlasting 
life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  "No  man  can 
come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him ;  and 
I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  "Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day."  "The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have 
done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done 
evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  "Of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  ..."  I  hope  toward  God 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust."  "Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  also  came 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead;" — "so  also  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead."  Scripture  therefore  indubitably  teaches,  1.  That 
there  will  be  a  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead.  2.  That  this 
resurrection  will  include  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  3.  That 
this  resurrection  of  both  classes  wijl  take  place  on  the  same 
occasion.  4.  That,  excepting  Enoch  and  Elijah  and  perhaps 
Moses,  it  will  be  a  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  of  this 
even  Job  was  distinctly  informed;  for  he  says,  "Man  dieth,  and 
wasteth  away :  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ? 
As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth 
up,  so  man  licth  down  and  riseth  not;  till  the  heavens  be  no  more, 
they  shall  not  awake  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep." 

The  Scriptures  are  equally  explicit  upon  the  subject  of  the 
judgment;  teaching,  1.  That  there  will  be  a  day  of  judgment. 
2.  That  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  Judge.     3.  That  the  judgment 

*  See  Rev.  xx.  6 ;  on  which  see  Fairbairn's  Typology  and  Prophecy,  and 
lii'own  on  the  Second  Advent. 
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will  comprise  the  whole  of  the  human  race  without  exception. 
4.  That  the  judgment  will  comprise  also  the  angels  that  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  and  thus  will  be  universal  as  to  man,  and  gen- 
eral as  including  men  and  devils.  5.  That  there  is  a  day  or  one 
season  or  time  appointed  by  God.  6.  That  this  judgment  shall 
take  place  at  the  last  day  or  close  of  time.  Thus  it  is  written  : 
"The  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own 
habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  dark- 
ness, unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  "And  Enoch  also, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  saying.  Behold  the 
Lord  Cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all 
their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and 
of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  him."  "In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of 
men  by  Jesus  Christ."  "Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day 
wherein  he  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  Jesus 
Christ."  "Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment."  "Who  shall  give 
account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 
"It  is  he  who  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quic^k  and 
dead."  "For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 
"We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."  Since, 
therefore,  it  is  the  indubitable  teaching  of  Scripture  that  the 
personal  coming  of  Christ  again  or  the  second  time,  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  simultaneous  with  the  universal  and 
general  resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  men,  righteous  and 
wicked,  and  of  devils,  it  is  impossible  that  that  advent  should  be 
;it  any  previous  period. 

II.  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Church,  the  Bible,  the 
ministry,  and  the  sacraments  are  to  continue  as  God's  appointed 
instrumentality  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  the  ingather- 
ing of  his  elect  people,  to  the  end  of  the  wOrld  ?  For  if  they  do, 
then  of  course  Christ  cannot  come  personally  before  the  end  of 
the  world,  as  the  premillennial  theory  affirms,  to  abrogate  this 
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present  dispensation,  abolish  the  Church,  and  do  utterly  away 
with  the  Bible,  the  ministry,  and  the  sacraments,  and  introduce 
an  altogether  new  and  diflferent  dispensation.  Now,  as  to  the 
Qhurchy  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers  of  our  Saviour's 
declaration  in  the  very  institution  and  commission  of  the  Church, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  18-20,)  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them,  etc.,  ....  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world;"  and  of  the  declaration  of  the  apostle, 
(Eph.  iv.  8-14,)  "When  he,  that  is  Christ,  ascended  up  on  high 
...  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things,  he  gave 
apostles,  and  prophets,  and  evangelists,  and  pastors,  and  teachers, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
faith  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
See  also  Eph.  i.  22,  23.  As  to  the  Bihle^  our  Saviour  declares, 
in  Matt.  v.  17,  18,  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  or  the  prophets  ....  for  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law  till  all  be  fulfilled."  The  apostle  Peter  also  declares  that 
all  men  shall  die  and  pass  away,  "but  the  word  of  the  law 
cndureth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is 
preached  unto  you."  As  to  the  sacraments^  the  words  of  Christ's 
institution  require  the  administration  of  baptism,  with  preaching, 
to  "the  end  of  the  world."  And  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is 
positively  declared  that  "as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  And  as 
our  Saviour  declared  to  his  disciples  that  he  would  not  again  in 
the  flesh  personally  partake  with  them  of  the  bread  and  wine  till  he 
"ate  with  them  in  his  Father's  kingdom,"  he  teaches  us  that  he 
will  not  come  again  until  he  shall  have  delivered  up  his  present 
mediatorial  kingdom  unto  the  Father  at  the  last  day  in  heaven, 
after  which  event  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb  will  be  cele- 
brated.* As  to  the  ministry,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
to  the  passages  already  quoted.  See  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19,  and 
xiii.   19-30,   and  38-42,   where  Christ  declares  as  the  result  of 
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the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world  the  tares 
and  the  wheat  shall  both  be  gathered  together  and  the  tares 
burned  in  the  fire.  "  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world."  So 
also  in  Matt.  xxv.  41,  our  Saviour  describes  himself  as  pronoun- 
cing final  sentence  upon  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous. 
Thus  again  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  Church  and  its  present 
dispensation  are  to  abide  until  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day 
of  universal  and  general  judgment. 

But  this  conclusion,  although  indubitable,  will  be  made  more 
incontrovertibly  clear  by  some  passages  which  in  this  contro- 
versy have  been  strangely  overlooked.  In  John  xiv.  18-20,  our 
Saviour,  in  his  consolatory  address  to  his  disciples,  after  having 
declared  to  them  that  in  his  Father's  house  there  were  many 
mansions,  that  he  was  going  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  and 
that  he  would  come  again  to  receive  them  unto  himself,  that 
where  he  is,  there  they  might  be  also,  in  these  verses  adds  this 
declaration,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to 
you ;  yet  a  little  while  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more,  but  yo 
see  me  ;  because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also."  Now,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  Christ  were  personally  to  come  again  and  dwell  on 
the  earth,  then  "the  world"  would  see  him  again,  and  our  Lord 
could  not  have  said,  as  he  does  say,  that  the  world  would  see  him 
no  more^  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  he  would  not  again  person- 
ally dwell  on  the  earth.  But  he  told  them  further,  that  while 
the  world,  which,  because  of  its  carnal  blindness  that  cannot 
discern  spiritual  things,  would  not  see  him  in  his  spiritual 
comings  or  manifestations  to  believing  hearts,  on  the  contrary 
his  believing  disciples  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  in  an  evangel- 
ical, real,  and  spiritual  presence — the  dwelling  in  their  hearts  by 
faith,  and  being  seen,  felt,  and  enjoyed  in  sacrament,  prayer,  and 
worship — would  see  him.  Christ  therefore  wished  his  disciples 
to  understand  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  his  personal 
presence,  since  his  spiritual  presence  would  be  immeasurably 
more  to  their  benefit  and  comfort.  But  as  this  perpetual  pres- 
ence of  Christ  spiritually,  implies  necessarily  Christ's  personal 
and  real  presence  perpetually  in  heaven,  in  his  capacity  of 
High  Priest,  Mediator,  Intercessor,  and  King,  the  premillenial 
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theory,  which  implies  that  at  any  moment  Christ  may  cease  his 
celestial  mediation  and  rule,  abdicate  the  seat  of  his  intercession 
and  the  throne  of  his  power,  and  personally  absent  himself 
from  heaven  for  a  thousand  years,  is  in  manifest  contradiction  to 
Christ's  own  most  comfortable  declaration.  See  also  vs.  25-30, 
where  Christ  enlarges  this  thought  as  a  ground  of  unspeakable 
benefit  and  consolation  to  them,  inasmuch  as  while  he  returned 
to  the  Father  to  carry  on  the  work  of  their  salvation  in  heaven, 
the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  supply  his  place, 
teach  them  all  things,  and  fill  their  hearts  with  divine  peace. 

In  the  continuation  of  this  parting  discourse,  in  chap.  xvi. 
G-16,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  infinite  and  pitiful  compassion,  recapitulates  with  pointed 
emphasis  these  pregnant  thoughts.  Referring  to  the  coming  of 
the  Comforter,  whom  he  said  he  would  send  unto  them,  he  de- 
clares, "  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin, 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  Of  sin,  because  they  believe 
not  on  me,  (that  is,  will  not  see  me.)  Of  righteousness — mark 
these  two  reasons  which  Christ  gives — because  (1)  I  go  to  my 
Father,  and  because  (2)  ye  see  me  no  more."  Christ  here  most 
authoritatively  teaches  that  while  the  propitiatory  part  of  his 
mediatorial  work  would  be  finished  upon  earth  by  his  sufferings, 
death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  that  mediatorial  work 
would  be  resumed  and  continued  perpetually  in  heaven ;  that  as 
on  earth  he  had  provided  a  way  of  justifying,  or  constituting 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  his  Father,  all  those  who  truly  believe 
in  his  name,  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  of  righteousness, 
our  Lord  was  to  perform  in  heaven  in  the  execution  of  his  inter- 
cessory office  as  our  Mediator  and  High  Priest  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  by  incessantly  presenting  the  merits  of  his  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice,  and  to  bestow  upon  his  people,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  necessary  supplies  of  spiritual  life, 
health,  and  succor ;  and  by  supporting,  governing,  and  superin- 
tending all  their  interests,  and  defending  them  against  all  his 
and  their  enemies,  in  his  character  of  King  of  Zion.  Christ's 
exaltation  and  investment  with  his  sacerdotal  and  regal  authority 
as  Mediator,  and  the  perpetual  continuance  of  his  real  presence, 
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so  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  he  should  absent  himself  from 
heaven  and  any  more  dwell  corporeally  upon  earth,  are  here 
made  by  Christ  the  very  foundation  upon  which*  the  salvation, 
hope,  and  glory  of  the  Church  rest.  It  thus  appears  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  full  and  perfect  accomplishment  of 
the  work  of  righteousness  that  the  heavens  should  retain  Christ 
personally  until  the  day  of  final  judgment,  and  that  until  that 
solemn  period,  the  consummation  of  all  things,  the  Church  on 
earth  should  see  him  no  more. 

It  will  also  bo  particularly  observed  on  this  testimony  of 
Christ,  that  because  he  himself  was  about  to  return  to  heaven, 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  sent  in  his  stead  to  instruct,  etc.  Had 
it  been  his  design,  Christ  would  have  said,  "  As  I  go  to  my 
Father  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more,  I  will  send  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  he  may  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment."  But  this  our  Lord  has  not  said.  Each  of 
the  three  subjects  to  which  our  Lord  distinctly  adverts  has  its 
own  separate  exposition  annexed  to  it,  and  the  words,  "  ye  see 
me  no  more,"  must  have  a  meaning  peculiar  to  the  particular 
subject  which  they  explain,  and  a  meaning  not  appropriate  to 
the  other  subjects.  These  words  therefore  are  most  definite  and 
unassailable  proof  that  his  disciples  should  not  see  him  again,  in 
the  flesh,  till  he  comes  to  judge  the  world,  and  that  he  could  not 
by  possibility  be  absent  till  then  from  his  great  mediatorial  work 
in  heaven.  It  cannot  be  thought  that  Christ  can  come  to  judge 
the  world  or  to  raise  the  dead  before  the  millennium  and  the  last 
day,  because  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work,  which 
is  emphatically  the  work  of  righteousness,  is  repeatedly  and 
absolutely  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  The  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  words  is  therefore  most  distinct  and  unpervertible — like 
something  fixed  by  a  wedge,  immovable  and  bidding  defiance  to 
nil  efforts  of  criticism  to  take  it  away.  And  the  argument  from 
this  passage  is  just  as  strong  against  the  premillennial  advent 
now,  as  it  was  against  such  a  Jewishly  believed  advent  as  ad- 
dressed to  his  disciples. 

In  corroboration,  however,  of  this  argument,  it  is  declared  by 
the  apostle  Peter  in  Acts  iii.  21,  "whom,  i.  e.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
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heavens  must  receive  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things,  etc.."  "Therefore  (ii.  33,)  being  by  the  right  hand 
of  God  exaltal,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and 
hear."  (See  also  ch.  v.  31.) 

Nothing  can  be  made  more  plain  by  Scripture  than  its  decla- 
rations concerning  our  Lord's  sacerdotal  office  in  relation  to  the 
appointed  place  of  its  execution,  its  immutability,  its  continuity, 
its  perpetuity,  and  as  to  its  nature  and  design.  As  to  the  place 
appointed  to  our  Lord's  execution  of  his  office  as  High  Priest,  it 
is,  among  other  passages,  declared  that  Christ  "is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us."  "We 
have  such  an  High  Priest  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  the  majesty  in  the  heavens."  "Christ  is  not  entered 
into  the  holy  place  made  with  hands,  etc.,  but  into  heaven  itself, 
now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  Christ,  there- 
fore, can  never  exercise  his  intercessory  Avork  in  a  kingdom  upon 
the  earth;  "for  if  he  were  on  earth,  he  would  not  be  a  priest," 
(Heb.  viii.  4,)  and  "no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven."  As  to  the  immutability  of  our  Lord's  office  of  High 
Priest,  it  is  declared,  "But  this  man,  because  he  continueth  ever, 
hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood."  As  to  the  continuity  of  our 
Lord's  office  of  High  Priest,  we  have  the  declaration  of  the  last 
verse  quoted,  and  these  following:  "Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost,  etc.,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them."  "But  this  man,  after  he  had  offijred  one  sacrifice 
for  sins  forever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  from  hence- 
forth expecting  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool."  And 
Melchisedcc  is  said  typically  to  resemble  Christ,  because  he,  the 
Son  of  God,  "abideth  a  priest  continually."  As  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  Lord's  high  priesthood,  it  is  written,  "Jesus  is  made 
a  high  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec;"  "but  this 
man  because  he  continueth  forever;"  "but  this  man  forever  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  henceforth  expecting  till 
his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool."  Heb.  x.  13.  As  to  the 
general  nature  and  design  of  our  Lord's  sacerdotal  office,  the 
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Scriptures  delineate  its  mediatorial  and  antitypical  character: 
"Seeing  we  have  a  great  High  Priest  that  is  passed  into  the 
heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast,  etc."  "We 
have  not  a  High  Priest  who  cannot  he  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities,  but  one,  etc."  See  also  Heb.  vii.  26;  ii.  17,  and 
vi.  20,  from  which  passages  we  are  taught  that  it  was  by  the 
blood  of  his  atonement  Christ  entered  into  the  true  tabernacle 
for  us,  where  alone  he  can  efiicaciously  plead  the  expiatory 
virtue  of  that  blood ;  that  there  access  by  prayer  with  holy  bold- 
ness to  the  throne  of  grace  is  only  in  the  name  of  Christ  as 
interceding  for  them  at  his  Father's  right  hand ;  that  his  inter- 
cession therefore  is  an  essential  part  of  his  work  of  salvation,  and 
a  fixed  and  indispensable  ordinance  of  the  mediatorial  economy, 
requiring  Christ's  perpetual  presence  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary ; 
that  if  Christ  were  personally  to  quit  that  sanctuary  to  dwell  on 
the  earth,  no  covenant  blessing  could  thenceforth  be  imparted  to 
the  Church ;  that  it  is  indispensable  therefore  that  Christ  should 
conform  and  adhere  to  this  appointed  place  and  order  of  his 
intercessory  work ;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  believ- 
ers that  they  should  have  a  high  priest  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  constituted  gbfter  the  power  of  an  endless  life  and  made 
higher  than  the  heavens.  Finally,  as  to  the  antitypical  char- 
acter of  our  Lord's  high  priesthood,  there  is  according  to  the 
previous  and  other  passages  a  plain  contrast  pointed  out  between 
the  typical  and  antitypical  priesthood,  as  pertaining  to  the  con- 
science, and  it  is  made  therefore  utterly  inconceivable  that  an 
economy  thus  comparatively  defective,  after  having  answered  its 
typical  and  temporary  purpose,  should  again  be  revived,  as  the 
premillennial  theory  asserts  it  will,  especially  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  that  economy  possessed  no  value  or  efiicacy  in  itself, 
but  derived  all  its  importance  from  that  superior  and  final  econ-. 
omy  which  it  merely  typified,  and  by  which  it  was  ultimately- 
superseded  as  a  "shadow"  of  the  good  things  to  come.  (See 
Heb.  vii.  11, 18,  and  ix.  23.) 

This  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  impossibility  of  Christ 
again  personally  appearing  on  earth  previous  to  the  final  con- 
summation of  his  mediatorial  economy,  when  he  shall  deliver  up 
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that  kingdom  to  the  Father,  receives  striking  confirmation  from 
from  those  declarations  of  the  apostles,  in  which,  as  in  2  Cor.  v. 
16,  it  is  said,  "Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
yet  now  know  we  him  no  more."  And  still  further,  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  ix.  26-28,  appears  to  us 
to  state  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  in  terms  so  clear 
and  positive  that  it  can  admit  of  no  question  among  those  who 
are  willing  to  abide  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  given 
to  the  holy  men  inspired  by  him.  The  apostle  declares  in  verse 
twenty-fourth  that  Christ  as  our  High  Priest  has  entered  "into 
heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,"  "not 
that  he  should  offer  himself  oft,  etc.,  .  .  .  but  now,  once  in  the 
end  of  the  world,"  that  is,  as  Doddridge  and  other  critics  think 
to  be  the  best  interpretation  that  can  be  given,  ''■noiv  in  this  the 
last  dispensation  which  God  ivill  ever  give  to  man,'' — "hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Here  it 
is  positively  said  that  Christ  made  his  first  advent  under  the  last 
dispensation  which  God  will  ever  give  to  men,  and  consequently 
he  cannot  make  a  second  advent  under  the  same  dispensation. 
It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  term  translated  "Avorld"  is 
in  the  original,  "ages,"  in  the  plural,  and  nqt  as  in  Matt.  xvi. 
28,  where  it  is  in  the  singular,  in  which  form  it  is  employed  to 
denote  literally  the  end  or  last  of  this  mundane  system.  So 
much  for  the  first  advent  as  here  revealed.  And  now  as  to  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  the  apostle  goes  on  in  verses  twenty- 
seven  and  twenty-eight  to  say,  "And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment;  so  Christ  was  once  oifer- 
ed  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall 
he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  (i.  e.  not  as  a  sin  offering) 
unto  salvation."  Now  here  we  have  asserted,  1.  The  universal 
■law  of  mortality  as  the  penal  curse  of  God's  violated  covenant — 
"it  is  appointed  unto  men  (that  is  the  whole  race  of  men,  good 
and  bad,)  once  to  die."  2.  Here  is  the  universal  judgment  of 
the  same  entire  race  of  men  after  death — "the  judgment  of  all 
men,"  that  is,  of  course,  of  all  who  shall  have  become  subject  to 
the  universal  law,  which  consequently  implies  the  previous  uni- 
versal resurrection  of  the  dead.     3.  We  have  here  the  judge 
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whose  advent  is  afterwards  foretold — '^  Christ  was  once  offered, 
etc.,  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him^  shall  he  appear  the  second 
time,  etc."  4.  This  appearance  is  explicitly  declared,  to  be  the 
second  personal  advent  of  Christ.  And  thus  as  Christ's  first 
advent  is  already  past  and  there  cannot  possibly  be  an  interme- 
diate advent,  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  premillenary  hypothesis 
is  not  true.  That  these  words  refer  to  the  universal  judgment, 
comprehending  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  will  be  still 
further  evident  in  the  contrast  implied  in  the  words  "them  who 
look  for  him"  with  those  who  do  not  look  for  him. 

The  argument  of  the  apostle  is  this :  the  future  judgment  will 
be  universal,  and  there  cannot,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  human 
race  only  is  concerned,  be  more  than  one  day  of  judgment.  The 
resurrection  which  must  precede  this  judgment  will  be  universal, 
and  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  more  than  one  resurrection. 
And  as  both  the  universal  resurrection  and  the  universal  judg- 
ment will,  as  we  have  seen,  take  place  at  the  last  day,  our  Lord 
will  not  make  his  second  personal  advent  to  the  earth  till  he 
comes  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 
And  therefore,  since  Christ  will  not  make  his  second  personal 
advent  to  the  earth  until  he  comes  to  the  universal  resurrection 
and  judgment  at  the  last  day,  he  cannot,  as  this  hypothesis 
demands,  make  his  second  personal  advent  at  any  intermediate 
period.  Observe  well  the  apostle's  analogical  reasoning:  1.  As 
the  race  of  man  dies  once  and  only  once  as  the  penal  curse  for 
sin,  so  Christ  could  only  die  once  to  bear  that  penal  curse.  2. 
That  which  awakes  each  man  of  the  whole  race  of  men  after 
death  is  judicari — the  judgment,  the  one  and  only  judgment  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  good  and  evil,  at  the  last  day,  which  is 
the  final  fulfilment.  So  Christ's  second  coming  is  judicare,  not 
to  bear  or  atone  for  sin,  but  to  judge  sin  and  sinners,  and 
pronounce  on  all  the  sentence  of  salvation  or  of  perdition. 
•3.  This  death  and  judgment  are  by  the  appointment  of  God, 
his  constitution  or  covenant  or  law,  and  are  penal  and  final  in 
their  nature,  and  as  such  everlasting,  and  actually  everlasting 
to  all  who  die  impenitent,  "the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on  them." 
Christ's  second  coming,  therefore,  will  be  to  pronounce  judicially 
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the  final  and  full  salvation  of  the  penitent  and  perdition  of  the 
impenitent.*  4.  The  next  event  in  the  great  scheme  of  man's 
redemption, — next  to  death,  there  heing  no  intermediate  dis- 
pensation admitting  of  a  possible  change  after  death — is  the 
judgment  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ  as  judge;  and  since 
Scripture  no  where  makes  mention  of  any  third  personal  coming 
of  Christ,  the  millenary  hypothesis  must  be  untrue.  Let  it  be 
added  and  duly  considered  that  in  the  above  interpretation  of 
passage,  there  is,  as  far  as  our  examination  of  commentators  has 
gone,  a  universal  concurrence,  the  word  "salvation"  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "judgment,"  as  the  analogy  would  require, 
because,  as  elsewhere,  the  apostles,  when  speaking  of  the  judg- 
ment in  relation  to  believers,  speak  of  it  as  it  .really  shall  be,  and 
as  the  song  of  the  redeemed  (see  Rev.  v.,  vii.,)  declares  it  shall 
be — their  consummated  salvation.  We  shall  only  give  the  opinion 
of  the  great  Dr.  Owen  on  this  passage:  "Any 'other  coming, 
Scripture  knows  not,  and  this  place  expressly  excludes  any 
imagination  of  it.  His  first  appearing  is  past,  and  appear  the 
second  time  he  will  not  until  the  judgment  comes  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Church  be  completed."  There  are  several  other 
passages  which,  correctly  interpreted,  must  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  have  arrived.  Let  us,  however,  only  advert 
to  two,  one  from  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  other  from  the  apostle 
John.  In  Col.  iii.  4,  the  apostle  Paul  gives  us  his  testimony 
positively:  "When  Christ  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  then  shall 
we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory."  Here  the  second  advent  or 
appearance  of  Christ  is  of  necessity  to  be  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  explicit  statement  commented  upon  in  Heb.  ix. 
26-28,  at  the  time  of  the  general  and  universal  judgment ;  and 
the  place  is  also  determined  by  the  established  use  of  the  term 
glory  as  applied  to  heaven  and  the  ultimate  consummated  bless- 
edness of  the  righteous.  The  apostle  John  in  like  manner  gives 
us  a  negative  testimony  (which  is  the  more  important  as  this 


*  In  proof  of  the  use  of  the  term  salvation,  here  employed,  see  Is.  xxv. 
28,  29  ;  Rom.  viii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51 ;  Phil.  iii.  22,  23 ;  2  Th.  i.  7-10 ; 
Rev.  vii.  10. 
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whole  theory  in  its  traditional  form  is  traced  up  to  him)  in  John 
iii.  1,  2,  in  which  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  what  he  had 
recorded  in  his  Gospel  (see  John  xiv.  16,  and  above).  '^Beloved," 
says  John,  "now  we  are  the  sons  of  Grod,  (that  is  the  loftiest 
earthly  condition  possible  for  us,)  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"  that  is,  in 
heaven.  Here  the  apostle  declares,  first,  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  premillennial  earthly  glorious  advent;  secondly, 
that  he  did  know  that  at  Christ's  second  advent — (as  in  the 
same  passages  referred  to  he  had  taught  in  his  Gospel,  and  also 
in  Christ's  intercessory  prayer  recorded  in  c.  xvii.,  where  Christ 
says,  "I  will  that  these  may  also  be  with  me," — that  is,  with  the 
Father  in  heaven  where  he  was  going — "  that  they  may  behold 
the  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me") — Christ's  glory  and  king- 
dom would  be  in  heaven  as  taught  by  the  apostles. 

III.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  the  second  advent  may  be 
determined  by  asking,  Does  the  Scripture  teach  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ — as  foretold  in  some  hundred  pjissages,  many  of  them 
literal  and  some  symbolical,  prophetical,  and  figurative,  under 
analogies  drawn  from  the  kingdom  of  David,  the  tabernacle,  the 
temple,  and  the  Jewish  ritual — has  actually  come  ?  For  if  they 
do,  then  we  have  a  divinely  authorised  rule  of  interpretation  by 
which  all  the  other  prophecies  relating  to  that  kingdom  are  to  be 
understood.  The  apostle  James,  in  the  council  held  at  Jerusa- 
1am,  after  hearing  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  Peter,  "how 
God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  a 
people  for  his  name,"  immediately  afterwards  recites  a  passage 
from  the  prophet  Amos  which  is  entirely  subsersive  of  the 
millenary  theory.  "Simeon,"  said  James,  "hath  declared  how 
God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  a 
people  for  his  name ;  and  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophet ; 
as  it  is  written,  After  this  I  will  return,  and  will  build  again  the 
tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen  down ;  and  I  will  build  again 
the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up,  that  the  residue  of  men 
might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my 
name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things."    The 
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preaching  of  the  gospel  is  here  represented  by  the  building  again 
the  tabernacle  of  David  and  teaches  that  it  was  not  to  be 
restricted,  but  was  designed  for  all  nations  without  exception. 
We  have  here,  therefore,  the  apostolic  and  inspired  rule  for 
explaining  the  rest  of  the  typical  and  figurative  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  relative  to  the  gospel  dispensation,  in  which  they 
use  symbolic  language  drawn  from  the  ancient  history  and 
institutions  of  the  Jewish  people.  And  as  the  tabernacle  was 
employed  by  the  prophet  Amos  to  represent  the  Gospel  Church 
in  its  migatory  and  unsettled  state  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  so  the  temple  is  employed  by  Ezekicl  to  prefigure  that 
same  Church  in  its  most  enlarged  and  exalted  state,  to  signify  its 
greatest  external  stability,  grace,  sanctity,  and  glory.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  only  temple  which  Christianity  recognises 
and  to  which  alone  it  directs  attention — a  spiritual,  not  a  tem- 
poral, an  eternal,  and  not  a  perishable  edifice,  a  temple  "  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  in  whom  all  the  building, 
fitly  framed  together,  groweth  up  into  an  holy  temple  of  the 
Lord."  "Ye  also  as  lively  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house, 
an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ."  Such  is  the  noble  temple,  such  the 
innumerable  priests,  such  the  rare  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  which  Christianity  exhibits ;  but  as  to  a 
material  temple  erected  at  Jerusalem,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  Chris- 
tianity in  her  record  says  not  one  word.  It  is  of  this  temple 
the  prophets  symbolically  declare  "the  stone  which  was  cut 
without  hands  became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole 
earth."  "The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
liills,  and  all  the  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  .  .  .  but  when  it  is  grown 
.  .  .  and  becometh  a  tree,  etc."  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  the  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures 
of  meal  (the  first  disciples)  till  the  whole  (the  whole  generations 
of  men)  was  leavened.     This  interpretation  of  the  symbolic  pro- 
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phecies  drawn  from  the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  the  Jewish  ritual, 
the  kingdom  of  David,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  throne, 
royalty,  and  dominion  of  the  Messiah,  were  all  fulfilled  in  Christ 
ever  since  his  ascension.  This  is  explicitly  and  most  abundantly 
testified  to  (see  Luke  2,)  by  the  angel  Gabriel  in  his  annuncia- 
tion to  Zacharias  and  to  Mary,  and  by  Zacharias,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  John,  and  the  angelic  choir,  as  also  by  apostles  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John,  and  by  Stephen.  See  Acts  ii.  29-36;  iii. 
13-15;  iv.  26-28;  v.  29-31;  Heb.  x.  12,  13;  Rev.  iii.  7-12. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  of  the  theocratic 
kingdom,  temple,  and  institutions,  and  especially  the  great  typ- 
ical kingdom  of  David  with  its  temp]e,  were  prophetic  figures, 
is  destined  gradually  to  spread  till  it  pervades  all  mankind,  and 
will  '' occupy  the  entire  course  of  time  and  cover  all  the  space  in 
the  world,  restoring  and  transforming  the  world  into  the  king- 
dom of  God."  This  our  Saviour  absolutely  declares  in  his  final 
authorative  commission  and  promise  to  be  with  this  Church  and 
kingdom  always,  every  day,  all  the  appointed  days,  never  being 
absent  from  her  a  single  day,  never  being  absent  in  any  of  the 
days  of  her  greatest  trial  and  affliction,  but  remaining  with  her 
till  the  last  day,  when  she  will  see  him  again  in  bodily  presence 
— that  is,  until  the  consummation  of  this  secular  aluv,  or  the 
period  of  time  which  comes  to  an  end,  with  the  Trapovaia  and 
involves  the  end  of  the  present  world  itself.  "Lo,  I  am  with 
you:"  that  is,  *'he  is  not  coming,  he  is  here;  he  is  with  weak  and 
strong,  in  battle  as  in  victory,  in  life  and  in  death ;  here  Jesus 
is  with  his  word  and  his  ordinances  as  our  royal  Brother,  eternal 
Priest,  almighty  Protector,  unfailing  accomplishment  of  our 
protection,  as  our  almighty  King,  omniscient  Witness,  patient 
Forbearer,  and  righteous  Judge.  The  whole  duty  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  is  to  believe  on  the  Risen  One,  extend  the  Church, 
and  console  herself  with  the  Lord's  gracious  assistance  till  he 
come  for  each  of  us  at  death,  and  for  his  whole  Church  in  glory. 
Christ  never  absenteth  himself,  but  while  sometime  in  the  dark  is 
never  at  a  distance."  (See  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Lange,  etc.) 
Of  this  Church  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  glorious  things  are  still 
spoken ;  prophecy  is  full ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  their  courses 
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testify;  a  groaning  earth  and  fettered  Church  longing  for 
universal  extension,  exaltation,  and  glory,  give  unutterable  tes- 
timony; while  the  Apocalyptic  angel  having  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  proclaim  to  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tribe  and 
tongue  and  people,  and  laden  with  all  Scriptural  blessedness  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  preparing  the  way  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  antichrist,  the  moral  subjugation  of  thrones  and 
empires,  and  the  full  ingathering  of  earth's  spiritual  harvest.* 

Away  then  with  the  treasonable  and  blasphempus  allegation 
that  'Uhe  gospel  has  proved  a  failure."t  Sustained  by  our 
Lord's  promised  presence,  power,  and  spirit,  the  active  obedience 
of  the  apostles  and  their  uninspired  successors  within  a  period 
of  thirty  years  accomplished  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel 
throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  then  known  world,  and  ren- 
dered doubt  respecting  its  future  predicted  universal  prevalence 
altogether  inexcusable,  and  inspires  with  continual  reanimating 
hope  the  present  zeal  and  hope  of  the  Church.  As  the  seed 
which  lies  long  concealed  in  the  earth  before  it  springs  forth  in 
verdure,  and  at  length  displays  itself  in  the  golden  ear ;  and  as 
the  leaven  which  lies  hid  in  the  meal  till  the  whole  lump  is 
leavened ;  so  the  gospel,  divinely  represented  by  these  similitudes, 
though  for  a  long  season  it  fails  to  attain  to  the  maturity  and 


*  See  Matt.  xiii.  31,  32;  xxviii.  19,  20;  Ps.  ii.  7,  8  ;  xxii.  27-29;  Ixxii. 
8-11;  Is.  ii.  2,  3;  xi.  69;  Ix.  12;  Ixvi.  23;  Dan.  ii.  35-44;  Zecli.  ix.  10; 
xiv.  9;  Rev.  xi.  15. 

f  "If  the  gospel  was  to  convert  the  world,  then  if  it  is  not  done,  it  will 
prove  a  failure."  See  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Church,  or  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Reign  of  Christ  on  Earth :  1856.  Of  this  stereotyped  work, 
purporting  to  be  an  index,  with  quotations,  to  the  opinions  of  authors  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  unscrupulously 
dishonest  and  untruthful  publication  with  which  we  have  ever  met,  and  is 
unreliable  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  any  one  author  quoted  in  it.  It  is 
simply  a  man-trap  to  catch  the  souls  of  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  We  can 
only  give,  out  of  many,  one  instance.  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary  and 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  are  quoted  as  favorable  to  the 
doctrine ;  while  both  have  articles  decidedly  opposed,  Buck  stating  that  the 
premillennial  theory  is  "grounded  on  some  doubtful  texts  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  other  Scriptures." 
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strength  of  its  predicted  influence,  is  nevertheless  gradually 
pervading  the  mass,  and  will  at  length  rise  and  spread  itself  into 
that  world-shadowing  tree  of  life  whose  fruit  will  be  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  It  is  no  idle  dream,  nor  is  it  any  pre- 
millennial  and  ever-shifting,  never-fulfilling  prophecy,  but  the 
sure  word  of  him  who  is  the  faithful  witness  and  the  omnipotent 
Head  of  the  Church,  that  he  will  continue  to  draw  all  men  unto 
him  until  the  "fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in." 
Then  also  shall  "  the  Jews  be  graffed  in ;  for  God  is  able  to 
graff"  them  in  again."  "Even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is 
readj  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart ;  but  when  they  shall  turn  to 
the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away."  "Blindness  in  part  is 
happened  to  Israel  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in." 
When  Christianity  shall  have  triumphed  over  infidelity,  popery, 
Mahometanism,  and  every  modification  of  false  religion  and 
corruption  of  the  true  faith,  and  shall  have  extended  itself 
throughout  every  region  of  the  globe,  then  will  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  as  a  nation  commence.  And  when  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  shall  have  embraced  the  gospel,  a  still  more  glorious 
display  of  divine  grace  and  power  will  awake  the  Gentiles.  The 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  depth  of  their  predicted  penitence, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  gospel  will  spread  among  them, 
the  numbers  who  will  contemporaneously  embrace  it,  the  won- 
derful verification  of  Scripture  prophecy  which  these  events 
will  exhibit,  will  difi'use  the  spirit  of  vital  godliness,  the  heroic, 
self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  blessed  martyrs  among  the  hitherto 
formal  Gentile  professors  of  Christianity.  "For,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  if  the  casting  away  of  them  (the  Jews)  be  the  reconciling  of  the 
world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the 
dead  ?"  "If  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how 
much  more  their  fulness?"  The  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  will 
inaugurate  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  full  conversion  of 
the  Jews  will  crown  the  Gentiles  with  a  glorious  effusion  of  all 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  gospel  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus— -and  then  "there  shall  be  one  Lord  and  one  Shepherd." 
These  glorious  and  happy  changes,  this  predicted  unity  and 
spirituality  of  the  Church,  this  matured  and  exalted  personal 
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piety,  this  delightful  sanctification  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
shall  usher  in  that  glorious  and  happy  era  when  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  forth  in  their  utmost  richness 
and  abundance,  as  the  fruit  of  the  intercession  of  our  great  High 
Priest,  who  is,  and  will  theij  still  be,  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  the  great  Apostle  and  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  the  King  of  his  spiritual  and  enthroned 
Israel,  sitting  as  King  and  Priest  upon  his  throne  in  the  heavens, 
administering  all  the  ordinances  of  each  of  his  exalted  offices  for 
the  benefit  of  a  regenerated,  enlightened,  sanctified,  and  happy 
world.  Christ  will  then  reign  as  King  over  all  the  earth,  and 
his  saints,  who  shall  then  be  upon  the  earth,  as  they  will  fill  all 
places  of  authority,  both  supreme  and  subordinate,  will,  in  a 
correctly  scriptural  sense,  reign  with  Christ — not  he  with  them 
on  the  earth,  but  over  all  of  them  while  he  sits  on  his  perpetual 
throne  in  the  heavens. 

The  present  dispensation  we  have  seen  is  the  last  which  God 
will  ever  give  to  man  upon  the  earth.  The  gospel,  as  the 
revelation  of  the  way  of  salvation  and  sanctification,  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul,  making  wise  unto  salvation,  and  is  and  will 
be  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  the  salvation 
of  every  one  who  has  believed,  does  now  believe,  or  ever  shall 
believe.  And  the  Church  is  already  Christ's  consummated 
earthly  kingdom  in  which  he  rules  with  all  power  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth,  and  is  his  final  and  complete  instrumentality  for  the 
calling  and  redemption  of  all  his  chosen  people.  It  carries  the 
witness  within  itself  of  its  intended  universality.  It  is  as  pow- 
erful in  its  efficacy  as  it  is  perfect  in  its  constitution,  and  in  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the 
written  word;  in  the  ministration  of  the  gospel;  in  the  celestial 
advocacy  of  our  great  High  Priest  and  in  the  efficacious  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  is  provided  with  every  requisite  for 
fulfilling  the  predictions  of  Scripture  and  effectuating  the  tran- 
scendently  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  both  in  regard 
to  this  world  and  to  the  purer  and  sublimer  blessedness  of  the 
next.  Why  then  should  another  dispensation  be  expected  ? 
For  what  purpose  can  it  be  needed?     What  specific  purpose  is 
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there,  glorifying  to  God  and  beneficial  to  man,  that  the  present 
dispensation  cannot  effect,  and  that  another  dispensation  can  or 
■would  secure  ?  Where  is  that  country  in  which  this  divine  seed 
will  not  grow  ?  Under  what  clime  will  it  not  flourish  ?  It 
has  proved  itself  the  gospel  for  man  of  every  language  and 
nation,  and  why  should  it  not  extend  its  dominion  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ?  Has  it  not  eifectually  resisted  or  vanquished 
every  form  of  hostility  ?  Has  it  not  corrected  every  species  of 
iniquitous  rule  until  they  have  eventually  been  subverted  and 
overthrown — as  when  the  river  of  pure  water,  flowing  out  from 
the  fountain  of  divine  grace,  gathering  strength  in  its  course, 
forced  back  the  all-powerful  ocean  of  earth's  greatest  dominion, 
until  commingling  with  it,  it  brought  it  into  harmonious  subjec- 
tion to  itself?  Has  it  not  moulded  fierce  and  terrific  war  by  its 
mild  and  gentle  influence  ?  Where  is  the  heart  which  it  cannot 
sanctify  ?  Where  is  the  will  which  it  cannot  suhdue  ?  Where 
are  the  passions  which  it  cannot  control  ?  Where  is  the  conduct 
which  it  cannot  reform  and  regulate?  Where  is  the  person, 
family,  community,  or  nation  which  it  cannot  purify,  felicitate, 
and  exalt  ?  Away  then,  we  say  again,  with  that  millenary 
theory — vain  figment  and  tradition  of  those  rabbinical  fathers 
who  made  void  the  word  of  God — which  casts  dishonor  upon 
the  Church  of  God,  and  upon  the  wisdom,  power,  and  grace  of 
its  glorious  Head,  who  is  always  with  it,  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever.  Away  with  that  Church  and  dispensation 
which  it  would  give  us  as  a  substitute — a  Church  without  a 
High  Priest  and  Advocate  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  without 
an}^  intercession  there  for  the  saints;  and  consequently  without 
answers  to  prayer,  without  communications  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
fruit  our  blessed  Lord's  intercession  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Finally,  let  us  advert  to  another  method  by  which  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  on  this  article  of  the  Church's  universal  faith,  may 
be  brought  to  a  test,  but  to  which  our  time  will  only  permit  a  gen- 
eral allusion.  If  Scripture  teaches  that  there  are  many  events 
yet  to  occur  in  the  course  of  that  divine  providence  by  which 
the  history  of  redemption  shall  be  brought  to  its  glorious  con- 
summation by  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  then  of 
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necessity  such  advent  cannot  be  anticipated  while  these  events 
are  still  future.  The  gospel,  we  have  seen,  is  yet  to  attain 
to  universal  prevalency  and  power; — Christ  shall  receive  the 
heathen  for  his  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession ; — the  Jews  shall  be  converted  to  Christianity 
and  united  in  Christ's  one  fold  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  with  such  an  awakened  revival  of  spirituality,  zeal,  and 
divine  power,  as  to  reahse  all  that  is  implied  in  the  prophecy  of 
the  first  resurrection,  as  foretold  by  the  apostolic  seer,  and  by 
the  valley  of  dry  bones  of  the  prophetic  Ezekiel; — a  short  season 
of  apostasy  and  violent  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  light 
and  darkness  is  also  prefigured.  (See  Luke  xvii.  26-30 ;  2  Pet. 
iii.  3,  4;, Rev.  xx.  7-9.)  It  is  also,  further,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly made  known  that  the  present  earth  and  its  mundane 
system  are  reserved  by  God  for  destruction  by  fire  at  the  time 
when  this  second  advent  of  our  Lord  shall  take  place.  This  is 
taught  in  2  Peter  iii.,  see  from  v.  4-13,  with  Rev.  xx.  11;  xxi. 
1-3,  etc.;  Ps.  cii.  26;  Ps.  1.  3;  Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Ixv.  17. 

This  whole  passage  of  the  apostle  Peter  is  in  itself  destruc- 
tive of  the  premillennial  theory,  a  milstone  tied  about  its  neck, 
whether  it  is  interpreted,  as  some  of  these  theorists  do,  by  a  bold 
denial  of  the  universality  of  this  predicted  conflagration,  or  by  a 
denial  of  its  literal  meaning.  Let  it  be  remembered,  1.  That 
this  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  like  the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians,  was  written  for  the  very  purpose  of  condemning 
this  very  theory  in  its  original  Jewish-Christian  form,  as  leading 
to  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  personal  advent  of  Christ.  2.  The 
passage  in  Is.  Ixv.  17,  to  which  the  apostle  is  behoved  to  have 
special  reference,  when  it  speaks  of  the  new  heavens  aijd  the  new 
earth  to  be  created,  must  intend  to  represent  figuratively  the 
happy  condition  of  the  Christian  Church  when  the  gospel  shall 
have  attained  its  most  extensive  and  glorious  triumphs,  as  it  will 
then,  in  comparison,  appear  as  a  new  creation — a  resurrection 
from  the  dead ;  for  in  that  prophecy  the  world  is  to  be  tenanted 
by  inhabitants  not  only  having  offspring,  bjit  over  whom  death 
will  reign,  and  in  which  all  flesh  will  worship  the  Lord,  in  which 
state  the  Church  will  be  a  typical  prefigurement  and  preparation 
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for  heaven.  3.  In  passages  of  the  Bible  too  numerous  to  quote, 
heaven  is  revealed  as  the  final  and  everlasting  residence  of  the 
righteous — "an  inheritance  incorruptible  . . .  reserved  in  heaven." 
4.  This  being  so,  the  common  interpretation  which  places  heaven 
and  the  "new  heavens  and.new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness" upon  this  earth,  cannot  consist  with  such  general  and 
otherwise  invariable  teaching  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  the  interpreta- 
tion given  by  Edwards  in  his  History  of  Redemption,  (see  page 
372,)  m&j  possibly  be  the  true  one,  that  this  world  which  formerly 
was  used  by  Satan  as  the  place  of  his  kingdom  where  he  set 
himself  up  as  God,  shall  be  the  place  of  his  full  and  everlasting 
punishment,  where  he  and  his  angels  and  wicked  men  shall  be 
tormented  in  everlasting  fire.  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  22.)  In  this 
passage,  therefore,  we  are  taught  that  the  old  world  perished  so 
far  as  water  could  produce  that  effect.  This  is  the  express 
analogy  drawn  by  the  apostle,  that  is,  that  so  far  as  the  world 
was  inhabited  by  men,  the  deluge  was  universal  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  ungodly,  and  that  as  only  the  Noachic  family 
were  saved  from  that  destruction  by  the  ark  as  a  type  of  Christ, 
so  at  Christ's  second  coming,  only  those  saints  who  are  found 
alive  will  be  caught  up  far  above  the  fearful  conflagration  which 
rages  below,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  while  all  the  wicked 
shall  be  left  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames,  which  shall  rage 
fearfully  over  every  portion  of  the  globe.  5.  The  apostle  further 
plainly  afiirm^  that,  although  God  at  that  time  spared  the  old 
world  itself,  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  preservation, 
but  in  reference  to  a  final  destruction,  for  which  it  is  kept  in 
store.  6.  The  apostle  then  predicts  the  particular  element  by 
which  this  utter  destruction  will  be  eventually  effected,  viz.  fire.^ 
He  repeats  this  idea  afterwards,  saying  that  this  mundane  sys- 
tem is  "reserved  unto  fire;"  that  is,  destruction  by  fire  is  the 
ultimate  end  for  which  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  it  was  spared. 
7.  The  apostle  therefore  teaches  that  these  heavens  and  earth 
are  kept  in  store,  not  for  a  glorious  renovation,  but  for  a  total 
destruction  analogous  to  that  of  the  deluge.  8.  It  may  be 
further  observed  that  in  speaking  of  the  "old  world,"  the 
apostle  says  nothing  of  the  "heavens,"  the  reason  obviously 
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being  that  the  former  destruction  was  superficial  and  temporal, 
while  the  latter  destruction  involves  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
globe  with  the  atmosphere  and  all  circumambient  appendages. 
9.  To  make  it  still  more  evident  that  the  destruction  of  the 
earth  by  fire  wall  not  be  superficial  as.  by  the  deluge,  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  say  that  not  only  the  ungodly  inhabitants  together 
with  all  their  works  will  be  destroyed,  but  that  the  earth  itself, 
and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  will  be  so  utterly  consumed  as  "like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  to  leave  not  a  wreck  behind;" — 
"the  heavens  shall  jL>ass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that 
are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up."  This  idea  the  apostle  ex- 
presses no  less  than  five  times  in  about  as  many  verses,  thus 
peremptorily  excluding  the  idea  that  the  earth  would  undergo 
only  a  superficial  ignition,  and  be  only  singed  or  scorched  along 
its  surface.  This  assertion  of  the  apostle,  which  he  implies  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  Paul,  (see  verse 
sixteen,)  is  taught  as  distinctly  as  human  language  can  import 
by  the  apostle  John  in  Rev.  xx.  ii;  xxi.  1-5:  "And  I  saw  a 
great  white  throne  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the 
earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away;  and  there  was  found  no  place 
for  them."  "And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  for 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away."  Also  in 
the  remarkable  prophetic  language  of  Job:  "As  the  waters 
fail  from  the  sea  and  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up,  so  man 
lieth  down  and  riseth  not  till  the  heavens  be  no  more:  they  shall 
not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep." 

"Then  cometh  the  end,"  and  not  till  then.  As  Isaiah  says, 
"Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth 
beneath ;  for  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the 
earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they  that  dwell  therein 
shall  die  in  like  manner ;  but  my  salvation  (or  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion) shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness  (or  means  of 
securing  that  redemption)  shall  not  be  abolished.  Hearken 
unto  me,  ye  that  know  righteousness,  the  people  in  whose  heart 
is  my  law ;  fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  men  ....  for  the  moth 
shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them 
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like  wool ;  but  my  righteousness  shall  be  forever,  and  my  salva- 
tion from  generation  to  generation.  Awake,  awake,  put  on 
strength,  0  arm  of  the  Lord;  awake,  as  in  ancient  days,  in  the 
generations  of  old."  Is.  li.  6-8.  Thus  certain  is  it,  that  till  the 
utter  end  of  the  world  God  will  go  on  to  accomplish  deliverance 
and  salvation  for  and  by  his  Church.  "From  generation  to  gen- 
eration," that  is,  throughout  all  generations,  beginning  with  the 
first  generation  of  men  upon  the  earth,  and  not  ending  till  these 
generations  shall  end  with  the  world  itself,  God  shall  carry  on 
his  work  of  redemption.  And  why  should  any  wish  to  abridge 
this  time  of  God's  merciful  visitation  and  these  glorious  hopes  of 
a  coming  period  when  the  earth's  population  shall  be  multiplied 
a  hundred  fold;  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  his  Christ;  when  the 
Church  shall  shine  forth  fair  as  the  moon,  glorious  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer; when  converts  shall  be  multiplied  as  the  stars  in  heaven 
above,  as  the  drops  of  morning  dew,  and  as  the  sand  that  lies 
heaped  upon  the  earth;  and  when  these  innumerable  multitudes 
shall  be  continually  translated  from  the  Church  militant  to  the 
Church  triumphant  to  swell  that  countless  assemblage,  from 
whom  shall  go  up,  with  ever  increasing  volume  and  ecstasy,  the 
song  of  the  redemption  ? 

We  have  thus  presented  in  outline  to  our  readers  the  doctrine 
of  the  second  final  and  glorious  advent  of  our  blessed  and  ever 
adorable  Redeemer,  as  it  has  been  held  by  the  Church  of  God 
semper,  ubique,  et  ah  omnibus,  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God  (see  Heb.  vi.  1,)  to  be  believed  as  one  of  the  few 
essential  articles  of  her  earliest  creeds,  to  be  taught  her  children, 
catechetically  enforced  upon  her  youth,  to  be  contended  for  as 
the  faith  given  to  the  fathers,  even  unto  blood,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  millions  have  not  counted  life  itself  dear  that 
they  might  bear  a  faithful  witness  to  it;  a  banner  of  the  truth 
taken  up  by  the  Church  from  generation  to  generation  amid 
falling  thousands  in  her  fierce  conflicts  with  her  enemies,  which, 
like  a  Rock  of  Ages  whose  foundations  are  in  the  depths  of  eter- 
nity, and  whose  top,  piercing  the  clouds  and  pointing  heavenwards. 
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has  beaten  back  every  tempestuous  storm  of  opposition ;  and  from 
whose  summit  shall  be  descried  the  first  gleaming  ray  of  that 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  brightness  of  his  Father's 
glory,  with  his  eyes  as  it  were  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  like 
unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace,  and  his  voice  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  having  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars,  and 
out  of  his  mouth  going  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  and  his  coun- 
tenance as  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength. 

The  premilennial  theory  of  Christ's  second  advent  is  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  come  again  from  heaven,  really  and  in 
person,  before  any  general  revival  or  universal  extension  of  the 
Church,  and  in  order  to  such  a  millennial  dispensation ;  that  this 
appearance  of  Christ  is  to  be  looked  for  now  as  it  has  been  for 
days,  months,  years,  generations,  and  centuries  past;  that  the 
Church,  as  she  now  exists,  with  the  ministry,  the  oracles  of  God, 
the  sacraments,  and  the  means  of  grace,  were  only  designed 
to  be  temporary  and  introductory,  and  could  never  accomplish 
what  prophecy  foretells ;  that  the  office  of  the  Church  now,  is 
therefore  not  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  but  as  a  witness- 
bearer  for  Christ,  while  he  gathers  his  elect  and  prepares  them 
for  his  coming ;  that  when  Christ  shall  come,  the  saints  that  are 
alive  upon  the  earth  and  the  saints  now  in  glory  shall  dwell  with 
the  descended  Saviour  upon  the  earth  for  a  period  variously 
estimated  at  one  thousand  years,  thirty  thousand,  three  hundred 
thousand,  or  forever ;  that  the  world  is  then  to  be  subjected  to 
partial  destruction  in  order  to  a  complete  renovation ;  that 
Christ  ceasing  to  be  mediator  between  God  and  man  in  heaven, 
will  establish  an  earthly  throne  and  kingdom,  having  Jerusalem 
for  its  metropolis ;  that  the  Jews  (who  have  nearly  all  hitherto 
remained  anti-Christians)  are  nevertheless  to  be  restored  to  Pal- 
estine and  acquire  a  preeminency  ;  that  the  Jewish  temple  is  to 
be  rebuilt  and  adorned  for  the  Saviour's  residence;  that  the  Jew- 
ish ritual,  including  animal  sacrifices,  is  to  be  restored,  while, 
strange  to  say,  all  the  lower  animals  are.  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  liberty  and  happiness  enjoyed  before  the  fall ;  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  to  come  up  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  and 
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month  to  month,  bearing  gifts  and  doing  homage,  at  Jerusalem ; 
that  at  some  closing  period  of  this  dispensation,  the  world  shall 
again  be  filled  with  wicked  men,  (how  and  whence  is  not  known,) 
who  shall,  like  the  fallen  angels,  or  under  their  guidance,  come 
up  to  wage  war  against  Christ  and  his  saints,  to  destroy  them ; 
that  by  fire  from  heaven  Christ  shall  utterly  destroy  them,  and 
that  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  come  the  final  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  This  millennial 
period  is  to  be  one  of  as  great  earthly  and  temporal  prosperity 
as  of  spiritual,  according  to  Papias,  to  whom  the  earliest  Jewish- 
Christian  form  of  this  tradition  is  traced  by  Eusebius :  "  The 
day  shall  come  in  which  there  shall  be  vines  which  shall  severally 
have  ten  thousand  branches ;  each  branch  ten  thousand  smaller 
branches ;  each  smaller  branch  ten  thousand  twigs ;  each  twig 
ten  thousand  clusters  of  graphs;  each  cluster  ten  thousand 
grapes ;  each  grape,  being  pressed,  yielding  two  hundred  and 
eighty  gallons  of  wine ;  and  that  when  one  shall  take  hold  of  one 
of  these  sacred  bunches,  another  shall  cry  out.  Take  me,  and  by 
me  bless  the  Lord."  A  flood  of  the  most  extravagant  errors 
came  in  with  this  theory  wherever  it  prevailed.  Among  these 
were  the  fancies  of  those  called  Chiliasts,  {i.  e.  Millenarians,) 
of  whom  Cerinthus,  contemporary  with  the  apostle  John,  was 
one,  who  maintained  that  the  millennium  would  be  employed  in 
nuptial  entertainments  and  carnal  dehghts.  Similar  opinions 
were  held  by  all  the  heretical  sects  of  that  period,  by  the  Mon- 
tanists,  by  Proclus  at  Rome,  and  by  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  premillennial  theory  is  not  only  as 
old  as  Christianity,  but  that  it  was  one  of  those  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  by  which  they  made  void  the  word  of  God,  which 
our  Saviour  constantly  denounced,  and  upon  the  basis  of  which 
was  grounded  the  general  unbelief,  apostasy,  and  rejection  by 
the  Jews  of  Christ  as  the  true  Messiah.  Time  will  not  permit 
us  to  show  at  length — what  is  not  questioned  by  any* — that  the 
above  millenary  theory  of  Christ  as  a  great  temporal  prince  and 
saviour,  in  all  its  essential  features,  was  prevalent  among  the 

*  One  chapter  is  devotisd  to  Jewish  extracts  containing  these  views,  in 
Taylor's  History  of  this  doctrine,  alluded  to  above. 
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Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation.  This  was  made 
evident  by  the  frequent  questions  addressed  to  our  Saviour  by 
the  scribes,  Pharisees,  the  high  priest,  Pilate,  and  by  his  own 
disciples,  as  when  they  had  controversy  among  themselves  which 
should  be  greatest,  when  the  mother  of  two  of  his  apostles  asked 
that  they  should  have  places  at  his  right  and  left  hand  in  his 
kingdom,  and  as  when,  even  after  his  resurrection,  all  his  disciples 
inquired,  "Wilt  thou  not  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?"  and  as  when  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  make  him  a 
king  and  to  urge  him  to  assume  the  insignia  of  royalty.  The 
Jews,  therefore,  to  this  day  continue  to  believe  that  the  Messiah, 
when  he  does  come,  will  fulfil  all  the  expectations  which  this 
.theory  maintains,  and  they  do  this,  on  the  very  same  ground 
upon  which  this  theory  rests  its  assumed  scriptural  claims;  that 
is,  upon  several  unfulfilled  prophecies  drawn  from  the  analogies 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  temple  rites,  and  kingdom,  literally 
interpreted,  and  of  which  a  literal  fulfilment  is  anticipated.  The 
question,  therefore,  involved  in  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  theory 
is,  to  a  very  important  extent,  that  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  true  Messiah,  the  whole 
doctrine  and  system  of  the  gospel,  and  the  foundation  of  our 
hope  and  faith  towards  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
life  and.  immortality  are  brought  to  light. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  enter  into  a  full  refutation. 
Did  time  permit,  our  arguments  against  it  would  be,  1.  It  is 
condemned  by  its  history;  2.  By  Scripture;  3.  Because  it  is 
merely  of  a  theoretical,  speculative,  impracticable,  and  delusive 
character;  4.  That  it  is  injurious  and  dangerous,  divisive,  dis- 
tracting, anti-missionary  and  anti-revival,  ever  shifting  and 
variable,  leading  to  enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  irreligion,  absurdi- 
ties, and  the  most  wild  and  dangerous  heresies,  as  in  the  case 
recently  of  the  Irvingites  and  some  bodies  in  this  country  calling 
themselves  believers;  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  the  Ana- 
baptists at  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  and  thus,  as  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hugh  White  says,  (see  Practical  Reflections  on  the  Second 
Advent,)  having  "at  various  times,  and  never  perhaps  more 
remarkably  than  in  our  own  day,  been  so  mixed  up  with  start- 
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ling  heresies  and  wild  schemes  of  millenarian  prophecy  and 
reveries  of  enthusiasm,  that  many  sober-minded  Christians  have 
been  led  to  extend  to  the  doctrine  itself,  (I  mean  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  second  advent,)  the  feelings  of  suspicious  alarm 
justly  excited  by  the  extravagant  theories  of  those  who  have 
crrafted  upon  it  heretical  opinions  or  speculative  dreams.'.' 

And  first,  this  theory  is  historically  condemned.  It  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  Jewish  and  ante-Christian,  originating  altogether  from 
ignorance  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  and  of  the  end  and  object  of  his 
appearance.  This  Jewish  theory  was  brought  into  the  Christian 
Church  by  Jewish  converts  and  attached  to  the  Christian  pro- 
phecy of  a  millennial  period  of  the  Church.  It  constituted  a 
leading  doctrine  with  all  the  early  heresies  and  sects,*  and  led 
probably  to  the  writings  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  Papias,  to  whom  this 
opinion  is  traced  by  Eusebius,  is  represented  by  him  to  be  a  man 
very  credulous,  of  slender  judgment  and  not  capable  of  under- 
standing the  prophetic  symbols.  There  is  nothing  found  to  favor 
the  theory  in  the  epistles  and  genuine  works  of  the  earliest 
Christian  writers,  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp;  nor. 
in  the  apologetic  writings  of  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus 
of  Antioch.  Justin  Martyr,  who  attributes  his  holding  it  to  the 
tradition  of  Papias,  acknowledges  that  others  did  not  hold  it. 
Tertullian  brought  it  with  him  from  the  fanatical  sect  of  the 
Montanists.  The  Roman  Presbyter  Caius,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  opposed  the  doctrine  as  the  invention  of  an  arch- 
heretic  who  forged  writings  in  its  support.  The  great  leaders 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  Clement,  Origen,  Dionysius,  etc., 
regarded  the  theory  as  a  fable  of  man,  and  only  capable  of 
plausible  defence  by  interpreting  Scripture  in  a  literal  and 
Judaizing  sense,  and  made  formidable  opposition  to  it.  Fifty 
years  later,  a  body  of  Christians,  headed  by  Nepos,  seceded  on 
account  of  this  theory  from  the  Alexandrian  church,  but  after  a 

*  See  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  Art.  Millennium;  also  Herzog's  Theolo- 
gical Encycl.,  Art.  Chiliasni;  Watson's  Theol.  Diet. ;  Sehaff'sHist.  of  the 
C] lurch,  page  299. 
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discussion  of  three  days  by  Dionysius,  the  successor  of  Origen,  A, 
D.  263,  this  party  made  an  open  confession  of  their  error  and 
returned  to  the  Church.  Dionysius  wrote  a  book  against  the 
theory,  and  its  last  echo  in  the  Greek  Church  died  away  with 
ApolHnaris  of  Laodicea.  In  the  West,  the  theory,  in  its  most 
gross  and  sensual  form,*  continued  to  have  its  advocates,  but 
was  powerfully  opposed  by  Augustine,  who  established  the  true 
spiritual  conception  of  the  Church.  Augustine  and  Philostorgus 
placed  it  in  their  list  of  heresies.  Appearing  again  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Melancthon  set  themselves  with 
earnestness  to  oppose  the  theory,  which  is  condemning  in  the 
two  leading  reformed  Confessions,  the  Augsburg  and  the  Hel- 
vetic. Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  learned  treatise  on  the  subject,  proves 
that  it  was  never  generally  received  in  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
that  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  it  was  derived  from  apos- 
tolic authority,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  never  admitted  as  an 
article  of  belief  in  any  creed  of  any  Church  in  the  world.  Nor 
was  the  theory  as  held  by  many  who  are  quoted  in  support  of  it, 
that  which  is  now  maintained,  but  directly  the  contrary.  Ire- 
naeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  held  that  the  earthly  advent  and 
kingdom  of  Christ  Would  take  place  not  before,  but  after  the 
general  resurrection.  Joseph  Mede,  (born  A.  D.  1550)  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  modern  millenarians,  distinctly 
rejected  the  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  before  the 
millennium.  His  words  are:  "The  presence  of  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  shall  no  doubt  be  glorious  and  manifest,  yet  I  dare  not 
so  much  as  imagine  that  it  should  be  a  visible  converse  upon 
earth.  For  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ever  hath  been  and  shall  be  a 
kingdom  whose  throne  and  kingly  residence  is  in  heaven.  There 
he  was  installed  when  he  sat  down,  etc.,  ....  and  there,  as  in 
his  proper  temple,  is  continually  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  his 
father  to  make  intercession  for  us."  Bishop  Newton,  who  is  also 
falsely  quoted  in  favor  of  this  doctrine,  supposes  that  the  mar- 
tyrs only  shall  rise  from  the  dead  at  the  commencement  of  the 

*  Mimzer  and  his  followers  wished  to  establisfi  the  earthly  kingdom  of 
Christ  hy  fire  and  sword,  as  did  the  Anabaptists  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men. 
See  SchafF's  Hist.     Page  301. 
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millennium,  and  that  Christ  shall  not  dwell  personally  upon  earth. 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  visionary  theory  of  the  earth,  supposes 
that  the  millennium  will  follow  the  general  judgment  and 
destruction  of  all  the  wicked,  and  accounts  for  the  existence  of 
apostates  and  persecutors  who  shall  afterwards  make  war  upon 
the  saints  by  supposing  them  to  be  "generated  from  the  mud  or 
slime  of  the  new  earth."  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  by  a  theory, 
to  say  the  most  of  it,  as  visionary  and  groundless,  supposes  that 
all  the  wicked,  not  existing  upon  the  earth  when  Christ  makes 
his  advent,  shall  at  the  end  of  the  millennium  be  raised  from 
their  graves,  with  opportunity  to  rise  for  an  open  onslaught  upon 
Christ  and  the  saints. 

This  theory  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation  historically, 
because  it  has  never  been  capable  of  being  stated  in  a  fixed  and 
definite  form.  Truth  is  one  and  the  same;  and  as  the  Scriptures 
are  now  complete,  that  doctrine  which  is  clearly  deducible  from 
them  must  be  capable  of  clear  and  perfect  statement.  This 
theory,  therefore,  which  has  assumed  such  various  and  contra- 
dictory forms,  is  utterly  destitute  of  that  unity,  consistency, 
constancy,  and  universality,  and,  in  a  word,  catholicity,  which  are 
the  essential  marks  of  true  doctrine.  Like  all  other  errors,  this 
fluctuating  heresy  has  only  served  to  test,  determine,  define,  and 
limit  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  second  advent,  and  so  clearly  to  fix 
the  sense  of  Scripture  that  there  has  been  no  variance  or  change 
in  the  expression  of  it  in  the  creeds  of  the  universal  Church. 

Why  then,  it  will  be  objected,  has  this  theory  continued,  with 
more  or  less  prevalency,  to  exist,  and  even  now  to  be  adopted  by 
many  of  our  most  earnest,  zealous,  and  faithful  evangelical  Chris- 
tians ?  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that  the  same  is  true  of 
many  other  opinions  which  are  held  beyond  the  established  form 
of  sound  doctrine ;  and  that  it  has  been  held,  (although,  as  we 
have  seen,  plainly  condemned  in  the  Athanasian  and  other  creeds,) 
because  it  can  be  held  by  those  who  still  hold  to  the  essential 
doctrines  relating  to  the  divinity,  atonement,  and  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ,  but  who  are  too  sentimentally  and  impatiently 
desirous  of  some  more  personal  and  glorious  earthly  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  and  his  Spirit. 
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This  theory,  we  have  seen,  is  also  condemned  by  the  clear, 
constant  and  frequent  testimony  of  Scripture  in  passages  which 
are  not  prophetical,  symbolical,  or  of  doubtful  interpretation,  but 
dogmatical  and  positive. 

This  theory  is  erroneous  in  the  fundamental  rule  of  interpre- 
tation, that  is,  what  is  called  the  literal.  In  a  proper  sense,  this 
canon  of  interpretation  is  of  primary  importance.  It  is  essential, 
first,  to  attain  the  true  text  or  words  of  Scripture,  and  then  to 
ascertain  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  in  relation  to  each 
other.  But  it  is  a  gross  perversion  and  abuse  of  this  canon  to 
interpret  figurative,  symbolical,  typical,  and  prophetic  language 
as  if  it  was  to  be  understood  in  the  true  literal  meaning  of  these 
figures,  symbols,  types,  and  prophecies,  because  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  teaches  is  not  what  is  said  in  figure,  but  what  these  figures 
analogically  convey; — and  because  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
interpreted,  not  as  a  book  of  human  composition,  but  of  divine 
inspiration  and  full  of  the  manifold  wnsdom  and  teaching  of  God, 
the  mere  literal  understanding  of  which  killeth,  while  its  spiritual 
meaning  giveth  life,  converteth  the  soul,  and  is,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  a  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  rule  of 
merely  literal  interpretation  is  heretically  that  of  the  Jews,  who 
while  students  of  the  letter  and  overlooking  the  spirit,  did  not 
see  Christ  in  Scripture,  although  he  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
it.  On  this  very  ground  they  rejected  him  of  whom  Moses  and 
the  prophets  did  write.  They  thus  incurred  the  punishment 
denounced  by  Scripture,  as  the  apostle  says,  "because  they 
knew  him  not  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read 
every  Sabbath  day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning 
him."  (See  Rom.  iii.  2,  and  Wordsworth  in  loco',  also  Acts  xiv. 
21;  John  i.  45;  Acts  xiii.  27-40;  2  Cor.  iii.  6.)  This  rule  of 
baldly  literal  interpretation  ignores  the  apostolic  canon  which  is 
the  analogy  of  faith  and  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  It  dethrones 
Scripture  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  human  record,  and  is  in 
its  nature  essentially  sceptical  and  rationalistic,  and  is  the  false 
light  which  has  lured  Colenso  and  multitudes  at  this  present 
time  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  this  country,  to  teach  for 
doctrines  the  wildest  theories  of  men,  and  to  destroy  the  claims 
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of  Scripture  as  in  all  its  teachings  divine  and  authoritative? 
and  is  most  explicitly  condemned,  both  positively  and  negatively 
by  Christ  in  his  rebukes  of  the  Pharisees;  by  Gabriel  in  his 
annunciations  to  Zacharias  and  Mary;  by  Zacharias,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  in  their  inspired  songs;  by  the  evangelists;  by  Peter, 
(see  Acts  ii.  3-5,  etc.);  by  Paul  (Rom.  Heb.  and  Gal.);  and  by 
the  apostle  James,  as  above  quoted  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem ; 
by  the  early  Fathers  as  an  entire  body ;  and  by  the  wisest  and 
best  interpreters  of  all  churches  and  countries. 

The  reception  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah  ;  the  miraculous  estab- 
lishment, progress,  and  permanency  of  Christianity ;  the  predict- 
ed rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jewish  people ;  the  interpretation 
of  prophecy  given  by  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles,  and  the 
fulfilment  in  Christ  of  innumerable  passages,  and  the  whole  spirit 
and  typical  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  including  many  of 
those  typically  figurative  passages,  upon  the  literal  words  of 
which  this  theory  bases  itself,  and  the  invariable  rejection  from 
the  creeds  of  the  Church  of  this  theory,  though  existing ;  are 
demonstratively  conclusive  against  both  this  theory  and  its  rule 
of  interpretation.  (See  Matthew  xiii.  11-44 ;  John  xviii.  36 ; 
Rom.  xiv.  and  xvii.)  The  whole  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples  are  to  the  effect  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  w^orld, 
not  earthly,  not  an  earthly  dominion  ;  that  in  it  there  should  be 
no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  no  earthly  temple, 
sacrifice,  or  priest.  They  declared  that  its  qualification  for 
membership,  its  promises,  privileges,  profession,  practice,  expe- 
rience, responsibilities,  and  rewards,  are  all  spiritual.  (See, 
further,  Luke  i.  32,  33,  bb,  67-70;  Acts  iii.  13-15,  and  v. 
29-31 ;  Rev.  iii.  7-12,  etc.)  The  whole  spirit  of  apostolic  in- 
struction requires,  therefore,  that  Christians,  as  risen  with  Christ 
above  all  earthly  expectations,  should  set  their  affections,  aims, 
and  hopes  upon  things  above,  upon  the  hope  laid  up  for  us  in 
heaven.  This  theory,  therefore,  which  bases  itself  upon  a  literal, 
self-contradictory,  and  impracticable  interpretation  of  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  (Rev.  xx.  6,)  which  is  in  itself  difficult ;  which 
occurs  in  the  most  highly  figurative  book  of  the  Bible ;  of  which 
a  figurative,   spiritual  interpretation  is  consistent  with  all  the 
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explicit  teachings  of  Scripture  on  all  the  points  involved,  and  the 
assumed  literal  interpretation  of  which  would  involve  a  fun- 
damental doctrine  (that  is,  two  or  more  resurrections  from  the 
dead,)  which  is  no  where  else  authorised,  but  contrariwise,  most 
undoubtedly  excluded, — must  be  regarded  as  contradictory  to 
the  clear  and  uniform  teaching  of  Scripture  as  interpreted  by 
the  clear  and  uniform  interpretation  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  following  articles  have  been  universally  received  by  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  the  common-law  interpretation  of  God's 
inspired  testimony  upon  the  subject  now  under  consideration : 
1.  That  the  earth  was  created  to  be  inhabited  only  by  the  human 
race,  and  that  external  nature  is  strictly  adapted  only  to  such  a 
race  of  inteUigent  beings — "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  "The 
earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men."  (See  also  Gen.  ii; 
Ps.  viii.)  2.  That  all  the  plans  of  the  Divine  Being,  revealed  in 
Scripture,  so  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned,  have  relation  to  a 
race  so  constituted,  and  to  no  intelligent  beings  diiferently  con- 
structed. 3.  That  God,  in  the  dispensation  of  redemption,  has 
provided  a  perfect  scheme  of  moral  agency  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  this  race,  and  that  this  has  been  in  a  gradually  devel- 
oping form  in  operation  since  its  origin,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  until  the  end  of  time, — that  is,  until  the  world  itself  shall 
cease,  with  whose  origin  and  motion  time  began.  4.  That  this 
scheme  of  redemption  or  salvation  (which  are  synonymous  terms) 
is  one,  beginning  with  God's  purpose  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
first  revealed  to  our  fallen  parents  in  Eden  in  the  prophetic 
promise  of  Him  who  was  to  come  as  a  Saviour  or  Redeemer ; 
which  coming  was  manifested  and  set  before  the  faith  of  men 
in  the  sacrificial  and  typical  dispensations  of  the  antediluvian, 
patriarchal,  and  Jewish  covenants ;  fulfilled  in  Christ's  first 
personal  advent  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  to  make  reconcilia- 
tion and  propitiation  through  his  obedience  and  death  ;  and  now, 
under  "this  last  dispensation  which  God  will  ever  give  to  man," 
(Heb.  ix.  26,)  set  before  us  in  the  Scripjtures  in  the  present 
exaltation  and  never-ceasing  mediatorial,  intercessory  work  of 
our  Emmanuel  in  heaven,  and  the  presence  and  operations  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost  on  earth,  and  in  the  constant  prophetic  assurance  of 
Christ's  second  coming  as  our  Emmanuel,  for  the  consummated 
perfection  of  redemption  or  salvation,  when  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  will  be  closed  and  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever,  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus.  5.  That  an  essential  and  most  important  part  of 
this  scheme  consists  in  the  intercessory  work  of  Christ  as  our 
High  Priest  and  Mediator  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,  where  he  ever  liveth  as  a  Priest  upon  his  throne,  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  whom  the  heavens  must  retain  until  the  time 
of  the  restitution  of  all  things.  6.  That  the  gospel,  with  the 
ministry  and  other  instrumentalities  of  the  Church,  through  the 
intercession,  and  under  the  rule  of  Christ,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  divine  blessing  on  these  agencies,  will  be 
the  only  means  of  spreading  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
that  knowledge,  holiness,  felicity,  and  glory,  which  will  alone 
constitute — not  another  millenary  church — but  the  millenary 
state  of  the  Church.  7.  That  there  will  be  only  one  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  that  this  resurrection  will  comprehend  all  the 
righteous  and  wicked  dead  who  shall  have  died  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  until  the  day  of  final  judgment.  ^  8.  That  at 
the  day  of  final — that  is,  universal  and  general — judgment,  every 
human  being  who  has  ever  lived,  or  may  be  then  living  on  the 
earth,  will  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to  be 
judged  according  to  that  which  he  hath  done  in  the  body.  (See 
Rom.  ii.  and  xvii.)  9.  That  at,  or  immediately  after,  the  final 
judgment,  the  earth,  having  been  defiled  by  sin,  and  dishonored 
by  universal  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  its  Creator  and 
Governor,  will  be  literally  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  two  classes 
which  had  constituted  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants,  including 
all  nations  and  ages,  will  '■^  go  away'  to  their  appointed  places 
of  happiness  or  misery,  viz.,  the  righteous  to  heaven,  the  wicked 
to  hell. 

Such  is  the  simple,  accurately  defined,  unvaried,  and  unaltera- 
ble creed  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  throughout  all  ages,  and 
in  all  the  world. 

In  concludinir  this  condensed  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
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second  personal  advent  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  we  will  notice  the  only  plausible  objection  by  which  many 
general  readers  of  Scripture  are  "ignorantly" — that  is,  without 
due  consideration — perplexed  and  led  to  "wrest  to  the  destruc- 
tion" or  weakening  of  their  faith,  that  is,  the  constant  reference 
to  our  Lord's  second  coming,  as  if  imminent  or  at  any  moment 
likely  to  come  to  pass.  Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
solemnities  and  glories  of  our  Lord's  promised  second  appearing, 
are  made  to  bear  with  all  the  pressure  of  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,  as  the  great  practical  motive  by  which  every  Christian 
is  required  to  identify  this  glorious  hope  with  his  daily  devo- 
tions and  meditations,  and  by  which  sinners  are  awakened  by 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  at  once  to  repent  and  be  converted, 
while  the  day  of  their  merciful  visitation  holds  out.  To  under- 
stand this  admitted  and  most  important  character  of  Scripture 
reference  to  our  Lord's  second  advent,  let  it  be  observed,  1.  That 
in  many  passages  of  Scripture  the  time  of  this  second  advent  is 
declared  to  be  purposely  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  men, 
as  one  of  the  secret  things  that  belong  only  to  God,  and  one  of 
the  great  component  parts  of  our  present  moral  and  spiritual 
probation  and  trial  of  faith.  (See  Matt.  xxiv.  36;  Mark  xiii. 
82;  Luke  xii.  40;  Acts  i.  6,  7;  1  Thes.  v.  1-3;  2  Thes.;  2  Peter 
iii.  3,  4,  10;  Rev.  xvi.  15.)  2.  That  it  has  been  shown  that 
many  events,  not  yet  consummated,  occupying  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  are  distinctly  revealed  as  to  occur  before  that 
advent  can  take  place.  3.  The  form  of  language  referred  to 
was  used  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  when  all  the  intervening  events  by  which  its  occur- 
rence was  necessarily  postponed  were  fully  known,  so  that  it 
must  be  explained  on  other  principles  than  the  actual  proximity, 
according  to  our  notions  of  time,  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  and 
must,  under  any  interpretation,  be  more  forcible  now,  since,  with 
whatever  delay,  the  judgment  day  must  be  nearer  to  us  by  at 
least  two  thousand  years.  4.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  Enoch  the 
seventh  from  Adam  (see  Jude,  verse  fourteen,)  based  his  pro- 
phetic preaching  of  the  gospel  upon  the  certainty  of  this  last 
advent  of  our  Saviour,  saying,  "Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with 
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ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all."  Such 
language' was,  therefore,  practically  appropriate,  even  six  thou- 
sand years  ago.  5.  The  apostle  Paul,  to  whom,  by  inspiration 
and  special  visions,  the  whole  future  of  the  Church  was  clearly 
known,  and  who  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  to 
correct  the  opinion  they  had  taken  up  of  an  immediate  advent  of 
Christ,  by  foretelling  future  epochs ;  and  the  apostle  Peter,  who 
wrote  his  Second  Epistle  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  who 
meets  this  precise  difficulty  by  declaring  that,  although  Christ 
had  not  yet  come,  he  would*  certainly  appear  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  that  with  the  Lord  a  thousand  years  were  as  one  day ; 
and  the  apostle  John,  (after  all  the  other  apostles  were  dead,  say 
A.  D.  90,)  who  has  given  in  Revelation  a  chart  of  the  whole  length- 
ened future  course  of  the  Church  militant ; — used  frequently  and 
closed  the  inspired  record  with  the  startling  announcement, 
"Behold,  I  come  quickly."  6.  The  same  form  of  urgent  warn- 
ing and  appeal  has  been  employed  by  the  Church  universal  from 
the  very  beginning  under  "the  sons  of  God,"  who  were  the  sons 
of  Adam,  during  all  the  period  of  the  ante-Christian  era,  and 
since  Christ's  incarnation  until  now.  7.  Bishop  Horsley,  so 
eminent  for  his  biblical,  critical,  and  historical  knowledge,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  after  full  examination,  that  the  "coming  of  our 
Lord,  always  refers  to  his  final  advent."  (See  Sermons  1,  2,  3, 
and  12).  8.  The  rule  for  interpreting  the  order  of  events  in 
the  vast  scheme  of  redemption  is  given  by  the  apostle  Peter, 
"The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men 
(premillenarians)  count  slackness.  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  ^^  Soon 
and  late  are  words,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "whereby  a  compari- 
son is  intended  of  the  mutual  proportions  of  different  intervals  of 
time,  rather  than  of  the  magnitude  of  any  one  by  itself  defined. 
.  .  .  Thus,  although  the  day  of  judgment  was  removed  undoubt- 
edly by  an  interval  of  many  ages  from  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
yet  it  might  in  their  day  be  said  to  be  at  hand,  if  its  distance 
from  them  was  but  a  small  part  of  its  original  distance  from  the 

Creator  of  the  world There  is,  again,  another  use  of  the 

words  soon  and  late,  whereby  any  one  portion  of  time,  taken 
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singly,  is  understood  to  be  compared,  not  with  any  other,  but 
with  the  number  of  events  that  are  to  come  to  pass  in  it  in 
natural  consequence  and  succession.  If  the  events  are  few  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  the  succcession  must  be  slow,  and  the 
time  may  be  called  long.  If  they  are  many,  the  succession 
must  be  quick,  and  the  time  may  be  called  short,  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  events,  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  extent  of  it. 
In  this  last  sense,  the  expressions  denoting  speediness  of  event 
are  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to  our  Lord's  coming.  ...  In 
the  interval  between  our  Lord's  ascension  and  his  coming  again 
to  judgment,  the  world  was  to  be  gradually  prepared  and  ripened 

for  its  end And  when  the  apostles  speak  of  that 

event  as  at  hand,  which  is  to  close  this  great  scheme  of  provi- 
dence— a  scheme  in  its  parts  so  extensive  and  so  various — they 
mean  to  intimate  how  busily  the  great  work  is  going  on,  and 
with  what  confidence,  from  what  they  saw  accomplished  in  their 
own  days,  the  first  Christians  might  expect  in  due  time  the 

promised  consummation And  thus  I  have  shown  that 

our  Lord's  coming,  whenever  it  is  mentioned  by  the  apostles  in 
their  epistles  as  a  motive  to  a  holy  life,  is  always  to  be  taken 
literally  for  his  personal  coming  at  the  last  day."  (See  Dis. 
pp.  8-10.)  9.  Let  it  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption  or  salvation — which  in  the  abstract  mean 
the  same  thing — is  one,  of  which  redemption  or  salvation 
through  the  coming  of  Christ  as  Jesus — that  is,  Jehovah  the 
Saviour — to  save  the  lost,  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  the  end. 
God  gave  Christ  and  Christ  gave  himself  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  As  such,  Christ  was 
promised  and  prefigured,  until,  by  the  incarnation,  he  finished  the 
work  of  atonement  and  ascended  to  heaven  to  perfect  personal 
salvation  in  every  believer,  and  will  come  the  second  time  for  the 
full  and  final  salvation  of  all  his  completed  Church.  This  second 
coming  is,  therefore,  the  next  event  to  all  living,  so  that  no  other 
coming  or  dispensation  can  intervene  or  obstruct  our  view  in 
looking  for  it.  10.  This  leads  to  the  remark  that  in  God's  view 
— to  whom  there  is  no  past,  present,  or  future,  but  one  eternal 
now — the  second  comins  of  Christ   stands   in  immediate  and 
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inseparable  relation  to  his  first.  11.  In  like  manner  to  the 
enwrapt  vision  of  the  prophets,  this  entire  schenae  appeared 
before  them  in  its  unity  and  continuity,  so  that  their  spiritually 
enlightened  eye  looked  at  once  from  its  beginning  in  grace  to  its 
consummation  in  glory.  12.  Such  also  is  the  aspect  in  which 
this  scheme  of  redemption  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  enhghten- 
ed  faith,  hope,  and  expectant,  jubilant  anticipation,  and  longing 
desire.  13.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  any  that  this  Lord 
and  Saviour,  for  whose  glorious  appearing  we  now  joyfully  look, 
though  now  we  see  him  not  bodily — as  he  himself  forewarned  us, 
and  as  the  apostle  Paul  rejoicingly  declares,  it  was  "needful" 
and  "better"  for  us,  and  alone  consistent  with  his  necessary 
presence  and  mediation,  that  we  should  not — yet  believing  in 
and  realising  his  assured,  actual,  and  spiritual  presence  with  us, 
both  personally,  in  his  ubiquitous  manifestation,  and  by  his 
Spirit,  we  rejoice  in  him  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  his 
anticipated  glory.  This  faith  and  hope  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  our  Saviour's  farewell  comforting  discourse  with  his 
disciples,  and,  through  them,  with  his  people  always,  in  which  he 
now  says,  as  it  were,  "I  have  now  finished  the  work  of  salvation 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done  upon  earth,  and  now,  therefore,  I  go  to 
my  Father's  house  in  heaven,  there  to  continue  and  perfect  it  by 
my  mediatorial  and  intercessory  work,  so  that  ye  shall  see  me 
no  more  in  the  flesh,  until  I  appear  the  second  time  unto  all  that 
look  for  me,  to  consummate  the  great  work  of  salvation  iA  your 
heavenly  and  everlasting  glory.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  always 
with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world,  in  my  spiritual  presence  and 
by  my  Holy  Spirit  to  inspire  your  hearts,  indite  your  prayers, 
exalt  your  praises,  fill  you  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  and 
with  all  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
0  that  Christians  would  meditate  more  on  the  priestly  ofiice 
and  intercession  of  our  exalted  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  his  glorious 
character  of  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  so  as  to  be  more 
identified  with  him,  in  all  our  reflections  and  in  all  our  reading 
and  meditations,  and  especially  in  our  prayers,  whether  in  the 
closet,  in  the  family,  or  in  the  house  of  God ;  so  that,  on  these 
solemn  and  interesting  occasions,  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  his 
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gracious  presence,  we  might  be  able  to  approach  the  throne  of 
grace,  not  only  with  more  pious  confidence  and  boldness,  but 
with  more  fervent,  tender,  and  affectionate  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence. 14.  Finally,  let  us  triumphantly  say  that  orur  divine 
Lord — our  life,  our  love,  besides  whom  there  is  none  in  heaven 
and  none  upon  earth  that  we  desire — comes  virtually  with  that 
glorious  grace  with  which  he  shall  appear  the  second  time  unto 
salvation,  to  every  believer  at  the  hour  of  his  departure.  The 
unmistakable  promise,  so  miserably  perverted  by  the  fictitious 
and  unwarranted  expectation  of  a  mere  Jewish,  earthly,  typical, 
and  preparatory  kingdom  here  upon  the  earth,  has  been  hitherto, 
is  now,  and  shall  be  fulfilled,  in  all  its  comforting  and  happy 
experience  to  every  true  believing  heart.  "I  am  with  you  to 
the  end — this  day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise — I  will 
guide  thee  by  my  counsel  and  afterwards  receive  thee  into  glory 
— I  have  prepared  a  place  for  you,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  I 
will  open  for  you  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  will  receive  you 
unto  myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.  And  when 
thou  passest  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  thou 
shalt.  fear  no  evil,  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  my  rod  and  staff 
they  comfort  thee.  To  depart  is  to  be  with  Christ."  (See  James 
V.  7,  8;  Heb.  ix.  24,  26-28;  x.  36,  37  ;  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.;  2  Cor. 
V.  8-10;  Acts  vii.  55-60;  Luke  xvi.  22,  23:  Ps.  xxiii.  46.) 
And  as  it  regards  the  unhappy,  miserable,  infatuated,  and  ever 
to  be  lamented  man,  who  dies  in  his  sins,  unpardoned  and  unre- 
newed, let  it  be  solemnly  remembered,  that  Christ  will  in  the 
hour  of  death  virtually  come  to  him  as  the  great  and  terrible 
judge — "Behold,  the  judge  standeth  at  the  door — behold,  I  come 
quickly — and  the  door  was  shut — and  he  stood  speechless — for 
after  death  is  the  judgment,  when  we  must  all  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ  to  receive  according  to  our  deeds  done  in 
the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil."  And  so  short  will 
the  time  intervening  between  the  sinner's  death  and  the  sinner's 
final  actual  judgment  and  destruction  appear,  that  when  that 
last  day,  the  day  of  wrath,  shall  come,  as  Luther  says,  "Every 
one  will  say,  'Lo,  I  have  but  just  now  died.'  "  0  yes,  it  will  be 
as  the  interval  between  conviction  and  sentence  and  execution  to 
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the  guilty  culprit, — while  to  the  righteous  it  will  be  like  the 
seven  years  of  Jacob's  loving  and  hopeful  toil  for  Rachel. 
"Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be 
with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou 
hast  given  me." 

NoTK. — Since  closing  the  article,  we  have  met  with  a  beautiful  confirmation  of  the 
closing  point,  in  Stier's  Words  of  Jesus,  vol.  ix.  pages  447-8,  on  the  Epistle  of  James, 
V.  7-9:  "St.  James  could  in  his  day  predict  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  at  hand,  and 
his  word  was  soon  confirmed.  But  aft«r  this  first  typical  coming  of  the  Lord  to 
judgment  upon  Israel,  the  faithful  always  regarded  the  reserved  and  proper  day  of 
judgment  and  redemption,  the  last  coming  of  their  Lord,  as  near.  When  he  shall 
come  the  second  time.  (See  page  448.)  .....  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  there 
should  be  a  reality  in  the  continual  presentation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  near. 
Every  generation  should  wait  for  his   day,  for  to  every  generation  and  to  every 

mortal,  the  Lord  already  comes  in  death Because,  for  wise  reasons,  the 

interval  between  death  and  the  last  day  is  concealed  from  us,  and  the  day  of  our 
death  is  dark.  The  Scripture  sets  before  us  instead,  the  day  of  Christ's  revelation  as* 
the  bright  goal  of  our  expectations,  and  believers  are  generally,  in  the  New  Testament, 
(since  the  Lord's  Parables,)  those  who  wait  for  the  Lord." 


ARTICLE  V. 

Ilistoire  de  Jules  Cesar.  Par  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  Napoleon 
III.  Tomes  premier  et  second.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  et 
Cie.,  Libraires-Editeurs.    443  et  445  Broadway.     1865, 1866. 

History  of  Julius  Ccesar.  Vols.  I  &  II.  New  York :  Harper 
k  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square :  1865,  1866 :  pp. 
463,  659,  8  vo. 


The  History  of  Julius  Caesar  is  but  another  name  for  the 
history  of  the  change  of  the  great  Republic  of  Rome  into  that 
renowned  Empire  which  embraced  in  its  circumference  the  civil- 
ised world.  Whether,  at  that  particular  juncture,  there  w^as  a 
poHtical  necessity  for  such  a  change,  is  a  question  whose  decision 
will  not  materially  alter  our  estimation  of  the  means  by  which  it 
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was  effected.  Caesar  represents  that  change.  Through  a  Hfe- 
time  of  plotting,  and  with  consummate  genius,  he  made  himself 
in  all  but  name  a  monarch,  annulling  by  the  sword  the  antagon- 
ism of  rival  factions,  concentrating  in  himself  the  authority  of 
the  senatorial  or  constitutional  party,  crushing  out  the  liberties 
of  the  democratic  populace  who  had  elevated  him  at  first  to 
power,  and  consolidating  under  a  more  efficient,  because  a  less 
complicated  system  of  government,  the  Republic's  vast  conquests 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Nile,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  England,  his  character  and  achievements 
have  of  late  been  set  forth,  though  with  different  views,  by  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  in  Merivale's  "  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire!"  This  careful,  elaborate,  and  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  Napoleon,  reflects  honor  upon 
the  learning  and  industry  of  his  majesty,  engrossed  as  he  is  with 
the  cares  of  his  own  large  empire,  and  confers,  coming  from 
such  a  source,  honor  upon  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  hero 
to  whose  life  and  actions  he  has  devoted  for  many  years  his 
studious  attention.  If  ambition  for  scholarly  distinction  had 
chiefly  influenced  Napoleon  in  editing  this  work,  perhaps  he 
would  have  addressed  it  in  a  different  form  to  the  little  world  of 
students  who  are  especially  learned  in  classical  criticism,  instead 
of  publishing  it,  as  he  has  done,  in  a  popular  form  for  general 
reading.  But  he  has  done  wisely;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  a  prince, 
when  he  would  instruct  his  people,  to  do  so  in  their  own  language, 
and  without  the  pedantry  of  a  Basilicon  Doron.  There  is  a 
significance  in  the  selection  of  such  a  theme  by  such  a  writer  at 
the  present  time,  more  than  is  the  case  ordinarily  in  the  repro- 
duction of  classical  subjects.  If  it  shall  be  in  our  power  to  make 
manifest  the  design  of  this  '•^Histoire  de  Jules  Cesar,'"  much  will 
have  been  accomplished  towards  its  criticism,  by  establishing  the 
true  point  of  view  from  which  we  should  regard  it. 

The  classics,  besides  the  interesting  knowledge  they  contain, 
and  the  intellectual  enjoyment  they  afford  by  exquisite  master- 
pieces in  almost  every  variety  of  composition,  are  a  great  store- 
house of  literary  models  and  of  subjects  for  the  meditation  of 
philosophers  and  statesmen.     Useful  as  they  have  been  through 
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many  generations  .and  throughout  Christendom  for  the  mental 
training  and  instruction  of  the  young,  they  have  been  found 
worthy  also  of  the  study  of  monarchs  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power.  There  is  a  suitableness  in  King  Alfred's  translating 
Boethius  De  Oonsolatione  PliilosopMce,  as  there  is  in  Napoleon's 
editing  a  history  of  Coesar;  and  it  will  be  still  more  in  keeping 
with  his  position,  (though  he  is  too  far  superior  for  any  personal 
comparison  with  Caesar's  successor,)  if  he  shall  next  engage  in 
a  history  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  His  uncle,  styled  by 
Michelet  ^'our  own  Caesar,"  occupied  a  portion  of  his  time  at  St. 
Helena,  in  dictating  strictures  on  the  military  achievements  of 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  said  that  Charlemagne 
spoke  Latin  and  read  Greek.  We  know  from  Walpole's  "Royal 
Authors"  that  the  classics  were  familiar  to  many  of  England's 
sovereigns.  Queen  Elizabeth,  inheriting  her  father's  title  of 
Defensor  Fidei,  gained  by  his  Latin  essay,  was  herself  skilled  in 
the  classics,  and  during  the  anxious  period  that  preceded  her 
elevation  to  the  throne,  turned  suitably  to  translating  the  same 
work  which  had  engaged  the  pen  of  Alfred.  In  our  day,  it 
would  be  an  exception  if  a  monarch  in  Europe  were  unacquainted 
with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome;  though  the  avocation 
of  princes  seldom  affords  such  leisure  as  Frederick  of  Prussia 
enjoyed  for  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  for  authorship. 

Books  become  our  favorites  as  they  suit  our  mental  growth, 
opinions,  experience  in  life,  or  even  our  transient  moods  of  feel- 
ing. And  if  we  have  been  early  associated  with  classic  authors, 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  recur  to  them  for  reading  adapted  to 
our  dispositions.  We  choose  among  them,  as  we  make  choice  of 
our  friends  among  the  long  known  companions  of  our  youth. 
But  in  a  wider  view  we  may  notice  among  nations  likewise — for 
they  too  have  their  intellectual  phases,  changes  of  taste  and 
opinion,  capricious  fancies  and  fickle  moods — that  the  classics 
recur  from  time  to  time  in  greater  or  less  prominence  of  appre- 
ciation. It  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before  us  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  this  point.  It  may  show  whether  it  is  simply  in 
consequence  of  some  popular  recurrence  of  the  topic,  that  these 
volumes  are  introduced  to  our  attention,  or  whether  apart  from 
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or  in  addition  to  this,  some  particulai'  lesson  is  meant  to  be 
taught  in  this  History  of  Julius  Caesar. 

As  all  Christian  nations  study  the  classics,  and  have,  as  it 
were,  a  common  library  of  them,  the  authors  in  most  esteem  at 
any  time  may  be  indicative,  within  the  range  of  classic  subjects, 
of  the  prevailing  objects  of  study,  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
taste  and  even  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  educated  classes.  We 
say  may  he^  for  it  would  require  some  research  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this  opinion.  In  support  of  it,  we  may  notice  that  the 
Carmina  of  Horace,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  have 
recently  appeared  in  England  in  the  polished  version  of  Lord 
Ravensworth  and  Lord  Derby,  almost  simultaneously  with  three 
other  translations  of  high  literary  merit.  At  this  distance  we 
would  not  venture  to  infer  from  such  renewed  devotion  to  this 
poet  that  there  is  to  any  considerable  degree  a  tone  prevailing, 
under  the  protection  of  which  Swinburne,  emulating  the  looser 
effusions  of  the  Venusian  bard,  has  dared  to  put  forth  his  ama- 
tory lyrics,  and  his  defensive  Canidian  explanation.  We  would 
rather  infer,  and  think  we  might  make  the  inference  with 
certainty,  that  the  increased  melody  of  poetic  English  exhibited 
in  artistic  excellence  by  Tennyson  has  furnished  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  mere  versification,  which,  leading  to  a  comparison  between 
our  present  English  poetry  and  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age, 
has  suggested  our  capability  of  translating  with  more  success 
now  than  Pope  or  Drydcn  could  have  achieved,  those  Odes 
whose  greatest  charm  consists  in  the  mellifluous  perfection  of 
their  style.  We  may  take  another  view  of  the  popular  reintro- 
duction  of  the  Carmina^  and  refer  it  to  the  influence  of  Moore's 
Melodies,  Burns's  Songs,  Campbell's  National  Odes,  and  other 
excellent  productions  of  this  kind,  which  have  occasioned  an 
outpouring  of  lyrics  so  abundant  and  wide-spread  as  to  charac- 
terise this  period  of  English  poetic  literature,  and  may  indeed 
give  to  it  hereafter  the  denomination  of  the  lyric  period.  In 
addition  to  recent  themes,  the  reliques  of  old  native  songs  and 
ballads  have  been  searched  for  throughout  the  realm,  and  the 
muse  has  not  disdained  excursions  to  other  climes.  By  the  side 
of  Percy  and  Ellis,  we  find  Lockhart  with  his  Ballads  of  Spain, 
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and  Macaulay  with  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  and  with  them 
what  more  worthy  minstrel  could  be  placed  than  the  favorite 
^^ Bomanoe  jidicen  lyrce^''  who  for  so  many  centuries  has  dehghted 
the  hearts  of  men?  With  respect  to  this  poet  we  may  make 
another  observation.  The  love  of  satire  has  never  been  charac- 
teristically prevalent  in  England.  But  a  little  of  it  has  always 
been  acceptable,  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  general  spirit 
of  it  has  been  that  of  the  later  Greek  comedy,  and  of  the  sportive 
Horatian  satire,  rather  than  of  personal  invective  or  the  bitter 
truculence  of  Juvenal.  This  preference  of  Horace  to  Juvenal, 
while  it  occasions  again  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
former,  truly  indicates  the  humane  and  generous  culture  of 
English  society. 

We  might  strengthen  our  opinion  by  turning  to  the  period 
when  Pastorals  were  fashionable,  and  Virgil  and  Theocritus 
brought  forth  their  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  till  all  were 
wearied  with  Corydon  and  Phillis.  We  believe  that  Martial  and 
the  anthology  come  in  vogue  when  epigram  follows,  epigram  in 
city  and  in  court;  that  when  ^  taste  for  biography  prevails, 
Plutarch  revives;  that  Herodotus  reappears  when  public  curios- 
ity delights  in  strange  adventures  and  tales  of  distant  lands; 
that  Suetonius  hands  his  Court  Memoirs  to  those  who  are  pleased 
with  Grammont  and  DuBarry ;  and  that  the  Greek  tragedians 
walk  arm  in  arm  with  French  dramatists.  What  shall  we  say  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  have  held  from  time  to  time  intimate 
communion  with  theologians,  metaphysicians,  and  explorers  in 
physical  science,  and  have  distinguished  by  their  influence  long 
periods  in  the  struggling  course  of  philosophy?  In  their  life- 
time they  had  not  greater  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  Athenians, 
than  they  had  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  adaptability  to  supply  in  ways  so  various  our  mental 
appetencies,  individual  and  national^  has  identified  the  literatur:^ 
of  Greece  and  Rome  with  modern  education.  Arabia  may 
furnish  her  spices,  and  China  her  teas ;  but  their  books — and  all 
books  not  associated  wdth  European  civilisation — will  never  be 
much  more  to  us  than  foreign  curiosities.  In  every  upheaval 
with  us  of  the  mass  of  minds  which  make  up  a  thinking  people. 
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one  or  more  of  the  classic  authors  crop  out,  as  it  were,  alongside 
of  new  aspirants  for  enduring  favor,  but  who  are  destined  soon 
to  disintegrate  and  disappear,  except  when  such  a  spirit  as 
Diodati  or  Galileo  catches  with  the  intuition  of  genius  the  vigor 
of  an  approaching  era  of  untrammelled  thought,  or  a  Cervantes 
perpetuates  the  recollection  of  a  great  institution  vfaning  into  a 
dream  of  the  past,  or  a  LeSage  with  delightful  skill  portrays  the 
manners  of  an  age  affected  by  peculiar  influences,  or  a  Gibbon 
unfolds  before  us  the  grand  panorama  of  an  Empire's  decline  and 
fall,  or  other  gifted  minds  appear  to  leave  their  impress  on  the 
world  and  receive  its  award  of  immortality. 

The  immortality  of  a  book  seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  earthly  lives  by  which  it  exists,  and  to  have  a  kind  of  sleep- 
ing and  waking  alternation.  Perhaps  we  do  not  use  the  proper 
word  in  calling  a  literary  work  immortal.  We  lack  a  word  for 
the  idea  of  an  existence  continued  by  resuscitation  or  reinvigor- 
ation  of  powers  not  dormant  but  ceased — having  in  themselves 
no  principle  of  life,  but  a  capacity  for  life  through  the  vivifying 
touch  of  an  exterior  power.  We  may  be  permitted  to  descend 
lower  than  this,  and  leaving  out  of  view  the  qualities  of  thought 
which  give  to  a  book  the  idea  of  a  living  power,  look  upon 
literary  works  as  pieces  of  mechanism  capable  of  being  set  in 
action,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  them  permanent, 
might  be  called  immortal  in  the  sense,  nearly,  in  which  we  speak 
of  a  poem  or  history  as  immortal.  It  was  but  a  slight  similitude 
of  endurance  that  justified  Horace  in  calling  a  literary  work  a 
^'monumentum.''  Father  Ennius  had  come  nearer  the  truth: 
"Vohto  vivu'  per  ora  virum."  Yet  the  alternation  of  darkness 
and  of  cessation  of  functions  came  upon  his  immortality  when 
his  countrymen  were  no  longer  interested  in  what  he  had  pictured, 
or  when  an  improved  intelHgence,  using  a  less  defective  language, 
reproduced  the  same  materials  in  a  more  charming  form ;  and  the 
volito  vivus  folded  his  wings  and  drooped  to  his  destined  obscura- 
tion. But  could  we  now  recover  the  works  that  bear  his  name, 
triumphant  would  he  revive,  resplendent  with  commentaries  and 
emendations,  to  become  for  a  period  the  favorite  of  scholars  to 
whose  wonderful  acquirements  in  criticism  he  would  be  more 
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indebted  than  to  his  own  merits  for  the  repluming  of  his  immor- 
tal wings.  His  recurrence  would  be  due  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  material  furnished  to  the  intellectual  appetency  of  the  age. 
We  would  relinquish  him  for  a  while  to  Germany,  and  name  him 
as  indicative  of  the  philological  erudition  of  the  celebrated  uni- 
versities of  that  nation  of  scholars. 

We  presume  that  in  every  country  in  Europe  the  same  causes 
of  the  recurrence  of  classic  authors  and  subjects  may  be  traced. 
It  appears,  from  notices  we  have  seen,  that  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  history  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire.  Merivale  observes,  (in  I860,)  "The  scanty  illustration 
of  these  times  by  English  writers  has  been  amply  compensated 
by  the  abundance  and  copiousness  of  the  contributions  of  conti- 
nental scholars.  The  volumes  of  Michelet,  Amed^e  Thierry, 
Duruy,  Hoeck,  Abeken,  and  others,  have  lain  open  before  me 
throughout  the  course  of  my  own  studies ;  and  the  elaborate 
work  of  Drumann,  in  which  he  has  amassed  every  notice  of 
antiquity,"  etc.  In  the  notes  to  the  Emperor's  History  of 
Caesar,  references  are  made,  almost  without  exception,  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authorities  connected  directly  or  incidentally 
with  his  subject.  Scarcely  a  statement  is  made  without  reference 
to  authorities,  and  the  whole  body  of  these  (with  the  strange 
exception  of  the  poets)  seem  to  have  been  made  tributary  to  his 
plan  of  an  independent  historical  investigation.  We  may  con- 
clude, then,  that  the  subject  of  Caesar  is  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  historical  inquiry  which  marks  the  times — in  accordance 
with  the  special  recurrence  of  the  theme  of  Caesar,  his  character, 
and  achievements.  What  views  have  been  presented  to  the  public 
in  the  treatises  above  mentioned,  we  are  unable  to  say,  except  in 
the  case  of  Michelet.  The  Emperor's  work,  though  it  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  publications  of  other  writers,  does  not 
profess  to  discuss  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 
His  object  appears  to  be  as  follows :  From  the  imperial  throne, 
with  hand  uplifted,  and  depending  on  no  modern  writer's  assist- 
ance, he  teaches  the  people  a  lesson  for  the  present  by  an  exam- 
ple of  the  past,  and  he  brings  to  his  side  for  its  enforcement  the 
august  presence  of  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans. 
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He  would  say,  (we  think,)  and  say  truly,  "By  this  witness,  I  con- 
jure you,  my  people,  struggle  not  madly  against  the  decrees  of 
Providence !  When  the  spirit  of  old  institutions  hath  perished,  a 
new  system  begins,  and  happy  are  they  who  have  wisdom  to 
recognise  as  a  harbinger  of  blessings  the  dawning  era  of  improve- 
ment, of  prosperity,  of  peace,  of  security  and  a  higher  civiHsa- 
tion  !"  We  beheve  this  to  be  the  principal  design  of  the  History 
of  Caesar. 

We  have  already  paused  so  long  on  the  threshold  of  our  sub- 
ject in  speaking  of  the  ancient  authors,  that  now  when  a  hero  is 
to  be  reproduced  we  may  be  indulged,  before  we  look  upon  him, 
in  one  thought  more  to  express  the  diiference  which,  no  doubt, 
we  all  feel  between  welcoming  back  the  authors  themselves  and 
the  heroes  they  describe,  were  it  in  our  power  to  recall  them  to 
earth.  It  seems  to  ourselves  that  many  a  weary  mile  would  be 
trod,  to  take  cordially  by  the  hand  those  whose  aesthetic  taste, 
refined  philosophy,  search  after  knowledge,  and  eager  longing 
for  the  full  light  of  truth,  breathed  in  glowing  words,  and  all  the 
fascinating  beauty  of  language,  made  us  admire  them  and  sym- 
pathise with  them  when  we  were  young,  and  as  we  grew  older 
almost  love  them;  these  we  would  go  forth  to  welcome  to  our 
homes,  and  feel  honored  to  be  permitted  to  take  off  their  dusty 
sandals  and  refresh  the  long  wished  for  friends  with  good  cheer, 
and  hear  them  speak.  But  as  for  very  many  of  the  heroes  of  their 
books,  if  these  were  reported  coming,  we  would  raise  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  bind  them  with  chains,  and  imprison  them  in  the 
penitentiary  for  life.  Keats,  in  his  Hyperion,. describes  a  vast, 
dim  cavern,  wherein  lay  the  Titans,  fate-bound,  beings  of  an 
epoch  forever  past;  there,  we  can  imagine,  have  come  to  join 
the  giant  race,  at  intervals  of  centuries,  which  to  them  may  have 
seemed  but  passing  days,  the  potent  spirits  of  mortals  born,  who 
with  Titanic  power  have  swayed  the  realms  of  earth.  Their 
epochs,  too,  are  forever  past.  The  advancing  spirals  of  human 
destiny  sweep  upwards  in  unceasing  rounds,  and  the  mighty  of 
the  olden  time,  could  they  be  recalled,  would  have  to  be  suited 
to  our  day  by  a  reconstruction  on  the  Pythagorean  process,  and 
reappear  as  mere  germs.     For  what  could  we  do  with  a  destruc- 
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tive  Dinotherium  or  Mastodon  roaming  at  large?  What  use 
would  there  be  in  living  Megalosauri  or  political  monsters  setting 
at  nought  all  precedents,  like  Mirabeau  "swallowing  all  formulae," 
trampling  down  institutions,  and  overturning  the  harmonious 
arrangements  of  modern  international  equilibrium  !  Though  we 
draw  lessons  of  instruction  from  the  history  of  his  deeds,  let  the 
oriental  Timour  lie  in  the  Titans'  cave  with  Ceus,  and  Cottus, 
and  Enceladus,  "and  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be  told;" 
there,  too,  let  Alexander  of  Macedon  take  his  long  rest,  and 
Julius  Caesar,  under  whose  statue  was  written.  He  is  a  demi-god ! 
But  lo !  he  comes,  at  the  call  of  an  emperor — perhaps  no  other 
summons  would  have  brought  him  forth  from  the  dim  cavern — and 
with  him  appears,  somewhat  j'eluctantly,  another,  with  thought- 
ful look  and  folded  arms,  crowned  with  majesty,  at  whose  name 
Europe  was  wont  to  tremble,  the  latest  admitted  among  the 
Titans;  by  his  side  stalks  the  Divus  Julius  who  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago  plunged  his  Gallic  legions  over  the  Rubicon — tall  in 
stature,  with  pale  and  care-worn  features,  and  dark  and  piercing 
eyes;  negligently  around  him  falls  his  triumphal  robe;  and  to 
conceal  the  baldness  of  his  forehead,  he  wears  a  perpetual  laurel 
wreath.  Twice  in  his  short  Preface,  has  the  Emperor  coupled 
their  names  together.  "En  effet,  ni  le  meurtre  de  C^sar,  ni  la 
captivity  de  Sainte-H^lene,  n'ont  pu  d^truire  sans  retour  deux 
causes  populaires  renversdes  par  une  ligue  se  couvrant  du  masque 
de  la  liberty.  Brutus,  en  tuant  Cdsar,  a  plongd  Rome  dans 
les  horreurs  de  la  guerre  civile;  il  n'  a  pas  empechd  le  regne 
d'Auguste,  mais  il  a  rendu  possibles  ceux  de  N^ron  et  de  CaH- 
gula.  L'  ostracisme  de  Napoleon  par  I'Europe  conjur^e  n'  a 
pas  non  plus  empech^  I'Empire  de  ressusciter."  "Lorsquela 
Providence  suscite  des  hommes  tels  que  C^sar,  Charlemagne, 
Napoleon,  c'est  pour  tracer  aux  peuples  la  voie  qu'ils  doivent 
suivre,  marquer  du  sceau  de  leur  g^nie  une  ^re  nouvelle,  et 
accomphr  en  quelques  anndes  le  travail  de  plusieurs  si^cles." 

Passing  by  the  lesson  inculcated  in  this  parallelism,  and  turn- 
ing from  Napoleon  the  Great,  whom  we  admire  more  than  Caesar, 
it  is  our  privilege  to  gaze  upon  the  latter  with  the  feelings  with 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  frc 
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have  traced  him  in  Suetonius,  stained  with  gross  immoraUties 
and  adulteries,  a  votary  of  the  goddess  from  whom  he  proclaimed 
himself  lineally  descended ;  recklessly  contracting  enormous  debts 
for  the  means  of  bribery,  and  by  means  of  the  indebtedness  itself 
securing  the  interest  of  his  creditors  in  his  elevation  to  power  as 
the  only  source  of  payment;  unscrupulous  in  the  means  of 
accomplishing  his  purposes ;  patient  and  persevering  in  his 
steady. career  of  self-aggrandizement,  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phetic remark  of  the  aristocrat  Sulla,  ''Caesari  multos  Marios 
inesse,"  to  his  aedileship,  which  disclosed  the  dangerous  tiature 
of  his  ambition,  to  his  consulship  in  Avhich  he  unconstitutionally 
thrust  aside  his  colleague,  and  it  became  "Julio  et  Csesare 
consulibus,"  confirming  his  imperious  disposition  for  that  sole 
domination  "quam  aetate  prima  concupisset,"  to  the  final  posses- 
sion of  unlimited  power  by  military  usurpation,  when  he  said 
"Nihil  esse  Rempublicam,  appellationem  modo,"  and  Cato  com- 
paring with  the  course  of  others  his  deliberate  persistence  in 
undermining  the  liberties  of  the  State,  uttered  the  crowning 
denunciation  "Unum  ex  omnibus  Caesar  em  ad  evertendum  Rem- 
publicam sobrium  accessisse."  Criminality  is  not  lessened  by 
the  successful  consummation  of  bold  schemes ;  though  we  are  too 
prone  to  admire  the  courage,  shrewdness,  and  intellectual  force, 
which  accomplish  the  result. 

This  brief  outline  of  Caesar's  character  from  Suetonius,  might 
easily  be  corroborated  by  quotations  from  Plutarch,*  and  from 
the  more  minute  treatise  of  Dion  Cassius,  and  from  the  spirited 
narrative  of  Appian,  who  tells  us  that  when  Caesar  wished  to 
retain  military  command,  until  clothed  again  with  consular 
power,  and  opposition  was  made  by  the  Senate  to  his  request, 
he  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  sword  and  said,  "This  will  gain  it 
for  me."  But  particularly  would  we  rest  on  the  authority  of 
the  letters  of  Cicero,  whose  intimate  association  through  a  long 
public  life  with  the  leaders  of  the  State,  and  whose  friendly 

*  Pint.  Vit.  Ca3s.  Chaps.  6,  8,  11,  and  28. — See  also  Appian,  Book 
ii.  Chaps.  6.  9,  28,  and  30. — We  need  not  accumulate  references.  Those 
who  wish  can  readily  find  what  is  said  by  tliose  authors,  and  by  Aul.  Gel- 
lius,  Paterculus,  and  others. 
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relations  "with  Pompey  and  Caesar,  gave  him  most  reUable  knowl- 
edge of  their  character  and  designs,  while  his  opinions  come. from 
a  sagacious  and  reflecting  mind,  imbued  with  a  patriotism  that 
then  actuated  but  few  others,  such  as  Catullus  and  Cato;  for 
Pompey's  principles  of  patriotism  were  so  much  like  Caesar's, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  years  counterpoised  in 
opposite  scales  of  the  balance,  till  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  pre- 
vailed with  a  Brennus-like  '^vae  victis,"  and  the  '^gladius  pon- 
deri  additus."'^ 

We  append  a  few  extracts  from  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus, 
beginning  at  the  time  when  Caesar  had  not  yet  set  out  from 
Gaul :  "  The  power  of  Caesar  renders  our  situation  too  serious 
for  trifling.  Nay,  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  better  to  yield 
to  his  terms  than  to  decide  by  the  sword.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
oppose  him,  having  for  ten  years  fostered  his  power  against  our- 
selves." ''When  the  stream  of  his  power  was  weak,  it  might 
have  easily  been  stopped.  But  now  he  is  master  of  eleven  legions, 
and  as  much  cavalry  as  he  pleases  to  draw  into  the  field.  Think 
of  the  towns  beyond  the  Po,  upon  the  mob  at  Rome,  upon  so 
great  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  upon  a  profligate  rising  gener- 
ation, upon  a  general  with  such  sagacity  to  contrive,  and  such 
boldness  to  execute."  "  Mistaken,  wretched  man !  insensible  to 
every 'idea  of  true  glory!  He  pretends  that  all  he  does  is  to 
maintain  his  dignity.  But  can  dignity  exist  without  virtue  ?  Is 
it  compatible  with  virtue  to  continue  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
without  the  voice  of  the  people  to  authorise  him,  and  to  seize 
cities  inhabited  by  Romans,  that  he  may  open  a  more  easy 
passage  to  the  heart  of  his  country  ?  Not  to  mention  the  can- 
celling of  the  national  debts,  the  recall  of  the  banished,  and  a 
thousand  crimes  that  are  yet  to  be  perpetrated  before  he  can 
rear  the  temple  of  tyrannic  power,  the  only  deity  he  worships.  I 
do  not  envy  his  greatness.  I  had  rather  spend  one  day  with 
you  in  the  sunny  walks  of  Lucretum  than  be  a  monarch  over 
innumerable  kingdoms  by  guilt  like  his."  "It  is  certain  that 
Caesar,  even  upon  despatching  Lucius  Caesar  with  his  proposals 
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for  an  accommodation,  has  carried  on  his  operations  with  greater 
vigor  than  ever,  by  '^seizing  posts,  and-  forming  a  strong  Hne  of 
garrisons.  What  a  ruffian  ! — what  a  robber  he  is  !"  "But  will 
you  then  be  able  to  look  upon  a  usurper  ?  I  answer,  there  is 
little  difference  in  looking  upon  his  person  and  hearing  of  his 
actions."  "Now,  you  are  not  to  imagine  that  there  is  in  all 
Italy  one  unprincipled  man  who  has  not  joined  Caesar.  I  saw 
the  general  rendezvous  of  them  at  Formise.  I  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them  beforehand,  (nor  indeed  did  I  ever  look  upon  them 
as  any  other  than  beasts  of  prey,)  but  I  never  before  saw  them 
in  one  group."  "Should  he  be  victorious,  I  foresee  a  general 
massacre,  the  plunder  of  private  property,  the  return  of  exiles,  a 
general  bankruptcy,  the  advancement  of  the  most  profligate  to 
the  highest  places  of  government,  and  a  tyranny  insupportable, 
not  only  to  Roman  citizens,  but  to  eastern  slaves."  Indeed,  if 
we  had  no  histories  or  biographies  of  Caesar,  we  might,  from 
Cicero's  Letters  alone,  form  a  consecutive  view  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  usurper  rose  to  power,  from  the  audacious  triumvirate, 
as  it  is  called,  and  his  first  consulship,  when,  though  in  the  incip- 
iency  of  his  career,  he  was  "  too  powerful  for  the  constitution," 
till  he  had  reduced  the  State  to  subordination  to  his  will,  and 
could  say,  "  I  will  be  the  source  of  public  honors." 

The  translations  we  have  adopted  from  Guthrie,  though  not 
always  accurate,  sufficiently  exhibit  Cicero's  private  opinion  of 
Caesar.  The  politic  flatteries  in  his  orations  may  be  read  in 
Napoleon's  History.  On  this  subject,  the  world,  it  may  be  said, 
has  been,  from  the  time  of  the  events,  settled  in  its  convictions. 
We  have  been  taught  how  to  regard  Caesar  by  his  own  contem- 
poraries. The  honest  though  impracticable  Cato  warned  the 
people  that  "  it  was  neither  the  Germans  nor  Gauls  they  had  to 
fear,  but  this  ambitious  man,  whose  designs  were  apparent  to 
everybody."  If  there  have  been  hitherto  apologists  for  Caesar, 
it  has  been,  we  believe,  not  to  gainsay  the  established  estimate 
of  his  character,  but  to  advance  extenuating  circumstances  to 
justify  his  usurpation.  The  Emperor  Ndpoleon  enters  more 
particularly  than  others  have  done  into  a  vindication  of  the 
character  of  his  hero.     To  this  vindication  we  will  return  after 
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we  shall  h^ve  considered  a  few  points  in  further  illustration  of 
the  view  generally  entertained  on  this  subject. 

The  condition  of  the  republic,  and  the  means  and  opportuni- 
ties which  rendered  possible  such  a  career  as  Caesar's,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  causes  which  produced  the  political  necessity  (we 
will  admit  that  such  necessity  existed)  for  a  change  from  a  re- 
pubhcan  to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  could  scarcely  be 
appreciated  in  an  epitome  of  events,  but  would  require  an  expo- 
sition of  changes  in  the  laws,  customs,  and  character  of  the 
commonwealth  through  many  generations.  But  the  success  of 
Caesar  may  more  especially  be  attributed  to  three  causes  which 
can  be  briefly  set  forth. 

1.  The  abolition  of  kings  seemed,  says  Livy,  to  give  origin  to 
Roman  liberty,  because  there  followed  an  annual  election  of 
rulers ;  but  there  was  no  diminution  of  kingly  power.  All  the 
rights  and  insignia  of  royalty  were  held  by  the  first  consuls. 
The  administration  of  the  government  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  patrician  order.  The  commonalty  or  plehs,  however,  on 
whom  fell  the  burdens  of  the  State,  were  naturally  increasing  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  soon  began  to  claim  a 
share  in  the  government.  Thus  an  antagonism  sprang  up  which 
marks  the  whole  history  of  the  republic.  The  more  important 
stages  in  the  progress  of  plebeian  power  may  be  exhibited  as 
follows,  extending  through  about  four  centuries.  The  Senate 
was  augmented  from  the  plehs  ;  the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer 
led  to  the  election  of  popular  inviolable  tribunes  with  a  veto 
power ;  an  agrarian  law  was  proposed,  giving  the  plehs  a  share 
of  the  ager  puhlicus ;  the  Valerian  law  established  an  appeal 
from  all  magistrates  to  the  people ;  they  gained  the  right  of 
electing  one  patrician  consul ;  the  plebeian  magistrates  were  no 
longer  elected  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  trihutim ;  what  the 
people  ordained  trihutim  was  binding  upon  the  whole  populus ; 
the  law  of  Canuleius  de  connuhio  patrum  et  plebis  was  confirmed ; 
the  demand  for  the  right  of  the  plehs  to  the  consulship  was 
temporarily  avoided  by  the  Senate  by  the  appointment  of  six 
military  tribunes  from  both  classes  with  consular  power;  demands 
were  renewed  for  a  share  of  the  public  conquered  lands  in  Italy ; 
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though  the  efforts  to  elevate  the  plebeian  order  to  political 
equality  with  the  Patricians  were  again  and  again  baffled  or 
eluded,  yet  the  popular  cause,  supported  socially  by  the  Can- 
uleian  law,  was  constantly  gaining  strength ;  at  length  one 
plebeian  consul  could  be  elected,  but  the  judicial  power  of  the 
office  was  transferred  to  a  patrician  prgetor;  the  dictatorship 
and  censorship  followed,  and  by  the  lex  Ogulnia  plebeians  were 
eligible  to  the  priestly  office,  and  any  of  their  class  who  were 
worthy  had  opened  to  them  (Tiominally  at  least)  a  participation 
in  all  the  honors  of  the  republic.  But  with  the  temporary  close 
of  political  strifes  began  others  springing  from  social  causes; 
conflicts  between  wealth  and  poverty,  propositions  for  canceUing 
debts,  agrarianism  resulting  in  fierce  party  spirit,  in  popular 
tumults  and  civil  slaughter;  distress,  oppression,  corruption  of 
morals ;  and  soon  there  set  in — away  from  the  democratic  form 
of  rule  towards  which  the  constitution  seemed  tending — a  strong 
divergence  towards  an  absolutism  of  wealth  and  of  senatorial 
power,  made  stronger  by  the  expanding  military  operations 
entered  upon  with  avidity  when  Italy  had  yielded  to  Rome,  and 
stronger  still  by  the  prestige  of  patrician  imperators,  who  year 
by  year  returned  with  dazzling  triumphs,  and  bestowed  upon  the 
eager  plehs  circus-shows  and  holiday-profusion  of  gifts  in  money 
and  food.  The  decay  of  Roman  virtue  became  steady  and  rapid. 
Each  generation  could  say — 

Damnosa  quid  nou  iinminuit  dies  ! 

iEtas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 

Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

In  the  civil  wars,  the  bloody  struggle  of  Marius  (the  champion 
of  the  plehs,)  and  Cinna  against  Sulla,  left  the  aristocratic  party 
triumphant,  and  the  plehs  lay  quelled  till  Julius  Caesar,  of  patri- 
cian extraction,  yet  the  nephew  of  Marius,  and  son-in-law  of 
Cinna,  revived  their  party,  and  was  borne  on  its  billows  against 
the  patched  and  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  imperium  of  the 
patricians.  At  this  time,  neither  the  plehs  nor  the  patres  were 
what  they  had  been ;  the  latter,  though  bolstered  up  by  acces- 
sions of  new  nobles,  had  become  degenerate  and  corrupt;  the 
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former,  in  their  way,  were  equally  corrupt,  but  powerful  for  evil, 
wild  in  their  strength,  and  reckless  of  their  old  and  honorable 
freedom.  We  have  left  out  of  view  who  they  were  originally  in 
contradistinction  to  the  patres;  how  they  were  diminished  by 
the  continual  warfare  of  the  city  against  the  Italians,  and  in 
foreign  conquests,  and  replenished,  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole 
class,  by  the  admission  of  freedmen  and  conquered  aliens  to  citi- 
zenship. The  vagabonds  of  Italy  tramped  to  Rome,  and  mirigled 
with  the  freedmen,  and  sons  of  freedmen,  who  now  largely  repre- 
sented the  ancient  plebs,  lived  on  largesses  and  by  selling  their 
votes,  and  might  rise  by  baseness,  as  some  had  already  risen,  to 
riches  and  public  honor.     Here  is  one  of  them : 

Sectus  flagellis  hie  triumviralibus, 

i?raeconis  ad  fastidium, 
Aral  Falerni  mille  fundi  jugera, 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit ; 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques, 

Othone  contemto,  sedet ! 

An  extreme  specimen  of  the  proletaries  were  the  gang  of  cut- 
throats Marius  brought  to  Rome  when  last  he  came  to  the  city 
in  company  with  Cinna.  Their  ferocity  caused  them  to  be  put 
to  the  sword.  Such  was  the  "mob"  Cicero  feared,  the  wolves 
whom  he  had  well  known,  and  upon  whom  he  looked  with  dread, 
when  assembled  in  one  pack  at  that  rendezvous  at  Formiae.  At 
the  time*  "when  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  paid  homage  to  the 
Roman  people,  represented  by  the  Senate,  this  people  was  rapidly 
becoming  extinguished ;  consumed  by  the  double  action  of  eternal 
war,  and  of  a  devouring  system  of  legislation,  it  was  disappear- 
ing from  Italy.  The  Roman  passing  his  life  in  camps,  beyond 
the  seas,  rarely  returned  to  visit  his  little  field.  He  had  in  most 
cases,  indeed,  no  land  or  shelter  at  all,  nor  any  other  domestic 
gods  than  the  eagles  of  his  legions.  An  exchange  was  becoming 
established  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Italy  sent  her 
children  to  die  in  distant  lands,  and  received  in  compensation 
milhons  of  slaves.  Of  these,  some  attached  to  the  soil,  cultivated 
it,  and  soon  enriched  it  with  their  ashes.     Others,  crowded  in  the 
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city,  devoted  to  the  vices  of  a  master,  were  often  enfranchised 
by  him,  and  became  citizens."  In  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  they 
almost  exclusively  filled  the  Forum.  One  day,  when  by  their 
clamors  they  were  interrupting  Scipio  -^milianus,  he  could  not 
endure  their  insolence,  and  ventured  to  say  to  them,  "Silence, 
spurious  sons  of  Italy,"  and  again,  "Ay,  clamor  as  ye  will,  ye 
whom  I  brought  bound  to  Rome  will  never  make  me  fear,  unbound 
though  ye  be."  "It  was  no  longer  a -question,  where  were  the 
plebeians  of  Rome.  They  had  left  their  bones  on  every  shore." 
In  a  great  measure  a  new  people  had  taken  their  place;  and  of 
these,  and  of  all  the  Romans  after  Carthage  was  destroyed,  the 
descent  into  vice  had  been  "Non  gradu,  sed  praecipiti  cursu."* 
Though  courted,  feasted,  and  patronized  by  Caesar  for  many 
years,  they  were  at  last  like  an  untamable  beast  even  in  his 
powerful  hand.  Their  portraiture,  if  we  have  not  sufficiently 
given  it,  may  be  completed  from  Sallust — uniting  the  grex  Cati- 
linoe  with  the  levies  raised  by  Marius  for  the  Jugurthine  war. 
Caesar  used  them  for  his  purposes  by  skilful  management,  but 
we  think  he  never  completely  moulded  them  to  his  will,  or  fully 
trusted  in  their  attachment.  They  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
much  to  gain  in  emeutes  and  civil  commotion,  and  were  the 
ready  instruments  for  bloodshed,  pillage,  and  revolution.  At 
the  same  time,  the  respectable  citizens,  the  industrious  trades- 
men, farmers,  landlords,  and  money-lenders,  from  their  sad 
experience,  preferred  a  settled  government,  whatever  its  charac- 
ter might  be,  to  a  repetition  of  domestic  war.  They  shouted  for 
Pompey  while  he  was  nigh,  and  shouted  for  his  conqueror  as 
soon  as  he  appeared. 

2.  At  this  period  the  venality  of  the  Romans  of  all  ranks  was 
frightful;  the  ^' sacra  fames  auri,''  or  as  another  contemporary 
poet  hath  it,  ^^ducentis  ads  e  cuncta  pecunice^'"  became  character- 
istic of  the  whole  nation.     In  the  muddy  sewer  of  corruption 

*  Veil.  Paterc.  Book  ii.  Ch.  1.  The  whole  passage  should  bo  read  : 
"  Quippe  remoto  Carthaginis  metu,  sublataque  imperii  femula,  non  gradn, 
sed  praecipiti  cursu,  a  virtute  descitum,  ad  vitia'transcursum  ;  vetus 
disciplina  dcserta,  nova  inducta ;  in  somnum  a  vigiliis,  ab  arinis  in  volup- 
tates,  a  negotiis  in  otium  conversa  civitas." 
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by  bribery,  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  the  simile,)  Caesar  did 
not  disdain  to  paddle.  He  knew  where  its  tortuous  windings 
penetrated,  and  he  could  rise  in  his  canoe,  and  touch  in  the  dark 
with  his  hands,  the  foundation  stones  of  every  temple  of  liberty 
in  Rome.  When  Jugurtha  was  driven  from  the  city,  it  is  related 
that  he  frequently  looked  back  upon  it  in  silence,  and  at  last 
said,  ^'  Urbem  venalem,  et  mature  perituram,  si  emptorem  inven- 
erit."*  The  opinion  was  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  His 
historian  entertained  the  same  opinion:  "Namque  avaritia fidem, 
prohitatem,  caeterasque  artes  bonas  subvertit ;  pro  his,  superbiam, 
crudelitatem,  deos  negligere,  omnia  venalia  habere,  edocuit."t 
This  demoralisation  resulted  from  the  luxury  and  extravagance 
produced  by  the  sudden  wealth  obtained  from  plundered  coun- 
tries, and  is  admirably  traced  by  Sallust;  the  love  of  riches  and 
the  lust  for  power  spreading  like  an  infection,  until  corruption 
had  changed  the  government  itself  into  a  rapacious  tyranny. 
But  we  have  been  tedious  already,  and  will  refer  the  reader  to 
,  Sallust,  Caesar's  contemporary  and  friend.  His  description  of 
the  moral  condition  of  his  times  is  no  doubt  correct ;  though  his 
expulsion  from  the  Senate  for  vice,  when  all  were  more  or  less 
vicious,  may  have  inclined  him  to  darken  the  picture  of  the 
general  corruption.  The  abandoned  characters  in  Rome  were 
not  all  plebeians ;  knights  and  senators  in  large  numbers  were 
mingled  in  the  maelstrom  of  depravity  and  extravagance.  In 
such  a  city,  money  was  all-powerful.  The  wealth  of  the  provinces 
did  not  enhance  the  power  of  the  government ;  it  enriched  the 
citizen  to  debauch  him.  In  his  cravings  for  vicious  indulgences, 
he  loathed  even  the  recollection  of  Sabine  simplicity  and  the 
austerity  of  the  old  republican  virtue.  Having  wasted  his 
patrimony,  and  squandered  what  he  could  borrow,  his  most 
urgent  need  was  money — always,  money.  It  was  useless,  when 
the  judiciary  were  engaged  in  farming  the  revenue,  to  try  cases 
of  spoliation.  An  attempt  to  bring  an  extortionate  Verres  to 
judgment,  or  a  spasmodic  effort  to  purify  the  Senate,  but  showed 
the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  obstruct  the  torrent  of  demoralisa- 
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tion.  By  means  of  the  wide-spread  venality  at  Rome,  and  by 
the  riches  acquired  in  his  provinces,  Caesar  was  enabled,  as  he 
pleased,  to  pave  with  gold  his  glittering  path  to  power.  Cicero 
wrote  "there  was  no  man  so  low  but  he  thought  him  worth  the 
trouble  of  gaining."  Suetonius  informs  us  that  "every  person 
about  him,  and  a  great  part  likewise  of  the  Senate,  he  obliged 
by  the  loan  of  money  at  low  interest  or  none  at  all;  and  to  all 
others  who  came  to  wait  upon  him,  either  from  invitation  or  of 
their  own  accord,  he  made  liberal  presents ;  not  neglecting  even 
freedmen  and  slaves  who  were  favorites  with  their  masters  and 
patrons.  He  was,  besides,  the  signal  protector  and  support  of 
all  persons  under  prosecution  or  in  debt,  or  prodigal  young  gen- 
tlemen ;  excluding  from  his  beneficence  only  those  who  were  so 
deeply  immersed  in  guilt,  poverty,  or  luxury,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible efi'ectually  to  relieve  them.  These,  he  openly  declared, 
could  derive  no  benefit  from  any  other  means  than  a  civil  war." 
Whether  in  earnest  or  in  jest,  he  knew  such  men  were  already 
his  without  the  necessity  of  purchase.  Before  he  held  any  office, . 
he  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  1,300  talents,  or  about 
$1,372,000,  in  debt.  When  he  set  out  for  Spain,  his  first  pro- 
vincial government,  this  debt  had  accumulated*  so  much  that 
he  was  embarrassed  to  satisfy  some  of  his  creditors.  In  a  short 
time  his  obligations  were  met,  his  army  and  himself  enriched, 
and  a  large  revenue  sent  to  the  treasury.  His  liberality  was 
princely.  If  we  can  believe  reports,  he  secured  the  partisanship 
of  Curio  by  a  gift  of  $400,000.  He  bought  {knpiaTo  is  Appian's 
word)  the  neutrality  of  the  consul  Paulus  for  1,500  talents,  over 

*  Merivalc  says  250,000  sestertia,  referring  to  Appian's  J«T;i.7/Li(jv  kxu 
TrcvniKoaiuv  fivpinduv,  and  which  Schweighaeuser  gives  "Opus  esse  sestertio 
niillies."  Reading  Appian,  two  thousand  five  hundred  myriads  of  drachmas, 
the  drachma  being  17.6  cts.,  makes  Caesar's  indebtedness  $4,400,000;  or 
taking  the  drachma  as  low  as  a  denarius,  by  which  it  was  often  rendered 
(Boeckh),  the  sum  is  over  $3,800,000,  with  which  the  Sesterlium  milHes 
uearly  agrees.  Merivale  is  in  error,  making  it  nine  and  a  half  million. 
A  note  in  Thomson's  Suetonius  still  more  extravagantly  represents  Caesar 
to  have  said  "he  was  two  million  and  near  twenty  thousand  pounds 
worse  than  notliing."  If  CaBsar  could  be  consulted  about  it,  we  suppose 
he  would  not  care  how  high  we  swelled  the  amount.     He  paid  it. 
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a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  He  gave  to  one  of  his  mistresses, 
Servilia,  a  pearl  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million.  From  the  produce 
of  the  booty  of  Gaul,  he  began  to  adorn  the  city  with  a  mag- 
nificent public  structure,  paying  for  the  site  in  the  Forum  on 
which  to  build  it  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  in 
explaining  the  resources  of  such  immense  means  estimates  among 
other  items  that  "500,000  Gauls,  Germans,  or  Britons,  were  sold 
as  slaves  during  the  eight  years  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  which  must 
have  produced  a  sum  of  about  500,000,000  sestertii  or  about 
95,000,000  francs."*  After  a  life  of  enormous  expenditure,  he 
left  in  his  will  a  sum  of  about  $15,  as  a  gift  to  each  of  the 
citizens,  the  number  of  whom  was  probably  more  than  170,000. 
"The  pearls  of  Britain,"  says  his  admirer  Merivale,  "the  statues 
and  gems  of  Asia,  the  hoarded  gold  of  Gades  and  Antioch,  the 
slaves  of  exquisite  figure  and  curious  accomplishments,  were,  in 
his  hands,  the  instruments  of  a  lofty  ambition,  not  objects  of 
sordid  avarice."  We  quote  again,  "Urbem  venalem,  et  mature 
perituram,  si  emptorem  invenerit." 

3.  Of  the  many  causes  of  Caesar's  success,  the  third  which  we 
shall  briefly  notice,  is  the  most  important.  In  early  times  the 
soldier  served  without  pay,  near  home,  and  was  not  kept  long  in 
the  field.  He  was  a  free-born  citizen,  possessed  of  property,  and 
his  dearest  interests  were  pledges  of  his  patriotism  and  courage. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  in  protracted  foreign  wars,  a  standing 
army  became  necessary,  and  the  legions  were  filled  with  profes- 
sional soldiers,  but  trusty  citizens  still,  on  whom  rested  the, safety 
and  stability  of  the  government.  To  them  the  honor  of^tW^ 
nation  was  symbolised  in  the  victorious  standard,  with  its  em- 
blazoned Senatus  Populusque  RomanuSy  that  like  a  mystic  charm 
of  invincibility  was  dipping  into  valleys  and  rising  over  hill-tops, 
still  onward,  among  quailing  nations,  northward  and  southward, 
eastward  and  westward.  We  can  appreciate  the  dream  of  the 
English  opium-eater  who  had  been  reading  Livy,  and  to  whom, 
among  the  grand  pageants  that  flitted  before  him  in  his  perturbed 
hallucination,  the  grandest  was  when  "at  the  clapping  of  hands, 


)' 


*  Hist.  J.  C,   Vol.  ii.  p,  557.     See  also  p.  478. 
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would  be  heard  the  heart-quaking  sound  of  Consul  Romanus ! 
and  immediately  came  sweeping  by  in  gorgeous  paludaments, 
Paulus  or  Marius,  girt  around  by  a  company  of  centurions,  with 
the  crimson  tunic  hoisted  on  a  spear,  and  followed  by  the  alalag- 
mos  of  the  Roman  legions."  Protracted  warfare,  in  rendering 
necessary  the  continuous  service  of  the  legions,  made  it  neces- 
sary also  that  the  services  of  experienced  and  skilful  commanders 
should  not  be  limited  to  a  consular  term.  Innovations  followed. 
By  the  Gabinian  law,  Pompey  was  intrusted  with  extraordinary 
powers  by  land  and  sea  for  three  years,  if  necessary,  to  destroy  the 
pirates ;  and  by  the  Manilian  law — the  death-blow  of  the  Consti- 
tution— he  was  made  chief  general  against  Mithridates,  holding 
under  his  orders  all  the  forces  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  all 
the  navy  of  Rome.  Caesar  of  course  supported  these  measures; 
and  to  himself,  by  the  help  of  Pompey,  fell  a  military  command 
in  Gaul  for  ten  years.  He  is  said  to  have  boasted  in  the  Senate, 
when  this  province  was  first  allotted  to  him  by  the  people,  that 
he  had,  in  spite  of  his  enemies,  obtained  all  he  desired,  and  could 
fling  defiance  in  their  face. 

Sylla  debased  the  discipline  of  his  legions,  permitting  them  to 
become  corrupted  by  pillage  and  intemperance.  But  Marius  did 
worse  in  departing  from  the  old  custom  of  enlisting  recruits,  and 
enrolling  as  Roman  soldiers  the  proletaries  and  abandoned 
rabble,  to  whom  "omnia  cum  pretio  honesta  videntur."  With 
such  changes  in  the  army,  what  more  was  now  needed  for 
military  usurpation,  but  a  daring  general  ?  The  political  rivals 
of  Caesar  had  gained  renown  in  war,  and  could  rely  upon  the 
affections  of  their  hardy  troops.  Pompey  proudly  said  he  had 
but  to  stamp  on  the  ground  to  raise  armed  legions.  Where  was 
Caesar's  host  ?  He  had  none.  He  turned  his  face  towards 
Gaul,  and  entered  upon  a  career  in  which  there  was  no  dalliance 
with  warfare.  We  can  understand  the  stimulus  of  his  activity. 
Year  after  year,  and  many  times  a  year,  came  marching  into 
Rome  his  lictors  with  their  fasces  bound  with  laurels,  bearing 
bulletins  of  victory,  comparable  only  with  thpse  Napoleon  kept 
sending  to  Paris.  The  atmosphere  of  the  city  undulated  with 
the  people's  wild  shouts  of  joy;  the  reluctant  Senate  caught  the 
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enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  and  joined  in  votes  of  praises,  triumphs, 
and  thanksgiving  days ;  while  Cato  bit  his  lip  and  uttered  truth- 
ful prophecies.  "  He  certainly  was  a  great  man,"  says  Michelet, 
"who,  casting  on  one  side  all  petty  considerations,  went  into 
exile,  that  he  might  return  master.  Italy  was  exhausted,  and 
Spain  unruly.  Gaul  alone  could  subdue  Rome.  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  that  white  and  pale  countenance  withered  before  its 
time  by  the  debauches  of  Rome;  that  delicate  and  epileptic 
man  walking  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  under  the  rains  of  Gaul, 
swimming  across  our  rivers,  or  riding  on  horseback  among  litters 
in  which  his  secretaries  were  borne,  and  dictating  four  or  six 
letters  at  a  time,  agitating  Rome  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
Belgium,  sweeping  away  two  millions  of  men  on  his  path,  and  in 
the  space  of  ten  years  subduing  Gaul,  the  Rhine,  and  the  north- 
ern ocean."  In  preparing  a  host  of  veterans  peculiarly  his  own, 
Caesar  went  further  than  Marius  in  innovations.  He  formed 
a  legion  of  Gauls,  paid  from  his  own  purse,  and  devoted  to  his 
interests.  He  added  to  his  command  more  legions  than  he  had 
been  allowed  by  the  government.  He  doubled  their  wages, 
permanently.  When  food  was  abundant,  their  rations  were 
whatever  they  chose  to  take,  and  sometimes  each  soldier  received 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  booty.  But  they  were  kept  well  under 
discipline.  At  the  same  time,  by  couriers,  constantly  in  motion, 
he  was  apprised  of  all  that  transpired  at  Rome,  and  by  the 
watchful  shrewdness  of  his  policy,  by  princely  largesses  and 
munificent  bribes,  he  retained  his  command,  and  consolidated  the 
attachment  of  his  veterans  to  his  person  and  fortunes.  The 
troops  of  Sylla,  Marius,  or  Pompey,  in  their  fondness  for  their 
leaders,  and  pride  in  their  achievements,  may  have  forgotten  for 
a  while  the  sovereign  authority  at  home,  to  which  their  true 
allegiance  was  due.  But  never  before  had  there  been  a  Roman 
army  like  Caesar's.  Others  may  have  been,  like  his,  powerful 
in  discipline,  and  esprit  de  corps,  or  trained,  like  his,  to  move 
with  remarkable  rapidity;  but  no  other  was  ever  so  wielded  by 
tlic  instant  will  of  its  general,  regardless  of  all  else  and  ready  to 
strike,  if  he  ordered  it,  at  the  very  eagles  whose  silver  wings 
glittered  in  their  van.     So  accustomed  were  they  to  his  generos- 
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ity,  that  at  the  Rubicon,  showing  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  -with 
which,  he  said,  he  would  sooner  part,  than  that  they  should  be 
unrecompensed  for  their  fidelity,  they  readily  understood  him  to 
promise  every  man  knightly  rank  and  knightly  fortune  at  Rome. 
When  his  too  great  power  had  alarmed  the  Senate,  they  withdrew 
from  him,  under  a  pretext,  two  of  his  legions,  one  of  which  had 
been  Pompey's.  On  parting  with  them,  he  gave  each  soldier  a 
present  in  money. 

Lucan  has  described  the  consternation  produced  by  Caesar's 
rapid  and  unexpected  march  upon  the  city  with  his  Gallic  legions 
and  "barbaric  horsemen."  His  army  "was  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  barbarians ;  of  heavy  infantry  from  Belgica ;  light 
infantry  from  Arvernia  and  Aquitania ;  of  Ruterian  archers,  and 
German,  Gallic,  and  Spanish  cavalry ;  the  personal  guard  of  t^e 
general,  his  praetorian  cohort,  was  Spanish."*  We  know  not 
what  proportion  of  his  army  was  made  up  of  such  troops ;  but 
the  panic  in  Italy  caused  all  to  feel  and  act  as  though  a  barba- 
rian host,  composed  of  the  ferocious  races  whom  he  had  subdued, 
and  whom  they  had  so  long  dreaded,  were  upon  them  to  plunder, 
to  burn,  and  to  slay.  They  were  soon  reassured  by  the  re- 
markable clemency  of  the  conqueror.  Knowing  that  Pompey's 
strength  lay  in  Spain,  Cossar  guarded  against  any  movemOnt 
from  that  quarter,  and  with  a  few  legions  precipitated  himself 
upon  the  surprised  champion  of  the  Senate.  The  latter  has 
been  represented  as  an  ancient  oak,  and  his  fearless  rival  as  the 
swift  lightning  that  rends  it  asunder.  The  senatorial  party 
were  paralysed  and  could  do  no  more  than  turn  to  immediate 
flight,  or  remain  and  submit  to  the  conqueror.  We  need  follow 
his  career  no  further. 

This  is  the  successful  usurper,  who,  after  a  brief  enjoyment  of 
unlimited  power — about  five  months — was  pierced  by  the  daggers 


*  Michelet,  p.  353. — Lucan's  Pharsalia,  Bk.  1. — Merivale,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
Soino  slight  allusion  is  made  to  this  important  matter  in  Napoleon's  2(1.  vol. 
p.  .533,  of  the  English  translation.  Perhaps  it  will  be  spolcen  of  in  tlic  next 
volume.  We  nuist  be  permitted  to  say,  hovrever,*  that  there  are  several 
other  matters  not  favorable  to  Caesar  that  are  hard  to  find  amidst  the  praises 
accumulated  in  these  vol  tunes. 
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of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  muffling  himself  in  his  bloody  toga, 
fell  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  on  the  dismal  ides  of 
March. 

But  is  this  the  Caesar  whom  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would 
have  us  gaze  upon  ?  Not  at  all.  The  genius  which  won  success 
in  every  effort,  social,  literary,  oratorical,  political,  and  military, 
at  last  led  the  dictator  to  the  realisation  of  the  highest  glory  of 
his  ambitious  dreams.  The  fascination  of  his  renown  as  the 
master-spirit  of  the  world,  prompts  us,  even  at  this  late  day,  to 
wish  that  his  manhood,  view  it  as  we  may,  were  such  a  manhood 
as  would  justify  the  extreme  admiration  which,  by  our  nature, 
we  are  forever  seeking  to  bestow,  not  only  in  homage,  but  to 
satisfy  our  own  souls.  Hero-worship,  as  Cicero  suggests  in  his 
Tusculan  Disputations,  filled  Olympus  with  its  divinities.  The 
Emperor's  admiration  for  Caesar  as  a  conqueror,  a  statesman, 
the  founder  of  the  empire,  has,  we  think,  unconsciously  eiFected 
in  his  mind  a  softening  of  every  harsh  feature  of  his  hero.  It  is 
noble  to  remove — it  is  noble  to  try  to  remove- — unmerited  oblo- 
quy, or  even  unjust  censure  from-  the  name  of  the  living  or  the 
dead.  But  the  vindication  of  Caesar  is,  in  some  respects,  con- 
trary to  what  wc  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  historic 
truth.  We  extract  from  the  Emperor's  two  volumes,  the  follow- 
ing sentences.  In  the  admirable  and  philosophical  Preface  wc 
read :  "  Too  many  historians  find  it  easier  to  lower  men  of  genius, 
than,  with  a  generous  inspiration,  to  raise  them  to  their  due 
height  by  penetrating  their  vast  designs."  Instead  of  tracing 
the  causes  of  the  decay  of  republican  institutions,  rendering 
Rome  "incapable  of  sustaining  herself  without  a  central  power 
stronger,  more  stable,  and  more  just ;  instead,  I  say,  of  tracing 
this  faithful  picture,  Caesar  is  represented,  from  an  early  age,  as 
already  aspiring  to  the  supreme  poAVer.  If  he  opposes  iSylla,  if 
he  disagrees  with  Cicero,  if  he  allies  himself  with  Pompey,  it  is 
the  result  of  that  far-sighted  astuteness  which  divined  everything 
with  a  view  to  bring  everything  under  subjection."  .  .  .  "If, 
lastly,  he  is  assassinated  by  those  whom  he  had  loAdcd  with 
benefits,  it  is  because  he  sought  to  make  himself  king,  as  though 
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he  were  not*  to  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  for  posterity,  the 
greatest  of  all  kings.  Since  Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  such  are 
the  paltry  interpretations  which  it  has  pleased  people  to  give  to 
the  noblest  actions."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume,  the 
Emperor  takes  up  again  this  subject :  "  Strange  inconsistency, 
to  impute  to  great  men  at  the  same  time  mean  motives  and 
superhuman  forethought!"  "Is  it  truer  to  say  that  Csesar, 
having  become  proconsul,  aspired  to  sovereign  power  ?  No ;  in 
departing  for  Gaul,  he  could  no  more  have  thought  of  reigning 
over  Rome,  than  could  General  Buonaparte,  starting  for  Italy  in 
1796,  have  dreamed  of  the  Empire." 

At  what  time  dreams  of  empire  first  visited  the  souls  of  these 
great  men,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  surely  legitimate  reasoning 
to  interpret  a  man's  motives  by  his  conduct ;  and  the  Emperor 
himself  follows  this  rule  of  interpretation,  only  leaving  out  of  his 
set  of  motives  all  that  is  paltry  and  mean.  In  his  conception  of 
Caesar's  character,  the  ruling  principles  are  humanity  and  the 
public  welfare,  which  throughout  life  guided  him  to  protect  the 
oppressed,  to  redress  wrongs  and  grievances,  to  give  prosperity 
to  the  poor,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  establish 
justice  in  the  colonies,  to  maintain  domestic  peace  and  to  ensure 
the  stability  of  the  Republic !  His  ambition  was  lofty,  unselfish, 
patriotic,  aiming  ever  at  the  good  of  his  country,  even  in  the 
coup  d'etat,  which  was  unanticipated  by  himself,  and  forced  upon 
him  by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  If     But  did  not  Caesar 

*  The  Englisli  translation  omits  this  word,  convorting  this  fine  sentence 
into  nonsense. 

f  We  think  tliis  summary  is  correct.  But  the  Emperor's  conchisions  are 
perhaps  so  diftercnt  from  the  opinions,  on  this  subject,  of  many  of  our  read- 
ers, that  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  following  passages :  "  Cffisar,  while 
spending  millions  to  amuse  the  multitude,  did  not  make  this  fleeting  enthu- 
siasm the  sole  basis  of  his  popularity ;  he  established  this  on  more  solid 
grounds,  by  reawakening  in  the  people  the  memories  of  glory  and  liberty," 
Vol.  i.  p.  33G.  "  From  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  has  faced  the  anger  of 
Sylla  and  the  hostility  of  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to  plead  unceasingly  the 
grievances  of  the  oppressed  and  the  rights  of  the  provinces,"  lb.  p.  421. 
"  During  his  first  consulship,  Ca;sar  was  animated  by  a  single  motive,  the 
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know,  at  the  passage  of  the  Manilian  law,  to  use  Napoleon's 
words,  "  La  peuple  s'habituait  de  plus  en  plus  a  considdrer  la 
concentration  des  pouvoirs  dans  une  seule  main  comme  I'unique 
moyen  de  salut;"  and  had  he  not  penetration  enough  to  be 
aware  of  the  "marche  fatale  des  dvdnements"  which  the  Empe- 
ror depicts  in  the  third  chapter  of  Book  the  second  ? 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  criticise  this  elaborate  and 
extensive  history.  Our  more  humble  object  has  been  to  notice 
its  spirit  and  design,  and  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to  the 
character  of  Csesar.  Even  on  this  point,  perhaps,  we  should 
have  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  next  volume,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  summed  up  the  qualities  which  constitute  the 
greatness  of  the  hero,  and  we  shall  see  unveiled  the  perfect 
statue  draped  in  all  the  charms  of  a  grand  conception.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  in  the  popular  recurrence  of 
classical  subjects,  this  History  of  Julius  Csesar  may  have  been 
suggested ;  but  that  higher  designs  than  of  a  mere  literary  work 
must  have  induced  its  laborious  preparation;  and  that  among 
the  motives  for  its  opportune  publication,  may  be  a  delineation 
of  the  historical  parallelism  between  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
and  of  the  French  Empire,  and  the  important  lesson  which  such 
a  review  of  past  events  should  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people — that  people  who  are  already  looking  forward  with  solici- 


public  interest."  11).  p.  444.  "He  marched  in  the  track  of  the  Scipios 
and  of  Pauhis  iEmihus  ;  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  forced  him,  like  Sylhi, 
to  seize  upon  the  dictatorship,  but  for  a  more  noble  cause,  and  by  a  course 
of  proceeding  exempt  from  vengeance  and  cruelty."  lb.  p.  463.  *'  Ca3sar, 
the  head  of  the  popular  party,  aspired  to  power,  in  order,  above  all  other 
considerations,  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  his  cause.  The  way  which  would 
offer  itself  to  his  mind  was  not  to  excite  civil  war,  but  to  obtain  his  own 
^nomination  several  times  to  the  consulship."  (We  must  add,  as  the  sen- 
tence meets  our  eye,  that  it  is  said,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  ways 
to  reach  the  consulship  was,  "  as  everything  was  venal,  to  buy,  with  the 
produce  of  the  booty  made  by  war,  the  consciences  which  were  for  sale"  !) 
Vol.  ii.  p.  454.  Ought  Ctesar  to  have  obeytd  the  Senate,  and  disbanded 
his  army  ?  "  No,  if  this  abnegation  would  endanger  what  he  had  most  at 
heart,  the  regeneration  of  the  Republic."  lb.  p.  590.  See  also  vol.  i.  of 
the  Translation,  pp.  326,  414,  560 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  408,  454,  .538,  508. 
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tude  to  the  demise  of  their  present  able  ruler.  We  are  tempted, 
if  the  limited  space  of  this  article  would  permit  it,  to  speak  of 
the  spirited  narraition  of  Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul;  which, 
from  the  master  hand  of  Napoleon  on  such  a  theme,  reminds  us 
of  Homer  describing  the  achievements  of  Achilles.  No  treatise 
has  ever  before  furnished  so  lucid  an  exposition  of  the  Commen- 
taries, based,  as  it  is,  upon  recent  and  thorough  topographical, 
antiquarian,  and  military  researches.  Topic  after  topic  of  en- 
chanting interest  bears  us  on  through  every  chapter  of  the  work. 
Like  the  Prolegomena  of  Wolfius  or  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  it 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  excite  the  prolonged  attention  of  European 
scholars.  In  conclusion,  we  again  quote  from  the  Preface,  and 
wish  we  could  quote  it  all:  "The  preceding  remarks  sufficiently 
explain  the  aim  I  have  in  view  in  writing  this  history.  This 
aim  is  to  jDrove  that,  when  Providence  raises  up  such  men  as 
Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  to  trace  out  to  peoples 
the  path  they  ought  to  follow;  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  their 
genius  a  new  era ;  and  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  labor  of 
many  centuries.  Happy  the  peoples  who  comprehend  and  follow 
them !  Woe  to  those  who  misunderstand  and  combat  them ! 
They  do  as.  the  Jews  did,  they  crucify  their  Messiah;  they  are 
blind  and  culpable;  blind,  for  they  do  not  see  the  impotence  of 
their  efforts  to  suspend  the  definitive  triumph  of  good;  culpable, 
for  they  only  retard  progress,  by  impeding  its  prompt  and  fruit- 
ful application." 
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ARTICLE  I. 
OUR  ECCLESIASTICAL  RELATIONS  TO  FREEDMEN. 

The  history  of  the  following  document  is  this :  The  General  Assemhly 
which  sat  at  Macon,  in  1865,  appointed  a  Committee  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  relations  of  our  Church  to  the  Freedmen.  and  to  report  to  the  next 
Assemhly.  Upon  corresponding  with  th^  Committee,  the  chairman  dis- 
covered that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  meeting.  He  then  wrote 
to  each  of  the  members,  discussing  the  question  in  all  its  aspects  as  they 
occurred  to  his  own  miud,  intimating  his  own  opinions,  and  inviting  from 
the  Committee  an  expression  of  their  views.  Upon  the  reception  of  their 
replies,  he  found  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  existing  between  the 
members  of  the  Committee  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  frame  a  report 
which  would  embody  the  views  of  the  majority.  Ascertaining  that  some  of 
the  Committee  would  he  present  at  the  Assembly  at  Memphis,  and  being 
hindered  from  going  himself,  he  drew  up  the  paper  Avhich  is  subjoined,  and 
sent  it  to  those  brethren  in  the  hope  that  they  might  adopt  it,  for  substance 
at  least,  as  their  report,  and  present  it  to  the  Assembly.  This  they  did  not 
do ;  but  having  kindly  informed  the  Assembly  that  this  paper  was  in  their 
hands,  it  pleased  that  body  to  permit  it  to  be  read,  and  subsequently  to 
order  that  it  be  offered  to  tlie  Editors  of  this  Revikw  for  publication. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  our 
relations  and  duties,  as  a  Church,  to  the  Freed  People  in  their 
present  altered  condition,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
report : 

They  confess  that  they  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  questions  which  have  encountered  them, 
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and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  are  incapable  of  solution 
under  existing  circumstances.  They  trust  that  they  will  b& 
justified  by  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  laying  before  the 
Assembly  the  whole  case  as  it  occurred  to  their  minds,  and  in 
exhibiting  and  comparing  the  diiferent  supposable  schemes  in 
accordance  with  which  our  policy  towards  the  freed  people  may 
be  framed.  They  hope  that,  by  pursuing  this  course,  they  will,^ 
if  they  accomplish  nothing  more  positive,  at  least  open  the  way 
for  an  intelligent  and  thorough-going  discussion  of  the  whole 
matter.  There  are  several  great  considerations  which,  at  the 
outset,  deserve  our  attention. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  always  acknowledged,  and  now 
hold  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  specific  unity  of  the  human 
race.  We  believe  that  all  mankind  sprang  from  one  original 
pair,  are  involved  in  the  consequences  of  Adam's  fall,  and 
depend  for  their  recovery  solely  upon  the  mediation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  "As  by  the  oflfence  of 
one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto 
justification  of  life."  As,  therefore,  the  sons  of  Ham  share  with 
us  the  ruiti  of  a  common  fall,  they  are  interested  alike  with  us 
in  the  glorious  hopes  of  a  common  redemption.  As  sinners, 
equally  dependent  upon  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
to  all  men,  we  and  they  have  the  same  gospel,  the  same  Saviour, 
the  same  Spirit,  the  same  Church  on  earth,  and  the  hope  of 
attaining  through  mercy  the  same  heavenly  home. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  always  fully  recognised,  and 
we  fully  recognise  now,  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  all  believ- 
ers in  Christ  Jesus — a  unity  and  brotherhood  which  is  not  affected 
by  distinctions  of  race,  nationality,  sex,  culture,  or  civil  status. 
It  is  not  affected  by  differences  of  i*ace  or  nationality,  for  the 
apostle  Paul  distinctly  asserts  that  in  the  new  man  "there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision."  It  is 
not  impaired  by  difference  of  sex,  for  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female.  It  is  not  destroyed  by  difference  of 
culture,  for  in  Christ  there  is  neither  wise  nor  unwise.     It  is  not 
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subverted  by  difference  of  civil  status,  for  in  Christ  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free.  At  the  same  time,  we  hold  this  unity  of 
believers  to  be  spiritual.  It  is  one  which  exists  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  is  predicated  of  men  only  as  they  are  characterised  by  a 
common  relation  to  him  within  th^  spiritual  sphere  of  his  Church. 
All  believers,  as  such,  constitute  one  body,  the  members  of 
which  are  indeed  distinguished  by  a  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts, 
but  which  as  a  whole  is  united  to  Christ  as  its  Head,  and  derives 
from  his  Spirit,  as  its  informing  life,  a  unity  which  is  organic. 
"  There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you 
all."  As,  therefore,  the  unity  of  believers  is  spiritual,  it  does 
not  conflict  with  the  civil  differences,  as  such,  which  exist  between 
men,  and  which  are  the  result  of  providential  ordination.  It 
is  a  unity  which  may  coexist  with  political,  civil,  and  social 
distinctions.  There  is  no  necessary  inference,  in  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  this  world,  of  a  political,  civil,  or  social 
equality  from  the  spiritual  oneness  of  beUevers  in  Christ.  We 
are  justified,  however,  in  endeavoring  to  realise  an  outward  ex- 
pression of  this  unity  of  believers  so  far  as  we  can  do  so  without 
doing  unwarrantable  violence  to  those  distinctions  in  human 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Church  finds  herself  to  be 
placed. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  our  Church  is  confronted  by  an  order 
of  things,  which,  so  far  as  civil  relations  are  concerned,  is,  in  some 
important  respects,  entirely  new,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  providential  appointment.  That  portion  of  the 
population  in  our  bounds,  which  formerly  existed  in  the  condi- 
tion of  slavery,  have,  by  governmental  act,  been  emancipated  from 
that  condition.  Their  civil  status  is  changed.  Whether  their 
political  status  will  also  be  essentially  altered,  is  still  a  question 
sub  lite,  the  decision  of  which  the  future  alone  can  develope. 
We  have  now  to  deal  with  these  people  as  civilly  free.  It  there- 
fore deserves  to  be  considered  by  us  whether  we  ought  not  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  will,  at  least  to  some  extent,  conform 
our  relations  to  them  to  the  existing  order  of  things.     The  eccle- 
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siastical  disabilities  whicli  attached  to  them,  growing  out  of  the 
state  of  slavery,  are  no  longer  in  existence.  Whatever  may  be 
our  opinions  in  regard  to  their  moral  preparation  for  the  great 
change  whicli  they  have  experienced,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
technically  speaking,  their  minority  in  the  Church  has  been 
removed.  The  question  is  therefore  a  serious  one,  whether  they 
are  not  entitled  to  greater  privileges  and  powers  than  they  pre- 
viously had  a  right  to  expect;  and  we  are  met  by  the  fact,  which 
we  ought  not  to  io-nore,  that  thev  are  now,  either  of  their  own 
motion,  or  under  the  promptings  of  others,  actually  demanding 
them. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  we. are  encountered  by  social  differ- 
ences which  we  are  obliged  to  take  into  consideration.  The 
question  is  not  whether  these  dift^rences  ought  to  continue  or 
not.  They  exist,  and  Avill  probably  continue  to  exist ;  and  the 
question  is,  What,  in  view  of  them  as  an  existing  fact,  is  the 
course  which,  as  a  Church  acting  wisely  and  prudently,  w^e  ought 
to  pursue?  They  constitute  difficulties,  which,  for  some  time  at 
least,  must  continue  to  meet  us.  They  naturally  spring  from 
the  indestructible  distinction  of  color,  and  are  enhanced  by  the 
memory  of  relations  but  recently  destroyed,  and  destroyed  in 
opposition  to  the  views  and  desires  of  the  white  people  of  the 
South.  The  force  of  this  difficultv  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that 
our  people  are  in  any  degree  indisposed  to  worship  together  with 
the  colored  people.  That  they  have  always  done.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  sit  witli.  theni  in  the  same  buildings,  and  at 
the  same  communion  tables.  But  in  the  past  there  was  no  ten- 
dency either  to  social  equality,  or  to  an  equal  participation  of 
the  blacks  with  the  whites  in  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church.  The  case  is  now  changed.  The  elevation  of  the 
colored  people  to  civil  equality  with  the  whites,  tends  to  produce 
in  them  a  desire  for  social  and  ccelcuastical  equality.  This  the 
whites  will  not  be  wiUing  to  concede.  A  separation  of  the  two 
classes  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  consequence.  The  freed 
people  will  go  to  themselves  in  order  to  attain  that  independence 
of  white  control  which,  possessed  of  civilly,  they  will  also  desire 
to  have  ecclesiastically. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  several  great  considerations  in  the  light 
of  which  our  course  is  to  be  determined.  We  have  the  natural 
unity  of  the  races;  we  have  the  spiritual  oneness  of  believers  in 
Christ;  we  have  the  civil  ei(uality  of  the  colored  people  with  the 
whites;  and  we  have  difficulties  arising  from  social  differences 
which  invincibly  oppose  the  realisation  of  this  spiritual  unji^y 
and  civil  equality  in  an  outward  and  formal  ecclesiastical  shape. 
Now,  looking  with  an  eye  of  kindness  and  Christian  love  upon 
the  freed  people,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  securing  their  spiritual 
welfare  by  the  best  means,  Ave  are  le<l  to  inquire.  What  is  the 
policy  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  us? 

The  first  question,  evidently,  which  requires  to  be  settled  is. 
Whether  we  shall,  without  an  effort  on  our  part  to  prevent  such 
a  result,  permit  them  to  Avithdraw  from  us  into  separate  organi- 
sations? Or  shall  we  endeavor  to  retain  them  in  ecclesiastical 
connexion  with  us,  so  that  avc  nuiy  exert  upon  them  that  direct 
influence  for  good  Avhich  Ave  Avere  enabled  to  exercise  in  the  past? 
To  the  adoption  of  the  latter  altei-native  we  are  urged  by  several 
weighty  reasons. 

1.  These  people,  though  no  longer  our  slaves,  and,  as  such, 
immediately  dependent  on  us  for  religious  instruction,  are  among 
the  poor  in  our  communities,  and  Ave  are  only  their  neighbors^ 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  great  ])rinciple  inculcated  by  our 
Saviour,  Ave  go  to  their  assistance  in  tlieir  need,  and  give  them, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  gospel  of  our  salvation.  We  cannot  dis- 
charge our  consciences  of  this  obligation.  If  they  are  willing  to 
receive  tlie  gospel  at  our  hands,  avc  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
it  to  them  to  the  extent  of  oiii'  ability.  Noav,  as  ever,  their 
spiritual  necessities  appeal  in-esistibly  to  us  for  helpj,  and  may 
the  compassionate  Redeemer  give  us  grace  to  a.nswer  the  call, 
and  hasten  to  their  succor.  # 

2.  We  have  been  prepared,  by  long  experience  in  the  Avork  of 
instructing  them,  to  go  forward  still  in  the  discharge  of  the  same 
beneficent  office.  We  shall  sacrifice  all  the  results  of  that  expe- 
rience if  we  now  AvithdraAv  ourselves  from  them,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  permit  them  to  Avithdraw  from  us  Avithout  an  effort 
on  our  part  to  hold  them  in  connexion  with  us.     We  are  of  all 
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men  best  prepared  by  our  knowledge  of  their  characteristics  and 
wants  to  give  them  the  gospel  efficiently ;  and  duty  to  the  great 
Master  and  to  their  undying  souls  impels  us  to  consecrate  the 
fruits  of  our  past  training  to  the  promotion  of  their  everlasting 
good. 

3.  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  freed  people  in  the 
future,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  now  prepared  to  organise 
fully  for  themselves,  to  furnish  or  elect  their  own  spiritual 
teachers,  and  to  constitute  themselves  into  Presbyteries  and 
Synods. 

4.  Should  they  establish  separate  organisations,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  will  be  exposed  to  fanatical,  licentious,  and 
superstitious  influences  which  will  tend  to  ruin  them,  and  to 
injure  the  interests  of  society  in  general.  It  is  now  a  year  and 
a  half  since  they  were  emancipated,  and  their  religious  history 
during  that  period,  in  cases  in  which  they  have  set  up  for  them- 
selves, only  serves  to  confirm  this  apprehension.  Did  the  limits 
of  this  report  admit  it,  facts  could  be  presented  which  would  go 
to  show  that  in  many  instances  they  have  adopted  ideas  and 
practices  which  suggest  the  fear  that '  they  are  rapidly  lapsing 
into  a  condition  of  baptized  heathenism. 

5.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  that  the  ecclesiastical  union  of 
the  two  races,  and  their  joint  participation,  as  hitherto,  in  the 
sweet  and  charitable  offices  of  religion,  will  operate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  harmony  and  mutual  good  will;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  ecclesiastical  separation  will  sever  the  most  tender  tie 
which  binds  them  together,  and  tend  to  promote  alienation 
and  estrangement,  if  not  to  foster  antagonism  and  hostility 
between  them. 

These  considerations,  drawn  mainly  from  a  regard  to  the 
interests  *f  the  freed  people  themselves,  strongly  impel  us  to  the 
endeavor  to  retain  them  in  connexion  with  us,  and  thus  to  check 
the  progress  of  those  influences  which  are  threatening  to  corrupt 
and  destroy  them.  And  it  is  believed  that  we  but  interpret  the 
common  sentiment  of  our  people  when  we  express  the  opinion 
that  our  Church  has  still  a  great  work  to  do  for  the  salvation  of 
the  colored  race,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  discouragements 
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which  may  meet  her,  she  will  at  least  make  a  fair  and  earnest 
eifort  to  accomplish  it. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  witness  an 
ecclesiastical  separation  of  the  two  races,  and  are  anxious  to 
retain  the  colored  people  in  connexion  with  us,  the  important  and 
difficult  question  next  presents  itself:  Upon  what  plan  shall  we 
proceed  in  adjusting  our  relations  and  discharging  our  duties  to 
them  ?  This  question  is  susceptible  of  three  general  answers : 
First,  we  may  concede  to  them  a/w??  extension  of  power ;  secondly, 
we  may  concede  to  them  no  extension  of  power ;  thirdly,  we  may 
concede  to  them  a  partial  extension  of  power.  Full  power,  no 
power,  some  power — these  are  the  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  elect. 

I.  The  first  general  plan  which  has  been  mentioned  involves 
the  organisation  of  separate  colored  churches  with  full  powers, 
and  the  right  to  representation  in  all  the  upper  courts  of  our 
Church.  The  statement  of  this  plan  we  regard  as  its  refutation. 
It  would,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  be,  at 
least  for  the  present,  hopelessly  impracticable.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  the  enjoyment  by  the  colored  people  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges,  the  exercise  of  which  would  conduce  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
But  even  were  it  possible,  at  present,  to  have  our  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  Assemblies,  partly  white  and  partly  colored,  the 
people  of  color  are  not  prepared  for  the  plan  under  consideration. 
"They  have  not  the  men  who  would  be  capable  of  sustaining  the 
weighty  responsibilities  and  discharging  the  difficult  duties  of 
spiritual  teachers,  or  of  adequately  representing  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  whole  Church  on  the  floor  of  our  higher  judica- 
tories. Whatever  may  be  their  own  tendency  to  strive  after  the 
realisation  of  such  a  state  of  things,  we  are  not  ready^  with  our 
knowledge  of  their  condition  and  wants,  to  yield  it  our  sanction. 
We  are  persuaded  that  it  would  issiie  alike  in  damage  to  them- 
selves, to  the  Church,  and  to  society  at  large.  If  they  are 
determined  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  possession 
of  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  perfectly  organised  churches,  all 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  they  will  have  our  best  wishes  for  their 
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spiritual  welfare,  but  we  shall  regret  their  purpose,  and  shall  be 
constrained  to  withhold  our  approval  of  it,  and  to  suffer  them, 
however  reluctantly,  to  withdraw  from  us  entirely  in  their 
attempt  to  put  it  into  execution.  We  would  still,  as  ever,  be 
wilhng  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  opportunity 
might  be  presented,  but  our  ecclesiastical  relations  to  them 
would,  by  their  own  agency,  be  necessarily  severed. 

II.  The  second  general  plan  which  has  been  indicated  would 
involve  the  retention,  in  an  unmodified  form,  of  the  system  which 
has  always  existed.  Tlie  colored  people  then  would  be,  as  here- 
tofore, either  parts  of  our  ordinary  pastoral  charges  under  the 
watch  and  care  of  white  sessions,  or  they  would  constitute  sirflple 
missionary  congregations.  This  plan  is  strongly  recommended 
by  its  simplicity,  and  by  the  consideration  that  it  would  avoid 
the  risks  and  dangers  which  are  incident  to  innovations  upon 
estabhshed  usages.  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  however,  that 
there  are  serious  difficulties  under  which  it  would  labor,  and 
which  would  serve  to  embarrass  its  operation.  These  are  mainly 
two-fold : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  take  no  account  of  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  the  colored  people  are  how  placed. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  Christian  Church  declined,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  to  elevate  slaves  to  office  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
They  were  regarded  as  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  ecclesiastical 
minority.  The  colored  people,  while  slaves,  were  in  that  condi- 
tion, and  we  were  justifiable  in  excluding  them  from  office  in  the 
Church.  But  they  have  ceased  to  be  slaves,  and  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  perpetuate  the  disabili- 
ties which  are  peculiar  to  the  status  of  servitude.  Their  moral 
and  intellectual  state  may  be  at  present  very  much  what  it 
always  has  been,  and  any  extension  of  their  powers  should  be 
contemplated  with  that  fact  in  view ;  but  if  they  are  not  slaves, 
their  perpetual  minority  has  been  removed.  It  is  not  clear, 
therefore,  that  we  would  not  be  doing  them  injustice  by  endeav- 
oring to  keep  them  in  that  condition.  It  is  evident  that  if  they 
chose  to  exercise  the  powers  with  which  they  have  been  invested 
by  their  change  of  circumstances,   they  could  do  so.     If,  for 
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example,  a  body  of  colored  Presbyterians  should  please  to  organ- 
ise themselves  into  a  church  and  elect  their  own  office-bearers, 
what  could  hinder  them  from  accomplishing  their  purpose  ?  May 
it  not  be  wiser  in  us  to  concede  them  such  a  limited  exercise  of 
power  as  they  may  be  able  to  bear,  and  as  may  be  regulated  by 
the  conserving  influence  of  the  white  man,  than,  by  holding  them 
in  complete  subordination,  to  present  to  them  the  temptation  to 
break  with  us,  and  assert  for  themselves  such  power  as  they  are 
not  able  to  bear,  and  as  may  be  abused  by  fanaticism,  supersti- 
tion, and  lust  ? 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  upon 
this  plan,  we  can  continue  to  hold  them  in  ecclesiastical  relation 
to  us.  Their  tendency,  whenever  they  are  exposed  to  radical 
influences,  is  to  a  withdrawal  from  connexion  with  us,  and  it  is 
probable  that  unless  we  meet  that  tendency  by  making  to  them 
some  concessions  involving  an  extension  of  their  privileges,  the 
masses  of  them  will  break  with  us  entirely,  and  establish  their 
own  separate  organisations  in  which  they  will  possess  the  powers 
which  we  refuse  to  yield  them.  They  will  thus  not  only  pass 
out  of  ecclesiastical  connexion  with  us,  but  will  be  led  by  their 
conception  of  what  will  appear  to  them  unreasonableness  and 
injustice  on  our  part,  to  oppose  any  moral  influence  in  their  favor 
which  we  would  still  be  prompted  by  Christian  charity  to  extend. 
And  although  it  may  be  possible  that  some  of  them  would  be 
content  to  remain  with  us  even  though  our  present  system  should 
be  unchanged,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  will  be  encour- 
aged by  representations  not  wholly  emanating  from  themselves, 
to  sunder  a  relation  by  which,  it  will  be  urged,  their  rights  are 
suppressed,  and  their  privileges  withheld.  Whatever  may  be  our 
speculative  views  as  to  the  future  of  these  people,  it  would  seem 
'  to  be  clear  that  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  them  in  the  light 
of  existing  facts.  They  have  been  emancipated;  but  should  the 
future  reduce  them  to  the  same  condition,  substantially  if  not 
nominally,  in  which  they  formerly  were,  our  measures  may  here- 
after be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  that  condition.  What  we 
have  to  do  with  is  the  actual  present,  not  the  possible  future.  If 
we  wish  to  keep  them  with  us,  especially  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
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judging  from  their  present  disposition,  some  concessions  would 
appear  to  be  requisite.  They  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the 
old  order  of  things  entirely  unmodified.  Many  of  them  have  left 
us  already,  and  should  they  become  totally  separated  from  us,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  our  opportunities  for  doing  them  good,  so  far 
as  the  masses  would,  be  concerned,  will  forever  have  departed. 

While,  however,  these  considerations  have  great  weight,  and 
claim  our  earnest  attention,- it  must  be  admitted  that  caution 
and  wisdom  would  be  required  in  making  any  alterations  in  the 
old  system,  and  it  may  be  best  to  commit  the  question  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Presbyteries  who  know  the  situation,  character, 
and  exigencies  of  the  congregations  under  their  charge. 

III.  The  third  general  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  con- 
templates a  partial  and  limited  extension  of  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  colored  congregations.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  plan  should  be  pursued,  there  are  at  least  three  prominent 
schemes  which  arc  conceivable : 

1.  The  first  scheme  is  that  of  missionary  congregations  of 
colored  people  with  the  power  of  electing  their  own  deacons. 
This  scheme  would  be  recommended  by  the  consideration  that, 
on  the  supposition  that  an  extension  of  power  is  afforded  to 
colored  congregations,  it  provides  for  the  most  limited  exercise 
of  that  power.  It  would  "hasten  slowly"  in  the  introduction 
of  changes.  It  would,  however,  be  attended  by  the  following 
difiicUlties : 

{a.)  If  these  congregations  be  conceded  the  power  of  electing 
their  own  deacons,  they  would  not  be  purely  missionary.  They 
would  be  churches  in  an  imperfect  state  of  organisation.  The 
election  of  deacons  would  be  a  step  in  the  maturing  process.  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  misnomer,  therefore,  to  call  them  mission- 
ary congregations;  and  yet,  if  the  right  to  mature  be  arrested 
at  this  point,  they  would  lack  the  essential  feature  of  Presbyte- 
rian churches — the  possession  of  the  ruling  eldership. 

(5.)  In  the  second  place,  a  missionary  congregation  of  slaves 
could  not  attain  to  the  perfect  organisation  of  a  church.  But 
the  case  is  changed.  Constitute  a  missionary  congregation  of 
these  people  now,  and,  if  they  please,  they  may  mature  into  a 
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fully  organised  church.  They  would  then  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  upper  courts.  The  result  would  be,  in  that 
case,  that  we  would  ultimately  be  met  by  precisely  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  which  would  exist  if  we  should  at  once 
organise  colored  congregations  into  separate  churches  with  full 
powers,  and  the  right  to  colored  representation  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  Church.  It  strikes  us  that  it  would  be  better,  either  to 
treat  these  congregations  as  simply  missionary,  or,  if  it  be 
deemed  expedient  to  grant  them  the  power  of  electing  deacons, 
that  they  should  be  regarded  as  branches  of  existing  churches. 

2.  The  second  scheme  is  that  of  fully  organised  separate 
churches,  possessing  the  right  of  electing  their  own  colored 
pastors,  ruling  elders,  and  deacons,  and  being  under  the  care  of 
Presbyteries  and  responsible  to  them,  but  without  the  right  of 
representation  in  any  of  the  upper  courts.  This  scheme  is 
attended  with  the  advantage  of  meeting,  and  perhaps  fully  meet- 
ing, the  desires  of  the  colored  people  themselves,  and  of  checking 
their  tendency  to  break  with  us  entirely,  and  form  a  Presbyte- 
rian Church  which  would  be  separate  from  our  own.  There  is 
no  doubt,  also,  that  it  tends  to  promote  a  kindly  relation  of  the 
two  races  to  each  other,  and  by  removing  all  cause  of  discontent 
from  the  minds  of  the  colored  people,  to  bind  them  to  the  whites 
by  the  tie  of  gratitude  and  affection.  It  is  encumbered,  how- 
ever, with  several  difficulties. 

(a.)  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  no  provision  at  all  for  the 
representation  of  fully  organised  churches  in  the  courts  to  which 
they  would  be  responsible,  and  by  which  they  would  be  governed. 
These  churches,  therefore,  would  be  destitute  even  of  the  repre- 
sentation which  missionary  congregations  enjoy,  for  they  are 
represented  by  the  missionaries  who  have  charge  of  them.  It 
would  appear  that  if  churches  be  constituted  with  full  powers, 
they  are  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  higher  judicatories. 

(b.)  In  the  second  place,  the  colored  people  have  not,  at 
present,  the  men  who  are  capable  of  adequately  discharging  the 
difficult  and  responsible  functions  of  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  they  more  needed  than  now,  to  be 
taught  by  wise  and  judicious  men  prepared  by  careful  training 
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for  the  work  of  preaching,  and  fortified  against  the  danger  of 
being  infected  by  radical  and  fanatical  influences.  They  require 
in  their  teachers  men  who  will  be  able  to  stand  fast  against  the 
storm  of  temptation  to  which  they  will  surely  be  subjected.  God 
may  please  to  call  men  from  among  them  to  the  ministry,  who 
may  in  time  be  (qualified  for  its  discharge,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  such  pastors  can  now  be  found  among  them  as  their  exigen- 
cies demand.  We  should  hesitate  too,  before  we  depress  the 
requirements  for  the  minii^try  in  order  to  meet  this  special  case. 
In  lowering  to  any  great  extent  the  standard  of  ministerial  qual- 
ification, we  would  depart  from  our  settled  policy  in  the  past, 
and  the  ultimate  results,  in  all  probability,  would  evince  that  the 
advantages  of  the  change  were  more  apparent  than  real. 

{c.)  In  the  third  place,  this  scheme  would  cut  off  the  colored 
people  from  immediate  connexion  with  white  congregations,  and 
deprive  them  of  the  salutary  and  conservative  influence  of  the 
white  race.  They  would  cease  to  be  under  the  care  of  white 
pastors,  and  the  supervision  of  white  sessions.  This,  we  think, 
is,  especially  at  the  present  time,  to  be  deprecated.  They  are 
passing  through  a  transitional  process  which  is-  trying,  and  they 
need  to  be  steadied  by  the  moderating  and  supporting  influence 
of  their  white  brethren.  It  is  true  that  they  may  reject  that 
influence  when  proffered  them,  but  what  we  contend  for  is,  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  keep  them  under  it,  for  their  own  sake. 
Should  they  persistently  refuse  it,  the  responsibility  in  the  case 
will  rest  entirely  upon  themselves. 

3.  The  third  scheme,  under  this  general  plan,  is  to  treat 
colored  congregations  as  branches  of  existing  white  churches, 
conceding  tliem  the  power  to  elect  their  own  deacons,  or  even 
their  own  ruling  elders,  but  retaining  them  under  the  care  of 
white  pastors.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  power  to  elect  their 
own  ruling  elders  might  be  granted  to  a  colored  congregation, 
the  scheme  would  involve  the  following  elements: 

{a.)  The  white  and  the  colored  congregations  to  be  component 
parts  of  the  same  organisation,  the  colored  congregation  being  a 
branch  of  the  white.      ■    •■  . 

{!).)  The  colored  congregation  to  be  served  by  the  white  pastor 
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of  the  church  of  which  it  wouhl  be  a  branch,  in  those  cases — as 
in  many  country  communities — in  which  one  pastor  might  meet 
the  demands  of  both  congregations,  or  in  which  the  services  of 
only  one  pastor  can  be  secured.  In  other  cases,  as  in  cities,  the 
colored  congregation  to  be  served  by  a  white  collegiate  pastor  of 
the  church  of  which  it  would  be  a  branch,  who  would  be  installed 
as  co-pastor  with  special  relation  to  the  colored  congregation. 

(c.)  The  colored  congregation  to  be  conceded  the  power  to 
elect  ruling  elders  from  their  own  number  who  would  have  juris- 
diction over  the  colored  congregation  alone;  the  unity  of  the 
session  to  be  preserved  by  the  appointment  on  the  part  of  the 
white  elders  of  one  or  more  of  their  number  as  a  commission  to 
act  with  the  colored  elders  in  the  adjudication  of  special  cases 
emerging  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  colored  con- 
gregation ;  the  colored  congregation  to  have,  also,  the  power  to 
elect  the  pastor  or  co-pastor,  as  their  pastor,  upon  his  nomination 
by  the  white  ciders;  and  the  right  to  elect  the  white  elders  as 
their  elders.  This  would  leave  the  rights  of  the  white  congrega- 
tion entirely  unaffected,  and  at  the  same  time  give  these  colored 
Presbyterians  the  power  of  electing  the  men  by  whom  they  would 
be  taught  and  governed. 

(d.)  The  representation  of  the  colored  congregation  in  the 
upper  courts  to  be  through  the  white  ruling  elders  of  the  church 
of  which  it  would  be  a  branch. 

(e.)  In  case  there  should  be  but  one  pastor,  the  colored  con- 
gregation to  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  his  support; 
and  in  case  there  should  be  a  co-pastor  having  special  relation  to 
the  colored  congregation,  his  support  to  be  furnished  by  it ;  the 
amount  so  raised,  if  inadequate,  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
contributions  of  the  white  congregation  with  which  it  would  be 
connected.  Assistance,  too,  might  be  obtained  from  benevolent 
individuals  of  other  congregations,  and  from  missionary  sources. 

This  scheme  is  recommended  by  the  following  considerations : 

1.  It  provides  white  pastors  for  colored  congregations,  a 
measure  which,  if  practicable,  would  be  of  immeasurable  benefit 
to  them. 

2.  It  would  keep  colored  congregations  to  a  considerable  ex- 
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tent  under  the  controlling  influence  of  "white  ruling  elders,  and 
of  the  white  congregations  which  they  would  represent. 

3.  It  gives  colored  congregations  the  right  to  elect  their  pastors 
(a  right  deemed  inestimable  by  Presbyterians,)  but  under  such 
checks  and  guards  as  would  render  its  abuse  almost  impossible. 
This  would  greatly  tend  to  hold  them  in  connexion  with  us. 

4.  The  concession  to  the  colored  people  of  the  right  to  elect 
their  own  ruling  elders  would  powerfully  tend  to  keep  them  in 
connexion  with  us,  by  meeting  one  of  their  most  cherished 
expectations. 

5.  At  the  same  time  it  meets  the  formidable  difficulty  of 
representation  by  providing  that  the  colored  congregations  should 
be  represented  in  the  upper  courts  by  white  delegates.  Suppo- 
sing that  the  powers  of  colored  congregations  be  extended  at  all, 
no  other  scheme  can  be  conceived  by  which  their  representation 
can  be  secured  without  encountering  insuperable  obstacles. 

6.  It  provides  for  the  support  of  pastors  of  colored  congrega- 
tions. 

7.  It  would  effect  no  violent  disturbance  of  the  old  relations 
between  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  but  would  preserve  a  close 
affinity  between  the  two  races  in  church  organisation,  and  in  the 
solemn  and  tender  offices  of  religion. 

This  scheme  is  attended  with  two  serious  difficulties  which 
may  be  regarded  as  comprehending  the  principal  objections  to 
it. 

1.  The  concession  of  any  rights  to  the  colored  people  tends  to 
create  the  desire  for  greater,  and  on  the  principle  that  it  is  just 
or  expedient  to  grant  them  any  extension  of  rights,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  them  the  greatest  extension  of  them.  The  only 
answer  to  this  which  is  possible  is,  that  they  are,  ecclesiastically 
speaking,  but  children  still  in  the  condition  of  growth,  as  the 
wisest  of  them  admit,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  to  a  great 
extent  do  their  thinking  for  them.  We  may  give  them  what 
rights  we  think  they  can  bear.  If  they  demand  more,  the 
remedy  is  always  in  our  hands — we  can  cut  the  bond  that  binds 
us  together.  That  would  settle  the  difficulty,  and  settle  it  effec- 
tually. 
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2.  In  the  second  place,  the  difficulty  exists  that  if  colored 
•  elders  are  elected,  they  would,  on  this  scheme,  be  debarred  their 
constitutional  right  to  represent  their  own  people  in  the  upper 
courts,  and  thus  the  principle  of  the  parity  of  the  eldership 
would  be  sacrificed.  This  is  a  serious  objection,  but  the  answer 
that  may  be  given  is,  that  such  a  limitation  upon  the  representa- 
tive rights  of  the  colored  elder  would  be  justified  by  the  impera- 
tive necessities  of  the  case. 

Such  is  a  somewhat  extended,  but,  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  a  concise  statement  of  the  differ- 
ent schemes  upon  which  it  is  conceivable  that  our  relations  to 
the  colored  people  may  be  constructed.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  question,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  single  plan  would  harmonise 
the  views  of  the  whole  Church,  and,  therefore,  the  Committee 
would  simply  express  the  hope  that  it  may  please  the  Assembly 
to  give  currency  to  the  statement  presented  in  the  report,  so 
that  it  may  be  brought  before  the  Church  at  large,  and  they 
would  decline  to  urge  the  recommendation,  at  present,  of  any 
particular  scheme.  The  subject  is  remitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Assembly  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  may  guide  it  to  wise  conclusions. 

The  following  resolutions,  appended  by  tha  author  of  this  report  thereto, 
were  also  offered  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Committee : 

1.  Resolved^  That  this  Assembly  entertains  for  the  freed 
people  the  sincerest  sentiments  of  good  will  and  affection ;  that 
it  earnestly  desires  and  prays  for  their  salvation,  and  would 
encourage  the  employment  of  every  legitimate  means  for  the 
promotion  of  their  spiritual  good. 

2.  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  our  ministers  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  to  give,  as  heretofore,  the 
gospel  to  these  people;  to  church  sessions  to  urge  upon  parents 
among  them  the  duty  of  presenting  their  children  for  baptism, 
and  of  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord ;  and  especially  to  evangelists  and  missionaries  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  labor  to  the  promotion  of  the  salvation  of  the 
freed  people. 

3.  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  highly  inexpe- 
dient that  there  should  be  an  ecclesiastical  separation  of  the  white 
and  colored  races ;  that  such  a  measure  would  threaten  evil  to 
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both  races,  and  especially  to  the  colored ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  desirable  that  every  warrantable  effort  be  made  affectionately 
to  dissuade  the  freed  people  from  severing  their  connexion  ■with 
our  churches,  and  to  retain  them  with  us,  as  of  old ;  but  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  prefer,  though  against  our  judgment, 
to  establish  separate  organisations,  they  will  carry  with  them 
our  best  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

4.  That  in  view  of  the  imperfect  development  of  events  grow- 
ing out  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  colored  people,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  questions  arising  from  it,  the  Assembly 
(loes  not  regard  the  way  as  clear  for  a  deliverance  as  to  the  plan 
upon  which  our  ecclesiastical  relations  to  them  should  be  con- 
structed ;  but  would  submit  the  whole  subject  to  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  presbyteries,  leaving  it  to  them  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  may  deem  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  the  colored  congregations  severally  under  their 
care,  and  urging  it  upon  them,  that  in  case  any  changes  of  the 
existing  system  be  proposed,  respect  be  had  to  the  question  of 
the  preparation  of  the  colored  congregations  for  such  changes, 
and  great  caution  and  prudence  be  exercised  in  their  adoption. 

5.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  presbyteries  in  the  case  of 
colored  persons  who  may  be  applicants  for  introduction  into  the 
ministry,  to  adhere  to  the  course  prescribed  in  the  constitution 
for  the  examination,  license,  and  ordination  of  candidates  for  the 
sacred  office. 

6.  That  the  Assembly  recommend  that  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable. Sabbath-schools  and  mission  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
freed  people,  especially  the  young,  be  estabhshed  in  connexion 
with  our  churches,  and  that  the  sessions  of  the  churches  take 
these  schools  into  their  charge  and  provide  suitable  teachers  for 
them. 

7.  That  the  Assembly  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  any  system  of  secular  education  for  the  freed  people;  but 
should  any  of  the  presbyteries  or  churches  under  their  care  see 
fit  to  establish  parochial  schools  for  their  benefit,  the  Assembly 
would  extend  its  approval  to  such  a  measure,  provided  such 
schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  presbyteries  or  the 
sessions  of  the  churches  with  which  they  may  be  connected,  and 
are  furnished  with  such  teachers  as  they  shall  endorse  and 
provide.  Further,  that  rehgious  instruction  on  the  basis  of  our 
standards  be  incorporated  into  such  schools  as  a  distinctive  ele- 
ment. 

8.  That  the  heads  of  families  are  exhorted  to  afford  opportu- 
nities to  the  freed  people  in  their  households  to  attend  upon 
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family  and  public  worship,  and  that  they  provide  for  them,  so 
far  as  possible,  catechetical  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  gospel. 

9.  That  masters  and  employers  are  exhorted  to  give  to  their 
servants  and  employes  the  things  which  are  just  and  equal ;  to 
extend  to  them  every  facility  for  attending  upon  the  means  of 
grace;  and  to  provide,  so  far  as  in  them  lieth,  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls. 

10.  That  the  freed  people  in  our  communion,  who  may  be 
servants  and  employes,  are  exhorted  to  render  to  their  masters 
and  employers  all  proper  honor  and  obedience;  not  despising 
them  because  they  are  brethren,  but  rather  doing  them  service, 
because  they  are  faithful  and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit. 
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THE  TWO  TREES  IN  EDEN. 


The  brief  narrative  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  majestic 
in  its  simplicity,  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men.  The 
origin  of  the  race,  the  short  probation  of  its  federal  head  and 
representative,  the  lapse  of  the  trustee  and  the  consequent 
lapse  of  all  his  posterity,  the  tremendous  interests  involved  in 
the  trial,  are  all  matters  of  too  great  importance  to  be  slightly 
hinted  at  and  dismissed  without  comment;  too  far-reaching  in 
their  results  to  be  compressed  within  these  narrow  limits.  Con- 
sequently, the  philosophers  of  earth  have  not  hesitated  to  emend, 
modify,  and  improve  the  history  furnished  by  Heaven.  For 
many  generations  this  good  work  has  been  in  progress.  The 
revelation  of  God  has  been  duly  arraigned  and  tried  at  the  bar 
of  each  new  science,  even  while  the  science  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  savans  of  the  present  day,  and  mainly 
for  the  theologians  of  New  England,  to  set  aside  the  divine 
record  entirely ;  to  substitute  a  higher  inspiration,  and  to  smile 
with  complacent  compassion  upon  the  ignorant  credulity  that  is 
content  with  the  bare  word  of  God. 

VOL.   XVIII.,   NO.   1. — 2. 
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Quite  a  distinct  and  different  class  of  commentators  have 
assailed  the  Scripture  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man. 
There  are  those  who  acknowledge  the  inherent  truth  of  the 
Bible,  but  claim  that  this  truth  is  hidden  in  allegories.  With 
them,  the  six  days  of  creation  are  six  ages,  whose  length  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  revelations  of  modern  science.  The  special  act 
of  creation,  the  making  of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  is  under- 
stood to  mean  the  gradual  outworking  of  laws  of  progress  and 
development  which  God  has  stamped  upon  nature.  The  num- 
berless theories  that  have  been  invented  to  displace  or  supple- 
ment the  teachings  of  prophets  and  apostles,  have  not  conferred 
immortality  upon  their  authors.  The  most  of  them  have  been 
left  out  of  sight,  as  the  world  grew  older.  Ever  and  anon  the 
Atlantic  Monthly^  endeavoring  to  keep  step  with  the  Westminster 
Review,  digs  up  one  of  these  corpses,  and  out  of  the  dust  of  its 
crumbling  bones,  manufactures  a  first-class  infidel  article.  But 
the  dust  returns  to  its  dust  again,  and  very  little  harm  is  done 
to  humanity. 

In  the  sad  story  of  the  fall  of  man  and  the  loss  of  Paradise, 
there  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of  ten  thousand  fanciful  theories. 
So  many  vital  doctrines,  according  to  orthodox  commentators, 
are  contained  in  or  grow  logically  out  of  the  event  itself,  that 
the  disproval  of  any  point  in  the  narration  would  be  a  signal 
infidel  victory.  To  admit  that  the  status  of  the  entire  race  was 
made  to  depend  upon 

"the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world," 

is  to  admit  the  whole  gospel  by  implication.  Therefore,  the  most 
that  modern  wiseacres  acknowledge  is,  that  the  entire  story  of 
Eden  is  an  allegory,  and  open  to  the  interpretation  of  all  human- 
ity. The  folly  of  this — the  best  of  the  anti-scriptural  theories, 
is  about  equal  to  its  wickedness.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  any  enlightened  Christian  to  examine  the  foun- 
dations of  such  a  scheme,  or  to  attempt  its  refutation.  Moreover-, 
life  is  too  short,  and  the  dread  realities  of  eternity  too  urgent. 
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for  immortal  souls  to  waste  time  in  groping  through  these  misty 
labyrinths. 

Taking  the  literal  account  given  in  the  second  and  third  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  second  tree,  "the 
tree  of  life,"  was  included  in  the  prohibition.  "The  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it."  The  right 
to  the  fruit  of  the  other,  if  enjoyed  before,  was  lost  in  the  fall. 
If  it  was  to  be  the  reward  of  obedience,  as  some  have  argued,  it 
is  not  so  stated  in  the  record.  Aside  from  the  plain  declarations 
of  God's  word,  and  aside  from  reasonable  inferences  from  stated 
facts,  the  most  that  has  been  written  concerning  these  two  trees, 
is  the  mere  product  of  human  fancy.  Granting  the  facts  as 
recorded  to  be  literally  true,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofit- 
able to  examine  with  care,  all  the  details  of  the  wonderful 
narrative. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  was  the  forbidden  tree,  from  whose 
baleful  shadow  the  innocent  pair  emerged — sinners.  Strange, 
that  there  should  be  in  the  midst  of  the  most  glorious  spot  in  the 
universe  of  God — next  to  his  own  dwelling  place — a  tree  whose 
poisonous  juices  should  mingle  with  each  drop  of  blood  in  the 
veins  of  every  man  (save  One)  that  has  ever  trodden  or  shall 
ever  tread  the  earth !  Strange,  that  this  poison  should  be  so  viru- 
lent, so  ineradicable,  reaching  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  staining  the  purest  emotions  of  which  humanity  is  capa- 
ble, resisting  the  power  of  divine  grace  itself,  and  cleaving  to  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  brightest  saint  to  his  last  expiration  !  0 
fatal  tree ! 

Without  doubting  the  doctrine  that  the  forbidden  tree  was  the 
test  of  man's  obedience,  and  therefore  served  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator,  whatever  might  be  its  natural  characteristics,  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  or  not  some  real  and  necessary 
connexion  existed  betwixt  the  fruit  and  its  effect  upon  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  humanity.  In  fact,  this  exact  inquiry,  with 
reference  to  both  the  trees  of  the  garden,  is  the  object  and 
subject  of  the  present  article.  And  it  is  proper  to  remark  at 
the  outset,  that  none  of  the  suggestions  that  follow  are  to  he 
regarded  even  as  the  assertions  of  opinion  upon  this  matter,  but 
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simply  as  inquiries.  The  prevailing  tendency,  perhaps,  is  to 
"spiritualize"  away  plain  statements  of  actual  occurrences,  and 
to  ignore  the  apparent  laws  which  would  be  recognised  in  any 
other  department  of  research,  from  the  dread  of  reducing  some 
occult  scriptural  doctrine  to  the  level  of  finite  understanding. 
But  God  has  given  his  revelation  to  man,  to  fallen  man,  to  be 
studied  and  pondered;  and  it  may  not  always  be  earthly,  sen- 
sual, and  devilish,  to  take  his  statements  at  their  obvious,  literal 
meaning. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  general 
theory  of  the  fall  of  Adam  has  been  founded  upon  Milton's  world- 
renowned  poem.  The  gorgeous  drapery  with  which  he  has 
surrounded  the  story  hides  the  rugged  outlines.  The  orderly 
sequence  of  events;  the  discourses  of  angels,  fallen  and  unfallen; 
the  doctrinal  passages,  according  so  well  with  later  revelation; 
the  majestic  march  of  his  verse;  the  evident  piety  of  the  poet; 
all  tend  to  give  his  work  the  authority  of  a  formal  commentary. 
And  indeed,  those  very  portions  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  which 
men  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  most  fanciful,  are  those 
which  would  be  the  hardest  to  disprove,  either  by  direct  Scrip- 
ture texts  or  by  fair  inferences  from  the  Bible  narrative.  For 
example:  The  physical  effect  of  the  fatal  fruit,  as  related  by 
Milton,  was  to  inflame  the  passions.  The  inspired  record  con- 
tains no  hint  upon  which  he  could  have  based  the  theory ;  yet 
the  burden  of  probability  may  as  well  be  with  him  as  against 
him,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  erect  an  argument  in  support  of 
this  very  position. 

Because,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  candid  student  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  natural  appetites  of  humanity  were  natural  when 
humanity  was  sinless.  The  sin  that  defiles  the  race,  whether 
regarded  as  positive  transgression  or  as  want  of  conformity  to 
the  divine  law,  has  its  seat  in  the  soul.  "Out  of  the  heart  pro- 
ceedeth  all  evil."  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  nature  of  man 
is  depraved,  but  what  is  this  natureA  Is  the  definition  of  the 
lexicographer  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  thinker?  Does  this 
nature,  which  eludes  the  most  subtle  analysis,  reside  in  the 
immortal  part  of  man,  independently   of  his  perishing  body? 
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Or  does  the  nature  abide  with  the  lifeless  clay  crucible,  when 
the  vital  principle  has  been  evolved, — eliminated  by  the  grim 
chemist  who  setup  his  laboratory  at  the  very  gates  of  Eden? 
Or  does  the  nature  die  when  the  body  dies,  while  the  freed 
spirit  escapes  without  a  stain? 

If  one  could  divest  himself  of  the  dread  of  what  are  called 
"material"  theories,  some  of  the  difficulties •  suggested  in  these 
questions  would  disappear.  Man  is  not  all  soul.  He  is  not  all 
body.  The  immortal  spirit  delivered  from  the  "thraldom"  and 
"clog,"  is  not  the  man  and  never  will  be  the  man  until  the 
time  of  restitution  comes,  when  his  "oppressive  clay"  shall  be 
raised  from  among  the  dead  and  reunited  to  the  soul.  Only 
then,  only  when  the  last  trump  shall  sound,  will  this  human 
nature  be  perfected.  Then  shall  this  mortal  put  on  immortality, 
and  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

It  was  the  man  that  sinned,  body  and  soul  together.  The 
thought  and  purpose  of  disobedience  was  in  the  soul;  the  act 
was  performed  by  the  body.  And  as  the  defilement  and  guilt 
passed  upon  and  entered  into  the  one,  the  seeds  of  dissolution 
entered  into  the  other.     So  the  point  of  the  argument  is  reached. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  was  poison,  and  perhaps  it  was  inherently 
destructive  of  natural  life.  Slowly,  but  inflexibly;  imperceptibly, 
but  positively,  the  process  of  decay  began  and  continued,  and 
will  continue  while  time  endures.  "Dying,  thou  shalt  die!" 
It  is  a  prophecy  no  less  than  a  threat.  It  is  the  announcement 
of  a  necessary  and  inexorable  fact,  as  well  as  the  pronunciation 
of  a  judicial  sentence.  Death  spiritual,  death  temporal,  death 
eternal ;  the  first  and  the  last  affecting  the  soul,  because  the  sin 
in  the  thought  and  purpose,  snapt  the  cord  that  bound  the 
soul  to  God,  the  fountain  of  life ;  and  the  temporal  death,  in- 
volved in  the  others  by  necessary  consequence,  a*id  secured  by 
the  decree  of  God  which  made  the  fruit  of  the  tree  deadly  to 
the  animal  organism.  What  though  the  man  carried  the  poison 
in  his  system  for  near  a  thousand  years;  the  death  was  no  less 
inevitable  at  last.  A  hundred  analogies  are  found  in  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  of  all  ages.  The  herbs  of  the  field  contain  active 
principles,  (extracted  by  the  skill  of  the  chemist,  from  the  days 
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of  the  Borgias  to  the  present  time,)  which  infallibly  destroy  life 
with  horrible  accuracy,  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  yeai', 
according  as  the  quantity  is  increased  or  diminished.  The  poi- 
soning fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  has  made  the  earth  one  vast 
charnel-house.  There  was  but  one  antidote,  and  access  to  that 
was  barred  by  the  swords  of  the  cherubim,  flaming  at  the  east- 
ern gate  of  Eden.    • 

Before  leaving  the  tree  of  death  for  the  grateful  shade  of  that 
other  tree  of  Paradise,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  one  or  two 
questions  that  must  forever  perplex  the  thinker.  No  man  by 
searching  can  find  out  God.  The  paradoxes  of  the  Bible  can 
be  harmonized  by  him  who  spake  the  universe  into  being,  and 
by  none  besides.  Yet  these  questions  continually  arise  to  baffle 
the  shallow  powers  of  finite  intelligence,  and  are  as  constantly 
dismissed,  unsolved,  waiting  for  the  time  when  access  to  the  tree 
of  life  shall  bo  granted  to  humanity.  Then,  perhaps,  all  that  is 
now  obscure  will  become  plain,  because  in  the  locality  where  that 
tree  grows,  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  of  the  city. 

Was  man  created  immortal  ?  If  so,  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden 
tree  could  not  affect  his  status.  If  not,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  was 
not  needed  to  ensure  his  dissolution.  If  the  fruit  of  the  better 
tree  was  to  be  the  reward  of  perfect  obedience,  the  man  was  not 
inherently  immortal.  If  it  could  confer  no  such  gift,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  divine  command  to  guard  the  way  to  it,  "lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  take,  eat,  and  live  forever"  ? 

Here  again,  the  vast  domain  of  nature  furnishes  numberless 
analogies.  The  inflexible  laws  regulating  the  motions  of  the 
stars  are  so  well  understood  by  the  modern  astronomer,  that  he 
is  able  to  point  his  telescope  to  the  exact  spot  in  the  heavens 
where  the  hitherto  unknown  planet  will  be  found.  Nothing  can 
be  more  simple  than  the  explanation.  Certain  aberrations  in 
the  courses  of  the  mighty  orbs  whose  tracks  through  space  are 
definitely  known,  lead  the  sage  to  suspect  the  influence  of 
another  planet;  and  reasoning  from  the  apparent  effects,  he 
turns  his  glass  with  marvellous  accuracy  to  the  point  in  space 
where  the  cause  will  be  discovered.  Yet  the  same  divine  hand 
that  formed  the  planet,  and  launched  it  forth  upon  its  orbit,  as 
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really  controls,  guides,  and  sustains  it,  as  if  none  of  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  gravitation  were  in  existence.  The  sovereign, 
unchangeable  decree  of  God,  is  the  satisfactory  solution  of  all 
difficulties. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  tree  of  life  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  between  the  short  history  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  the  vision  of  John  in  Patmos.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  Genesis,  until  the  probability  of  man's  seizing 
the  life-giving  fruit,  and  thereby  securing  his  immortality  in 
spite  of  his  ofifence,  is  plainly  stated.  For  no  other  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  commission  of  the  cherub  with  the  flaming 
sword  can  be  given.  "Keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  lest  the 
man  eat  thereof,  and  live. forever."  An  expounder  of  the  word, 
w^hose  reputation- for  piety  and  high  scholarship  gives  peculiar 
authority  to  his  expositions,  has  suggested  that  ^^some  other 
explanation  might  be  sought,  because  it  is  not  credible  that  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  should  have  an  inherent  life-giving  power. 
There  seems  to  be  something  contrary  to  the  higher  spiritual 
teachings  of  Scripture,  and  repugnant  to  man's  spiritual  appre- 
hensions of  divine  revelation,  to  ascribe  to  dull,  material  vegeta- 
tion, the  distinctive  attribute  of  divinity.  There  is  but  one  who 
can  kill  and  who  can  give  life."  His  explanation  of  the  command 
of  God,  to  cast  out  the  man,  is  perhaps  as  good  an  explanation 
as  can  be  given  upon  this  general  hypothesis.  The  father  of  lies 
had  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  race  by  his  false  promise,  "Ye 
shall  be  as  gods."  And  with  this  delusive  promise  still  ringing 
in  his  ears,  before  the  least  of  his  lofty  aspirations  had  been  real- 
ised, the  guilty  sinner  is  arrested  and  tried,  and  the  dismal 
curse  pronounced.  Far  different  from  the  glorified  condition  of 
"the  gods,"  was  the  status  of  this  cheated,  sentenced  criminal. 
And  to, complete  the  humiliation  of  that  doleful  hour,  God  adds 
the  prohibition  of  the  other  tree,  in  bitter  sarcasm.  "The  man 
thought  he  would  become  a  god  by  partaking  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge;  doubtless  he  thinks  the  tree  of  life  will 
confer  immortality  upon  him  and  his  race.  Therefore  guard  the 
tree!" 

It  is  perhaps  enough  to  remark,  that  it  was  the  devil  who 
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promised  the  first  result.  It  is  Grod  who  reiterates  the  promise 
of  the  other,  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  regard  to  the  recorded  facts,  taking  the  words  at  their 
obvious  and  literal  meaning,  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  fallen  pair  from  Paradise  seems  to  have  been 
necessary,  because  the  tree  of  life  was  there.  There  is  no  other 
reason  assigned  for  their  dismission.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
delights  of  Paradise  had  been  forfeited  by  the  act  of  disobedience, 
and  while  other  reasons  for  their  expulsion  may  be  readily 
imagined,  still  the  one  sufficient  reason  given  by  the  Creator  is, 
"Lest  the  man  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  forever: — therefore  tli?e  Lord  God  sent 
him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden."  \i  does  iiot  seem  probable 
that  the  Lord  God  used  this  language  in  derision.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  he  would  have  stationed  the  armed  cherubim 
as  guards  to  the  tree,  merely  to  point  a  sarcasm.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  terrible  reality  about  the  whole  transaction. 

Secondly:  Still  regarding  the  record  as  literally  true,  the 
abounding  mercy  and  grace  of  God  are  discovered  in  the  man's 
expulsion  from  the  garden.  If  the  tree  would  have  conferred 
immortality  upon  Adam  and  his  posterity,  so  far  from  reversing 
the  curse,  it  would  have  added  to  its  horrors,  if  he  had  partaken 
of  its  fruit:  because  the  redemption  of  the  race  had  not  been 
wrought  out  by  the  second  Adam,  who  brought  the  true  immor- 
tality to  light.  By  an  inexorable  necessity,  those  forfeited 
joys  could  only  be  reached  through  the  portals  of  the  grave. 
Therefore,  if  the  unhappy  sinner  had  secured  an  immortality 
by  means  of  the  tree  of  life,  once  more  would  Satan  have 
triumphed,  and  the  race  would  have  inherited  a  sure  eternity  of 
woe.  But  God  had  some  better  thing  in  reserve  for  the  children 
of  men,  and  therefore  "he  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden,"  and 
thereby  prevented  a  catastrophe  too  horrible  for  human  contem- 
plation. Surely,  there  is  nothing  repulsive  in  this  view  of  the 
narrative  in  Genesis. 

In  the  long  interval  between  the  loss  of  Eden  and  the  revela- 
tion that  closes  the  record,  two  facts  are  constantly  apparent  to 
the  Christian  student.     First,  that  the  enemy  of  God  and  man 
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never  relinquishes  the  work  he  began  in  Paradise.  Throughout 
a  history  of  forty  centuries,  his  machinations  are  visible  on  every 
page.  And  there  is  something  more  than  poetical  imagination 
in  the  story  of  '^ Paradise  Regained,"  where  the  success  of  the 
work  of  restoration  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
same  archenemy  in  his  attempt  to  overcome  the  second  Adam. 
The  other  fact  is,  the  ever-recurring  promise  of  a  restitution  of 
the  joys  lost  in  Eden.  There  appears  to  be  a  continual  recogni- 
tion of  a  condition  of  incompleteness,  to  give  place  hereafter  to 
the  full  fruition  of  the  Paradise  of  God;  and  this  reparation, 
often  deferred  and  prevented,  is  still  renewed  in  promise;  and 
taking  the  prophecies  literally,  they  always  apply  to  the  present 
place  of  human  habitation.  The  glowing  predictions  of  the  blos- 
soming desert  in  Isaiah,  the  resurrection  of  the  dry  bones  in  Eze- 
kiel,  the  promise  of  universal  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  Jeremiah, 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  have,  by  some  spiritual  alchemy,  been 
all  transmuted  into  descriptions  of  disembodied  bliss  in  some  un- 
known locality  beyond  our  solar  system.  It  may  be  that  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  passages  in  question  are  somewhat 
marred  in  the  process  of  transmutation.  How  wonderfully  ap- 
posite to  the  glorious  reality  these  predictions  would  appear,  if 
the  dreams  of  the  millenarian  should  be  verified. 

In  the  apocalyptic  vision,  the  tree  of  life  reappears.  The  first 
time  is  in  the  second  chapter,  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  church 
at  Ephesus.  The  order  in  which  these  letters  to  the  seven 
churches  occur;  the  order  of  the  various  exhortations;  and 
especially  the  order  of  the  blessings  promised  to  "him  that  over- 
cometh,"  may  not  be  without  meaning.  Without  pretending  to 
explain  what  may  be  included  in  the  gifts  of  the  ^'hidden  manna" 
and  the  "white  stone,"  it  may  not  be  fanciful  to  assert  that 
these  beatitudes  increase  in  glory,  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
Certainly  the  culminating  reward  to  the  victor,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  a  seat  in  the  throne  of  Christ  himself,  leaves  no  degree 
of  glory  and  honor  for  human  conception  or  human  attainment. 

None  will  doubt  or  deny  that  these  various  rewards  are  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  saints  after  their  warfare  is  accomplished. 
When  they  shall  have  "overcome,"  have  finished  their  course. 
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this  sequence  of  blessings  shall  begin.  And  if  it  be  true  that  this 
orderly  sequence  obtains  here,  then  the  propriety  of  beginning  with 
access  to  the  tree  of  life  is  almost  too  apparent  for  comment. 
Whatever  else  was  included,  in  the  way  of  loss  and  damage,  in 
the  expulsion  from  Eden,  the  deprivation  of  the  right  to  the 
tree  of  life,  or  the  failure  to  attain  this  right,  is  the  only  loss 
that  God  records  in  his  word.  The  charge  to  guard  the  tree,  is 
the  last  sentence  spoken  in  Paradise.  As  the  guilty  pair  descend 
the  slope  beyond  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise,  the  very  last  sight 
that  meets  their  sorrowful  eyes,  as  they  glance  backward  to- 
wards their  happy  home,  is  the  gleam  of  the  terrible  weapon  of 
the  guardian  cherub.  The  very  last  impression  they  receive,  as 
they  lose  sight  of  the  place  of  their  innocent  habitation,  is  the 
mournful  fact  that  in  losing  Eden,  they  have  lost  the  tree  of  life. 
Therefore,  divine  wisdom  and  grace  present  the  restoration  of 
the  tree  as  the  very  first  of  the  many  privileges  purchased  by 
the  second  Adam  for  all  his  posterity.  "  To  him  that  overcom- 
eth,  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  Paradise  of  God  !" 

The  description  of  the  "holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of 
heaven  from  God,"  as  recorded  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse,  contains  the  last  mention  of  the  better  tree.  It  is 
not  possible  for  mortal  wisdom  to  compass  the  things  therein 
described.  Mortal  imagination  may  not  ascend  those  heights. 
The  effulgent  glory  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  gazer.  If  the  things 
therein  promised  are  to  be  literally  fulfilled,  the  redeemed  and 
risen  father  of  humanity  will  not  regret  the  loss  of  his  first 
dwelling  place.  If  the  language  is  all  figurative,  the  things 
signified  by  the  pearly  gates,  the  golden  streets,  and  the  pure 
river,  will  surely  transcend  in  glory.  Then  all  the  sorrows  and 
calamities  that  have  cursed  the  earth,  legitimate  fruit  of  the 
fatal  tree  of  knowledge,  will  be  no  more  remembered  forever; 
because  "in  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  will  be  the  tree  of  life,  which  bears  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  and  yields  her  fruit  every  month ;  and  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  curse  !"     0  glorious  tree! 
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If  an  argument  may  be  built  upon  the  suggestions  thus 
rudely  put  together,  it  would  not  necessarily  militate  against 
any  orthodox  theory  concerning  the  fall  and  restoration  of  the 
race.  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  progenitor,  of  the 
distinctive  terms  of  which  the  two  trees  were  constantly  present 
tokens.  That  th^  tree  of  life  was  a  sign,  a  seal,  and  a  sacra- 
ment, is  doubtless  true.  That  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  a  token, 
a  test,  and  a  warning,  is  also  true.  The  covenant  implies  con- 
ditions, and  the  conditions  involve  both  warning  and  promise.  It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a  compact  between  the  Creator  and 
his  intelligent  creature  upon  any  other  hypothesis.  Upon  the 
minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  accept  the  story  in  Gen- 
esis as  literally  true,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  vague  impression  that 
the  object  was  attained,  and  the  use  of  the  trees  exhausted,  when 
sign,  seal,  warning,  test,  and  promise,  all  disappeared  amid  the 
terrible  realities  of  the  fall.  With  the  exodus  from  Eden,  a 
new  era  begins,  and  the  interest  of  humanity  henceforth  centres 
upon  the  work  of  the  second  Adam.  Still  further:  in  so  far 
as  these  trees  were  types  and  emblems,  the  character,  the  office, 
and  the  work  of  Christ,  the  grand  and  glorious  reality,  "the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  have  so  overshadowed  the  feeble 
symbols,  that  few  men  are  inclined  to  search  beyond  that  which 
is  obvious  in  their  symbolic  teachings.  But  it  is  proper  to  observe 
just  here,  that  while  types  and  symbols  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
shadows  adumbrating  the  coming  substance,  they  always  have 
an  inherent  office  and  function  peculiar  and  naUiral.  The 
paschal  lamb  whose  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  lintels  and 
the  door-posts,  occupies  the  front  place  among  the  types  of  the 
Levitical  ritual ;  yet  it  was  the  natural  food  of  the  people.  And 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  wonderfully  appropriate  emblem  of  the 
Lord  Christ — of  his  office  and  work — only  furnishes  another 
proof  of  the  infallible  wisdom  of  him  who  instituted  the  feast. 
Why  should  analogous  reasoning  fail  when  applied  to  the  trees 
in  Paradise  ?  Why  should  it  be  incredible  that  God  made  two 
trees,  one  whose  fruit  was  poison — death  to  the  physical  man — 
and  one  whose  fruit  yielded  the  fabled  elixir  of  life,  securing 
eternal  youth   to   him  who  partook   of  it?     And  what  more 
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natural  and  appropriate,  and  more  in  accordance  with  God's 
usual  dealings  with  man,  than  that  he  should  appoint  as  the 
test  of  obedience,  the  tree  whose  very  fruit  contained  the  curse 
of  death?  And  still  more  emphatically,  how  applicable  and 
natural,  that  the  tree  which  was  the  sacrament  and  seal  of  that 
covenant  of  works,  should,  when  the  trial  was  finished  and  the 
reward  won,  yield  her  twelve  manner  of  life-giving,  life-perpetu- 
ating fruits  !  Verily,  the  dreams  of  the  old  heathen  sages,  and 
the  wilder  dreams  of  more  modern  students,  have  here  at  once 
their  foundation  and  fulfilment.  The  ambrosia  of  the  gods  and  the 
elixir  of  life,  will  both  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river ! 

At  the  risk  of  prolixity,  for  the  subject  seems  to  grow  as  the 
discussion  proceeds,  a  few  words  may  be  added  about  conscience. 
Is  it  an  original  and  natural  faculty  of  the  mind,  or  is  it  the 
direct  product  of  the  fatal  tree  ? 

No  advocate  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  need  be  reminded  of  the 
total  insufficiency  of  this  "moral  sense,"  this  "vicegerent  of 
God,"  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  as  a  rule  of  faith  or  practice. 
It  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  while  he  breathed  out 
threatcnings  and  slaughter;  it  empurpled  the  wheels  of  Jugger- 
naut with  the  blood  of  self-immolated  victims ;  it  has  in  all  ages 
enabled  the  votaries  of  false  creeds  to  die  like  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs; it  has  filled  half  the  pulpits  of  a  vast  Christian  empire 
with  flaming  zealots  athirst  for  human  blood !  Nobody  will 
deny  the  usefulness  of  an  enlightened  conscience;  but  the  unedu- 
cated faculty  is  no  safer  guide  than  any  brute  instinct  of  the 
natural  man.  It  is  the  veritable  "knowledge  of  good  and  evil," 
wherewith  the  enemy  cheated  humanity.  Hereafter  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  a  guilty  conscience  may  be  the  undying  worm  of  the  pit. 
But  no  Christian,  saved  by  sovereign  grace,  expects  his  approv- 
ing conscience  to  eke  out  the  joys  of  Paradise.  The  subject  has 
many  sides,  and  this  brief  hint  touches  but  one  of  them.  The 
only  question  suggested  is.  Can  conscience  be  predicated  of  the 
unfallen  man  ?  Beyond  the  revelation  God  has  given,  all  that 
affects  the  individual  character  of  holy  angels  or  sinless  men, 
must  be  matters  of  pure  imagination.  It  is  true  that  the  present 
generation  has  been  furnished  with  the  opportunity  to  investi- 
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gate  all  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world;  but  the  "mediums" 
have  been  so  dense,  the  age  so  obtuse,  and  the  strip  of  latitude 
to  which  the  revelations  have  been  restricted  so  narrow,  that 
the  world  has  very  slightly  improved  the  chance. 

Finally :  No  doctrine  is  more  clearly  established,  than  that  the 
scheme  of  redemption  was  irrevocably  fixed  before  Eden  emerged 
from  chaos.  It  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to  discuss  any 
of  the  so-called  paradoxes  of  Holy  Writ.  But  there  are  multi- 
tudes dissenting  from  the  general  theories  herein  propounded, 
concerning  the  "physical"  characteristics  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  who  will  readily  admit  that  the  plan  of  restoration 
preceded  the  fall.  The  announcement  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent  was  no  less  a 
prophecy  than  a  promise.  Indeed,  it  was  addressed  to  the  arch- 
enemy, and  therefore  could  not  be  of  the  nature  of  a  promise. 
" He  shall  bruise  thy  head!"  If  the  adversary  understood  the 
words,  he  must  have  seen  in  them  a  portentous  threat  that  added 
to  the  horrors  of  his  dismal  dominions.  To  the  man  he  said, 
*'  Instead  of  the  tree  of  life,  thorns  and  thistles  shall  the  earth 
bring  forth;  instead  of  having  free  access  to  it,  thou  shalt 
with  toil  and  sorrow  eat  the  herb  of  the  field."  There  seems  to 
be  this  implied  antithesis  at  least. 

If,  therefore,  the  priority  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  establish- 
ed upon  secure  foundations,  the  inference  that  the  drama  enacted 
in  Eden  proceeded  in  the  foreseen  order  is  irresistible.  He  is  a 
bold  expounder  who  will  undertake  to  show  how  the  freedom  and 
consequent  responsibility  of  the  creature  may  accord  with  the 
infallible  foreknowledge  of  the  Creator.  But  the  Church  cannot 
afford  to  relinquish  her  belief  in  the  sovereign,  eternal^  and 
unchangeable  love  of  her  Head;  nor  in  the  antiquity  of  his 
purpose  and  plan.  Whatever  else  may  be  inexplicable,  this  at 
least  is  beyond  controversy.  The  stately  march  of  Providence 
is  neither  retarded  nor  accelerated  by  mortal  agency.  The 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  can  neither  be 
hindered  nor  aided  by  wicked  hands. 

Supposing  the  preceding  pages  to  be  tolerably  coherent,  the 
argument  upon  this  head  is  obvious.     The  trees  were  not  planted 
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for  mere  show  and  adornment.  The  effects  of  their  fruits  were 
neither  mythical  nor  accidental.  Knowing  that  man  would 
disobey,  God  in  infinite  wisdom  prohibited  that  which  was  in  its 
own  nature  deadly,  *'Eat  not,  for  the  fruit  is  death!"  Thia 
is  the  sum  of  the  prohibition  and  warning.  And  if  by  necessary 
consequence,  the  product  of  the  one  was  death,  the  conclusion 
that  the  product  of  the  other  was,  by  necessary  consequence,  life, 
may  not  be  evaded.  The  works  of  God  are  known  unto  himself 
from  the  beginning;  and  none  of  his  works  are  imperfect  in 
structure,  office,  or  effect.  And  surely,  none  of  them  can  be 
affected  by  any  finite  causes  or  contingencies. 
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Tliis  article,  which  is  not  accessible  to  our  readers  generally,  we  are  sure 
will  lie  acceptable  to  them,  at  the  present  time  particularly,  both  on  that 
account  and  also  because  of  its  eminent  ability.  It  is  taken  from  the  Spirit 
of  tJie  Nineteenth  Century ^  for  December,  1843.  We  append  to  this  prefece 
a  portion  of  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Thornwell  to  the  Editor  of  the 
work  above  named,  which  appears  there  in  the  form  of  a  note  to  the  article, 
and  which,  as  the  Editor  well  says,  "contains  matter  worthy  of  itself  to  be 
seriously  pondered,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  impart  additional  interest  and 
importance  to  the  artii^le  itself  and  to  the  subjects  which  it  treats." — Eds. 
S.  P.  R. 


M  uli 

if 


"My  Dear  Brother  :  In  conformity  with  my  promise,  I  send  you  an 
article  upon  the  right  of  Ruling  Elders  to  impose  hands  in  the  ordination  of 
ministers.  I  have  confined  my  argument  exclusively  to  the  constitution  and 
usage  of  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church.  It  was  my  intention,  at  first, 
to  have  noticed  some  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  right  has 
been  denied ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  limits  of  a  single  article  were  too 
narrow  to  allow  so  extensive  discussion ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought 
more  good  would  be  done  by  drawing  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject discussed  in  my  piece.     I  know  not  bow  to  account  for  it,  that  there 
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is  so  much  ignorance  among  our  ministers  and  churches  in  regard  to  the 
distinctive  features  of  our  system.  Our  name  is  derived  from  our  form  of 
government,  and  the  cliaracteristic  element  of  that  form  is  the  importance 
which  we  attach  to  Ruling  Elders,  in  contradistinction  from  Preachers,  To 
say,  therefore,  that  a  ruling  older  is  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  pres- 
byter, either  in  conformity  with  Scripture  usage  or  primitive  antiquity,  is 
just  to  say  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  polity  is  a  human  institu- 
tion. The  essay  which  I  send  you,  though  short  and  simple,  has  really 
been  the  fi-uit  of  much  patient  study  and  laborious  investigation.  I  gave  par- 
ticularly the  Apostolic  Fathers  a  careful  perusal  in  order  to  see  what  their 
testimony  actually  was,  and  I  formed  my  own  opinions  without  looking  into 
the  books  which  profess  to  collect  their  testhnony.  I  afterwards  compared 
the  results  at  which  I  had  arrived  with  the  labors  of  King  and  Bingham, 
and  I  saw  nothing  in  them  which  induced  me  to  change  my  opinion.  I  am 
still  persuaded  that  Presbyter  means  simply  a  Ruler,  and  that  the  office  of 
preacher  is  a  function  superadded  to  the  presbyterate — that  the  preacher  in 
the  primitive  church  was  selected  from  the  consistory,  and  in  the  age  of 
Ignatius  was  distinguished  from  the  presbyters  by  the  title  of  bishop^  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  accidental  circumstances  that  the  presbyters  ever  camo 
to  be  preachers.  I  can  trace  in  Ignatius  the  (constitution  of  our  own  Church. 
His  extravagant  language  is  certainly  to  be  condemned ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  we  err  on  the  opposite  extreme,  and  attach  too  little  importance  to 
the  courts  of  God*s  house.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  our  present 
method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Church  through  institutions  which 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  secular  corporations,  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  our  beautiful  system .  Boards  have  usurped  the  place  of 
Presbyteries,  and  the  strength  of  the  Church  is  sought  in  them,  rather  than 
in  the  healthful  action  of  the  organisation  which  God  hath  appointed.  We 
have,  in  fact,  two  systems  of  polity — one  in  our  constitution  which  is  a  dead 
letter,  and  another  in  vigorous  operation,  which  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine, 
oats  up  its  rival.  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  you  were  not  ashamed  to 
maintain  the  divine  tight  of  Preshyterianism.  Our  ministers  and  elders 
must  be  brought  to  this  point  before  they  will  feel  the  oWigation  of  trying 
their  own  system." 


4 


There  is  but  one  hypothesis  upon  which,  consistently  with  the 
Scriptures,  ruling  elders  can  be  excluded  from  the  right  of 
imposing  hands  in  the  ordination  of  ministers,  and  that  is,  that 
they  are  not  presbyters — that  they  do  not  belong  to  that  class 
of  officers,  who,  when  assembled  in  council,  possess  according  to 
Paul,  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  the  right  in  question.  If  they  are  recog- 
nised  in   the   word  of  God  as  presbyters^  they   are  certainly 
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entitled  to  be  members  of  the  presbytery,  and  as  certainly 
endowed  with  all  the  presbyterial  authority  which  attaches  to 
any  of  their  brethren.  The  whole  controversy  then,  must  turn 
upon  the  question,  whether  or  not  they  are  scriptural  presbyters  ? 
What  then  is  a  presbyter  ? 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  fundamental  idea 
conveyed  by  the  term  as  a  title  of  office,  is  that  of  legitimate 
authority  to  rule  or  govern.  The  princes  of  tribes  and  the  heads 
of  families  in  the  Jewish  State  were  denominated  eldersy  because 
they  were  invested  with  subordinate  jurisdiction  in  the  conduct 
of  the  commonwealth.  How  such  an  application  of  the  term 
originated,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  important  to  determine;  but  what- 
ever reason  we  may  choose  to  assign — whether  it  be  that  in  the 
origin  of  states,  superior  age  as  implying  superior  wisdom  and 
experience  was  the  first  prerequisite  to  official  elevation,  or 
whether  it  be  that  the  reverence  and  esteem,  the  veneration  and 
respect,  which  should  always  be  accorded  to  the  hoary  head, 
were  intended  by  a  delicate  allusion  to  be  transferred  to  rulers ; 
certain  it  is,  that  among  all  nations  whose  institutions  are  known 
to  us,  terms  which  in  their  private  and  personal  applications  are 
descriptive  only  of  superior  age,  are  found  as  titles  of  authority 
and  place.  In  their  appropriation  to  stations  of  distinction  in 
the  state,  they  lose  all  reference  to  private  and  personal  charac- 
teristics. In  their  public  applications  they  cease  to  designate  a 
mayi,  and  are  used  exclusively  to  designate  an  office.  The  Jewish 
Elder  and  the  Roman  Senator  retained  these  titles  of  rank  and 
authority,  however  few  their  years,  or  limited  their  wisdom.  In 
the  Jewish  Synagogue,  from  which  the  Avord  was  confessedly 
introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  presbyter  and  ruler  were 
synonymous  terms.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  as  these  as- 
semblies of  the  people  were  especially  convoked  to  listen  to  the 
law,  and  to  engage  in  acts  of  public  adoration,  to  communicate 
oral  instruction  was  no  necessary  part  of  the  service.  Hence 
there  was  no  office  in  the  synagogues  corresponding  to  the 
preacher  of  the  Christian  churches.  Any  w^ho  received  permis- 
sion from  the  elders  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  address  the  people 
— an  arrangement  which  could  not  have  been  admitted,  if  there 
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had  been  any  public  functionary  whose  duty  required  him  to 
teach  the  congregation.  To  the  Zakinim  or  elders  pertained  the 
offices  of  government  and  discipline.  They  could  bind  and  loose, 
and  preside  in  the  assemblies,  but  never  seem  to  have  looked  on 
the  imparting  of  oral  instruction  as  any  part  of  their  appropriate 
functions.  The  angel  of  the  synagogue,  if  he  were  anything 
more  than  a  menial  servant,  probably  received  his  appellation 
from  the  fact  that  he  acted  as  the  messenger  of  the  people  to 
God  in  being  the  organ  to  express  their  prayers. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  presbyter  and  preacher  were  not 
originally  interchangeable  terms.  There  were  presbyters  in  the 
synagogue,  but  no  preachers.  That  the  apostles,  in  transferring 
the  word  to  the  Christian  Church,  enlarged  its  common  and 
received  acceptation  so  as  to  include  the  additional  idea  of 
authority  to  teach,  making  a  Christian  presbyter  and  Christian 
preacher  equivalent  expressions,  is  a  proposition  equally  unsus- 
tained  by  scriptural  usage  or  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  That 
presbyters  as  such  were  not  entitled  to  preach,  nor  preachers 
as  such  entitled  to  rule,  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  con- 
clusion, from  the  marked  diiference  which  the  apostle  re- 
peatedly draws  between  the  gift  of  teaching  and  the  gift  of 
government.  Rulers  and  teachers  are  different  endowments 
with  which  the  ascending  Saviour  furnished  the  Church;  and 
no  ingenuity  of  criticism  can  fasten  the  same  signification  upon 
such  terms  as  doctrine  and  government.  The  miraculous  gifts 
too,  which  according  to  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiii.  8,  were  speedily  to 
cease,  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  tongues,  and  knowledge — all  had 
evident  reference  to  the  function  of  teaching.  The  extraordinary 
officers  who  possessed  these  endowments  were  certainly  teachers ; 
and  yet  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  continue  to  adorn  the 
Church  beyond  the  age  of  the  apostles,  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  they  were  not  presbyters.  Among  the  first  permanent 
officers  of  the  Church,  Ambrose  enumerates  ^^rectores"  or  rulers* 
(Com.  on  Ephes.  iv.)  While,  however,  it  was  the  specific  duty 
of  a  presbyter  to  rule,  he  who  was  a  presbyter  might  also  be  a 
teacher.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  presbyterial 
office  to  prevent  the  individual  who  filled  it,  from  adding  to  its 
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duties  the  function  of  public  instruction;  and  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Paul  himself,  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  some  of  the  elders  did  in  fact  preach,  while  others 
confined  themselves  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  eldership — 
that  is,  to  government  and  discipline.  "Let  the  elders,"  says 
the  apostle,  "that  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor, 
especially  they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine."  1  Tim.  v. 
17.*  To  rule  well  was  the  duty  of  all  elders,  regarded  simply  as 
elders ;  to  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,  was  to  do  something  more 
than  the  presbyterate  required,  and  therefore  such  persons  were 
entitled  not  only  to  the  respect  which  was  due  to  elders,  but  also 
to  that  which  was  due  to  preachers.  From  this  passage,  it  would 
also  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  to 
have  selected  the  preachers  from  the  class  of  elders.  Instead  of 
making  an  additional  order  in  the  Church,  the  apostles,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  permanent  arrangement  of  its  constitution,  required 
those  who  were  to  labor  in  word  and  in  doctrine,  to  be  also 
strictly  and  properly  presbyters.f  Hence  the  common  distinc- 
tion between  teaching  and  ruling  elders.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  not  strictly  accurate.  The  eldership  as  such  never 
includes  teaching — this  is  always  a  superadded  function — and  it 
is  not  in  conse(.|uence  of  his  presbyterial  authority  that  an  elder 
preaches.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  elder  who  preached  would 
always  be  the  moderator  or  president  of  the  council  of  his 
brethren,  just  as  in  the  constitution  of  Presbyterian  churches, 
at  the  present  day,  the  minister  always  moderates  the  session. 

*  q'hc  interpretation  given  in  tlie  text  is  certainly  the  obvious  intei'prc- 
tatioii  of  this  celebrated  passage.  For  a  full,  complete,  and  satisfactory 
defence  of  tiiis'  ancient  and  general  exposition,  meeting  all  the  arguments  of 
Scultetus,  Erastus,  Bilson,  Saravia,  Mead,  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Mos- 
heim,  see  Owen  on  the  True  Nature  of  the  Gospel  Church,  chap.  7,  vol.  20, 
Worlfs.  "With  0\Aen  concur  Calvin,  Cameron,  McKnight,  Rosenmuller, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  Protestant  writers. 

f  The  following  passage  from  Jerome  may  be  regarded  as  proof  of  some 
such  permanent  arrangement:  "AlexandrisB  a  Marco  Evangelista  usque 
ad  Heraclam  et  Diouysium  Episcopos,  Prcsbyteri  semper  unum  ex  se  electum, 
in  excelsiori  gradu  collocatam,  episcopum  nominabant ;  quomodo  si  exerci- 
tus  imperatorem  faciat."     Ep.  85  ad  Evang. 
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Though  they  were  all  equal  in  office,  and  equal  in  jurisdiction, 
and  all  equally  constituted  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  yet  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  the  term  bishop 
became  generally  restricted  to  the  presbyter  who  preached.  An 
instance  of  a  similar  restriction  of  a  generic  term  exists  at  the 
present  day  even  among  us.  The  word  pastor  belongs  as  much 
to  elders  as  preachers,  and  yet  is  generally  confined  exclusively 
to  preachers.  Hence  the  limitation  of  the  term  bishop  should 
by  no  means  astonish  us.  The  reason  of  this  restriction  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  fact,  that  he  always  presided  over  the  Presbytery. 
He  diifered  from  his  brethren  in  nothing  but  the  authority  to 
preach  and  to  dispense  the  sacraments — the  dispensation  of  the 
sacraments  being  in  fact  only  a  symbolical  method  of  preaching, 
and,  therefore,  an  exclusive  function  of  the  preacher's  office.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  possessing  this  power  and  this  alone  that 
he  was  entitled,  according  to  the  apostle,  to  double  honor.  He 
shared  in  a  larger  degree,  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
received  from  his  associates  in  office  the  high  distinction  of  a 
permanent  presidency.  It  is  clear  from  all  the  documents  of  early 
antiquity,  that  preaching  was  the  leading  and  characteristic 
distinction  of  him  who  received  the  special  appellation  of  bishop. 
He  preached  by  an  inherent  right — it  pertained  to  his  office, 
and  he  was  bound  under  solemn  sanctions  to  dispense  the  word 
and  sacraments.*     Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  retained  the 
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*  In  Cyprian's  Letters,  such  phrases  as  "Epigcopo  tractante — episeopos 
tractantes,"  are  continually  recurring,  showing  that  the  ideas  of  a  'bishop 
and  preaching  were  continually  associated  in  this  Father's  mind.  There  is 
just  as  conclusive  testimony  to  this  point  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Poly- 
carp.  In  chap.  6,  of  that  Epistle,  (Russell,  vol.  2,  p.  75,)  Nshops  are 
called  oLKov6/Joi,  stewards,  in  evident  allusion  to  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  "stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God" — that  is,  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  dispensers  of 
the  sacraments.  Elders  are  called  ndpFJpot,  assessors — that  is,  assistants 
in  council —  a  plain  allusion  to  their  authority  to  rule ;  and  deacons  are 
called  vTTTjplTai,  servants,  in  allusion  to  their  service — dispensing  the  boun- 
ties of  the  Church.  In  the  same  Epistle  he  directs  Polycarp  to  speak  to 
every  one  as  God  should  give  him  help,  and  characterises  his  flock  as  "<?w- 
ciples,^^  evidently  presenting  Polycarp  in  the  light  of  a  teacher.  (Russell, 
vol.  2,  p.  64.)     In  his  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  C.  3.— Russell,  2,  172,  he 
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original  name  of  elders  had  no  such  inherent  right.  "It  is  not 
lawful,"  says  Ignatius,  "either  to  baptize  or  celebrate  the 
eucharist  without  the  bishop."  Again:  "let  no  one  perforin 
any  ecclesiastical  office — (such  as  preaching  or  the  sacraments) 
— without  the  bishop."  The  same  was  determined  in  the  Coun- 
cils of  Laodicea,  Aries,  and  Toledo;  and  such  also  was  the 
testimony  of  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose.* 


directs  them  to  "reverence  the  deacons  as  an  institution  of  Christ — to  rever- 
ence the  bishop  as  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  elders  as  the  council  of 
God."  Here  is  still  the  same  distinction — the  Son  reveals  the  Father,  and 
the  \)\s\\o^  reveals  1  that  is,  teaches  the  truth.,  while  the  presbyters  are  his 
assessors  in  council.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  respective  qualifica- 
tions of  bishops  and  eldei's  in  the  time  of  Ignatius  and  to  be  yet  more  fully 
satisfied  that  the  one  had  primary  reference  to  teaching,  and  the  other  to 
ruling,  let  him  compare  the  1st  and  2nd  sections  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp, 
(Russell,  2,  pp.  G4,  C5,)  with  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians, 
section  6.  (Russell,  vol.  2,  p.  240.)  It  is  plain  also  from  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  that  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  bishop  were  precisely  such  as 
are  now  imposed  upon  those  who  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  now 
douominated  pastors.  Vid.  Lib.  2nd.  c.  27,  28,  etc.,  and  Lib.  8th,  c.  4,  30, 
31.  These  testimonies  might  be  indefinitely  increased — but  enough  lias 
been  said  to  show  the  real  distinction  between  a  bishop  and  an  elder.  It 
was  not  a  distinction  of  order  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  all  acts  of 
government  and  discipline,  tliey  were  united ;  but  one  was  a  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  G  od,  a  dispenser  of  the  word  and  sacraments ;  and  the  other 
was  not.  The  bishoii  and  elders  of  Ignatius  are  preciseli/  the  pastor  and 
session  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cyprian, 
as  might  be  shown  at  large. 

*  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Smyr.  c.  8.  (Russell,  2,  p.  50,) — "  M^Jcif  ;v"p'f  rtf 
sttigkSkov  tI  TTpaaairo}  ruv  avr/icovTuv  eli;  ryv  kKK'Arjaiav.  Ovk  e^uv  harcv  X'^P'^Q  ^ 
cncaKOTTov,  outf.  ftaTzriCeiv^  ohre  aycnzTjv  tto^cZv."  There  is  proof  in  this  context, 
it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  that  the  bishop  w-as  simply  the  pastor  of 
the  church.  "Wherever  the  bishop  appears,  there  let  the  multitude,  (the 
congregation)  be."     'Oirov  av  (l)avy   6  kKccjKOTrog,  ikel   to  irh'/doi;  iaru. 

The  Council  of  Aries,  according  to  one  reading,  says:  Ut  presbytcri  sine 
conscientia  episcoporum  nihil  faciant — can.  19.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
Bays,  (can.  57,  Labb.  1.  p.  1505,)  Tovq  TrpeajSvTEpnvg  p.i]6Ev  TrpdrTEiv  ayev  r^f 
■yvc}/ut]g  TH  ETTLOKdrtov.  The  Council  of  Toledo  says,  (Labb.  2.  j).  1226,) — 
Sine  conscientia  autem  episcopi  nihil  penitus  faciendum — or  as  it  is  in  the 
margin — nihil  presbyteri  agere  presurnant. — To  these  may  be  added  xxxviii. 
can.  Apost.  Labb.  1,  p.  33. 
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We  learn  from  Posidonius,  that  until  the  time  of  Austin,  in 
the  African  churches,  elders  were  not  permitted  to  preach  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishops ;  and  only  by  his  authority  and  as  his 
substitute  when  the  bishop  was  absent.  They  did  not  officiate 
by  virtue  of  any  power  inherent  in  their  order.*  From  the 
same  authority,  we  gather  that  the  custom  of  permitting  them 
at  all,  was  introduced  from  the  eastern  church es.f  How  is 
such  language  consistent  with  the  supposition,  that  they  were 
ex  officio  Ministers  of  the  word  ?  After  the  disturbance  created 
by  Arius,  we  are  informed  that  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria 
were  debarred*  from  preaching  by  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  J 
Now,  if  they  possessed  the  same  divine  right  with  himself  to 
dispense  the  word — if  they  had  regarded  themselves  in  any 
other  light  than  as  exercising  a  delegated  trust,  and  acting 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  bishop  whose  proper  place  it  was 
to  preach,  how  could  they,  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  have 
submitted  to  such  an  edict  from  one  who  was  not  officially  their 
superior  ?  The  truth  is,  it  is  perfectly  preposterous  to  make 
presbyter  and  preacher  synonymous  terms.  To  effect  such  a 
confusion  of  things  separate  and  distinct,  was  the  work  of  time. 
The  custom  of  permitting  the  elders  to  preach,  originated  in  the 
first  instance,  from  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bishops, 
to  have  their  people  instructed  during  their  absence.  What  at 
first,  however,  was  granted  as  an  indulgence,  soon  came  to  be 


Dandi  jus  qnidem,  says  Tertullian,  de  Baptismo,  c.  17 — summiis  sacerdos, 
"qui  est  episcopus :  dcliinc  prcsbytcri  et  diacoui :  non  tamen  sine  auctori- 
tatc  episcopi.  propter  ccclcsiae  honorcm. 

Jerome  (Dial,  coiit.  Lncif.)  testifies:  Indo  vciiit  ut,  sine  jussione  episco- 
pi, ncque  presbyter,  neque  diaconns  jus  habet  baptizandi.  See  also  Am- 
brose de  Sacrament.  1.  3,  c.  1. 

*  Eidcm  presbytero  potestatom  dedit  coram  se  in  ecclesia  evangelium 
praedicandi  ac  frequentissime  tractandi :  contra  usum  quidem  ac  consuetu- 
dinem  Africanarum  ecclesiarum ;  imde  etiam  ei  nonnuUi  episcopi  detrahe- 
bant.  Postea  bono  precedcnte  exemplo,  accepta  ab  episcopis  potestate, 
presbyter!  nonnulli  coram  episcopis  tractare  coeperunt  verbum  Dei.  Vit. 
Aug.  c.  5. 


t  Ibid. 

X  Socrates,  Lib.  5.     Soz.  Lib.  7. 
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demanded  as  a  right,  and  the  innovation  did  not  stop  with 
elders.  Even  the  deacons,  from  a  similar  permission,  granted 
under  similar  circumstances,  claimed  eventually  to  be  preachers 
of  the  word  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  This  was  a 
more  remarkable  change  than  that  which  took  place  with  refer- 
ence to  the  eldership.  Here,  an  office  notoriously  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  preachers  from  secular  affairs, 
undergoes  a  transformation  so  astonishing  and  wonderful  as  to 
assume  the  very  duties  which  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  •  The  same 
ambition  which  would  prompt  the  elders  to  aspire  to  the  double 
honor  which  was  due  to  the  preacher's  office,  would  prompt  the 
bishops  to  indulge  their  humor ;  since  as  the  presbyters  expanded 
into  preachers,  they  themselves  would  expand  into  prelates. 
Hence  from  the  common  pride  and  vanity  of  both  bishops  and 
elders,  preaching  came  eventually  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
element  of  prcsbyterial  authority,  though  in  the  beginning  it 
was  unquestionably  otherwise.  Still,  however,  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century,  when  prelacy  had  made  extensive  and  formida- 
ble encroachments,  and  almost,  if  not  entirely,  obliterated  the 
original  application  of  the  term  presbyter,  we  find  some  traces 
of  the  ancient  constitution  in  the  churches  of  Northern  Africa. 
The  seniores  plebis,  who  are  confessed  to  have  been  ecclesiasti- 
cal officers,  were  the  ruling  elders  of  the  primitive  age.  Some 
learned  men  have  been  inclined  to  deny  this  position,  because  in 
the  writings  of  the  times,  they  are  distinguished  from  presbyters. 
But  about  this  time,  presbyter  had  generally  become  a  title  of 
the  ministry,  and  hence  in  distinguishing  the  seniores  plebis 
from  presbyters,  the  meaning  is  that  they  were  not  preachers, 
they  were  not  the  presbyters  of  the  day.  This,  however,  is  no 
sufficient  proof  that  they  were  not  precisely  the  presbyters 
who,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  were  content  to  rule  without 
attempting  to  preach;  no  more  than  the  studied  distinction 
which  the  writings  of  the  fathers  make  between  elder  and  bishop 
proves  that  they  were  not  originally  the  same.  In  the  rapid 
tendencies  to  prelacy  which  the  Chnrch  was  every  where  exhib- 
iting, it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  a  class  of 
officers  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  hierarchy  as 


«..  >-r-J,-*  ■M^  ;ir.f  ^(q  ,.■■  ■ 
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these  seniors  of  the  people,  at  any  period  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
apostles;  and  hence  I  am  compelled  to  regard  them  as  venerable 
monuments  of  a  race  that  was  rapidly  dying  away.  As  bishops 
had  now  discarded  the  ancient  title  of  presbyters  and  assumed 
the  prerogatives  of  prelacy,  and  as  presbyters  had  aspired  to  the 
more  honorable  functions  of  laboring  in  word  and  doctrine,  these 
humble  rulers  were  content  to  manifest  their  modesty  and  wisdom 
by  the  unassuming  and  scriptural  name  of  elders  of  the  people — 

{TTpea^vTepoi  th  ?Aov.) 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears  that  in  the  Primitive 
and  Apostolic  Church,  presbyters  as  such  were  simply  and  ex- 
clusively rulers.  One  of  the  presbytery  in  each  congregation 
was  usually  invested  with  authority  to  preach  and  dispense  the 
sacraments,  and  became,  in  consequence,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent of  the  body.  This  preaching  elder  received  in  process  of 
time,  as  his  distinctive  appellation,  the  title  of  bishop,  while  the 
others  continued  to  be  called  by  the  general  name  of  office — 
presbyters  or  elders.  The  sole  distinction  in  the  first  instance 
between  the  bishop  and  the  elders,  lay  simply  in  the  power  of 
preaching.  It  was  his  privilege  and  duty,  by  virtue  of  his  office; 
but  it  did  not  pertain  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  presbyterate. 
Gradually,  however,  from  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  they  began  to  labor 
as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  so  that  in  process  of  time,  presbyter 
lost  its  original  meaning  of  ruler,  bishop  lost  its  primitive  mean- 
ing of  preacher,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  rulere  became 
ministers,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  ministers  became 
prelates;  and  diocesan  episcopacy,  with  all  its  abominations, 
was  established  upon  the  ruins  of  parochial  presbytery.  This 
view  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Church  reconciles  the 
testimon;y  of  the  ancient  fathers,  which,  upon  any  other  hypo- 
thesis, is  full  of  contradiction  and  absurdity;  and  certainly 
accords  with  the  obvious  interpretation  of  the  accounts  which 
are  furnished  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  touching  the  organisation 
and  arrangement  of  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles.  As, 
then,  ruling  elders  are  strictly  and  properly  the  presbyters  of 
Scripture,  they  are,  according  to  the  apostle,  entitled  to  lay  on 
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hands  in  the  ordination  of  ministers.  The  argument  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  irresistible.  The  imposition  of  hands  is  the  prerogative 
of  presbytery ;  presbytery  is  composed  exclusively  of  presbyters ; 
presbyters  are  strictly  the  rulers  of  the  Church:  therefore, 
presbytery  consists  of  rulers,  and  therefore  rulers  are  entitled  to 
ordain.  Every  proposition  in  this  chain  is  sustained  by  express 
words  of  Scripture.  There  is  no  possibility  of  excluding  ruling 
elders  from  the  right  to  impose  their  hands,  without  showing  in 
the  first  instance  that  they  are  not  presbyters,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  that  a  presbyter  must  necessarily  be  a  preacher.  When 
this  last  proposition  is  established,  ruling  elders  may  not  only 
give  up  the  right  to  ordain,  but  every  other  right  which  pertains 
to  their  office.  They  become  a  mere  human  appendage  to  the 
church :  officers  of  man's  institution,  whom  it  is  presumption  to 
admit  into  ecclesiastical  courts.  Presbyterianism  stands  or  falls 
with  the  distinction  between  ruling  and  teaching  elders.  There 
is,  in  addition  to  this  scriptural  argument,  satisfactory  proof  that 
for  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the 
right  of  the  presbyters  to  ordain  presbyters  was  universally 
acknowledged.  The  third  canon  of  the  fourth  Council -of  Car- 
thage provides,  that  in  the  ordination  of  elders,  while  the  bishop 
of  the  church  offered  up  the  ordaining  prayer,  the  whole  consis- 
tory or  presbytery  should  join  with  him  in  imposing  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  candidate.*  The  Council  of  Ancyra,  which  was 
still  earlier,  recognises  the  rights  of  city  presbyters  to  administer 
ordination  even  in  different  parishes  from  their  own,  with  the 
consent  of  the  bishop. f  That  they  could  also  participate  in  the 
ordination  of  bishops,  to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  case  of  Timothy,  is  decisively  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  Pelagius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  ordained  by  one  presbyter 
in  conjunction  with  two  bishops;  and  as  the  canons  at  the  time 


*  Presbyter  cam  ordinatur,  episcopo  eum  benedlcciitc,  ct  manum  super 
caput  ejus  teuentc,  etiam  omnes  presbyteri  qui  presentes  sunt  manus  suas 
juxta  nianiiin  cpiscoj)i  super  caput  illius  teneant. — Lahb.  2,  p.  1199. 

f  XupETTiaKSTTovg  fxij  k^dvai  irpealSvTfpovg  y  chaKdvovg  ;^;e<porov£Za',  a?JM  fiTjde 
TTpEajivTfpovc;  Trd/lewf,  x^'^P'-^  t^  rTTirpmrr/vat  i'lrb  th  iizLaKd'KOV  justo.  ypajwdTUVy 
hv  irepa  napoiKta. — Labb.  1.  p.  1461. 
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required  the  presence  of  at  least  three  bishops,  and  as  the  ordi- 
nation of  Pelagius  was  admitted  to  be  vahd,  a  presbyter  must 
have  been  equal  to  a  bishop,  and  the  imposition  of  his  hands  just 
as  available.*  To  these  cases  may  be  added  the  testimony  of 
Firmilian,  in  the  age  of  Cyprian.  That  presbyters,  however,  did 
not  ordain  by  indulgence — as  they  preached  and  baptized,  is 
clear  from  the  oft  repeated  testimony  of  Paul,  which  vests  an 
absolute  right  of  ordination  in  the  presbytery.  "All  power  and 
grace,"  says  Firmilian,t  "is  constituted  in  the  church  where 
elders  preside  and  have  the  power  of  baptizing,  confirming,  and 
ordaining."  Jerome  distinctly  asserts  that  from  the  days  of 
Mark  the  evangelist,  until  the  time  of  Heraclas  and  Dionysius, 
the  presbyters  at  Alexandria  made  their  own  bishop.  He  was 
elected  in  the  first  place,  from  among  themselves,  and  then 
ordained  by  the  parochial  presbytery,  as  Timothy  was  ordained 
by  the  presbytery  of  Derbe  or  Lystra.  This  seems  to  be  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  and  is  a  plain  proof  of  the 
existence,  in  primitive  times,  of  that  arrangement  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  by  which  the  minister  of  the  church — 
he  who  was  to  labor  in  word  and  doctrine — was  required  to  be  a 
presbyter. 

The  argument  from  Scripture  and  antiquity  might  here  be 
regarded  as  complete,  and  the  right  of  ruling  elders  to  impose 
hands  in  ordination  unanswerably  established,  if  it  were  not  that 
a  mass  of  testimony  exists  apparently  inconsistent  with  this 
hypothesis,  which  the  interests  of  truth  require  to  be  explained. 
Bishops,  it  must  be  confessed,  began  at  a  very  early  period  to 
be  ordained  by  bishops  alone.  According  to  the  first  Council  of 
Aries,  and  the  third  of  Carthage,  the  presence  of -at  least  three 
bishops  was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  ordination  of  a 
bishop.     The    canons   and   constitutions,  which  go   under   the 

*  Lib.  Pontif.  Vit.  Pelag.  Dum  non  essent  episcopi,  qui  eum  ordinarent, 
inventi  sunt  duo  episcopi,  Joannes  de  Pemsio  et  Bonus  de  Fercntino,  et 
Andreas,  Presbyter  de  Sotia,  et  ordinaveruut  eum. 

f  Apud  Cypr.  Epist.  75 — Omnis  potestas  et  gratia  in  ecclesia  constituta 
sit  ubi  pra3sident  majores  natu,  qui  ct  baptizandi  et  manum  imponendi  et 
ordinandi  possident  potestatem. 
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name  of  the  Apostles' — though  clearly  the  products  of  a  later 
age — required,  as  indispensable,  the  presence  of  but  two.  These 
testimonies  do  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  exclude  presbyters 
from  participating  in  the  process — though  the  presumption  is, 
that  as  their  cooperation  was  not  regarded  as  essential,  they 
soon  ceased  to  unite  with  the  bishops  in  this  act  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  That  they  had  the  right  to  unite  with  them  is  plain 
from  the  case  of  Pelagius.  Now  if,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
the  parochial  presbytery  was  the  proper  ordaining  body,  how 
was  so  remarkable  a  change  effected?  How,  especially,  did  it 
happen  in  so  short  a  time  that  ruling  elders  should  rarely  exer- 
cise the  right  of  ordination  except  in  reference  to  their  own 
associates?  There  are  two  causes  which  will  be  found,  I  appre- 
hend, to  explain  the  phenomenon.  After  the  extraordinary 
officers  of  the  Church  had  ceased,  it  devolved,  of  course,  upon 
the  neighboring  churches  to  supply  new  congregations  with 
ecclesiastical  officers,  and  as  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the 
pastors  to  meet — as  they  were  the  persons  most  likely  to  be 
known  and  most  likely  to  be  summoned  to  attend  in  council — 
the  presbytery  w4iich  ordained  in  new  and  vacant  churches  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  preaching  elders  or  bishops. 
Presbyters  at  first  were  not  excluded ;  but  as  they  were  sum- 
moned only  through  their  pastors,  and  as  all  the  neighboring 
pastors  were  summoned  alike,  a  college  of  elders  could  be  easily 
constituted  without  their  presence;  and  hence  they,  no  doubt, 
soon  ceased  to  appear.  In  a  vacant  church,  the  existing  elder- 
sliip  might  have  ordained,  but  as  they  had  been  always  accus- 
tomed to  the  presidency  of  a  pastor,  they  w^ould  call  in  the 
neighboring  bishops  to  assist  them.*  Hence  there  soon  arose  a 
distinction  betwixt  the  method  of  ordaining  a  presbyter  and  the 


*  The  passage  from  Jerome  has  been  already  cited.  It  is  a^mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  lias  reference  to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  because,  (1)  that 
was  done  by  tlie  people,  as  Cyprian  testifies,  (Epist.  G8,)  and  (2)  the  bishop 
is  spoken  of  as  elected  Avhen  the  presbyters  do  what  is  implied  in  the  verb 
nomincibant.  How  did  the  presbyter  elect  get  the  natne  of  bishop  ?  Evi- 
dently by  ordination.  This  installed  him  in  the  office,  and  of  course  gave 
him  thb  iiaine. 
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method  of  ordaining  a  bishop.  The  one  continued  to  be  done 
by  the  parochial  presbytery,  and  the  other  was  done  by  a 
provincial  presbytery ;  and  the  canons  which  have  already  been 
noticed,  and  which  are  usually  pleaded  as  proof  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  bishops  to  ordain,  should,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  only 
defining  the  number  of  ministers  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  provincial  presbytery.  There  was  no  need  to  mention 
elders,  because  they  were  always  found  on  the  spot,  in  the  case 
of  vacant  churches,  without  being  gathered  from  other  congre- 
gations; and  because,  in  new  churches,  ministers  being  elders,  a 
true  presbytery  existed,  though  composed  only  of  the  rulers  who 
preached.  Such  a  provincial  presbytery  was  evidently  necessary ; 
it  was  only  a  fuller  development  of  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  session  was  founded.  In  the  age  of  Cyprian,  however,  it 
was  an  occasional,  not  a  permanent  body,  as  it  is  with  us^ 
which  regularly  meets  upon  its  own  adjournment.  It  was  called 
together,  only  when  needed  to  ordain  a  bishop.  In  this  way 
arose  the  distinction  betwixt  the  ordination  of  bishops  and  elders. 
What  was  first  a  mere  custom,  originating  in  convenience,  soon 
became  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  change  thus  accidentally 
introduced,  was  next  confirmed  by  a  miserable  fallacy.  Ordina- 
tion was  early  regarded  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  generation  of 
ministers,  and  as  like  could  only  beget  like,  it  was  supposed 
impossible  for  those  who  could  not  preach,  to  invest  others  with 
authority  to  do  so.  The  ordainer  could  only  transmit  to  the 
ordained  the  rights  which  he  himself  possessed ;  and  hence,  pres- 
byters were  regarded  as  incompetent  from  the  nature  of  their 
duties  to  participate  in  the  ordination  of  any  but  presbyters.  This 
false  principle  of  itself,  without  any  previous  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  elders,  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  have  excluded 
them  from  the  provincial  presbytery.  An  error  of  this  sort  is 
too  strong  for  argument:  ancient  customs  and  prescriptive  rights 
might  have  been  pleaded  in  vain,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  consid- 
erations drawn  from  apostolic  practice,  the  fallacy  would  have 
ultimately  triumphed.  The  power  of  a  sophism  to  drown  the 
voice  of  reason  and  Scripture  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
transubstantiation,  which  led  to  the  withholding  of  the  cup  from 
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the  laity,  though  this  measure  of  high-handed  tyranny  was  in 
open  defiance  of  law,  precedent,  and  truth.  Combine  this  prin- 
ciple, however,  with  the  previous  neglect  of  the  elders,  and  the 
foundations  of  prelacy  are  open,  palpable,  and  clear.  When 
the  presbyters  were  excluded  from  the  provincial  presbytery, 
bishops  became  a  distinct  order,  superior  to  elders,  and  account- 
able only  to  God.  Now  that  both  the  causes  really  existed  as 
facts,  cannot  be  denied.  The  letters  of  Cyprian  show  that  it 
was  the  custom,  on  the  death  of  a  bishop,  to  issue  such  a  circular 
to  the  neighboring  bishops,  and  that  the  presence  of  all  the 
bishops  in  a  province  at  the  ordination  of  a  successor  in  the 
vacant  church  was  usually  requested.*  The  first  canon  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  in  prescribing  the  examination  of 
the  bishop  to  be  ordained,  adds,  that  when  he  has  given  satis- 
faction touching  his  faith  and  qualifications, /'he  should  then  be 
ordained  by  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  bishops  of  the  whole  province. "f  Other 
testimonies,  to  the  same  purport,  might  be  easily  collected,  but 
the  custom  wjll  hardly  be  disputed.  That  the  erroneous  con- 
ception in  regard  to  the  nature  of  ordination,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  prevailed  at  a  early  period,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remark  of  Epiphanius,  that  "the  order  of  bishops' 
begets  fathers  to  the  Church,  which  the  order  of  presbyters 
cannot  do,  but  only  begets  sons  by  the  regeneration  of  baptisms." 
(Hsercs.   75.)     This  passage  requires  no   comment. J     If  these 


*  Cyprian  Epist.  63. 

f  Labb.  2,  p.  1199. 

X  III  tbe  misconception  of  Epipbanins,  we  see  tbe  germ  of  tbe  sacrament 
of  orders.  In  sucb  fatal  and  miserable  blunders — sucb  gross  and  flagrant 
fallacies,  one  is  often  reminded  of  tbe  memorable  parody  of  Jolmson  : 
"Wbo  drives  fat  oxen  must  bimself  bo  fat."  It  is  to  be  regretted,  tbat 
even  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Churcb,  tbere  is  too  strong  a  disposition  to  look 
upon  ordination  as  a  mystic  cbarra  wbicb  communicates  an  invisible  charis- 
ma to  tbe  person  ordained,  wbicb  bo  did  not  possess  before.  Divested  of 
all  obscurity,  it  is  evidently  notbing  more  tban  a  iwoccss  or  series  of  acts, 
by  wbicb  tbe  people  of  God  and  tbe  rulers  of  bis  Cburcb  manifest  tbeir 
conviction  of  a  divine  call  to  tbe  ofEce  of  ruling  and  tcacbing.  Tbe  people 
express  tbeir  approbation  by  election  ;  tbe  rulers  of  tbe  Cliurcb,  after  a  full 
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two  causes,  which  unquestionably  existed,  were  adequate  to 
produce  the  effect,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how,  consistently  with 
the  original  right  of  elders  to  ordain,  they  gradually  ceased  to 
exercise  it,  and  eventually  surrendered  it  in  the  case  of  bishops. 
This  hypothesis  completely  reconciles  the  apparently  conflicting 
testimony  of  ancient  documents.  From  Jerome  we  would  infer, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  elders  at  Alexandria  to  ordain 
their  own  bishop.  From  the  authorities  cited  above,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  to  ordain  a  new 
bishop  by  a  council  of  his  neighbors,  of  whom  three  were  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  quorum.  Both  may  have  been  true.  In 
later  times,  we  find  no  allusion  to  the  elders — their  touch  was 
profaneness — because  the  neighboring  bishops  had  taken  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  The  progress  can  be  distinctly 
traced,  by  which  the  ordination  of  bishops  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  parochial  presbytery  to  the  episcopal  council.  That 
whole  mass  of  testimony,  therefore,  which  seems  to  vest  the 
right  of  ordaining  ministers  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  minis- 


and  thorough  examination,  express  theirs  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
hands.  They  declare  in  this  way  that  the  candidate  before  them  is  called 
of  God  to  the  elder's  office.  What  is  there  in  this,  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  him  who  rules  ?  And  why  may  not  one  ruler  as  well  as  another 
express  his  conviction  that  A.  or  B.  is  called  of  God,  and  accordingly  com- 
mend him  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  to  the  word  of  his  grace  ?  If 
the  Presbyterial  part  of  ordination  is  not  a  sacrament,  but  a  simple  act  of 
government^  I  confess  it  passes  my  comprehension  to  perceive  why  an  elder 
may  not  join  in  it.  If  it  were  a  sacrament,  then  it  would  be  a  seal  of  the 
covenant,  and  a  symbol  of  its  blessings.  To  administer  it  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  a  virtual  preaching,  and  therefore  a  ruling  elder 
could  not  do  it.  Hence,  the  session  examines  a  man  and  admits  him  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,  but  the  pastor  alone  baptises.  Baptism,  how- 
ever, does  not  admit  the  individual  into  the  church — it  is  administered  to 
him  because  he  is  in,  and  of  course  entitled  to  its  privileges.  The  act  of 
the  session,  of  the  parochial  presbytery,  admitted  him;  by  their  vote  they 
expressed  their  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  covenant,  and,  thei'efore,  the 
pastor  applies  to  him  its  precious  seal  ;  and  so  in  reference  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  There  is  no  alternative  between  making  ordination  a  sacrament, 
and  allowing  elders  to  unite  in  the  process.  One  or  the  other  must  be 
done. 
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ters,  is  thus  satisfactorily  discarded,  and  the  divine  authority  of 
i-uling  elders  to  impose  hands  in  the  ordination  of  preachers,  is 
placed  on  an  impregnable  basis. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  RELATION  OF  BAPTIZED   CHILDREN  TO  THE 
DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Being  the  substance  of  a  Speech  hefore  the  General  Assembly^  at 
Memphis^  Novemher,  1866.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Millek, 
Charlotte^  North  Carolina. 

The  Book  of  Discipline  offered  by  the  Revision  Committee, 
is,  in  many  respects,  vastly  superior  to  .the  present  Book.  The 
brethren  have  laid  the  Church  under  many  obhgations  for  the 
great  pains  they  have  taken  in  the  important  work  committed  to 
them,  and  for  the  very  satisfactory  character,  upon  the  "vvhole, 
of  its  performance.  Particularly,  all  honor  is  due  to  them  for 
the  attention  they  have  given  to  the  baptized  youth  of  the 
Church.  The  several  sections  devoted  to  them,  contrast  most 
favorably  with  the  bald  and  meagre  statements  of  the  old  book. 
But,  in  one  particular,  the  old  book  is  better  than  the  new  ;  viz., 
in  the  preservation  of  an  important  scriptural  principle,  the 
relation  of  all  baptized  persons  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church — 
a  principle  which  the  new  has  dropped.  True,  the  Revised  Book 
uses  the  term  "  discipline"  in  relation  to  baptized  non-commun- 
icants, but  in  a  general  sense  only,  as  embracing  instruction, 
training,  oversight ;  not  in  a  technical  sense,  involving  censure 
or  judicial  prosecution — the  only  sense  admissible  in  a  "Book  of 
Discipline,"  or  "  Canons  of  Discipline,"  as  distinguished  from  a 
"  Confession  of  Faith,"  a  "Form  of  Government,"  a  "Direct- 
ory for  Worship;"  all  of  which,  especially  the  "Directory," 
treat  of  the  oversight  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
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Church.  In  a  "Book  of  Discipline,"  technically  denominated, 
the  term  "discipline"  is  used,  of  course,  only  in  a  technical 
sense.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  Committee's  "  Canons  of  Dis- 
cipline" do  really  deny  the  liability  of  baptized  youth  to  discip- 
line, (and  thus  contradict  the  teachings  of  our  present  Book,)  in 
denying  their  liability  to  it,  in  its^  technical  sense ;  and  thus, 
what  they  say  touching  the  government  and  oversight  of  such 
youth,  belongs  properly,  not  to  their  "  Canons,"  but  to  the 
"Form  of  Government."  With  what  consistency,  too,  can  the 
"  Canons"  direct  that  such  youth  shall  be  solemnly  admonished 
by  the  session,  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  neglecting  their  covenant 
duties,  (chap.  2,  sec.  5;  "m  connexion  with  the  session,  etc.,  ... 
071,  which  occasions  ....  thet/  shall  he  warned  of  the  sin  and 
danger  of  neglecting  their  duties,")  since  admonition  is  "  a  church- 
censure,"  "the  formal  reproof  of  an  offender  by  a  church-court?" 
(chap.  4,  sec.  1  and  2 ;)  and  when,  according  to  their  canons,  none 
but  a  church-member,  professing  faith  in  Christ,  can  be  an  offend- 
er,? (chap.  1,  sec.  3.)  If  the  youth  of  the  Church  be  not  liable  to 
"judicial  prosecution,"  then  how  liable  to  the  first  step,  admoni- 
tion f  And  if  such  youth  should  offer  this  as  a  reason  for  not 
obeying  the  call  of  the  session,  then  what  reply  can  the  session 
'make  ?  And  if  not  liable  even  to  admonition  by  the  session,  then 
of  what  value  is  that  '"'government,"  of  which  they  are  the 
subjects,  according  to  the  "  Canons"  ?  What  is  government 
worth  that  cannot  be  enforced  ?  Without  discipline,  government 
is  mere  advice.  But  after  all,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  Commit- 
tee by  putting  such  youth  within  government,  but  without 
discipline.  According  to  their  "  Canons,"  discipline  is  the 
exercise  of  authority,  and  the  application  of  laws  appointed  by 
Christ.  (Chap.  1,  sec.  1.)  And  their  "Form  of  Government" 
teaches  that  the  government  belonging  to  the  session  involves 
"  the  power  to  call  before  them  offenders — to  admonish,  rebuke, 
suspend,  or  exclude  from  the  sacraments  those  who  are  found  to 
deserve  censure."  (Chap.  6,  sec.  3,  sub-sec.  6.)  The  giving 
two  senses  to  the  term  "discipline"  in  the  "Canons"  seems  to 
have  been  an  afterthought — done  in  order  to  cover  the  doctrine 
that  baptized  youth  are  not  subject  to  ecclesiastical  censures. 
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Such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  whatever  may  be  the 
practice.  For  seventy-eight  years  it  has  held  that  "  all  bap- 
tized persons  are  members  of  the  Church,  are  under  its  care,  and 
subject  to  its  government  and  discipline;  and  when  they  have 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  they  are  hound  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  church-members."  According  to  our  "Book  of 
Discipline,"  then,  the  obligations  of  baptized  persons  can  be 
enforced  by  discipline. 

Our  respected  brother,  Dr.  Adger,  thinks  that  "it  is  not 
certain  in  which  sense  the  word  'discipline'  was  used."  But 
surely  our  standards  sufficiently  explain  themselves  !  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1789  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  that  "  baptized  children  are  subjects  of  discipline." 
The  Assembly  of  1799,  in  answer  to  the  following  overture: 
"How  far  and  in  what  sense  are  persons  who  have  been  regularly 
baptized  in  infancy,  and  have  not  partaken  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church?" 
replied,  "  That  the  public  standards  of  this  Church  contain  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  question."  Surely,  that  Assembly 
deemed  its  Book  of  Discipline  free  from  ambiguity,  admitting  of 
one  sense  only  !  The  Assembly  of  1809  says :  "There  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  many  of  our  congregations  neglect  to  cate- 
chize the  children  that  have  been  admitted  to  the  sealing 
ordinance  of  baptism,  and  do  not  exercise  suitable  discipline  over 
them.'' 

Again  :  The  Assembly  of  1811  appointed  an  able  committee 
"to  report  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  the  following  overture 
from  the  Synod  of  Kentucky :  '  What  steps  should  the  Church 
take  with  baptized  youth,  not  in  communion,  but  arrived  at  the 
age  of  maturity,  should  such  youth  prove  disorderly  and  contu- 
macious?' "  Now,  if  "discipline,"  as  used  in  our  Book,  implies 
no  more  than  education,  instruction,  cultivation,"  then  what 
need  of  a  committee  and  a  report  ?  Why  not  cut  short  the 
matter  at  once,  by  answering  the  overture,  that  "no  steps, 
under  these  circumstances,  could  be  taken?"  For  the  contumacy 
of  such  youth  implies  that  "education  and  instruction"  had 
already  been  given,  and  been  despised  too;  and  if  the  "discip- 
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line"  of  our  book  contemplated  nothing  more,  thei)  what  more 
could  be  done  ?  Here,  then,  we  are  conducted  to  no  doubtful 
conclusion  as-  to  the  sense  which  the  Assembly  put  upon  the 
^'discipline"  referred  to.  This  committee  made  a  report,  which 
took  the  ground  that  such  contumacious  youth  were  liable  to 
excommunication.  But,  if  the  committee's  sense  of  what  was 
involved  in  "discipline,"  was  not  the  sense  of  the  Assembly, 
why  did  they  "recommend  the  report  to  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  all  the  Presbyteries  and  ministers?"  If  the  distinction 
made  by  our  Revision  Committee  had  been  ever  recognised  by 
our  Church,  then  how  strange  that  this  subject — the  relation  of 
baptized  children  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church — should  have 
been  discussed  in  so  many  Assemblies,  for  a  period  covering 
more  than  fifty  years  !  Whence  the  necessity  of  this  protracted 
discussion,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Committee  were  ever  held  by 
them  ?  How  easy  to  have  prevented  all  this  agitation,  by  simply 
saying,  "The  word  'discipline'  has  two  senses:  the  one  ^general, 
the  other  technical ;  applicable  to  baptized  children  only  in  the 
former."  But  this  our  fathers  did  not  say.  Their  standards 
were  modelled  after  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
admitted  no  distinction,  as  to  judicial  prosecution,  between 
church-members ;  and  they  knew  that  the  constant  practice  of 
that  Church  corresponded  to  its  teachings,  as  it  does  even  to  this 
day.  "  The  rules  of  our  discipline,  and  the  form  of  process  in 
our  church  judicature,  are  contained  in  Pardovan's  (alias  Steu- 
art's)  Collections,  in  connexion  with  the  Acts  of  our  own  Synod." 
(Records  of  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  519.)  The  difficulty  that 
beset  the  subject,  in  the  minds  of  many  in  those  Assemblies, 
seems  to  have  been  not  a  theoretical,  but  a  practical  one.  The 
general  neglect  of  children,  hoth  hy  the  family  and  the  Church,  in 
this  country,  is  a  monstrous  evil,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  a 
thousand  evils — complained  of,  again  and  again,  by  our  General 
Assemblies,  even  in  the  earliest  times  of  our  Church.  Neglect 
of  instruction,  neglect  of  oversight,  must  be  followed  by  neglect 
of  restraint,  neglect  of  discipline.  If  covenant-obligations  be 
not  inculcated,  they  will  not,  of  course,  be  enforced.  Where 
can  be  found  in  our  Church  a  single  instance  even  of  parents 
VOL.   XVIII.,    NO.    1. — 4. 
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being  disciplined  for  the  open  violation  of  baptismal  vows  ?  And 
what  an  increasing  neglect  of  the  baptismal  seal  do  the  statistics 
of  the  Church  exhibit !  The  lax  practice  of  tl^e  Church  has 
engendered  the  lax  condition  of  society,  and  this,  in  turn,  has 
reacted  upon  the  Church  with  disastrous  effect,  so  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  regaining,  by  the  Church,  her  former 
hold  upon  her  children,  and  reviving  her  ancient  discipline  of 
them,  long  since  obsolete,  which  many  would  resent  as  an  out- 
rageous intrusion  upon  their  imagined  rights,  appear  to  most  to 
be  so  formidable,  that  few  are  willing  to  encounter  them.  But 
in  the  few  instances  where  the  attempt  has  been  made,  here  and 
there,  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  crowned  the  effort  with 
encouraging  success.  Again.  According  to  the  Committee, 
only  a  professor  can  be  an  offender,  technically  considered — the 
subject  of  judicial  prosecution.  Therefore,  a  baptized  person 
who  does  not  confess  Christ,  although  confessedly  a  member  of 
the  Church,  and  although  arrived  at  manhood,  and  although  he 
be  guilty  of  crimes  that  have  brought  upon  him  due  punishment 
by  the  State,  is  yet  no  offender  before  the  Church.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  old  divines,  baptism  is  profession.  ^' Baptizari  est 
profiteri,'" — "to  be  baptized  is  to  make  a  profession," — says 
Ursinus.  This  sentiment  of  Ursinus  was  endorsed  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  He  goes  further,  and  says,  "  To  be  born  in 
the  Church  is,  to  infants,  the  same  thing  as  to  make  a  profes- 
sion." (DeBapt.  Infant.)  In  like  manner,  the  learned  Vitringa 
observes  that  "  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  signifies  that  we  name,  that  is,  publicly 
profess  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  our 
Master,  to  whom  we  arc  bound  by  infinite  benefits."  ("Bapti- 
zari  IN  NOMEN  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti  esse  ad  id 
baptizari,  ut  nominemus,  h.  e.  publico  profiteamur  nomen  Patris, 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  tanquam  Domini  nostri,  cui  infinitis 
beneficiis  obstricti  simus." — Observat.  Sacr. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  baptized  children  were 
designated,  equally  with  their  parents,  "disciples"  "Christians," 
"holy  persons  or  saints,"  "the  faithful."  '  The  following  in- 
scriptions  upon  the  tombs  of  young  children  shew  that  the 
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ancient  Church  made  no  distinction  amongst  its  members, 
whether  infant  or  adult:  "Maurentius,  son  of  Maurentia,  a 
most  pleasing  child,  who  lived  5  years,  11  months,  and  two 
days,  worthy  to  repose  in  peace  among  the  lioly  persons." 
^'  Sacred  to  the  great  God.  Leopardus  rests  here  in  peace  with 
Tioly  spirits."  "  Juha  reposes  in  peace  among  the  holy  persons. 
A.  D.  291."  "Cyriacus,  a  faithful^  died,  aged  8  days  less  than 
3  years."  "Eustafia,  the  mother,  places  this  in  commemoration 
of  her  son  Polichronio,  a  faithful^  who  lived  3  years."  "A 
faithful^  descended  from  faithfuls^  here  lies  Zosimus :  He  lived 
2  years,  1  month,  25  days."  But  how  denominate  infants 
*' faithfuls,"  unless  the  Churph  held  them  to  belong  to  the 
prof essed  family  of  Grod?  In  this  light,  the  venerable  Walden- 
sian  Church  also  regarded  them.  One  of  their  ancient  Confes- 
sions says :  "  We  have  but  two  sacramental  signs  left  us  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  one  is  Baptism ;  the  other  is  the  Eucharist, 
which  we  receive  to  shew  that  our  perseverance  in  the  faith 
is  such  as  we  promised,  when  we  were  baptized,  being  little 
children,"  etc.  "Infants  are  rightly  called  faithful,"  says 
Augustine,  "  because  they,  after  a  sort,  do  confess  their  faith  by 
the  words  of  them  that  bear  them."  (De  peccatorum  remissione.) 
Calvin  observes :  "This  principle  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  baptism  is  not  conferred  on  children  in  order  that  they  may 
become  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  but  because  they  are  already 
considered  by  God  as  occupying  that  place  and  rank,  the  grace 
of  adoption  is  sealed  in  their  flesh  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  But 
if  any  one  were  inclined  to  refuse  them  baptism,  we  have  a 
ready  answer :  they  are  already  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  of  the 
family  of  God,  since  the  covenant  of  salvation  which  God  enters 
into  with  believers  is  common  also  to  their  children.  As  the 
words  import :  I  will  be  thy  God,  and  the  God  of  thy  seed 
after  thee.  Unless  this  promise  had  preceded,  certainly  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  have  conferred  on  them  baptism."  (Letters.) 
The  learned  Bullinger,  held  by  Calvin  in  high  esteem,  observes, 
in  like  manner :  "  Infants  are  numbered  and  counted  of  the 
Lord  himself  among  the  faithful ;  so  that  baptism  is  due  unto 
them — as  far  forth  as  it  is  due  unto  the  faithful." 
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So-  also  the  Scotch  ^Church,  as  shewn  by  her  standards,  and 
through  her  theologians.  Says  Boston  :  "Ye  who  are  saints  by 
profession,  yet  only  baptized,  not  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table, 
why  do  ye  continue  so?"  "Separation  from  the  men  of  the 
world  lying  in  wickedness,  is  the  necessary  duty  of  all  saints 
by  profession,  and  particularly  of  communicants."  Says  Jno. 
Erown  of  Haddington:  "All  professed  Christians,  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  are  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  it  is  their  sin,  if  they  be  incapable  of 
regular  admission  to  it." 

The  Scotch  Church,  in  her  Book  of  Discipline,  says:  "A 
minor  that  is  a  male  past  fourteen,  and  a  female  past  twelve 
years  of  age,  may  be  called  before  church-judicatures,  when 
guilty  ;  as  for  pupils  under  that  age,  it  will  be  rare  if  ever  they 
be  concerned  as  delinquents,  except  uhi  malitia  supplet  cetatem, 
that  is,  where  strength  of  nature  is  as  far  advanced  in  them  as  it 
useth  to  be  in  others  of  riper  years."  (Book  iv.)  "Since 
minors  are  punishable  for  adultery,  much  more  ought  they  for  a 
rape."  "  He  who  writes  infamous  libels  is  punishable.  If  the 
offender  was  a  minor,  or  was  provoked,  or  confessed  his  fault — 
these  things  will  lessen  the  punishment."  (Book  iii.)  So  also 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France:  "What  censure  should  be 
inflicted  on  them  who  marry  their  children  (being  minors)  to 
papists  ?  It  was  resolved  that  both  they  and  their  children 
should  be  deprived  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  do  public  penance 
for  this  their  offence."     (National  Synod  at  Saumur,  1596.) 

Thus  we  sec  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Committee,  that  a 
communicant  only  is  a  professor  and  can  be  an  offender,  liable 
to  prosecution,  is  not  sustained  by  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
of  all  ages.  Yea,  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  directions, 
requiring  minors  to  appear  before  the  session,  that  they  may  be 
"  warned  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  neglecting  their  covenant 
duties."  The  doctrine  of  the  Committee  introduces  a  new 
principle  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  the  beginning,  it  was 
held  that  the  child  of  the  covenant  was  subject  to  the  discipline 
of  the  covenant,  as  well  as  entitled  to  its  privileges.  The  child 
of  the  Old  Testament  w^as  bound  to  be   circumcised,  which  if 
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neglected,  membership  was  forfeited ;  parent  and  child  were  cut 
off.     But  the  circumcised  child  was  "  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole 
law,"  and  was  bound,  at  the  proper  age,  to  observe  the  passover, 
as  well  as  circumcision.     God  declared  that  the  soul  that  should 
"  forbear  to  keep  the  passover,  should  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people."     The  principle   then   was,    that  if  either  seal  of  the 
covenant  was  neglected,  the  covenant  was  broken,  and  church- 
membership,  with  all  its  precious  privileges,  forfeited.     Now,  if 
this  principle  has  ceased,  and  another  principle  been  introduced, 
let  the  proof  be  furnished.    The  New  Testament  Church  is  based 
upon  the  Old.     Christ  came  no  more  to  destroy  the  Church,  than 
the  Law.     He  recognised  the  church-membership  of  children. 
When  believing  parents,  who  acknowledged  him  as  the  Messiah, 
brought  their  children  to  him,  he  received  them,  laid  his  hands 
upon  them,  as  the  angel  of  the  synagogue  was  wont  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  children  of  the  Church,  blessed  them,  owned 
their  membership,  saying,  ''Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God ;" 
shewing  thus  that  they  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  him  and  his 
kingdom,    as    did   the   children   under   the   Old   Testament — a 
relation  which  obliged  the  believer  to  procure  for  his  children 
the   seal   of  the  covenant,  whatever  that  might  be.     But  the 
baptized  child,  equally  with  the  circumcised  child,  is  "  a  debtor 
to   do  the  whole  law,"  and  is  bound,  when  reaching  years  of 
discretion,  to  observe  the  Lord's  Supper,  which   if  neglected, 
the  covenant  is  broken,  and  church-membership  forfeited.     For, 
"  the  soul  that  forbeareth  to  keep  the  passover,  shall  be  cut  off 
from  among  his  people."     But  the  passover  was  never  abolished, 
but  "fulfilled"  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     A  neglect  of  the  Chris- 
tian passover,   then,  exposes  to  excommunication.     "Every  soul 
which  will  not  hear  that  Prophet — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — shall 
be  destroyed  from  among  the  people,"  is  the  law  of  the  New 
Testament  Church.     Acts  iii.  23.     "  Him  shall  ye  hear  in  all 
things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you."     Acts  iii.  22.     Does 
not  the  baptized  youth,   who,   at  years  of  discretion,  wilfully 
neglects  the  Lord's  Supper,  refuse  to  hear  the  great  Prophet  of 
the  Church  ?    And  is  he  not  guilty  of  rebellion  against  the  great 
King  of  the  Church?  And  does  he  not  deserve  to  be  "destroyed 
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from  among  the  people?"  And  is  not  the  Church  commanded  to 
excommunicate  him  for  this  great  sin  ?  And  is  the  Church  free 
from  guilt,  if  she  hesitates  to  obey  the  mandate  of  her  King  ? 
Why,  the  Jewish  child  who  was  not  circumcised,  was,  even  on 
account  of  that  neglect  of  the  covenant,  excommunicated  by 
God.  Is  God  less  strict  now  than  then?  Is  the  guilt  of 
covenant-breaking  less  heinous  under  the  present  dispensation, 
than  under  the  former  ?  Is  the  New  Testament  Church,  though 
more  spiritual  and  richer  in  privileges  than  the  Old,  less  guarded 
and  protected  than  it  ?  Is  position  in  the  former  less  responsible 
than  in  the  latter  ?  Or  may  responsibilities  be  ignored,  and 
obligations  violated  by  any,  with  impunity,  in  the  one,  and  not 
in  the  other?  Such  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic 
Church :  "  The  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children.  .  .  . 
Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  Prophet  shall  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up  unto  you,  hke  unto  me.  Him  shall  ye  hear 
in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you.  And  every 
soul  which  will  not  hear  that  Prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  from 
among  the  people."  Upon  which  passage,  Chrysostom  per- 
tinently observes :  "  But  he  would  not  be  like  unto  Moses,  if  so 
be  that  every  soul  that  will  not  hear,  should  not  be  destroyed;" 
ecclesiastically,  he  shews,  under  the  present  dispensation,  equally 
as  under  the  former. 

In  conformity  to  this  New  Testament  Canon  of  Discipline  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  purest  churches  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
primitive  Church,  it  is  well  known,  subjected  her  baptized  youth, 
and  even  her  unbaptized  catechumens,  to  discipline.  Thus,  too, 
taught  the  ancient  Bohemian  Church,  whose  illustrious  rep- 
resentative, John  Huss,  suffered  martyrdom  a  century  before  the 
Reformation — a  Church  which  Luther  affirmed  to  be  the  purest 
and  most  conformed  to  the  Apostolic  Church  of  all  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  which  Calvin  praised  for  its  excellent 
discipline  in  these  words:  "Quod  optima  disciplina  praedita, 
quam  jure  vocare  possumus  optimum  atque  adeo  unicum  reti- 
nendae  obedientiae  vinculum."  This  honored  Church  of  Christ, 
this  faithful  witness  to  the  truth,  held  that  church-discipline  (in 
its  technical  sense,)  embraced  every  period  of  life,  from  infancy 
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to  old  age:  "Disciplinae  subjacent  omnes  unitate,  db  infdnte 
usque  ad  senem,  a  subdito  usque  ad  dominum,  ab  acolutho  usque 
ad  episcopum."     Conf.  Bobem. 

Coming  down  to  the  Reformation  period,  we  adduce,  first,  the 
testimony  of  that  illustrious  man,  John  Calvin.  Animadvert- 
ing upon  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  bristling  with 
terrible  anathemas,  he  comes  to  their  Canon  XIV,  Locus  ii.,  De 
Baptismo ;  which  treats  of  the  obligation  of  the  rebellious  chil- 
dren of  the  Church,  when  adult,  to  discipline:  "Whosoever 
shall  say  that  such  infants,  when  they  grow  up,  are  to  be 
interrogated  whether  they  are  willing  to  ratify  what  their 
godfathers  promised  in  their  name,  when  they  were  baptized ; 
and  when  they  answer  that  they  are  not  willing,  that  they  are  to 
be  left  to  their  own  will,  and  not  to  be  constrained  to  a  Christian 
life  in  the  meantime,  bi/  some  other  punishment  than  keeping 
back  from  the  Eucharist,  and  other  sacraments,  until  they  repent, 
let  him  be  anathema."  ["Siquis  dixerit,  hujusmodi  parvulos 
baptizatos,  cum  adoleverint,  interrogandos  esse,  an  ratum  habere 
velint,  quod  patrini,  eorum  nomine,  dum  baptizarentur,  poUiciti 
sunt,  et  ubi  se  nolle  responderint,  siio  esse  arbitrio  relinquendos, 
nee  alia  interim  poena  ad  Christianam  vitam  cogendos,  nisi  ab 
Eucharistige,  aliorumque  sacramentorum  perceptione  arceantur, 
donee  resipiscant,  anathema  sit."]  Upon  this  Calvin  remarks: 
"  I  AGREE  WITH  THEM  HERE,  SO  far,  but  wish  my  readers  to 
observe,  what  a  deluge  of  anathemas  they  have  poured  forth. 
What  they  disapprove,  dropt  on  some  occasion  from  Erasmus, 
perhaps  without  much  consideration.  This  I  do  not  deny ;  and 
yet  a  candid  interpreter  would  only  desire  some  correction  iti 
the  terms,  and  conclude  that  the  author  of  them  was  not  fully 
versant  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  No  man  of  equity 
and  moderation  will  fly  at  once  to  the  terrors  of  an  anathema." 
"In  quarto" — he  had  been  considering  Canon  X,  and  then 
adds,  "  To  the  next  three  heads  I  not  unwillingly  subscribe. 
On  the  fourth,  I  agree  with  them,  etc." — "  ea  tenus  illis 
assentior,  ut  lectores  interea  monitos  velim  quanto  anathematum 
profluviis  diffluxerint.  Quod  improbant,  alicubi  Erasmo  excidit : 
parum  considerate  fortassis.     Non  nego,   etc."     Calvin,  then, 
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held  that  the  rebellious  baptized  youth  were  subject,  at  the 
proper  age,  to  discipline  beyond  mere  suspension  from  the 
Lord's  table,  to  which  they  were  accustomed  all  their  lives.  He 
attributes  the  contrary  opinion  to  Erasmus,  and  in  a  manner 
which  sheAvs  that  his  lax  doctrine  was  held  hy  7ione  of  the 
Reformers.  He  thinks  that  such  a  sentiment  inadvertently 
dropt,  ,even  from  Erasmus ;  which,  if  deliberately  entertained 
by  him,  would  prove  "  that  lie  ivas  not  fully  versant  in  the 
government  of  the  Church'" !  He  condemns,  and  justly,  the 
Council  of  Trent  for  hurling  an  anathema  at  Erasmus — and 
at  our  Revision  Committee — for  simply  uttering  such  a  senti- 
ment !  For  "no  man  of  equity  and  moderation,"  says  he,  "will 
fly  at  once  to  the  terrors  of  an  anathema." 

Concurring  with  Calvin,  are  the  sentiments  of  another  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  of  the  theologians  of  the  Reformation, 
Martin  Chemnitz.     "In  learning  there  were  few  equal  to  him. 
There  was  scarcely  a  theological  controversy  in  which  his  counsel 
was  not  asked.     Romanists  themselves  acknowledged  that  no  one 
since  the  death  of  Luther  assailed  their  system  so  fundamentally 
as  Chemnitz.     His  famous  book,  "Examen  Decretorum   Con- 
cilii  Tridentini"  contains,  in  the  section  "  De  Baptismo,"  these 
memorable  words :  "It  is  not  to  be  left  free  to  the  choice  of 
those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  when  they  come  to  be 
adult,  whether  or  no  they  will   have  that  confirmed  which  was 
done  in  their  baptism ;  as  though  the  covenant  of  grace  and 
testament   of  peace,  which   is   off'ered  and  sealed  up  to  little 
children  in  baptism,  should  then  first  begin  to  be  established, 
"when  the  consent  of  their  will,  when  adult,  is  added  thereunto  ; 
for,  from  this  wicked  foundation  the  Anabaptists  simply  have 
taken  away  and  condemned  p^edobaptism ;    but  such  baptized 
little   ones   are   to    be   admonished,   as  they  grow  up,  what  a 
covenant  of  grace  and  testament  of  peace  it  is,  which  God  hath 
entered  into  with  them  in  baptism,  and  by  what  promise  of 
gratitude  they  have  likcAvise  obhged  themselves  unto  obedience 
to    God,   with   the   renouncing   of    the   devil.     And   they   are 
seriously  to  be  exhorted  that  they  render  thanks  unto  God  for 
that  wonderful  great  benefit,  that  they  abide  in  that  covenant  of 
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peace,  and  endeavor  to  fulfil  that  obligation,  by  mortifying  sin, 
and  setting  upon  newness  of  life,  and  that  they  do  this  freely 
and  sincerely ;  or  if  they  shall,  through  unthankfulness,  depart 
from  that  covenant  and  engagement,  that  then  they  repent  and 
return  to  the  covenant,  and  subject  themselves  again  to  that 
stipulated  obedience.  But  as  for  them 'that  shall  do  otherwise, 
the  most  severe  comminations  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
God  are  to  be  heaped  up  and  set  before  them,  unto  which 
excommunication  is  to  be  added  ;  for  these  are  the  weapons  of  our 
warfare.''  He  then  adds,  that  "compulsion  to  the  faith  by 
means  of  corporal  punishments,  the  Church  of  Christ  ignores ; 
for  she  has  only  the  sword  of  the  Spirit."  (lUisenim,  qui  in 
infantia  baptizati  sunt,  cum  adoleverint,  non  libera  proponenda 
est  optio,  utrum  ratum  habere  velint  quod  in  baptismo  ipsorum 
actum  fuit,  etc.  Secus  vero  facientibus  proponendse  et  exag- 
gerandse  sunt  severissimse  comminationes  irse  et  indignationis 
divinse,  quibus  clavis  ligans,  retinendo  et  alligando  peccata,  et 
excommunicationem  addere  debet.  Hbbc  enim  sunt  arma  militise 
nostrae.  2  Cor.  10.  Coactionem  vero  ad  fidem,  qua?  per  exter- 
nam  vim,  et  corporales  poenas  fiat,  Ecclesia  Christi  ignorat: 
quae  tantum  habet  gladium  Spiritus.") 

Chemnitz,  as  well  as  Calvin,  attributes  the  contrary  opinion — 
-8  that  it  rested  with  the  children  of  the  Church,  to  fulfil  their 
obhgations  or  not — to  the  time-serving,  compromising  Erasmus,* 
and  he  shews  what  use  was  made  of  it  by  the  errorists  of  his  age, 
the  Anabaptists,  who  wounded  the  Church  by  their  pestilent 
heresies,  which  were  justly  condemned,  in  the  severest  terms, 
by  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Melancthon,  and  all  the  Eeformers. 
'''From  this  wicked  foundation,''  says  he,  'Hhe  Anabaptists 
have  taken  away  and  condemned  paedobaptism."  Those  who 
hold  with  Erasmus,  may  here  see  on  whose  foundation  they  are 
building,  and  with  how  great  reason,  Baptists  now^,  as  Anabap- 
tists formerly,  claim  (as  they  do,)  the  Revision  doctrine  as  a 
concession  to  their  principles. 

*  "Ad  Erasmiim  ascendo,  a  quo  iiltro  profiteer  me  in  plerisque  dissentire- 
Quid  enim  in  eo  potissimum  sequar  non  invenio,  qui  ita  varius  est,  ut  eum 
satis  appareat  quid  crediderit  dissimulare  quam  dicere  maluisse."    Beza. 
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In  accordance  with  the  views  of  Calvin,  were  the  regulations 
of  the  Genevan  Church.  "  The  order  which  ought  to  he  kept 
for  little  children,"  prescribes,  that  "when  a  child  shall  be 
sufficiently  instructed,  and  have  passed  his  catechism,  then  he 
shall  recite  solemnl}'  the  sum  of  that  which  is  therein  contained, 
and  also  shall  make,  as  it  were,  a  confession  of  his  Christianity 
in  the  presence  of  the  Church.  Item,  before  this  be  done,  that 
no  child  be  suffered  to  receive  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
the  parents  be  advertised  not  to  bring  them  before  that  time : 
for  it  is  a  thing  most  perilous,  as  well  for  the  children  as 
the  parents,  to  enter  into  it  without  good  and  sufficient  instruc- 
tion. Item,  that  those  which  shall  be  by  force  constrained  to 
come,  shall  be  called  before  the  seniors,  elders  or  commissioners, 
and  if  they  will  not  be  persuaded  by  good  counsel,  the  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  Seniory.  Also,  to  take  heed  to  such 
whether  they  do  their  duty  or  not,  and  that  the  commissioners 
have  an  eye  unto  them  to  take  order  accordingly."  "If  any  be 
negligent  in  coming  to  church,  so  that  there  be  perceived  in  him 
a  notable  contempt  of  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  or  if  any 
shew  himself  a  contemner  of  the  order  ecclesiastical,  that  they 
admonish  him.  And  if  he  render  himself  obedient,  that  they 
send  him  away  gently.  But  if  he  do  persevere  from  evil  to 
worse,  after  they  have  advertised  him  three  times,  that  then  they 
shall  separate  him  from  the  Church,  and  declare  him  to  the 
Seniory."  The  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Geneva,  as  well  concerning 
Ecclesiastical  Discipline  as   Civil  Government. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Reformed  Church  of  France, 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  held  their  minors  amenable  to 
discipline.  We  shall  now  shew  that  they  enforced  discipline 
against  all  non-communicants.  "By  the  Act  of  Assembly, 
3d  August,  1642,"  says  the  Scotch  Book  of  Discipline,  "every 
presbytery  is  enjoined  to  proceed  against  non-communicants ; 
and  by  the  11th  Art.  Cap.  12,  of  the  French  Church  Discipline, 
those  who  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  Church,  and  will  not 
communicate  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  they  do  it  through 
contempt,  or  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  forsake  all  manner  of 
idolatry,  after  several  admonitions,  they  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
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hody  of  the  church ;  but  if  it  be  through  infirmity,  they  shall  be 
borne  with  for  some  time,  until  they  can  be  established." 

Again.  Both  the  French  Church  and  the  Scotch  Church 
disciplined  communicants  and  non-communicants,  "who  were 
guilty  of  the  sin  of,  dancing :  "  By  the  Church  Discipline  of 
France,  (Cap.  14,  Art.  27,)"  incorporated  also  in  the  Scotch 
Discipline,  "those  who  make  account  to  dance,  or  are  present  at 
dancing,  after  having  been  several  times  admonished,  shall  he 
excommunicated  upon  their  growing  obstinate  and  rebellious; 
and  all  church-judicatures  are  to  see  this  act  put  into  execu- 
tion." 

Again.  The  French  Church  disciplined  non-communicants 
who  failed,  without  sufficient  reason,  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
to  marry:  "In  case  the  offending  and  deserting  party  have 
never  communicated  at  the  Lord's  table,  due  admonitions  shall 
be  given  in  the  consistory,  and,  if  without  effect,  his  or  her 
obstinacy  shall  be  on  three  several  Lord's  days  publicly  de- 
nounced and  signified  to  the  people.  And  on  t\iQ  fourth,  they 
shall  be  pubhcly  informed,  that  we  do  repute  such  a  person  by 
name  no  member  of  our  Church." 

The  New  England  Church,  in  her  early  days  of  purity,  when 
illustrious  names  adorned  her  annals,  included  in  her  discipline 
the  disobedient  children  of  the  Church.  Thus  testifies  Cotton 
Mather  in  his  "History  of  the  New  England  Churches  from 
1620  to  1698:"  "We  judge,  that  the  discipline  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  our  churches  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  children 
baptized  in  them,  inasmuch  as  these  persons  are  certainly  those 
which  the  Scripture  calls  within,  and  not  without.  And  the 
practice  of  the  purest  churches  has  been  agreeable  to  this 
principle,  as  well  the  Primitive  before,  as  others  since,  the 
Reformation.  Reason  also  says  that  where  a  privilege  is  ex- 
pected, a  discipline  is  to  be  acknowledged.  Although  it  is  a 
membership  in  the  catholic  Church  that  gives  right  unto  bap- 
tism, yet  particular  churches  owe  a  duty  to  the  catholic  Church, 
part  of  which  duty  is  the  application  of  discipline  unto  those 
baptized  persons,  whom  the  providence  of  God  shall  cast  under 
their  inspection.     The  discipline  which  we  count  owing  to  these 
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persons,  is,  an  instruction  in  the  laws  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
an  admonition  upon  a  scandalous  violation  of  those  laws,  and 
upon  incorrigibleness  in  evil,  an  open  rejection  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical privileges.  And  although  persons  are  most  clearly  liable 
to  this  process,  w^hen  they  have  actually  renewed  their  baptismal 
covenant,  and  recognised  their  subjection  to  the  government  of 
our  Lord,  in  his  Church,  and  the  children  of  the  Church  are  to 
be  accordingly  labored  withal,  that  they  may  be  brought  here- 
unto, yet  we  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  said  persons  refusing 
or  neglecting  thus  to  do,  are  thereby  exempted  from  such  care 
of  the  Church,  to  bring  them  unto  repentance."  Book  v.  ch.  15. 
The  observations  of  the  learned  Increase  Mather  merit  attention: 
'' Baptized  persons  are  under  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  Church.  When  a  person  is  baptized,  he  is  solemnly  admit- 
ted into  Christ's  school;  can  any  one  be  admitted  into  Christ's 
school,  and  yet  not  subject  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  that 
school?  Again,  baptism  is  the  livery  which  of  right  appertaineth 
to  Christ's  household  servants.  Surely,  if  a  person  accept  of 
that  livery;  he  doth  thereby  submit  himself  to  the  laws  and 
government  of  Christ,  which  is  exercised  in  Christ's  family  here 
on  earth.  Therefore,  the  persons  in  question  being  baptized, 
may  not  plead  exemption  from  discipline.  That  discipline  and 
government  which  Christ  hath  appointed  in  his  Church,  hath 
been  exercised  towards  children,  according  to  their  capacity,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  So  it  was  when  the  Church  was  domes- 
tical, and  after  the  Church  became  national.  So  too,  the 
Christian  Church  of  old,  did  discipline  such  children,  although 
not  presently  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Furthermore, 
since  the  anti-Christian  apostasy,  the  Reformed  Church  hath  ever 
owned  this  truth.  .  .  .  The  neglect  of  discipline  toward  children 
hath  been  the  woful  cause  of  much  evil  among  us — withholding 
from  this  generation  that  which  is,  by  the  Lord's  appointment, 
the  means  of  restraint  and  recovery  out  of  this  evil.  This  very 
neglect  hath  brought  a  wound  upon  those  churches,  which — 
except  the  Lord  be  exceeding  merciful — is  now  become  immedi- 
cable, and  incurable.  Ilinc  2:>rima  mali  lahes;  children  -have 
been  let  alone  so  long,  and  many  of  them  have  become  such 
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Belialists,  that  it  has  now  become  a  difficulty,  and  almost  an 
impossibility,  to  bring  them  under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  ...  It  is 
a  zealous  and  dilligent  attendance  to  discipline  according  to  the 
rules  of  Christ,  and  not  curtailing  the  covenant,  that  will  keep 
churches  pure.  There  are  two  ways  practised  by  men  in  order 
to  keep  churches  pure,  the  one  is  human,  the  other  divine.  The 
human  way  is  to  straiten  the  grace  of  the  Lord's  covenant;  the' 
divine  way  is  faithfully  to  attend  to  discipline." 

Thus,  we  have  shown  that  the  covenant-obligations  of  children 
were  held  to  be  enforceable  by  discipline,  even  to  excommunica- 
tion, by  the  Apostolic  Church,  by  the  Primitive  Church,  by 
the  Bohemian  Church,  by  the  Reformed  Church,  (which  con- 
demned the  contrary  doctrine,  as  the  foundation  of  Anabaptism,) 
by  the  Church  of  France,  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  (whose 
discipline  has  moulded  our  own,)  and  by  the  New  England 
Church  in  her  palmiest  days.  Our  Revisionists,  in  this  discus- 
sion, have  called  for  the  testimony  of  the  Churches.  We  here 
furnish  it.  And  now,  confronted  with  it,  what  can  they  say  ? 
Will  they  rebut  it  by  the  contrary  testimony  of  other  Churches, 
or  even  of  one  single  Church  of  the  Reformation?  Let  them 
produce  it.  It  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  it.  But  if  unable, 
they  are  bound  in  candor  to  admit,  that  the  doctrine  they  urge 
our  Church  to  accept,  is  a  departure  from  the  faith  of  her 
ancestors. 

We  adduce  next,  the  views  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
modern  divines.  And  first  of  all,  Dr.  John  M.  Mason — one  of 
the  brightest  lights  with  which  the  Church  of  God  was  ever 
blessed.  "The  Church  is  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  her  youth. 
I  do  not  mean  that  she  is  to  encourage  hawkers  of  scandal,  nor 
to  entertain  legions  of  spies,  for  their  benefit.  Not  that  she  is  to 
put  on  that  dismal  visage  which  petrifies  the  juvenile  heart;  nor 
to  indulge  that  morose  inquisition  which  arraigns  as  a  crime, 
every  burst  of  juvenile  cheerfulness.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of 
God's  natural  constitution  that  youth  should  be  sprightly,  as 
that  age  should  be  grave.  To  reduce  to  one  size,  and  one 
quality,  all  the  decencies  of  life^in  all  its  periods,  is  the  attribute 
of  zeal  which  never  discriminates,  of  severity  which  never  learns. 
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or  of  Pharisaism,  which  finds  a  righteousness  in  reprobating  en- 
joyments which  it  cannot  share. 

^'  But,  after  every  proper  allowance  and  precaution,  there  is 
left  a  large  field  of  juvenile  conduct  for  the  eye  of  the  Church  to 
explore.  Both  in  affirming  the  principles  of  rectitude,  and  in 
resisting  the  principles  of  evil,  she  may  and  she  ought  to  do 
much  for  her  youth. 

^'If  a  child  be  exemplary  in  filial  or  fraternal  afi"ection;  pure 
in  behavior  among  others ;  diligent  in  learning  the  precious  truths 
of  revelation;  reverential  towards  the  ordinances  of  public  and 
private  worship ;  fearful  of  sinning  against  God ;  it  is  no  small 
encouragement  to  have  these  excellencies  observed,  cherished, 
and  honored,  by  those  who  bear  rule  in  the  Church.  Timidity 
subsides;  bashfulness  iS  attempered  into  modesty;  the  ductile 
inclination  grows  into  consistent  purpose;  and  thus,  'little  ones' 
are  brought  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  prepared  for  occupying,  in  due 
season,  the  places  of  those  whose  gray  hairs  announce  the 
approach  of  that-  hour  in  which  they  are  to  be  numbered  with 
them  who  have  died  in  faith. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  can  any  reflecting  person  doubt,  that  the 
seasonable  interposition  of  the  Church  of  God  might  save  many  a 
youth  from  falling  a  victim  to  his  own  depravity,  or  to  the  depravity 
of  others  ?  Why  should  a  doubt  be  entertained  on  the  subject  ? 
Is  the  experiment  fairly  tried?  Are  the  churches  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  themselves  in  between  ruin  and  the  youth  who  have 
not  openly  professed  religion?  Do  parents,  on  the  failure  of 
domestic  admonition,  ever  resort  to  this  remedy?  Ought  they 
not  to  do  it  ?  Why  should  a  tender  and  solemn  remonstrance, 
in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  the  Creator,  and  the  Judge  of  all, 
be  without  its  influence  in  recovering  an  unpractised  sinner  from 
the  error  of  the  wicked?  Why  should  not  an  authoritative 
expostulation,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  God,  brought  home 
to  individual  feeling,  have  some  efi'ect,  as  a  rational  means,  in 
prevailing  with  the  young  to  consider  their  obligation  to  recog- 
nise the  vOws  made  over  them  in  their  baptism?  There  are 
more  troublesome  consciences  on  this  point,  among  our  youth, 
than  we  perhaps  imagine.     Why  should  they  not  be  told  that 
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continuance  in  carelessness,  or  abandonment  to  iniquity,  will 
compel  the  Church  of  God  to  disown  them,  and  to  rank  them 
with  those  concerning  whom  she  has  no  promises  to  plead  ?  Let 
it  not  be  said,  that  '  the  state  of  religious  society  forbids  such  an 
interference — that  parents  and  children  would  spurn  at  it  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  liberty — and  that  instead  of  gaining 
our  youth,  it  would  drive  them,  at  once,  into  the  camp  of  the 
profane;' — at  least  let  not  these  things  be  said  without /«cis  to 
support  them.  They  are  the  suggestions  of  fear,  unsanctioned 
by  experience.  No  doubt,  in  the  decayed  state  of  Christian 
order,  much  prudence  is  necessary  for  its  revival;  but  the 
necessity  of  prudence  cannot  excuse  inaction.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible, also,  that  some  young  saints  would  'kick  against  the 
pricks.'  But  the  same  objection  lies  against  the  faithful  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  and  against  the  impartial  use  of  discipline 
toward  professors.  There  are  weighty  reasons  why  a  judicious 
extension  of  Church  authority  to  baptized  youth  in  general, 
would  not  be  so  fruitless  and  despicable  as  some  suppose: 

"1.  The  mere  power  of  opinion  which  it  would  employ,  could 
not  be  easily  resisted.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  very  little 
quantity  of  opinion  goes  a  great  way  with  all  minds  which  have 
not  yet  acquired  self-stability;  and  such  opinion  as  the  Christian 
Church  can  at  all  times  command,  no  man  living  can  disregard 
with  impunity. 

"2  In  many  instances,  this  interference  would  combine  with 
domestic  precept  and  example;  and  how  far  their  united  forces 
would  go,  nothing  but  the  event  is  entitled  to  pronounce. 

"3.  Dissolute  as  the  world  is,  and  disposed  as  multitudes  are 
to  scoff  at  every  thing  which  bears  the  image  and  superscription 
of  Jesus  Christ,  it  will  be  no  recommendation  even  with  thought- 
less people,  that  a  young  person  fled  away  from  the  voice  of 
kindly  instruction ;  much  less  that  he  was  thrust  out  on  account 
of  his  vices.  Some  there  are,  who,  to  serve  the  present  hour, 
would  applaud  his  spirit;  and,  on  the  first  disagreement,  would 
upbraid  him  with  his  disgrace.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
stand  easily  under  an  excommunication  of  any  sort.     Exclusion, 
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for  faults,  from  any  decent  society,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  stigma. 
Whoever  disbelieves  it  has  only  to  try. 

"4.  The  providence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  control 
over  the  hearts  and  affairs  of  men,  are  especially  to  be  regarded. 
Perhaps  no  instance  can  be  shown  of  contempt  upon  the  disci- 
pline of  his  house  not  being  followed,  sooner  or  later,  with  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  offender.  He  has  promised  to 
own,  support,  and  vindicate  it,  as  solemnly  as  he  ever  promised 
to  bless  the  gospel  of  his  grace.  If  more  stress  were  laid  upon 
his  agency  in  rendering  effectual  his  own  institutions,  we  should 
both  discharge  our  duty  more  exactly,  and  see  it  crowned  with 
greater  success.  Let  the  churches  begin  to  look  after  their 
youth;  let  them  commit  their  efforts  to  their  Master's  faithful- 
ness. It  will  be  time  enough  to  complain,  when  he  'leaves  himself 
without  a  witness.'  " 

Similar  views  were  entertained  by  Dr.  Samuel  Miller:  ''When 
they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  let  them  be  affectionately 
reminded  of  their  duty  to  ratify,  by  their  own  act,  the  vows 
made  by  their  parents  in  baptism,  and  be  urged,  again  and 
again,  to  give  first  their  hearts,  and  then  an  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  outward  profession  to  the  Saviour.  Let  this  plan  be 
pursued  faithfully,  constantly,  patiently,  and  with  parental 
tenderness.  If  instruction  and  exhortation  be  disregarded,  and 
a  course  of  error,  immorality,  or  negligence,  be  indulged  in,  let 
warning,  admonition,  suspension,  or  excommunication  ensue, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  'What!'  some  will  be  disposed  to  say,  'suspend  or 
excommunicate  a  young  person,  who  has  never  yet  taken  his  seat 
at  a  sacramental  table,  nor  even  asked  for  that  privilege?'  Cer- 
tainly. Why  not  ?  If  the  children  of  professing  Christians  are 
born  members  of  the  Church,  and  are  baptized  as  a  sign  and  a  seal 
of  their  membership,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they,  ought 
to  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  church-members,  and,  of  course, 
if  they  act  in  an  unchristian  manner,  a  bar  ought  to  be  set  up 
in  the  w^ay  of  their  enjoying  Christian  privileges.  If  this  be  not 
admitted,  we  must  give  up  the  very  first  principles  of  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  order  and  duty."  "The  truth  is,  if  infant  baptism  were 
properly  improved,  if  the  profession,  which  it  includes^  and  the 
obligations  which  it  imposes,  were  suitably  appreciated  and 
followed  up,  it  would  have  few  opponents.  I  can  no  more  doubt, 
if  this  were  done,  that  it  would  be  blessed  to  the  saving  conver- 
sion of  thousands  of  our  young  people,  than  I  can  doubt  the 
faithfulness  of  a  covenant  God.  Yes,  infant  baptism  is  of  God, 
but  the  fault  Hes  in  the  conduct  of  its  advocates.  The  inconsis- 
tency of  its  friends  has  done  more  to  discredit  it,  than  all  the 
arguments  of  its  opposers,  a  hundred  fold." 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Assembly  of  1811,  above 
alluded  to — Drs.  Romeyn,  Miller,  and  Richards — takes  the 
same  ground:  "If  the  youth  of  the  Church  do  not  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  members,  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
discretion,  then  let  them  be  dealt  w4th  accordingly.  If  at  that 
age,  after  having  had  all  the  care  and  attention  prescribed  as 
necessary,  they  do  not  conform  to  all  the, institutions  of  Jesus 
Christ,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  commit 
such  open  sins  as  will  make  it  evident  to  all  that  they  deserve  to 
be  cut  oiF;  or,  if  not,  they  will  still  deserve  to  be  thus  cut  off, 
1.  For  not  improving  their  religious  education.  2.  Slight- 
ing warning  administered  by  parents,  teachers,  and  ministers. 
3.  Neglecting  to  fulfil  the  vows  which  baptism  imposes.  4.  For 
irreligion,  breaking  the  covenant  of  their  God." 

Dr.  John.  II.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  held  the  same  view,  and 
reprehended  the  present  practice  of  the  churches,  in  treating 
covenant-breaking  youth  as  virtually  self-excommunicated:  "A 
majority  of  our  churches,  perhaps,  fall  into  another  kind  of 
inconsistency,  and  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  those 
who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  excommunicate  themselves, 
when  at  the  age  of  personal  responsibility,  they  neglect  to  obey 
the  commands  of  Christ ;  and  that  those  persons,  thenceforward, 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  Church  until  they  enter  it  by  another 
door,  i.  e.,  until  they  are  received  to  the  communion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Accordingly,  when  this  is  done,  they  are  re- 
ported to  presbytery  as  new  members,  received  on  examination.'* 
[Evang.  and  Lit.  Magazine.) 
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Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  holds  the  same  view:  "When 
baptized  children  come  to  a  suitable  age,  and  have  the  requisite 
knowledge,  they  should  be  required  to  assume  for  themselves 
their  baptismal  vows,  and  should,  as  other  church-members,  be 
disciplined  for  any  neglect  or  violation  of  their  covenanted 
obligations."  "There  is  a  great  temptation  to  adopt  theories 
which  free  from  painful  responsibilities." 

A  member  of  the  Revision  Committee,  whilst  he  respects  the 
views  of  the  old  divines,  yet  affirms  that  "  the  subject  of  church 
government  is  better  understood  by  the  men  of  the  present 
generation,  than  it  was  by  our  fathers."  Only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  indeed,  can  this  assertion  be  allowed  to  be  true.  On  the 
subject  of  the  eldership,  it  may  be  granted,  that  correct  views 
more  generally  obtain  in  our  Southern  Church  now,  than  were 
entertained  by  the  churches  in  preceding  generations.  But  how 
many  years  of  protracted  discussion  and  controversy  were  re- 
quired for  this  !  And  yet  how  much  opposition  does  the  revival 
of  what  is  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive 
Church,  encounter  among  us !  How  do  our  newspapers  at  this 
very  time,  teem  with  crude  effusions  of  dogmatical,  prelatical 
"Presbyterians  !"  And  if  our  Southern  Church  has  been  led  into 
the  old  paths,  how  greatly  is  she  indebted  to  the  torch  of  a  ven- 
erable pioneer  of  a  former  age,  here  and  there,  that  has  lighted 
her  way!  But,  on  the  general  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  its  regimen,  and  the  relations  between  the  Old 
Testament  Church  and  the  New,  what  misconceptions,  what 
ignorance,  exist,  even  among  our  eminent  divines.  What  in- 
formation the  great  majority  of  these  have  upon  such  topics,  has 
not  been  obtained  by  independent  study,  but  picked  up  from 
reviews  and  newspapers.  Where  is  the  application,  the  toil,  the 
culture,  the  scholarship,  the  thoroughness,  that  so  generally 
distinguished  the  theological  world  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  ?  How  many  of  our  ministers  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  L'Empereur,  Bertram,  Ley- 
dekkcr,  Buxtorf,  Yitringa,  Witsius,  Gillespie,  and  many  other 
worthies  that  might  be  named  ?  It  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
all,  that  a  body  equal  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  could  not 
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possibly  be  convened  in  this  superficial  age.  There  were  giants 
in  those  days — and  they  abounded  too !  But  where  shall  they 
be  found  now?  Perhaps,  one  or  two  here  and  there,  in  all 
Christendom ! 

We  shall  consider  now  some  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  our  doctrine. 

1.  It  was  objected  by  that  eminent  man,  Dr.  Thornwell,  that 
"the  two  classes  of  professors  and  non-professors  are  not  equally 
related  to  the  idea  of  the  Church :  that  the  former  class  pertains 
to  its  essence,  whilst  the  latter  is  an  accidental  result  of  the 
mode  of  organisation ;  for  there  can  be  no  Church  at  all,  where 
there  is  no  professed  subjection  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  but 
there  may  be  a  Church,  and  in  the  millennium  there  perhaps 
will  be  a  Church,  in  which  ^IJ^are  saints;  and  hence  discipline, 
to  the  same  extent,  is  not  equally  applicable  to  both  classes." 

Though  it  be  true  that  there  can  be  a  Church  in  which  there 
are  none  but  professors,  personally,  it  is  equally  true  that  such  a 
Church  does  but  imperfectly  represent  "the  visible  Church, 
which  consists  of  those  who  profess  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
submit  to  his  laws,  together  with  their  children  J' ^  A  community 
of  single  individuals  would  still  be  a  community,  (as  long  as  it 
lasted !)  but  such  a  community  would  not  be  selected  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  society,  which,  with  the  Church,  consists  of  families. 
The  membership  of  children  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  idea  of  the  visible  Church.  And  in  the  millennium,  doubt- 
less, the  same  elements  will  be  found  in  the  Church  as  now, 
professors  and  their  children.  The  two  classes  are  equally 
related  to  the  covenant  of  the  visible  Church.  Children  are  just 
as  much  in  covenant  with  God  as  their  parents  are.  They  are 
not  church-members  simply  because  they  are  descended  from 
professing  parents,  for  this  of  itself  could  never  have  given  them 
the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  commonwealth  of  Christ;  but  they 
are  church-members  because  God  has  made  his  covenant  with 
them,  as  well  as  with  their  parents.  Wherever  they  are  found, 
they  are  component  members  of  the  visible  Church.  There  may 
be  a  Church  consisting  of  professors  only,  in  which  there  are  no 
children — an   imperfect   representative   of  the   visible  Church, 
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however, — but  there  cannot  be  a  Church  in  which  there  are 
children,  that  shall  consist  of  professors  only.  The  children  of 
Baptist  parents  are  none  the  less  members  of  the  Church, 
equally  with  their  parents,  because  their  membership  is  not 
recognised.  God  has  put  them  in  the  Church,  and  God  only  can 
put  them  out.  Children  that  are  in  covenant  with  God,  whether 
professors  or  not,  are  members  of  the  Church.  All  the  duties, 
all  the  responsibilities  of  church-membership  are  theirs.  All  the 
education  they  need  is  due  to  them.  If  this  be  given,  and  after 
they  have  attained  to  manhood,  any  of  them  still  resist  their 
obligations,  and  refuse  to  yield  obedience  to  Christ,  then  they 
have  broken  covenant  with  God,  and  the  Church  should  disown 
them. 

We  reach  the  same  conclusion,  if,  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
Reformers,  we  look  upon  the  Church  as  "the  whole  body  of  the 
elect  considered  as  united  to  Christ  their  head."  Why  are  any 
infants  found  in  the  Church?  Had  there  been  no  covenant 
made  with  them,  we  could  not  have  said  whether  there  was  a 
presumption  for  or  against  their  election.  But  God  has  made  a 
covenant  with  them,  and  so  has  brought  them  into  his  Church. 
And  hence,  say  the  Reformed  divines,  the  presumjytion  is,  that 
they  are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  and  are  to  be  so  regarded, 
and  so  treated,  until  they  give  indubitable  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. When  they  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  in  the 
case  of  any,  all  the  faithful  labors  of  the  Church  to  lead  them  to 
acknowledge  their  obligations  have  proved  unavailing,  and  they 
do  not  profess  faith  in  Christ,  love  to  him  and  his  ordinances, 
and  subjection  to  his  laws,  and  so  destroy  the  presumption  of 
their  election,  they  are  accordingly  to  bo  judged  as  not  belonging 
to  the  body  of  the  elect,  and  therefore  their  proper  place  is 
without  the  Church,  (which  is  "the  whole  body  of  the  elect 
considered  as  united  to  Christ  their  head,")  and  not  within  it. 
Their  connexion  then  with  the  Church  should  terminate;  for 
the  evidences  of  election  are  plainly  wanting.  And  it  should  ter- 
minate in  that  way  which  the  case  demands.  This  is  the  dictate 
of  justice  and  of  common  sense.  If  the  lack  of  those  moral 
virtues  or  Christian  graces,  which  are  the  evidences  of  election, 
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be  simply  their  misfortune,  then,  of  course,  their  connexion  with 
the  Church  should  terminate  "without  censure,  hy  a  withdrawal 
simply.  But  if  the  lack  of  those  qualities  he  a  crime,  (and  in 
their  circumstances  it  is  a  great  crime,)  then  their  church-mem- 
bership should  terminate  by  excommunication,  which  not  only 
dissolves  the  connexion,  but  also  passes  a  deserved  censure  upon 
their  wicked  apostasy.  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  has  been  written 
upon  their  foreheads,  and  when  they  forget  the  oWigations  it 
implies,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  their  own  eyes,  and  after  the 
imaginations  of  their  own  hearts,  they  as  much  despise  the 
covenanted  claims  of  God,  as  if  they  had  given  themselves  to  his 
service  by  their  own  free  act..  They  have  been  made  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary;  and  in  surrendering  their  being  to  secular  ends, 
they  are  guilty  of  the  same  species  of  sin,  which  he  commits  who 
defiles  the  temple  of  the  Lord."'*  It  is  just,  therefore,  that  the 
Church  should  disown  them. 

Again  :  If  the  argument  we  have  been  considering  be  a  sound 
one,  viz.,  "That  the  two  classes  of  which  the  Church  consists, 
are  not  equally  related  to  the  idea  of  the  Church ;  and  therefore 
discipline  is  not  equally  applicable  to  both,  to  the  same  extent," 
then  it  condemns  as  unjust  the  regulations  of  the  Old  Testament 
Church  in  regard  to  her  youth.  The  Jewish  Church  consisted 
of  two  classes,  professors  and  non-professors;  but  if  the  Jewish 
child  did  not  at  a  certain  age  make  a  profession  of  religion,  and 
observe  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover,  he  was  excommunicated. 
Why  not  object  then,  that  the  excision  of  the  unconverted, 
rebellious,  Jewish  youth  w^as  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  ab- 
surd ?  There  can  be  no  reply  to  this,  except  by  affirming  that 
the  Jewish  Church  was  not  absolutely  a  spiritual  Church,  and 
that  spiritual  qualifications  were  not  required  of  those  who 
observed  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover — to  affirm  which,  is  to 
contradict  the  word  of  God.  The  Jewish  Church  was  a  true 
Church.  Christ  was  its  head,  and  the  enlightening,  sanctifying, 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  given  to  her,  though  not  in 
the  same  liberal,  abundant  measure,  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the 

*  Dr.  Thornwell's  "  Discourses  on  Truth." 
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New  Testament  Church.  Shall  it  be,  that  because  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  are  given  in  larger  measure  to  the  Church  now  than 
formerly,  therefore  greater  liberty  is  accorded  to  her  youth  now 
than  formerly,  to  resist  their  obligations?  ''^ He  hath  broken 
my  covenant^''  is  the  reason  God  gives  for  excommunication. 
The  reason  is  a  moral  one,  and  so  universally  applicable,  under 
every  dispensation.  Such  a  crime  in  the  New  Testament  Church, 
is  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the  Old  Testament  Church,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  light  and  privileges  of  the  former  exceed  those  of 
the  latter. 

If  the  regulations  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of 
her  youth  have  been  altered,  then  let  this  be  shewn,  and  let  the 
Church  of  Christ  be  permitted  to  see  her  "Revised  Book  of 
Discipline,"  subscribed  with  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The 
Jewish  youth,  who  broke  covenant  with  God,  by  forbearing  to 
observe  the  last  sealing  ordinance  of  his  Church,  was  disciplined, 
not  by  an  indefinite  suspension,  not  by  an  exclusion  from  the 
Passover,  but  by  excommunication.  (Numbers  ix.  13.)  Let  it 
be  shewn  that  the  Church  now  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  differently 
against  her  apostate  youth,  and  to  enact  that  no  further  disci- 
pline is  called  for  in  their  case,  than  a  discipline  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives — exclusion  from  the  Lord's 
table — albeit  some  of  them  have  broken  over  all  bounds  of 
morality  and  decency,  have  forsaken  the  sanctuary  and  its 
ordinances,  become  outlaws,  scoifers,  infidels,  drunkards,  and 
whoremongers. 

That  Dr.  Thornwell  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  argument, 
is  apparent  from  the  following  remarks,  taken  from  his  review  of 
a  work  of  Dr.  Breckinridge :  "  Our  Book  evidently  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisible  Churches  to  be,  that 
in  the  one,  the  profession,  in  the  other,  the  possession,  of  faith 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  membership.  The  two  do  not, 
therefore,  seem  to  correspond.  The  one  is  not  an  imperfect 
exhibition  of  the  other,  but  a  diiferent,  though  a  related  institute. 
Where  the  specific  difi'erence  is  not  the  same,  there  can  be  no 
identity  of  species.  Then,  again,  the  constitution  of  the  visible 
Church,  through  families,  many  of  whose  members  never  become 
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saints,  would  seem  to  intimate  that-  the  visible  Church  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  communion  of  saints  made  apparent.  The 
whole  subject  is  encompassed  with  difficulties,  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  Dr.  Breckinridge  had  devoted  to  it  a  larger 
share  of  his  attention.  It  is  undergoing  a  warm  and  vigorous 
discussion  in  Germany,  and  we  hope  the  result  will  be  the 
clearing  up  of  difficulties  which  still  embarrass  many  earnest 
minds."     S.  P.  R.,  Oct.  1859. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  "  as  profession  qualifies  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Church,  so  also  profession  qualifies  for  the  discipline 
of  the  Church."  A  Baptist  would  readily  assent  to  this  propo- 
sition, and  would  only  suggest  that  the  word  "all"  should  be 
placed  before  "privileges."  ^ow  does  the  profession  made  by 
an  adult  qualify  him  for  the  privileges  of  the  Church  ?  Thus : 
His  profession  has  brought  him  within  the  covenant  of  the 
Church,  and  so  being  within  the  covenant,  he  is  entitled  to  its 
privileges,  under  obligation  to  its  duties,  and  amenable  to  its 
discipline.  But  the  child  of  the  professor,  God  himself  has  put 
within  the  covenant  of  the  Church,  even  before  its  birth.  It 
was  born  a  member  of  the  Church,  because  born  within  the 
covenant ;  and .  being  within  the  covenant,  the  child  also  is 
entitled  to  its  privileges,  under  obligation  to  its  duties,  and 
a,menable  to  its  discipline.  The  Baptist  principle  is,  No  baptism 
without  profession.  The  Revision  principle  is.  No  discipline 
without  profession.  Why  not,  then,  with  Baptists,  deny  that 
infants  can  covenant  with  God  ?  If  no  discipline  without  profes- 
sion, why  a  covenant  without  profession  ?  But  if  a  covenant, 
then  why  not  a  covenant  for  discipline,  as  well  as  for  privilege  ? 
No  enforcing  obligation  without  profession,  say  the  Revision- 
ists. But  if  the  profession  itself  be  included  in  the  obhgation, 
then,  of  course,  the  profession  cannot  be  made  the  condition  of 
enforcing  the  obligation  !  The  qualification  cannot,  surely,  be 
made  the  condition  of  the  command,  since  God  commands  the 
very  qualification  itself !  What,  in  one  sense,  are  church-duties, 
are,  in  another  sense,  church-privileges.  When  the  heart  is  in  a 
proper  state,  they  are  so  regarded.  Now,  will  it  do  to  affirm, 
that,  whenever  a  child  of  the  covenant,  whose  heart  is  not  right 
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with  God,  fails  to  regard  his  duties  as  privileges,  in  such  a  case 
duties  cease  to  be  duties,  and  he  is  exempt  from  the  discipline  of 
the  covenant  ? 

It  has  been  said :  ''  If  some  members  of  the  Church  can  be 
excluded  from  a  privilege  to  which  others  are  -entitled,  without 
prejudice  to  their  church-membership,  why  may  they  not  be 
exempted  from  a  penalty  to  which  others  are  exposed,  without 
jeopardy  to  their  relations  to  the  Church?"  We  reply:  1.  Such 
privileges  as  are  also  duties  binding  upon  all  members  equally, 
none  can  be  excluded  from,  "  without  prejudice  to  their  church- 
membership."  It  is  impossible^  The  obligations  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  church-membership  not  only  grow  out  of  that 
covenant-relation  they  sustain  to  God,  but  are  resolvable,  back 
of  this,  into  that  essential  relation,  they,  as  moral  agents,  sustain 
to  God's  Moral  Law,  and  from  which,  consequently,  no  power  in 
the  universe  can  release  them.  2.  Unbelief  and  impenitence — a 
criminal  state  of  heart,  out  of  which  their  "disabilities"  spring — 
are  altogether  excuseless,  unless  sin  carries  with  it  its  own 
apology.  3.  Impenitent,  baptized  youth  incur  not  simply  loss, 
but  guilt;  and  guilt  necessarily  exposes  them  to  the  just, 
deserved  censures  of  the  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  non-liability  to  church-censures,  without  con- 
sent, would  have  a  terrible  sweep — striking,  as  it  does,  at  the 
foundation  of  the  economy  of  nature,  the  economy  of  providence, 
the  economy  of  grace,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  a  Church- 
state.  We  are  born  into  the  world  without  our  consent ;  are 
constituted  moral  agents  without  our  consent ;  made  candidates 
for  a  never-ending  eternity  without  our  consent ;  were  born  of 
such  and  such  parents  without  our  consent ;  born  in  such  and 
such  circumstances  without  our  consent.  Relations  have  been 
constituted  for  us,  without'  our  consent,  and  yet  they  involve 
serious  responsibilities.  So,  too,  the  relations  we  sustain  to  the 
Church,  may  be  without  our  consent,  and  yet  we  cannot  throw 
off  the  mighty  responsibility.  Children  are  constantly  subject 
to  responsibilities,  without  their  consent  or  knowledge.  "  Cov- 
enants made  wath  parents  include  their  heirs.  Estates  descend, 
charged  with  various  duties,   which  children   neglect   at    their 
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peril.  Without  such  arrangements,  society  could  never  attain 
its  great  end  and  object."  The  principle  which  Puffendorf  lays 
down  is  indisputable :  "In  infants,  a  presumed  consent  is  judged 
equivalent  to  a  formal  acceptance,  it  being  taken  for  granted, 
that  no  one  will  refuse  what  conduces  to  his  benefit."  (Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations.  Book  iv.,  chap,  iv.,  p.  161.)  So,  too, 
Vitringa :  "  Semper  enim  de  homine  praesumimus,  salutem  suam 
velle.  Sufficit,  nos  posse  prsesumere,  infantem  profe^sioni  paren- 
tum  suorum  non  renunciaturum  quia  prsesumitur  suam  salutem 
velle."  (Observationes  Sacfse.  Tom.  1,  p.  328.)  And  what 
conduces  more  to  one's  benefit  than  the  possession  of  a  covenant- 
relationship  to  God,  the  performance  of  covenant-duties,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  covenant-privileges  ? 

Our  doctrine,  then,  is  supported  by  the  analogies  of  nature 
and  providence,  of  society,  and  government.  It  is  supported 
too,  by  the  analogies  of  all  the  covenants  made  by  God  with 
The  covenant   of   works,    made   with   Adam,  was    also 
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made  with  us,  but  without  our  consent.  Still,  responsibilities 
were  incurred,  and  the  consequences  of  this  transaction  remain 
to  this  day.  The  covenant  of  grace,  made  with  Christ,  was 
also  made  with  his  seed,  but  without  their  consent — grace  was 
given  them  in  Christ  before  the  w^orld  began.  Duties  devolve 
upon  them  in  consequence,  and  privileges,  everlasting  privileges 
are  theirs.  So  likewise,  other  covenants  made  with  parents — 
e.  g.  with  Noah,  with  Phinehas,  with  David — were  made  with 
their  children,  without  their  consent.  So  that  all  analogy 
upholds  the  provision  of  the  ecclesiastical  covenant,  by  which 
children  become  members  of  the  Church,  without  their  consent. 
In  all  these  covenants,  the  presumed  consent  of  children  was 
judged  equivalent  to  their  formal  consent.  Steuart  of  Pardovan, 
in  his  "Collections,"  makes  the  following  just  observation:  "By 
that  covenant  whereof  baptism  is  a  seal,  the  Lord  promiseth  to 
be  our  God,  and  we  are  in  his  promised  strength  to  engage  to 
be  his  people ;  which  engagement,  though  Christian  infants  be 
not  capable  to  come  under  of  themselves,  formally ;  yet,  by 
parents  vowing  in  their  name  and  stead,  they  do  thereby  become 
absolutely   bound   to   the   performance   thereof,    because   their 
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obligation  and  duty  to  be  the  Lord's  were  supposed,  and  previous 
unto  their  being  baptized."  So  too,  Matthew  Henry  :  ''^The 
child's  actual  faith,  and  repentance,  and  obedience^  are  thereby 
made  debts  then  incurred,  to  be  paid  at  a  future  time.  Baptism 
is  an  obligation  which  must  be  performed.  It  is  the  seal  of  a 
bond.  We  are  in  bonds  to  God;  penal  bonds  to  be  the  Lord's; 
which,  if  we  break,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  penalty."  In 
like  manner,  the  learned  Lightfoot  observes  :  ^'  The  equity  of 
the  obligation  lies  not  in  the  parties  understanding  the  thing, 
but  in  the  equity  of  the  thing  itself.  How  come  all  men  liable 
to  Adam's  sin  ?  The  equity  of  imputing  it  to  them  makes  them 
liable,  as  they  are  in  Adam's  loins  and  covenant.  How  do  men 
become  bound  to  perform  their  duty  ?  Not  because  able,  but 
from  the  equity  of  the  thing,  because  it  is  equal  and  fit  that  they 
should.  So,  children  at  baptism  may  come  under  obligation, 
not  because  they  are  able  to  perform  their  duty  to  know  it,  but 
the  equity  of  the  thing  lays  it  on.  They  have  this  natural  bond 
upon  them,  as  creatures,  to  homage  God ;  if  the  sacramental 
bond  be  added,  they  are  bound,  as  Christians,  to  homage  Christ. 
Why  should  this  be  so  moi^strous,  since  they  are  as  much 
capable  to  know  one,  as  the  other?  Let  the  objector  shew  why 
the  uncircumcised  child  should  be  cut  off  from  his  people,  and 
why  God  should  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
Eniiasements  made  for  children,  that  accord  with 
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their  moral  obligations,  and  therefore  with  their  true  interests, 
are  binding,  however  repugnant  they  may  subsequently  prove  to 
their  depraved  inclinations.  The  child  of  a  citizen  is  born  a 
citizen,  but  is  not  qualified  by  natui^e  to  be  a  citizen,  for  it  has  a 
nature,  which,  left  to  itself,  would  prove  destructive  of  citizen- 
ship, would  make  him  an  outlaw,  and  an  outcast.  His  develop- 
ment requires  constant  watch,  direction,  restraint,  instruction, 
culture — in  other  words,  he  must  be  diff'erent  from  what  he  was 
by  nature,  his  nature  must  be  changed,  (in  one  sense,)  before  he 
is  fit  to  discharge  the  duties,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. But  suppose  that,  in  the  case  of  any,  this  change  does 
not  take  place,  character  is  not  improved  by  the  ameliorating, 
conservative  influences  of  the  family  and  of  society ;  social  and 
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civil  obligations  are  not  fulfilled,  but  discarded  and  trampled 
upon ;  what  then  ?  Does  the  law  deem  the  fact  of  the  lack  of 
the  necessary  change ;  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  proper  moral 
qualifications;  a  sufiicient  reason  for  exemption  from  the  penalty 
— banishment  or  death?  Would  it  not  be  monstrous  folly,  to 
plead  in  behalf  of  an  outlaw:  "He  never  owned  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  law,  he  never '  acknowledged  his  obligations,  he 
never  discovered  a  sense  of  duty,  he  never  had  a  heart  for  the 
ordinances  of  society,  he  never  was  disposed  to  be  restrained  by 
the  bonds  of  civilisation  and  government ;  all  the  efforts  made, 
at  first  to  train  him  for  duty,  and  subsequently  to  correct  his 
errors,  to  abandon  his  vicious  and  criminal  career,  to  reform  his 
character,  in  a  word  to  change  him,  have  all  been  in  vain ;  he 
is  morally,  and  socially,  a  dead  man;  one,  who  'has  never 
heard  the  voice  of  the  law  in  his  soul;'  it  would  therefore  be 
most  unreasonable  and  foolish  Ho  exercise  over  him  a  kind  of 
government  wholly  unsuited  to  his  condition  and  circumstances,' 
to  treat  the  wicked  like  the  righteous — an  outlaw,  like  a  faithful 
citizen, — and  to  inflict  upon  the  dead,  a  punishment  fit  only  for 
the  living?''  How  would  the  law  of  society  "treat"  such  a 
plea  as  this  ?  Only  as  proving  conclusively  the  justice  of  the 
penalty ;  the  absence  of  moral  qualifications  for  duty,  as  sealing 
the  condemnation  of  the  criminal.  The  fact  that  a  change  of 
character  was  necessary  before  the  man  could  fulfil  his  duties 
as  a  citizen,  the  law  takes  no  notice  of;  for  it  represents  his 
obligations,  not  his  qualifications,  and  has  respect  to  the  doing 
of  duty,  and  not  to  what  fitted  him  for  it.  Now  is  not  this 
reasoning  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  disobedient  baptized  ? 
Does  the  fact  that  a  supernatural  change,  wrought  by  the 
Spirit,  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  church-mem- 
bership, aifect  their  obligations  either  to  duty  or  to  disci- 
pline ?  Whence  the  necessity  of  a  supernatural  change,  but 
from  the  fact  that  their  nature  is  spiritually  dead,  so  that  a  new 
creation  is  required?  In  the  case  of  the  young  citizen,  the 
ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  providence,  are  necessary  to 
efi'ect  the  needful  change,  form  a  virtuous  character,  and  qualify 
him  for  his  duties.     In  the  case  of  the  child  of  the  Church,  the 
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extraordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  grace,  are  necessary  to 
effect  the  needful  change,  and  qualify  him  for  his  duties.  The 
absence  of  qualification  does  not  excuse  from  duty,  nor  ex- 
empt from  punishment,  in  the  one  case — why  should  it  in  the 
other  ? 

The  necessity  of  a  supernatural  change  in  the  second  case, 
only  reveals  more  clearly  than  is  done  in  the  first  case,  the  true 
condition  of  our  fallen  nature — its  radical  depravity,  originating 
its  total  inability  to  fulfil  moral  obligations,  and  requiring  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  to  restore  it  to  its  normal,  original  state 
and  power, — and  therefore  only  reveals  more  clearly  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  all  apologies  made  for  it,  and  the  perfect  justice 
of  the  penalty  due  to  those  who  are  false  to  their  own  nature, 
and  false  to  God.  The  question  of  duty  does  not  turn  on  the 
giving  or  withholding  of  the  Spirit,  but  on  the  obhgations  of  the 
individual.  It  is  our  duty  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  the  law, 
but  w^e  are  not  able  to  do  our  duty.  The  Scriptures  plainly 
require  us  to  "serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly 
fear,"  and  with  the  same  breath  tell  us  we  must  "have  grace" 
to  enable  us  to  do  it.  It  would,  then,  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
object,  that  it  was  an  unjust  and  cruel  sentence  which  subjected 
the  unbaptized  unbeliever  to  everlasting  destruction,  because  he 
lacked  the  grace  necessary  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  his 
moral  obligations,  as  to  object  that  it  was  an  unjust  and  cruel 
sentence  which  subjected  the  baptized  unbeliever  to  excommuni- 
cation, because  he  lacked  the  grace  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
comply  with  his  moral  and  covenant  obligations. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  "the  obligations  of  Christians  do 
not  fall  on  unbelievers.  The  obligation  of  the  unbeliever  is  to 
be  a  Christian,  to  believe — not  to  observe  church-ordinances ; 
but  being  a  Cliristian,  then,  to  observe  them."  This  reasoning  is 
specious,  but  unsound.     The  true  theory  is,  that  upon  all  men, 


willing    or 


unwilling,    church-obligations   rest.     The  difference 


between  a  prosessor  and  a  non-professor  is  not,  that  obhgations 
rest  on  the  former,  which  do  not  on  the  latter,  but  the  true 
difference  is,  that  the  former  assumes  obhgations  previously 
existing,  -"whilst   the   latter   dishonorably  repudiates  them. 
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A  prescribed  order  obtains  among  these  obligations.  Faith 
in  Christ  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  right  observance  of  all 
church-ordinances.  A  precept  or  an  institution  may,  be  positive, 
and  yet  obedience  to  it  is  a  moral  duty,  if  commanded  by  God. 
And  what  else  is  necessary  for  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  a  proper  state  of  heart?  And  does  not  "a  proper 
state  of  heart"  come  under  the  claims  of  the  moral  law,  the 
essential,  unchangeable  law  of  our  nature?  And  is  not  the 
*' proper  state  of  heart"  for  sinners^  faith  in  Christy  and  love  to 
Christ,  the  divinely  appointed  Saviour  of  sinners  ?  And  then 
does  not  the  moral  law  require  faith  in  Christ,  love  to  Christ, 
and  obedience  to  his  commands  ?  And  are  not  these  the  qual- 
ifications for  a  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  And  the 
want  of  which  is  therefore  condemned  by  the  moral  law  ?  So 
that  the  non-observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  ground  of 
lack  of  qualifi^cation,  is  condemned  by  the  moral  law  ?  Now,  if 
this  obligation  rests  on  all,  does  it  not  devolve  with  greater 
weight  upon  those  who,  by  a  divine  constitution,  are  already 
members  of  the  Church  ?  If  the  violation  of  natural  obhgations 
be  attended  with  great  guilt,  is  not  the  violation  of  both  natural 
and  covenant  obligations  attended  with  still  greater  ? 

It  has  been  attempted  to  ridicule  our  doctrine,  by  representing 
it  as  equivalent  to  "excommunicating  a  person  for  not  being 
regenerated."  It  is  not  on  this  account — the  "not  being  re- 
generated"— that  excommunication  is  applicable  to  any.  That 
involves  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit,  and  this  is  no  ground, 
cither  for  action  or  non-action,  with  the  Church.  But  excom- 
munication is  applicable  to  them,  because  the  moral  and  covenant 
obligations,  which  have  been  devolved  upon  them  by  God,  and 
which  will  bind  for  eternity,  have  been  violated.  It  is  true, 
that  their  depravity  is  so  entire,  that  they  need  the  renewing 
influences  of  the  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  do  their  duty.  But 
duty  is  none  the  less  duty,  if  those  renewing  influences  are 
not,  in  the  way  of  sovereignty,  bestowed.  Not  a  particle  of 
responsibility  is  thereby  removed — not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
is  thereby  furnished,  (for  the  inability  of  the  sinner,  being  his 
sin,  cannot  excuse,) — nor  is  amenability  to  punishment  thereby 
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affected,  in  the  least,  both  moral  and  ecclesiastical;  for  such  are 
liable  to  ecclesiastical  punishment,  when  ecclesiastical  obligations 
are  disowned.  If  it  be  objected,  that  it  would  be  harsh  and 
unnatural  to  cast  out  of  the  Church  any  "for  not  being  regen- 
erated," why  may  it  not,  with  equal  force,  be  objected,  that  it 
would  be  unjust  in  God  to  cast  any  into  hell^  "for  not  being 
regenerated" — since  this  was  not  in  their  power  ?  If  the  phrase 
"for  not  being  regenerated"  renders  ridiculous  the  idea  of 
casting  out  of  the  Church,  on  this  ground,  it  also  render's  still 
more  ridiculous  the  idea  of  casting  any  into  hell,  on  the  same 
ground.  What  it  does  for  the  one,  it  does  for  the  other.  But 
in  neither  case  is  this  phraseology  accurate.  Moral  obligation 
takes  hold  of  the  moral  states  and  acts  of  an  individual,  without 
any  respect  to  the  supernatural  agency,  which,  since  the  fall,  is 
now  required  for  the  creation  of  such  states  and  acts  as  are  holy 
and  good.  It  is  not  said,  "He  that  is  not  regenerated^  shall  be 
damned,"  but,  "He  that  helieveth  not,  shall  be  damned;" — 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  be  true  that  no  one  can 
"believe,"  who  is  not  "regenerated."  So  too,  when  the  Saviour 
says,  "Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  here  is  simply  the  statement  of  the  fact — "he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Again,  he  says,  "Except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  !"  Faith  and  repentance  are 
required  of  sinners.  But  for  the  existence  of  these,  regeneration 
is  necessary.  And  this  is  not  in  their  power,  nor  are  the  acts  of 
faith  and  repentance.  Still,  they  are  morally  hound  to  believe 
and  repent.  And  they  are  morally  bound  to  serve  God.  And 
without  faith  and  repentance  they  cannot  serve  him.  And  if 
they  do  not  believe,  and  repent,  and  serve  God,  they  will  perish, 
and  justly;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  faith  and  repentance 
and  true  obedience,  are  not  in  their  own  power.  Sinners,  then, 
without  the  Church,  that  do  not  believe,  repent,  and  serve,  (and 
the  proper  field  of  labor  is  the  Church,)  are  justly  doomed  to 
perish.  And  so,  too,  sinners  within  the  Church,  that  do  not 
believe,  repent,  and  serve  God,  in  ordinances  and  commandments, 
(which  they  are  bound  by  covenant  to  do,)  are  justly  cast  out  of 
the  Church,  and,  unless  they  repent,  are  doomed  to  perish. 
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3.  It  is  objected,  That  excommunication  is  not  applicable  to 
non-communicants,  because  such  are  already  without  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church;  in  that  position  already  in  which 
excommunication  places  a  person.  But  what  is  "the  communion 
of  the  Church  ?"  Surely  not  the  communion  table  only  !  The 
"communion  of  the  Church"  is  communion  in  its  sympathies, 
affections,  prayers,  ordinances,  privileges,  watchful  care,  instruc- 
tion, training,  inspection,  government,  control,  and  discipline. 
If  the  children  of  the  Church  are  without  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  then  of  course  are  they  without  its  sympathies,  affec- 
tions, prayers,  watchful  care,  instruction,  government,  as  well  as 
discipline; — which  is  equivalent  to  being  "Avithout  the  Church;" 
for  what  is  the  " Church "  without  its  "communion?"  So  that 
the  theory  of  the  objector  "excommunicates"  all  the  children  of 
the  Church  !  But  if  the  children  of  the  Church  are  not  without 
its  communion,  as  to  care,  prayers,  instruction,  and  government, 
who  has  the  right  to  come  in  here  and  separate  "discipline" 
from  communion,  to  which  it  pertains,  as  well  as  do  the  other 
elements  ?  Calvin  justly  observes:  "The  children  of  the  Church 
are  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  even  before  their  birth." 
(In  pueris  infantibus,  qui  antequam  ex  utero  prodierint,  jam  in 
communione  e^clesise  sunt.  Instructio  adversus  Anabapt.)  The 
baptized  child  is  one  of  God's  visible  people.  He  is  in  the 
communion,  not  of  the  invisible,  but  of  the  visible  Church, 
though  not  as  yet  in  full  communion,  which  still  he  is  hound  to  be. 
He  has  his  rights  which  the  Church  is  bound  to  respect,  and 
acknowledge.  He  has  his  interests  which  the  Church  is  bound 
to  conserve.  He  has  his  obligations  which  the  Church  is  bound 
to  see  fulfilled.  God  has  linked  him  to  her  by  a  tie  which  God 
only  can  dissolve.  He  participates  in  those  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits,  which  are  found  in  her  alone — such  as  properly 
belong  to  him  in  his  present  condition  of  minority.  He  is  the 
object  of  her  regard,  her  sympathy,  and  her  labors.  He  is  under 
obligation  to  come  to  the  full  possession  of  all  his  rights,  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  his  privileges,  to  the  full  discharge  of  all 
his  duties,  to  the  full  performance  of  a  covenanted,  required 
service — in  short,  to  the  full  communion  of  the  Church.     For 
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this,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  promised,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Church  put  forth, — to  enable  him  to  meet  those  moral 
and  covenanted  obligations  which  were  upon  him  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence.  And  if  all  effort  has  proved  in  vain, 
and  he  becomes,  instead  of  a  dutiful  child,  a  guilty  rebel, 
despising  his  birthright,  contemning  his  rights  and  privileges, 
trampling  upon  his  obligations,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  cut  him  off  from  her  communion,  excommunicate  him,  as  one 
who  has  broken  the  covenant  of  God. 

The  effect  of  excommunication  is  to  terminate  church-member- 
ship. "If  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee 
as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican,"  says  our  Lord.^  Some 
have  strangely  supposed  that  these  words  refer  to  a  private 
trespass  between  man  and  man,  and  not  to  a  public  sin  against 
the  church  ; — because  it  is  not  said,  "Let  him  be  to  the  church, 
but  let  him  be  to  thee  a  heathen  and  a  publican  !"  According 
to  this  view,  one  individual  has  the  right  to  treat  "as  a 
heathen"  him  whom  the  Church  treats  as  a  Christian!  And 
one  member  may  be  "a  heathen"  to  all  his  fellow-members 
individually,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Christian  to  the  Church 
collectively!  But  if  'Ho  thee''  he  may  be  as  a  heathen,  for  a 
private  trespass,  much  more  may  he  be  such  to  the  whole  Church, 
for  a  public  scandalous  sin. 

The  Jews  were  denied  ecclesiastical,  but  permitted  civil  fel- 
lowship with  heathen — the  Canaanites  excepted,  whom  God  had 
devoted  to  destruction,  and  the  Samaritans,  who  being  once 
circumcised,  and  having  received  the  book  of  the  law,  afterwards 
hindered  the  building  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  were  then 
excommunicated  by  the  Jewish  Church.  That  civil  fellowship 
was  not  denied  to  heathen  by  the  Jews,  is  evident  also  from  the 
testimony  of  Josephus:  "Our  law  doth  not  admit  them  (Gentiles) 
into  our  solemn  or  sacred  assemblies,  but  it  appointeth  to  com- 
municate unto  them  all  such  things  as  they  need,  as  fire,  water, 
meat,  also  to  show  them  the  way,  and  let  none  of  them  be 
unburied."  (Contra  Appionem.)  Maimonides  also  shows  that 
it  was  lawful  for  the  Jews  to  buy  and  sell,  borrow  and  lend,  and 
make  contracts  with  heathen.    "It  is  lawful  to  go  to  the  markets 
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or  fairs  of  heathen,  and  to  buy  from  them  beasts,  men-servants, 
maid-servants,  though  they  be  yet  heathen;  also  houses,  fields, 
vineyards;  also  for  writing  (contracts)  it  is  permitted  to  go  to 
their  judicial  courts."  "With  idolaters  it  is  lawful  to  spend  a 
day  in  mirth  and  gladness,  (a  king's  coronation-day,  or  a  man's 
birth-day,)  eating  and  drinking,  and  observe  the  custom — 
nevertheless  hold  it  7iot  for  a  holy  day,  (devoted  to  idolatrous 
worship.)"  Compare  with  this  passage  the  directions  given  by 
the  apostle  to  Christians:  "If  any  of  them  that  believe  not  bid 
you  to  a  feast,  and  ye  be  disposed  to  go;  whatsoever  is  set  before 
you,  eat,  asking  no  question  for  conscience  sake.  But  if  any 
man  say  unto  you.  This  is  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols,  eat  not 
for  his  sake  that  shewed  it,  and  for  conscience  sake."  Have 
communion  with  him  in  his  dinner,  but  not  in  his  jdplatry ! 

L'Empereur  ("De  Legibus  Ebraeorum  Forensibus")  well  ob- 
serves: '"Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen,'  is  as  much  as 
have  no  communion  nor  fellowship  with  him  in  the  holy  assem- 
blies, nor  in  the  temple;  for  heathen  were  not  permitted  to 
come  into  the  temple ;  (Ezek.  xliv.  T,  9.  Acts  xxi.  28 ;) 
whereupon  Paul  is  accused  for  bringing  Greeks  into  the  temple, 
and  so  polluting  that  holy  place:  heathen  were  excluded  from 
atrium  Israelis,  the  court  of  Israel,  which  was  without  the 
court  of  the  priests.  There  was  without  the  court  of  Israel, 
atrium  gentium,  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  otherwise  called 
intermurale,  because  it  lay  between  the  temple  and  the  outer 
wall,  mentioned  Ezek.  xlii.  20.  Into  this  outmost  court,  or 
intermurale,  heathen  men  were  admitted  to  come  and  worship 
there,  according  to  1  Kings  viii.  41 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  32.  Heathen, 
though  sojourning  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  dwelling 
within  their  gates,  might  not  eat  of  the  passover,  Ex.  xii. 
43,  45.  Civil  fellowship  was  allowed,  but  eating  of  the  passover 
was  forbidden.  No  heathen  man,  no,  not  he  that  was  in  the 
priest's  house,  might  cat  of  an  offering  of  the  holy  things.  Lev. 
xxii.  10,  13.  A  sacrifice  was  not  accepted  from  the  hand  of  a 
heathen.  Lev.  xxii.  25.  And  heathen  had  no  part  or  portion 
with  God's  people,  Neh.  ii.  20;  they  were  not  within,  but 
without  the  Church,  being  'aliens  from   the  commonwealth  of 
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Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.'  So  that,  'let  him  be  a 
heathen,'  must  reach  thus  far:  'Let  him  no  more  partake  in  the 
ordinances  than  a  heathen;  have  no  more  church  communion 
with  him,  than  with  a  heathen ;  let  him  be  no  more  acknowledged 
for  a  church-member,  than  a  heathen ;  and  with  good  reason,  he 
hath  made  himself  as  a  heathen,  yea,  worse  than  a  heathen.'  " 
Thus  social  fellowship  with  heathen  was  granted,  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  denied.  So  too  with  regard  to  publicans.  Of  these, 
there  were  two  sorts ;  some  good  and  just  men,  exacting  only 
what  was  appointed;  others  unjust,  extortioners,  and  thereby 
infamous.  Some  were  devout  members  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
either  native  Jews  or  proselytes;  others  were  infamous  for  their 
impiety  and  wickedness.  The  former  enjoyed,  of  course,  eccle- 
siastical fellowship  with  other  Jews,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
sacrifices  and  worship  of  the  temple ;  of  such,  was  the  publican 
in  the  parable,  who  "went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,"  as  the 
Pharisee's  words  show ;  for  when  he  thanks  God  that  he  is  not 
as  other  men,  adulterers,  unjust,  extortioners,  he  adds,  or  even 
as  this  publican;  thus  preferring  himself  not  only  to  the  infa- 
mous and  scandalous  publicans,  but  even  to  this  devout  publican. 
The  other  sort,  notoriously  scandalous,  and  justly  esteemed 
as  the  worst  of  men — "publicans  and  sinners,"  "publicans  and 
harlots,"  "publicans  and  gluttons,"  being  synonymous  in  the 
gospels — "v^ere  denied  eccleciastical  intercourse  with  the  Jews, 
and  excluded  from  the  temple.  To  this  sort  does  Christ  allude, 
when  he  says,  "Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  publican."  Philo 
Jud^eus,  in  his  treatises,  "On  Animals  fit  for  Sacrifice,"  and  "On 
those  who  offer  Sacrifice,"  has  abundantly  shewn  that  all  impious 
persons,  those  morally  unclean,  as  well  as  those  ceremonially 
unclean,  were  excluded  from  church-fellowship  among  the  Jews. 
"The  law  ordains  that  a  person  who  brings  a  sacrifice  shall  be 
pure  both  in  body  and  soul."  "The  temple  of  the  truly  living 
God  may  not  be  approached  by  unholy  sacrifices."  "The  real 
object  taken  care  of,  is  not  the  condition  of  the  victims  sacrificed 
in  order  that  they  may  have  no  blemish,  but  that  of  the  sac- 
rificers,  that  they  may  not  be  defiled  by  any  unlawful  passion." 
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"The  lawgiver  excludes  all  who  are  unworthy  from  the  sacred 
assembly." 

It  follows,  that  as  both  heathen  and.  publicans  were  excluded 
from  ecclesiastical,  but  not  civil  communion,  therefore^  for  any 
one  to  be  to  the  Church  as  "a  heathen  and  a  publican,"  is  to  be 
"an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel;"  his  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  God  being  dissolved.  Thus,  our  Directory  refers 
to  this  text,  as  warrant  for  excommunication,  and  uses  the 
phrase  "the  Church's  excluding  from  her  communion,"  as 
equipollent  with  ^^ casting  out  unworthy  members."  Th6  Form 
of  Government  has  an  expression  of  equal  force,  ^'excluding  the 
contumacious  and  impenitent /rom  the  congregation  of  believers.'* 
Our  General  Assembly  uses  plain,  unambiguous  language,  that 
cannot  be  misconceived,  when  it  says,  "  Resolved,  that  no 
church-session  has  authority  to  dissolve  the  connexion  of  a  com- 
municant with' the  Church  of  Christ,  except  hy  excommunication.'* 
Digest,  p.  145. 

Excommunication  is  also  signified  by  "devoting  one  unto 
Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  Spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  1  Cor.  v.  5.  That  this 
phrase  cannot  denote,  as  some  suppose,  the  miraculous  infliction 
of  physical  evil  by  the  apostle,  is  evident,  for  it  was  "a  punish- 
ment inflicted  of  many,'*  and  so  no  miracle  wrought  by  the 
apostle;  and  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  any  other  punishment  than 
that  inflicted  "of  many."  And  what  need  of  any  other,  since 
^^ sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment  inflicted  of  many," 
says  the  apostle  ?  If  delivery  to  Satan  meant  not  simply 
excommunication,  but  something  more,  Satanic  torture,  what 
need  of  it,  if  the  former  was  "sufficient?"  And  if  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  church  was  "sufficient,"  then  what  was  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  apostle  ?  Was  it  more,  or  less  ?  If 
either,  then  it  was  either  unnecessarily  severe,  or  good  for 
nothing !  But  the  sufficiency  of  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
Church,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  other — and 
of  the  identity  of  "delivering  to  Satan"  and  excommunication. 

A  long  list  of  authorities  could  be  exhibited  to  shew  that  this 
was  the  general  sense  of  the  phrase  from  the  earliest  age  of  the 
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Church  to  the  present.  A  few  only  we  present.  First,  the 
venerable  Syriac  version,  so  ancient  that  it  was  niade  before 
the  New  Testament  canon  was  fully  settled,  thus  renders  the 
passage  in  1  Cor.  v. :  "And  I,  while  distant  from  you  in  body, 
but  present  with  you  in  spirit,  have  already,  as  if  present, 
judged  him  who  perpetrateth  this  deed ;  that  ye  all  assemble 
together  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Je^s  Messiah;  and  that  ye 
deliver  him  over  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  in 
spirit  he  may  have  life,  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Messiah." 
Here,  the  delivering  to  Satan  is  represented  as  the  act  of  the 
Church,  the  apostle  concurring,  and  consequently  was  a  church- 
censure,  and  no  miracle. 

In  like  manner  Basil,  one  of  the  ancient  fathers,  speaks  of 
some  who,  in  his  day,  "  had  been  delivered  to  Satan  for  thirty 
years,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  carry  themselves  filthily, 
yea,  unnaturally,  as  they  had  done  formerly ;  concerning  whom, 
he  advises  that  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  they  might  be,  upon 
their  spontaneous  confession  of  their  heinous  offence,  received 
again  into  the  Church."     So    too,  the  learned   Jerome:  "He 
(the  presbyter)   has   power,  if  I  transgress,  to  deliver  me  to 
Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved."     ("Ille  si  peccavero  licet  me  tradere  Satanse  ad  interitum 
carnis,  ut  spiritus  salvus  sit.")     Calvin  holds  the  same  view: 
"  He  calls  it  delivering  to  Satan,  because  the  devil  is  without 
the  Church,  as  Christ  is  in  the  Church."      Turretine  takes  the 
same  view.     Witsius  also,  in  his  able  treatise,  "  De  iis  quse  a 
Paulo   gesta   sunt   Ephesi."     Owen   likewise:    "This    delivery 
unto   Satan  is  no  more  but  the  casting  of  a  man  out  of  the 
visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  so  giving  him  up,  as  unto  his  outward 
condition,    into   the   state   of    heathens   and    publicans,    which 
belonged  unto  the  kingdom  of  Satan."     So  too.  President  Ed- 
wards :   '•  Excommunication  is  a  punishment  ....  whereby  a 
person   ....   is  cast  out  of  the  Church,  and  delivered  unto 
Satan."     "  He  is  cast  out  into  the  wicked  world,  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  Avhere  he  appears  to  belong."     John  Brown  of  Had- 
dington, thus  expresses  it :  "  Excommunication  shuts  out  from 
church-fellowship   altogether,    into   the   world,    or  kingdom   of 
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Satan."  Dr.  Killen  :  "To  deliver  any  one  to  Satan,  is  to  expel 
him  from  the  Church;  for  whoever  is  not  in  the  Church,  is 
in  the  world,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one." 
(Ancient  Church.)  The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  her  formula  of 
excommunication,  employs  this  expression:  ^'I  pronounce  thee 
excommunicated,  shut  out  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful, 
debar  thee  from  their  privileges,"  and  deliver  thee  unto  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  thy  flesh,  that  thy  spirit  may  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  "Thereby  letting  us  know  how 
dreadful  a  thing  it  is  to  be  shut  out  from  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  and  salvation,  and  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  our 
grand  adversary,  the  devil."  (Pardovan's  Collec.)  The  "West- 
minster Assembly,  after  a  long,  patient,  thorough  examination 
of  this  passage,  as  Gillespie  shews,  decided  that  it  referred  to 
excommunication,  and  ordered  it  to  be  inserted  as  a  proof-text 
of  this  doctrine  in  their  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Assembly's 
Notes  so  explain  it:  "What  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  Satan, 
the  Lord  himself  declareth,  when  he  saith,  '  Let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  an  heathen  and  a  publican,'  that  is  to  say,  be  dis- 
franchised and  put  out  of  the  right  and  liberty  of  the  city  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  Church."  Lastly,  our  own  standards  hold 
the  same  view.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  Catechism, 
the  Directory  for  Worship,  cite  this  very  passage,  this  fifth 
verse  of  fifth  chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  as  a  proof-text  of  the 
doctrine  of  excommunication.  Now  then,  if  excommunication 
be  "counting  a  person  as  a  heathen  and  publican,"  and  "de- 
livering him  over  to  Satan,"  thus  "dissolving  his  connexion 
with  the  Church,"  how  can  it  be  affirmed,  that  to  excommuni- 
cate the  apostate  children  of  the  Church,  is  just  to  put  them 
where  they  are  already  ?  Are  they  to  the  Church  as  heathen  ? 
Do  they  belong  to  the  visible  kingdom  of  the  devil?  What  then 
becomes  of  their  church-membership  ?  The  infant  member  has  a 
two-fold  character — a  natural  and  a  covenant  character.  As  to 
the  first,  he  is  sinful ;  as  to  the  second,  he  is  holy,  i.  e.,  devoted 
to  God,  God's  property.  If,  in  after  years,  his  actual  character 
accords  with  his  covenant  character,  if  he  recognises  God's  right 
to  him  by  observing  his  ordinances  and  obeying  his  commands, 
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then  his  membership  in  the  Church  continues.  If,  in  after 
years,  his  actual  character  accords  with  his  natural  character,  if 
he  continues  wicked,  not  recognising  God's  right  to  him,  then 
his  covenant  character  ceases — terminates  by  Him  who  consti- 
tuted it,  God — his  church-membership  is  forfeited,  he  no  longer 
remains  within,  but  is  put,  by  the  Church,  without. 

4.  It  is  objected,  that  if  the  excommunicated  non-professor 
were  subsequently  to  return,  and  profess  penitence,  he  must 
needs  be  rebaptized.  But  this  no  more  follows  than  that  the 
excommunicated  professor  should  be  rebaptized  upon  his  restora- 
tion. The  one  is  not  necessary,  and  is  never  done — why  should 
the  other  be  ?  The  reason  is  this  :  Baptism  is  a  sign  and  seal  of 
two  covenants ;  the  covenant  of  grace,  on  which  is  based  the 
invisible  Church  of  all  God's  elect,  and  the  Abrahamic  or 
ecclesiastical  covenant,  on  which  is  based  the  visible  Church 
throughout  the  world.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  administered 
through  the  ecclesiastical  covenant, — hence,  baptism  is  the  sign 
and  seal  of  both.  The  invisible  Church  never  drops  its  members. 
Excommunication  never  occurs  there.  Once  a  member,  always 
a  member.  Now,  the  excommunicated  non-professor  may  be, 
as  the  excommunicated  professor  frequently  is,  a  member  of  the 
invisible  Church ;  and,  if  so,  his  membership  is  a  sealed  member- 
ship, sealed  by  baptism.  And  if  a  member  of  the  invisible 
Church,  his  excommunication  from  the  visible  Church  for  his 
crimes  is  the  means  of  grace  designed  for  his  recovery.  Whilst 
his  crimes  are  not  repented  of,  his  remaining  in  the  visible 
Church  avails  him  little,  nay,  is  injurious  to  him,  for  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  though  not  finally  withdrawn,  are  yet 
temporarily,  are  suspended,  and  will  continue  to  be  until  led  to 
repentance ;  but  for  this,  the  medicine  of  excommunication  is 
necessary — delivering  him  over  to  Satan  temporarily,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when  the  medicine  has  wrought  the 
cure,  and,  cleansed  from  his  pollutions,  and  humbled,  and 
penitent,  and  craving  full  restoration  to  his  off'ended  Father's 
favor,  and  full  communion  with  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  is 
enjoyed  only  in  the  full  communion  of  the  visible  Church,  he 
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applies  for  restoration,  the  church,  recognising  the  evidences  of 
his  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  his  membership  in  the 
invisible  Church,  re-admits  him  into  that  visible  Church,  which 
owes  its  existence  to,  and  derives  its  value  from,  the  invisible 
Church  of  God's  elect.  But  baptism  is  not  repeated,  because 
baptism  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  membership  in  that  invisible 
Church,  to  which  it  is  evident  that  he  belongs,  and  from  which, 
of  course,  he  was  never  excluded.  The  membership  being 
unbroken,  the  seal  also  is  unbroken,  and  still  in  force. 

5.  It  is  objected.  That  these  apostates  cannot  be  subjected  to 
judicial  prosecution,  because  that  mode  of  discipline  requires 
that  particular  offences  must  be  specified,  and  certain  actions 
singled  out,  whereas,  the  whole  state  of  non-professing  members 
is  unsound,  and  their  whole  life  a  continued  sin.  But,  we  reply, 
no  judicial  prosecution  is  called  for,  no  trial  is  needed.  Such 
cases  come  properly  under  the  category  of  "  cases  without 
process."  Their  guilt  is  open,  their  crime  avowed  by  their 
very  position,  and  by  their  own  confession.  They  are  covenant- 
breakers,  and  all  that  is  required,  is  to  sever  their  forfeited 
connexion  with  the  Church. 

6.  Another  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Book,  is.  That  it 
does  not  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace.  It  is  said  that 
"the  Church,  recognising  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace,  both 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  bestowal,  cannot  undertake  to 
limit  the  probation  of  her  baptized  youth,  and  say,  at  any  one 
moment,  now  this  matter  of  your  conversion  is  to  be  taken  into 
your  own  hands,  and  now  the  exhausted  patience  of  the  Church 
refuses  any  longer  to  indulge  your  procrastination."  This  is 
the  objection  of  our  highly  esteemed  brother,  Dr.  Palmer.  In 
reply,  we  ask,  what  right  has  the  Church  to  derive  her  rule  of 
action  from,  or  to  frame  her  course  by,  the  sovereignty  of  divine 
grace?  God's  purposes  govern  his  conduct;  God's  commands 
govern  our  own.  Obedience  to  his  precepts,  the  observance  of 
his  ordinances,  the  enforcement  of  his  laws,  furnish  us  with  the 
only  warrant  for  expecting  the  bestowal  of  his  grace.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  indeed  sovereign,  and  may  act  "when,  where,  and  how, 
he  pleases;"  but  yet  he  himself  has  shut  us  up  to  those  ordi- 
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nances  he  has  chosen  as  the  channels  through  which  he  ordina- 
rily communicates  his  influences,  and  the  faithful  observance  of 
which  entitles  us  to  look  for  his  blessing,  and  the  neglect  of 
which  brings  upon  us  his  frown.  This  being  so,  we  need  only  to 
inquire.  Has  not  the  Holy  Ghost  laid  down  for  the  Church,  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  Testament,  her  rule  of 
action  towards  her  disobedient  and  rebellious  children  ?  Has 
he  not  ordained,  that  that  soul  who  refuses  to  hear  the  great 
Prophet  whom  God  has  raised  up,  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
his  people?  xind  is  it  optional  with  the  Church,  whether  or  not 
she  shall  obey  ordei's? 

"To  be  destroyed  from  among  his  people,"  or  "to  be  cut  off 
from  his  people,"  was  an  expression,  with  which  those  whom 
the  apostle  addressed  were  perfectly  familiar,  as  it  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  signifies  excommunication. 
Turrctinc  -observes:  "Together  with  our  Calvin,  and  many 
other  learned  men,  we  judge  that  the  'cutting  off  of  a  soul  from 
the  people,'  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Moses, 
refers  to  excommunication,  and  not  to  a  divine  judgment,  or  to 
eternal  death."  Tom.  3,  Quoest.  32,  Sec.  10.  So  also  affirm 
the  learned  Buxtorf,  Bertram,  Piscator,  Vatablus,  and  a  host  of 
other  scholars,  Jewish  and  Christian.  Pool,  in  his  Synopsis,  says: 
"Our  theologians,  for  the  most  part,  understand  by  it,  ejection 
from  the  Church."  ("Theologi  nostri  ut  plurimum  intelligunt 
ejectionionem  ex  ecclcsia.") 

Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  commenting  on  these  words,  "Every 
soul  which  will  not  hear  that  Prophet,  shall  be  destr(5yed  from 
among  the  people,"  Acts  iii.  23,  observes:  "The  phrase  with 
which  the  quoted  passage  closes,  'I  will  require  it  of  him,'  is  a 
pregnant  one,  and  means  far  more  than  strikes  the  eye  at  once. 
To  express  this  latent  meaning,  the  Septuagint  version,  'I  will 
take  vengeance,'  is  by  no  means  too  strong.  In  the  verse 
before  us,  the  apostle  brings  it  out  still  more  emphatically,  by 
employing  the  customary  legal  formula  for  the  highest  theocrat- 
ical  punishment,  that  of  excision  from  the  Church  or  chosen 
people."  The  renowned  Gillespie  thus  corrects  an  error,  which 
is  still  current  in  our  day.     "It  is  but  a  poor  argument  whereby 
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Bislioj)  Bilson  would  prove  the  'cutting  off'  not  to  be  meant  of 
excommunication,  because  it  is  applied  even  to  capital  offences, 
,such  as  the  law  elsewhere  appointeth  men  to  be  put  to  death  for; 
as  if  it  were  any  absurdity  to  say,  that  one  and  the  same  offence 
is  to  be  punished  suh  formalitate  scandali  with  excommunication, 
und  sub  formalitate  criininis  with  capital  punishment;  and  who 
knoweth  not  that  a  capital  crime  is  a  cause  of  excommunication, 
which  is  also  sometimes  the  sole  punishment,  the  magistrate 
neglecting  his  duty  ?  If  he  had  proved  that  all  the  causes  of 
cutting  off  in  the  law  were  capital  crimes,  he  had  said  much; 
but  that  w^ill  never  be  proved."  The  following  conclusive 
exposition  of  these  words,  "that  soul  shall  be  destroyed  from 
among  the  people,"  by  Dr.  Jno.  M.  Mason,  deserves  a  careful 
consideration:  "Who  were  the  2^^ople?  Not  the  7iation  of  the 
Jews.  For,-  having  committed  the  crime,  they  themselves  fell 
under  the  penalty.  Their  nation  was  to  be  destroyed;  whereas, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Moses,  it  was  not  the  p><^ople  that 
were  to  perish,  but  the  disobedient  who  were  to  be  destroyed 
from  among  the  people ;  which  implies  the  continuance  of  that 
people  in  the  divine  protection.  It  is  a  people,  therefore,  which 
was  to  survive  thd  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  be  placed  in  such 
circumstances  of  favor,  as  to  render  destruction  from  among 
them  a  great  and  terrible  judgment.  Not  the  people  whom  God 
'hath  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that 
they  should  be  holy.'  For  God  never  'cast  away  his  people 
whom  he  foreknew.'  They  who  committed  the  crime  before  us, 
never  belonged  to  this  people,  and  so  could  not  be  destroyed 
from  among  them,  and  they  whom  God  had  thus  chosen  did  not 
commit  the  crime.  'As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life, 
believed.'  Who,  then,  are  'the  people'  from  among  whom  the 
sinners  were  to  be  destroyed  ?  If  not  the  Jewish  people,  if  not 
the  elected  people  of  God,  it  can  be  no  other  than  that  people 
whom  he  owns  as  his,  and  who  are  called  by  the  collective  name 
of  his  Church.  And  what  was  the  'destruction?'  Not  tem- 
poral death,  for  God  never  ordained  this  punishment  for  the  sin 
of  unbelief  on  his  Son.  Not  an  exclusion  from  the  communion 
of  the  Jewish  nation ;    for  unbelief  in  Christ  was   to  them  a 
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recommendation  instead  of  a  disparagement,  and  to  be  severed 
from  them  entirely,  was  at  least  as  likely  to  prove  a  blessing  as 
a  curse.  In  what  then  did  the  destruction  consist  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, in  having  their  name  and  place  exterminated  from  among 
the  people  of  God ;  in  being  cast  out  of  his  Church,  and  exposed 
to  that  perdition  which  shall  be  the  fate  of  all  whom  he  disowns. 
This  must  be  the  interpretation  of  the  threatening,  because  no 
other  will  comport  with  either  sense  or  fact."  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
364.) 

Here  then  is  the  New  Testament  Church's  Canon  of  Disci- 
pline. The  disobedient  among  the  baptized — those  who  will  not, 
after  all  due  nurture  and  admonition  given,  but  given  in  vain, 
honor  the  ordinance  of  Christ — are  to  be  cast  out.  And  what 
is  excommunication  ?  It  is  not  anathema,  the  devoting  of  a  soul  to 
eternal  destruction ;  but  it  is  a  means  of  grace,  painful,  it  is  true, 
and  only  used  when  all  others  have  proved  ineffectual,  designed 
for  correction  and  recovery  from  wickedness.  If,  viewed  in  one 
light,  it  is  a  punishment,  viewed  in  another  light,  it  is  a  blessing. 
Contrasted  with  that  of  which  it  deprives  us,  it  is  a  punishment. 
Contrasted  with  that  eternal  ruin  which  it '  foreshadows,  and 
which,  by  so  doing,  it  is  designed  to  prevent,  it  is  a  blessing.  It 
is  a  desperate  remedy  provided  for  a  desperate  case.  Stier  well 
observes:  "The  exclusion  of  the  incorrigible,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  are  accounted  as  heathen  and  publicans,  as  it  is  requisite 
on  its  own  account,  so,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  the  last  and 
strongest  expression  of  that  love  which  seeks  their  recovery." 
"It  is  love  to  m^en,  not  hatred,"  remarks  Dr.  David  Brown, 
"  that  prompts  such  severity  against  what  will  inevitably  ruin 
them."  AVhat  just  objection  can  there  be  to  this?  If  the  lack 
of  qualification  for  the  duties  of  church-membership  be  a  sin,  can 
it  be  an  excuse  ?  Is  it  not  more  hkely  that  the  binding  the 
obligation  to  be  qualified  on  the  conscience  of  the  baptized  child, 
even  whilst  sensible  of  his  unfitness  and  sinful  inability  for  duty, 
will  be  blessed  to  his  conversion,  rather  than  the  non-recognition 
of  his  obligations  ?  Is  not  the  former  mode  precisely  analogous 
to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  sinner's  soul? 
Whilst  convincing  him  of  his  inability  to  keep  the  command- 
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ments,  still,  at  the  same  time,  binding  the  obligation  to  do  so, 
on  his  conscience,  until  led  to  the  Spirit  himself  to  obtain  the 
qualification  he  is  bound  to  have?  Is  not  the  probability  of 
conversion  increased,  -when  the  sense  of  obligation  is  fortified  by 
a  clear  and  deep  conviction  of  the  terrible  doom  to  which  the 
unregenerate  are  exposed  ?  And  so,  too,  is  not  the  probability 
of  the  conversion  of  the  rebellious  who  are  cast  out  of  the 
Church,  greater  than  the  probability  of  the  conversion  of  the 
rebellious  who  are  suffered  to  remain  within  the  Church,  slight- 
ing her  ordinances,  and  trampling  under  foot  their  obligations  ? 

The  objection  we  are  considering,  is  virtually  an  objection  to 
the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  Old  Testament  Church.  The 
Jewish  Church  was  a  body  distinct  from  the  Jewish  State,  and 
had  a  government  distinct  from  the  government  of  the  State. 
The  Jewish  child,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  became  "a  son  of 
the  commandment,"  ^.  e.,  one  bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
church-membership.  He  was  expected  to  be  morally,  as  well  as 
legally  clean;  to  be  circumcised  in  heart,  as  well  as  circumcised 
in  the  flesh.  And  he  was  required  at  this  age  to  observe  the 
ordinance  of  the  passover;  and  to  be  qualified,  spiritually,  for 
its  observance.  But  for  this  he  was  certainly  dependent  upon 
the  sovereign  grace  of  the  Spirit.  And  yet,  if  he  refused  to 
observe  the  passover,  he  was,  by  God's  command,  excommu- 
nicated from  Israel.  Now  then,  why  not  object  against  this 
practice  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  "recognising  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  grace,  both  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  bestowal, 
she  had  no  right  to  limit  the  probation  of  her  circumcised  youth; 
and  say,  at  any  one  moment,  noto  this  matter  of  your  conversion 
is  to  be  taken  into  your  own  hands,  and  now  the  exhausted  patience 
of  the  Church  refuses  any  longer  to  indulge  your  procrastina- 
tion?" 

But  Dr.  Palmer  affirms  that  "the  JcAvish  Church  was  under  a 
carnal  dispensation.  Those  who  conformed  to  the  letter  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  had  a  right  to  its  immunities,  converted  or  not." 
This  is  indeed  a  strange  assertion  !  If  the  Jewish  dispensation 
were  of  the  earth,  earthy;  if  it  contemplated  nothing  more  than 
what  was  evident  to  the  senses,  the  visible  and  the  material;  if 
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its  priests,  and  altars,  and  victims,  and  blood,  and  washings,  and 
festivals,  constituted  simply  an  impressive  pageant;  if  its  design 
and  end  were  merely  external  privileges  and  earthly  rewards, — 
then  might  it  properly  be  termed  a  "carnal  dispensation."  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  The  entire  dispensation  represented 
Christ.  He  was  the  head  and  the  soul  of  the  whole  economy. 
The  visible  pointed  to  the  invisible,  the  material  to  the  spiritual. 
The  dispensation  was  spiritual ;  though  not  in  equal  degree  to 
that  wdiicli  succeeded  it.  Its  "elements"  were  the  elements  of 
spiritual  truth — which  imparted  to  it  all  its  value.  Under  it,  the 
decalogue,  that  summary  of  the  moral  law,  was  given.  Under 
it,  the  saving  influences  of  the  Spirit  were  communicated  to  a 
vast  multitude,  which  now  compose  the  Church  of  the  first-born 
in  heaven.  Itbegan  wdth  the  illustrious  "father  of  the  faithful." 
And  it  ended  with  the  illustrious  "messenger  of  the  covenant:" 
Of  them  that  are  born  of  women,  none  under  the  old  economy 
hath  risen  greater  than  he.  Its  nature,  its  end,  its  results,  its 
qualifications,  its  privileges,  its  ordinances,  its  sacraments,  its 
precepts,  its  sanctions,  and  its  discipline,  were  spiritual.  "Those 
who  conformed  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  a  right  to  the 
immunities  of  the  Jewish  Church,"  of  course,  for  the  "letter" 
"required  truth  in  the  inward  parts."  "And  noAV,  Israel,  what 
doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the 
Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  Lm^d  thy  God,  and  his  statutes  which 
I  command  thee  this  day  for  thy- gaod  ?  Behold,  the  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lordihy  God's,  the  earth  also  with 
all  that  therein  is.  Only  the  Lord  had  a  dehglit  in  thy  fathers 
to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you,  above 
all  people,  as  it  is  this  day.  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin 
of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiif-necked.  For  the  Lord  your 
God  is  God  of  gods,  a  great  God,  mighty  and  terrible,  who 
regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward."  Deut.  x.  Con- 
formity to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law  would  therefore 
certainly  give  a  just  right  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish 
Church.     What   more    could   be   required   of  us?     And  what 
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better  qualification  could  we  have  for  the  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Church,  than  strict  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the 
law?  In  both  cases,  conformity  implies  conversion,  and  con- 
version implies  the  regenerating  influences  of  the  Spirit.  And 
therefore,  the  obligations  resting  upon  Israel  required  internal 
qualification,  as  well  as  external  obedience.  Why,  even  Jews, 
in  modern  times,  insist  upon  it,  that  purity  of  the  heart  was  the 
design  of  all  their  institutions.  Philo,  speaking  of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  garments  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the  altar,  etc., 
remarks:  "Moses  did  this,  wishing  they  should  be  holy,  not 
only  externally  and  visibly,  but  internally."  (De  Vita  Mosis.) 
And  the  great  Maimonides  devotes  a  chapter  in  his  "More 
Nevochim,"  to  proving  "that  the  prohibition  of  external  un- 
cleanness  and  impurity  by  the  law,  is  instrumental  of  and 
subservient  to  the  purification  of  the  heart."  He  remarks: 
"  Cleanliness  of  dress,  washing  of  the  body,  and  the  removal  of 
all  dirt  and  squalidness,  is  certainly  the  intention  of  the  law ; 
but  subordinate  to  the  purification  of  the  conduct  and  the  heart 
from  depraved  opinions  and  corrupt  morals.  For,  to  think  that 
exterior  purity,  by  ablutions  of  the  body  and  the  dress  can  be 
sufficient,  though  in  other  respects  a  man  indulges  himself  in 
gluttony  and  drunkenness,  is  the  extremest  madness." 

"It  is  very  certain,"  says  Calvin,  "that  the  principal  promises 
of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  the  Israelites  under  the 
Old  Testament,  were  spiritual,  and  had  reference  to  eternal  life; 
and  that  they  were  also  understood  by  the  fathers,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  inspired  them  with  confident 
hopes  of  the  life  to  come,  towards  which  they  aspired  with  all 
the  powers  of  their  souls."  That  terrestial  benefits  were  also 
embraced  in  their  covenant  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  of  us, 
that  "godliness  is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as 
for  that  which  is  to  come."  The  observations  of  Dr.  Graves  on 
this  subject,  merit  attention:  "It  is  frequently  charged  on  the 
Jewish  scheme,  and  I  believe  too  generally  and  incautiously 
admitted,  that  it  represents  the  Divinity  as  requiring  from  his 
worshippers,  outward  rites,  rather  than  internal,  heart-felt  piety ; 
thus  leading  men  to  substitute  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and 
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attend  more  to  unimportant  circumstances,  and  superstitious 
observances,  than  to  the  great  principles  of  judgment,  justice, 
and  truth.  That  the  Jews,  in  the  decline  of  their  religion,  did 
so  pervert  and  corrupt  their  laAv,  bj  adopting  such  sentiments,  is 
true;  but  most  certain  it  is,  they  could  find  nothing  in  their 
original  law  to  justify  such  sentiments  or  practices.  No ;  they 
could  have  found  no  sanction  for  mere  external  and -superstitious 
worship,  except  in  those  traditions  by  which  they  obscured  and 
perverted  the  original  scheme  of  their  religion.  Nothing  is  more 
cautiously  guarded  against  in  the  Mosaic  code,  than  resting  in 
mere  outward  observances;  nothing  was  more  expressly  and 
forcibly  required,  than  internal  devotion  and  practical  piety. 
The  Jew  was  called  on  'to  love  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  and 
all  his  soul,  and  all  his  might.'  'The  words  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,'  says  the  legislator,  'shall  be  in  thine  ?iea7i: 
and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.' 
Could  anything  be  more  remote  from  mere  outward  observance, 
than  that  heart-felt  and  habitual  reverence  for  the  divine 
commands  here  required  ?  How  opposite  to  mere  ceremonious 
obedience,  is  that  which  is  enjoined  in  such  precepts  as  these: 
'Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  Grod  am  holy.'  'If  ye 
will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall 
be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people:  for  all  the 
earth  is  mine.  And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  an  holy  nation.'  " 

The  striking  remarks  of  that  famous  old  Puritan,  Thomas 
Shepard — who  has  been  characterised  as  "an  Augustine  in 
disputation,  a  Chrysostom  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  Timothy  in  his 
family  and  in  the  Church" — should  be  well  pondered:  "God 
was  as  holy,  and  as  exactly  requiring  holiness  from  the  Jewish 
Church,  as  well  as  from  Christian  churches :  now,  do  you  think 
that  the  covenant  which  then  wrapped  up  the  Jews'  children 
into  church-membership  was  a  highway  of  profaneness  and 
unholiness  in  the  members  thereof,  and  of  defiling  and  polluting 
God's  Church  ?     Or  was  it  a  way  and  means  of  holiness,  and  to 
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keep  tliem  from  being  profane  ?  To  affirm  the  first,  is  some- 
thing blasphemous,  and  very  false,  for  it  is  expressly  said  (Jer. 
xiii.  11)  that  'as  tho  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so 
he  caused  the  whole  house  of  Israel  (not  grown  men  only)  to 
cleave  to  him,  that  they  might  be  to  him  a  people,  (which  was  by 
covenant,)  and  for  a  name,  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory.'  God's 
name,  glory,  praise,  was  the  end,  and  the  covenant  was  the 
means  hereunto ;  and  therefore  it  was  no  way  or  means  of  un- 
holiness  in  that  Church ;  but  if  you  say  it  was  a  means  of 
holiness,  why  then  should  we  fear  the  polluting  of  churches  by 
the  same  covenant,  which,  we  have  proved,  wraps  in  our  seed 
also  ?  Indeed,  they  did  prove  universally  profane  in  the  Jewish 
Church;  so  they  may  in  ours;  but  shall  man's  wickedness  in 
abusing  God's  grace,  and  forsaking  his  covenant,  tie  the  hands 
or  heart  of  God's  free  grace  from  taking  such  into  covenant  ? 
"\Vhat  though  some  did  not  believe  ?  Shall  their  unbelief  make 
the  faith  of  God  of  none  effect?  God  forbid."  (Shepard's 
Works,  Yol.  iii.) 

So  much  for  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Jewish  dispensation 
in  general,  even  in  regard  to  those  peculiarities  which  were 
designed  to  be  temporary,  and  which  have  long  since  passed 
away.  But  we  make  a  stronger  case  as  regards  the  subject 
before  us,  which  relates  to  church-government  and  discipline. 
Is  it  not  admitted  that  the  New  Testament  church  is  based  upon 
the  Old  Testament  synagogue?  If  the  foundation  be  "carnal," 
must  not  the  superstructure  be  so  too  ?  Nay,  what  is  the 
Presbyterian  church,  but  the  Presbyterian  synagogue,  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Christ ;  its  machinery  of  government  and 
discipline  continuing  as  before,  as  Archbishop  Whately  admits  ? 
The  censure  of  excommunication  pertained  to  the  Presbyterian 
session  of  the  Jewish  Church.  And  it  was  inflicted  by  Christ's 
command  (the  Head  of  that  Church,)  upon  the  covenant-breaking 
children  of  that  Church.  And  the  apostle  tells  us,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  same  sentence  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  covenant- 
breaking  children  of  the  New  Testament  Church.  The  covenant 
was  broken  formerly,  by  the  wilful  neglect  of  the  passover, 
(Num.  ix.  13,)  and  is  broken  now,  by  the  wilful  neglect  of  the 
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Lord's  supper.  Spiritual  qualifications  were  required  for  the 
proper  observance  of  the  former,  equally  with  the  latter.  Calvin 
remarks:  "The  passover,  which  has  now  been  succeeded  by  the 
Lord's  supper,  did  not  admit  guests  of  all  descriptions  promiscu- 
ously ;  but  was  rightly  eaten  only  by  those  who  were  of  sufficient 
age  to  be  able  to  inquire  into  its  signification."  "Lest  the 
passover  should  be  a  lifeless  ceremony,  God,  in  this  place, 
enjoins  that  it  shall  not  be  mute ;  for  in  these  words,  '  When 
your  children  shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this 
service?'  Moses  does  not  mean  that  they  are  to  wait  until  their 
children  make  inquiry  of  their  accord,  and  anticipate  the  zeal  of 
their  parents ;  but  he  only  indicates  the  age  when  they  are 
capable  of  being  taught.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  indirectly 
exhorts  the  children  to  teachableness,  when  their  age  admits  of 
their  understanding  what  the  passover  signifies,  and  enjoins 
them  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  use  of  the  ceremony ;  that 
thus  religion  may  be  handed  down,  and  may  ever  flourish  among 
the  people."  "  Moses  excludes  all  strangers  who  were  unclean 
through  their  uncircumcision ;  and  then  he  adds  two  exceptions, 
viz.,  that  servants  bought  with  money  should  be  circumcised, 
(which  was  a  necessary  requirement ;)  and  that  free  and  inde- 
pendent persons,  if  they  chose  to  embrace  the  same  alternative, 
should  also  be  received  to  the  passover.  Hence  it  appears  that 
this  rite  was  not  only  peculiar  to  God's  people,  but  that  it  was  a 
sign  of  the  future  redemption.  For  strangers  could  not  testify 
that  they  were  sharers  in  that  redemption  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  race  of  Abraham  alone ;  and  therefore  the 
ceremony  of  the  sacred  feast  would  have  been  vain  and  useless 
to  them.  Nor  does  Moses  refer  only  to  that  mixed  multitude 
which  had  followed  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  but  prescribes  a 
law  respecting  all  strangers,  who  for  many  succeeding  ages 
should  come  on  business  into  the  land.  No  doubt  but  that  in 
celebrating  the  passover,  they  would  have  expected  another 
redemption ;  since  that  which  was  already  vouchsafed  to  the 
children  of  Abraham  had  not  extended  to  them.  For  although 
they  might  be  reckoned  among  the  people,  yet  did  no  portion  of 
the    land,    in    consequence,    fall    to    their    lot,    nor   was   their 
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condition  improved  as  to  temporal  rights ;  but  it  was  only  that 
they  might  become  members  of  the  Church." 

Gillespie's  remarks  also  deserve  consideration:  "The  pass- 
over  did  seal  the  same  covenant  of  grace,  for  substance,  which 
is  now  sealed  by  the  Lord's  supper."  "Examination  of  the 
conscience,  repentance,  and  confession,  were  required  in  those 
that  did  eat  the  passover."  "What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
bitter  herbs,  with  which  the  passover  was  commanded  to  be 
eaten  ?  Were  not  the  people  of  God  thereby  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  in  that  very  action?  Finally,  read  we  not 
of  the  people's  preparing  of  their  heart  to  seek  God  at  the 
passover,  (2  Chron.  xxx.  19,)  which,  as  it  could  not  be  without 
repentance  and  examination  of  their  consciences,  so  Hezekiah 
mentioneth  it  as  that  without  which  the  people's  eating  of  the 
passover  could  not  have  been  in  any  wise  accepted."  (Works, 
Vol.  2.) 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  passover  was  deeply  significant.  It 
looked  forward  to  the  future,  as  well  as  backward  to  the  past. 
It  embraced  both  redemptions,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian. 
And  Gentiles,  (who  were  qualified,)  as  well  as  Jews,  received  this 
sacrament,  and  were  both  sealed,  as  Christians,  by  the  same  seal 
of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  acknowledging  thus  Christ,  their 
Passover,  a  sacrifice  for  them,  and  themselves  sacrifices  upon 
his  altar.  If  Christ  and  his  redemption  were  not  thus  signed 
and  scaled  by  the  passover,  how  could  the  passover  be  said  to 
be  '•''fulfilled''  in  the  Lord's  supper?  Jewish  children  were 
instructed  diligently  as  to  the  significance  of  the  sacrament ; 
and  when  they  had  reached  years  of  discretion,  and  were  able 
to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  (which  their  numerous  sacrifices, 
together  with  the  passover,  constantly  held  up  to  them,)  and  they 
professed  the  qualifications  required  by  the  law,  then  were  they 
recognised  as  in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  by  admission 
to  its  last  sealing  ordinance.  So  constantly  and  dihgently  were 
they  instructed,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command — "And 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  ialk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up'* 
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— that,  by  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  faithful  use  of  the 
means,  Jewish  children  at  the  age  of  twelve,  professed  their  alle- 
giance to  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  assumed  their  obligations, 
were  recognised  as  in  full  membership,  and  so  were  denominated 
"  son's  of  the  commandment."  [If  diligent  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  Church,  by  Christian  parents,  "  in  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  our  holy  religion,"  be  taken  as  the  test  of  piety 
and  religious  consistency,  how  would  the  Christian  Church 
compare  with  the  Jewish  ?  And  how  high,  or  how  low,  would 
the  standard  of  the  former,  as  to  practice,  be  esteemed  ?] 

That  the  confirmation  of  Jewish  children  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  not  such  a  "custom"*  as  originated  with  men,  but  was 
authorised  by  God,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
taken  at  this  age  by  his  parents  to  the  passover  at  Jerusalem. 
"  And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
after  the  custom  of  the  feast."  Why  record  the  fact  that  he 
was  twelve  years  old  when  he  first  went  up  to  the  passover? 
If  this  were  only  an  unauthorised  custom,  would  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  acting  in  his  official  character,  being  now  "  about 
his  Father's  business,'"  have  observed  it,  and  sanctioned  "for 
doctrines,  the  commandments  of  men?"  Did  not  the  same 
reason  take  him,  at  that  age,  to  the  passover,  that  subsequently 
took  him  to  his  baptism?  "/?5  became  him  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness.''' He  was  now  a  "son  of  the  law,"  and,  as  such,  went  to 
the  temple,  (not  into  the  sanctuary,  where  priests  only,  not 
doctors,  could  enter,  but  into  the  synagogue  in  the  temple,)  and 
sat  with  the  doctors,  the  authorised  teachers  of  the  people, 
*'  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions,"  which  they  per- 
mitted to  him,  as  now  "a  son  of  the  law."     Neander  observes: 


*  "And  when  lie  wiis  tM^elvc  years  old,  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  after 
the  custom  of  the  feast."  Luke  ii.  42.  "Tliey  kept  also  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  as  it  is  written,  and  offered  tlie  daily  hurnt-offerings  by  nuni- 
l>cr,  according  to  the  custom,,  as  the  duty  of  everyday  required."  Ezra  iii. 
4.  "When  the  parents  brought  in  the  child  Jesus,  to  do  for  him  after  the 
custom' oi  the  law."  Luke  ii.  27.  "Shall  change  the  customs  Moses 
delivered  us."  Acts  vi.  14.  These  "customs"  were  all  divine  institu- 
tions. 
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"Jesus  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  a  period  which  was 
regarded  among  the  Jews  as  the  dividing  line  between  childhood 
and  youth,  and  at  which  regular  religious  instruction  and  the 
study  of  the  law,  were  generally  entered  upon.  For  that  reason, 
his  parents,  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  Jerusalem  together 
annually,  at  the  time  of  the  passover,  took  him  with  them  then 
for  the  first  time."  So  too,  Alford:  "At  the  age  of  twelve, 
a  boy  was  called,  by  the  Jews,  *son  of  the  law,'  and  first 
incurred  legal  obligation.  At  that  time,  then,  commences  the 
second  step  of  the  life  of  the  Lord — the  time  when  the  to.  irptizovTa 
for  him  began — his  course  of  blameless  legal  obedience,  in  his 
own  person  and  by  his  own  will." 

The  Jewish  child  was,  at  an  early  age,  made  acquainted  with 
his  position  in  Israel,  and  its  accompanying  obhgations ;  was 
instructed  as  to  the  entire  significance  of  the  passover,  and  the 
spiritual  qualifications  demanded  for  that  ordinance,  which  the 
law  of  the  Church  required  him  to  possess,  in  order  to  the  due 
observance  of  it  at  the  age  of  twelve  ;  and  which,  if  he  failed  to 
keep,  he  forfeited  his  ecclesiastical  status,  and  was  "cut  off  from 
among  his  people."  And  doubtless,  this  fact  being  ever  present 
to  his  mind,  viz.,.  that  he  was  liable  to  excommunication,  if 
he  did  not  at  that  age  personally  assume  all  his  covenant- 
obligations,  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  him 
early  to  seek  from  God  that  state  of  mind  and  heart  which 
would  qualify  him  for  admission  to  the  last  sealing  ordinance  of 
his  Church. 

In  like  manner,  the  maintenance  now  of  this  ancient  law  of 
the  Church,  which  has  never  been  repealed,  would  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  baptized  youth,  if  early,  and  diligently,  and 
fully  instructed  by  the  Church,  such  a  sense  of  the  claims  of 
Christ,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  would  be  led  betimes  to 
yield  their  hearts  to  the  Saviour,  and  their  lives  to  his  service. 
It  would  present  a  powerful  check  to  that  proud  spirit  of 
independence  which  leads  multitudes  of  them  now  to  despise 
the  bonds  of  religion,  and  to  pursue  without  restraint  their 
downward  career  of  heedlessness  and  rebellion  to  their  eternal 
perdition. 
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Once  more.  The  objection  we  are  considering,  if  valid,  might 
also  be  urged  with  force  against  the  excommunication  of  any 
wicked  and  contumacious  communicant.  He  is,  indeed,  bound 
to  repent.  But  repentance,  apart  from  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God,  is  impossible.  Then  why  not  remonstrate  against  his 
excision,  after  his  refusal  to  obey  the  second  citation,  and  urge 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  all  decisive  action,  on  the  ground 
that  "  the  Church,  recognising  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace, 
both  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  bestowal,  dare  not  limit 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  any  given  period  within  which  his  influences 
must  be  imparted;  nor  say  to  the  individual  at  any  one  moment, 
oiow  this  matter  of  your  repentance  is  to  be  taken  into  your  own 
hands,  and  now  the  exhausted  patience  of  the  Church  refuses 
any  longer  to  indulge  your  procrastination?" 

But,  in  both  cases,  of  the  apostate  communicant  and  non- 
communicant,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  more  likely  to 
be  given,  if  given  at  all,  when  the  Church  oheys  orders,  and 
places  both  without  her  pale,  but  still  pleads  for  them  at  4>he 
throne  of  grace ;  for  the  Church  is  still  bound  to  pray  for  them, 
though  she  cannot  now  have  fellowship  with  them  in  prayer. 
"  Those  whom  the  Church  rejects  from  the  company  of  the 
faithful,  are  delivered  to  Satan,  but  only  'for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord ;'  and  hence,  Paul  would  not  have  them  counted  as 
enemies,  but  admonished  as  brethren.  2  Thess.  iii.  15."  Cal- 
vin. "The  consideration  that  he  hath  been  a  brother  heretofore, 
and  that  we  have  not  finally  cast  him  ofi"  from  that  relation,  but 
that  we  are  still  hoping,  and  using  means  for  his  recovery, 
obliges  us  to  concern  ourselves  more  for  the  good  of  his  soul 
than  for  those  with  whom  we  never  had  any  such  connexion ; 
and  so  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  take  pains  by  admonishing  him." 
President  Edwards. 

7.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  course  we  advocate  would 
''fill  the  Church  with  hypocrites";  that  "it  is  this  which  has 
filled  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  moderatism,  and  other 
churches  with  formalists."  The  assertion  touching  the  Church 
of  Scotland  cannot  be  sustained  by  proof.     The  history  of  that 
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Church  shews  that  the  reign  of  moderatism  is  due  to  the  anti- 
scriptural  subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  out  of  which 
the  patronage  system   arose,  by  which  a  minister  is  fastened 
upon  a  people  without  their  consent  and  against  their  will.* 
Moderatism,  therefore,  is  found  in  the  Established  Church   of 
Scotland,  and  not  in  the  Free  Church.     The  tendency  of  the 
course,  it  is  said,  w^ould  be  to  "fill  the  Church  with  hypocrites." 
This  implies  that  the  fear  of  excommunication  is  such,  on  the 
part  of  apostates,  as  to  overcome  their  sense  of  common  honesty, 
and  lead   them   to   make   false   professions.     This   we   do  not 
believe.     Such  will  be  more  apt  to  reason  thus :  "As  this  act  of 
the  Church  does  not  affect  my  social  position,  and  as  I  have  no 
love  to  Christ  'and  his  service,  and  therefore  cannot  espouse  his 
cause,  and  will  not  play  the  hypocrite,  therefore  I  consent  to 
forfeit,  like  Esau,  a  birth-right  I  do  not  value,  and  to  have  my 
connexion  with  the  Church  dissolved.     And  as  excommunication 
does  no  more  than  this,  and  only  places  me,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
act,  in  that  position  where  I  had  previously  placed  myself  by 
my  own  voluntary  act,  therefore  the  Church  may  excommunicate 
me,  if  it  pleases."     Such  is  more  likely  to  be  the  reasoning  of 
that  smaller  class,  who  are  not  won  to  Christ  by  all  the  faithful 
nurture  of  the  Church,  upon  whom  all  her  fostering  care  is  lost, 
for  w^hom  she  has  labored  in  vain,  and  spent  her  strength  for 
nought.     The  tendency,  then,  of  the  course  we  urge,  is  not  to 
"fill   the    Church   with    hypocrites" — albeit    some    such   may, 
indeed,  enter  it — even  as  it  is  the  case  now.     If  the  course  "we 
advocate  be  a  scriiJtiiral  one,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  consequences  injurious  to  the  Church. 
To  say  that  it  would,  is  to  say  that  Christ's  Church  would  suffer 
from  the  observance  of  Christ's  rules.     But  even  supposing  that 
many  hypocrites  would  thus  be  found  in  full  communion  with 
the  Church  ostensibly,  is  this  so  much  worse  than  many  rebels 
and  covenant-breakers  in  half-communion  Avith  the  Church,  as  is 
the  case  now  ? — when  too,  the  former  are  under  the  discipline  of 


*  Sec  Hcthorington's  Histtny  of  Cluireh  of  Scotland. 
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the  Church,  whilst  the  latter  are  not  ?  Hypocrisy  is  bad  enough, 
but  open  impiety,  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  scoffing  infidelity, 
are  much  worse.  Dr.  Mason  well  observes :  "  We  hold  it  to 
be  a  maxim  almost  self-evident,  that  abounding  and  impudent 
wickedness  will  bring  more  wrath,  and  therefore  more  misery 
upon  a  land,  than  wickedness  shut  up  in  the  bosom,  or  driven  by 
the  commanding  aspect  of  truth  into  secret  corners."  "Could 
you  unmask  the  hypocrite,  and  throw  him  at  once  out  of  your 
fellowship  and  confidence,  all  the  motives  and  influence  which 
serve  to  curb  his  lusts  and  limit  their  mischief  would  cease  to 
operate ;  and  that  fountain  of  iniquity  which  is  now  shut  up  in 
darkness,  would  break  out  into  open  day,  and  pour  its  poisonous 
streams  in  every  direction.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how 
far  the  law  of  God's  house  and  liberal  intercourse  with  his 
people  frustrate  the  worst  designs  of  hell,  by  sliacMhig  the 
depravity  of  its  servants.  Some,  perhaps,  may  contend  that  it 
were  better  to  see  every  bad  man  in  his  own  colors,  that  we 
might  completely  '  purge  out  the  old  leaven.'  Their  zeal  is 
not  according  to  knowledge.  They  inadvertently  reproach  the 
w^isdom  of  God,  who  does  not  permit  such  a  discovery  to  be 
made.  And  what  Avould  they  have?  Would  it  be  better  that  an 
enemy  to  God  should  give  scope  to  his  enmity,  and  spread 
infection  and  death  all  around  him,  than  that  the  repression 
of  it  should  tie  up  his  hands,  and  render  him  comparatively 
harmless  ?  Would  it  be  better  that  he  should  blaspheme  the 
name  of  God,  than  that  he  should  treat  it  with  external  rever- 
ence ? — better  to  set  before  his  cliildren  or  companions  an 
example  of  hideous  profligacy,  than  an  example  of  decorum  ? — to 
teach  them  to  swear,  steal,  lie,  profane  the  Sabbath,  deride  their 
Bible,  mock  the  ordinances  of  religion,  than  to  inculcate  upon 
them  lessons  of  truth,  of  probity,  of  respect  to  the  name,  the 
day,  the  word,  and  the  worship  of  God  ?  Go  a  step  further,  and 
say  that  it  would  be  better  to  lay  aside  all  the  control  of  civil 
government,  and  let  loose  the  myriads  of  rogues  and  traitors 
whom  the  community  unwittingly  cherishes  in  her  bosom,  than 
to  keep  them  under  the  salutary  awe  of  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
of  the  dungeons  and  halter  ! 
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8.  It  is  objected,  that  many  of  these  baptized  persons  have 
virtually  ceased  to  be  members,  and  therefore  all  church-action 
against  them  is  unnecessary  and  useless.  But  to  whom  does  it 
belong  to  terminate  the  connexion  ?  There  is  no  withdrawal  from 
the  Church.  The  Church  cannot  release  any  from  covenant 
obligations ;  nor  wink  at  this  virtual  termination  of  membership 
by  their  own  act.  God  has  already  decided  the  matter  in  his 
word.  He  declares  that  he  cuts  off  all  covenant-breakers.  In 
the  case  of  all  who  are  evidently  such,  the  Church  is  bound 
by  covenant  to  cut  them  off.  If  she  does  not,  she  herself  is 
partaker  in  the  sin  of  covenant-breaking.  If  unbelief  be  such  a 
sin  that  it  can  cast  a  soul  into  hell,  can  it  not  cast  out  of  the 
Church  ?  Is  the  Church  merely  a  moral  institute  ?  Can  she 
condemn  nothing  but  what  the  world,  or  natural  conscience, 
condemns  ?  Are  the  imperfect  views  of  her  own  members  even, 
to  regulate  her  conduct,  instead  of  the  decisions  of  the  word  of 
God  ?  Is  not  unbelief  immorality  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the 
parent  of  all  sins  ?  Did  not  Christ  pronounce  Capernaum  more 
guilty  than  Sodom  ?  Is  it  no  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  her 
divine  Head,  for  the  Church  to  open  a  door  of  egress  which  he 
has  not  opened  ?  Has  she  the  right  to  dismiss,  any  more  than  to 
admit,  in  a  way  not  authorised  ?  Were  not  the  Jews  the  natural 
branches,  both  adults  and  youths,  "broken  off"  (not  dropped 
off)  for  their  unbelief? 

9.  It  is  objected,  that  the  course  proposed  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Church.  If  by  this  be  meant  the  present 
practice  of  our  Church,  this  every  one  knows.  But  the 
present  practice  is,  as  we  have  shewn,  a  departure,  and,  we 
believe,  a  sinful  departure  from  the  former  and  better  practice 
of  the  Church  of  God  in  all  lands.  It  is  the  revisionists,  and 
all  who  think  with  them,  and  not  we,  who  are  in  a  minority  on 
this  point.  The  Old  Testament  Church  is  with  us ;  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  is  with  us;  the  Primitive  Church  is  with  us;  the 
Reformed  Church  is  with  us ;  the  Churches  of  Scotland,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  others,  are  with  us.  Our  own 
Church  is,  in  theory^  as  yet  with  us.  And  if  she  should  be  led, 
at  this  late  day,  to  abandon  her  ancient  doctrine,  nevertheless 
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the  time  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  Head  of  the 
Church  will  lead  her  back  again  into  "the  old  paths,"  and  cause 
her  to  restore  both  doctrine  and  practice.  But  the  objection 
proves  too  much,  even  for  the  objector.  Our  standards  teach 
that  the  children  of  the  Church  are  members  of  the  Church,  and 
yet  it  is  notorious  that  the  "practice"  of  the  Church  is  to  treat 
them  as  not  members. 

Dr.  Miller,  considering  this  charge  of  inconsistency  made 
against  Poedobaptists,  remarks :  "  This  objection  is  a  most 
serious  and  weighty  one."  The  General  Assembly  has  given  a 
similar  testimony :  "  Churches  as  well  as  parents  have  a  solemn 
account  to  render  to  God  for  the  manner  in  which  the  children, 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  have  been  treated.  They 
are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  negligence  in  the  carelessness  and 
profaneness  of  multitudes  of  their  youth.  On  whom  then  must 
the  blame  chiefly  descend  ?  We  shudder  at  the  truth.''  (Digest, 
p.  188.)  This  testimony  has  been  repeated  over  and  over. 
And  every  one  knows  that  it  is  true  to  this  day.  Here  then, 
we  have  the  Assembly's  testimony  to  the  "practice"  of  the 
Church.  The  "practice  of  the  Church"  would  of  itself  prove 
that  the  children  of  professors  are  not  members  of  the  Church. 
No  wonder  then,  that  it  proves  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church !  So  much  for  this  argument,  based 
upon  "the  practice  of  the  Church."  It  proves  too  much,  and 
therefore  nothing. 

And  now  it  is  proposed,  not  to  conform  our  practice  to  our  doc- 
trine, but  to  conform  our  doctrine  to  our  practice.  And  this  new 
theory  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  youth  of  the  Church  to  disci- 
pline, is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the  Church; 
to  become  a  permanent  canon  of  non-discipline;  and  thus,  so  far 
as  in  us  lies,  prevent  all  future  attempts  to  elevate  our  standard 
of  practice,  by  lowering  our  standard  of  doctrine:  so  that  it  will 
be  impossible  hereafter,  except  by  an  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  lay  the  hand  of  Christ,  in  the  way  of  needful  discipline, 
upon  our  rebellious,  apostate  youth,  to  save  them  from  the  ruin 
that  they  court.  Their  blood  will  be  upon  us.  And  Christ's 
hand  in  discipline,  will  then  fall  upon  our   Church.     Let  the 
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Church  be  on  her  guard,  and  remember  the  maxim,  ^'Obsta 
principiis." 

10.  It  is  objected,  That  this  course  would  not  be  sustained  by 
the  sympathies  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  Church,  nor  by 
the  sentiment  of  society.  As  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
Church,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  sympathise  with 
'dni/  course  of  action,  in  regard  to  which  they  have  been  so  little 
instructed,  as  in  the  subject  before  us.  But  are  the  sympathies 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  always  a  criterion  of  the  righteousness 
or  unrighteousness  of  a  practice?  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  with  the 
guilty  communicant  who  has  been  justly  excommunicated,  and 
against  the  session?  But  we  answer  the  objection,  directly,  by 
saying  that  if  the  sympathies  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  they  will  be  given  to 
every  course  of  action  sanctioned  by  his  word.  There  are  many 
fathers  and  mothers  in  the  Church,  aye,  and  ministers  too,  who 
do  not  sympathise  even  with  every  portion  of  God's  word — for 
example,  what  are  called  the  "  imprecatory  Psalms  " — and  shrink 
from  reading  them,  and  dare  to  impute  to  them  an  "unchristian 
spirit,"  and  to  charge  them  with  being  "opposed  to  the  gentle 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus."  As  if  all  Scripture  were  not 
given  by  inspiration  of  God;  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Christ; 
and  as  if  all  Scripture  were  not  what  the  apostle  aflirms  it  to  be, 
^'profitahleV  Thus  do  such  objectors  prove  themselves  to  be 
not  in  full  harmony  with  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  How  many 
objectors  too  are  there,  in  the  Church,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  and  the  other  doctrines  of  grace  !  And  are 
there  not  fathers  and  mothers  who  rebel  against  the  dispensations 
of  God's  providence  in  removing  their  children  from  earth,  even 
though  they  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  been 
removed  to  heaven  ?  Was  not  this»  ancient  law  of  the  Church, 
of  which  we  treat,  sustained  by  the  sympathies  of  the  true 
fathers  and  mothers  in  the  Old  Testament  Israel?  And  will  it 
not  be  sustained  by  the  sympathies  of  the  true  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  New  Testament  Israel?  Are  the  latter  less 
godly,  less  on  the  side  of  God,  than  the  former  ? 
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And  with  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  society  not  sustaining 
this  course: — Is  society  to  influence  the  Church,  or  the  Church 
to  influence  society  ?  It  is  the  office  of  the  Church  to  create, 
direct,  and  control  the  sentiment  of  society,  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  What 
though  in  order  to  this,  she  be  called  to  encounter  opposition, 
endure  reproach  and  persecution:  is  she  not  the  spouse  of  a 
crucified  Husband?  Must  she  too  not  give  up  her  life  for  the 
life  of  the  world  ?  And  thus  secure  her  true  life,  and  that  of 
the  world  ?  Sacrifice  is  power.  The  cross  has  moulded  society, 
and  controls  the  providence  of  God.  The  practicabihty  of  a 
duty  is  properly  judged  of,  not  by  the  appearance  it  presents  to 
the  judgment  of  men,  but  by  the  command  of  Christ.  Whatever 
difficulties,  dangers,  or  seeming  impossibilities,  attend  the  per- 
formance of  his  command,  are  not  really  difficulties,  dangers,  or 
impossibilities,  but  only  tests  of  faith.  The  path  of  duty  is, 
after  all,  the  path  of  ease  and  safety.  Let  the  Church  contend 
earnestly  for  the  crown-rights  of  her  exalted  King.  Let  her 
enforce  both  by  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  claims  of  Christ  to 
the  service  of  all  her  youth  who  are  in  covenant  with  him 
through  his  visible  Church. 

And  first  by  doctrine.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
we  are  the  advocates  of  no  rash  or  precipitate  measures.  The 
first  call  of  the  Church  evidently  is  a  call  to  discharge  her  whole 
duty,  as  to  training,  towards  her  children — a  call  to  a  constant, 
mild,  judicious,  afl'ectionate,  parental  training.  To  this  end, 
besides  the  usual  teachings  of  the  Sunday-school,  let  there  be  in 
every  Church  a  special  service  for  them,  frequently  occurring, 
when,  assembled  with  their  parents,  the  pastor  shall  instruct 
both  touching  their  mutual  relations  to  the  covenant,  and  their 
respective  obligations  growing  out  of  it.  Let  the  fact,  that  they 
are  already  members  of  the  Church,  be  frequently  impresssed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  children.  Let  their  precious  privileges  be 
discovered  to  them.  Let  the  claims  of  Christ  to  their  love  and 
service  be  pressed  upon  them.  Let  them  be  urged  to  seek  from 
the  Spirit  the  qualifications  they  need  for  the  fulfilment  of  all 
obligations,  and  the  performance  of  all  duties.     And  let  them  be 
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admonished  that  the  Church,  as  the  representative  of  Christ, 
expects  them  sincerely  to  profess  faith  in  him,  and  obedience 
to  his  commands.  Let  this  service  be  regarded  with  a  lively, 
affectionate  interest  by  the  whole  Church.  Let  it  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  people  of  God.  And  let 
the  children  of  the  Church  be  frequently  remembered  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church.  Let  those  who  have  been  constituted  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  shepherds  and  bishops  of  souls,  be  careful  to 
exercise  a  constant,  strict,  and  yet  tender  watch  over  the  lambs 
of  Christ's  flock.  This  is  their  bounden  duty.  To  this  they  are 
called.  And  they  have  the  right,  and  should  exercise  it,  to 
superintend  parents  as  well  as  children,  and  require  of  them  the 
faithful  observance  of  their  vows.  .The  idea  that  this  would  be 
the  assumption  of  unwarranted  authority,  is  absurd.  The  child- 
ren of  the  Church  are  God's.  "Ye  have  borne  them  unto  me," 
says  he.  The  parent  has  no  claims,  no  rights,  apart  from 
Christ's.  So  far  is  this  superintendence  from  being  an  invasion 
of  his  rights,  that,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  has  made  it  his  right 
to  expect  and  require  this  official  inspection  of  his  conduct,  as  an 
incentive  to  the  discharge  of  an  all-important  duty.  He,  as  well 
as  the  Church,  is  concerned  to  have  the  authority  of  Christ  over 
him  and  his  made  good.  For  his  interests,  and  the  interests  of 
his  child,  are  inseparable  from  Christ's  rights.  The  former  are 
promoted  only  when  the  latter  are  enforced.  For  the  parent  to 
deny  ecclesiastical  rulers  the  right  of  supervision,  is  just  to  deny 
Christ  and  break  covenant  with  God.  To  represent  such  over- 
sight as  "an  invasion  of  nature's  rights,"  is  just  to  babble  in  the 
dialect  of  infidels,  w^ho  always  oppose  "waifwre"  to  nature's  God. 
Such  a  parent,  the  session  has  the  right  to  admonish,  rebuke, 
suspend,  or  excommunicate,  as  his  case  may  require.  Every 
right-minded  parent  will  welcome  such  cooperation  as  a  valuable 
aid  in  performing  a  difficult  and  responsible  work,  and  in  secur- 
ing a  glorious  end,  the  salvation  of  his  children.  If  a  youth 
prove  refractory,  and  parental  admonition  have  no  effect,  then 
let  an  elder  of  the  Church  be  sent  for,  who,  by  faithful  counsel 
and  admonition,  accompanied  with  prayer,  shall  endeavor  to 
reclaim  the  offending  youth.     Should  he  be  unsuccessful,  let  him 
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take  with  him  another  elder,  and  let  them  conjointly  use  the  proper 
means,  and  in  a  proper  sprit,  for  the  recovery  of  the  erring  youth. 
Should  their  efforts  prove  unavailing,  let  the  pastor's  counsels, 
admonitions,  and  prayers,  he  added  to  theirs.  Then,  if  no  suit- 
able effect  follow,  let  the  offender  be  brought  before  the  session, 
and  there  rebuked  in  love,  and  reminded  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence of  impenitence — exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
on  earth  and  in  heaven — and  his  case  be  tenderly  and  solemnly 
commended  to  God  in  prayer.  Let  the  censure  so  administered, 
be  suited  to  the  age,  the  character,  the  feelings,  the  understand- 
ing, the  state  of  the  youth;  everything  like  unnecessary  severity 
or  harshness  being  carefuly  avoided.  Let  the  mind  of  the  youth 
be  impressed  with  the  trutb,  that  this  censure  is  ^religious 
ordinance^  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
so  that  it  carries  with  it  the  authority,  not  of  men,  but  of  God. 
Let  all  their  proceedings  be  marked  with  such  solemnity,  affec- 
tionate tenderness,  as  to  show  that  they  are  acting  under  a 
deep  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
And  let  all  that  is  done,  whether  by  parent,  pastor,  or  session, 
be  done  in  faith,  without  which  no  service  can  find  acceptance 
with  God.  Let  such  a  course  be  faithfully  pursued,  and,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  it  will  be  crowned  with  success.  The 
Church  would  have  the  blessed  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  greater 
number  of  her  wayward,  offending,  rebellious  youth,  recovered, 
by  this  judicious  procedure,  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
repaying,  in  after  years,  her  vigilant  supervision,  and  faithful, 
loving  care,  by  lives  of  Christian  consistency,  stability,  useful- 
ness, and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
But,  if  in  the  case  of  any  of  her  youth,  her  oversight  has  proved 
in  vain,  and  all  the  means  used  to  lead  them  to  comply  with 
covenant-obligations  have  utterly  failed,  and  these  obligations 
are  deliberately,  wantonly,  tvilfully,  disowned;  then  is  she  called 
of  Christ  to  disown  them,  and  terminate  their  church-membership 
by  excommunication.  Let  her  not  shrink  from  that  duty,  pain- 
ful though  it  be,  to  which  God  himself  has  called  her.  Let  no 
thought  of  man — his  fear  or  his  favor— intrude,  when  in  the 
path  of  duty.     It  is  enough  for  her  to  know  that  she  is  sustained 
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by  the  favor  of  her  divine  head,  and  by  the  sentiment  of  that 
society  that  surrounds  the  throne.  Let  those  who  bear  rule  in 
Christ's  house,  realise  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  their  position. 
They  are  called,  not  to  represent  the  opinions,  the  prejudices, 
the  wishes,  the  unbelief,  the  worldly-mindedness  either  of  society 
or  of  professors  of  religion  ;  they  are  called  to  represent  the 
rights  of  Zion's  King.  Let  them  do  this,  and  they  will  not  be 
left  without  the  cheering  tokens  of  his  presence  and  his  power. 
His  Spirit  and  his  providence  will  vindicate  their  course  before 
the  world,  and  crown  their  fidelity  with  success.  The  opposition 
they  encounter  will  finally  be  overcome,  and  the  sentiment 
of  society  being  now  regenerated,  and  baptized  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  will  pronounce  its  verdict  of  approval,  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  and  the  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  shrink  from  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  through  unbelief,  timidity,  the  fear  or  favor  of  man, 
love  of  ease,  love  of  reputation,  love  of  popularity,  and  so  deny 
Christ,  then,  by  no  doubtful  proofs  will  it  appear  that  Christ  has, 
even  here,  also  denied  them.  Faith  is  loyalty,  honor,  and  power. 
Unbelief  is  treachery,  cowardice,  weakness,  disgrace,  and  death. 
The  sentiment  of  Calvin  is  just:  "Whoever  desire  either  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  discipline,  or  obstruct  its  restoration,  whether  they  act 
from  design  or  inadvertency,  they  certainly  promote  the  dissolution 
of  the  Church.''  And  the  remark  of  Owen  is  as  tru^as  it  is 
solemn,  and  deserves  to  be  most  seriously  pondered:  "If  any 
Church  be  fallen  into  that  state  and  condition,  wherein  the 
discipline  appointed  by  Christ  cannot  be  eifectual  unto  its  proper 
ends,  Christ  hath  forsaken  that  Church." 
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ARTICLE  V. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AT  MEMPHIS. 


This  Assembly  was  the  fullest  representation  of  our  Church 
which  has  yet  been  held.  There  were  present  fifty-four  minis- 
ters and  forty-three  ruling  elders;  in  all,  ninety-seven  members. 
Only  two  of  our  forty-five  Presbyteries,  namely  Georgia  and 
Potomac,  (now  Rappahannock,)  failed  of  being  represented  at 
all ;  and  all  but  eleven  were  represented  in  full.  Considering 
the  troubles  of  the  times  and  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  this  is 
a  notcAvorthy  and  very  encouraging  item.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners present  was  our  missionary  brother  Copeland,  from  Indian 
Presbytery.  The  Assembly  was  largely  made  up  of  men  past 
middle  age.  It  was  a  most  laborious  Assembly,  as  the  number 
and  importance,  the.  extent  and  the  difiiculty  of  the  various 
matters  of  business  taken  up,  patiently  examined,  maturely 
considered,  and  harmoniously  determined,  must  make  manifest. 
The  sessions  continued  through  eleven  days  of  the  closest  and 
most  industrious  application.  There  was  no  disposition  to  speak 
for  mere  show.  Great  directness  and  brevity  of  utterance  char- 
acterised all  the  debates.  Several  of  the  most  useful  members 
were  ruling  elders  who  manifested  great  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Church,  and  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  aff"airs  of  the  body. 
A  most  delightful  spirit  pervaded  all  the  proceedings.  We 
believe  not  a  word  was  spoken  that  gave  pain  to  any  member. 
It  was  manifest  that  every  man  had  confidence  in  every  other 
man  upon  the  floor.  One  new  arrangement  of  the  devotional 
exercises  was  adopted  with  very  happy  eff'ect.  Instead  of  the 
customary  half-hour  of  worship  at  the  beginning  of  business, 
there  was  only  the  usual  opening  prayer  by  the  Moderator. 
But  the  last  half-hour  of  the  morning  session  was  always 
occupied  in  prayer  and  praise.  As  Dr.  William  Brown  well 
expressed  it,  from  whose  Synod  (Virginia)  the  idea  of  this  new 
arrangement  was  taken:  "We  take  a  precious  old  hymn  and  a 
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precious  old  tune,  and  when  the  whole  Assembly  join  in,  it 
makes  a  grand  swell  of  praise  that  does  the  heart  good."  Yes  ! 
it  was  better  music  than  "  Jubal,  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  organ,"  ever  made.  And  the  prayers  were  so 
refreshing  after  the  toil  of  our  work  was  done;  for  there  is  no 
more  exhausting  labor  that  we  ever  knew,  than  that  of  sitting 
for  hours  together,  earnestly  taking  part  in  all  that  an  earnest 
body  of  church-representatives  are  saying  and  doing.  And  then, 
ordinarily,  all  the  Assembly  were  present,  and  so  also  the  con- 
gregation was  full.  No  man  who  was  in  the  Memphis  Assembly, 
and  may  happen  to  be  at  Nashville  next  fall,  will  be  apt  to  favor 
a  return  to  the  old  order  for  the  daily  devotions. 
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•  VISITORS    OF   THE    ASSEMBLY, 


We  were  gratified  with  the  presence  and  conversation  of 
several  well-known  and  beloved  brethren,  not  commissioners,  as 
Dr.  Waddel,  of  the  Synod  of  Memphis,  Dr.  Lyon,  of  the  Synod 
of  Mississippi,  Dr.  Ross,  of  the  Synod  of  Nashville,  and  Dr.  B. 
M.  Smith,  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  And  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  meeting  again  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Anderson,  of  St. 
Louis;  and  also  that  ''mighty  man  of  valor"  in  our  former 
•ecclesiastical  ranks;  that  earnest  and  able  defender  of  the 
€hurch's  freedom  of  the  State;  that  eloquent  and  edifying 
expounder  of  the  redemption  revealed  "at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners;"  that  large-hearted  and  open-handed  dispenser 
of  needful  relief  to  so  many  of  our  suffering  ministers  and  people 
all  over  this  famine-stricken  region,  Stuart  Robinson,  whose 
name  shines  and  must  ever  shine  brightly  without  any  title.  It 
has  been  said  that  "his  enemies  find  him  a  hard  man  to  kill." 
He  has  gone  through  labors  and  conflicts  for  six  years  past 
enough  to  wear  out  any  ordinary  constitution.  But  his  noble 
physical  frame,  fit  tenement  of  his  great  intellect  and  his  big 
heart,  shows  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  God  bless  our  honored  and 
beloved  brother,  and  spare  his  invaluable  life  for  long  years  to 
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PEOPLE   AND  PASTORS    OF   MEMPHIS. 

The  good  people  of  Memphis  gave  our  Assembly  a  royal 
reception.  Their  hospitality  seemed  to  know  no  hounds.  What 
a  thriving  and  growing  city  it  is !  Our  brethren  Stedman,  With- 
erspoon,  and  Sample,  have  a  field  of  labor  whose  importance  can 
not  be  overstated. 


OPENING    SERMON. 

In  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Memphis,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1866,  our  sixth  General  Assembly  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  George  Howe,  D.  D.,  from  Zechariah  iv.  6, 
7,  10:  "This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Zerubbabel,  saying, 
Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  Who  art  thou,  0  great  mountain  ?  before  Zerubbabel 
thou  shalt  become  a  plain :  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  headstone 
thereof  with  shoutings,  crying,  Grace,  grace  unto  it.  For  who  hath 
despised  the  day  of  small  things?  for  they  shall  rejoice,  and  shall 
see  the  plummet  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel  with  those  seven : 
they  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the 
whole  earth."  The  discourse  was  not  only  very  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  but  very  instructive  and  comforting.  The  points 
considered  "were,  first,  Jehovah's  love  to  his  people,  which  in  no 
circumstances  we  are  permitted  to  doubt;  secondly,  the  all-Avise 
and  almighty  providence  of  God  which  is  pledged  to  sustain  the 
Church  he  has  founded  upon  the  earth;  and  thirdly,  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  which  works  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  but  exerts 
itself  pecuharly  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  It  was  a  most  aff'ecting 
parallel  the  preacher  drew  betwixt  the  Hebrew  captivps  returned 
to  Jerusalem  and  called  on  to  rise  and  rebuild,  and  our  desolated 
land,  our  impoverished  people,  our  dwellings  burned  with  fire, 
our  Rachels  weeping  for  their  sons  slain  in  battle,  our  destitute 
widows  and  orphans  in  hundreds  and  thousands,  our  church 
edifices  in  ruins,  and  our  public  charitable  endowments  scattered 
to  the  winds;  and  yet  we,  called  also  to  educate  our  youth,  to 
train  a  ministry,  to  replant  and  reestablish  the  Church  amongst 
our  people  without  distinction  of  race,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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bear  some  humble  part  in  propagating  the  blessed  gospel  abroad. 
Blessed  is  the  privilege  of  being  co-workers  with  God,  great  the 
responsibility  of  it ;  but  cheerful  is  the  hope  and  unfailing  the 
trust  with  which  we  may  and  must  rise  and  address  ourselves  to 
the  work  before  us.  Not  despising  the  day  of  small  things ;  not 
appalled  by  the  great  mountain  of  difficulties  that  rises  before 
our  Zerubbabels,  high  and  broad  and  rugged;  not  ceasing  to 
build  because  w^e  feel  poor  and  weak ;  but  hoping  in  God  and 
trusting  in  his  Spirit's  power,  he  shall  in  his  good  time  by  his 
blessing  bring  forth  the  headstone  with  shoutings,  crying,  Grace, 
grace,  unto  it. 


ORGANISATION. 


Dr.  Howe  took  the  Moderator's  chair,  with  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Joseph  B.  Wilson  and  William  Brown,  the  Stated  and  the 
Permanent  Clerks  of  the  body,  one  on  each  side  of  him.  Nomi- 
nations for  the  new  Moderator  being  called".  Dr.  John  B.  Adger, 
of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Kerr,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Memphis,  were  named.  The  former  begged  to 
decline  the  nomination,  and  moved  that  the  vote  for  Dr.  Kerr  be 
taken  by  acclamation,  which  was  carried.  In  like  manner,  the 
Rev.  William  Flinn,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hopewell,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Graham,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  were 
nominated  for  Temporary  Clerk ;  but  the  name  of  the  latter  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  former  was  elected  by  acclamation.  And  so 
was  the  Assembly  very  speedily  and  very  happily  provided  with 
its  new  officers.  We  have  never  attended  an  Assembly  more 
favored  in  its  Moderator  than  the  one  at  Memphis.  Dr.  Kerr 
presided  with  ability,  impartiality,  diligence,  and  dignity.  He 
must  have  endeared  himself  to  every  member  of  the  body,  and 
when  immediately  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  and 
before  many  of  the  members  had  left  the  city,  he  was  suddenly 
called  to  see  an  only  and  beloved  boy  lie  down  on  the  bed  of 
death,  there  was  not  one  heart,  we  know  well,  amongst  all  his 
brethren  that  v/as  not  melted  in  sorrow  sympathetic  with  his  own. 

VOL.  XVIII.,   NO.  1. — 8. 
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REPORTS   OF   THE   DEBATES. 

The  reports  made  of  the  discussions  in  the  Memphis  Assembly 
were  extremely  unsatisfactory.  We  have  read  none  in  any  of  the 
religious  papers  that  constitute  any  considerable  improvement 
upon  the  representations  of  the  secular  papers  on  the  spot; 
although  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  leave  out 
all  their  ridiculous,  if  not  all  their  erroneous  statements.  At 
the  close  of  the  sessions,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Adger,  it  was 

'^ Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  next  Assembly  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  appointing  a  Reporter  with  a  salary  of 
$ — ,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  body 
and  report  its  proceedings." 

We  consider  this  a  practical  measure  of  great  importance. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION. 

The  Chairman  presented,  first,  the  revised  Rules  of  Parliamen- 
tary Order;  next,  the  revised  Canons  of  Discipline;  and  lastly, 
the  revised  Form  of  Government.  They  were  taken  up  in  this 
order,  and,  after  emendations,  adopted,  and  sent  down  to  the 
Presbyteries,  each  part  as  a  separate  overture  for  their  adoption, 
the  Committee  being  allowed  first  to  make,  verbal  changes  in  it. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  PubHcation  was  directed  to  publish 
an  edition  as  early  as  practicable  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  and 
to  send  a  copy  to  the  stated  clerk  of  each  Presbytery.  The 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  were  tendered  to  the  Committee  for 
their  fidelity  and  ability.  As  we  understand  the  case,  the 
Presbyteries  can  only  vote  to  accept  or  to  reject  each  of  these 
documents.  At  the  same  time,  where  a  Presbytery  is  favorable 
to  either  of  them  generally,  and  desires  to  accept  it  with  emend- 
ations, it  appears  to  us  desirable  that  such  Presbytery  should 
overture  the  next  General  Assembly  to  send  down  the  book 
again,  so  amended,  to  the  Presbyteries  for  another  consideration. 
It  likewise  seems  to  us  that  instead  of  ordering  the  publication 
of  these  documents  by  the  Committee  at  Richmond,  and  their 
sale  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
sending  for  them,  it  would  have  been  a  wiser,  more  economical. 
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and  more  successful  arrangement,  had  the  Assembly  requested 
the  publication  of  these  books  by  our  different  church  papers. 
Not  one  of  them  would  have  declined;  and  in  this  way  the 
Report  would  have  gained  access,  not  only  to  every  minister,  but 
to  every  ruling  elder.  As  it  is,  we  fear  many  of  both  classes 
will  neglect  to  send  for  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
these  documents  in  time  to  vote  intelligently  concerning  them  at 
the  autumn  meetings  of  Presbytery,  e 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH   OF   THE    REPORT. 

The  history  of  this  revision,  as  reported  by  the  chairman,  is 
as  follows :  Just  ten  years  ago,  namely,  at  the  Assembly  which 
met  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  com- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  Thornwell  was  chairman, 
and  much  labor  employed  upon  it  by  several  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  undivided  Church.  At  our  own  Assembly  in  Augusta,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  revise  both  the  Form  of  Government 
and  Book  of  Disciphne.  It  consisted  of  J.  H.  Thornwell,  R.  L. 
Dabney,  B.  M.  Smith,  J.  B.  Adger,  E.  T.  Baird,  ministers;  W. 
P.  Webb,  T.  C.  Perrin,  W.  L.  Mitchell,  Job  Johnstone,  and  J. 
G.  Shepherd,  ruling  elders.  Death  having  made  sad  inroads 
upon  their  number,  the  Committee  was  reorganised  at  the  As- 
sembly of  1863,  and  made  to  stand  as  follows :  Jno.  B.  Adger, 
R.  L.  Dabney,  B.  M.  Smith,  E.  T.  Baird,  T.  E.  Peck,  B.  M. 
Palmer,  ministers ;  and  W.  P.  Webb,  T.  C.  Perrin,  W.  L. 
Mitchell,  J.  G.  Shepherd,  and  W.  P.  Finley,  ruling  elders.  The 
Committee  met  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  first  revised  the  General 
Rules  of  Order,  classifying  them  under  heads  for  convenience  of 
reference  by  moderators  and  by  members  of  the  courts.  After- 
wards they  took  up  the  Book  of  Discipline,  as  it  came  to  them 
from  the  hand  of  the  lamented  Thornwell.  They  introduced 
into  it  a  chapter  of  the  discipline  of  the  baptized  non-communi- 
cating members,  and  they  stated  more  fully  and  completely  the 
doctrine  of  censure  in  its  various  forms  of  admonition,  suspen- 
sion, excommunication,  and  deposition.  After  this,  they  began 
to  work  upon  the  Form  of  Government,  agreed  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  work,  blocked  out  several  of  the  chapters,  and 
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then  committed  the  writing  of  it  to  Dr.  Baird.  He  wrought 
upon  it  with  his  accustomed  energy,  industry,  and  ability;  wrote 
and  rewrote  it  five  several  times ;  and  when  the  Committee  met 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  the 
MS.  was  there  with  its  author,  and  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  Committee's  Revised  Form.  Drs.  Dabney  and  Smith, 
Dr.  Baird,  Professor  Peck,  with  the  chairman,  and  also,  by 
invitation,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Atkinson,  President  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  were  present.  They  went  de  novo  and  with  great  care 
and  labor  over  the  whole  ground  previously  traversed.  In  every 
case,  their  conclusions  were  unanimous.  They  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Memphis.  There  they  took  pains  to  induce  all  who 
felt  any  interest  in  their  work  to  meet  at  the  Committee's  room 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  improvements.  This  effort  was 
much  facilitated  by  the  printed  copies  of  the  report  as  agreed  on 
at  Prince  Edward,  which  had  been  furnished  to  every  member  of 
the  Assembly.  Many  brethren  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  the  Committee  in  perfecting  their  report  upon 
the  Form  of  Government  before  it  should  be  finally  submitted  to 
the  Assembly.  Many  precious  hours  of  the  Assembly's  time 
were  thus  saved,  because  it  was  easier  and  better  to  discuss 
difiiculties  with  brethren  privately  than  publicly.  Generally 
the  result  of  these  private  conferences  was  either  that  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  suggestion  of  their  visitor,  or  convinced  him 
that  they  ought  not  to  adopt  it.  Constant  and  assiduous  labor 
was  thus  devoted  to  the  work  at  every  interval  of  the  Assembly's 
meetings.  Not  less  than  five  hundred  emendations,  counting 
them  all,  great  and  small,  were  made  at  Memphis,  but  nearly  all 
in  this  private  way.  The  result  was  that  in  the  Assembly, 
there  was  comparatively  no  debate  upon  the  report.  And  thus 
perhaps  not  less  than  twenty  brethren,  from  first  to  last,  made 
substantive  contributions  to  the  preparation  of  this  report,  as 
finally  presented  to  the  Assembly. 

We  think  it  was  a  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Memphis 
Assembly  very  much  to  its  credit,  that  the  body  was  so  faithful 
in  the  examination  of  this  report.  Not  one  murmur  of  im- 
patience ever  broke,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  the  lips  of  any 
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member.  Day  after  day,  when  the  business  came  up  in  its 
turn,  every  minister  and  every  ruling  elder  drew  out  his  copy  of 
the  report  as  printed ;  listened  carefully  to  every  word  read  by 
the  chairman ;  considered  with  attention  the  reasons  offered  for 
any  changes  made ;  followed  him  with  the  keenest  eyes  and  the 
sharpest  ears  as  he  proceeded  from  page  to  page ;  the  rusthng 
leaves  of  their  numerous  copies  seeming  to  warn  him,  as  he  went 
along,  how  many  close  observers  were  taking  note  of  every  turn 
he  might  make ;  until  at  length  the  immense  labor  was  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  the  work  adopted  with  almost 
complete  unanimity. 

THE   PROPOSED    FORM   OF   GOVERNMENT. 


M 


Taking  up  this  part  of  the  report,  to  examine  it  a  little  in 
detail,  we  notice  that  the  whole  of  chapter  i.  of  present  Form  is 
omitted.  Dr.  Baird  said  well,  the  reason  of  this  omission  was 
that  the  chapter  was  nothing  but  "  an  apology  for  our  being 
Presbyterians."  Moreover,  whoever  will  look  carefully  and 
candidly  at  this  chapter  must  discover  that  it  smacks  in  sundry 
places  very  disagreeably  of  Congregationalism,  and  also  that  the 
principles  of  value  which  it  does  hold  forth,  are  all  contained  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Form. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  proposed  Form  presents  us  with  a 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  church  government,  under  five  heads, 
which  appears  to  exhaust  the  whole  of  it.  The  various  para- 
graphs of  this  chapter  give  precise  definitions  of  each  of  these 
five  heads,  viz. :  1.  The  Church;  2.  Its  members;  3.  Its  officers; 
4.  Its  courts;  5.  Its  orders. 

The  second  chapter  gives  us,  in  four  sections,  our  Presbyterian 
doctrine  in  full  respecting  the  first  of  these  heads.  From  the 
Westminster  Form  is  borrowed  that  sublime  scriptural  statement 
of  the  kingship  and  headship  of  Christ.  The  jus  divinum  pres- 
hyterii  is  distinctly  declared.  The  Church,  considered  in  the 
threefold  aspect  of  universal,  denominational,  and  particular,  is 
defined.  Church  power  is  set  forth  according  to  its  nature  and 
limitations  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures.     And  the  congrega- 
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tion  (as  the  proposed  Form  uniformly  styles  a  particular  church, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness,)  is  fully  set  forth. 

The  third  chapter,  we  think,  will  strongly  commend  itself  to 
the  Church  generally,  for  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  the 
little  ones  of  the  flock. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  in  full  of  teaching  elders  or  minis- 
ters of  the  word,  whose  office  is  the  first  in  the  Church,  both  for 
dignity  and  usefulness ;  of  ruling  elders,  who  are  (as  well  as 
ministers)  true  scriptural  presbyters ;  and  of  deacons,  whose 
jurisdiction  is  not  over  persons,  but  only  over  things,  who  are 
not  charged  with  the  government  of  the  church,  or  the  care  of 
souls,  but  of  ecclesiastical  goods  and  tables,  viz.,  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  of  the  minister,  and  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  common  impres- 
sion with  those  not  well  acquainted  Avith  these  subjects,  that  to 
serve  the  communicants  with  the  bread  and  the  wine  is  the 
business  only  of  the  elders.  In  fact,  many  suppose  that  is  the 
chiefest  part  of  their  service.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  no  part 
whatever  of  the  elder's  office,  as  such.  To  the  minister  alone 
belongs  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Any  hand  may 
pass  the  bread  or  the  wine  after  they  are  delivered  to  the 
communicants  by  the  minister.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
elders  and  deacons  both  assist  at  the  table,  as  Pardovan  tells  us. 
Book  I.,  Title  viii ;  Book  II.,  Title  iv. 

We  do  not  understand  the  proposed  Form  as  exclusively 
affixing  this  service  to  the  office  of  the  deacon.  We  should 
oppose  any  such  view  of  the  diaconate.  But  we  believe  that 
deacons  may  serve  the  Lord's  table  as  well  as  the  other  two 
tables  named.  And  we  like  any  measure  that  will  help  to  set 
before  the  Church  her  teaching  elders  and  her  ruling  el(Jers  in 
their  true  positions — the  former  charged  with  that  highest  of  all 
offices — ■jj'reac/ww^  both  in  the  word  and  in  the  sacraments ;  and 
the  latter  charged  with  ruHng  the  Church,  and  not  with  serving 
tables  any  more  than  the  other  class  of  presbyters. 

The  appointment  by  the  sessions  of  godly  women  to  the 
diaconal  functions,  is  allowed  under  the  proposed  Form.  We 
rejoice  at  it.  Protestants  greatly  need  such  an  institution. 
The  Scriptures,  we  believe,  call  for  it. 
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The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  courts  of  the  Church.  The 
proposed  Form  defines  the  quorum  so  as  that  the  presence  of 
both  classes  of  elders  is  necessary  in  every  court.  We  believe 
this  is  right.  It  accords  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  whole 
system.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  observed  that  no  one  could 
maintain  that  the  proceedings  of  any  court  would  necessarily  be 
invalidated  in  any  case  where  the  ruling  elders  might  all  be 
absent.  The  definition  of  the  quorum  is  designed  merely  to  set 
forth  what  is  needful  to  constitute  a  regular  Church  court,  but 
irregularity  and  invalidity  are  not  the  same  thing. 

The  proposed  Form  adopts  very  fully  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical 
commissions,  with  certain  wise  and  wholesome  limitations.  We 
believe  our  Church  is  prepared  to  adopt  very  cordially  this 
feature  of  the  proposed  Form. 

There  are  sundry  minor  regulations  proposed  in  this  chapter 
differing  from  the  arrangements  of  the  present  Form,  which  will 
commend  themselves  to  our  brethren. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  chapter  six,  which  relates  to  orders. 
We  have  observed  nothing  in  this  chapter  which  we  suppose  can 
rouse  any  opposition,  except  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the 
session  in  the  ordination  of  ruling  elders.  But  the  proposed 
Form  sets  forth  ordination  in  its  true  scriptural  light  as  the  act 
of  a  church  court,  and  it  also  sets  forth  the  church  court  in  its 
true  scriptural  right  as  composed  always  of  presbyters  of  two 
classes.  All  the  rest  is  just  a  matter  of  logic.  We  feel  confident 
that  the  necessary  conclusion  will  be  admitted  generally,  and  the 
Church  will  agree  that  the  ordination  of  ruling  elders  ought  to 
be  by  the  session.  Even  deacons  were  ordained  with  imposition 
of  hands  by  the  apostles;  and  why  should  this  ceremony  be 
omitted  in  the  case  of  elders  ?  Moreover  our  doctrine  on  this 
subject  is  not  that  of  Rome.  We  do  not  make  orders  in  any 
sense  a  sacrament.  It  does  not  belong  to  ministers  as  such. 
It  always  is  an  act  of  government  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Church. 

The  proposed  Form  closes  with  such  provision  for  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  we  must  say  appears  to  us  wise 
and  reasonable  and  safe. 
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THE   CANONS    OF    DISCIPLINE. 

There  are  only  three  points  in  this  document,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Church  has  not 
been  already  sufficiently  directed.  One  of  these  is  the  exclusion 
altogether  of  common  fame  as  an  accuser.  Dr.  Baird  said  well : 
"  This  book  is  the  constitution  of  God's  kingdom."  There  are 
two  parties  in  every  trial:  the  injured  party  and  the  offender. 
Who  is  the  injured  party  ?  Always  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
Church.  She  is  therefore  always  the  accuser,  and  every  indict- 
ment must  be  in  her  name.  The  prosecutor  may  be  a  voluntary 
or  an  appointed  one,  but  he  always  represents  the  Church.  He 
never  pursues  the  accused  as  having  injured  himself;  for  personal 
offences  do  not  come  before  the  Church  in  any  private  or  personal 
aspect,  but  only  and  always  as  sins  against  God,  and  as  offences 
against  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  honor  and  majesty  of 
her  king.  Besides,  as  Dr.  Baird  expressed  it,  "Common  fame 
is  a  fiction;"  and  he  might  have  added  she  deals  very  much 
in  fictions.  But  the  Church  is  a  reality,  and  can  do  and  ought 
to  do  her  own  accusing  just  as  the  State  always  does.  When- 
ever the  occasion  arises,  if  there  be  no  voluntary  prosecutor, 
the  court,  moved  by  injurious  reports  affecting  the  Christian 
character  of  any  one  subject  to  their  authority,  must  appoint  a 
prosecutor.  Here  all  is  substantial  and  all  is  plain.  "Common 
fame,"  said  Dr.  Baird,  "has  always  been  a  hindrance  to  the 
Church  and  a  disgrace.  I  believe  there  was  no  man  on  the 
Committee  who  was  not  desirous  of  getting  it  out  of  the 
book." 

A  second  point  is  the  provision  for  involuntary  demission  of 
the  ministry,  eldership,  or  dcaconship.  It  is  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  voluntary  demission  which  is  also  provided  for 
in  certain  cases. 

The  third  point  is  that  while  the  new  Canon  prescribes  that 
the  members  of  inferior  courts,  when  a  case  goes  up  to  the  court 
above,  shall  not  lose  their  right  of  voting,  yet  either  of  the 
original  parties  may  challenge  any  member  of  the  inferior  court. 
The  question  arising  thus,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  all 
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those  members  of  the  superior  court  who  are  not  members  of  the 
inferior.     It  is  an  excellent  rule  and  commends  itself. 


RULES    OF   PARLIAMENTARY   ORDER. 

The  new  book  classifies  these  rules.  This  is  a  great  improve- 
ment. It  also  abolishes  ^Hhe  previous  question,''  and  gives  us 
instead  ^Hhe  question;''  which  is  perhaps  another  improvement. 

We  have  endeavored  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
main  points  of  supposed  improvement  in  these  documents.  If  he 
be  only  a  member  of  the  Church,  but  still  more  if  he  be  an  office 
bearer,  let  him  procure  and  study  the  book  for  himself.  How 
can  any  minister  or'  elder  who  may  be  at  the  autumn  meeting 
of  Presbytery  and  be  required  to  vote,  neglect  so  sacred  an 
obligation?  But  apart  from  this,  and  in  whatsoever  way  the 
question  is  then  to  be  decided,  let  the  transmission  of  this  over- 
ture from  our  highest  court,  become  the  occasion  to  every 
minister,  elder,  deacon,  and  member  of  oux  Church  for  a  fresh 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  Church  Govern- 
ment as  must  be  presented  clearly  before  him  by  a  careful  study 
and  comparison  of  the  present  Book  with  the  one  proposed  for 
adoption. 

DOMESTIC    MISSIONS. 

The  Report  from  the  Executive  Committee,  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  is  a  document  that  must  live  in 
our  Church's  history.  Dr.  William  Brown  says  of  it:  "Hap- 
pening to  look  over  the  Assembly,  I  saw  the  tears  flowing  down 
the  cheeks  of  many  of  our  dear  brethren,  ministers  and  elders 
and  others  in  the  congregation,  as  the  trials  our  brethren  and 
people  are  called  to  pass  through  were  recounted."  But  the 
pathos  of  the  report  was  not  its  sole  power.  It  was  instinct 
with  humble  faith  and  lively  hope.  There  was  wisdom  and 
courage  and  zeal  in  every  paragraph.  The  work  assigned  to 
the  Committee  had  been  three-fold:  to  support  the  pastors  in 
our  impoverished  churches ;  to  repair  or  rebuild  houses  of  wor- 
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ship;  to  send  the  gospel  to  destitute  sections.  The  first  was 
the  most  urgent;  for  many  of  our  churches  were  completely 
prostrate  and  their  ministers  in  extreme  destitution.  The  Synod 
of  Virginia  was  altogether  the  greatest  sufferer  at  that  time; 
South  Carolina,  or  perhaps  Georgia,  stood  second;  North  Carolina 
was  fourth  on  the  roll  of  destitution.  Alabama  suffered  little 
from  the  direct  effects  of  the  war,  but  had  its  full  share  of  the 
poverty  resulting  from  the  general  prostration.  The  Synods  of 
Mississippi,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Arkansas,  were  greatly 
distressed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  war,  but  were  restored  to 
comparative  comfort  and  strength  before  its  close.  Texas  suf- 
fered least  of  all ;  but  its  churches  had  always  been  feeble — most 
of  them  mission  churches.  % 

But  by  the  blessing  of  God,  through  the  oblations  of  our  own 
people,  and  the  unsolicited  but  most  generous  aid  of  kind  friends 
in  Kentucky  and  Baltimore,  every  known  case  of  pressing  want 
amongst  our  brethren  had  been  so  far  relieved  as  to  enable  them 
to  stand  at  their  posts.  The  sums  of  money  furnished  were  from 
$50  to  $300,  and  the  whole  amount  thus  employed  was  upwards 
of  $23,000. 

The  Committee  next  addressed  themselves  to  aiding  to  repair 
or  rebuild  churches.  Between  ninety  and  one  hundred  church 
edifices  had  been  either  seriously  injured  or  entirely  destroyed — 
about  one  half  of  them  in  Virginia.  Sixteen  of  these  Virginia 
churches,  three  in  South  Carolina,  six  in  Georgia,  and  one  in 
each  of  the  Synods  of  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Memphis,  and  Arkansas — in  all  thirty — had  been  aided  by  ap- 
propriations varying  from  $100  to  $1100,  and  amounting  in  all 
to  about  $8000.  Every  application  for  aid  had  been  granted, 
except  the  two  latest ;  and  in  all  but  one  case,  to  the  full  amount 
asked.  Many  of  the  congregations  had  rebuilt  their  own  houses, 
or  got  aid  from  sympathising  friends  at  the  North.  Many  more, 
however,  have  yet  to  commence  the  work  of  rebuilding.  At 
least  $6,000  is  needed  in  Virginia,  and  at  least  $12,000  for  the 
whole  of  our  territory. 

In  the  third  department  of  their  work,  the  Committee  found 
themselves  unable  to  proceed  more  than  a  very  few  steps  for  the 
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want  of  funds.  In  the  Synods  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  are  many  vacant  and  feeble  churches  that  must  be 
supplied  with  the  word.  The  Committee,  through  Dr.  Wilson, 
presented  a  doleful  picture  of  the  consequences  of  drought  and 
other  causes  upon  many  sections  of  our  territory.  It  was  a  dark 
future  that  spread  itself  before  us.  Impoverished  and  depressed 
churches  and  starving  ministers  presented  themselves  to  view  all 
over  our  land.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

1.  The  most  rigid  economy  and  the  most  self-denying  labors 
must  be  practised  by  our  ministers,  and  they  must  resort  for  the 
present  emergency  to  every  kind  of  lawful  and  suitable  "tent- 
making."  And  our  congregations  must  all  make  sacrifices  for 
the  common  good.  And  our  ruling  elders  must  do  in  and  for 
our  vacant  churches  what  the  Book  prescribes.  And  Sunday- 
schools  both  for  whites  and  blacks,  and  other  measures  of  like 
character,  must  be  employed  to  alleviate  as  far  as  possible  the 
general  religious  destitution. 

2.  Proper  efforts  must  be  made  to  raise  the  requisite  funds. 
We  need  $50,000  to  sustain  feeble  churches,  and  erect  houses  of 
worship.  Poor  as  we  are,  we  can  raise  this  amount.  A  very 
small  sum  from  each  church-member  would  sufiice.  Let  us  have 
collections  every  Lord's  day  in  every  Church.  Let  us  have  a 
special  annual  collection  in  all  the  churches.  There  is  no  ground 
for  despondency.  Our  Master's  resources  are  boundless.  If  we 
are  but  true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Head,  the  same  Providence 
will  bring  us  out  of  these  straits  which  brought  us  into  them. 
Our  afflictions  are  only  tokens  of  our  Father's  love. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions, 
presented  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Cunningham,  was  altogether  responsive 
to  these  earnest  and  cheering  views. 

DR.    J.    LEIGIITON   WILSON'S   MEMORIAL. 

The  object  of  this  memorial  was  to  have  a  central  Sustentation 
and  Advisory  Committee  substituted  by  the  Assembly  for  its 
Executive  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions. 

Dr.  Wilson  urged,  1.  That  the  present  Committee  had  no 
definite  and  fixed  character  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Church. 
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Some  looked  upon  it  as  merely  a  financial  agency  for  aiding  the 
weak  from  the  contributions  of  the  strong  Presbyteries;  others 
regarded  it  as  having  both  ecclesiastical  and  financial  functions. 
2.  That  no  Committee  of  the  Assembly  could  carry  on  the 
whole  Domestic  Missionary  work  in  our  wide  bounds.  3.  That 
the  Assembly  really  had  no  field  for  such  a  Committee  regarded 
as  an  aggressive  evangelistic  agency,  for  the  whole  ground  of  our 
domestic  territory  is  covered  by  the  Presbyteries.  4.  That  for 
the  present  at  least,  our  great  work  is  rather  to  sustain  our 
present  churches  than  to  establish  new  ones. 

The  functions  of  the  Committee  which  he  proposed,  were  to 
be  strictly  financial  and  advisory.  To  the  Presbyteries  must  be 
reserved  the  entire  absolute  control  of  all  missionary  operations 
within  their  bounds.  There  would  be  upon  this  plan  but  one 
treasury,  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyteries  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  Church.  The  object  is  to  unite  the  whole 
body  in  one  close  compact  brotherhood.  The  Presbyteries  must 
appoint  and  direct  the  missionaries,  and  to  the  Presbyteries  alone 
must  these  missionaries  be  responsible.  But  the  Committee  must 
decide  what  amount  can  be  appropriated  for  each  Presbytery  out 
of  the  common  fund.  It  would  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the 
older  and  stronger  Presbyteries  would  always  contribute  more 
than  they  could  draw  out.  The  chairman  of  the  respective 
Presbyterial  Domestic  Missionary  Committees  must  be  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Presbyteries  and  the  central  Committee. 
He  must  be  a  corresponding  member  of  that  central  agency. 
That  Committee  must  have  a  code  of  by-laws,  to  be  altered  or 
amended  from  year  to  year  by  the  Assembly  whenever  neces- 
sary. 

Such  is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Memorial.  Its  author 
urged  it  upon  the  Assembly  by  various  considerations.  It  was 
committed  to  the  Standing  Committee.  Dr.  Rice,  from  that 
Committee,  presented  its  report.  It  represented  the  Presbyte- 
ries as  having  complete  original  control  of  their  own  bounds,  but 
the  Assembly  as  the  common  bond  of  union  and  life  betwixt 
them  all.  This  function  demanded  some  executive  agency.  It 
recommended  the  substitution  asked  for  by  the  memorialist,  and 
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provided  for  the  new  Committee  a  constitution  agreeable  to  the 
principles  he  had  set  forth. 

Objection  was  made  to  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
respected  and  beloved  Secretary  had  urged  the  adoption  of  his 
plan.  It  was  also  insisted  that  our  present  machinery  was  good 
enough — the  deficiency  amongst  us  being  simply  of  life.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  rights  of  Presbyteries  were  fully  acknowledged 
in  the  constitution  prescribed,  but  that  a  central  agency  to  whom 
all  Domestic  Missionary  contributions  in  our  Church  must  be 
made,  would  provoke  objections,  and  divide  us  without  any 
necessity.  We  ought  to  act  together.  There  was  no  need  of 
rousing  the  opposition  of  the  Presbyteries,  some  of  which  would 
insist  on  doing  their  own  work  entirely.  Having  got  rid  of  the 
incumbrance  of  the  old  Beards,  and  being  furnished  with  that 
simple  executive  agency  which  we  all  agree  in,  what  we  have  to 
do  is  just  to  objectify  Domestic  Missions  as  we  have  done  Foreign 
Missions,  and  set  clearly  before  the  Church's  eye  this  part  of 
her  duty,  and  she  will  come  up  to  the  work. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Rice  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the  Assembly  would  not  enjoin  upon  the  unwilling  Presby- 
teries to  send  all  their  funds  to  the  central  Committee,  but  only 
to  take  up  in  each  church  a  collection  for  that  Committee,  and 
also  to  report  their  doings  to  the  Assembly  through  the  Susten- 
tation  Committee,  with  a  view  to  an  exhibition  at  once  of  what 
the  whole  Church  is  accomplishing.  Thus  amended,  the  Stand- 
ing Committee's  Report  was  adopted. 

We  believe  the  Master's  blessing  is  crowning  the  efforts  of  his 
servants.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  determination  all  over 
the  Church  to  sustain  the  Sustentation  Committee.  It  has  thus 
far  been  enabled  to  do  all  that  has  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
What  with  the  contributions  of  our  own  churches  and  the  gen- 
erous help  bestowed  on  us  from  our  good  brethren  outside,  our 
treasury  has  been  adequate  thus  far  to  every  reasonable  demand. 
We  believe  the  tone  of  principle  and  of  feeling  upon  this  subject 
never  has  been  so  high  in  our  Church  at  large  as  at  the  present 
time.  As  a  specimen  of  the  prevailing  sentiment,  let  us  state 
that  one  Presbytery  in  the  Synod  of  South  Carohna,  which  is  now 
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very  poor,  has  resolved  that  it  will  still  prosecute  the  cultivation 
of  its  own  field  and  not  ask  aid  from  the  central  Committee,  but 
that  to  realise  the  communion  of  saints,  it  will  henceforth  of  its 
poverty  send  one-tenth  of  all  its  Domestic  Missionary  collections 
to  the  Sustentation  Committee;  while  another  taking  the  same 
general  ground,  resolves  to  send  t(vthe  central  treasury  one-fifth 
of  all  its  receipts  for  this  object.  Both  these  appropriations  are 
to  be  in  lieu  of  the  collection  in  every  church  for  the  central 
Committee.  And  the  large  majority  of  the  Presbyteries — more 
than  four-fifths  of  them — have  cordially  and  fully  adopted  the 
Assembly's  plan. 


EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Baird  presented  the  Fifth  Annual  Keport  on  this  subject. 
The  Committee  had  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  doubts  which 
successive  Assemblies  had  thrown  around  the  question  of  contin- 
uing this  as  one  of  the  permanent  agencies  of  the  Church  for 
systematic  evangelisation.  He  went  into  some  detail  exhibiting 
the  causes,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  Assembly, 
had  operated  to  hinder  the  Committee  from  accomplishing  what 
they  had  hoped  and  desired.  He  pointed  out  sundry  evils  which 
must  result  from  our  continuing  to  have  no  central  agency  to  act 
for  the  whole  Church  and  harmonise  its  educational  efforts.  And 
disclaiming  for  the  Committee  any  purpose  of  urging  on  the  As- 
sembly their  own  continuance  as  an  agency,  he  surrendered  on 
their  behalf  the  trust  committed  to  them  into  the  hands  whence 
it  had  been  received.  His  report  was  referred  without  discussion 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education. 

To  the  same  Committee  was  also  referred  a  report  on  Bene- 
ficiary Education  from  a  Committee  which  the  Assembly  meeting 
in  Columbia,  1863,  had  appointed,  with  some  resolutions  thereto 
appended.  Of  that  Committee,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson 
was  the  chairman,  and  he  presented  the  report.  The  same 
Committee  had  reported  through  the  Chairman  to  the  Assembly 
at^  Charlotte  in  1864,  upon  the  general  subject,  favoring  the 
continuance  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Education,  and 
insisting  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  educate  her  candidates. 
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not  as  a  charity  to  them,  but  a  matter  of  justice  to  all  concerned. 
The  Charlotte  Assembly  had  adopted  the  report,  and  "earnestly 
recommended  that  it  be  published  by  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication for  general  circulation,  and  as  one  of  their  permanent 
tracts;"  and  continued  the  Committee  with  instructions  to  con- 
sider the  question  whether  the  support  of  candidates  ought  to  be 
provided  by  the  Assembly  or  by  Presbyteries,  or  in  what  other 
way.  In  1865,  at  Macon,  this  Committee  reported;  but  their 
report  after  discussion  was  recommitted,  with  instructions  to 
report  to  the  next  Assembly.  The  reason  for  recommitting 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  report  favored  the  Preahyterial 
scheme  in  preference  to  the  present  one. 

The  report  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  Memphis  pointed  out 
four  objections  to  continuing  the  Executive  Committee:  1.  The 
expense.  2.  The  responsibility  which  its  constitution  might  be 
so  interpreted  as  to  throw  upon  a  body  having  no  ecclesiastical 
power.  3.  Its  liability  to  deception  by  unworthy  candidates. 
4.  The  history  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  our  former  church 
connexion.  These  and  other  objections  might  seem  to  prove 
that  it  is  best  for  the  Presbyteries  to  manage  the  whole  business 
of  educating  candidates.  And  this  was  the  plan  which  our 
Church  in  its  early  history  sanctioned.  Experience,  however, 
seems  to  have  made  manifest  that  it  does  not  develope  the  full 
resources  of  the  Church.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  our 
fathers  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  great,  the  solemn,  the  binding  duty  of  recommending  and  of 
watching  over  candidates  for  the  ministry,  must  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  Presbyteries.  To  the  Executive  Committee,  however, 
may  be  intrusted  with  advantage  the  simple  charge  of  the 
Church's  funds  for  education,  that  it  may  equalize  in  a  meas- 
ure the  weak  and  the  strong  Presbyteries.  Accordingly,  the 
resolutions  offered  were  designed  to  continue  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  to  provide  for  it  a  constitution  which  empowers 
it  simply  to  act  as  a  disbursing  agent,  the  whole  power  of 
recommending  candidates,  and  directing  and  controlling  them, 
being  retained  for  the  Presbyteries.  It  was  also  provided  in 
these   resolutions,  that,  if  any  Presbytery  should  insist  upon 
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managing  its  own  Education  funds,  it  should  be  enjoined  never- 
theless to  take  collections  in  all  its  churches  for  the  central 
Committee,  and  also  to  report  to  the  Assembly  its  doings  in  full. 
The  resolutions,  after  considerable  discussion,  were  adopted  with 
almost  entire  unanimity. 


FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

The  Executive  Committee's  report  lamented  the  fact  that  their 
work  is  still  so  contracted  in  its  reach  and  dimensions.  Receipts 
from  all  sources  had  been  only  $9,732.  99,  of  which  $100  was 
from  an  aged  minister  and  his  wife  in  New  Jersey,  and  $350 
from  the  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson's  church  in  Louisville.  Only 
one-eighth  of  our  churches  had  contributed  anything  at  all.  It 
is  questionable  if  they  had  ever  had  the  opportunity  presented 
to  them.  If  this  be  the  fact,  pastors  and  sessions  have  assumed 
a  responsibility  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear.  Our  funds  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  meet  our  Indian  Missions ;  and  our  brethren 
have  prosecuted  their  work  under  great  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
They  are,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kingsbury,  now  eighty  years  old,  the 
founder  of  the  Mission,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hotchkin,  Cope- 
land,  Reid,  "Wright,  and  Fisk,  the  last  two  being  native  Choctaws. 
These  six  constitute  the  Choctaw  Mission.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Balentine  is  our  missionary  to  the  Chickasaws;  and  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Foreman,  our  missionary  to  the  Cherokees.  The  Rev. 
Cyrus  Byington,  who  labored  among  the  Choctaws  for  more  than 
forty  years,  has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  active  labors.  He 
will  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  completing  the  Choctaw 
Bible.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stark,  who  labored  for  nearly  twenty 
years  in  that  field,  has  removed  to  Texas.  There  are  therefore 
eight  missionaries  still  representing  our  Church  amongst  these 
tribes.  They  call  earnestly  for  two  new  missionaries  to  take  up 
the  work  of  Father  Byington  and  Mr.  Stark,  and  for  more  men 
to  reinforce  the  aged  and  worn  laborers  that  atill  cultivate  that 
field.  Who  amongst  our  younger  ministers  will  freely  consecrate 
themselves  to  this  service? 

The  Rev.  Elias  B.  Inslee,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  for 
many  years  resident  in  China,  has  been  appointed  our  mission- 
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ary  there.  He  was  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  New  York 
Board,  but  had  some  misunderstanding  with  them.  He  arrived 
in  this  country  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  He 
will  shortly  return  to  China.* 

The  Committee  recommended,  1.  United  prayer  all  over  the 
the  Church  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  every  month,  and  that  collec- 
tions be  then  taken  up.  2.  That  it  be  enjoined  upon  Sabbath- 
school  superintendents  to  endeavor  to  interest  the  children  in 
this  work.  3.  That  Presbyteries  be  enjoined  to  appoint  some  one 
of  their  members  to  represent  this  cause  in  their  bounds. 

The  Standing  Committee's  report,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Alexander,  was  an  earnest  response  to  this  document. 

With  reference  to  an  overture  from  the  Synod  of  South  Car- 
olina touching  a  mission  to  Brazil,  the  Standing  Committee 
reported  that  any  action  in  that  direction  would  be  at  this  time 
premature. 

We  have  a  very  few  observations  to  offer  upon  this  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  very  strange  that  it  should  be  found 
necessary  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  recommend  the  As- 
sembly to  enjoin  upon  Presbyteries  that  they  appoint  some  one 
of  their  number  to  represent  the  cause  in  their  own  bounds. 
Shall  we  never  rise  to  the  position  where  every  minister  will  feel 
personally  responsible  for  his  share  of  duty  to  the  heathen  world, 
and  when  every  session  will  be  alive  to  the  idea  that  their  par- 
ticular church  is  a  society  for  missions  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  How  far 
off  we  are  now  from  any  such  conception  of  our  high  calling. 
Blessed  be  the  Master's  gracious  name  that  our  Church  is  not 
denied  some  little  share  in  the  sublime  enterprise  of  Foreign 
Missions  !  It  is  unspeakably  encouraging  and  comforting  in  the 
midst  of  our  trials  that  we  are  permitted  to  bear  a  humble  part 
in  this  work,  both  among  our  Indians,  and  now  in  distant  China, 
and  in  Italy. 

And  in  the  next  place,  we  are  of  those  who  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  all-important  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Church  that  she 
rise  up  now  in  the  very  midst  of  all  her  distress  and  weakness, 
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and  attempt  great  things  for  her  Lord.  If  one  half  of  all  the 
young  brethren  in  both  our  theological  schools  were  to  offer 
themselves  for  the  Foreign  Missionary  work,  we  should  not  only 
wish  the  Committee  to  undertake  to  support  them,  but  we  should 
hail  it  as  the  brightest  sign  that  our  Lord  is  with  us  of  a  truth. 
No  little  measures,  no  narrow  spirit,  no  weak  faith,  no  ordinary 
zeal,  will  answer  for  a  Church  situated  like  ours.  Our  life  is  in 
high  though  humble  heart  and  hope.  Expecting  great  things, 
and  attempting  great  things,  we  shall  with  God's  blessing  effect 
them,  but  in  no  other  way  and  by  no  other  course  of  policy. 
We  are  in  many  respects  situated  just  like  those  of  whom  the 
prophet  said,  "But  the  people  that  do  know  their  God  shall  be 
strong  and  do  exploits."  If  our  King  and  Head  shew  us  favor, 
we  shall  rise  and  be  valiant  for  him. 


PUBLICATION. 

The  report  on  this  subject  was  very  cheering.  Dr.  Baird  had, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  assumed  the  duty  and  labor  of 
Publishing  Agent,  (for  which  his  former  life  well  qualified  him,) 
as  well  as  those  of  Secretary  of  Publication  and  Editor,  devolved 
on  him  by  the  Assembly.  The  Children  8  Friend  has  an  issue 
of  10,500  copies  for  every  number.  A  large  supply  of  the 
tracts,  tract  volumes,  and  hymns,  issued  during  the  war,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  consumed  when  Richmond  fell,  have  been 
recovered.  Three  cases  of  Bibles,  imported  from  England  during 
the  war,  which  did  jiot  reach  Richmond  previous  to  the  surrender, 
have  also  been  found.  A  debt  due  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  of  $2,500  in  gold,  had  through  their  liberality 
b)een  cancelled.  A  claim  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, nominally  against  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Keith,  of  Georgia,  but 
really  against  this  Committee,  had  been  adjusted  finally  and 
satisfactorily. 

"It  was  manifest,"  says  the  report,  "that  our  first  duty  was 
to  make  a  selection  of  w^orks  suitable  for  our  wants  from  existing 
sources.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  obtain  the  use  of  existing 
stereotype  plates  and  to  have  our  editions  struck  from  them. 
One  hundred  different  works  have  been  issued  in  this  way,  the 
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stereotyping  and  cuts  of  which  publications  would  have  cost  not 
less  than  $20,000.  Of  the  various  publications  the  aggregate 
issue  has  been  62,200  copies."  There  are  several  original  works 
by  our  brethren  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Committee's 
use. 

On  the  subject  of  Branch  Depositories,  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  each  Presbytery  induce  some  bookseller  within  reach 
of  its  bounds  to  keep  our  books  on  hand,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  churches.  Make  it  the  interest  of  booksellers  to  circulate 
these  publications,  and  there  will  be  no  diflSculty  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Books  and  tracts  suitable  for  our  unlettered  freed  people  are 
a  pressing  necessity.  "Of  all  that  has  been  done  [for  Sabbath- 
schools]  nearly  the  half  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  schools  organ- 
ised among  our  former  servants.  Our  constant  regret  has  been 
that  we  have  not  had  the  means  of  doing  more  for  them.  It 
behoves  us  as  a  Church  to  be  awake  to  this  question,  to  make 
special  exertions  to  reach  them,  and  to  publish  books  for  their 
special  good."  ;  .  ■      . 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that,  for  all  purposes,  the  re- 
ceipts were  $18,171.15,  and  the  balance  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1866, 
$2,296.79. 

The  Standing  Committee's  resolutions  were  such  as  might 
have  been  looked  for  concerning  so  encouraging  a  report,  ahd 
were  unanimously  adopted.  The  cheapness  and  beauty  of  the 
publications,  as  well  as  the  judgment  evinced  in  the  selection  of 
the  books,  were  especially  commended;  the  publication  was 
urged  of  works  designed  expressly  for  the  freedmen ;  and  the 
remarkable  success  vouchsafed  to  this  Committee  made  the 
special  subject  of  thanks  to  God. 
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THE   REVISION   OF    PSALMS   AND   HYMNS. 

Majority  and  minority  reports  were  presented.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  special  Committee  on  the  subject, 
which  reported  through  its  chairman.  Prof.  Woodrow,  the  minor- 
ity report  and  other  papers  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Revision,  and  they  were  directed  to  incorporate  in  the  Book  of 
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Psalms  not  less  than  fifty  from  the  version  used  in  the  Scottish 
churches.  They  were  empowered  to  add  or  omit  particular 
psalms  or  hymns,  and  make  changes  of  phraseology  at  their 
discretion;  the  psalms  or  hymns  to  be  added  might  be  one 
hundred  or  more,  provided  that  the  whole  number  published 
should  not  be  made  greater  than  in  the  present  Book.  And  the 
Committee  of  Revision  were  directed  to  send  forth  the  work  as 
early  as  possible. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Dod,  author  of  the  minority  report,  but  not  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  was,  on  motion,  allowed  to  speak.  He 
had  bestowed  three  or  four  hours  daily  for  a  long  time  upon  the 
collection  he  presented.  He  thought  we  needed  a  book  larger 
and  not  smaller  than  the  present.  Only  one  hundred  and  ten 
hymns  have  been  added  from  the  rich  stores  in  existence,  while 
many  more  than  that  number  had  been  left  out. 

Dr.  Howe  moved  to  strike  out  the  hymn  beginning  "  Oh  thou 
that  driest  the  mourner's  tear,"  being  the  production  of  a  very 
licentious  man,  Tom  Moore. 

Dr.  Palmer  would  regret  very  much  parting  with  this  hymn, 
even  if  the  devil  wrote  it.     It  is  a  favorite  hymn  in  his  church. 

Dr.  Howe's  motion  was  lost. 

Dr.  Hutchison  (ruling  elder)  moved  that  the  whole  of  the 
Psalms  (Scottish  version)  be  incorporated.  It  might  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  union  we  all  desired  to  see  of  tnvo 
great  Presbyterian  families. 

Professor  Woodrow  sang  those  songs  in  his  boyhood;  he  loved 
them;  but  he  thought  fifty  of  them  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  our  Church.     The  motion  was  lost. 

We  confess  to  a  strong  sympathy  with  Dr.  Howe  in  his  wish 
that  Tom  Moore  should  have  no  hand  in  guiding  the  devotions 
of  the  sanctuary  of  God  amongst  us,  and  to  some  surprise  at  the 
sentiment  uttered  by  Dr.  Palmer.  It  must  be  felt  to  be  shocking 
by  every  Christian  heart,  that  Satan  or  any  of  his  servants 
should  be  accepted  by  us  as  the  ministers  of  our  worship.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  churches  where  the  service  of  song  is  managed 
and  controlled  by  wicked  men  and  ungodly  women.  But  this  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  lamentable  abuse.     Yet  here  a 
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licentious  poet  is  declared  by  the  Assembly's  vote  to  be  an  alto- 
gether acceptable  leader  of  God's  praise  in  our  churches,  and 
the  idea  is  expressed  from  favorite  lips  that  if  he  were  many 
time  more  wicked  and  ungodly,  even  if  he  were  as  much  so  as 
the  arch-fiend  himself,  that  circumstance  would  constitute  no 
objection  to  the  production  in  question.  And  this,  whilst  there 
are  hundreds  of  hymns,  the  utterances  of  truly  devout  hearts, 
and  admitted  by  all  to  be  every  way  desirable  additions  to  our 
book,  that  cannot  be  introduced  for  want  of  room. 


SYSTEMATIC   BENEVOLENCE. 


This  subject  came  up  in  two  ways:  the  first,  in  a  resolution 
offered  by  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Jordan;  and  secondly,  in  the  report 
of  the  Standing  Committee.  The  resolution  was  as  follows: 
'^Resolved,  That  our  Presbyteries  be  directed  to  make  it  a 
standing  rule  to  inquire  at  their  spring  meetings  of  all  their 
ministers  and  congregations  if  they  have  had  contributions  taken 
up  within  a  year  for  all  our  stated  objects  of  benevolence,  and  to 
take  such  measures  as  will  secure  such  contributions."  This 
resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Standing  Committee,  through  their  chairman.  Dr.  Wood- 
row,  complained  that  only  one  Presbytery  had  obeyed  the 
injunction  of  a  former  Assembly  requiring  from  them  all  a 
report  on  this  subject.  That  Presbytery  so  distinguished  was 
Lexington.  Every  year  since  1861,  a  similar  complaint  had 
been  made.  There  was  good  reason  to  fear  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  our  churches  had  made  no  contributions  to  any  one  of 
the  four  leading  objects.  The  cause  sometimes  assigned,  viz.^ 
impoverishment,  is  not  the  real  one,  because  the  churches  which 
suff'ered  most  from  the  ravages  of  war  are  in  many  cases  the 
most  in  advance.  The  true  cause  is  the  negligence  of  ministers 
and  sessions.  A  few  of  our  churches  contributed  very  liberally 
— a  single  church  (Augusta,  Ga.,)  had  given  one-twelfth  of  our 
whole  receipts  for  Domestic  Missions  and  Sustentation ;  another 
(Government  street.  Mobile,)  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  for 
Publication.     If  all  would  contribute,  the  treasury  would  be 
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filled.     It  was  recommended  that  the  Assembly  enjoin  annual 
collections  in  all  our  churches  upon  the  following  plan : 

For  Sustentation :  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  January. 
For  Publication :  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  March. 
For  Foreign  Missions :  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  May. 
For  Education :  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  November. 

In  case  these  days  should  prove  inconvenient,  then  the  collec- 
tion must  be  had  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter;  and  weekly 
collections  must  be  also  taken  up  according  to  the  apostolic 
plan. 

Accordingly,  all  this  the  Assembly  by  adopting  the  report 
did  enjoin  upon  the  churches.  And  how  many  of  them  will  ever 
hear  anything  about  the  injunction  from  either  minister  or  elders, 
or  do  anything  concerning  the  matter  ? 

There  is  no  more  crying  evil  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  than 
this.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  bring  it  to  an  end  ?  Continually 
are  our  superior  courts,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Assemblies, 
enjoining  and  directing,  and  the  enjoined  and  directed  treating 
it  all  with  perfect  indifierence.  Can  any  body  wonder  that  so 
many  of  our  church-movements  prove  to  be  miserable  failures. 
Whose  is  the  fault  ?  It  lies  in  various  quarters;  but  one  of  them, 
and  a  leading  one  of  them,  is  that  quarter  where  the  jus  divinum 
is  denied.  One  potent  remedy  for  all  this  negligence  and  sin, 
would  be  the  general  conviction  that  church  courts  are  really 
clothed  with  authority  by  Christ;  that  their  decisions,  whenever 
accordant  with  his  word  and  Spirit,  are  binding;  that  these 
courts  by  such  decisions  can  and  do  bind  heaven  and  earth;  that 
every  such  resolution  and  every  such  act  of  theirs  is  invested  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Master  himself;  and  that  none  can  disobey  but 
at  his  peril.  What  we  need  is  more  life,  spiritual  life;  and  one 
way  in  which  this  is  to  be  manifested  and  exercised  is  by 
acknowledging  Christ  as  the  ever  present  King  and  Head  of  his 
Church,  acting  in,  and  by,  and  through  these  courts  which 
he  has  himself  ordained  for  the  government  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom. 
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:  THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES.       :   '       -       f-     '■(    ., 

The  Standing  Committee's  report,  presented  by  its  chairman, 
Dr.  Baird,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  sundry 
items  of  interest  upon  this  subject. 

Union  Seminary  was  attended  by  twenty-four  students  the 
preceding  year;  its  professorships  were  full;  the  professors  had, 
through  the  liberality  of  friends,  received  payment  of  their  sal- 
aries; and  the  permanent  funds,  worth  about  $98,000,  had  been 
increased  by  some  $50,000.  Of  this  sum,  $30,000  was  from  C. 
H.  McCormick,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  and  $10,000  from  a  Christian 
lady  of  Baltimore. 

Columbia  Seminary  was  attended  by  five  students ;  had  two 
professorships  vacant;  its  professors  had  been  nominally  paid 
chiefly  in  unavailable  coupons;  its  endowment  of  $262,000  had 
been  reduced  by  the  war  to  about  $95,000.  But  unsolicited 
donations  had  been  made  by  three  friends,  not  connected  with 
our  Church,  to  the  amount  of  $13,000. 

The  Assembly  expressed  their  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God 
towards  our  seminaries  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  and 
privations,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  friends  who  had  man- 
ifested so  much  liberality.  It  changed  the  name  of  a  professor- 
ship in  Columbia  Seminary,  so  as  to  make  it  the  professorship  of 
"Pastoral  and  Evangelistic  Theology  and  Sacred  Rhetoric." 
And  it  resolved  to  fill  at  this  meeting  both  the  vacant  chairs  in 
that  institution.  This  resolution  was  subsequently  reconsidered, 
and  only  a  professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  elected. 
The  professor  elect,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Plumer,  accepted 
the  position  without  delay,  and  entered  immediately  upon  its 
duties  with  all  his  characteristic  energy  and  zeal.  It  is  believed 
that  he  will,  by  God's  blessing,  accomplish  a  great  work  for  our 
Church  in  this  chair.  He  brings  to  its  duties  a  large  and  very 
successful  experience  in  another  similar  institution,  and  also  a 
reputation  as  wide  as  this  broad  land  for  piety,  learning,  and 
eloquence. 

On  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  Columbia  Seminary,  the 
papers  furnish  the  following  sketch  of  the  debate,  which  is 
perhaps  substantially  correct ; 
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The  order  of  the  day  having  now  arrived,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice 
moved  that  the  Assembly  appoint  a  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  removal  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia 
to  some  point  west  of  the  dividing  line  between  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

Col.  Estes  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  Memphis  or  some 
neighboring  point  for  the  locality  of  the  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  said  if  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Assembly 
that  it  ought  to  be  removed,  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Synods  that  own  the  property.  Then 
they  should  see  what  propositions  will  be  made  by  those  who 
want  it  located  near  them,  and  where  it  can  be  located  with  the 
smallest  loss.  If  it  be  moved,  he  would  have  it  moved  as  far 
west  as  practicable. 

Col.  Estes  thought  probably  his  motion  to  amend  was  precip- 
itate, and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  it,  which  was  granted.  He 
thought  the  committee  proposed  should  report  before  we  took 
any  action. 

Dr.  Ric»  thought  we  did  not  need  another  seminary  for  our 
Church,  but  the  brethren  of  five  or  six  States  would  not  be 
willing  to  have  both  seminaries  away  over  towards  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  interests  of  the  southwestern  Church  required  a 
theological  seminary  in  this  southwestern  country.  The  alter- 
native then  would  be  either  the  removal  of  that  seminary,  or  the 
establishment  of  another — a  third  seminary. 

Dr.  Howe  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  all  the  arguments 
the  brethren  have  to  oifer  in  favor  of  the  removal. 

Dr.  Rice  assigned  the  following  as  reasons  why  the  removal  of 
the  seminary  was  desirable :  He  believed  in  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  which  required  a  harmonious  development  of  every  part. 
The  Church,  he  said,  is  a  full,  rounded  orb,  radiantly  lighted 
from  every  part.  But  our  Church  is  like  a  comet  with  its  head 
away  in  the  east,  and  a  thin,  nebulous  tail  stretching  out  to  the 
southwest,  giving  us  very  little  light  or  warmth. 

There  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Church  both  of  the 
theological  seminaries,  all  four  of  its  executive  committees, 
its  quarterly  review,  four  out  of  five  of  its  papers,  and  if  we 
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count  the  Qhildreria  Friend,  five  out  of  its  six  papers,  while  one 
solitary  paper  is  the  only  institution  in  this  great  region.  The 
existence  of  these  agencies  there  makes  its  influence  felt  there 
and  felt  here.  Our  committees  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  wants  of  the  field  in  South  Carolina  than  they  do  of  this 
great  southwestern  field.  When  he  heard  the  Secretary  of 
Publication  read  his  report,  he  knew  from  the  very  air  and  tones 
he  came  from  Richmond,  though  he  was  but  a  very  little  while 
ago  among  us.  Yet,  Dr.  Rice  added,  the  Virginia  way  is  a  very 
good  way.  But,  he  continued,  this  region  is  not  like  Virginia 
or  South  Carolina — but  a  conglomeration.  A  large  proportion 
of  its  population  are  emigrants  from  the  east.  They  have  not 
yet  been  with  us  long  enough  to  have  a  home  feeling  with  us ; 
and  the  want  of  this  home  feeling  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles 
we  have  to  contend  with.  And  as  our  young  men  go  away  over 
there  to  the  seminaries,  if  they  are  men  of  mark,  they  are  very 
likely  to  have  persuasive  hands  laid  upon  them,  and  they  are 
induced  to  remain  there.  This  was  the  state  of  things  at  Prince- 
ton, when  that  was  the  great  seminary  of  the  Church.  The 
acquaintance  of  the  professors  with  the  fields  within  their  bounds 
was  such  that  they  introduced  their  best  students  to  the  fields 
there.  Now,  we  have  to  contend  not  only  with  this  tendency, 
which  always  exists,  but  it  is  more  formidable  because  of  the 
want  of  a  home  feeling  sufiiciently  strong  to  bring  oUr  young 
men  back  to  us.  Then,  again,  the  existence  of  opportunities  for 
education  near  at  hand  is  one  of  the  means  God  uses  for  turning 
the  hearts  of  young  men  to  the  ministry.  Were  it  not  for  the 
danger  of  unduly  multiplying  institutions,  he  would  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  third  seminary.  But  the  two  now 
existing  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  our  Church.  Columbia 
Seminary  has,  as  it  were,  to  be  rebuilt  anew.  He  was,  therefore, 
anxious  for  its  removal. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Howe  remarked  that  the  subject  of  a  removal  is  a 
new,  fresh  one  to  the  minds  of  the  professors  of  the  Seminary  at 
Columbia ;  they  have  not  fully  considered  it.  He  would  offer 
an  argument  from  a  Carolina  standpoint,  and  the  Assembly 
could  compare  it  with  the  argument  for  removal.     He  would 
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speak  of  the  strong  attachment  to  that  institution  on  the  part 
especially  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  that  of  Georgia. 
The  Preshytery  of  South  Carolina  conceived  of  it,  but,  finding 
it  too  great  an  undertaking  for  itself  alone,  yielded  its  control 
into  the  hands  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina.  At  that  time 
the  churches  of  Alabama  were  in  connexion  with  that  Synod. 
Subsequently,  the  Synods  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  became 
associated  with  it  in  the  management  of  the  Seminary,  and 
Mississippi  had  an  interest  in  it  by  virtue  of  the  princely 
endowment  of  Judge  Perkins.  It  was  his  judgment  that,  if  we 
take  away  this  munificent  donation,  two-thirds  of  the  funds  of 
the  institution  have  been  raised  by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina. 
Those  Synods  had  tenderly  nurtured  it,  until,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  had  sixty-two 
students.  During  the  war,  it  had,  necessarily,  a  very  small 
number  of  students.  They  were  in  the  army,  and  some  of 
them  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
When  these  Synods  gave  it  to  the  Assembly,  it  was  designed  to 
give  it  with  a  pecuniary  foundation  on  which  it  could  live  and 
flourish  without  being  a  burden  on  the  Church.  Besides  the 
buildings  and  a  very  fine  library  of  eighteen  thousand  volumes, 
it  had  a  fund  of  about  $262,000,  or,  according  to  the  Treasurer's 
report,  $270,000.  Two  reservations  were  made  in  transferring 
it  to  the  Assembly :  first,  that  the  funds  of  the  Seminary  should 
not  be  commingled  with  those  of  the  Assembly ;  and  second,  the 
location  should  not  be  changed. 

Columbia  is  a  healthy  town,  and  in  that  respect  a  desirable 
location.  A  large  portion  of  the  endowment  has  been  lost,  but  the 
buildings  remain,  and  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  are  there.  And  there  remains  of  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion, according  to  their  present  value,  about  ninety-five  thousand 
dollars.  Yet  these  investments  are  not  now  yielding  income. 
In  addition,  the  Seminary  has  received  thirteen  thousand  dollars 
recently ;  so  we  have  over  a  hundred,  perhaps  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  as  much,  perhaps,  as  we  had  in 
all  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  So  we  do  not  commence  anew,  as 
has  been  alleged. 
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Now,  "what  is  a  good  location  for  a  seminary  ?  It  should  be  in 
an  intelligent  community,  and  where  there  are  literary  advan- 
tages. Columbia  is  rebuilding  more  handsomely  than  before ; 
the  State  University  is  there;  the  Legislature  and  Supreme 
Court  meet  there.  The  University  has  a  costly  and  a  valuable 
library  of  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  accessible  to  the  pro- 
fessors. He  knew,  therefore,  of  no  place  where  there  are  so 
many  literary  advantages.  , 

Columbia  is  in  the  line  of  the  stream  of  emigration  to  the 
southwest,  and  with  this  stream  of  emigration  goes  a  stream  of 
ministers.  A  statement  of  the  present  residence  of  its  alumni 
shows  that  they  generally  move  off  towards  the  south  and  west. 
The  location  of  the  Seminary  does  not  prevent  it  from  furnishing 
the  southwest  now  with  very  many  ministers.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  students  from  the  southwest  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seminary.  He  had  inquired,  and  knew  of  two  only,  one  of 
whom  was  a  member  of  this  Assembly,  and  was  prevented  by 
the  war  from  reaching  his  home  in  the  far  west.  There  were, 
when  we  last  examined  into  this  matter,  thirty-eight  of  the 
alumni  laboring  in  Georgia ;  twenty-eight  in  Alabama ;  twenty- 
eight  in  Mississippi ;  eight  in  Tennessee ;  and  six  in  Arkansas. 
Besides  Dr.  Palmer,  he  counted  three  others,  only  one  of  whom 
was  from  the  southwest,  in  the  single  city  of  New  Orleans. 
We  have  given  to  this  region  of  country  many  more  than  we 
have  received  from  it. 

The  Doctor  further  inquired  if  the  number  of  students  would 
not  be  diminished  by  the  removal.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  mere  presence  of  a  seminary  in  any  place  or  quarter 
increases  the  number  of  students  from  thence.  There  had  never 
come  from  the  church  of  Columbia  more  than  two  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  while  more  than  twenty  had  entered  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  from  one  congregation  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia. 
The  older  churches  and  regions,  and  perhaps  the  less  prosperous 
and  wealthy,  are  those  from  which  our  ministers  mostly  spring. 
It  was  a  question  worthy  of  thought  why  one  church  furnished 
ministers  of  the  gospel  more  than  another.  He  asked.  Is  it 
important  with  our  present  modes  of  travel  that  a  seminary 
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should  be  central  in  its  location?  So  far  as  the  student  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  his  going  hundreds  of 
miles.  Princeton  Seminary  is  on  the  very  Atlantic  edge  of  the 
Church,  yet  it  has  more  students  than  any  other  Old  School 
seminary.  So  too,  Andover,  which  supplies  New  England  and 
the  northwest  with  ministers,  is  in  an  obscure  town  on  the  edge, 
not  in  the  centre  of  New  England.  Again,  rolling  stones  gather 
no  moss.  Institutions,  to  be  useful,  should  be  stationary  and 
not  roving  about.  These  considerations  will  no  doubt  influence 
our  brethren  in  South  Carolina. 

Col.  G.  J.  S.  Walker  thought  we  should  act  with  the  most 
unwise  precipitation  if  we  were  to  take  steps  noto  to  remove  the 
Seminary.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  we  ought  to  do  it.  He 
thought  so  many  affections  cluster  around  that  old  institution 
that  it  would  be  sustained  where  it  is.  And,  if  need  be,  let  the 
wealth  of  this  community  endow  another  institution. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham  was  not  prepared  to  vote  either 
for  or  against  the  removal.  The  one  might  result  in  the  break- 
ing down  the  institution.  The  other  might  seem  like  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  this  vast  region.  He  wanted 
a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  and  to  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly next  year. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Flinn  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  represent  all  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  confer  with  the 
Synods  having  the  Seminary  under  their  immediate  care,  and 
report  to  the  next  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rice  thought  we  in  the  southwest  ought  to 
decide  speedily  whether  we  will  help  to  reendow  Columbia  Sem- 
inary, or  set  to  work  and  build  up  a  new  seminary  here.  But 
he  did  not  wish  to  precipitate  action. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Adger  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  whatever 
decision  might  be  reached.  He  saw  arguments  on  both  sides, 
but  he  was  apprehensive  great  injury  might  be  done  to  the 
Seminary  by  the  agitation  of  the  question;  those  who  entertained 
benevolent  intentions  might  be  deterred  from  putting  them  into 
execution.  He  would  have  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  re- 
moval  brought  forward  now.     But  he  questioned  very   much 
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whether  they  were  ready  in  the  southwest  to  take  hold  of  this 
matter.  Dr.  Adger  further  stated  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of 
the  Church  to  locate  its  committees  in  the  east.  One  of  them 
was  located  at  first  in  New  Orleans,  and  another  in  Memphis, 
but  the  contingencies  of  the  war  rendered  their  temporary 
transfer  necessary. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Banks  said  the  great  call  for  ministers  would 
be  from  the  west  and  southwest  rather  than  the  east.  But  in 
view  of  the  poverty  of  the  west,  the  people  of  this  section  had 
better  depend  for  the  present  upon  the  ministers  who  come  there 
from  the  east,  than  to  Endeavor  at  this  time  to  move  the  Semin- 
ary from  Columbia. 

Mr.  Israel  Spencer,  of  Mississippi.  The  founders  of  that 
institution,  whose  money  built  and  endowed  it,  ought  to  be 
consulted  before  we  take  any  steps  about  changing  its  loca- 
tiono 

The  Rev.  George  Hall  rose  as  a  southwestern  man  to  say  that 
he  thought  we  ought  not  now  to  act,  and  moved  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  whole  matter.      ,    -       ,      •       . 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  subject  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

NARRATIVE   OF   THE   STATE   OF   RELIGION. 

Revivals  of  religion  were  reported  in  some  churches  of  almost 
every  Presbytery,  but  the  work  was  very  special  in  North  Mis- 
sissippi, Montgomery,  Flint  River,  Cherokee,  South  Carolina, 
Concord,  Fayetteville,  Winchester,  and  Lexington  Presbyteries. 
More  than  two  thousand  souls  were  added  to  our  communion. 
In  Flint  River  Presbytery,  a  number  of  young  men  are  looking 
forward  to  the  ministry. 

Sabbath-schools  are  generally  sustained,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  taught  as  diligently  as  by  our 
fathers  of  old. 

There  is  great  neglect  of  family  worship,  and  much  parental 
unfaithfulness  in  general.  Instead  of  the  excuse  that  secular 
matters  are  now  urgent,  necessities,  sufferings,  and  providences, 
ought  to  impel  us  all  to  reverse  the  language  of  the  Jew  in  the 
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days  of  Haggai,  and  exclaim  with  one  voice,  "The  time  that  the 
Lord's  house  should  be  built  is  come." 

From  many  Presbyteries,  no  reports ;  from  four,  unfavorable ; 
and  from  fifteen,  very  favorable  and  exceedingly  gratifying  ones, 
have  come  relative  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  blacks. 
They  are  coming  back  to  the  old  folds  from  which  they  strayed. 

Much  wordliness  prevails  in  the  Church.  Many  ministers 
receive  no  adequate  support. 

It  is  recorded  amongst  the  most  encouraging  evidences  of 
(rod's  presence  in  some  Presbyteries  that  the  ruling  elder  has 
been  roused  to  a  clearer  sense  of  his  duty. 

The  elements  of  a  great  working  Church  exist  amongst  us,  if 
they  can  only  be  properly  combined.  If  the  people  have  a  mind 
to  work,  our  desolations  can  soon,  with  God's  blessing,  be 
repaired. 

JUDICIAL    COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  the  chairman  of  this  Committee,  reported 
that  no  case  had  come  into  their  hands; — evidence,  it  was  to 
be  hoped,  either  that  the  Church  has  had  great  internal  peace, 
or  else  the  lower  courts  great  success  in  disposing  of  cases  coming 
to  them  for  trial. 

CHARTER   OF   THE   TRUSTEES. 

Ruling  elder  B.  M.  Estes  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Charter,  recommending  that  the  terms  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  be  submitted  to,  and  the  charter 
granted  under  the  same  be  accepted.     The  report  was  adopted. 


FOREIGN     CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Davis,  from  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Murphy,  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  were  present  and  addressed  the  Assembly. 
The  former  intimated  his  belief  that  an  extensive  and  growing 
desire  prevailed  for  a  union  of  the  two  bodies;  and  the  latter 
also  expressed  his  conviction  that  many  in  his  connexion  were 
ready  for  a  similar  consummation.     The  subject  thereupon  was 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  B.  M. 
Palmer  and  J.  M.  P.  Atkinson,  ministers,  and  George  J.  S. 
Walker,  ruling  elder,  being  added  to  the  same.  The  Committee 
subsequently  reported,  and  the  Assembly  adopted  the  report,  that 
we  are  quite  ready  for  a  union  with  the  Associate  Reformed, 
and  that  we  invite  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  to 
consider  the  subject  of  a  union  by  their  adopting  the  time- 
honored  standards  to  which  we  adhere.  The  report  urged  the 
desirableness  of  uniting  in  one  homogeneous  body  all  those 
diiferent  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family  who  feel  called  "to 
reassert  Christ's  royal  supremacy  in  and  over  his  spiritual  king- 
dom, the  Church."  The  scattered  testimony  of  separate  and 
individual  witnesses  would  deepen  in  intensity  if  gathered  into 
one  volume  "against  those  who  would  place  the  crown  of  Jesus 
upon  the  head  of  Caesar."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyon  (with  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Carothers  as  his  alternate,)  was  appointed  delegate  to  the 
Associate  Reformed  Synod,  and  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Witherspoon 
(Rev.  D.  H.  Cummins  his  alternate,)  delegate  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  And  it  was  further  resolved, 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  any  similar 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Cumberland  Church  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  way  is  prepared  for  union  on  the  basis  of  the  West- 
minster standards.  This  committee  consists  of  the  Rev.  J.  0. 
Stedman,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  Rev.  J.  N.  Waddel, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  James  A.  Lyon,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  H.  Gray,  D.  D., 
and  the  Moderator,  Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr,  D.  D. 

There  was  also  appointed,  in  the  spirit  which  prompted  our 
first  Assembly  at  Augusta  to  express  its  desire  to  hold  fellow- 
ship, so  far  as  practicable,  with  the  true  disciples  of  our  common 
Lord  in  all  the  world,  a  deputation  to  bear  our  salutations  to 
such  Christian  Churches  and  societies  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  Providence  may 
designate,  to  explain  to  them  the  character,  condition,  work,  and 
prospects  of  our  beloved  Zion,  and  to  receive  such  contributions 
as  may  be  voluntarily  offered  in  aid  of  our  general  schemes  of 
evangelisation.  Drs.  Hoge,  Palmer,  and  Girardeau,  were  ap- 
pointed to  this  service. 
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UNION   WITH    THE  ASSOCIATE   REFORMED   IN  ALABAMA. 

The  Alabama  Presbytery  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  regretting  and  disapproving  the  action  of  their 
Synod  in  suspending  negotiations  for  union  with  our  Church, 
proposed  a  union  of  the  two  Presbyteries  to  our  Presbytery  of 
South  Alabama.  The  proposition  was  joyfully  accepted,  and 
the  Assembly  was  overtured  to  authorise  the  union.  The  As- 
sembly replied  that  the  uniting  of  Presbyteries  is  committed  to 
Synods  in  our  constitution.  But  it  proceeded  to  authorise  the 
Synod  of  Alabama  to  receive  into  union  with  itself  the  Alabama 
Presbytery  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  provided  it  should 
adopt  our  standards  wherein  they  might  differ  from  their  own; 
and  to  ordain  that  this  Presbytery  should  be  received  as  coordi- 
nate with  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama ;  and  that  the  Synod 
should  then  dissolve  both  and  form  a  new  Presbytery  out  of  their 
elements.  The  Assembly  also  recognised  the  right  of  our  mem- 
bers to  use  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms.  And  it  ordered  the 
same  method  of  procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  reception  of 
organised  Presbyteries  ^f  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  within 
their  bounds,  if  need  so  require,  without  further  action  of  the 
Assembly. 

We  consider  this  very  good  uneonstitutional  action,  under  our 
present  Form.  Under  the  new  Form,  if  adopted  by  the  Presby- 
teries, the  Assembly  will  be  invested  with  the  power  to  do  such 
a  good  thing  as  this  undoubtedly  was. 


VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Dr.  Baird,  chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1864,  reported  that  no  action  was  now  required,  inasmuch 
as  the  Assembly  had  adopted  the  new  Form,  which  declares  that 
the  Church,  in  its  organised  capacity,  with  its  officers  and  courts, 
is  the  sole  agency  which  Christ  hath  ordained  for  its  own  edifica- 
tion and  government,  and  fox  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
The  Church,  therefore,  is  God's  Bible  and  Missionary  Society. 

With  reference  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  Committee 
holds  that  it  ought  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
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different  churches  appointed  through  their  constitutional  forms. 
Yet  as  there  is  nothing  in  its  constitution  to  prevent  the  free 
action  of  every  Church  in  carrying  forward  the  work,  and  it  is 
simply  an  organisation  to  print  and  circulate  the  Scriptures,  the 
Committee  recommend  that  the  Assembly  encourage  all  our 
ministers  and  churches  to  give  to  it  their  confidence  and  support. 
Adopted. 


RELATION   OF   CHURCH    AND    STATE. 

In  addition  to  the  reiterated  testimony  respecting  the  entire 
mutual  independence  of  these  two  jurisdictions  given  by  the 
Assembly  in  its  action  relative  to  foreign  correspondence,  there 
was  a  separate  deliverance  uttered  in  reply  to  an  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  East  Alabama.  This  deliverance  was  read  by 
Dr.  Howe,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 

The  particular  point  referred  to  the  Assembly  was  the 
duty  of  observing  days  of  fasting,  etc.,  designated  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  The  Assembly  afiirms  again  the  perfect  in- 
dependence of  both  Church  and  State,  the  one  of  the  other. 
But  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  is  visible  in  any  country,  is 
divided  among  many  denominations.  And  when  upon  occasions 
of  national  calamity,  the  civil  power,  which  alone  can  reach  them 
all,  invites  to  acts  of  national  humiliation,  "it  is  right  for  those 
who  bear  rule  in  the  visible  Church  to  consider  whether  Christ 
their  Head,  who  as  Mediatorial  King  rules  over  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  well  as  over  his  Church,  does  not  himself  invite 
them  to  these  acts  of  worship.  He  is  their  Lord.  And  to  their 
own  Master  they  stand  or  fall.  The  act  of  the  civil  power  does 
but  secure  that  concert  of  prayer,  praise,  and  worship,  that  would 
be  wanting  without  it.  And  we  cannot  condemn  the  civil  magis- 
trate who  thus  furnishes  the  opportunity  of  united  religious  acts, 
so  consonant  to  the  hearts  of  a  Christian  people  and  to  the 
religion  they  profess." 

"We  do  not  enjoin  the  observance  of  such  days  in  all  cases, 
nor  would  we  dissuade  from  such  observance,  but  remit  the 
determination  of  the  question  in  each  case  to  our  church 
sessions." 

VOL.    XVIII.,   NO.   1. — 10. 
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Yet  again,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  following  resolution 
offered  by  Dr.  Palmer: 

"In  view  of  the  great  controversy  now  pending  in  this  country 
upon  the  spirituality  and  independence  of  the  Church  as  the 
visible  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  earth ;  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  did,  at  the  time  of  its 
organisation  in  1861,  plant  itself  firmly  upon  the  ground  that 
the  Church  is  a  spiritual  commonwealth  distinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  :    Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  E.  Peck,  A.  W.  Miller, 
and  George  Howe,  D.  D.,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare, 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  a  paper  defining  and 
limiting  this  whole  subject,  for  the  instruction  of  our  people,  and 
suitable  to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly  as  a  full  and  public 
testimony  against  the  alarming  defection  manifested  in  so  many 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  this  country." 

TIME   AND    PLACE    OF    THE   NEXT   MEETING. 

A  memorial  was  offered  by  Drs.  Rice  and  Adger,  requesting  the 
Assembly  to  fix  the  time  of  meeting  in  the  month  of  May  in 
each  and  every  year.  The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures 
recommended  that  the  Assembly  concur  in  this  request,  and  fix 
the  time  for  the  third  Thursday  in  May  in  each  year.  This 
was  adopted.  Subsequently  the  matter  was  reconsidered,  and 
the  third  Thursday  in  November  was  fixed  for  the  next  meeting, 
with  the  proviso,  that,  should  any  emergency  in  the  meanwhile 
render  such  a  step  necessary,  the  Moderator  might  call  a  meeting 
in  May.  The  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Nashville 
was  chosen  as  the  place. 


RELATION    OF    THE   CHURCH    TO    FREEDMEN. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  now  ari-ived,  viz.,  that  of  hearing 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
Preedmen,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
said  the  last  General  Assembly  had  appointed  Rev.  Messrs.  J. 
L.  Girardeau,  D.  Wills,  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  Alexander  Martin, 
C.  A.  Stillman,  John  N.  Waddel,  and  himself,  a  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  this  subject.     Of  this  committee,  there 
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had  been  present  at  this  Assembly  only  Drs.  Wilson,  Waddel, 
and  himself,  and  they  were  thus  left  without  a  quorum.  The 
Committee  had  also  been  unable  to  meet  during  the  year,  and 
they  had  not  therefore  been  permitted  to  prepare  a  report  upon 
the  subject  under  their  consideration.  Though  unable  to  meet, 
however,  he  (the  speaker)  was  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
Committee  as  made  known  by  correspondence,  and  he  had  in  his 
possession  the  draft  of  an  elaborate  report,  blocked  out  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  also  a  series  of  resolutions 
drawn  up,  in  connexion  with  the  same. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Kice  moved  that  the  document  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  speaker  be  received  as  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Alexander  replied,  that  as  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
could  not  and  did  not  endorse  the  grounds  taken  and  the  views 
set  forth  in  the  paper  drawn  up  as  a  report  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Girardeau,  he  would  submit  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  the 
resolutions  which  were  appended  thereto.  He  also  read  an 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Girardeau,  touching  the  subject  con- 
sidered in  the  report,  after  which  he  further  stated  that  the 
Committee  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  any  particular 
scheme,  but  rather  to  leave  the  whole  matter  with  the  Presbyte- 
ries. He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Girardeau  for  the 
interest  he  had  taken  and  the  labor  he  had  performed  on  the 
subject;  and  yet  he  added  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
regretted  their  inability  to  agree  with  him  in  his  policy.  The 
Committee  were  only  willing  to  send  the  matter  down  to  the 
Presbyteries  without  instructions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  an  elaborate  document  of  about 
thirty  pages  of  closely-written  paper,  was  then  read  to  the 
Assembly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Stated  Clerk,  together 
with  the  resolutions  appended  thereto.* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee be  received,  and  the  resolutions  passed  upon  seriatim,  which 
was  carried.     The  first  resolution  being  read  and  put  to  a  vote. 


*  The  reader  will  find  these  resolutions  on  pp.  15-17  of  the  present  volume 
of  our  RevieM'. — Eds.  S.  p.  r. 
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was  adopted.  The  second  resolution  was  read,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Atkinson  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  words  "as 
heretofore,"  and  stated  that  his  reason  for  so  doing  was  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  though  efforts  had  been  put  forth  by  the 
Church  in  the  past,  they  had  not  been  sufficient,  and  it  might 
occur  to  the  minds  of  some  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Church  to  advance. 

Dr.  Adger  suggested  that  there  are  many  who  doubt  that  any 
thing  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Atkinson  continued  that  there  might  arise  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Church  is  satisfied  with  what  she  has  done,  whereas 
he  did  not  beUeve  such  to  be  the  case.  ' 

Mr.  Alexander  remarked  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  Dr. 
Atkinson  was  tantamount  to  a  confession  that  nothing  had  been 
done.  He  would  suggest  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  "and  even  more  abundantly." 

The  Hev.  Mr.  Sherrill  said  that  he  was  forced  to  regard  Dr. 
Atkinson's  amendment  as  at  least  a  confession  that  the  gospel 
had  never  been  furnished  to  freedmen.  He  was  further  of  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  value  of  the  article  rested  upon  the  clause 
which  it  was  proposed  to  strike  out. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
the  insertion  of  the  words,  "continue  to  give;"  which  upon  being 
put  to  a  vote,  was  carried,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  passed. 

The  third  resolution  was  read. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sherrill  said  that  his  judgment  and  feelings 
were  both  against  a  separate  organisation,  and  he  could  not  but 
regard  such  a  course  as  calculated  to  be  productive  of  evil. 

Dr.  Baird  desired  an  explanation  of  the  purport  of  the  resolu- 
tion. He  would  inquire  if  it  was  equivalent  to  bidding  the 
freedmen  farewell. 

Mr.  Alexander  replied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  non-committal  upon  the  subject,  leaving  it  entirely 
with  the  courts  below. 

Mr.  Sherrill  objected  to  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution ;  he 
could  not  see  that  any  good  could  be  accomplished  by  it,  and  he 
would  therefore  move  to  strike  it  out. 
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The  motion  to  strike  out  being  put  to  a  vote,  was  carried,  and 
the  resolution  as  amended  passed. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  read. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  thought  that  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  fail  to  secure  uniformity,  which  is  so  desirable  in  the 
Church,  and  he  would  therefore  move  to  erase  the  whole  article, 
or  at  least  that  portion  after  the  word  "leaving." 

Mr.  Bartlett  remarked  that  the  Presbyteries  were  looking  for 
some  expression  from  the  Assembly  upon  this  subject. 

Dr.  Baird  said  that  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the  foregoing 
debate,  he  was  convinced  that  the  Assembly  were  not  prepared 
for  action,  and  he  would,  therefore,  move  to  refer  back  the  whole 
matter  to  a  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Alexander  should 
be  made  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Alexander  opposed  the  motion  upon  the  grounds  that  the 
matter  had  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  for  over 
a  year,  and  now  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  sent  down  to 
the  Presbyteries. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Grasty  said:  Moderator — I  yield  to  no  man 
North  or  South,  in  my  desire  for  the  elevation  and  salvation  of 
the  colored  race.  Many  of  the  tenderest  associations  of  my 
early  days  are  connected  with  this  people.  They  nursed  and 
cared  for  me  in  infancy  and  boyhood,  and  many  happy  hours 
have  been  spent  in  their  humble  cabins.  Every  sentiment  of 
magnanimity  and  gratitude  therefore  would  rebel,  were  I  to  utter 
one  word  of  disparagement  of  my  colored  friends.  But,  sir,  no 
man  on  this  floor  is  to  be  guided  by  personal  considerations. 
Our  sole  aim  now  should  be  the  Church  of  God,  its  welfare  and 
unity.  The  question  before  us  is  a  very  large  one.  We  ought 
therefore  to  regard  with  peculiar  care  the  time-honored  maxim, 
^^Festina  lente."  Can  we  not,  without  great  injury  to  any 
interest,  wait  at  least  one  year  ?  In  this  time,  every  Presbytery 
could  discuss  the  matter,  and  give  us  its  maturest  thoughts.  It 
certainly  is  the  desire  of  every  member  of  this  body  to  do  right. 
But  at  present  some  brethren  are  perplexed.  A  few  months  of 
conscientious  investigation  might  bring  us  all  to  the  same  con- 
clusions, and  then  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  venerable  court  like 
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this  would  strike  the  world's  ear  with  incalculably  more 
power. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  in  what  consists  the  difficulty.  Why, 
Moderator,  society  in  this  land  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  every  thing  seems  to  be  unsettled.  We  cannot  yet,  for 
very  bewilderment,  measure  to  its  fulness  the  significance  of  that 
storm  which  for  six  years  has  been  sweeping  over  us.  But  the 
same  God  who  works  in  "unfathomable  mines"  will  by-and-by 
make  "darkness  light  and  crooked  things  straight."  And  when 
the  divine  purpose  in-  regard  to  the  black  man  is  fully  revealed, 
no  person  is  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  this  body  who  refuses  to 
acquiesce  and  cooperate.  In  the  unsettled  condition  of  many 
minds  that  are  nevertheless  anxious  to  do  right,  let  us  remand 
this  w^hole  subject  back  to  the  Presbyteries  in  the  hope  that 
discussion  in  these  lower  courts  and  in  congregations  and  com- 
munities shall  direct  us  to  such  final  action,  at  no  distant  day,  as 
to  ensure  "unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Moderator,  if  we  are  prepared  to  ordain 
the  colored  man  to  the  full  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  My 
reply  is  this:  About  the  abstract  principle  there  is  no  dispute. 
No  man  on  the  floor  of  this  Assembly  has  even  so  much  as  hinted 
there  is  anything  in  our  standards  or  in  the  word  of  God  that 
prohibits  the  introduction  into  the  gospel  ministry  of  qualified 
persons  of  any  race.  The  whole  debate  in  the  present  instance 
turns  upon  the  word  quahfication.  Before  ani/  man^  black  or 
white,  can  be  inducted  into  the  sacred  office,  the  church  courts 
must  inquire  into  his  fitness ;  and  this  fitness  extends  not  simply 
to  color  or  race,  but  to  the  man  in  all  his  relations  and  capabili- 
ties. When  an  individual  presents  himself  for  ordination,  the 
question  should  be  asked,  Can  this  candidate  edify  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  If  the  Presbytery  lay  their  hands  on  this  applicant, 
whether  negro.  Chinaman,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  will  the  influence  he 
is  likely  to  exert  be  hurtful  ? 

Moderator,  all  things  may  be  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient.  It  is  sometimes  better  even  for  the  righteous  claim- 
ant to  adjourn  his  claims  for  a  season  than  to  insist,  at  every 
hazard,  upon  an  immediate  adjustment.     No  wise  man  writes 
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homilies  upon  injured  minors  because  their  interests  are  placed 
for  a  period  in  the  hands  of  governors  and  guardians.  When 
the  Assembly  makes  the  admission  that  there  is  nothing  in  our 
standards  or  the  word  of  God  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  a 
person  of  any  race  into  the  gospel  ministry,  it  assuredly  is  no 
hardship  for  a  candidate  of  any  color  to  wait  for  a  reasonable 
period  for  the  concurrent  voice  of  Presbyteries,  to  settle  upon 
uniformity  of  qualifications  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
great  body  of  the  believers.  No  friend  of  the  colored  man  need 
dread  such  an  appeal.  For  the  church  courts  will  advance  just 
as  fast  as  congregations  and  communities  are  prepared.  No 
good  can  possibly  result,  either  to  the  freedman  or  Church  of 
God,  by  adopting  force  where  love  should  be  the  only  law.  It  is 
true,  Moderator,  that  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  in 
what  does  this  oneness  consist.  Not  surely  in  the  doctrine  that 
every  white  person,  even,  can  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  If  so, 
who  shall  exclude  woman  from  the  pulpit  ?  For  is  it  not  also 
said  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  This 
oneness,  therefore,  must  consist  in  our  relations,  as  redeemed 
fallen  creatures,  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Redeemer.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  step  aside,  to  break  down  violently  all  social 
relations.  It  touches  the  things  of  Caesar  very  lightly.  Even 
Paul,  when  writing  to  one  whom  he  might  have  been  bold  to 
enjoin  in  such  matters,  simply  uses  the  words  of  entreaty. 

Moderator,  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  competent  for  legisla- 
tures to  decide  upon  the  qualification  of  their  own  members,  lest 
by  the  introduction  of  unsuitable  persons,  constituencies  should 
be  injured;  but  how  much  clearer  is  the  laAV,  and  how  much 
deeper  the  obligation,  when  the  person  is  a  candidate  for  the 
highest  position  this  side  of  heaven,  and  the  tribunal  to  decide  is 
a  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  interests  involved,  the  peace  of 
the  Church  and  the  eternal  destiny  of  souls. 

Once  more,  Moderator,  the  question  of  social  equality  and 
intermingling  of  races  has  perplexed  the  minds,  it  may  be,  of 
certain  weak  brethren.  But  if  any  are  strong  at  this  point,  let 
them  dissemminate  their  strength.  For  it  does  appear  difficult 
to  a  practical  common  sense  mind  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
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ecclesiastical  and  social  equality.  Every  man  who  sits  in  a 
court  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  Presbyterianism,  sits  as  a 
peer.  No  one  has  a  right  ecclesiastically,  that  does  not  pertain 
to  every  other  member.  When  Presbytery,  composed  of  black 
and  white,  meet  in  any  community,  they  are  an  assembly  of 
peers ;  and  whatever  of  courtesy,  entertainment,  or  immunity,  is 
conferred  upon  one  member  of  this  court,  as  such,  cannot,  without 
inconsistency,  be  withheld  from  another.  The  black  man  comes 
up  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and  in  this  capacity  is  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  which  accrue  to  the  white  Presbyter.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  you  entertain  one  peer  in  the  parlor  and  the  other  in 
the  kitchen  ?  "  How  can  you  separate  between  the  man  and  the 
church  officer  ?  To  do  so  in  this  case  would  be  to  stultify  your 
your  constitutional  declarations.  But  if  you  entertain,  on  terms 
of  social  equality,  the  ecclesiastic,  then  the  colored  man  must  be 
thrown  in  to  the  bargain.  Now,  some  men  may  have  ample 
acuteness  to  see  a  legitimate  line  of  distinction  between  social 
and  ecclesiastical  equality;  but  it  does  not  follow,  therefore, 
Moderator,  that  communities  can  exercise  such  discrimination. 
Let  me  introduce  a  colored  brother  into  my  house  as  only  an 
ecclesiastical  equal,  and  is  it  not  probable  that  persons  in  the 
family,  younger  and  less  given  to  distinctions  than  myself,  will 
in  a  short  time  inaugurate  other  equalities,  which  may  be  very 
fruitful  in  their  consequences. 

But,  Moderator,  to  all  this  it  may  be  replied  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  truth  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  Prejudice  has  too 
long  held  its  sway  over  Southern  minds.  This  Assembly  should 
arise  at  once  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument  and  utter  a 
decision  which  would  electrify  with  joy  the  hearts  of  all  good 
men.  Let  the  following,  therefore,  be  adopted  as  a  fundamental 
deliverance  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States : 

Resolved,  That  nothing  in  our  standards  or  in  the  word  of 
God  prohibits  the  introduction  into  the  gospel  ministry  of  any 
quahfied  persons  of  any  race,  and  neither  do  the  said  word  nor 
the  said  standards  interdict  or  discourage  the  intermarriage  of 
persons  of  African  descent  with  individuals,  male  or  female,  of 
an  opposite  color. 
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Surely  if  we  should  make  haste  to  adopt  and  inaugurate  one 
of  these  propositions,  aside  from  expediency,  simply  because 
nothing  in  the  word  of  God  forbids,  your  speaker  cannot  see 
why  the  same  line  of  argument  will  not  at  once  precipitate  us 
into  miscegenation.  If  the  argument  that  we  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus,  all  of  one  blood,  etc.,  proves  that  we  ought,  at 
once,  and  without  regard  to  expediency  and  "offence,"  to  ordain 
colored  men  to  the  full  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  it  also 
proves  that  we  should  give  him  his  peerage  in  the  social  circle 
and  in  the  family  as  well.  How  can  expediency  and  "the 
categorical  imperative"  be  deduced  from  one  and  the  same 
root  ? 

Now,  Moderator,  without  dealing  in  censure  or  praise,  I  would 
respectfully  ask,  if  the  Assembly  is  ready  to  make  a  deliverance 
on  this  perplexing  subject  that  shall  satisfy  the  consciences  of 
the  lower  courts  and  the  congregations  they  represent  ?  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  rights  of  freedmen  are  very  large,  (and  the 
speaker  would  not  abridge  them  one  iota,  intentionally,)  are  there 
not  others  whose  rights  are  also  to  be  respected  ?  If  Paul  could 
adjourn  a  distinct  privilege,  for  a  whole  lifetime,  lest  the  exercise 
of  it  should  offend  or  destroy  a  brother,  who  shall  deny  to  a 
church  court  the  liberty  of  making  haste  slowly  in  a  matter 
where  hurry  might  seriously  impair  her  peace  and  unity  ?  The 
colored  man's  abstract  and  prospective  rights  may  be  scriptural 
and  indisputable,  but  does  it  not  become  him  to  await  with 
meekness  the  developments  of  providence?  Whatever  of  truth 
underlies  his  claims,  will  be  victorious  in  the  end.  About  this 
he  need  not  have  the  shadow  of  doubt.  But  would  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  colored  persons  at  present  into  the  ministry, 
and  the  good  they  would  be  likely  to  accomplish,  at  all  compen- 
sate for  those  heart-burnings  which  are  almost  inevitable  ? 

And  this  course,  Moderator,  commends  itself  to  all  parties, 
for  the  reason  that  time  must  elapse  before  colored  men  can  be 
qualified  according  to  the  requirements  of  our  book.  The  inter- 
vening period  can  be  employed  by  both  parties  in  thoughtful 
prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  In 
the  meantime  also,  our  congregations  and  communities  will  travel 
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onward  to  some  settled  position,  and  thereby  the  Church  of  God, 
in  this  Southern  land,  be  saved  from  schisms  and  convulsions. 

I  would  close.  Moderator,  as  I  began,  bj  an  expression  of  my 
deepest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  our  former  servants.  In 
this  sentiment,  the  entire  Assembly,  as  I  verily  believe,  most 
heartily  concurs.  A  Macedonian  appeal  comes  up  from  this 
impoverished  and  unfortunate  race.  In  their  present  situation, 
for  which  we  at  least  are  not  responsible,  they  are  rapidly  per- 
ishing from  the  earth.  The  heart  of  every  good  man  feels  for 
them;  and  I  am  persuaded.  Moderator,  that  there  is  no  class  of 
men  in  this  "wide,  wide  world,"  who'  would  go  farther,  or  ven- 
ture more,  to  serve  and  save  the  colored  people  than  the  honored 
members  of  this  Assembly  and  the  communities  which  they 
represent. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Flinn  suggested  that  if  the  Assembly  would 
adopt  the  fifth  resolution  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  erasing 
the  fourth  as  was  proposed.  No  separate  church  could  be  form- 
ed for  the  freedmen  without  a  disruption  for  the  organic  laws. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson  addressed  the  Assembly  at  great 
length  upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  said  that  there 
are  dangers  overhanging  the  Church  if  they  proceed  too  hastily  in 
this  matter.  All  that  he  could  ask  was  that  with  as  Httle  prejudice 
and  as  much  humility  as  possible,  the  Assembly  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  white 
members  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  freed  people,  that 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Church.  It  was  for  the 
sake  of  saving  souls.  The  Church  had  already  seen  evidences  of 
the  danger  of  the  freedmen  relapsing  into  heathenism.  Before 
the  war,  and  the  changes  that  were  wrought  by  its  results,  it  was 
possible  for  the  master  to  require  his  servants  to  attend  divine 
worship,  and  it  can  now  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them, 
that  they  exercised  this  authority  for  good.  Now  the  condition 
of  things  is  different.  We  are  no  longer  permitted  to  require  it, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  induce,  by  every 
possible  means,  the  freed  people  to  the  performance  of  religious 
duties.  He  ignored  the  idea  that  the  sons  of  Ham  were  intel- 
lectually an  inferior  race   and  incapable  of  filling  the  offices  of 
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the  Church.  He  also  dissented  from  the  view  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  are  incapable  of  rising ;  in  proof  of  which  he  cited 
the  instance  of  Roberts  and  others  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  literary  attainments  and  erudition.  The  present 
diflference  and  social  distinction  between  the  races  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  existed  between  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  We  have  but  one  appeal,  and  that  is  to 
God's  word — and  here  we  find  no  discrimination.  He  was  as 
much  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  social  distinctions  as  any  one, 
only  when  such  distinctions  stood  in  the  way  of  the  gospel.  The 
relations  between  the  Southern  Church  and  the  freedmen  were 
of  a  peculiar  character.  They  were  associated  with  a  thousand 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  it  behoves  the  Church  not  to  forget 
them  now.  i 

Dr.  Palmer  felt  that  it  is  far  more  important  that  we  should 
arrive  at  a  wise  decision  than  that  we  should  come  to  an  imme- 
diate conclusion.  He  therefore  suggested  (but  did  not  move)  an 
addition  to  the  resolution  under  discussion,  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  remitted  to  the  Presbyteries,  with  instructions  to  them 
to  send  up  their  opinions  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  Baird  said  the  objection  he  had  to  this  suggestion  and  to 
the  resolution,  is,  that  they  do  nothing.  The  Presbyteries  have 
been  waiting  a  whole  year  to  hear  from  us ;  it  is  now  proposed 
to  wait  and  hear  what  they  say.  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
during  the  coming  year  nothing  will  be  done,  as  the  Church  will 
await  the  action  of  the  next  Assembly.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
four  millions  of  perishing  souls  in  the  midst  of  us  that  will 
practically  be  uncared  for  by  us  as  a  Church ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  left  to  perish.  The  subject  has  already  been 
postponed  one  whole  year.  Shall  we  postpone  it  till  the  next  ? 
Of  all  the  important  questions  which  come  before  this  Assembly, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important.  He  had  no  special  plan  to 
propose  on  the  subject ;  but  he  thought  almost  any  plan  was 
better  than  no  plan  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  extraordinary  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  reach  the  case.  We  stand  much  in  the 
same  position  that  the  Reformers  occupied ;  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  temporary  expedients  in  the  circumstances  by  which 
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they  were  surrounded.  Dr.  B.  agreed  with  Dr.  Atkinson  that 
there  was  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  in  the  Church  of  Christ — that 
we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  so  also  the  apostle  declares 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  nor  bond  nor  free.  Hence  the 
emancipation  of  this  people  does  not  aifect  their  relation  to  the 
Church ;  but  the  question  is  left  still,  What  is  it  to  be  one  in 
Christ  Jesus  ?  The  difficulty  we  have  to  confront,  however,  is 
not  that  they  were  onee  slaves^  nor  that  they  are  colored  people ; 
but  that  they  are  ignorant  people ;  destitute  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  learning,  and  who,  from  their  previous  condition 
of  bondage,  are  not  capable  of  self-control,  and  who  do  not 
possess  the  independence  of  character  required  of  those  who 
should  bear  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  ordained  officers  in  the 
Church.  These  difficulties  undoubtedly  confront  us ;  but  he 
hoped  the  Assembly  would  address  itself  to  their  consideration, 
and  that  the  subject  would  not  be  postponed. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Miller  moved  that  the  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  be  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow.    Adopted. 

On  the  next  day.  Dr.  Baird  took  the  floor,  and  addressed  the 
Assembly  at  much  length.  He  said  he  considered  the  question 
of  reaching  our  destitutions,  white  and  colored,  as  one ;  and  in 
his  mind,  the  subject  was  not  capable  of  separation.  That  is, 
whatever  provision  is  made  for  reaching  the  religious  destitution 
prevailing  among  the  whites,  the  same  provision  ought  to  be 
made  to  reach  the  blacks.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they  are 
just  so  many  immortal  souls,  looking  to  us  for  the  bread  of  life, 
multitudes  of  whom  will  perish  unless  we  carry  the  gospel  to 
them.  There  are  about  five  millions  of  whites ;  there  are  about 
four  millions  of  blacks ;  and  among  both  classes  the  destitution 
is  wide-spread  and  appalling. 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  an  ordinance  of  God ;  but  it  is 
not  the  only  ordinance  which  he  has  established  in  his  Church. 
The  lack  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  among  us  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  send  the  living  teacher.  But  we  have  too  much  neglected 
other  ordinances,  and  have  allowed  our  destitute  congregations 
to   neglect   the   assembling  of  themselves  together,  under  the 
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guidance  of  their  eldership,  for  the  worship-xjf  God.  This  duty, 
enjoined  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  our  standards,  ought  to  be 
impressed  on  our  elders;  and,  in  like  manner,  they  ought  to 
assemble  the  colored  people  of  their  respective  congregations  for 
religious  instruction  and  social  worship.  Moreover,  evangelists, 
in  the  proper  scriptural  idea  of  that  office,  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  vacant  congregations,  and 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  ignorant  and  perishing  of  all  colors. 
Where  this  is  impracticable,  presbyteries  might  accomplish  much 
by  dividing  out  the  vacant  churches  among  their  members,  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  field  should  be  regularly  and  statedly  cared 
for. 

Dr.  B.  said  our  duties  to  the  colored  people  are  exactly  the 
same  as  to  the  destitute  whites — no  more,  no  less.  We  must 
increase  our  efforts  to  instruct  them  in  Sabbath-schools ;  we 
must  preach  to  them  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  and  ought  to 
bring  into  exercise  the  gifts  of  our  eldership  in  the  work  of  their 
evangelization.  Wherever  they  can  be  persuaded  to  do  so,  we 
ought  to  urge  them  to  continue  to  worship  with  the  white  con- 
gregation. 

As  to  conferring  office  upon  them,  there  were  great  obstacles 
in  the  way :  1.  Introducing  them  into  our  courts  would  present 
a  show  of  equality,  but  none  would  exist.  Our  colored  brethren 
would  not  feel  at  home  among  us,  but  would  feel  very  much  out 
of  place.  2.  Besides  the  fact  that  they  are  ignorant,  almost 
universally,  their  previous  condition  of  bondage  has  unfitted 
them  for  the  independent  exercise  of  official  functions.  3.  There 
is  a  doctrinal  difficulty  arising  from  the  nature  of  a  call  to  bear 
office  in  the  Church.  Days  of  miracles  are  passed ;  and  now, 
God  calls  men  by  his  Spirit  through  his  Church.  But  in  the 
present  providential  structure  of  society,  it  is  not  possible  to  see 
how  any  colored  man  can  bring  a  call  from  the  Church.  A  call 
from  a  congregation,  technically  so  called,  is  the  final  evidence 
of  the  divine  vocation  of  a  candidate ;  but  independent  of  that, 
the  presbytery  must  have  evidence  of  the  general  acceptability, 
and  a  prospect  of  the  wide  usefulness  of  the  candidate  in  the 
Church  at  large.     It  is  impossible  to  see  how,  in  the  present 
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condition  of  things,  any  colored  man  can  produce  such  creden- 
tials as  these.  All  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  at  this  time, 
however,  is  to  make  temporary  provision  to  meet  the  present 
exigency.  It  is  possible  to  find  colored  men,  in  various  parts 
of  the  Church,  who  might  be  useful  by  exercising  the  gift  of 
exhortation.  This  is  the  common  duty  of  all  Christians,  under 
the  law  of  charity ;  and  the  Church  ought  to  organise  and  bring 
it  into  exercise.  Hence,  our  presbyteries  and  church-sessions 
should  seek  out  colored  men  possessed  of  suitable  gifts,  and 
license  them  to  exhort  among  their  colored  brethren.  He  was 
not  sure  we  might  not  go  farther ;  and  after  the  example  of 
John  Knox,  license  local  preachers,  with  authority,  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  superior  courts,  or  of  an  evangelist, 
to  administer  sealing  ordinances.  Dr.  B.  was  not  sure  it  would 
be  wise  to  allow  this  right,  but  he  was  not  very  certain  of  the 
contrary. 

So  far  as  Dr.  B.  was  able  to  learn  the  wishes  of  our  colored 
brethren,  what  they  wanted  was  a  separate,  subordinate  organ- 
isation of  themselves  into  congregations  in  connexion  with  the 
whites.  They  did  not  want  officers  of  their  own  color  to  be 
ordained  over  them ;  but  they  preferred  that  the  power  of  juris- 
diction should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  white  officers,  where 
it  now  resides.  In  some  cases,  they  are  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  session  as  it  now  is ;  but  desire  the  right  of  choosing  a 
board  of  white  elders  from  contiguous  congregations  to  exercise 
authority  over  them.  If  we  make  some  such  arrangement  as 
this,  and  then  authorise  the  appointment  of  boards  of  super- 
intendents from  among  themselves,  who  shall  take  charge  of  the 
general  interests  of  these  congregations,  and  act  as  the  organs 
of  communication  between  the  colored  people  and  the  church- 
session,  Dr.  B.  believed  we  would  have  done  every  thing  the 
colored  people  desired,  and  that  they  w^ould  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  our  action. 

The  great  thing  to  be  done  is  to  develope  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  Church ;  to  draw  out  the  gifts  of  our  elders  ;  to 
encourage  our  discouraged  brethren,  who,  for  the  sake  of  bread, 
are  turning  aside  to  secular  pursuits,  to  enter  with  renewed  zeal 
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on  their  sacred  calling.  Dr.  Baird,  in  closing,  offered  a  minute 
embodying  the  views  he  had  presented  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks. 

Elder  Marye  suggested  that  we  were  in  danger  of  being  drawn 
off  by  this  series  of  propositions  from  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  that  is  the  order  of  the  day.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  this  paper  be  docketed.     Lost. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson  was  very  glad  the  Assembly  seemed 
determined  to  do  something,  and  that  Dr.  Baird  had  presented 
these  suggestions,  though  ho  thought  their  adoption  would  lead 
us  into  error.  The  plan  of  having  the  ruling  elders  conduct 
religious  services  for  the  blacks  he  considered  impracticable. 

The  experiment  had  been  tried.  The  Synod  of  Virginia  urged 
its  elders  to  preach  to  them,  but  their  labors  were  inoperative. 
The  great  difficulty  is,  not  to  get  the  ministers,  but  to  get  the 
congregations.  After  Northern  ministers  obtained  access  to 
them,  congregations  and  Sunday-schools  that  were  large  before 
the  war  were  broken  up.  Dr.  A.  adduced  instances  of  it.  The 
Assembly  must  consider  how  the  negroes  are  to  be  gotten 
together.  If  they  will  not  come  to  hear  the  ministers  who  are 
ordained  to  preach  to  the  whites,  will  they  come  to  hear  ruling 
elders  talk  to  them  ? 

As  to  Dr.  Baird's  second  proposition,  he  would  go  just  as  far 
as  the  Bible  allows,  no  farther.  In  this  resolution  he  saw  the 
germ  of  Episcopacy.  It  creates  the  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Baird  explained  that  he  had  said  his  mind  was  not  clear 
as  to  these  licentiate  administrators  of  the  sacraments. 

Dr.  Atkinson  continued : 

These  colored  preachers  would  be  very  nearly  the  Episcopal 
deacon.  The  licentiate,  under  our  standards,  is  a  probationer, 
soon  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  exercise  of  ministerial  work,  if  he 
developes  the  proper  qualifications.  But  these  licentiates  are 
designed  to  be  permanently  such.  Even  if  John  Knox  proposed 
it,  he  replied  that  among  the  early  reformers  there  were  most 
hazy  notions  as  to  church  government.  After  illustrating  this 
fact  by  historical  references,  he  argued :   This  is  a  dangerous 
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plan,  as  experience  had  shown.  It  may  be  urged  that  evil 
consequences  would  not  result,  as  it  is  proposed  that  only 
negroes  shall  be  thus  licensed :  but  he  considered  it  dangerous. 
"We  know  not  to  what  irregularities  it  would  lead.  The  plan, 
too,  of  having  a  session  performing  the  duties  of  a  session  among 
the  blacks,  under  another  session  of  whites,  is  unpresbyterian, 
and  not  as  attractive  to  the  colored  race  as  the  plan  in  use 
among  the  Baptists,  which  places  them  more  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  the  white  man. 

Dr.  B.  had  referred  to  the  constitutional  objection — he  could 
not  be  ordained  because  unacceptable.  Why,  the  test  of  incom- 
patibility was  the  judgment  of  the  congregation  that  gave  him 
the  call.  He  must  be  such  a  minister  as  a  church  is  willing  to 
call.  And  now  he  w^ould  impress  upon  the  Assembly  the  tran- 
scendent importance  of  prompt  action  that  will  be  acceptable. 
The  powerful  appeals  that  have  been  made  to  alienate  them  from 
us  had  been  only  partially  successful.  He  was  utterly  opposed 
to  advancing  them  to  a  position  of  social  equality,  but  he  wanted 
us  to  take  such  steps  as  would  attach  them  to  us.  The  speaker 
then  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  embodying  the  ideas  set 
forth  in  his  remarks. 

He  thought  if  we  were  ever  to  obtain  a  stronghold  upon  them 
it  must  be  by  coming  to  these  positions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Adger  hoped  that  Dr.  Baird's  paper  would  be 
adopted,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  Committee's  paper, 
which  he  would  amend  and  also  adopt.  He  could  not  accept 
Dr.  B.'s  construction  of  the  acce])tahility  of  a  minister.  He 
favored  the  establishment  of  day-schools  for  the  blacks ;  but  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  Church,  as  such,  should  establish  schools 
for  their  secular  education  any  more  than  for  the  secular  educa- 
tion of  the  whites.  He  liked,  too,  the  assertion  of  the  principle 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  or  our  book  that  prevents 
a  man  becoming  a  servant  or  minister  of  Christ  because  he  is  a 
black.  But  he  would  have  this  principle  presented  in  and  limit- 
ed by  the  fifth  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee.  The 
standard  of  qualifications  ought  not  to  be  lowered  because  the 
skin  of  the  applicant  is  black.     Again,  his  difficulty  was  not 
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from  any  inconveniences  to  arise  from  admitting  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  presbytery,  but  it  was  that  they  have  not  any  men 
even  as  well  qualified  to  become  ruling  elders  as  to  become  mere 
preachers.  Many  of  them  can  talk  well  who  are  not  competent 
to  rule  the  Church.  If  they  could  produce  the  men  having  the 
gifts  and  graces  requisite,  all  his  difficulties  would  vanish. 

It  is  no  argument  that  an  experiment  has  been  tried,  and 
failed.  There  may  be  local  causes  which  prevent  even  learned 
ministers  from  holding  the  congregations  of  the  blacks.  Dr.  B. 
calls  for  pastoral  superintendency  over  this  home  missionary 
field.  What  is  this  more  than  the  work  of  the  evangelist  ?  We 
can  authorise  a  man  to  ordain  in  China  with  his  sole  hands  as 
he  could  not  do  here ;  but  this  is  not  Episcopacy.  Nor  could 
he  see  any  confusion  of  principles  or  departure  from  our  princi- 
ples, if  we  license  preachers  with  permission  to  administer  or  not 
to  administer  the  sacraments.  We  can  license  them,  and  then 
their  license  can  afterwards  be  taken  away,  or  their  office  may 
continue,  as  may  be  expedient. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Alexander  said  this  debate  had  satisfied  him 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  take  action  now  that  would  be 
generally  acceptable  to  the  Presbyteries.  He  called  attention 
to  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in  Dr.  Atkinson's  resolutions. 
But  his  object  in  rising  was  to  urge  that  this  subject  be  referred 
to  a  committee  to  suggest  a  paper  which  would  harmonise  the 
views  of  the  Assembly.  A  motion  was  therefore  made  to  re- 
commit the  whole  subject  to  the  Committee,  to  which  Dr.  Baird, 
Dr.  Atkinson,  Dr.  Palmer,  and  Elder  Marye  were  added. 

On  the  same  evening,  Elder  Marye,  on  behalf  of  the  special 

committee  to  which  was  referred  the  papers  upon  the  "Relation 

of  the  Church  to  the  Freedmen,"  submitted  as  their  report  the 

following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  1.  That  this  Assembly  entertains  for  the  freed 
people  the  sincerest  sentiments  of  good  will  and  affection ;  that 
it  earnestly  desires  and  prays  for  their  salvation,  and  would 
encourage  the  employment  of  every  legitimate  means  for  the 
promotion  of  their  spiritual  good;  that  this  Assembly  believes 
the  present  condition  of  the  colored  race  in  this  country  to  be 
one  of  alarming  spiritual  jeopardy,  and  that  it  is  binding  on  us, 

VOL.   XVIII.,  NO.  1. — 11. 
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as  Christians,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  save  them  from 
the  calamities  by  which  they  are  threatened,  and  to  confer  on 
them  the  rich  blessings  of  the  gospel. 

2.  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  our  ministers  and  churches 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  abihty  to  continue  to 
give  the  gospel  to  these  people ;  to  church  sessions  to  urge  upon 
parents  among  them  the  duty  of  presenting  their  children  for 
baptism,  and  of  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord ;  and  especially  to  pastors,  evangelists,  and  mission- 
aries, to  devote  a  portion  of  their  labors  to  the  promotion  of  the 
salvation  of  the  freed  people. 

3.  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  highly  inexpe- 
dient that  there  should  be  an  ecclesiastical  separation  of  the 
white  and  colored  races ;  that  such  a  measure  would  threaten 
evil  to  both  races,  and  especially  to  the  colored,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  desirable  that  every  warrantable  eifort  be  made 
affectionately  to  dissuade  the  freed  people  from  severing  their 
connexion  with  our  churches,  and  to  retain  them  with  us  as  of 
old.  Should  they  decline  this  fellowship  of  ordinances,  and 
desire  a  separate  organisation,  then  our  sessions  are  authorised 
to  organise  them  into  branch  congregations.  In  such  cases,  the 
Assembly  recommends  that  such  congregations  shall  be  allowed, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  sessions,  to  elect  from  among  them- 
selves, every  year,  such  number  of  superintendents  or  watchmen 
as  the  session  may  advise,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  oversight 
•of  such  congregations.  These  superintendents  shall  report  to 
the  sessions,  for  their  action,  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  said  congregations. 

4.  Whenever  Presbyteries  may  find  it  necessary  to  organise 
separate  colored  congregations,  they  shall  appoint  a  commission 
of  elders  who  shall  discharge  the  functions  committed  to  the 
sessions  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

5.  That  whilst  nothing  in  our  standards  or  in  the  word  of 
God  prohibits  the  introduction  into  the  gospel  ministry  of  duly 
qualified  persons  of  any  race,  yet  difficulties  arise  in  the  general 
structure  of  society,  and  from  providential  causes,  which  may 
and  should  restrain  the  application  in  the  Church  of  this  abstract 
principle.  Holding  this  in  view,  the  Assembly  recommends  that 
wherever  a  session  or  Presbytery  shall  find  a  colored  person  who 
possesses  suitable  qualifications,  they  be  authorised  to  license 
him  to  labor  as  an  exhorter  among  the  colored  people,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  body  appointing  him.  \ 

6.  That  the  Assembly  recommends  that,  wnerever  it  is  prac- 
ticable.   Sabbath-schools  for  the  benefit   of  the  freed  people. 
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especially  the  young,  be  established  in  connexion  with  our 
churches,  and  that  the  sessions  of  the  churches  take  these  schools 
into  their  charge,  and  provide  suitable  teachers  for  them. 

7.  That  the  heads  of  families  are  exhorted  to  encourage  the 
freed  people  in  their  households  to  attend  upon  family  and  public 
worship,  and  that  they  provide  for  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
catechetical  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel. 

8.  That  the  General  Assembly  earnestly  desires  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  improvement  of  the  colored  race,  and  hereby 
tenders  to  all  persons  suitably  qualified,  who  may  labor  in  this 
work,  its  hearty  encouragement  and  support. 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted  seriatim  without  debate. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  moved  that  the  elaborate  document 
relative  to  the  freedmen,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Girardeau, 
be  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Prof.  Woodrow  moved,  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  offered 
by  Mr.  Alexander,  that  the  document  be  published  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review.     Adopted. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  present  as  full  and  correct  a 
report  as  possible  of  this  discussion,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
uncharitable  criticisms  of  the  Assembly  which  some  Northern  reli- 
gious journals  have  indulged  in,  as  because  of  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Baird's,  Mr.  Grasty's,  and  Dr.  Adger's 
remarks,  are  corrected  by  themselves.  We  wish  it  had  been  in  our 
power  to  obtain  those  of  Dr.  Atkinson  and  others  thus  corrected. 

The  Assembly  has  been  charged  with  voting  "that  no  black 
man  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  minister  or  a  ruling  elder 
within  the  limits  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  branch  of  the 
Church  which  they  represent;"  and  also  with  having  " efiectually 
shut  the  door  against  the  organisation  of  a  single  church  among 
the  four  millions  of  emancipated  blacks  or  even  among  those  who 
were  free  and  intelligent  before."  And  the  editor  who  ventured 
thus  to  traduce  our  Church  as  represented  at  Memphis,  under- 
took to  pronounce  "the  verdict  of  the  Christian  world"  against 
us  for  this  deliverance. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  turn  upon  such  critics,  and  demand 
what  their  Presbyteries  and  their  Church  are  doing  for  the  colored 
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man  amongst  themselves.  We  do  not  see  black  men  and  women 
in  their  churches  and  congregations;  nor  Sunday-schools  for 
black  children  collected  in  their  houses  of  worship,  nor  intelli- 
gent ladies  and  gentlemen  giving  their  time  and  labor  to  instruct 
such  children.  These  things  have  long  been  common  all  over  the 
South,  but  we  doubt  if  there  are  presented  in  either  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  or  Chicago,  or  any  where 
else  at  the  North,  many  such  spectacles.  There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  that  race  at  the  North,  but  the  Old  School 
Church  appears  to  have  given  them  over  to  the  other  denomina- 
tions or  their  own  organisations.  Some  insignificant  doings, 
and  some  mean  and  dishonorable  doings,  are  chronicled  of  them 
amongst  our  freedmen ;  some  suspicions  and  jealousies  respecting 
their  white  brethren  have  been  stirred  up  amongst  these  poor 
people,  and  some  foolish  pride,  and  office-seeking,  and  carnal 
ambition,  been  excited  in  their  minds;  some  disaffected  Southern 
ministers,  (of  whom  we  wish  the  Northern  Church  much  joy,) 
have  been  enticed  away  from  us;  but  if  we  ask  what  is  done 
for  the  negro  at  home  in  the  North  by  those  who  have  been  so 
shocked  at  our  utterances,  it  is  very  certain  our  critics  would 
rather  be  excused  from  replying. 

But  it  is  neither  the  argitmentum  ad  hominem  nor  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  invidiam  which  our  feelings  prompt  us  to  employ. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Assembly  acted  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  up  to  its  light.  We  doubt  not,  that  we  see  some  things 
now  more  clearly  than  we  could  see  them  then.  We  were  then, 
as  we  still  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution.  It  was,  and 
it  is  still,  a  transition  period  with  us.  The  Assembly  undoubt- 
edly fell  into  the  error  of  deciding  a  great  and  difficult  question 
in  thesi.  But  that  it  decided  against  any  race  of  men  that  they 
could  not  have  churches  amongst  them,  or  become  office-bearers 
in  the  Church,  is  not  true.  There  are  expressions  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Assembly  which  we  could  amend.  There 
are  some  such  in  the  report  which  appears  in  this  number  of  the 
Review,  and  which  was  written  by  that  eminent  minister  and 
that  humble  Christian  and  that  earnest  and  zealous  lover  of  the 
black  man,  the  Rev.  Dr*  John  L.  Girardeau,   of  Charleston. 
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But  the  editors  of  our  Northern  religious  journals  would  look 
very  pretty  in  giving  themselves  out  as  better  friends  of  the 
negro  race  than  this  man  of  God  who  has  given  them  so  many 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  who  still  regards  himself  as 
their  servant.  They  do  look  very  pretty  in  carping  at  and 
finding  fault  with  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Assembly,  and 
carried  into  actual  practice  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  always^ 
so  far  as  we  know,  (having  good*  opportunity  of  knowing,)  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  our  colored  membership  themselves.  It  is 
simply  preposterous  for  these  gentlemen  to  set  themselves  up  as 
our  judges,  or  as  our  teachers  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  their 
Avisdom  that  can  guide  the  Southern  Church  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  subject.  That  she  will  be  guided,  we  do  not 
doubt;  for  we  feel  sure,  that,  whatever  may  be  true  of  others, 
her  ministers  feel  their  own  ignorance,  and  look  up  humbly  for 
the  Master's  direction  and  guidance.  Nor  have  we-  any  doubt 
that  she  has  a  great  work  to  do  amongst  these  people.  We  do 
love  the  black  people.  We  cannot  forget  our  early  associations, 
nor  the  kindly  relations  of  the  days  of  slavery.  The  present 
generation  of  Southern  Christian  people  cannot  be  made  enemies 
of  their  former  slaves,  let  foreign  emissaries,  religious  as  well  as 
political,  sow  ever  so  much  dissension  betwixt  the  races.  And 
our  hope  is  that  before  the  coming  generation  shall  take  our 
places,  all  this  present  fever  of  hate,  which  outsiders  are  so  much 
exercised  with,  may  have  cooled  down,  and  the  Southern  Church 
be  left,  aided  by  good  men  outside  of  her  borders,  to  do  the  great 
work  which  her  Master  sets  before  her ;  which  by  his  grace  she 
feebly  and  imperfectly  endeavored  to  do  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation, but  which  she  must  now  take  upon  her  with  a  new 
zeal,  and  a  wisdom  answerable  to  the  great  lessons  of  that  fiery 
discipline  under  which  she  has  been  passing. 


SUPPLY   OF   DESTITUTIONS. 


The  following  minute  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Baird  on  the 
day  following  the  discussion  respecting  the  freedmen.  It  formed 
part  of  the  paper  which  he  oifered  to  the  Assembly  during  that 
discussion,  and  it  was  adopted  as  an  addendum  to  th^  action 
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taken  on  that  point.     The  recommendations  it  contains  are  vital 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  Church. 

Resolved,  1.  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  that  every  Presbytery  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  body  be  enjoined  to  seek  out  and  set  apart  a 
minister  to  the  work  of  the  evangelist  for  its  bounds,  to  take  the 
superintendence  of  its  vacant  congregations  wherever  practicable. 
These  evangelists  shall  be  authorised  to  act  as  moderators  of  the 
sessions  of  the  vacant  congregations;  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
administer  the  sacraments  to  them  at  stated  intervals ;  to  counsel 
the  sessions  in  holding  social  worship  in  the  absence  of  ministers ; 
to  encourage  the  organisation  of  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible  classes^ 
and  the  making  of  oblations  for  systematic  benevolence;  and,  in 
general,  to  take  the  pastoral  supervision  of  the  vacant  congrega- 
tions, both  white  and  colored.  But  when  a  suitable  evangelist 
cannot  be  obtained,  then  the  Presbytery  is  enjoined  to  apportion 
such  congregations  among  its  ministerial  members  for  the  same 
object,  so  that  every  congregation  and  all  our  freed  people  shall 
enjoy  the  pastoral  oversight  of  some  minister  in  their  assemblies. 

2.  That  every  Presbytery  be  enjoined  to  require  the  sessions 
of  the  vacant  congregations  to  come  up  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  devolved  on  them  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  "Form 
of  Government,"  in  the  assembling  of  their  respective  congre- 
gations for  the  worship  of  God,  to  which  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
exhortation.  And  in  order  that  this  duty  may  be  performed  to  the 
greater  acceptance  of  the  worshippers,  it  is  further  required  that 
the  Presbyteries  do  seek  out  those  elders  who  have  the  best  gifts,, 
and  do  especially  appoint  them  to  the  performance  of  these  duties. 

3.  That  our  ministers  who  are  not  now  engaged  in  their  sacred 
calling  be  exhorted  to  come  up  to  our  help.  If  they  do  not  find 
fields  of  labor  in  their  present  localities,  they  are  exhorted  to 
seek  other  places  of  abode  and  fields  of  labor  where  they  may  be 
useful  in  their  appropriate  work.  And  that  the  Presbyteries  be 
enjoined  to  examine  their  rolls  and  require  all  ministers  who  are 
not  thus  employed  to  give  an  account  of  themselves,  and  to  pro- 
ceed against  those  who  arc  found  to  be  habitual  neglecters  of 
their  vows  of  ordination. 

4.  That  every  Presbytery  be  enjoined  to  take  this  whole  min- 
ute into  consideration,  and  act  upon  it  at  first  meeting  after  the 
rising  of  this  General  Assembly;  that  the  Synods  inquire  into 
the  fidelity  of  the  Presbyteries ;  and  that  both  Presbyteries  and 
Synods  give  a  report  of  what  they  have  done  or  failed  to  do,  in 
the  premises,  to  the  next  General  A  ssembly. 
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The  Poetical  Boohs  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.      With  a  Critical  and 

Explanatory  Commentary.     By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A. 

M.,  Rector,  St.  Cuthbert's,  York,  England,  and  Rev.  B.  M. 

Smith,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  and  Biblical 

Instruction  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.     Philadelphia: 

James  S.  Claxton  :  1867.      Pp.  256,  16  mo. 

The  first  of  these  writers  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  English 
Translation  of  Bengel's  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament,  edited 
and  in  part  translated  by  him,  which  was  published  from  the 
year  1857  to  1860.  He  has  been  connected  in  an  official  capa- 
city with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  has  published  editions  of 
Terence,  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  Livy.  His  notes  illustrative 
of  Befigel,  and  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  that  distinguished  scholar 
prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  translation,  are  interesting 
and  valuable ;  and  he  may  have  been  engaged  in  other  literary 
labors  which  have  escaped  our  notice.  What  portion  he  has 
contributed  to  this  commentary,  for  how  much  of  the  work  we 
are  indebted  to  the  English  rector,  and  for  how  much  to  the 
American  professor,  is  not  yet  revealed  to  us.  We  are  at  a  loss 
therefore  what  proportion  of  the  credit  due  to  the  joint  pro- 
duction belongs  to  our  Southern  authorship,  and  what  to  old 
England. 

We  have  read  the  introductions  to  the  volume  and  the  several 
books  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  with  great  pleasure.  The  General  Introduction  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  concise,  well  written  essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry 
and  the  Poetical  Books;  embracing  all  which  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  brief  and  running  commentary  of  this  character  would  admit. 
Of  those  portions  of  the  commentary  which  we  have  examined, 
we  can  speak  with  approbation,  as  affording  a  ready  aid  to  one 
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whose  time  or  means  will  not  allow  him  to  consult  the  many 
voluminous  and  elaborate  expositions  which  the  labors  of  scholars 
have  produced. 

We  are  therefore  thankful  for  the  annotations  thus  furnished 
to  our  hands,  in  so  brief  a  compass,  and  by  authors  so  competent 
to  do  justice  to  the  sacred  text. 

We  perceive  by  the  paging  of  the  volume,  that  it  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  what  are  intended  to  be  consecutive  scholia  upon 
the  entire  Scriptures.  Though  we  have  not  the  volumes  at 
hand  to  compare  them,  we  have  imagined  that  Jamieson  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  possibly  Brown  on  the  New  Testament,  are  of  the  same 
series.  They  come  from  the  same  pubhshing  house,  are  in  the 
same  type,  in  the  same  double  columns  with  the  commentary, 
and  introduced  in  the  same  way  between  the  pages  of  the  English 
version. 

For  our  own  comfort,  and  that  of  the  majority  of  readers, 
we  object  altogether  to  the  style  of  typography.  This  small 
type,  nonpareil,  emerald,  ruby,  diamond,  brilliant,  or  by  what- 
ever other  technical  name  it  may  be  called,  and  thinly  spaced 
as  it  is,  is  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  be  abated.  The  short 
examination  we  have  made  of  the  book  has  almost  given  us  an 
attack  of  ophthalmy.  From  the  crowded  nature  of  the  page, 
it  is  difficult  to  recur  from  the  verse  in  the  text  to  the  com- 
ment which  corresponds  with  it,  and,  where  different  interpreta- 
tions are  referred  to,  to  distinguish  one  sufficiently  from  the 
others.  Aged  persons  and  those  of  weak  eyes,  will  be  obliged  to 
forego  all  the  advantages  which  they  might  otherwise  derive 
from  this  volume. 

The  brief  space  allowed  to  the  writer  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  causes  every  expression  to  be  curt,  and  would  seem  to 
demand  that  only  the  interpretation  adopted  should  be  men- 
tioned, and  that  it  should  be  carried  directly  and  consistently 
through ;  since,  if  other  and  opposite  interpretations  are  referred 
to,  there  is  no  room  to  do  them  justice,  and  they  confuse  rather 
than  edify  the  reader. 

We  think  the  work   worthy  of  a  better  dress,  and  that  in  a 
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larger  type,  and  with  a  fairer  and  more  open  page,  the  same 
matter  would  appear  to  far  greater  advantage,  and  do  greater 
justice  to  the  learning  and  taste  of  the  authors.  The  errata  of 
the  abbreviations  on  the  second  page  could  not  have  occurred,  if 
the  proof-sheets  had  fallen  under  their  eyes :  errors  of  the  same 
description  are  rare  in  other  portions  of  the  volume. 

Classic  Baptism.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Meaning  of  the  Word 
BAPTizi2,  as  determined  by  the  usage  of  Classical  Greek  Writers. 
By  James  W.  Dale,  Pastor  of  the  Media  Presbyterian  Church, 
Delaware  County,  Pa.  White  &  Howard,  Richmond,  Va., 
1867..   Pp.  354,  8  vo. 

This  remarkable  book  has  attracted  much  attention  among 
American  scholars,  and  has  been  with  justice  highly  commended 
by  many  of  them.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  upon  paper  of  the 
best  quality,  and  contains  but  few  of  those  ugly  things  known  to 
agonized  authors  and  nervous  readers  as  "errata." 

As  to  the  contents  of  this  attractive  volume,  it  is  difficult  to 
present  them  in  a  clear  view  to  our  readers.  They  are  unique. 
They  constitute  a  body  of  suggestive  and  most  luminous  hints, 
rather  than  a  regular  exhaustive  discussion ;  but  hints  which 
«very  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  "Baptist  controversy,"  can 
easily  pursue  to  the  overwhelming  conclusion  to  which  they 
point.  With  this  controversy,  we  confess,  indeed,  that  we  have 
not  much  patience ;  and  the  less,  because  we  doubt  whether  our 
immersionist  friends  are  now  willing  to  be  convinced  (even  if 
they  thought  this  to  be  possible)  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
their  pretensions,  seeing  that  these  must  now  ^nd  more  upon 
prejudice  than  upon  reason.  And  against  a  pjfi^udice,  especially 
one  that  has  become  strengthened  and  magnified  by  long  and 
sharp  debates  with  opposing  foes,  there  is  no  contending  with 
any  hope  of  success.  It  is,  in  truth,  amazing  that  so  many 
thousands  of  Christians,  most  of  them  very  good  people,  many 
of  them  distinguished  for  scholarship,  and  all  of  them,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  longing  for  that  unity  of  believers  which  the  Saviour 
"has  enjoined, — it  is  passing  strange  that  they  should  continue  to 
•entrench  themselves  in   a  separate   camp   under   the  doubtful 
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leadership  of  a  single  Greek  word,  whose  claim  to  this  high  office 
has  been  a  thousand  times  overthrown,  or,  if  not  overthrown, 
rendered  so  feeble  as  to  amount  almost  to  the  same  thing !  And 
what  makes  this  the  more  unaccountable  is  the  fact  that  the 
word  in  question  has  no  reference  whatsoever  to  any  great 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  but  pertains  exclusively  to  one 
of  its  forms  of  service.  It  is  surely  too  small  a  foundation  to 
stand  upon,  when  entire  and  arrogant  separation  from  all  other 
Christians  would  seek  its  justification.  But  even  this  foundation, 
narrow  and  precarious  as  it  is,  Dr.  Dale,  in  the  book  before  us, 
utterly  demolishes,  leaving  behind  scarcely  a  vestige  of  standing 
ground  for  the  cxtremest  advocate  of  exclusive  immersion  to 
occupy,  unless  he  may  continue  to  stay  where  he  is  in  happy 
ignorance  of  said  demolition,  having  closed  his  eyes  in  wilful 
blindness,  and  feeling  secure  because  others  around  him  do. 

Our  author's  design,  with  its  apology,  we  will  present  in  his 
own  words : 

"  Three  centuries  have  witnessed  the  continued  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  /?a7rn'Cw,  and  the  proper  manner  of 
administering  the  rite  of  Christian  Baptism. 

"  One  hundreth  part  of  this  time  would  seem  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  gather  together  all  the  materials  involved  in  such 
discussion,  and  to  have  issued  a  judgment,  based  upon  them, 
from  whigh  there  could  have  been  no  hopeful  appeal.  And  if 
this  has  not  been  done  most  exhaustively,  the  fact  is  marvellous ; 
but  if  it  has  been  done,  it  is  no  less  marvellous  that  the  judgment 
reached  has  not  compelled  universal  acceptance. 

•'  The  mind  is  not  at  liberty  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  truth 
when  presented  distinctly  before  it,  with  its  evidences ;  it  must 
accept  it. 

"  In  examining  this  subject,  with  exclusive  reference  to  per- 
sonal instruction,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  investigation 
has  not  been,  adequately,  carried  out  in  certain  directions.  This 
has  arisen,  doubtless,  from  the  little  promise  which  seemed  to  be 
held  out  of  valuable  results  from  such  inquiry.  Sometimes, 
however,  our  anticipations  receive  favorable  disappointment.  It 
may  be  so  in  this  case.  And  I  submit  the  results  gathered  up, 
not  only  along  the  main  route  of  inquiry,  but  in  some  of  its  less 
fully  explored  collateral  branches,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  to  a 
final  and  generally  acceptable  judgment.     If  I  shall  fail  to  make 
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the  best  use  of  the  materials  furnished,  more  skilful  hands  may- 
take  them  up  and  find  their  labors  crowned  with  greater  success." 
He  then  proceeds,  in  the  same  modest  strain,  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  work  before  him  is  not  one  of  supererogation,  as 
those  Baptist  scholars  would  declare  it  to  be  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  and  their  followers  that  they  have  already  fully  and 
conclusively  examined  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word  ^anTO^u. 
The  results  to  which  these  boasting  scholars  have  come,  are  then 
stated  in  the  four  fundamental  postulates  for  which  they  demand 
a  universal  acceptance.     They  are  these  : 

''I.  Ba7rr<Cw,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  Greek  literature,  has 
hut  one  meaning,  which  is  definite,  clear,  precise,  and  easy  of 
translation.'' 

"II.  Ba7rTii;o)  and  iScLTTTu  have  precisely  the  same  meaning,  dyeing 
excepted ;  in  all  other  respects,  whether  as  to  form,  or  force,  or 
effect,  they  differ  neither  more  nor  less." 

"III.  BaTrn'Cw  cxprcsses  an  act,  a  definite  act;  mode,  and  noth- 
ing hut  mode;  to  dip.  BnTrrw  (primary)  expresses  an  act,  a 
definite  act;  mode,  and  nothing  hut  mode;  TO  DIP." 

"IV.  BaTTTi^o)  has  the  same  meaning  in  figurative  as  in  literal 
use,  always  referring  to  the  act  of  dipping." 

After  briefly  showing,  in  a  masterly  manner,  that  these  prop- 
ositions are  not  such  as  can  "reasonably  be  expected"  to  demand 
acceptance  on  their  mere  annunciation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
such  as,  from  the  very  nature  of  human  language,  are  open  to 
the  gravest  objections,  Dr.  Dale  proceeds  to  set  over  against 
them  four  counter  propositions,  which  it  is  his  principal  object  to 
prove.     They  are  as  follows  : 

"I.  Bc'iTTTu,  in  primary  use,  expresses  a  definite  act  characterised 
hy  limitations — to  dip. 

"II.  In  secondary  use,  ^^Dip"  expresses  a  limited  mental forccy 
and  a  limited  effect. 

"  III.  BaTTTL^o),  in  primary  use,  expresses  condition  characterised 
hy  complete  intusposition,  without  expressing,  and  with  ahsolute 
indifference  to  the  form  of  the  act  hy  which  such  intusposition  may 
he  effected,  as,  also,  ivithout  other  limitations — to  merse. 

"IV.  In  s/condary  use  it  expresses  condition  the  result  of 
complete  influence  effected  hy  any  possihle  means  and  in  any  con- 
ceivahle  way." 
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As  preliminary  to  the  direct  investigation  of  these  proposi- 
tions, our  astute  author  proceeds  to  institute  a  most  damaging 
examination  of  the  leading  Baptist  writings,  ^'to  see  how  far 
they  illuminate  and  sustain  their  favorite  postulates."  ''  If  they 
do,  squarely  and  harmoniously,  maintain  them  not  only  in  thesi, 
but  do  unfalteringly  bear  them,  challenging  criticism,  Hhrough 
all  Greek  literature,'  then  they  will,  at  least,  win  the  not  ignoble 
reward  of  consistency  and  courage ;  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shall  be  found  that  between  postulates  and  writings  there  is  no 
harmony ;  that  between  writer  and  writer  there  is  as  little  har- 
mony ;  that  the  pages  of  the  same  writer  compared  with  each 
other  perpetuate  this  disharmony ;  that  there  never  has  been  an 
attempt  by  any  one  writer,  through  these  three  hundred  years, 
to  carry  these  postulates  'through  all  Greek  literature;'  that 
the  burden  which  they  would  bind  upon  others,  they  utterly 
refuse  to  bear  themselves :  then  we  may  hope  that  such  facts 
will  be  deemed  a  fair  apology  for  declining  the  Baptist  postula- 
tion,  and  a  sufficient  justification  for  a  direct  inquiry  after  that 
great  desideratum — a  meaning  of  /3a7rrtCw  which  may  be  carried, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  through  all  Greek  literature." 

He  then  overhauls  Baptist  writings,  from  the  year  1644 
down  to  the  present  day,  (giving  greatest  attention  to  those  of 
Dr.  Conant,  whose  scholarly  labors  are  most  deserving  of  praise,) 
and  demonstrates  their  entire  failure  to  make  good  "a  moiety  of 
their  unqualified  assertions."  With  an  air  of  justifiable  triumph 
he  demands :  "  Where  is  that  one,  clear,  precise,  and  definite 
meaning?  Whore  is  the  evidence  that  /?d7rrw  and  fta-Kui^io  have 
precisely  the  same  meaning,  force,  and  effect  ?  Not,  assuredly, 
in  Baptist  writings.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  [iaiTTi^u  expresses 
an  act,  a  definite  act,  mode,  and  nothing  but  mode,  to  dip? 
Not  a  particle  is  to  be  found  in  Baptist  writings.  Where  is 
the  evidence  that  fianriCo)  expresses,  in  secondary  use,  the  act 
(dipping)  which  is  attributed  to  it  in  primary  use  ?  Baptist 
writers  have  not  furnished  it.  Where  is  that  English  word,  the 
daguerreotype  of  the  Greek  word,  which  was  to  flash  forth  the 
one,  clear,  and  definite  meaning,  so  that  *  a  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein ?'    There  is  notlt-^Baptist 
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writer,  during  three  hundred  years,  who  has  offered  such  a  word 
with  the  attempt  to  carry  it  through  Greek  usage.  ****  If 
Mm-merse'  is  used  in  the  sense  to  dip,  to  plunge,  it  does  most 
essentially  fail  to  reflect  the  Greek  word ;  if  it  is  not  used  in 
that  sense,  then  away  with  the  definition  ^dip,  plunge;'  or  away 
with  the  'one  meaning  through  all  Greek  literature.'  " 
y  As  Dr.  Dale  has  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of  Baptist  writings 
in  their  attempts  to  fasten  their  favorite  meaning  upon  the  word 
in  question,  so  he  exposes  their  inconsistencies  in  the  further 
attempt  to  reduce  this  theoretical  meaning  to  concrete  practice 
in  the  actual  administration  of  the  rite  of  baptism :  and  then 
remarks,  "  With  such  results  of  Baptist  research  standing  out 
upon  the  face  of  thei;*  writings,  it  would  seem  to  be  neither  a 
moral  delinquency,  nor  even  a  work  of  supererogation,  to  insti- 
tute an  independent  investigation  of  this  subject,  inquiring — 
'  What  is  truthV  " 

This  remark  brings  us  to  the  hundred  and  third  page  of  this 
singularly  able  work.  The  remaining  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
pages  are  occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  an  inquiry  upon  independ- 
ent grounds,  which  is  carried  forward  in  a  manner  the  most 
convincing,  and  covers  all  the  ground  that  Greek,  and  Latin, 
and  Enghsh  literature  have  furnished  for  throwing  hght  upon  this 
investigation.  We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  our  author  through 
this  portion  of  his  book.  Let  us  be  content  with  stating  some  of 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached.  Py  an  elaborate 
appeal  to  usage,  the  accepted  arbiter,  it  is  reported  as  teaching : 

"(1.)  Barrrw,  TINGO,  and  DIP,  are  words,  which,  in  their  respect- 
ive languages,  represent,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  identical 
ideas. 

"(2.)  Ba7r-/sw,  MERGO,  and  MERSE,  are  words,  which,  in  their 
respective  languages,  represent,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
identical  ideas. 

"(3.)  These  two  classes  of  words  differ  from  each  other  essen- 
tially. They  are  not  interchanged,  nor  interchangeable  ordina- 
rily, much  less  identical. 

"(4.)  BfiTrrw  and  /5a7rWCw  exhibit  a  perfect  parallehsm  in  their 
development. 

1.    Barrrw;    To  DIP. 
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1.  BaTTTi^io;    To  MERSE.  " 

2.  BdiTTO) ;  To  dip  into  any  coloring  liquid  for  the  sake  of  the 

effect ;  To  dye. 

2.  BaTTu^o) ;  To  merse  into  any  liquid  for  the  sake  of  its  influ- 

ence; To  DROWN. 

3.  BaTTTu  ;  To  affect  by  the  peculiar  influence  of  coloring  mat- 

ter (without  the  act  of  dipping) ;  e.  g.,  to  sprinkle  blood; 
to  squeeze  a  berry ;  to  bruise  by  blows. 

3.  BaTTTiCw ;  To  affect  by  any  controlling  influence  [without  the 
condition  of  mersion) ;  e.  g.,  to  sprinkle  poppy-juice ;  to 
pour  water  on  hot  iron ;  to  drink  intoxicating  liquor. 

"  The  perfect  parallelism  of  development  thus  exhibited,  in 
these  two  words,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  true  interpretation  of 
each  has  been  secured. 

"(5.)  Baptism  is  a  myriad-sided  word,  adjusting  itself  to  the 
most  diverse  cases. 

"  Agamemnon  was  baptized ;  Bacchus  was  baptized ;  Cupid 
was  baptized ;  Cleinias  was  baptized ;  Alexander  was  baptized ; 
Panthia  was  baptized ;  Otho  was  baptized ;  Charicles  was  bap- 
tized ;  and  a  host  of  others  were  baptized,  each  differing  from 
the  other  in  the  nature  or  the  mode  of  their  baptism,  or  both. 

"  A  blind  man  could  more  readily  select  any  demanded  color 
from  the  spectrum,  or  a  child  could  more  readily  thread  the 
Cretan  labyrinth,  than  could  '  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece' 
declare  the  nature,  or  mode,  of  any  given  baptism  by  the  naked 

help  of  ftaTTriCo). 

"  (6.)  The  master-key  to  the  interpretation  of  ftaTT-i^o)  is  con- 
dition,— condition  characterised  by  completeness,  with  or 
without  physical  envelopment." 

Over  against  the  Baptist  postulate,  therefore,  that  "  baptizing 
is  dipping  and  dipping  is  baptizing,"  and  every  form  of  this  poor 
assumption,  our  author  places  his  demonstrated  proposition,  that 

^'WHATEVER  IS  CAPABLE  OF  THOROUGHLY  CHANGING  THE  CHAR- 
ACTER, STATE,  OR  CONDITION  OF  ANY  OBJECT,  IS  CAPABLE  OF 
BAPTIZING  THAT  OBJECT  ;  AND  BY  SUCH  CHANGE  OF  CHARACTER, 
STATE,  OR  CONDITION,  DOES,  IN  FACT,  BAPTIZE  IT." 

Thus  have  we,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  given  to  our  read- 
ers some  insight  into  this  remarkable  production.  They  must, 
however,  read  and  study  it  for  themselves,  in  order  to  derive 
any  adequate  conception  of  its  great  value  as  a  controversial 
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work  that  stands  far  above  any  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature  upon  this  subject.  It  is  old, 
and  it  is  new.  It  is  trite,  and  it  is  original.  It  is  plain,  and  it 
is  scholarly.  It  is  short,  and  it  is  thorough.  It  is  moderate, 
and  it  is  conclusive. 

When  it  shall  have  been  followed  by  its  companion  works, 
(which  are  promised,)  upon  "Judaic  Baptism"  and  "Johannic 
Baptism,"  the  series  will  leave,  we  think,  but  little  to  desire  for 
enabling  all  lovers  of  truth  to  reach  satisfactory   conclusions 
upon  the  matters  of  which  they  treat. 


The  Life  of  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.     By  membei^s  of  his  family. 

Witli  a  Sketch  of  his  Character.     By  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. 

Boston:  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Company:  1866.     Pp.  279:  12  mo. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  book.  It  is  a  tribute  of  filial 
affection  at  once  delicate  and  earnest.  The  initials  W.  C.  D., 
appended  to  the  short  preface  which  states  than  one  hand  wrote 
"most  of  these  pages,"  proclaim  sufficiently  the  author  of  this 
biography.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  any  man  to  be  the  son  of  such 
a  man  and  such  a  minister  as  Dr.  Dana.  He  was  learned,  able, 
wise,  good,  faithful,  and  useful,  all  in  a  very  high  degree.  He 
lived  at  an  eventful  period  of  the  Church's  history.  He  acted  a 
wise  and  yet  an  honest  part,  and  ever  secured  the  general  respect 
and  esteem.  He  was  quite  prominent  in  the  origination  of  An- 
dover  Seminary,  and  the  building  up  of  Dartmouth  College;  was 
at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1810, 
1812,  and  1814;  and  was  always  an  earnest  opponent  of  the 
New  School  Theology  in  all  its  forms.  In  private  life  Dr.  Dana 
seems  to  have  been  as  lovely  as  his  public  character  was  admira- 
ble. He  lived  beyond  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  sixty-six  of 
which  he  spent  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  All  but  six  years 
of  this  long  service  were  devoted  to  the  people  of  Ncwburyport, 
Massachusetts.  On  many  great  public  questions  he  stood  up 
against  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  that  region.  In  his  dying 
chamber,  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,  nineteen  in  number, 
(including  corresponding  members,)  visited  him  with  congratula- 
tions on  his  cheerful  tranquility,  and  to  join  with  him  in  praise 
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to  God;  reminding  one  of  the  visit  to  the  dying  Genevese 
Reformer  of  his  colleagues  and  brethren. 

Upon  the  monument  of  this  man  "greatly  beloved,"  is  found 
this  beautiful  epitaph : 

"How  good,  how  kind,  how  upright  and  honorable,  how  firm 
in  loyalty  to  truth,  how  guileless,  how  saintly,  let  those  say 
from  whose  hearts  the  dear  remembrance  of  the  Christian 
pastor,  the  sympathising  friend,  the  affectionate  father,  can 
never  fade  away." 


Hunting  a  Home  in  Brazil.  The  Agricultural  Resources  and 
other  Characteristics  of  the  Country.  Also  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Inhabitants.  By  J.  McF.  Gaston,  M.  D., 
Columbia,  S.  C,  late  Surgeon  Confederate  Army.  Philadel- 
phia: King  &  Baird,  Printers,  No.  607  Samson  street:  1867. 
Pp.  383,  12  mo. 

Dr.  Gaston  is  a  physician  of  eminence  long  resident  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  where  he  is  well-known  and  highly  respected.  Among 
other  claims  to  high  consideration  which  he  possesses,  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  there.  He 
was  a  very  ardent  patriot,  and  gave  all  his  powers  to  the  Con- 
federate cause.  "The  fruitless  martyrdom  of  my  three  noble 
brothers,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  property  and  of  home, 
was  a  part  of  the  cost  to  the  author  of  adherence  to  that  cause. 
Upon  its  overthrow,  with  all  his  characteristic  energy  he  repair- 
ed immediately  to  Brazil  to  seek  a  new  country  and  dwelling 
place  for  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  compatriots.  He  was 
between  four  and  five  months  in  Brazil.  The  results  of  his 
observations  he  gives  in  this  volume. 

The  work  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  excellence.  It  is 
the  plain,  unvarnished  story  of  what  the  author  saw  and  expe- 
rienced in  Brazil.  He  was  an  earnest  Confederate  and  an 
honest  man  hunting  a  home  in  Brazil,  and  he  publishes  his  daily 
journal  for  the  benefit  of  our  people,  just  as  he  wrote  it,  with  no 
expectation  of  making  money  and  no  eye  to  fame. 

Dr.  Gaston's  judgment  is  that  the  ofiicials  of  Brazil  are 
anxiously  disposed  to  encourage  immigration  by  the  people  of 
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the  South.  Private  parties,  however,  holders  of  land,  stand  in 
the  way  of  it  by  the  high  prices  they  demand  for  their  acres. 
Pp.  61,  67. 

Coffee  planting  is  a  topic  upon  which  the  book  contains  some 
interesting  details.  Amongst  others  it  is  mentioned  that  trees 
thirty-four  years  old  are  cut  off  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground 
and  sprout  up  again  and  bear  fruit  well;  and  that  in  this  way 
a  crop  is  procured  in  one-half  the  time  in  which  it  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  new  plant.     P.  105. 

In  like  manner  they  cut  off  the  stalk  of  the  cotton  plant,  and 
procure  from  the  old  stump  a  larger  crop  than  that  of  the  first 
year.  There  appears  to  be  a  perennial  growth  of  the  plant  in 
Brazil.  Pp.  106,  107.  Dr.  Gaston  saw  a  considerable  field  of 
cotton  of  American  seed  thus  continuously  produced.  Pp.  328-9. 
There  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  American  cotton  plant,  however, 
in  two  species  of  ants  which  prevail  in  immense  numbers  and 
destroy  all  vegetation,  cotton  particularly.  But  while  so  inhos- 
pitable to  the  American  cotton,  they  do  not  attack  that  produced 
from  Brazilian  seed,  (p.  57,)  which  is,  however,  of  inferior  quality. 

The  goitre,  that  terrible  disease  which  enlarges  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  is  very  prevalent  in  parts  of  Brazil.  Pp.  289,  290,  301,  302. 

The  most  prodigious  accounts  are  giving  of  the  fertility  of 
some  portions  of  the  country.  The  hoe  is  the  only  culture  em- 
ployed, in  general ;  and  yet  fifty  bushels  of  corn  frequently  reward 
this  primitive  kind  of  labor.  The  soil  is  said,  in  one  region,  to 
be  thirteen  feet  deep,  and  it  (Botocatu)  is  pronounced  (upon  the 
authority  of  a  Major  Meriwether)  to  exceed  "the  fine  stock-grow- 
ing portions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee."     Pp.  296,  297. 

Of  the  territory  "lying  between  the  Ribeira  do  Ignape  and 
Cananea,  and  extending  towards  Parana,"  (p.  372,)  Dr.  Gaston 
presents  a  most  favorable  view  in  a  great  variety  of  respects. 
Of  it  particularly,  he  says,  speaking  about  his  Southern  com- 
patriots, "I  have  sought  and  found  them  a  home;"  and  with 
these  glowing  and  triumphant  words  he  closes  his  book.  But  it 
is  a  very  serious  responsibility  which  Dr.  Gaston  has  taken  in 
advising  our  people  to  remove  to  any  part  of  Brazil.  He  proves 
his  own  sincerity  by  having  actually  removed  his  family  to  that 
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country  since  the  appearance  of  his  book.  For  ourselves  we 
find  statements  all  through  the  volume,  which  go  to  confirm  our 
impressions  that  Brazil  is  no  country  for  us  to  make  our  own. 
With  all  that  is  at  present  adverse  here,  we  are  satisfied  that 
this  is  a  far  better  home.  How  a  Protestant  husband  and  father, 
how  a  Presbyterian  ruling  elder,  could  consent  to  go  and  plant 
himself  and  his  family  in  Roman  Catholic  soil,  unless  distinctly 
with  a  view  to  the  propagation  there  of  the  true  faith,  we  cannot 
comprehend.  The  passages  which  we  quote  will  set  forth  ade- 
quately what  we  mean  to  say : 

"  One  of  my  greatest  diflficulties  in  proposing  to  locate  with  my 
friends  in  this  country,  is  the  conviction  that  we  cannot  so  en- 
tirely set  aside  the  recognised  religion  of  the  government  as  to 
worship  God  according  to  our  own  faith.  It  will,  however,  be 
an  essential  stipulation,  that  we  shall  exercise  entire  freedom  of 
conscience,  without  any  interference  in  our  religious  worship  by 
the  official  authorities,  while  our  policy  will  be  to  detach  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  from  all  associations  with  the  papal  element  of 
the  population." 

Now,  of  what  avail  does  Dr.  Gaston  think  will  be  all  the  "stip- 
ulations" he  can  make  with  the  Brazilian  authorities  ?  Does  he 
know  nothing  of  the  genius  of  Popery  ? 

The  other  passage  is  this:  "While  the  people  here  profess  to 
be  tolerant  of  other  rehgions,  some  of  the  former  enactments  in 
regard  to  seats  in  the  councils  of  State  and  in  regard  to  marriage, 
are  calculated  to  discourage  emigration,  [immigration;]  but  it  is 
expected  that  these  things  may  be  changed  ere  long."  We 
wonder  at  the  facility  with  which  Dr.  G.  disposes  of  this  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Protestant  settlements  in  Brazil  or  any 
part  of  South  America. 

We  dismiss  this  topic  with  the  remark  that  Brazil,  like  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  knows  no  keeping  of  God's  Sabbath- 
day,  and  Dr.  Gaston  confesses  repeatedly  that  he  himself  kept 
almost  no  Sabbath  while  in  that  region. 

The  author  makes  grateful  mention,  oftentimes,  of  the  kindness 
he  experienced  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackford,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  wife,  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Sao  Paulo.     There  are  two  other 
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missionaries  of  the  same  Church  in  the  country,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Simonton,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schneider,  at  Rio 
Clara,  and  they  have  considerable  success  in  their  work. 


Cyclopoidia  of  Biblical^  Theological^  a7id  Ecclesiastical  Literature. 
Prepared  by  the  Rev.  John  McClintock,  D.  D.,  and  James 
Strong,  S.  T.  D.  Vol.  1;  A,  B.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1867. 

This  is  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  is  to 
bo  completed  in  six  volumes  of  about  one  thousand  pages  each. 
It  will  constitute  an  addition  to  our  private  and  public  libraries, 
as  a  fine  monument  of  American  scholarship  not  only,  but  as 
supplying  a  want  almost  universally  felt.  It  promises  to  be  far 
more  comprehensive  than  Kitto's  Cyclopoedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, or  than  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  or  than  Winer's 
Biblisches  Real-Wbrterbuch,  even  in  the  departments  of  reference 
to  which  these  great  works  confine  themselves.  It  will  go  beyond 
the  Real-Encyklopadie  of  Herzog,  and  Wetzer  und  Welte's 
Kirchen-Lexikpn,  in  the  fact  that  these  works  do  not  treat  of  the 
general  church  history  and  of  the  several  Christian  denominations, 
or  much  of  the  various  branches  of  Christian  art  and  archaeology, 
or  at  all  of  religious  biography,  in  all  of  which,  as  well  as  of  theo- 
logical literature  proper,  this  extensive  work  is  to  be  very  full. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  art  of  printing 
in  its  most  advanced  perfection.  The  type,  though  small,  is  clear 
and  eye-attractive;  the  paper  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  wood 
cut  illustrations  (of  which  there  are  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
including  many  maps,)  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  binding 
(cloth)  is  also  good,  but  can  be  had,  better  and  best,  in  sheep  and 
half-morocco,  at  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  cost — the  three 
kinds  being  furnished  respectively  at  $5,00,  $6,00,  and  $8,00 
per  volume.  Thus  it  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  many  to 
whom  a  costlier  work  is  forbidden:  the  cheaper  edition  being  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  cent  a  page. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  do  much  more  than  present  to  our 
readers  this  very  general  description  of  a  work,  whose  ponderous 
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and  varied  contents  cannot  well  be  discussed  in  a  mere  review 
notice.  The  parts  that  we  have  examined  with  the  greatest  care 
are  those  which  touch  upon  cardinal  doctrines,  and,  although  we 
do  not  agree,  in  all  particulars,  with  the  way  in  which  some  of 
the  great  truths  of  revelation  are  set  forth,  yet  on  the  whole, 
they  seem  to  be  displayed  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  fairness. 
For  example,  seven  of  its  closely-printed  octavo  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  atonement.  The  discussion  of  this  falls 
under  the  three  general  heads:  1.  Its  scriptural  view;  2.  Its 
history  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church;  and  3.  Its  literature. 
Under  the  second  of  these  heads  we  have  a  representation  of 
various  views  touching  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  And  we 
propose,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  to  quote  a  portion  of 
what  is  said  with  reference  to  this  important  point. 

"One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  modern  Church 
with  regard  to  the  atonement,  is  that  of  its  extent,  viz.,  whether 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  were  intended  by  God  to  extend  to 
the  whole  human  race,  or  only  a  part.  The  former  view  is 
called  universal  or  general  atonement;  the  latter,  particular  or 
limited.  What  is  called  the  strict  school  of  Calvinists  holds  the 
latter  doctrine,  as  stated  in  the  Westminster  Confession:  'As 
God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the 
eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the 
means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elected,  being  fallen 
in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ;  are  effectually  called  unto 
faith  in  Christ  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season;  are  justified, 
adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by  his  power  through  faith  unto 
salvation.  Neither  are  any  others  redeemed  by  Christ,  effec- 
tually called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the 
elect  only.'  Ch.  iii.  §  6;  ch.  viii.  §§  5  and  8.  "The  so-called 
moderate  (or  modern)  Calvinists,  the  Arminians,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  adopt  the  doc- 
trine of  general  or  universal  atonement.  The  advocates  of  a 
limited  atonement  maintain  that  the  atonement  cannot  properly 
be  considered  apart  from  its  actual  application,  or  from  the 
intention  of  the  author  in  regard  to  its  application;  that,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  an  atonement  to 
any  until  it  be  applied;  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
are  therefore  truly  vicarious,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Christ,  in 
suffering,  became  a  real  substitute  for  his  people,  was  charged 
with  their  sins,  and  bore  the  punishment  of  them,  and  thus  has 
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made  a  full  and  complete  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  in  behalf 
of  all  who  shall  ever  believe  on  him ;  that  this  atonement  will 
eventually  be  applied  to  all  for  whom  in  the  divine  intention  it 
was  made,  or  to  all  to  whom  God  in  his  sovereignty  has  been 
pleased  to  decree  its  application.  But  they  believe,  that  although 
the  atonement  is  to  be  properly  considered  as  exactly  commen- 
surate with  its  intended  application,  yet  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  did  offer  a  sacrifice  sufficient  in  its  intrinsic  value  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  if  it  had  been  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  apply  it  to  every  individual,  the  whole  human 
race  would  have  been  saved  by  its  immeasurable  worth.  They 
hold,  therefore,  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  infinite  value  of  the 
atonement,  the  offer  of  salvation  can  be  consistently  and  sincerely 
made  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel,  assuring  them  that  if  they  will 
believe,  they  shall  be  saved ;  whereas,  if  they  wilfully  reject  the 
overtures  of  mercy,  they  will  increase  their  guilt  and  aggravate 
their  damnation.  At  the  same  time,  as  they  believe,  the  Scrip- 
tures plainly  teach  that  the  will  and  disposition  to  comply  with 
this  condition  depends  upon  the  sovereign  gift  of  God,  and  that 
the  actual  compliance  is  secured  to  those  only  for  whom,  in  the 
divine  counsels,  the  atonement  was  specifically  intended.  The 
doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  so  as 
to  make  salvation  attainable  by  all  men,  is  maintained  first,  and 
chiefly,  on  scriptural  ground,  viz.,  that,  according  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture,  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  made  for  all  men. 
The  advocates  of  this  view  adduce  (1.)  Passages  which  expressly 
declare  the  doctrine:  (a.)  those  which  say  that  Christ  died  'for 
all  men,'  and  speak  of  his  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ;  ih,)  those  which  attribute  an  equal  extent  to 
the  death  of  Christ  as  to  the  effects  of  the  fall.  (2.)  Passages 
which  necessanily  imply  the  doctrine,  viz.,  (a.)  those  which  declare 
that  Christ  died  not  only  for  those  that  are  saved,  but  for  those 
who  do,  or  may,  perish;  {h.)  those  which  make  it  the  duty  of 
men  to  believe  the  gospel  and  place  them  under  guilt  and  the 
penalty  of  death  for  rejecting  it;  {c.)  those  in  which  men's  failure 
to  obtain  salvation  is  placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  opposing 
wills,  and  made  wholly  their  own  fault." 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  is  set  down  as  the  belief  of  the 
two  parties  in  this  controversy,  the  writer  evidently  leaning  all 
the  while  to  the  Arminian  view.  In  the  above  extract,  by  assign- 
ing Scripture  proof  as  the  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
atonement,  and  implying  that  those  who  favor  the  doctrine  of  a 
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limited  atonement  rest  altogether  upon  reason  there  is  mtinifest 
unfairness  done  to  the  latter.  But,  letting  this  pass,  the  whole 
article  is  instructive,  and  is  eminently  worthy  of  perusal. 

Having  presented  our  readers  with  this  specimen,  we  leave  the 
work  to  find  its  way  >o  their  libraries  by  the  force  of  its  many 
intrinsic  excellencies  on  grounds  other  than  doctrinal,  and  on 
these,  too,  with  a  warning. 

New  America.  By  William  Hepwortii  Dixon,  Editor  of  the 
"Athengeum,"  and  Author  of  "The  Holy  Land,"  "William 
Penn,"  etc.  With  Illustrations  from  Original  Photographs. 
Complete  in  one  volume.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.     1867.     8vo.     495  pages. 

Few  books  can  furnish  a  better  example  than  this  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  of  that  miscalled  "liberal  spirit"  to  which  .the  shallow 
philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  so  prone.  It  is  amazing  to  see 
what  depths  of  depravity  he  is  willing  to  fling  the  mantle  of 
charity  over,  and  pass  by  with  a  henedicite  kindly  uttered  to  the 
wretches  that  grovel  below.  Nay,  he  would  fain  persuade  his 
readers  that  the  sinks  of  iniquity  he  has  been  visiting  have  their 
good  points  too,  as  well  as  the  level  ground  on  which  ordinary 
humanity  moves.  Indeed,  his  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  plainest 
questions  of  moral  truth  is  somewhat  startling ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  extreme  naivete  of  his  dogmatism,  one  could  hardly 
believe  that  he  is  serious  when  he  hints  so  unequivocally  that  all 
these  widely  diff'erent  views  of  social  duty  are  simply  matters  of 
comparative  taste.  He  assumes,  throughout,  the  air  of  the 
disinterested  and  impartial  cosmopolitan,  while  he  adds  to  the 
graces  which  this  elegant  dilettante  character  gives  him,  an 
affectation  of  learned  dignity,  by  aping  the  pretentious  and 
supercilious  style  which  the  modern  sciolist  adopts,  in  the  hope 
of  being  thought  a  philosopher.  Oracular  nothings,  strung 
together  with  as  much  pains  as  if  they  evolved  some  grand  truth, 
platitudes  heaped  up  with  that  frothy  effervescence  which  some 
men  mistake  for  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  true  enthusiasm, 
inconsequential  reasoning,  vapid  sneers,  and  short  sentences 
intended  to  epigrammatic,  constitute  a  sort  of  tail-piece  to  each 
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of  his  chapters.  The  rest  consists  of  tedious  and  rambling 
descriptions  of  the  different  communities  visited  by  him  in  the 
character  of  a  sort  of  investigating  committee.  What  manner  of 
men  these  were,  he  has  told  in  terms  amply  sufficient  to  sicken 
any  sound  soul  with  the  mention  of  them  or  their  belongings. 
But  Mr.  Dixon  has  travelled  before,  has  a  strong  stomach,  and 
puts  great  faith  in  the  virtue  of  modern  philanthropy.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  most  amiably  excusing  many  little  foibles 
that  men  of  less  exalted  freedom  from  prejudice  would  judge  to 
be  fair  inducements  to  the  use  of  the  halter,  the  jail,  and  the 
whipping-post.  He  thinks  these  little  idiosyncrasies  mere  tem- 
porary ebullitions  of  the  noble  spirit  of  freedom  of  thought,  and 
that  all  will  work  out  smooth  and  straight  in  the  end.  Indeed, 
he  builds  upon  their  existence  what  he  considers  a  strong  argu- 
ment to  warrant  belief  in  the  future  stability  of  the  social 
organism  which  contains  them.  That  social  fabric,  he  argues, 
must  be  very  strong  which  could  last  so  long  a  time  with  so 
many  internal,  distracting,  and  opposing  forces:  ergOy  it  will 
survive  them  all,  as  they  will  exhaust  their  injurious  energy, 
and  retain  finally  only  what  will  benefit  the  mass.  This  sort  of 
flimsy  logic  it  would  be  simply  puerile  to  treat  to  a  set  refuta- 
tion. All  the  signs  of  coming  ruin,  as  they  gathered  thick  and 
fast  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  he  would  doubtless 
have  hailed,  had  he  graced  that  period,  as  so  many  luminous 
tokens  of  increasing  splendor  and  ceaseless  stability. 

He  first  passes  through  Kansas  and  the  Prairies,  on  his  way 
to  Utah  City;  and  he  wastes  a  world  of  words  on  the  poor 
Indians.  The  troubles  in  Kansas  anterior  to  the  war  of  subju- 
gation, he  touj^hes  upon  just  enough  to  show  a  great  deal  of 
Exeter  Hall  rancor  against  the  South,  for  which  the  South  is 
profoundly  grateful;  since  to  be  praised  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
stamp  would  perhaps  savour  somewhat  of  infamy.  Most  of  his 
information  in  regard  to  "Bleeding  Kansas,"  not  gathered  in 
scraps  from  newspapers,  seems  to  have  been  got  from  his  com- 
municative barber  friend,  Sam,  a  colored  boy  who  had  run  away 
from  his  master.  His  visit  to  the  Mormons  takes  up  the  largest 
part  of  the  book ;  and  he  descants  with  great  delight  on  their 
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peculiar  institutions.  The  worthy  Brigham  seems  to  have  gulled 
him  to  his  heart's  content ;  but  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  to  what 
conclusions  he  finally  came  in  his  estimate  of  Brigham  and  his 
flock ;  for  he  himself  states  facts  strangely  inconsistent  with 
some  of  the  loose  but  highly  charitable  generalizations  in  which 
he  subsequently  indulges.  He  talks  with  absurd  extravagance 
about  the  present  status  of  this  little  frontier  community.  We 
cite  one  passage  on  this  point  that  may  serve  to  show  how  well 
this  eloquent  gentleman  understands  the  figure  called  by  rhetori- 
cians hyperbole : 

"This  power  of  growth — a  power  developed  in  the  midst  of 
persecution— is  one  of  the  strangest  facts  in  the  story  of  this 
strange  people.  In  half  the  span  of  our  life,  they  have  risen 
from  nothing  into  a  vast  and  vital  church.  Islam,  preaching  the 
unity  of  God  with  fire  and  sword,  swept  onward  with  a  slower 
march  than  these  American  Saints ;  for  in  little  more  than  thirty 
years,  they  have  won  a  nation  from  the  Christian  Church  ;  they 
have  occupied  a  territory  larger  than  Spain ;  they  have  built  a 
capital  in  the  desert  which  is  already  more  populous  than  Valla- 
dolid ;  they  have  drilled  an  army  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
is  more  than  twenty  thousand  strong ;  they  have  raised  a  priest- 
hood, counting  in  its  ranks  many  hundreds  of  working  prophets, 
presidents,  bishops,  councillors,  and  elders ;  they  have  established 
a  law,  a  theology,  a  social  science  of  their  own,  profoundly  hostile 
to  all  reigning  colleges  and  creeds." 

If  Mr.  Dixon  had  called  to  mind  the  history  of  the  great 
Anabaptist  war  which  took  place  in  Lower  Germany  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
expressed  so  much  surprise  at  the  wonders  achieved  by  the 
Mormons.  The  fanatics  of  that  early  period,  whose  atrocious 
principles  and  practices  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Mormons,  and  who  were  in  a  situation  far  less  favorable  for  suc- 
cess, performed  prodigious  exploits  in  their  stubborn  resistance  be- 
fore they  were  finally  extirpated.  So  far,  the  Mormons  have  been 
as  a  flock  of  lambs  compared  with  these  fiery  zealots  of  the  past. 

As  for  the  security  they  have  enjoyed,  and  their  consequent 
accessions  from  the  outcast  populations  of  the  world,  we  have 
read  of  such  things  before.  Does  Mr.  Dixon  not  remember  a 
certain  minute  account  given  by  one  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  novel 
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of  his  called   The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  of  a  sanctuary  known  as 
Whitefriars  or  Alsatia,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  to 
which  resorted  malefactors   of  every  kind,  whose  numbers  em- 
boldened them  to  defy  the  law  ?    Is  it  strange  that  far  out  in  the 
west,  in  a  latitude  where  Indian  marauders  seldom  meet  their 
due,  a  so-called  Church,  that  offers  not  immunity  alone,  but  a 
premium  to  vice,  should  gather  the  reprobate  from  all  lands 
speedily  into  its  bosom?    But,  for  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Dixon  falls 
into  wonder  with  astonishing  ease.     His  statements  are  made, 
no  doubt,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  which  a  weak  head,  led  astray 
by  a  strong  propensity  to  flippancy,  is  capable.     But  we  should 
be  very  loth  to  take  them  without  the  saving  grain  of  salt. 
Evidently  he  took    his   notes   under   two   distinct  impulses  of 
vanity.     Now  he  would  say  to  himself,  the  world  shall  see  how 
magnanimous,  generous,  and  liberal  my  judgments  can  be:  I  will 
positively  put  off  all  prejudice,  and  give  reins  to  my  enthusiasm. 
Then  again,  perhaps  in  the  next  page  or  so,  his  heart  would 
whisper,  let  me  astonish  people  a  little  by  my  cool,  philosophic 
phlegm,  by  a  touch  or  so  of  that  impartial  scepticism  which  will 
rest  satisfied  only  with  naked  truth.     Under  these  two  influences 
he  wrote  his  book ;  and  it  consequently  churns  out  a  good  deal 
of  syllabub  side  by  side  with  a  good  deal  of  saw-dust. 

Our  space  permits  only  a  passing  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
bad  company  Mr.  Dixon  kept  while  he  was  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  visits  the  Shakers  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  that  people 
devoted  to  celibacy,  who  call  themselves  the  United  Society  of 
Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing.  Over  these  half-crazed 
beings  he  of  course  goes  into  a  small  ecstasy.  From  a  long  and 
very  tiresome  sketch  of  these  people,  he  turns  his  attention  to 
Spiritualism,  which  does  not  seem  to  please  him  so  well.  He  is 
a  little  fastidious  occasionally.  From  this  phase  of  modern 
idiocy,  he  passes  to  the  discussion  of  Equal  Rights,  and  then 
describes  the  Tunkers  or  Harmless  People,  who,  Hke  the  Shakers, 
encourage  celibacy.  Next  comes  a  sketch  of  Eliza  Farnham, 
the  advocate  of  woman's  superiority  to  man.  Next  we  have  a 
description  of  the  Oneida  Perfectionists,  or,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, Bible  Communists.     We  had  intended  to  quote  passages 
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from  his  chapter  on  Pantagamy,  which  deals  at  large  with  the 
worst  social  feature  of  this  vile  community;  hut,  on  recur- 
ring to  the  places  alluded  to,  a  regard  for  the  decency  of  these 
pages  bids  us  refrain.  What  Mr.  Dixon  means  by  talking  about 
"erect  moral  feeling,"  "modest  manner,"  and  "scientific  spirit," 
in  connexion  with  young  men  reared  in  this  system  of  promiscu- 
ous intercourse,  who  give  him  a  private  history  of  lust,  (for  we 
dare  not  profane  the  sacred  word,  love,  as  he  does,  by  using  it 
here,)  is  certainly  more  than  we  can  understand.  There  are 
some  things  in  Mr.  Dixon's  philosophy  not  dreamt  of,  we  are 
sure,  by  the  mass  of  mortals. 

The  next  feature  of  Northern  society  he  touches  on,  is  that 
most  hideous  of  all  heartless  excrescences  on  the  social  body,  the 
repugnance  of  married  women  to  burden  their  lives  and  destroy 
their  bloom  by  giving  birth  to  children.  This  unnatural  and 
unwomanly  form  of  deliberate  selfishness  is  too  revolting  and 
repulsive  to  linger  over. 

His  notions  on  the  merits  of  the  late  struggle  in  this  land  are 
what  should  be  expected  to  emanate  from  Exeter  Hall ;  and  his 
ideas  about  Southern  life  are  of  course  proportionately  accurate. 
The  topic  of  miscegenation  comes  up  next ;  and,  while  it  evident- 
ly meets  with  some  favor  from  this  liberal-minded  gentleman,  he 
indulges  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  that  oracular  vagueness  which 
rough  language  calls  shufiling.  We  end  by  quoting  the  end  of 
his  chapter  on  Union,  which  is  also  the  end  of  his  book,  and  may 
serve  as  a  final  specimen  of  that  sentimental  absurdity  in  com- 
position which  hard  unbelievers  style  hosh : 

"  Would  that  the  pious  North,  noble  in  its  charity  as  in  its 
valor,  would  condone  the  past !  The  dead  are  past  ofiending  any 
more,  and  the  pious  tongue,  in  presence  of  a  soldier's  dust,  should 
ask  no  question  of  state  and  party,  but  lay  the  erring  prodigal 
by  his  brother's  side.  Yon  sunny  Kichmond  slope,  on  which  the 
setting  sun  appears  to  linger,  tipping  with  pink  the  fair  white 
stones,  should  be,  for  North  and  South  alike,  a  place  of  rest, — a 
sign  of  the  New  America ;  an  imperishable  proof  of  their  recon- 
ciliation, no  less  than  an  everlasting  record  of  their  strife." 
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The  Works  of  Philip  Lindslei/,  D.  D.,  formely  Vice-President 
and  President-elect  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton ; 
and  late  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Edited  by  Le  Roy  J.  Halsey,  D,  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  the  Northwest.  3  volumes.  Philadelphia : 
J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1866. 


The  beautifully  bound  and  elegantly  printed  volumes  before 
us,  three  in  number,  reach  respectively  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pages,  and  in  the  aggregate  two  thousand  and  ninety -nine:  a 
fact  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  might  be  as  repulsive  to  most 
readers,  as  the  anticipation  of  a  long  sermon  is  to  most  hearers. 
But  the  very  style  of  their  getting  up,  attracts,  "and  invites  to 
their  perusal;  while  the  name  of  the  man  whose  works  they  are 
intended  to  commemorate,  ensures  from  the  large  class  consti- 
tuting his  immediate  friends,  and  the  thousands  once  under  his 
care,  many  of  whom  survive  him,  a  cordial  reception,  and  an 
eager  and  attentive  examination.  When,  in  addition  to  these 
advantages,  we  find  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Le  Roy  J. 
Halsey  as  editor — a  name  that  has  already  become  classic,  as 
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connected  with  a  series  of  graceful  tributes  to  the  "Attractions," 
the  ''Beauties,"  and  the  "Life  Pictures"  of  the  Bible — we  must 
admit  that  all  preliminary  inducements  to  a  favorable  prejudg- 
ment of  the  volumes  are  furnished,  and  we  may  sit  down  to  their 
study,  assured  beforehand  that  we  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  time 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  whole  subject  of  Lindsley's  "Life  and  Works,"  is  appro- 
priately divided  and  treated  in  three  several  departments,  a 
volume  being  devoted  to  each,  viz.:  Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to 
"Educational  Discourses;"  Vol.  II.  to  "Sermons  and  Religious 
Discourses;"  and  Vol.  III.  td  "Miscellaneous  Discourses  and 
Essays;"  while  immediately  preceding  each  division  of  his  record- 
ed literary  labors,  we  find  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  in 
their  relation  to  the  special  field  of  effort  successively  described. 

It  strikes  a  lover  of  system  and  order  that  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  esteemed  editor  is  all  that  could  be  asked.  The 
very  announcement  of  the  titles  of  the  volumes,  as  they  come 
successively  under  review,  impresses  the  reader  at  once  with  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  this  record  bore  a  threefold  character. 
Accordingly,  on  opening  to  the  table  of  contents,  and  observing 
that  here  in  Vol.  I.,  are  fourteen  Addresses,  Speeches,  and 
Discourses  on  Education,  rich,  elaborate,  and  learned,  at  one 
time  in  a  style  that  rushes  along  with  an  impetuous  tide  of 
earnest  appeal,  at  another  wielding  the  bright  blade  of  a  caustic 
satire,  and  striking  trenchant  blows  of  scathing  sarcasm  against 
wilful  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  contractedness  of  views;  that  in 
Vol.  II.,  we  have  eighteen  sermons  full  of  solemn  and  awakening 
truths,  affectionate  warnings,  and  tender  entreaties  to  the  impen- 
itent; deep  and  profound  discussions  of  theological  doctrine,  yet 
free  from  sectarianism;  sweet  and  consoling  utterances  of  heav- 
enly messages  to  God's  afflicted  saints ;  and  finally,  that  in  Vol. 
III.,  are  eleven  sections  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  almost 
every  conceivable  topic  of  history,  morals,  politics,  church  polity, 
banks,  political  economy,  etc.,  etc. ;  there  is  felt  at  once  such  an 
impression  upon  us  of  the  amazing  versatility  of  genius  displayed, 
as  renders  needless  any  further  question  as  to  the  real  greatness 
of  the  man,  and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  suffer  these  two 
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thousand  pages  to  go  unread.  If  the  books  were  only  volumes 
of  sermons,  some  might  be  deterred;  if  only  Baccalaureate 
addresses,  we  might  lay  them  aside  with  indifference;  were  they 
only  essays  on  various  subjects,  we  might  decline  to  read  them 
on  the  ground  that,  however  readable  once,  they  had  lost  their 
interest.  But  when,  as  here,  we  have  before  us  an  educator 
preeminently  successful;  a  preacher  of  transcendent  eloquence 
and  undoubted  piety;  an  essayist  of  most  profound  practical 
wisdom;  this  very  diversity,  this  variety  in  unity,  impels  to  the 
inquiry  into  the  strange  phenomenon,  and  to  the  investigation 
of  a  character  so  extraordinary,  and  to  the  examination  for  our- 
selves of  these,  the  written  and  recorded  products  of  his  unique 
and  noble  life  and  labors.  Ordinarily,  w^hen  we  speak  of  "the' 
works"  of  an  author,  in  a  literary  sense,  we  are  understood  to 
refer  to  the  volumes  written  and  published  by  him,  or  his  friends, 
comprising  the  results  of  all  his  intellectual  toils  in  the  special 
department  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  But  varied  and 
valuable  as  are  the  products  of  Dr.  Lindsley's  pen  set  forth  in 
these  three  large  and  beautiful  volumes,  they  can  be  regarded 
only  as  the  representative  outlines, — meagre,  and  hardly  just, — 
of  the  great  work  of  his  useful  life.  The  fact  is  that  he  was, 
from  first  to  last,  in  all  that  he  did,  said,  or  thought, — an  educa- 
tor. Behold  him  as  you  may,  in  this  biography,  whether  in  his 
thirteentli  year  commencing  the  work  of  self-culture,  and  in  his 
eighteenth  year  closing  his  pupilage  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey;  or  educating  others  in  the  many  posts  he  filled  from  the 
humble  position  of  usher  in  an  academy  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  tutor,  professor,  vice-president,  president-elect,  and 
actual  president  of  a  college;  or  while  preaching  the  gospel, 
delivering  discourses,  which,  however  "wide  the  range  of  sub- 
jects," and  "however  great  the  diversity  in  the  style  and  method," 
in  his  biographer's  words,  "all  have  a  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  work  of  education,  the  great  work  to  which 
the  author  had  devoted  his  life ;  all  related  more  or  less  intimately 
to  the  instruction,  guidance,  and  salvation  of  the  young;  or 
throwing  off  fugitive  essays  on  almost  all  subjects  connected 
with  archaeology,  sociology,  literature,  art,  or  science ;  the  grand 
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image  and  superscription  that  is  enstamped  upon  all  that  ever 
emanated  from  his  hand,  head,  or  heart,  was  that  of  the  true 
practical,  philosophical  educator.  He  "magnified  his  ofiice." 
He  made  it  ever  prominent. 

In  his  great  speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  enlargement 
and  extension  of  his  favorite  University,  he  was  always  ahead  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  But  "this  is  a  lamentation,  and 
shall  be  for  a  lamentation."  In  his  bitter  disappointment  of  his 
anticipated  success,  full  many  a  weary,  toiling  laborer,  in  later 
days,  in  the  same  wide  field,  "white  to  the  harvest,"  has  sympa- 
thised, and  by  them  his  views  and  character  are  fully  appreciated. 
But  in  his  determination  to  do  all  he  could,  when  he  found  that 
he  could  not  do  all  he  would,  there  is  an  elevation  of  principle,  a 
moral  sublimity,  which  has  been  to  his  successors  at  once  a 
lesson  and  a  consolation.  Says  his  biographer :  "  Finding  after 
a  few  years'  trial  that  he  could  neither  depend  on  State  aid,  nor 
secure  from  individual  munificence  such  an  endowment  as  his 
scheme  demanded,  he  then  set  to  work  manfully  to  make  of  his 
University  as  good  an  institution  as  the  limited  means  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  steadfast  cooperation  of  coadjutors  at  Nashville 
would  admit."  This  is  the  true  spirit.  This  proves  that  edu- 
cation was  his  aim;  not  simply  an  insane  ambition  to  make  for 
himself  a  name  by  a  splendid  show  of  success  based  upon  that 
kind  of  ephemeral  popularity  which  is  "cheaply  purchased,  and 
which  is  never  worth  the  cheapest  purchase," — but  an  honest 
and  earnest  desire,  an  indomitable  determination  to  do  thorough- 
ly whatever  he  pretended  to  do.  We  may  therefore  imagine, 
that,  relinquishing  with  a  sigh  of  regret  the  grand  scheme  he  had 
so  often  set  forth,  and  remitting  to  posterity  the  work  of  com- 
pleting the  structure,  he  addressed  himself  manfully  to  the 
primary  labor  of  the  foundation,  resolving  that  it,  at  least,  should 
be  well-laid. 

How  sad,  nevertheless,  is  the  reflection  that  such  heroic  toilers 
are  so  often,  in  this  laggard  world,  alone  in  their  great  thoughts 
and  plans.  "To  labor  and  to  wait,"  is  doubtless  God's  will; 
and  such  men  must  be  content  to  do  just  what  they  are  permit- 
ted to  do,  and  resign  hopes  and  expectations  of  great  schemes  of 
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contemplated  good,  as  their  "hour  is  not  yet  come."  For  in 
this  world  they  are  often  alone,  "and  of  the  people  there  is  none 
with  them."  It  really  seems  a  necessary  concomitant  of  great- 
ness to  be  solitary.  Let  a  man  rise  above  his  feilow-men,  and, 
in  the  words  of  a  beautiful  modern  writer,  "he  will  be  conscious 
of  a  certain  solitariness  of  spirit  gathering  around  him."  He 
adds  that  "whilst  it  is  true  that  the  possessor  of  a  great  mind 
may  be  capable  of  sympathising  with,  of  entering  kindly  into  the 
views  and  feelings,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  inferior  minds,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  range  of 
thought  and  feeling  into  which  they  cannot  enter  with  him. 
They  may  accompany  him,  so  to  speak,  to  a  certain  height  up 
the  mountain;  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  their  feebler  powers 
become  exhausted,  and  if  he  ascend  beyond  that,  his  path  must 
be  a  solitary  one." 

Thus  it  was  with  Dr.  Lindsley ;  in  relation  to  his  great  schemes 
of  education,  he  was  very  much  alone,  with  few  to  comprehend 
them,  or  to  sympathise  with  him.  Yet  let  it  not  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  he  lost  his  labor.  Not  at  all.  He  elevated  the 
standard  of  education  by  his  lofty  aims;  he  infused  into  the 
people  a  spirit  of  education  never  before  known  ;  he  imparted  to 
this  spirit  a  vitality  and  an  endurance  that  will  not  let  it  die;  he 
founded  at  Nashville  an  institution  of  learning,  which  during  his 
official  connexion  with  it,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  fruits,  which  filled  the  whole  land  with 
its  alumni  eminent  in  all  its  departments;  and  lastly,  by  his 
exemplification  of  energy,  perseverance,  and  ultimate  success,  he 
has  bequeathed  to  those  of  subsequent  times  a  rich  legacy  of 
encouragement,  while  the  traces  of  his  toilsome,  often  thankless, 
yet  finally  fruitful  pilgrimage  have  been  indeed 

"Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again  !" 

The  written  works  which  we  have  here,  embalmed  by  the  loving 
hands  of  his  devoted  pupil,  in  this  permanent  form,  are  but  the 
spontaneous  products  of  a  most  prolific  mind,  showing  what  was 
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the  absorbing  topic  of  his  whole  being,  and  furnishing  the 
evidences  of  what  he  might  have  achieved  in  the  way  of  more 
elaborate  and  extended  literary  labor,  had  he  not  been  precluded 
from  such  labors  by  the  entire  absorption  of  his  whole  life  in  the 
practical  business  of  education. 

The  individual  interested  in  the  question  of  the  best  system  of 
education  for  the  country,  will  find  these  volumes  very  valuable 
in  his  investigations.  He  will  find  them  highly  suggestive  of 
plans,  which,  though  unsuccessful  in  the  author's  day,  may  yet 
be  carried  out  in  more  enlightened  and  liberal  times.  They  will 
be  found  abounding  in  heart-stirring  utterances  on  the  subject, 
issuing  from  a  soul  all  on  fire  with  the  mighty  theme,  and  thus 
Dr.  L.,  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh"  to  his  successors,  kindling 
in  them  a  responsive  zeal  which  might  have  lain  dormant. 
There  will  be  found  in  this  series  of  works,  material  for  thought 
to  be  hereafter  developed,  it  may  be,  in  our  own  beloved  yet  now 
desolate  and  down-trodden  South.  We  may  trust  that  under 
the  influences  of  which  these  books  are  full,  our  people,  should 
brighter  days  ever  again  dawn  on  them,  will  be  redeemed  from 
the  bondage  of  a  narrow  contractedness  of  spirit,  such  as  swayed 
them  in  the  days  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  which  induced 
them  to  look  with  an  eye  of  cold  indifference  upon  the  cause  so 
dear  to  Dr.  Lindsley;  and  they  will  then  know  that  he  was 
right,  and  that  all  of  like  spirit  were  right,  when  they  elevated 
this  great  cause  as  supreme  in  importance  above  every  other 
earthly  interest.  These  volumes  will  do  to  be  preserved  then,  to 
be  resorted  to  as  a  rich  and  exhaustless  treasury  of  practical 
wisdom  on  this  subject.  He  Avas  doubtless  regarded  by  some  in 
his  day,  as  a  fond  enthusiast;  as  "too  fast  for  the  times;"  as 
one  like  Paul,  "beside  himself;"  as  one  whom  "much  learning 
had  made  mad."  But  there  will  come  a  time,  yea,  even  now  is 
it  heralded  by  the  newly-awakened  enthusiasm  of  the  present 
day  in  the  cause, — when  he  will  be  thought  "  not  mad,  but 
speaking  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness," — wise  above 
his  fellows,  greatly  above  the  most  uplifted  height  attained  by 
any  around  him  in  their  estimate  of  the  cause.  The  marvel  will 
then  be,  that  Avhat  will,  by  that  time,  have  become  so  plain  and 
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palpable  to  the  popular  mind,  had  not  been  equally  plain  and 
palpable  to  the  popular  mind  of  his  day.  The  demonstration  of 
the  importance  and  utility  of  the  higher  forms  of  learning  will 
not  be  a  whit  more  clear,  convincing,  and  unanswerable  in  that 
coming  time  than  it  was  when,  year  after  year,  in  Nashville,  he 
vainly  but  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  before  the  most  enlight- 
ened assemblies  of  the  great  State  of  Tennessee.  But  then  the 
difference  will  be  that  by  that  time  men  will  have  had  their 
mental  vision  cleared ;  a  new  medium  will  have  been  adopted 
and  established,  through  which  men  will  have  learned  to  look  at 
the  true  interests  of  a  country.  Then  will  they  not  only  admire, 
but  appreciate  and  act  out  the  principle  involved  in  the  stirring 
and  noble  lines  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  constitutes  a  State  ?" 

"Not  hig]i-raised  l»attlements,  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  walls  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride, 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No:   MEN — high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
]3ut  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State." 

And  the  obvious  connexion  of  these  lines  with  the  matter 
before  us,  is,  than  the  manly  element  so  indispensable  to  the 
constitution  of  a  State,  can  only  be  produced  by  God's  blessing 
upon  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  education  in  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  including 
not  only  scholastic  training  of  the  mind,  but  also  the  elevating 
influence  of  sacred  truth; — this,  this  is  the  only  system  of 
training  that  will  ever  make  "the  men — high-minded  men — to 
constitute  a  State." 
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Among  the  prominent  doctrines  in  Dr.  L.'s  theory  of  educa- 
tion, which  marks  him  as  a  truly  philosophical  thinker  on  this 
subject,  was  the  idea  that  the  surest  method  of  securing  an 
eflEicient  system  of  common  schools,  is  to  establish  an  institution 
of  the  higher  learning  first.  Discussing  the  policy  of  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  State  of  a  large  fund  for  common  school 
purposes,  he  uses  the  following  language : 

"  I  would  recommend  a  different  course  altogether.  I  would 
appropriate  such  a  fund  exclusively  either  to  the  erection  of  one 
great  central  school  or  university  for  the  griituitous  instruction 
of  whatever  youth  might  choose  to  attend  it,  or  to  the  education 
of  a  certain  number  of  school-masters  in  some  well-conducted 
existing  seminary.  The  best  and  speediest  mode  of  enlightening 
a  community,  is  to  provide  accomplished  teachers  for  the  children 
and  youth  of  such  a  community.  One  brilliant,  blazing  sun  in 
the  firmament,  will  shed  around  and  beneath  infinitely  more 
light  and  heat  than  a  thousand  twinkling  stars.  Plant  a  noble 
university  in  our  midst :  and  from  its  portals  will  issue  streams  of 
cheering  light  upon  every  dark  corner  of  the  land.  Whereas, 
if  you  are  content  to  get  up  a  few  scores  of  old-field  schools, 
that  is,  of  mere  farthing  candles,  or  feeble  rush-lights  at  various 
distant  points  in  the  wilderness,  you  will  but  render  the  darkness 
more  visible  and  repulsive.  No  country  was  ever  enlightened  or 
elevated  by  such  a  process.  Show  us  a  thoroughly  intelligent 
population  anywhere  upon  earth,  and  you  shall  trace  that  intel- 
ligence to  the  higher  and  the  highest  seats  of  learning,  and  never  to 
the  lowest.  Where  are  to  be  found  the  best  common  schools  in 
Europe  and  America  ?  Precisely  where  the  college  and  university 
are  most  honored  and  cherished.  I  defy  the  most  captious  to 
furnish  a  solitary  exception.  Light  flows  only  from  the  sun. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  do  but  reflect  and  diffuse  the  lustre 
derived  from  this  original  fountain.  The  university  has  created, 
and  still  nourishes  and  upholds,  all  the  common  schools  in  the 
world.  Demolish  the  university,  and  you  not  only  blot  out  the 
sun  of  science  forever,  but  you  extinguish  all  the  humbler  and 
dependent  luminaries.  Establish  the  university  in  New  Holland, 
or  Caffraria,  and  give  it  full  scope  and  fair  play ;  and  the  common 
schools  shall  grow  up  spontaneously  around  it.  I  speak  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  because  I  speak  the  language  and 
proclaim  the  results  of  experience."     Vol.  I.,  pp.  504,  505. 

And  yet,  how  few  enter  into  and  embrace  such  views  !    Only 

one  and  another,  at  wide  intervals,  have  been  known  to  rise  to 
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the  "  height  of  this  great  argument."  To  add  strength  to  the 
position,  let  another  great  light  in  the  educational  firmament  be 
made  to  give  his  testimony.  In  his  splendid  letter  on  "  Public 
Instruction  in  South  Carolina,"  addressed  to  Gov.  Manning,  in 
1853,  Dr.  Thornwell  says  : 

'^  Scholars  are  the  real  benefactors  of  the  people  ;  and  he  does 
more  for  popular  education  who  founds  a  university,  than  he 
who  institutes  a  complete  and  adequate  machinery  of  common 
schools.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  most  potent  element  of 
public  opinion  is  wanting  where  only  a  low  form  of  culture 
obtains.  The  common  schools,  having  no  example  of  anything 
higher  before  them,  would  soon  degenerate,  and  impart  only  a 
mechanical  culture — if  they  did  not,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  would  be  the  case,  from  their  want  of  life, — if  they  did  not 
permit  the  people  to  relapse  into  barbarism.  Colleges,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  create  the  demand  for  lower  culture;  and  private 
enterprise,  under  the  stimulus  imparted,  w^ould  not  be  backward 
in  providing  for  it.  The  college  will  diifuse  the  education  of 
principles,  of  maxims,  of  a  tone  of  thinking  and  feeling,  which 
are  of  the  last  importance,  without  the  schools ;  the  schools 
could  never  do  it  witJaout  the  college.  If  we  must  dispense  with 
one  or  the  other,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  on  the 
score  of  public  good  alone,  it  were  wiser  to  dispense  with  the 
schools.  One  sun  is  better  than  a  thousand  stars.  There  never 
was,  therefore,  a  more  grievous  error,  than  that  the  college  is  in 
antagonism  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  Precisely  the  opposite 
is  the  truth.  And  because  it  is  preeminently  a  public  good, 
operating  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  every  citizen  in 
the  State,  the  Legislature  was  originally  justified  in  founding, 
and  in  still  sustaining,  this  noble  Institution.  It  has  made 
South  Carolina  what  she  is — it  has  made  her  people  what  they 
are^and  from  her  mountains  to  her  sea-board,  there  is  not  a 
nook  or  corner  of  the  State  that  has  not  shared  in  its  healthful 
influence.  The  very  cries  which  are  coming  up  from  all  quar- 
ters for  the  direct  instruction  of  the  people, — cries  which  none 
should  think  of  resisting, — are  only  echoes  from  the  college 
walls.  We  should  never  have  heard  of  them,  if  the  state  of 
things  had  continued  among  us  which  existed  when  the  college 
was  founded." 

There  is  probably  no  position  more  impregnable  than  this, 
that  the  university  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  the  common 
school.     It  follows  from  this  that  the  two  are  but  parts  coordin- 
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ate  of  one  great  whole.  The  university,  of  course,  gets  its 
supply  of  learners  from  the  common  schools  ;  but  whence,  it  may 
be  asked,  do  these  learners  get  their  preparation,  except  from 
the  accomplished  teachers  sent  forth  from  the  university  ?  These 
higher  seminaries  are  unquestionably  of  more  importance  to  the 
common  schools  than  the  latter  are  to  them.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  such  schools — none  worthy  the  name  at  least — without 
the  university.  It  is  the  lowest  of  all  views  of  true  education 
adopted  by  many,  that  "for  common  schools  there  is  no  need  of 
teachers  of  so  extensive  and  liberal  culture ;  any  sort  of  decent- 
English  scholar  will  answer."  The  very  reverse  is  the  true 
doctrine.  All  youth  require  at  the  outset  the  most  careful  and 
exact  training;  and  none  but  a  teacher  of  fine  accomplishments, 
capable  of  comprehending  the  whole  scope  of  the  education 
designed  for  his  pupil,  from  first  to  last,  should  be  allowed  to  lay 
the  foundation,  and  build  the  earlier  stories  of  the  structure. 
Such  teachers  can  be  obtained  no  where  else  save  at  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  the  land.  There  can  be  no  antagonism 
between  the  two  forms  of  schools.  Designing  demagogues  have 
for  eifect  endeavored  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  that  there  was 
no  sympathy  with  the  poorer  class,  and  no  provision  for  them  in 
the  university, — that  it  was  their  interest  to  build  up  common 
schools,  and  not  to  be  taxed  for  a  "rich  man's  college."  But 
nothing  is  truer  than  the  intimation  of  Dr.  Thornwell,  that  if  we 
depend  upon  no  school  higher  than  the  common  schools  of  the 
land,  there  would  be  danger  of  the  people  relapsing  into  barbar- 
ism. 

But  perhaps  it  is  time  to  throw  together  a  few  leading 
thoughts,  so  as  to  sum  up  the  character  of  this  great  light  of 
our  times,  as  he  appears  in  the  several  spheres  which  he  filled. 

1.  He  Was  a  thorough  and  enthusiastic  educator.  Himself  a 
fine,  critical,  exact,  and  extensive  scholar,  he  evermore  aimed  to 
make  his  pupils  the  same.  His  views,  as  we  have  seen,  were  far 
in  advance  of  his  times,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  a  "great  institution  of  learning.  He  also  possessed  the 
happy  faculty  of  attaching  his  pupils  to  himself  with  a  deep  and 
devoted  affection,  such  as  rarely  obtains  between  teacher   and 
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pupil.  He  had  another  talent  indispensable  to  success  in  this 
calling :  that  of  government— control  over  young  men.  This 
faculty  is  as  truly  the  endowment  of  nature  as  the  poet's  inspi- 
ration, or  the  orator's  power.  No  man  can  ever  make  himself  a 
disciplinarian  without  the  gift  by  nature.  He  must  be  "  born 
to  command," — not  to  be  a  despot,  but  to  be  able  to  exert 
an  influence  in  controlling  and  directing,  without  seeming  to 
govern.  All  else  is  falsely  styled  '^executive  ability."  This 
talent  involves  a  native  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things;  a  tact  in 
the  application  of  general  principles  ;  a  transparent  purity  of 
principle ;  a  lofty  and  unvarying  love  of  truth ;  uniformity  in 
his  intercourse  with  those  over  whom  he  presides ;  firmness, 
blended  with  affectionate  tenderness ;  so  true  a  sympathy  with 
his  pupils  as  can  be  known  in  all  his  words  and  acts,  enabling 
him  to  enter  minutely  into  all  their  feelings ;  a  parental  solici- 
tude for  their  welfare  and  best  interests ;  and  not  least,  though 
lagt-mentioned,  a  personal  dignity,  never  betraying  him  into 
words  or  deeds  inconsistent  with  or  unbecoming  his  high  position  : 
all  these  combined  will  result  in  the  formation  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  will  ensure  admiration,  respect,  reverence,  and  love.  Now, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  no  habit  on  the  part  of  an 
executive  in  an  institution  of  learning  is  more  unfortunate  or 
fatal  to  the  success  of  his  administration  than  that  of  keeping 
his  pupils  at  a  distance,  wearing  toward  them  a  cold,  formal, 
repulsive  aspect  in  all  their  mutual  intercourse.  Such  habits  do 
not  enter  into  the  combination  of  traits  belonging  to  a  successful 
controller  of  youth.  Polite  and  cordial  treatment  of  them  will 
never  detract  from  the  influence  of  the  ruler  in  this  body  politic 
of  letters.  If  a  man  finds  that  he  cannot  control  students  with- 
out this  rude,  stern,  repulsive  manner,  he  may  know  at  once  that 
he  is  fatally  deficient  in  a  prime  element  of  the  character  of  a 
governor,  and  that  he  has  utterly  mistaken  his  calling. 

2.  He  was,  in  his  office  of  minister  of  the  gospel,  singular  in 
his  self-abnegation,  and  in  his  profound  sense  of  his  unworthi- 
ness  to  fill  the  position.  So  lofty  was  his  conception  of  the 
holiness,  the  preciousness,  the  unspeakable  value  and  grandeur 
of  the  office,  that  he  habitually  shrank  from  the  discharge  of  its 
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sacred  functions.  This  trait  is  noticeable  not  as  censurable ;  by 
no  means.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  eminently  right  and  proper 
that  every  minister  should  cultivate  such  sentiments ;  nor  can 
too  high  an  estimate  be  placed  upon  the  grand  mission  of  the 
preacher.  But  it  is  remarkable  in  one  so  gifted,  differing  as  it 
does  so  widely  from  the  habit  of  many  who  never  have  any 
personal  misgivings,  nor  the  thousandth  part  of  his  gifts.  It 
is  remarkable  that  one  of  such  noble  natural  endowments,  such 
art  culture,  such  power  to  sway  the  popular  mind  and  will,  and 
above  all,  one  apparently  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  should  have  experienced  this  abiding  and  growing 
propensity  to  avoid  the  active  duties  of  the  pulpit.  Says  his 
biographer,  while  "  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  work  of 
preaching,  as  something  not  within  his  proper  province;"  while 
"he  regarded  the  educator's  chair  as  his  proper  office,  and 
seemed  to  feel  more  at  home  as  an  humble  hearer  in  the  pew, 
than  as  the  authorised  expounder  of  the  pulpit,"  he  does  "not 
doubt  that  in  doing  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Lindsley  did  in 
Tennessee,  as  President  of  her  University,  the  grand  element 
of  his  power,  and  of  his  success,  was  his  magnificent  preaching." 
The  consideration  of  this  phase  of  the  character  of  Dr.  L/ 
suggests  a  topic  which  merits  a  passing,  notice.  Hoav  far  is  it 
allowable,  or  consistent  with  the  ordination  vows* of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  that  the  office  should  be  combined  with  any  other 
calling  ?  No  doubt  the  words  of  Dr.  Halsey  are  weighty  and 
worthy  of  all  note:  "We  give  it  as  our  own  deliberate  judgment, 
for  the  benefit  of  every  young  minister  who  reads  and  admires 
these  (Dr.  L.'s)  discourses,  that  preaching  is,  after  all,  our 
greatest  work.  In  our  estimation,  there  is  no  throne  of  power 
on  earth  higher  than  the  pulpit."  Hear  Dr.  H.,  however, 
again:  "There  are  indications,  in  some  of  his  later  discourses, 
that  he  did  not  regard  the  pulpit  as  his  forte,  and  that  he  filled 
it  only  on  occasions  when  no  one  else  could  be  found  to  do  so. 
In  this  we  think  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  ******  Even  as 
an  educator,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  higher  relations  of  God's 
ambassador  to  dying  men,  we  think  he  might  have  accomplished 
a  greater  work  than  he  did  accomphsh,  had  he  preached  more 
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frequently."     We  quote  Dr.  H.  because  we  believe  with  him, 

and  taking  these  statements  in  connexion  with  others,  showing 

the  exalted  estimate  he  places  upon  his  character  as  an  educator, 

we  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  decide  that  in  Dr.  L.'s  case  the 

two  caUings  were  with  entire  propriety  combined.     There  once 

prevailed  as  the   public   sentiment   of  the   Church,   to  a  very 

considerable  extent,  a  tone  of  thought,  which  would  have  gone 

the  length  of  excluding  a  mere  educator  from  the  ministerial 

office ;  which  taught,  as  it  were,  ex  cathedra^  that  the  only  field 

of  labor  for  Christ's  minister  was  the  pastoral  office ;   that  it 

tended  to  the  degradation  of  the  holy  office  that  its  incumbent 

should  "  come  down  from  that  great  work,"  in  which  he  had  . 

been  placed  by  the  Spirit  and  providence  of  God,  to  engage  in 

communicating  secular  instruction. 

That  grievous  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 

and  that  the  churches  have  grievously  suffered  under  it,  when, 

by   their   avarice  and  penuriousness,    the  people  of  God  have 

refused  to  sustain  the  minister  in  his  proper  calling  and  in  his 

holy  labors,  which,  of  themselves,  were  enough  to 

— "  fill  an  angel's  heart, 

And  filled  the  Saviour's  hands," 


necessitating  his  engaging  in  the  toils,  drudgery,  and  confine- 
ment of  the  teacher's  office,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a  sad 
truth.  But  in  most  of  these  cases  of  enforced  necessity,  there 
has  been  apparent  a  manifest  unfitness  for  the  two,  or  for  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  functions ;  and,  by  making  the  man  a 
teacher,  they  have  either  spoiled  a  good  preacher,  or,  in  his 
attempting  both  to  teach  and  preach,  he  has  failed  to  do  either ; 
or  having  succeeded  as  a  teacher,  he  has  discovered  that  this 
is  really  his  proper  calling,  and  thinks  now  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  believing  that  he  ever  was  called  to  preach,  and  so  he  has 
abandoned  the  ministry,  and  has  given  himself  wholly  to  the 
business  of  teaching.  It  is  beyond  question  true,  that,  in  the 
main,  preaching  and  teaching  should  be  separate  and  distinct 
offices;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  high  and  untenable 
ground  to  assume  that  the  two  callings  should  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  united  in  one  person.     Experience,   history. 
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and  observation,  seem  to  teach  very  plainly  the  reverse ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  belief  that  many  a  man  has  been 
called  of  God  to  fill  both  the  pulpit  and  the  educator's  chair. 
How  can  we  withhold  our  assent  from  this  proposition,  when  we 
have  most  unquestionably  known  instances  of  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  meeting  all  the  demands  of  both  with  entire  accept- 
ance ?  Recall  to  recollection  the  veteran  Preacher-President  of 
Union  College,  who,  for  fifty  years,  trained  the  youth  of  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  attracted  to  him  by  his  reputation, 
and  influenced  and  moulded  by  his  marvellous  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit  not  less  than  by  his  preeminent  abilities  and  genius  as  an 
educator.  Think  also  of  Dwight  at  Yale,  and  Wayland  at 
Brown,  of  Witherspoon  at  Princeton,  and  Thornwell  at  the 
College  of  South  Carolina ;  and  tell  us  who  shall  undertake  to 
measure  the  mighty  moral  power  exerted  by  these  great  men, 
who,  while  delighting  in  their  vocation  as  teachers,  spent  their 
strength  of  mind  and  body  in  preacliing,  and  threw  their  great 
souls  wholly  into  the  blessed  work  ?  While  so  bright  a  page  of 
history's  record  is  occupied  by  these  great  luminaries,  showing 
that  one  devoted  man  called  of  God,  and  qualified  by  his  Spirit, 
can  fill  both  offices  simultaneously,  let  us  be  satisfied  with  the 
logic  of  facts,  and  not  be  driven  from  a  position  so  approved  by 
God's  word  and  providence,  by  the  crude  dogmatism  of  verdant 
young  theologues,  who  hold  the  higher  law  theory  that  "  no 
preacher  ought  to  teach." 

One  thought  may,  however,  be  dropped  by  the  way  before  we 
leave  this  topic.  Statutory  provisions  in  some  institutions  re- 
quire that  the  presiding  officer  should  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
It  has  happened,  (we  trust,  for  the  honor  of  truth,  not  very 
frequently,)  that,  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong  preference  for 
some  learned,  accomplished,  and  popular  layman,  the  authorities 
of  these  institutions  have  persuaded  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  there  was  no  violation  of  solemn  and  fixed  principles  of 
truth,  to  ordain  this  layman  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
him  President  This  was  man's  call, — not  God's.  From  all 
such  desecration  of  the  holy  office,   "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !" 

3.  As  a  thinker  on  all  topics  of  morals,  jurisprudence,  gov- 
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ernment,  and  political  economy,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  profound, 
striking,  and  independent.  Though  a  teacher  and  a  preacher, — 
and  preeminent  in  both  capacities, — yet  such  was  the  vast  range 
of  his  reading  and  his  observation,  that  he  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  far  more  accomplished  statesman  than  hundreds  who  were 
prominently  figuring  on  the  political  arena.  He  eschewed  party 
politics ;  yet  he  was  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  "  the  science  of  the  government ;  all 
questions  involving  civil  and  religious  liberty,  public  morals,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  the 
wealth  of  nations,  banking,  and  finance." 

In  these  three  spheres  of  effort,  "  he  lived,  and  moved,  and 
had  his  being"  for  nearly  a  half  century,  and  in  all  of  them 
seemed  to  have  been  born  to  excel.  In  each  department  he  has 
left  monuments  of  himself  in  these  volumes.  He  has  given  us 
no  elaborate,  heavy  treatises  on  any  subject.  But  while  these 
three  beautiful  volumes  show  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  the 
peculiarities  of  his  mind,  the  ardor  of  his  nature,  and  the  depth 
and  earnestness  of  his  spirit,  his  nobler  works, — "living  epistles, 
known  and  read  of  all  men,"  are  his  two  thousand  pupils,  who, 
in  all  spheres  of  active  usefulness,  have  been  perpetuating  his 
influence;  and  having  received  from  his  generous  hand  the  light- 
ed torch  of  knowledge,  they  have  handed  it  to  the  generation 
now  succeeding,  and  thus  the  blazing  link,  growing  brighter  as 
years  pass,  shall  continue  to  descend  as  an  heir-loom  of  priceless 
value,  from  generation  to  generation,  "  to  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time." 

Such  a  teacher's  "Life  and  Works"  then,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  failure, — but  a  grand  success.  Such  a  man,  gifted 
almost  with  the  prescience  of  the  seer,  often  during  the  toiling 
time  of  actual  daily  teaching,  looks  upon  the  crowd  of  young 
immortals  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  he  may  not  doubt  that  there 
he  beholds  the  future  statesman  who  is  to  lead  back  his  country 
to  her  lost  greatness ;  the  future  orator,  whose  eloquence  is  to 
command  the  applause  of  listening  senates ;  the  future  divine, 
whose  holy  precepts  and  noble  advocacy  are  to  diffuse  the  lustre 
of  a  pure  faith  and  of  a  holy  salvation  over  the  darkened  earth. 
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Such,  doubtless,  were  often  the  anticipations  of  Dr.  Lindsley ;  and 
to  him,  even  before  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  not  a  few  of 
them  became  blessed  realities.     The  field  before  the  educator  is 
indeed  grand  and  sublime.     Patiently,  yet  joyously,  should  he 
reap  it.     Toil,  care,  and  anxiety,  await  him.     But  his  reward  is 
with  him  even  now  in  his  toil.     He  may  and  will  win  a  place  in 
the  young  hearts  around  him  by  his  -zeal  and  devotion  ;  and,  as 
together  they  climb, — teacher  and  pupil, — the  steep  of  science, 
these  young  aspirants  will  chng  to  him  for  aid,  and  look  to  him 
for  guidance,  until  he  can  plant  their  footsteps  safely  upon  the 
summit,  whence  they  can  strike  out  boldly   for  themselves  a 
pathway  over  the  broad  plain  of  life.     Year  after  year,  detach- 
ment after  detachment  goes  forth  from  the  parental  roof — and 
"the  paths  of  life  divide;"  and  the  moistened  eye,-  the  faltering 
tongue,  the  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  as  one,  and  another,  and 
another  bids  him  adieu,  tell  more  eloquently  than  words  of  the 
profound  hold  he  has  taken  upon  those  young  and  jioble  hearts. 
His  connexion  with  them  is  not  dissolved  even  then,  when  they 
cease  to  be  his  pupils.     While  he  remains  at  the  old  homestead 
to  do  for  successive  classes  that  are  ever  coming  up  for  training 
what  has  been  done  for  the  newly  departed  bands,   often  from 
his  secluded  retreat  of  ceaseless  toil,  his  eye  will  be  blest  and  his 
heart  gladdened  by  the  dazzling  lustre  of  some  rising  star  in  the 
broad  firmament  of  life,  whose  first  spark  was  kindled  at  the 
humble  altar  where  he  himself  had  ministered,  and  whose  beams 
are  destined  to   illumine  with  joy,   and  hope,  and  peace,  their 
native  land.     Rich  guerdon  of  humble  toil !    Who  would  not  be 
content  with  such  reward  ?    All  the  life-work  of  Dr.  L.  shows 
that  he  felt  the  influence  of  such  lofty  ambition  ;  that  his  hope 
was,  that  as  an  educator  he  should  be  honored  to  do  a  work 
upon  immortal  minds   that  should  tell  in  its  results  upon  the 
destiny  of  the  world  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come.     So 
every  true  educator,  every  teacher  actuated  by  the  right  spirit, 
feels  in  his  heart  that,  for  his  part,  any  who  will,  may  grasp  the 
warrior's  bays,  and  wear  his  laurels  stained  with  tears  and  blood, 
or  the  high  honors  of  the  statesman, — and  surely  these  are  not 
to  be  despised, — or  the  glittering  diadem  of  kingly  glory,  or  the 
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shining  heaps  of  golden  treasure ;  only  give  him  the  honor  of 
being  a  successful  laborer  in  this  great  field ;  let  him  but  feel 
conscious  thqj;  by  a  life  of  self-denial  and  toil,  he  has  trained 
for  usefulness  here  and  happiness  hereafter,  multitudes  of  his 
young  countrymen,  and  the  goal  of  his  ambition  will  have  been 
attained,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  retire  quietly  from  life's 
eventful  stage,  with  all  the  joy  so  abundantly  derivable  from  the 
reflection  that  by  God's  grace  he  had  not  lived  altogether  in 
vain. 

In  the  study  of  Lindsley's  life  and  labors  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, we  are  naturally  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
in  its  connexion  with  the  present  times.  It  is  matter  of  solemn 
thought  to  inquire  whether  the  present  troubles  will  retard  or 
advance  the  progress  of  public  enlightenment  and  liberal  culture. 
Were  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  regard  certain  facts  as  permanent, 
and  to  believe  that  no  interference  with  our  plans  and  wishes 
would  be  offered,  we  should  be  greatly  encouraged.  Among 
these  facts  stands  prominent  the  deep  enthusiasm  which  has  been 
awakened  in  the  South  since  the  close  of  the  late  war  in  this 
cause, — certainly  prevailing  with  a  far  wider  sweep  of  influence 
than  ever  before.  An  education  has  become  to  our  people  an 
object  for  their  children  of  far  greater  importance,  and  upon  it 
a  far  higher  estimate  is  now  placed,  than  was  the  case  before  our 
great  troubles  came  upon  us.  To  be  sure,  men  of  wealth  were 
then  disposed  to  educate  their  sons  and  daughters ;  they  would 
have  regarded  it  as  disgraceful  not  to  do  it.  But  their  views 
went  little  beyond  the  conviction  that  a  young  man  ought  to  be 
sent  to  college,  and  get  his  diploma,  always  easily  obtained ;  and 
in  this  they  were  influenced  more  by  the  fact  that  it  was  fash- 
ionable to  do  so,  and  a  sort  of  necessary  ornament  to  a  young 
man,  than  because  of  any  really  correct  estimate  placed  by  them 
upon  its  importance  and  value.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  state- 
ment that  there  was  not  scholarshijD  in  the  South  of  a  high 
order ;  for,  undoubtedly,  ripe  scholars  were  made  at  Southern 
colleges ;  and  even  now,  to  mention  no  other  institution,  it  may 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Northern  States  where  it  is  not  easier  to  graduate 
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than  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  But  this  being  admitted,  we 
repeat,  the  estimate  of  true  education  among  us  was  far  lower 
before  the  war  than  it  is  now.  It  may  be  acc9unted  for,  we 
think.  It  is  just  the  same  thing  that  exists  in  all  countries 
where  the  amassing  of  wealth  is  a  matter  of  such  facility  as  it 
was  among  us.  The  passion  for  it  becomes  paramount,  and 
under  the  sweeping  tide  of  material  prosperity  every  noble  and 
lofty  enterprise  that  has  to  do  with  intellectual  pursuits  is  more 
or  less  neglected.  Adversity  is  healthful  to  the  morals  of  na- 
tions and  communities,  as  well  as  to  that  of  individuals.  The 
great  object  then  presented  to  nearly  all  minds  was  the  making 
of  a  fortune ;  and  the  concrete  of  this  abstract  was  ever  a  cotton 
or  sugar  plantation,  with  hundreds  of  slaves'  turning  out  its 
thousands  of  bales  or  hogsheads,  to  be  converted  into  gold  or  its 
equivalent,  and  this  in  turn  to  be  transformed  into  more  land 
and  more  slaves,  to  make  more  cotton  or  more  sugar.  Now, 
this  train  of  thought  being  kept  prominent  to  so  great  an  extent, 
it  could  not  but  act  upon  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  our  young 
men  with  an  influence  wholly  and  purely  hostile  to  all  noble 
intellectual  progress,  and  they  had  before  them,  in  many  instan- 
ces, not  the  smallest  idea  of  making  their  collegiate  training 
subservient  to  the  great  end  of  usefulness  to  our  race.  One  of 
the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  state  of  public  opinion, — a  result 
too,  of  which  we  complained,  just  as  though  we  did  not  ourselves 
bring  it  about, — was  that  those  fields  of  usefulness  which  should 
have  been  filled  by  Southern  young  men,  were  allowed  to  be 
occupied  by  foreigners,  under  the  false  and  unworthy  view  that 
it  was  a  drudgery  to  which  it  were  well  enough  for  those  to 
submit  who  had  no  alternative  but  to  help  themselves,  but  was 
not  so  much  as  to  be  named  or  thought  of  as  becoming  the 
*' so-called"  fortunate  classes,  who  were  sustained  in  a  life  of 
lordly  ease  and  gentlemanly  indolence  by  others.  But  we  may 
be  thankful  that  this  era  is  in  reality  gone  by ;  and  with  it  such 
influences  are  passing  away.  A  generation  or  two  may  find  the 
realisation  of  the  great  truth  in  our  land,  that  all  honest  labor 
is  royal  and  noble.  We  repeat  it,  that  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
this  regard   are   encouraging.     Our    colleges   and  universities, 
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which  during  the  war  had  been  suspended  almost  entirely,  have 
most  of  them  been  rehabilitated  with  a  facility,  and  conducted 
with  a  degree  of  success,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  slow 
progress  made  in  the  reestablishnient  of  a  system  of  agriculture. 
"  Cotton  is  no  longer  king;"  if  he  is  destined  to  play  any  very 
prominent  part  in  our  future  prosperity,  it  will  be  as  a  producer 
simply  of  the  means  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the  country, 
not  so  much  in  its  material^  as  in  its  intellectual  prosperity. 
We  find  now,  that  under  the  pressure  of  this  universal  desire 
to  educate,  men  are  making  sacrifices  to  which  they  would  not 
have  submitted  previous  to  the  war.  Real  estate  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  proceeds  sacredly  dedicated  to  educational 
purposes.  Self-denial  is  practised  to  secure  the  coveted  boon, 
and  the  absorbing  thought  seems  to  be,  that  education  is  the 
chief  good. 

We  need  not  too  curiously  inquire  into  the  motives  that  un- 
derlie this  new-born  zeal.  Let  us  accept  it  gladly  and  joyfully, 
as  a  step  in  advance,  and  in  the  right  direction,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnishes  us  who  are  educators  the  opportunity  of  doing  our 
work  more  extensively  and  more  thoroughly.  One  thing  is 
certain,  if  we  do  not  turn  this  fortunate  reform  to  good  account, 
by  inculcating  in  the  youth  intrusted  to  us  proper  views  of  the 
nature  of  education,  high  estimates  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
educated  classes,  as  well  as  of  the  grand  life-work  before  them, 
and  of  the  glorious  destinies  that  await  them  if  faithful  to  their 
trusts,  then  shall  we  ourselves  be  held  to  a  most  rigid  accounta- 
bility, and  justly  condemned  as  recreant  to  our  lofty  mission. 

Not  only  is  this  gratifying  enthusiasm  observable  among  parents 
and  guardians,  but  it  has  never  before  fallen  to  our  lot  in  a  long 
career  as  practical  educators,  to  observe  among  Southern  young 
men  such  devotion  to  duty, — such  close  application  of  time  and 
means, — such  exhibitions  of  moral  earnestness  and  solemn  de- 
termination to  succeed  in  study  as  is  now  manifested  among 
our  students  ;  and  this  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the  South.  Well  may  we 
"thank  God  and  take  courage,"  especially  in  view  of  the 
gratifying  disappointment  herein  furnished  to  the  oft-repeated 
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prediction  that  our  young  men  ^YOuld  return  from  the  camp 
demoralized  and  worthless.  The  astonishing  fact  is  recorded,  on 
the  contrary,  that  while  our  institutions  are  crowded  with  re- 
turned Confederate  soldiers,  the  good  order,  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment, studious  habits,  and  regard  for  law,  by  which  they  are 
characterised,  has  never  been  paralleled  in  any  previous  period. 
With  these  two  encouraging  features  of  the  times,  we  would 
.  undoubtedly  augur  favorably  of  the  future,  so  far  as  the  simple 
question  of  education  is  concerned.  Were  there  no  unfriendly 
influences  ah  extra  to  be  dreaded ;  were  the  devoted  and  zealous 
Avorkers  in  this  wide  white  field  not  interrupted,  trammelled, 
disturbed,  or  let  in  their  simple  abandonment  of  all  else  but  their 
proper  function,  to  guide,  fit,  teach,  and  train  for  usefulness,  the 
rising  generation  ever-increasing  ;  were  it  not  that  there  are  two 
insatiate  daughters  of  the  hateful  horse-leech, — party-fanaticism 
and  infidelity, — clamorously  crying  to  us,  "  Give  !  give  !"  and 
whose  appetite  for  our  rights  seems  to  grow  by  giving ;  could 
true  peace  and  justice  but  succeed  in  establishing  their  benign 
reign  over  both  sections  of  this  groaning  land ;  there  need  be  no 
limit  set  to  the  conquests  of  an  enlarged  and  extended  civilisa- 
tion and  elevation  of  our  country,  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  sacred  and  secular  education,  gratifying  the  most  extravagant 
wishes  and  meeting  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  her  most 
devoted  sons.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  anticipate  evil.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  lift  the  veil  that  shrouds  the  future.  It  remains  for 
us  to  do  our  whole  duty,  allowing  nothing  to  distract  our 
thoughts.  We  must  "  work  while  it  is  day  ;"  we  must  do  all  wo 
can,  while  we  are  allowed  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  We  must  remit 
no  toil ;  crave  little  relaxation ;  work  the  more  laboriously  for 
the  very  prospect  before  us ;  and  when  the  evil  day  come, — if 
come  it  must, — let  it  be  our  ambition  now,  and  our  consola- 
tion then,  to  be  found  at  our  post, 

"  Heart  within,  and  God  o'erliead." 

It  was  tluis  that  Philip  Lindsley,  and  every  high-hearted  lover 
of  human  progress  labored,  and  so  must  we  labor.  Let  the 
young  men  of  the  country  take  such  men  as  their  models,  and 
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embrace  such  principles  as  their  creed.  To  be  sure,  every  man 
may  not  receive  the  highest  form  of  scholastic  training,  but  every 
man  should  have  an  education  that  shall  fit  him  for  intelligent 
action  in  all  the  spheres  he  may  fill ;  and  those  favored  ones 
who  may  be  conducted  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  temple 
of  science,  up  to  its  last  and  loftiest,  can  go  forth  among  their 
fellow-men  as  luminous  reflective  points,  radiating  to  all  around 
them  the  light  of  which  they  are  the  fortunate  repositories  ;  and 
thus,  by  the  union  of  a  whole  educated  people,  the  tide  now 
setting  against  us  may  be  turned,  and  only  thus  can  it  be  done. 
When  we  reach  this  lofty  elevation,  by  God's  blessing,  ignorance, 
fanaticism,  and  corruption,  shall  cease  to  hold  high  carnival; 
and  truth,  justice,  mercy,  order,  virtue, — the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ, — shall  lead  the  whole  land  to  temporal  and  eternal 
glory  ! 


*  ♦  » 


ARTICLE    II. 

UPHAM'S  INTERIOR  LIFE,  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 

HOLINESS. 

jPrinciples  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life ;  Designed  particularly 
for  the  Consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking  Assurance  of 
Faith  and  Perfect  Love.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham.  Eighth 
Edition.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1865. 

''  Christianity  has  its  wonders.  It  requires  man  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  vile  and  abominable,  and  it  requires  him  also  to 
emulate  the  likeness  of  his  Maker."  So  wrote  Pascal,  the  most 
exquisite  of  thinkers,  in  what  would  have  been  the  noblest  of 
modern  works — of  which,  alas,  we  have  only  the  accumulated 
blocks,  wood,  marble,  and  precious  stones,  out  of  which  it  was  to 
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have  been  built — his  "Thoughts."  In  the  grasp  it  takes  of  the 
two  polar  facts  of  man,  his  greatness  and  his  misery,  lies  one  of 
the  decisive  characteristics  of  Christianity — one  of  the  immediate 
proofs  that  it  is  true,  and  therefore  divine. 

It  expresses  and  explains  that  "sublime  discontent,"  of  which 
Pascal  so  eloquently  speaks.  Man,  made  a  king,  but  unkinged 
by  sin,  and  to  be  re-throned  by  Christ,  is  the  theme,  as  Emman- 
uel himself  is  the  glorious  hero^  of  its  Record.  And  the  first 
step  of  his  recovery  is  the  acknowledgment  of  his  fall,  his  obliga- 
tions, and  his  Redeemer.  There  is  given  him  "an  abasement  of 
soul,  not  by  an  abasement  of  nature,  but  by  penitence:  not  that 
we  may  abide  there,  but  that  we  may  attain  thereby  to  exalta- 
tion." The  "stirrings  of  greatness"  within  us  "originate  not  in 
human  merit,  but  spring  from  grace,  and  follow  humiliation." 

It  is  in  the  darkness  of  this  humiliation,  enhanced  rather  than 
relieved  by  transient  flashes  of  the  hope  of  spiritual  greatness ; 
it  is  there  that  the  soul  is  born  again.  Its  effectual  calling  is  felt; 
"its  election  of  God"  becomes  manifest.  "We  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  More;  "we 
have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace,  wherein  we  stand." 

Now,  so  great  a  thing  is  this — this  translation  from  the 
irreligious  to  the  religious  state,  "from  death  to  life," — that  the 
preachers  of  the  word  almost  inevitably,  and  almost  universally, 
talk  of  it  as  though  it  were  something  absolute,  intrinsically 
complete  in  itself:  whereas  we  know,  and  occasionally  say,  that 
it  is  the  soul's  entrance  on  a  course  whose  consummation  is  to  its 
beginning  as  mid-day  to  the  dawn. 

But  considering  how  almost  exclusively  this  first  event,  the 
sinner's  regeneration  and  justification,  is  dwelt  upon  and  urged; 
it  is  a  sublime  example  of  the  enlightening  power  of  grace,  that 
all  through  the  Church,  and  in  every  age,  books  having  the  same 
purpose  as  this  of  Prof.  Upham's,  have  been  constantly  springing 
up.  Different  sects  select  different  phrases  in  which  to  speak  of 
it — theologize  about  it  in  their  different  dialects.  Successive 
ages  ply  their  best  powers  upon  the  problem:  "What  more  is 
the  believer  to  be,  than  a  rudimentary  Christian?  Is  there  a 
definite  "higher  life,"  with  its  proper  methods,  boundaries,  and 
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tests?     If  there  be,  is  it  accessible  to  all?     And  if  so,  by  what 
route  ?     How  approach  it,  achieve  it,  possess  it  forever  ? 

The  grand  "discontent"  of  man  with  his  spiritual  condition 
reappears  in  the  Church ;  reappears,  let  us  say  it,  enlightened, 
ennobled,  energized  by  being  commanded;  made  imperative  by 
being  promised.  It  is  the  voice  of  God,  that  will  not  be  silent 
in  her  heart,  saying,  "Be  ye  holy."  Inspiration  has  spoken  of 
a  portion  of  the  believers  as  Tekewi;  and  by  that  very  discrimina- 
tion has  authorised,  as  it  has  kindled,  the  ambition  to  attain  that 
sacred  eminence. 

Thus  he  is  a  benefactor  in  things  precious  beyond  price,  who 
opens  for  us  the  inner  door  of  the  temple  of  holiness,  or  even 
points  us  to  it  more  plainly,  or  more  cheeringly,  than  before. 
But  it  behoves  the  guardians  of  the  prosperity  of  Zion  to  watch 
narrowly,  and  judge  boldly,  the  men  who  claim  that  they  can 
render  this  service,  lest  they  guide  the  people  wrongly,  or  lest,  in 
the  very  act  of  guiding,  they  lay  snares  for  our  feet. 

The  work  before  us  is  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the  depth  of 
interest  taken  in  this  subject.  Written  in  a  style  singularly 
tame  and  dry,  it  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  has  retain- 
ed its  hold  upon  the  public  mind  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
It  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  book  of  considerable  importance,  and 
worthy  of  critical  examination — which  we  propose  now  to  give 
it.  And  we  expect  to  show  that,  with  a  large  amount  of  practi- 
cal wisdom,  it  combines  serious  errors  of  principle.  With  a 
great  deal  of  method,  we  find  in  it  very  little  of  system.  Indeed, 
it  makes  no  pretension  to  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject; 
and  it  w^ill  be  necessary  to  institute  our  own  inquiries,  and  draw 
from  various  and  widely  separated  pages  Prof.  Upham's  views  on 
certain  fundamental  questions;  nor  shall  we  always  succeed  in 
making  those  pages  consistent  witli  each  other. 

The  first  great  question — assuming,  as  we  well  may,  that  it  is 
the  believer's  privilege  and  duty  to  be  something  more  than  a 
rudimentary  Christian — is,  What  is  that  "something  more?" 
This,  again  divides  itself  into  two  points  demanding  investiga- 
tion ;  as  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  method  of  it.  And  it  will 
be  convenient  to  reverse  this  logical   order,  and  consider  the 
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method  of  the  inner  life  first.  Here  the  question  is,  Does  this 
life,  once  begun,  advance  in  the  same  or  in  varying  planes  ?  Is 
it  a  grand  plateau,  a  level  table  land,  sharply  differenced  in  kind 
from  what  preceded  it,  but  not  so  differenced  within  itself?  Are 
there  two  kinds  of  Christians  in  the  world:  the  Christians  who 
are  only  justified,  and  the  Christians  who  are  also  sanctified  ? 
And  are  the  believers  of  this  last  class  only  entitled  to  be  called 
"saints?"  And  can  they  properly  be  spoken  of  as  in  a  state  of 
"entire"  and  "perfect  sanctification,"  dwelling  in  "perfect  love?" 
It  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  book  before  us  must  and  does 
answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  though  not  by  any 
means  uniform  in  doing  so. 

On  p.  23,  "Christian  perfection"  is  used  as  a  convertible  term 
for  "that  holiness  which  'i'  *  *  we  are  imperatively  required  and 
■expected  to  exercise."  On  the  next  page,  "holiness"  is  explain- 
ed as  "pure  and  perfect  love;"  and  "the  possession  of  the 
hidden  life,"  is  said  to  be  "impossible,  except  on  the  condition  of 
[this]  holiness  of  heart."  Then  comes  a  chapter  (iii.)  on  "The 
Attainment  of  Holiness."  The  phrase  "perfect  and  entire  sanc- 
tification,"  is  constantly  used,  and  is  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  "assurance  of  faith."  Once  more:  ''If  the 
doctrine,  which  is  variously  termed  sanctification,  evangelical 
holiness,  and  evangelical  or  Christian  perfection,  be  true;  *  *  * 
then  it  will  follow  that  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege,  even  in  the 
present  life,  to  realise  in  our  souls  the  fulfilment  of  that  great 
command,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart.'" 
P.  145.  These  are  only  specimens,  taken  almost  at  random,  of 
language  to  be  found  on  almost  every  page. 

To  complete  our  view  of  his  doctrine  on  this  point,  it  only 
remains  to  say  that,  having  appropriated  such  words  as  "holi- 
ness," "saints,"  "sanctification,"  etc.,  exclusively  to  this  class, 
he  evidently  experiences  a  difliculty  in  either  finding  scriptural 
names  for  the  remainder  of  the  Church,  or  even  admitting  its 
existence.  On  the  first  page,  he  does,  indeed,  distinctly  admit 
that  "the  hidden  or  interior  life,"  is  "a  r)iodifieation  ox  form  of 
religious  experience;"  and  that  "when  a  person  first  *  *  *  exercises 
faith  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin,  there  is  no  doubt,  Jiowever 
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feeble  these  early  exercises  may  he,  that  he  has  truly  entered  upon 
a  new  life."  But  chapter  v.  takes  a  different  tone.  Speaking 
of  the  man  who  has  just  made  an  entire  and  effectual  consecra- 
tion of  himself,  and  thus  begun  his  life  of  perfect  sanctification, 
he  says,  ^^ Perhaps  he  had  faith  before.  If  he  were  a  Christian, 
he  must  of  course  have  known  something  0/ justifying  faith!" 
He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  three  kinds  of  faith — "  historical 
faith,"  and  "general  religious  faith," — both  of  which  he  justly 
pronounces  "dead;"  and  thirdly,  "appropriating  faith;"  and  this 
faith,  at  least  where  it  is  "strong  and  operative,"  is  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  almost  or  entirely  the  possession  of  them  who 
have  entered  on  the  "interior  life."  Christians  of  the  other 
class  are  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  "persons  who  believe  to  some 
extent  in  God  and  in  Christ,  and  perhaps  in  their  own  final  accept- 
ance." P.  88.  "Jj5  is  generally  supposed  thd^i  God  may  exhibit 
pity  and  pardon  to  those  in  whom  there  still  exist  some  relics 
and  stains  of  inward  corruption ;  in  other  words,  that  those  may 
be  forgiven  who  are  not  entirely  sanctified" ! !  P.  17.  The  alle- 
gations of  both  these  paragraphs  might  be  more  largely  proved ; 
but  doubtless  the  above  examples  will  suffice. 

Next  we  inquire,  How  are  these  doctrines  proved?  It  is 
rather  startling  to  find  amid  so  much  explanation  so  little 
attempted  in  the  way  of  proof.  It  is  nearly  summed  up,  1.  In 
the  argument  that  what  is  commanded  must  be  achievable,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  obhgatory;  and  that  perfect  holiness  is 
commanded.  2.  In  the  production  of  certain  scripture  terms,  as 
"sanctified,"  "holy,"  "saints,"  "perfect  in  love,"  etc.,  no  one  of 
which  terms  in  the  original,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  context, 
necessitates  the  doctrine  here  advanced.  And  3.  In  the  extra- 
ordinary assertion  that  "we  can  have  no  available  faith  in  the 
promises  of  God  without  it,"  i.  e.  without  this  entire  consecration. 
P.  28.  "  If  *  *  *  *  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  him,  =*=***  then 
and  not  otherwise  can  we  believe  that  he  will  be  to  us  and  do  for 
us  all  that  he  has  promised  in  his  holy  word."  P.  29.  That  is: 
there  is  faith  in  the  Church ;  but  faith  cannot  be  available  with- 
out entire  consecration ;  therefore,  here  must  be  entire  consecra- 
tion! 
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True  it  is,  that  we  shall  have  to  produce  some  excellent  and 
lucid  passages  in  connexion  with  another  point,  which  teach 
precisely  the  opposite  doctrine  as  to  the  relative  positions  of 
faith  and  holiness;  but  these  are  there;  and  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  his  argument. 

We  submit,  now,  that  the  premises  involved  in  the  first  and 
third  of  these  positions  are  not  only  errors,  but  they  are  errors 
of  the  first  water.     They  draw  deep. 

So  far  is  the  major  premise  of  the  first  argument  from  being 
true,  that  we  must  maintain  the  precise  contrary  of  it.  The 
fundamental,  vital  duty  of  man  is  never  capable  of  complete 
fulfilment  in  this  life,  in  any  direction.  If  it  were,  it  would  so 
far  forth  lose  one  essential  element  of  its  divineness.  It  is  pre- 
cisely as  demanding  indefinite,  incessant,  immeasurable  approxi- 
mations, a  struggling,  or  a  soaring  up,  toward  the  ever-soaring 
zenith,  the  springing  out  to  view  of  new  heights,  starry  pinnacles 
clothed  in  virgin  white,  the  lifting  of  the  standard,  and  the 
*' reaching  forth"  after  the  crown  which  only  heaven  gives:  it  is 
precisely  in  that  quality  of  human  life  and  duty,  that  its  true 
grandeur  appears. 

Put  an  immovable  limit  upon  man's  intellectual  or  moral  pro- 
gress ;  put  it  ever  so  far  ahead ;  still,  if  it  be  there  at  all,  you 
dissolve  the  noblest  charm  of  his  ambition ;  you  reduce  almost 
infinitely  the  promised  rewards  of  his  zeal;  you  make  his  spirit 
so  much  the  tamer,  and  his  climbing  of  the  steeps,  which  are 
none  too  easy  now,  so  much  the  harder  and  more  irksome. 

And  yet  the  evil  done  in  these  departments,  intellect  and 
virtue,  by  placing  a  limit  on  their  progress — and  that  limitation 
necessarily  ensues  upon  the  recognition  of  any  pcrfectness  to  be 
consummated  at  a  definite  time — these  evils  are  trivial,  compared 
with  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  same  doctrine  in  religion. 
Because  the  standards  there  are  impersonal;  here,  personal.  A 
barrier  is  interposed  by  it  between  us  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  the  Scripture  has  not  raised.  "  God  hath  joined 
us  together;"  but  this  doctrine  ''puts  us  asunder." 

Thus,  therefore,  without  lengthened  argument,  it  is  seen  that 
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the  command  to  be  holy  does  not  infer  the  ability  definitely  to 
achieve  perfect  holiness  in  this  life. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  other  argument,  that  consecra- 
tion to  God  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  faith  ?  Is  it  so,  that 
a  man  must  find  a  guarantee  in  himself ,  before  he  can  find  one 
in  Cfod  ?  Waiving  for  the  present  anything  like  a  full  discussion 
of  the  relations  of  faith  and  holiness,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
proclaim,  what  the  heart  and  voice  of  the  Church  every  where 
and  always  acknowledge — what  Prof.  Upham  himself  on  other 
pages  admits  and  maintains.  We  are  to  "ask  of  God,"  not  be- 
cause we  have,  but  because  we  ^HacJc,  wisdom."  It  is  they  "who 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,"  that  are  commanded  to  "  come" 
unto  him ;  not  those  who  have  themselves  broken  the  yoke. 

So  far  from  admitting,  then,  that  entire  consecration  must  be 
possible,  because  it  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  faith;  we 
insist  that  so  far  as  consecration  obtains  at  all,  it  does  so  pre- 
cisely as  the  consequence,  and  partly  the  effect,  of  faith.  The 
inference,  therefore,  fails. 

We  propose,  now,  to  offer  a  few  considerations  respecting  the 
method  of  the  inner  life,  not  based  upon  the  work  before  us. 

1.  No  inference  can  be  drawn,  hostile  to  the  standing  belief 
of  the  Church,  from  the  meaning,  or  from  the  employment  in 
Scripture,  of  the  word  -acioc.  The  word  which  corresponds  most 
accurately  with  it  in  English,  is  the  word  "finished."  But  who 
ever  inferred,  from  a  man's  being  a  "finished"  gentleman,  or  a 
"finished"  scholar,  that  he  had  attained  perfection ? 

The  correlatives  of  rO-eioi  in  Scripture  are  TrauVLa  and  vZ/ttioi  ;  see 
1  Cor.  xiv.  20 ;  Eph.  iv.  13 ;  and  the  word,  whether  used  liter- 
ally or  figuratively,  hence  appears  to  mean  "  of  full  age."  In 
Ileb.  V.  14,  it  is  so  translated,  and  a  definition  attached,  viz., 
"those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  dis- 
cern both  good  and  evil." 

The  TtXog  to  which  these  "perfect"  men  have  attained,  is  thus 
seen  to  be  simply  the  "end"  of  immaturity  and  spiritual  child- 
hood. Manhood,  ripeness  of  heart,  experience  and  discernment 
attained  by  use ;  these  are  the   goal  at  which  Paul  represents 
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them  as  arriving  when  he  uses  this  word.  But  there  is  surely 
no  "perfection"  or  entire  sanctification  in  that. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  confronted  by  the  text :  "  Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
Here,  it  is  said,  this  very  word  is  used  to  predicate  perfectness 
of  God,  and  that  in  connexion  with  the  command  to  be  perfect 
laid  upon  us.     To  which  the  reply  is  easy  : 

{a.)  We  have  not  denied  the  obligation  resting  on  man,  to  be 
perfectly  holy. 

{h.)  We  have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
perfection  is  commanded,  that  it  is  attainable  in  this  life — or  at 
any  given  period. 

{c.)  If  pressed,  as  a  measure  of  the  perfectness  required  of  us 
here,  this  text  would  prove  far  too  much  for  Prof.  Upham.  His 
second  chapter,  "On  the  Doctrine  of  Holiness,"  makes  large 
deductions  from  even  paradisiacal  perfection,  in  describing  that 
which  is  demanded  of  us. 

(d.)  It  would  appear  that  no  other  comparison  our  Lord 
could  have  used,  would  have  so  compelled  that  very  view  an- 
nounced above.  He  has  here  expressly  made  the  Father  in 
heaven  our  standard  of  excellence.  How  could  language  more 
impressively  convey  the  thought,  that  we  arc  forever  to  advance, 
and  never  completely  to  attain  ? 

2.  The  Scriptures  explicitly  teach  the  non-perfection  of  the 
tD.eioi.  See  Phil.  iii.  12,  15, 17.  "Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfect.  Let  us  therefore,  as  many 
as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded,"  i.  c.  as  he,  who  was  not  perfect, 
had  just  described  himself  to  be ;  "and  if  in  any  thing  ye  be 
otherwise  minded,"  i.  e.  not  as  'right-minded  as  I,  "  God  shall 
reveal  even  this  unto  you.  Brethren,  he  ye  followers  together  of 
we."  Here  we  have  those  who  are  called  "perfect"  command- 
ed to  follow  one  who  by  inspiration  declares  himself  not  "  per- 
fect;" which  would  be  simply  impossible,  if  what  we  call  perfection 
were  intended.  The  conclusion  seems  irresistible,  therefore,  that 
the  perfectionists  put  a  wrong  construction  on  this  word. 

3.  The  elevation  of  the  soul  involves  the  elevation  of  all  its 
parts.     The  perfection  of  the  soul  would  involve  the  perfection 
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of  all  its  parts,  conscience  and  its  standards  included.  Over- 
taking the  standard  of  to-day,  therefore,  if  so  happy  a  feat  were 
accomplished,  would  bring  about,  among  other  things,  the  ap- 
plication of  severer  tests,  the  being  scrutinized  with  a  more 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  thus  the  discovery  of  zm-perfections 
unnoticed  before. 

Here,  again,  we  find  that  the  true  method  of  the  inner  life 
in  this  regard,  is  that  of  an  indefinite  advance  in  Christian  ex- 
cellence. 

It  grieves  us  to  touch  so  slightly  and  coldly  points  of  such 
profound  interest ;  but  the  ground  yet  to  be  covered  is  too  large 
to  allow  of  our  lingering.     We  hasten,  now,  to 

4.  A  fourth  remark.  The  experience  of  the  whole  Church, 
in  the  whole  long  life  of  the  Church,  is  against  any  other  change 
in  regenerate  persons,  in  this  life,  than  from  immaturity  to 
maturity.  Here,  surely,  labored  argument  is  unnecessary.  If 
there  is  any  blessed  hope  in  the  heart  of  God's  people,  in  con- 
nexion with  death,  it  is  the  sure  hope  of  sinlessness  then.  If 
there  is  any  thing  the  universal  understanding  of  the  Scripture 
has  taught  us  to  expect,  it  is  that  the  conflict  with  sin  will  run 
through  our  earthly  years  with  us,  and  in  its  own  despite  confer 
a  royal  dignity  upon  the  king  of  terrors,  by  dying  under  his 
spear.  If  there  is  one  challenge  we  can  never  cease  to  proclaim 
to  each  other,  it  is — 

"Fight  on,  my  soul,  till  death 
Shall  bring  thee  to  thy  God.'''' 

But  all  this  stands  upon  the  historical,  unvarying,  mournful 
experience  of  the  saints,  that  "  entire  and  perfect  sanctification" 
is  not  "  attainable  in  this  life." 

Nor  will  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this  experience  of  the 
Church  prove  real.  This  will  be  evident  when  we  proceed,  as 
we  shall  do  presently,  to  consider  the  nature  of  holiness.  One 
argument,  however,  must  be  examined,  which  is  suggested  by 
the  remark  just  made.  It  will  be  said:  "You  concede  the  im- 
mediate and  absolute  sinlessness  of  the  believer  at  death ;  where 
then  is  the  impossibility  of  his  sinlessness  before  death  ?    And 
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what  becomes  of  all  your  reasonings  about  a  necessarily  gradual 
and  indefinite  advance  in  holiness?"  The  answer- is  easy  and 
complete,  though  perhaps  not  obvious. 

What  we  have  been  discussing  is  the  method  of  the  inner  life 
as  developed  in  the  working  of  a  gracious  nature,  according  to 
the  laivs  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  without  the  interposition 
of  miracle.  What  is  the  fact,  as  experience,  observation,  Scrip- 
ture, declare  it  ?  It  is  not  denied  that  God  can,  and  we  gladly 
and  devoutly  proclaim  that  he  will,  set  man  free  from  his  inbred 
sin ;  that  he  has  appointed  him  a  time,  and  will  not  fail,  wherein 
all  that  pollutes  or  offends  or  darkens  will  be  forever  removed. 
But  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  method  of  the  inner  life.  It  is 
the  miraculous  beginning  of  another  phase  of  that  life.  It  is 
made  known  only  by  revelation.  It  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
"good  fight,"  and  is  a  special  interposition  of  divine  power. 
"We  shall  be  changed;"  not  as  here,  "from  glory  to  glory," 
steadfastly  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  God,  but  "in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;"  "  we  shall  he  like  him, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.''  Here  we  have  the  contrast  of 
the  two  processes,  and  of  the  two  results,  clearly  set  forth. 
The  one  is  a  life-long  beholding,  and  a  life-long  likening ;  the 
other  is  a  flash  of  glory  upon  the  eyes,  and  an  instantaneous 
victory  in  the  soul. 

But  all  these  points  will  be  made  more  plain  when  we  consider, 
as  we  now  proceed  to  do,  the  true  nature  of  holiness.  And  first, 
we  must  look  a  little  into  Prof.  Upham's  ideas  on  this  point. 
We  shall  have  to  classify  his  views  under  three  heads,  thus  : 

[a.)  Holiness  is  "freedom  from  actual  voluntary  transgress- 
ion." P.  21.  This  phrase  and  its  equivalents  occur  oijen. 
On  p.  161,  we  are  told  that  "ideas  or  suggestions  of  some 
evil  to  be  done  *  *  *  which  *  *  *  on  certain  occasions  arise 
necessarily  and  involuntarily  in  the  mind,  are  not  evil,  unless 
they  are  consented  to  in  act  or  feeling." 

(b.)  Holiness  is  formally  defined  as  "pure  and  perfect  love," 
p.  24;  "loving  God  with  the  whole  heart,"  p.  23.  Of  this  per- 
fect love,  three  "marks"  or  tests  are  given.  1.  "An  entire 
approbation  of,    and   delight  in,  the    character  of  God   in   all 
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respects."  2.  "The  existence  of  a  desire  to  promote  his  glory 
*  *  *  in  such  a  degree  that  we  are  not  conscious  (note  that)  of 
having  any  desire  or  will  at  variance  with  the  will  of  God." 
3.  "  Perfect  love  excludes  in  a  great  degree,  and  perhaps  entire- 
ly, any  reflections  upon  self,  which  are  of  a  self-interested  or 
selfish  character." 

((?.)  Evangelical  holiness  is  also  in  some  measure  defined  by 
what  it  does  not  include.  We  may  pass  over  the  first  and  second 
negations,  viz.,  that  holiness  in  this  life  does  not  imply  perfec- 
tion of  the  physical  or  intellectual  system,  as  self-evident.  But 
the  third,  p.  20,  involves,  as  it  is  expounded  and  prepared  for 
use  in  the  argument,  very  strange  notions  indeed.  "  One  of  the 
particulars  *  *  *  in  which  the  holiness  of  the  future  life  may  be 
regarded  as  diflfering  from  that  of  the  present  is,  that  it  is  not 
liable,  by  any  possibility  whatever,  to  any  interruption  or  sus- 
pension." Another  is,  "unavoidable  errors  and  imperfections 
of  judgment,  which,  in  their  ultimate  causes,  result  from  sin,  (we 
have  reference  here  to  Adam's  sin)";  even  such  that  they  "re- 
quire  an  atonement.''  P.  21.  "In  accordance  with  this  view, 
we" — i.  e.  we  of  the  inner  life,  evidently — "may  very  properly, 
sincerely,  and  deeply  mourn  over  those  various  infirmities  and 
imperfections  *  *  *  *  and  may  with  deep  humility  make  appli- 
cation to  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  alone  possessing  that  atoning 
efficacy  which  6an  wash  their  stains  away."  "  He  has  mercifully 
seen  fit  to  remit  or  forgive  all  these  involuntary  sins,  more 
commonly,  and  perhaps  more  justly,  called  imperfections  or 
trespasses,  if  we  will  but  cordially  accept  of  the  atonement  in  the 
blood  of  Christ."  "It  is  probably  in  reference  to  such  imper- 
fections or  trespasses,  rather  than  to  sins  of  a  deliberate  and 
voluntary  nature,  that  some  good  people  speak  of  the  moral 
certainty  or  necessity  we  are  under  of  sinning  all  the  time." 
P.  22.  '^ If  such  is  their  meaning,  it  is  not  very  necessary  to  dis- 
pute tvith  them.'"     P.  23. 

It  is  but  justice  to  this  good  and  earnest  man  to  say  that 
there  are  many  passages  in  which  a  far  higher  and  more  evan- 
gelical idea  of  holiness  is  conveyed — casually,  but  emphatically 
and  sincerely, — than  in  these.     But  in  them,  the  Christian  in- 
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stinct  speaks ;  here,  the  necessities  of  his  argument.  These  are 
his  formal,  deliberate,  carefully  worded  statements  of  one  of  his 
main  points ;  and  if  his  book  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
them,  criticism  is  a  farce. 

Our  first  remark,  at  this  point,  then,  is  that  the  phrase  "  per- 
fect holiness,"  or  any  synonyme  of  it,  is  entirely  out  of  place 
among  such  conditions.  A  holiness  that  does  not  exclude  sug- 
gestions of  evil  to  be  done,  arising  involuntarily  in  the  mind ; 
which  does  not  absolutely  exclude  reflections  upon  self  of  a 
selfish  character ;  which  may  be  interrupted  or  suspended ;  which 
includes  unavoidable  errors,  imperfections,  trespasses,  involuntary 
sins  that  we  may  deeply  mourn,  and  humbly  make  application  to 
the  blood  of  Christ  for  them,  (because  they  require  an  atone- 
ment,) that  their  stains  may  be  washed  away,  and  they  be 
remitted  or  forgiven  :  a  holiness  like  this,  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  is  certainly  not  ^'perfect;"  and  the  mind  that  can  think  it 
so  is  sadly  warped. 

We, remark  again  upon  the  purely  subjective  standard  em- 
ployed, at  least  at  one  point.  One  mark  of  "perfect  love,"  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  that  "  we  are  not  conscious  of  having 
any  desire  or  will  at  variance  with  the  will  of  God."  Now  there 
is  no  more  fixed  or  notorious  law  of  Christian  experience  than 
this — that  it  is  the  more  stagnant  and  torpid  heart  that  is  the 
less  conscious  of  its  variances  with  the  will  of  God.  Not  being 
conscious  of  such  variance  usually  implies  only  that  we  are  too 
crass  and  cold  to  be  conscious  of  it.  The  test  is  bad  as  a  test, 
and  worse  as  a  prijiciple. 

We  pause  here  to  remark  that  these  low  views  of  holiness  are 
not  peculiar ;  they  are  common  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
that  perfect  sanctification  is  attainable  in  this  life.  We  quote 
two  sentences  from  Prof.  Finney,  as  an  illustration:  "Sanctifi- 
cation consists  in  the  will's  devoting  or  consecrating  itself  and 
the  whole  being,  all  we  arc  and  have,  so  far  as  potvers,  suscepti- 
bilities, possessions,  are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  to  the 
service  of  God."  Systematic  Theology,  p.  200.  "Sanctifica- 
tion does  not  imply  ani/  constitutional  change,  either  of  soul  or 
body."     Ibid,  p.  199.     What  a  portentous  reservation  is  that  of 
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the  first  sentence !  And  what  a  tremendous  negation,  that  of 
the  second  !* 

These  shallow  volitional  theories,  which  take  no  account  of 
man's  nature,  but  only  of  his  ways,  are  indispensable  to  this 
doctrine,  as  they  are  the  life  of  many  other  errors.  One  feels  a 
certain  embarrassment  about  combating  them  ;  the  things  to  be 
said  are  the  very  lore  of  children  in  pious  houses.  Deep  down, 
below  a  man's  will,  are  the  elements  which  decide  the  action  of 
his  will.  If  we  adopt  Edwards's  doctrine,  that  the  will  is  always 
and  necessarily  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,  we  have  only 
opened  the  way  for  another  question :  Why  does  this  or  that 
"appear"  the  greatest  good?  Why  is  money  "the  greatest 
apparent  good,"  in  Edwards's  sense,  of  the  covetous  man,  and 
pleasure,  of  the  worldling,  and  holiness,  of  the  believer  ?  To 
say,  because  the  man  has  chosen  it,  is  to  give  us  back  the  effect, 
calling  it  the  cause.  Why  does  he  choose  it  ?  That  is  the  funda- 
mental question  ;  and  the  answer,  obviously,  must  be  sought,  not 
in  the  will,  but  in  the  nature. 

Nor  does  the  attempted  answer  of  these  men  remove  the  diffi- 
culty more  than  a  step.  They  divide  our  voHtions  into  two 
classes,  specific  and  generic,  or  emanent  and  immanent ;  and 
they  refer  the  specific  or  emanent  volitions  to  the  generic  or 
immanent  as  their  cause.  But  these  more  permanent  states  of 
the  will — and  that  is  all  they  mean  by  "immanent  volitions" — 
confessedly  originate  in  acts  of  the  will.  And  the  question  im- 
mediately recurs.  Why  are  they  what  they  are  ?  The  cause  must 
be  sought  within  and  beneath  these  voluntary  acts,  or  we  must 
have  an  infinite  series  of  volitions  to  account  for  any  given  one. 


*  We  are  tempted  here  to  set  down  a  brief  authentic  dialogue.  A  Pres- 
byterian minister,  some  years  ago,  visited  a  most  excellent  old  lady  of 
anotlier  denomination — a  true  suffering  saint,  whose  grace  of  patience 
rivalled  her  grace  of  charity,  both  in  giving  and  forgiving.  During  a  most 
refreshing  conversation  she  suddenly  said:  "Mr.  D.,  you  believe  in  perfect 
sanctification,  don't  you  ?"  "  No,  ma'am."  "  Oh,  how  can  you  reject  that 
precious  doctrine?"  "Mrs.  G.,  consider  what  you  are  saying — perfect 
sanctification?"  "Pshaw,"  answered  she,  very  promptly,  "you  know  I 
don't  mean  they  don't  sin !"     "  Precisely  so,  ma'am ;  we  agree  exactly." 

VOL.  XVIII.,  NO,  2. — 3. 
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We  feel  that  any  formal  discussion  of  this  point  is  supereroga- 
tory here.  Too  well  and  thoroughly  have  the  great  teachers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  done  their  Avork,  to  leave  the  minds  of 
those  who  think  unimpressed  with  the  truth.  Man's  nature 
and  man's  will,  though  not  separable  in  re,  are  separable  in 
conceptu;  not  only  are  separable,  but  they  must  be  distinguished, 
if  we  would  have  any  just  ideas  of  man  or  of  holiness. 

There  is  no  controversy  about  the  original  literal  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  that  stand  for  holiness.  They 
mean  cleanness.  Properly  dilated,  to  suit  the  known  facts  of  the 
subject  to  which  they  are  applied,  that  meaning  is  ample  now. 
But  in  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  progress  of  uninspired  thinking 
more  impressively  manifest,  than  in  reference  to  that  idea,  spirit- 
ual purity.  It  has  gained  a  depth,  and  thus  a  dignity,  unknown 
in  ancient  time,  except  to  souls  specially  enhghtened  from  above. 
The  ceremonial  cleanness  of  the  early  Jew  was  well  symbolized 
in  his  white  linen  robes.  The  ethical  cleanness  of  the  later 
Jew — confined  to  trivial  rites  and  traditionary  virtues, — equally 
well  by  the  washing  of  hands  and  feet.  The  stricter  personal 
purity  enjoined  upon  Christians  in  the  ages  that  first  succeeded 
the  age  of  inspiration,  found  its  type  in  the  immersions  and 
anointings  that  then  prevailed.  And  we,  on  whom  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  has  risen  higher  and  shone  more  brightly ;  not 
through  any  penetration  of  our  own,  but  possessing  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  descending  centuries ;  we,  for  whom  the  slow 
ripening  conceptions  of  mankind  are  mellowing  at  last,  though 
we  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  symbolize  them  ;  we  feel  there 
is  a  cleanness  of  soul,  conceivable  by  man,  commanded  in  the 
Scriptures,  granted  its  crude  beginnings  here,  and  its  fulness  in 
glory,  to  which  all  other  purities  are  as  filmy  wrappings ;  rather, 
perhaps,  as  the  transient  flush  upon  the  cheek,  which  betrays  the 
glowing  blood  within. 

The  most  sublime  of  general  ideas  is — Life.  That  vast  word 
includes  infinite  gradations.  We  begin  with  that  wondrous, 
vague  coil  of  magnetic  pulsations  which  arm  the  blind  round 
world  itself  with  a  certain  vitalizing  energy,  and  we  ascend  to 
the  indiscriminable  monads  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
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doms.  Presently  we  begin  to  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
tangled  morasses  of  merely  physical  life;  and  as  reason  begins  to 
.appear  in  the  more  highly  organised  animals,  we  feel  that  we 
are  upon  rapidly  ascending  ground.  Still,  we  only  walk  the 
clod ;  let  philosophers  boast  themselves  never  so  loudly,  mere 
intellect  will  never  take  the  highest  place.  That  is  reserved  for 
goodness.  When  conscience,  when  faith,  when  self-conquering 
and  therefore  all-conquering  love,  appear,  then  is  the  heavenly 
glory  seen.  And  the  light  is  the  life  of  men.  The  heart  in* 
which  living  goodness  is,  swings  loo'se  from  the  earth.  Its  best, 
its  immortal  affinities  are  with  heaven. 

Now,  holiness,  as  enjoined  and  honored  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
just  that  inward  cleanness  of  soul.  It  is  being  right,  in  the 
depths  of  life.  It  is  not  love,  but  it  grows  by  love.  It  is  not 
faith,  but  it  gets  the  blessing^^iyjmh.  That,  in  the  saint,  which 
loathes  sin,  which  finds  it  a  deadly  evil,  which  would  cut  off  or 
crucify  every  member,  if  it  "offended;"  that  fixed  bent  of  the 
heart,  which  is  not  a  purpose,  because  it  is  the  spring  and  life 
of  every  purpose ;  that  whiteness  of  the  spiritual  man,  out  of 
which  the  grace  of  God  dissolves  the  stain,  obliterates  the  deep- 
graven  lines  of  unlawful  passions — that  is  holiness. 

It  is  not  a  mask,  but  a  transfiguration.  It  has  climbed  the 
mount  and  looked  with  eyes  of  faith  upon  the  glory  of  God : 
God,  before  whose  infinite  loftiness,  the  highest  heights  of  man 
are  mere  abysses.  There  the  rapt  believer  confesses,  with  irre- 
pressible yearnings — "hungering  and  thirsting,"  the  Master 
called  it — "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come!"  And  while  in  his  lowliness  and  his 
longing,  he  "  steadfastly  gazes"  upon  the  King's  beauty,  he  is 
changed.  Even  on  earth,  and  looking  by  faith,  he  is  changed ; 
how  much  more  in  heaven,  beholding  face  to  face ! 

Now,  beyond  all  question,  the  profoundest  impulses  of  the 
believer  answer  to  this  idea  of  holiness — 'tin  inward,  central 
purity  of  soul,  of  which  a  right  will  is  born,  and  right  affections 
flow.  Holiness  of  the  outward  life  is  not  a  dress,  or  a  reflexion 
of  some  radiance  without.  The  better  class  of  sinners  are  ar- 
rayed in  that  way ;  but  the  saint's  outward  light  is  the  glow  of 
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a  light  within.  And  when  a  sound  thinker  talks  of  "perfect 
holiness,"  or  "entire  sanctification,"  he  means  not  that  poor, 
precarious,  spotted,  halting  thing  the  Perfectionists  flatter  with 
that  title,  but  an  absolute  conformity  of  the  whole  heart  to  the 
purity  of  Christ."^ 

Prof.  Upham  is  too  devout  a  Christian  to  apply  his  description 
of  "evangelical  holiness"  to  our  Lord;  and  yet  He  is  our  pattern, 
and  none  but  He.  Why,  then,  should  men  put  up,  between 
themselves  and  Christ,  a  pattern  of  human  invention,  void  of  his 
beauty,  stripped  of  his  sanction,  discrowned  of  his  promises  ? 
With  all  the  attractions  of  his  transcendent  and  divine  excellence, 
with  what  a  miserable  leaden  tardiness  we  rise  !  And  what  pur- 
pose can  a  lowering  of  the  standard  serve,  but  the  comforting  of 
spiritual  indolence,  or  flattering  a  vain  ambition  ?  The  process 
of  sanctification  is  the  gradual  evolution  in  the  soul — and  to 
some  extent  in  its  consciousness  also — of  the  fair  ideal  of  per- 
fect purity,  a  slow  reproduction  in  the  forming  saint  of  "  the 
face  of  Christ."  In  him,  "  those  lips  have  language;"  the  glow 
of  immortal  life  is  on  his  brow ;  and  by  that  wonderful  trans- 
fusion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  life  pulsates  in  us,  now  feebly,  and 
then  triumphantly. 

*  "But  man  *  *  *  *  has  lost  his  original  righteousness;  and  has  besides 
contracted  a  defilement.,  and  reduced  his  nature  to  a  state  and  habit  of  sin, 
precisely  opposite  to  the  holiness  his  nature  needs.  The  process  of  restoring 
that  original  righteousness,  and  perfecting  that  true  holiness — meantime 
healing  and  extirpating  that  inward  state  and  habit  of  sin  ;  is  that  work  of 
grace  whereby  both  the  quality  and  habit  of  human  actions  are  changed, 
by  acting  radically  and  divinely  upon  the  human  soul  itself.  This  vital 
progress  and  steady  mutation  of  the  renewed  soul,  is  what  we  call  sanctifi- 
cation. ****  Considered  as  a  great  work  of  divine  grace  within  the 
renewed  soul,  it  is  the  method  whereby  God  renews  us  completely  in  his 
lost  image,  and  conforms  us  entirely  to  tlie  image  of  his  Son,  restoring  us 
to  the  perfect  knowledge  and  love  of  his  truth,  and  the  complete  fruition  of 
his  holiness.  For  if  we  have  learned  Christ  aright,  and  have  been. taught 
by  him,  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus ;  we  put  off,  concerning  the  former  conver- 
sation, the  old  man  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and 
are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind ;  and  put  on  the  new  man  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.''^  Breckinridge, 
Knowledge  of  God  Subjectively  Considered.  Book  II.,  chap,  xi.,  1,  5. 
The  italics  are  ours. 
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Let  us  borrow  an  illustration  from  zoology.  Whoever  has 
studied  Prof.  Agassiz'  exquisite  illustrations  of  embryology,  will 
remember  the  faint,  barely  discoverable,  gauze-like  tracery  which 
hints  the  creature  that  is  to  be,  in  the  pulpy  mass.  Presently 
we  look  again ;  the  lines  are  stronger,  but  still  we  see  them 
through  a  dissolving  cloud.  As  the  days  wear  on,  those  lines 
become  distinct,  and  at  last  decisive;  we  have  traversed  the 
whole  tract,  from  the  original  blank,  to  the  likeness  of  the  living 
creature.  But  then,  the  shell  bursts,  and  the  foetal  life  is  swal- 
lowed up  of  a  new  life  !  Now^,  the  controlling  principle  of  that 
whole  marvellous  development — speaking  of  the  physical  law, 
and  not  of  the  causal  power — the  controlling  principle  of  that 
whole  development,  from  undistinguishable  pulp  to  a  creature 
perfect  in  its  kind,  is  the  infusion  of  a  certain  life. 

Thus  is  it  with  us ;  we  begin  with  nothing ;  we  end  with  being 
^Mike  Him,"  when  we  "see  him  as  He  is."  The  likeness  is 
long  but  a  cloud-veiled  tracery,  far  more  like  a  shadow  than  a 
portrait.  But  the  lines  grow  firmer;  one  lineament  after  an- 
other extricates  itself  from  the  blank,  not  painted  on  us,  but 
formed  in  us ;  at  last  we  "  stand  complete  in  righteousness" — 
but  not  here.  Once  only  has  this  mournful,  sinful  earth  been 
honored  by  the  tread  of  perfect  goodness.  We  shall  "  be  with 
him,  and  see  his  glory,"  when  we  share  it. 

We  have  preferred  this  direct  appeal  to  the  facts,  and  to  the 
rooted  and  necessary  judgments  of  the  believer,  to  any  exhaust- 
ive argument,  as  more  entirely  satisfactory,  if  less  elaborate. 
And  it  will  be  worth  while  to  notice  how  completely  this  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  holiness  resolves  the  apparent  exceptions  to 
the  universal  belief  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this 
life,  into  a  confirmation  of  that  doctrine.  Suppose  it  announced, 
in  the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  that  this  holiness  is  "imperfect  in 
life ;  there  abideth  still  some  remnants  of  corruption  in  every 
part,  etc.;"*  and  suppose  a  voice  of  opposition  to  be  raised, 
alleging  that  perfect  sanctification  is  attainable  here.  We  in- 
quire, what    do    you  mean  by  perfect   sanctification  ?    And  the 


*  Coiif.  of  Faith,  chap,  xiii.,  sec.  ii. 
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answer  is — such  as  we  drew  from  Prof.  Upham  just  now.  We 
ask,  again,  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  your  objection  ?  Can  even 
you  predicate  no  more  of  your  best  saints  on  earth  than  that  ? 
Then  your  voice,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  with  us,  as  re- 
gards the  thing  treated  of;  and  the  only  controversy  between  us 
at  this  point  is  as  to  the  use  of  certain  words — holiness,  perfec- 
tion, and  the  like. 

If  now  we  briefly  consider  the  relations  of  faith  and  holiness, 
we  shall  reach  the  other  capital  error  of  the  work  before  us,  (and 
only  for  them  have  we  space,)  clear  up  some -of  the  remaining 
obscurities  of  the  subject,  and  introduce  the  practical  counsels  on 
which  are  founded  the  author's  chief  claim  to  be  heard. 

Let  us  begin  by  disembarrassing  ourselves  of  one  question, 
namely,  as  to  the  current  inter-relations  of  faith  and  holiness 
during  the  Christian's  life.  They  are  reciprocally  helpful,  be- 
yond all  doubt.  The  more  faith,  the  more  holiness ;  the  holier, 
the  more  believing.  They  are  coexistent  in  time  and  influence, 
throughout  our  career. 

But  which  comes  first  in  the  order  of  nature  ?  Which  depends 
upon  the  other,  as  the  condition  precedent  of  its  life  ?  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  speculative  interest,  but  of  the  highest 
practical  importance.  It  includes  the  question — really  includes 
it,  although  not  in  the  view  of  Prof.  Upham — whether  we,  or 
God,  are  authors  of  our  holiness. 

It  will  be  our  duty  to  show  that  this  fundamental  question, 
and  by  consequence  the  included  question  also,  is  answered  both 
ways  in  the  work  before  us ;  and  that  directly,  intelligently, 
earnestly.  But  that  which  we  must  pronounce  the  wrong  an- 
swer is  given  first,  and  therefore  imparts  a  coloring  to  the  whole 
book,  as  it  is  read. 

Chapter  Third,  entitled  "  Directions  to  aid  in  the  Attainment 
of  Holiness,"  is  perfectly  explicit  as  to  the  order  of  events; 
though  even  here  casual  saving  clauses  occur,  looking  the  other 
way.  We  will  quote  largely  enough  to  make  his  meaning  cer- 
tain. Take  first  a  passage  already  referred  to ;  but  this  time 
given  at  length.  "(An  act  of  personal  consecration)  is  necessary, 
first,  because  we  can  have  no  available  faith  in  the  promises  of 
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God  without  it.  It  is  a  great  complaint  in  the  Christian  Church, 
at  the  present  day,  that  there  is  want  of  faith.  If  we  may  take 
the  statements  of  Christians  themselves,  they  do  not  beheve; 
certainly  not  as  they  should  do.  And  why  is  it  ?  It  is  because 
they  have  not  fully  consecrated  themselves  to  God ;  in  other 
words,  they  continue  to  indulge  in  some  known  sins.  **** 
The  Saviour  himself  has  distinctly  recognised  the  principle,  that 
faith  under  such  circumstances  is  an  impossibility.  "  How  can 
ye  believe,  who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
honor  that  cometh  from  God  only?"*  If  we  seek  the  honor 
that  cometh  from  God,  in  other  words,  if  in  the  fixed  purpose  of 
our  minds  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  him,  to  do  as  far  as  in  us 
lies  his  whole  will,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  we  can  heliev^  that  he 
will  be  to  us,  and  do  for  us,  all  that  he  has  promised  in  his 
Holy  Word.  It  is  precisely  here  as  it  is  in  common  life.  **** 
The  principle  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  regard  to  God  as  well 
as  man.  ****  Jf  toe  ivould  have  faith,  therefore,  we  must 
endeavor  by  consecration  to  cease  from  all  known  voluntary  sin.'' 
Pp.  28,  29. 

"  It  is  at  this  point,  when  we  have  put  forth,  with  all  the  en- 
ergy and  sincerity  of  our  being,  the  unalterable  determination, 
relying  upon  divine  assistance,  that  we  will  be  wholly  his,  that 
he  meets  us.''  "Having  believed,  first,  that  holiness  is  a  duty 
*  *  *  *  ;  and  having,  secondly,  consecrated  ourselves  to  God  in 
all  things  to  do  his  will;  we  are  now,  in  the  third jjlace,  to  have 
faith  in  him."  P.  30.  "  He  who  breaks  off  from  every  known 
sin,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  word  of  God, 
and  with  childlike  simplicity,  leaves  himself  entirely  and  'in  all 
things  in  the  hands  of  God  *  *  *  *  necessarily  becomes  a  sancti- 
fied person.  ****  God  necessarily  receives  him:  in  other 
words,  he  passes  from  a  state  of  rebellion  to  07ie  of  submission  ; 
from  a  state  of  unbelief  to  one  of  childlike  confidence;  and  from 
himself,  and  out  of  himself,  into  God."t     P.  31.     When  he  has 

*  Let  it  be  noted  here,  that  our  Lord  is  rebuking  the  impenitent  Phari- 
sees ;  hot  Prof.  U.  has  expressly  excluded  the  unregenerate  from  his  argu- 
ment.    The  quotation  is  irrelevant. 

f  The  italics  in  all  these  excerpts  are  ours. 
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done  all  this,  afte7'  that  he  shall  have  faith  !  Only  let  the  lungs 
fesume  their  play,  and  the  heart  its  pulsations,  and  all  the 
organs  their  functions,  and  the  senses  their  several  powers;  and 
the  consequence  will  necessarily  ensue  that  the  dead  man  will 
come  to  life ! 

Now,  will  it  not  be  w^onderful  to  find  language  so  explicit,  and 
in  its  utterance  at  least  so  well  considered,  set  aside  by  language 
on  the  other  side  still  more  express  ?  Surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
Chapter  Ninth,  on  the  "  Eelation  of  Assurance  of  Faith  and 
Perfect  Love,"  is  a  clear,  forcible,  manful  setting  forth  of  the 
precious  truth,  which  the  previous  accounts  had  obscured  or 
denied.  Let  us  frankly  say,  we  are  glad  it  is  so.  We  rejoice, 
not  against  our  brother,  but  in  him,  when  the  truth  in  his  heart 
masters  him,  and  "will  out." 

Having  laid  down  the  proposition,  that  "  assurance  or  perfec- 
tion of  faith,  and  perfection  of  love,  are  closely  and  inseparably 
connected,"  he  inquires,  "What  is  the  precise  relation  which 
they  sustain  to  each  other?"  He  answers,  "In  the  first  place, 
that  they  hold  the  relation  of  antecedence  and  sequence. 
Assurance  of  faith  naturally  and  necessarily  precedes  assurance 
or  perfection  of  love.  ****  How  is  it  possible,  looking  at  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  nature  merely,  if  we  have  no  confidence 
in  God,  no  faith  in  his  character,  that  we  should  lovo  him  ?" 
P.  81.  "And  I  think  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  faith  ""  *  *  sustains  also 
the  relation  of  a  cause."     P.  82. 

He  observes  further,  that  love  will  not  only  "follow  faith, but 
will  be  in  p'oportion  to  faith.''  He  quotes  Leighton's  wise 
apothegm:  "Believe,  and  you  shall  love;  believe  much, 
AND  YOU  shall  LOVE  MUCH."  Pp.  82,  83.  The  emphatic 
italics  and  capitals  in  these  sentences  are  his  own.  And  with  all 
this  we  heartily  agree.  And  we  coincide  also  with  the  explana- 
tion in  the  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter,  that  faith  and  love 
are  different  aspects  and  expressions  of  the  same  state  of  heart, 
and  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

"By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."     That  is,  grace  operates  for  our 
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salvation  by  means  of  faith ;  and  that  faith  is  itself  the  necessary 
first  gift  of  grace.  To  elaborate  this  doctrine  fully  would  re- 
quire a  volume ;  nor  can  we  think  it  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a 
truth  which  perhaps  not  one  reader  of  this  Review  would  deny, 
to  go  at  large  into  it.  But  we  desire  to  clear  it  up  a  little,  and 
let  it  shine  by  its  own  light. 

A  beautiful  experiment  reported  to  have  been  made  in  optics, 
will  illustrate  the  subject.  A  daguerreotype  was  suspended, 
face  downward,  over  a  vessel  filled  with  mercury,  and  put  in  a 
thoroughly  darkened  place.  Upon  examination,  after  some  time, 
the  mercury  showed  no  change  until  it  was  breathed  upon.  Then 
a  distinct  copy  of  the  portrait  started  into  view.  So — not  in  the 
glow  of  sight,  but  under  the  action  of  faith,  which  is  "a  lively 
sense  of  things  not  seen,"* — the  likeness  of  a  Heavenly  Face  is 
formed  in  us,  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  breathes  upon  us. 

Just  in  proportion  as — and  only  as — the  divine  Agents  in  our 
redemption  become  known  to  the  soul,  is  this  transcendent 
change  wrought  in  it  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  man.  If 
religion,  or  holiness,  which  is  very  much  the  same  thing,  were  a 
natural  product,  Prof.  Upham's  argument  would  be  relevant. 
"It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  our  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  to 
believe  that  a  man  whom  we  deliberately  sin  against  and  injure 
*  *  *  *  loves  us,  provided  that  we  are  certain  that  he  has  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact.  The  principle  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in 
regard  to  God  as  well  as  man."  Precisely  so;  and  yet  that 
impossible  thing  is  exactly  what  w^e  are  commanded  to  do,  and 
will  be  eternally  lost  if  we  do  not  do.  We  must  "believe  that  a" 
God  "  we  deliberately  sin  against  loves  us,"  calls  us,  sent  his 
Son  to  save  us,  with  the  full  "knowledge"  of  our  sin,  or  we 
cannot  be  saved.  God  has  seen  fit,  in  his  wisdom  as  well  as  in 
liis  sovereign  right,  to  make  just  that  "impossible"  faith  the 
indispensable  first  step  !  f 

*  See  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  cause  (evidence)  put  by  a  fif2;ure  of  speeeli  for 
the  effect  of  evidence — a  realising  sense. 

f  "As  without  holiness  no  man  shall  (or  can)  see  the  Lord,  must  not 
Christ  be  much  more  earnestly  anxious  to  make  us  holy,  than  we  can  he 
to  be  made  so  ?    If  we  do  not  believe  in  this  earnest  desire  of  his,  do  we 
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We  need  not  stop  to  solve  the  dilemma.  Faith,  as  we  have 
just  read,  ''  is  the  gift  of  God."  He  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
this  dreadful  extremity,  and  makes  it  his  opportunity. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  here  to  argue  the  wisdom  of  appointing 
this  order,  or  of  selecting  this  particular  interposition.  It  will 
suffice  to  point  out  its  admirable  fitness  and  efficiency  for  the 
production  of  holiness  by  producing  faith. 

The  grasp  of  the  fact  of  redemption,  taken  by  the  freshly 
believing  heart,  awakens  intense  gratitude  to  the  Redeemer,  and 
a  sense,  alike  tender  and  profound,  of  obligation  to  him.  The 
sense  of  narrow  escape  from  utter  destruction  by  sin ;  and  the 
rising  hope  of  life  in  a  holy  world  by  grace,  both  of  which  are 
intended  in  the  Scripture  by  being  "  under  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,"  make  the  issue,  of  obedience  or  disobedience, 
more  clear,  the  bearing  of  them  more  sure,  and  the  duty  more 
binding.  But  the  direct  vision  of  the  Lord  by  faith,  is  mightier 
still.  The  contrast  between  our  foul  helplessness  and  his  serene 
and  beautiful  strength,  "  the  saving  strength  of  God's  Anoint- 
ed," draws  the  soul  to  him.  Our  contrition,  and  thankfulness, 
and  wonder,  and  love,  all  combine  to  enhance  the  impressibility 
of  our  hearts,  just  when  they  are  most  under  his  influence. 
The  very  conviction  that  we  cannot  repay  him,  lends  a  charm 
to  that  obedience  by  which  alone  we  can  testify  how  infinitely 
we  are  bound  to  him.  Oh,  the  pathos  and  the  power  of  that 
word,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments  !" 

Then  the  year7iings  of  our  spirit  after  him,  which  are  born  of 
faith,  have  themselves,  in  the  order  of  grace,  a  refining  and 
exalting  tendency.  As  the  desiring  heaven  is  better  than  pos- 
sessing earth,  so  the  hungering  after  Christ  is  better  than  being 
filled  with  any  thing  else.  "  Steadfastly  to  gaze  upon  him,"  is 
to  be  "changed  into  his  image,  from  glory  to  glory." 

To  crown  all,  we  have  the  Scripture,  x^'^pi^  (iv-l  a'«p^t«c  ;  grace 
given  as  a  reward  of  grace  enjoyed.     Having  blessed  us  with 

believe  in  his  love  at  all  ?  Have  we  ever  really  apprehended  it ;  or  has  it 
been  merely  a  tale  recited  to  our  ears,  M^hich  we  do  not  care  indeed  to  con- 
tradict, but  which  has  never  at  all  taken  hold  of,  or  touched,  our  hearts  ?" 
Goulburn,  Thoughts  on  Personal  Eeligion.     Pp.  31,  32. 
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faith,  our  Lord  proceeds  as  a  rich  man  who  has  invested  part  of 
his  fortune  in  a  great  enterprise  not  yet  completed ;    he  pays 

instalment  after  instalment,  until  the  glorious  work  is  done.  He 
builds  love  upon  faith,  and  purity  upon  love ;  and  faith  "  work- 
eth  by  love,"  and  ''he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger 
and  stronger."  And  thus  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  set  to  a 
happy  play  upon  each  other,  like  that  of  the  members  and 
organs  of  the  body.  The  cheek  is  indebted  for  its  glow  to  the 
swift  foot  and  stalwart  arm.  The  arm  is  debtor  for  its  stout- 
ness in  part  to  the  eye,  blessed  with  hght ;  and  so  through  the 
whole  round  of  the  bodily  frame. 

Similarly,  faith  (among  its  other  works)  furnishes  food  to  the 
imagination ;  imagination  applies  new  stimulus  to  hope ;  hope 
crowds  out  temptation,  and  pours  light  and  courage  into  the 
conscience;  conscience,  quickened,  finds  voice  in  prayer;  prayer, 
drawing  nigh  a  waiting  Saviour,  and  trying  all  his  grace,  and 
testing  his  infinite  sweetness,  transmutes  patience  into  gladness, 
and  warms  love  into  a  passion.  Or  we  might  arrange  the  facul- 
ties and  graces  of  the  Christian  in  any  other  order — only 
beginning  with  faith — and  find  the  life  that  enters  there  sinking 
through  every  fibre  of  the  man,  and  penetrating  to  his  very 
heart's  core  with  a  heavenly  blessing :  such  is  the  interdepend- 
ence of  our  powers. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  three  principal  parts  of  this  gen- 
eral discussion,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  we  call  attention  to  one 
thought  connected  with  them  all.  Under  the  first  head — the 
Method  of  the  Inner  Life, — we  saw  that  one  great  character- 
istic was  its  indefinite,  indeed  its  eternal,  progression.  But 
under  the  second  head,  the  Nature  of  Holiness,  we  saw  that 
holiness  is  inward  purity,  and  that  this  was  to  be  attained  at 
death.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  "the  Inner  Life,"  and  "Ho- 
liness," are  not  exactly  convertible  terms :  the  latter  attaining 
completeness  with  the  close  of  this  life ;  the  former,  never. 
Sanctification,  or  the  process  of  becoming  complete  in  holiness, 
thus  appears  as  the  first  stage  of  the  Inner  Life.  Now,  under 
the  third  head,  we  saw  that  faith  was  the  indispensable  means 
and  subjective  agent  of  sanctification;    whence  we  easily  dis- 
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cover  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  them  in  time,  as  well 
as  in  action.  Faith  seals  the  graft  to  the  Vine ;  its  office  en- 
dures while  the  knitting  of  the  fibres  is  incomplete ;  when  the 
Vine  and  the  branch  are  altogether  one,  its  work  is  over.     Faith 

"  Is  sweetly  lost  in  sight, 
And  hope  in  full,  supreme  delight, 
And  everlasting  love." 

How,  then — for  this  is  the  great  question,  after  all — how  shall 
the  Christian  set  out  to  be  holy?  Prof.  Upham  treats  of  this  as 
a  sort  of  second  chapter  of  the  Christian  life;  and  so,  as  regards 
our  conscious  efforts,  it  too  often  (though  not  always)  is ;  and 
he  makes  the  first  step  to  be  an  act  of  solemn  personal  consecra- 
tion to  God ;  p.  28 ;  (the  nominal  first  step,  i.  e.  a  belief  that 
holiness  is  attainable  in  this  life,  being,  a  logical  and  not  an 
actual  preliminary.)  And  he  quotes  a  form  of  consecration  from 
Dr.  Doddridge,  who  was  treating  of  the  repenting  sinner,  and 
not  the  striving  Christian  ;  and  who  makes  it  not  a  first  step, 
but  among  the  very  last. 

The  fatal  fault  in  this  prescription  is  that  it  puts  maris  work 
first,  instead  of  God's.  It  impresses  upon  the  mind,  despite  all 
casual  caveats,  the  idea  that  we  are  to  lead,  and  he  is  to  follow: 
the  error  of  all  errors,  which  man  is  most  prone  to  commit,  and 
most  hard  to  be  warned  off  from.  Well  has  a  late  excellent 
writer  characterised  it,  though  without  reference  to  this  book : 
"Ah,  what  if  these  struggles  to  be  holy  should  themselves  be  in 
a  certain  sense  tokens  of  unbelief?  What  if  the  poor  bird  im- 
prisoned in  the  cage  should  be  thinking  that,  if  it  is  ever  to  gain 
its  liberty,  it  must  be  by  its  own  exertions,  and  by  vigorous  and 
frequent  strokes  of  its  wings  against  the  bars  ?  If  it  did  so,  it 
would  ere  long  fall  back  breathless  and  exhausted,  faint  and  sore 
and  despairing.  And  the  soul  will  have  a  similar  experience, 
which  thinks  that  Christ  has  indeed  won  pardon  and  acceptance 
for  her,  but  that  sanctification  she  must  win  for  herself;  and 
under  this  delusion  beats  herself  sore  in  vain  efforts  to  correct 
the  propensities  of  a  heart  which  the  word  of  God  pronounces  to 
be  desperately  wicked.  That  heart — you  can  make  nothing  of 
it  yourself — leave  it  to   Christ,   in   quiet  dependence  upon  his 
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grace.  Suffer  him  to  open  the  prison-doors  for  you,  and  then 
you  shall  fly  out  and  hide  yourself  in  your  Lord's  bosom,  and 
there  find  rest.  Yield  up  the  soul  to  him,  and  place  it  in  his 
hands ;  and  you  shall  at  once  begin  to  have  the  delightful  expe- 
rience of  his  power  in  sanctifying.* 

Indeed,  how  is  this  consecration  to  be  made,  as  we  are  truly 
told  it  should  be,  with  all  the  energy  of  the  soul — as  a  "volition, 
a  fixed,  unalterable  purpose," — unless  the  Spirit  has  revealed  to 
us  hy  faith  the  motives,  dangers,  glories,  of  the  world  to  come? 
Put  the  Christian  back  among  the  illusions  of  his  late  worldli- 
ness;  let  God  and  a  crucified  Saviour  retire  again  into  the 
distance  and  dimness  of  his  unbelief;  and  such  action  on  his  part 
becomes  impossible.  He  must  "see  him  who  is  invisible,"  or  he 
will  neither  resolve  boldly,  nor  "endure"  patiently. 

Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  mistake,  to  treat  this  act  of  conse- 
cration as  a  thing  to  be  done  once,  and  at  the  entrance  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Christian  life.  We  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Upham, 
what  is  the  plain  meaning  of  that  phrase  his  theological  conge- 
ners employ  so  incessantly:  "Grive  your  heart  to  God?"  But  we 
need  not  narrow  the  discussion  to  an  argument  ad  hominem. 
What  is  that,  to  which,  in  connexion  with  the  supreme  act  of 
believing,  every  right-minded  minister  and  laborer  tries  to  bring 
awakened  sinners?  What,  but  to  devote  themselves  to  Crod? 
And  how  does  that  self-devotion  differ  from  self-consecration  ? 

True,  this  effort,  even  when  successful  in  the  case  of  the 
soundly  converted,  is  not  perfectly  successful.  The  work  of 
devoting  one's  self  to  God  {i.  e.  of  sanctification)  "proceeds  by 
degrees,"  as  Fisher  says.f  One  of  the  most  wholesome,  efficient, 
happy,  of  the  means  to  be  used  to  procure  its  advance,  is  the 
occasional  solemn  renewing  our  covenant  with  God — "acting 
faith,"  and  renewing  consecration. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  such  language  as  is  used  in  this  work 
on  this  subject,  is,  first,  to  exalt  man's  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
own  determinations ;  secondly,  to  discourage  from  attempting  to 


*  Goulburn,  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,  p.  32. 
f  Catechism,  Sanctification,  Q.  26. 
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consecrate  themselves  to  God,  all  who  do  not  believe  that  perfect 
holiness  is  attainable  in  this  hfe;  and  thirdly,  to  deter  ordinary 
Christians  from  using  a  powerful  and  salutary  means  of  grace. 

We  limit  ourselves  to  one  other  stricture;  one,  however,  which 
we  find  it  difficult  so  to  make  as  not  to  match  his  error  with  a 
more  dangerous  one  of  our  own.  And  we  select  a  sentence 
which  conveys  intensely  the  impression  which  whole  chapters 
make  more  or  less  forcibly.  "But  it  is  a  painful  truth  that 
multitudes  of  persons,  and  some  even  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
the  Saviour's  followers,  pollute  themselves  by  taking  food,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  food,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  intentions 
of  nature,  but/or  the  'pleasure  wJiicJi  it  gives',  making  the  pleasure 
the  ultimate,  and  oftentimes  the  sole  object."  This  passage 
clearly  teaches  that  all  pursuit  of  pleasures  which  are  not  spirit- 
ual, is  sinful.  But  what  right  has  the  author  to  draw  any  such 
distinction  between  spiritual  and  other  pleasures?  May  not  a 
man  who  is  not  thirsty  sip  a  little  water,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
it  ?  If  not,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is  pleasant.  But  if  pleas- 
ures, as  such,  are  sinful,  why  is  spiritual'pleasure — which  yet  is 
pleasure — innocent  ? 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  objection  is  only  to  inordinate  desires 
for  such  pleasure,  then  it  is  not  the  taking  food  because  it  is 
pleasant  that  pollutes,  but  excess  in  quantity  and  circumstances. 
To  this  we  agree;  but  then  this  passage,  and  many  others,  are 
wrongly  worded.  But  it  is  no  accident  or  oversight  that  gives 
them  this  direction.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  theory,  that 
one  half  of  a  man  is  to  be  starved,  sapped,  drained  of  its  life- 
blood,  with  the  hope  thereby  of  elevating  the  other  half.  And 
this  doctrine  is  closely  connected  with  the  feeling  that  sin  is 
somehow  an  element  of  our  material  rather  than  our  spiritual 
nature.  We  know  but  too  well,  and  by  bitter  experience,  that 
neither  nature  has  a  monopoly  of  evil.  There  are  sensual  sins; 
but  there  are  also  spiritual  sins. 

The  Church  must  discard  that  profound  and  dangerous  fallacy, 
that  any  pleasure  God  has  given  is  sinful  in  itself.  "Truly  the 
light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  sun."     The  breath  of  fragrant  breezes,  the  murmur  of  limpid 
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falling  waters,  the  carol  of  happy  birds,  the  flavor  of  fruit :  has 
the  Father  of  all,  who  is  rich  unto  all,  spread  these  only  as 
snares  for  our  feet,  or  for  refreshment  by  the  way?     "Every 

CREATURE  OF  GoD  IS  GOOD,  AND  NOTHING  TO  BE  REFUSED,  IF  IT 
BE  RECEIVED  WITH  THANKSGIVING;    FOR  IT  IS  SANCTIFIED  BY  THE 

WORD  OF  God  and  prayer." 

We  turn  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  more  pleasant,  but  less 
necessary  task  of  praise.  The  whole  book  is  written  in  a  devout 
and  earnest  spirit.  The  style,  though  studiously  plain  and 
homely,  is  almost  always  clear,  and  occasionally  rises,  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  thought,  to  genuine  eloquence,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage given  below.*  And  the  chapters  of  a  practical  nature, 
counsels,  and  explanations,  are  singularly  wise  and  good,  barring 
a  strong  infusion  of  quietism.  This  praise  is  particularly  due  to 
the  chapters  "On  Temptations,"  and  "On  a  Life  of  Signs  and 
Manifestations,  as  Compared  with  a  Life  of  Faith." 

But  space  and  time — and  perhaps  the  reader's  patience — fail 
us ;  though  many  points  of  deep  interest  remain  untouched.  No 
subject  lies  nigher  the  hearts  of  God's  saints  than  holiness. 
None  more  urgently  demands  the  thought  and  prayer  of  the 
Church  in  this  age  than  the  Inner  Life.  We  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  life  spiritual,  which  begins  with  regen- 
eration, is  just  the  opening  of  the  life  eternal,  and  progresses 
forever.     Its  grand  characteristic,  in  this  its  first  stage,  is  the 
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*  "This  is  one  of  the  unalterable  conditions  of  faith,  especially  when  it 
exists  in  a  high  degree,  viz.,  that  it  is  attended  with  a  pure  and  tranquil 
consolation — consolation  so  sure  and  permanent,  that  we  can  never  be  de- 
prived of  it,  whatever  else  may  be  taken  away.  The  soul  is  led  up,  as  it 
were,  into  the  mountain  of  God's  protection.  In  the  attitude  of  calm  repose, 
it  remains  established  on  that  sublime  height,  with  the  sunhght  of  heavenly 
peace  for  its  companion,  while  there  is  nothing  but  darkness  and  the  roaring 
of  tempests  in  the  valley  below.  Such  was  the  pure  and  sublime  consola- 
tion which  our  Saviour  experienced,  when  his  heavenly  Father  had  with- 
drawn from  him  the  manifestations  of  his  love,  and  left  him  in  extreme  and 
inexpressible  desolation  of  spirit.  He  still  possessed,  though  apparently 
and  terribly  forsaken,  the  consolation  and  the  joy  of  faith.  He  could  still 
recognise  the  bond  of  union,  and  still  appropriate,  as  it  were,  his  heavenly 
Father  to  himself,  and  say,  'My  God!  My  God ! '"     P.  156. 
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sanctification  of  the  believer;  who  may  attain  maturity  at  some 
point  in  his  earthly  course,  but  perfection  only  when  he  lays 
down  this  life. 

The  indispensable  sure  cause,  both  instrumental  and  condition- 
al, of  this  holiness,  is  faith.  By  faith  we  dare  to  look  at  Christ, 
and  by  faith  we  can  do  it;  and  looking,  we  are  transformed  into 
his  likeness.  So  transformed,  we  love  him  whom  we  are  like, 
and  are  animated  with  a  loving  sympathy  which  discards  what 
he  abhors,  and  affects  what  he  delights  in.  "We  hate  the  sins 
that  made  him  mourn"  and  die.  We  stoop  the  once  proud 
head  gladly  to  the  yoke  which  he  pronounces  easy.  We  welcome 
the  refining  fires  of  afiliction.  We  glory  in  duties  to  be  done 
"for  his  sake."  (2  Cor.  iv.  5;  Rev.  ii.  3;  and  many  other 
places.) 

And  God  "  who  never  works  upon  mere  lines  or  isolated 
points,"  Grod,  who  hath  "wrought  all  our  works"  and  graces 
"in  us;"  this  God,  who  is  our  guide  forever,  pervades  immensity 
with  his  perfect,  unchangeable,  triumphant  will,  that  Israel  shall 
be  Holiness  unto  the  Lord.  The  obedient  winds  and  waves  of 
the  whole  sea  of  events  waft  and  rock  and  urge  us  to  that  goal — 
perfect  holiness.  Toss  they  their  white  crests  never  so  passion- 
ately;  though  we  "mount  up  to  heaven,  and  go  down  again  to  the 
depths;"  though  our  soul  be  "melted  because  of  trouble,"  even 
so  "he  bringeth  us  unto  our  desired  haven."  "All  things  are 
ours,"  unto  the  end;  and  we  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 
And  we  go  presently  to  him,  whose  we  are.  He  is  the  "happy 
harbor  of  God's  saints." 
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ARTICLE   III. 

MOSES. 

The  life,  character,  mission,  and  works  of  Moses,  were  left 
as  a  legacy  to  the  Church  in  all  future  generations.  It  is  a 
legacy  of  inestimable  value.  For  Moses  is  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  that  ever  figured  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  venerable,  exalted,  and  distinguished  of  those 
saints,  heroes,  and  worthies,  whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  "With  the  exception  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Christ,  Moses  stands  at  the 
head  of  God's  prophets,  or  those  persons  who  were  selected  to  be 
the  recipients  of  divine  revelations  and  the  messengers  of  his 
will  to  mankind.  "And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face." 
Deut.  xxxiv.  10.  He  was  greater  than  Samuel,  David,  S(^o- 
mon,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  or  any  of  the  others 
who  executed  the  prophetical  office.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  was 
greater  than  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  He 
was  eminently  honored  of  God  by  divine  manifestations  and 
communications,  by  the  miracles  wrought  through  his  instru- 
mentality, and  by  the  high  position  to  which  he  was  exalted  as 
the  head  and  ruler  of  his  people. 

In  contemplating  Moses,  there  are  so  many  points  of  view  in 
which,  he  presents  himself,  that  we  can  merely  glance  at  the 
more  prominent  events  of  his  life  and  features  of  his  character. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  connexion  with  his  history 
as  a  whole,  is,  its  division,  into  three  equal  parts  of  forty  years 
each.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  One 
third  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  as 
the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  next  forty  years 
were  passed  as  a  shepherd  in  the  land  of  Midian,  where  he 
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tended  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law.  At  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  undertook  his  great  mission,  which  occupied  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

We  are  to  regard  Moses  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  persons 
raised  up  by  Providence  to  perform  a  special  and  important 
work.  His  mission  Tvas,  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  form  them  into  a  nation  by  giving  them  laws 
and  institutions,  and  conduct  them  to  the  land  of  promise.  He 
was  obviously  created,  endowed,  watched  over,  trained,  educated, 
and  preserved,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  and  diffi- 
cult enterprise.  He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  comely  form, 
large  understanding,  and  magnanimous  spirit.  He  received  all 
the  advantages  of  education  which  royalty  could  procure :  for  he 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  then 
the  most  enlightened,  cultivated,  and  civilised  people  in  the 
world.  Brought  up  in  the  family  and  court  of  Pharaoh,  accustom- 
ed to  associate  with  princes  and  nobles,  Moses  acquired  a  spirit 
of  dignity,  elevation,  and  courage,  that  fitted  him,  in  after  years, 
to  appear  before  that  monarch,  contend  with  him,  and  brave  his 
anger  and  threatenings,  without  fear  and  trepidation.  He  was 
^ne  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  connected  by  ties  of  closest  sympa- 
thy with  the  oppressed  and  afflicted  people  whom  he  was  to 
deliver.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  early  taught  the  true 
religion,  particularly  by  a  pious  mother ;  that  he  was  made 
acquainted  "with  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah  with  them,  and  the  promises  made  to  them 
and  their  posterity,  which  insured  them  a  glorious  national 
future  in  this  world,  and  to  the  truly  pious  among  them,  an 
everlasting  inheritance  in  heaven.  It  was  the  apprehension  of 
the  truth  on  this  subject,  and  the  faith  of  Moses  in  God's  word, 
that  led  him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  despised  Hebrews,  identify 
himself  with  them  and  their  fortunes,  and  share  in  their  trials. 
"By  faith  Moses,  when,  he  was  copie  to  years,  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  in  Egypt :  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recom- 
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pence  of  the  reward."  Moses  grew  up  to  manhood  in  Egypt  an 
eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  in  earnest  sympathy 
for  them,  with  a  comprehensiofi  and  foresight  of  the  destiny 
before  them,  with  ardent  desires  for  their  dehverance,  and  with 
an  ever-growing  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  accomplishment 
of  it.  .  .  • 

The  forty  years  w^hich  he  spent  as  a  shepherd,  in  the  land  of 
Midian,  must  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  his  character. 
They  largely  aided  to  qualify  him  for  the  part  which  he  after- 
wards acted.  That  space  was  chiefly  passed  in  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  desert,  in  the  vicinity  of  those  mountain  summits 
— Horeh  and  Sinai — afterwards  rendered  sacred  by  the  presence 
of  God  and  delivery  of  the  law.  Here  Moses  had  abundance  of 
time  for  meditation,  prayer,  and  communion  with  God,  for  self- 
culture,  and  growth  in  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  undis- 
turbed by  the  noise  and  bu^y  hum  of  the  world.  During  this 
period,  advancing  in  age,  wisdom;  piety,  and  humility,  he  must 
have  become  a  stronger,  firmer,  graver,  and  abler  man. 

This  long  experience  of  life  in  the  desert  also  rendered  Moses 
familiar  with  that  form  of  existence,  and  fitted  him  to  be  the 
chosen  leader  of  Israel  in  their  subsequent  journey ings  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness. 

We  see,  moreover,  that  Moses  was  under  the  special  protection 
of  Providence,  which  saved  him  from  death  by  drowning  in  in- 
fancy, delivered  him  from  the  wrath  of  Pharaoh  when  he  sought 
to  kill  him,  and  preserved  his  life  in  the  midst  of  many  perils. 
"Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done."  During  the  first  eighty 
years  of  his  life,  God  was  educating,  training,  and  preparing 
Moses  for  the  work  and  mission  which  he  was  to  perform. 

As  a  public  man,  Moses  acted  in  a  variety  of  characters  or 
capacities.  He  was  the  deliverer  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
the  thraldom  of  Egypt,  and  the  leader  of  the  twelve  tribes  as 
they  marched  on  their  way  to  Canaan.  He  was  their  judge  and 
ruler,  the  name  of  king  being  in  one  place  applied  to  him.  He 
was  the  mediator  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites,  and  nego- 
tiated a  covenant  between  them.  He  was  a  prophet  and  lawgiver, 
that  is,  he  received  from  Jehovah  instructions  and  laws,  as  well 
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as  predictions  of  future  events,  wKich  he  delivered  unto  the 
people.  He  was  a  military  commander,  the  organiser  and  direc- 
tor of  the  martial  movements  and  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  during  his  leadership.  He  was  a  writer,  both 
of  history  and  poetry,  of  unequalled  excellence  in  each  of  these 
departments  of  composition.  If  not  'in  voice  and  manner  an 
orator,  yet,  as  to  the  matter  of  his  discourses,  Moses  was  evi- 
dently a  fluent,  powerful,  and  influential  public  speaker.  He 
complained  to  the  Lord  that  he  was  not  eloquent,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  uncircumcised  lips,  which  indicates  that  there  was  some 
defect  in  his  mouth  or  vocal  organs.  Yet  we  find  that,  on  divers 
occasions,  Moses  stood  up  and  addressed  the  people  with  a  ready 
flow  of  words,  and  with  a  marvellous  wisdom  and  power  of  senti- 
ment. Almost  the  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  one  continuous 
discourse  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  He  rehearses  their  former  history  from  the 
coming  out  of  Egypt  to  that  time,  their  rebelHons,  murmurings, 
wanderings,  and  the  divine  judgments  upon  them,  and  the  giving 
of  the  law  at  Sinai.  He  also  repeats  both  the  ten  command- 
ments and  the  other  statutes  and  ordinances  which  the  Lord  had 
delivered  unto  them.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  that 
book  is  called  Deuteronomy,  which  signifies  the  second  law,  be- 
cause Moses  then  gave  the  law  to  the  children  of  Israel  a  second 
time,  by  rehearsing  it  in  their  hearing.  His  speech  is  charac- 
terised by  so  much  clearness,  simplicity,  wisdom,  truthfulness, 
force,  and  vitality,  that  the  author  certainly  merits  the  title  of  a 
powerful  and  eloquent  speaker. 

Here,  then,  are  at  least  eight  diff"erent  characters  in  which 
Moses  is  exhibited  to  our  view,  and  he  excels  in  them  all.  He 
is  by  turns  deliverer  and  leader  of  the  Israelites,  their  supreme 
judge  and  ruler,  the  mediator  between  them  and  Jehovah,  their 
religious  teacher  and  lawgiver,  their  military  captain,  historian, 
poet,  and  orator.  What  other  man,  in  the  whole  course  of  time, 
has  combined  so  many  various  characters  and  offices  in  his  own 
person,  and  acquitted  himself  so  ably  and  honorably  in  each 
capacity? 
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The  whole  public  career  of  Moses  is  full  of  stirring  incident 
and  dramatic  interest.  From  the  time  God  appeared  to  him  in 
the  burning  bush,  to  the  final  destructionjof  Pharaoh  and  his  host 
in  the  Red  Sea,  what  a  series  of  wonderful  events  passes  before 
us,  as  recorded  on  the  page  of  sacred  history.  Moses  is  the 
humble  instrument  selected  by  Jehovah  to  go  and  bring  his 
afflicted  people  out  of  Egypt.  Upheld  by  the  power  and  aided 
by  the  miraculous  judgments  of  the  Lord,  he  at  length  effects 
the  release  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  conducts  them  to  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Here  they  suddenly  behold  the  near 
approach  of  their  enemies  in  hot  pursuit,  and  their  hearts  melt 
with  terror  at  the  sight.  But  in  a  little  while,  through  the 
agency  of  Moses,  the  sea  is  divided,  and  the  Israelites  pass 
over  on  dry  ground,  while  the  Egyptians,  attempting  to  follow, 
are  destroyed  by  the  returning  waters.  The  climax  of  miracles 
has  been  reached.  Israel  is  completely  delivered,  and  Moses,  as 
the  instrument  employed  by  Jehovah  to  effect  their  redemption, 
stands  before  them  in  the  sublime  attitude  of  their  national  sa- 
viour. He  is  regarde(f  by  his  brethren  with  wonder,  veneration, 
and  awe,  and  they  have  a  stronger  faith  than  ever  in  the  divinity 
of  his  mission.  "And  Israel  saw  that  great  work  which  the 
Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  people  feared  the  Lord, 
and  believed  the  Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses." 

On  this  occasion,  Moses,  by  divine  inspiration,  composed  the 
sublimest  triumphal  ode  that  was  ever  written  by  man.  It  is  a 
magnificent  outburst  of  joy  and  exultation  for  deliverance ;  of 
gratitude  and  praise  to  Jehovah  for  the  displays  of  his  power, 
wrath,  and  goodness ;  and  of  confident  assurance  of  future  vic- 
tories over  their  enemies  through  his  almighty  arm.  This  song 
was  sung  by  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel,  and  then  by 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  women,  with 
timbrels  and  dances.  The  complete  redemption  and  triumph  of 
the  children  of  Israel  thus  celebrated,  is  an  emblem  of  the  final 
salvation  and  glorious  victory  of  the  Church.  For  as  Moses 
and  the  Israelites  were  deHvered  from  the  power  of  Pharaoh, 
and  vented  their  joyful  emotions  in  a  triumphant  song,  so  Christ 
will  ultimately  redeem  his  people  from  the  power  of  Satan,  sin, 
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and  death,  and  their  victory  will  be  celebrated  with  hallelujahs 
and  rejoicings.  "And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant 
of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying.  Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty!" 

Having  brought  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  Moses  next  becomes 
their  leader  to  conduct  and  guide  them  through  the  wilderness 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.  As  in  former  times  he  had  been  a  shep- 
herd in  the  desert,  and  had  the  oversight  of  the  flocks  of  his 
father-in-law,  so  now  he  was  the  shepherd  of  Israel,  and  had 
under  his  care  and  superintendence  a  multitude  of  people,  num- 
bering from  two  to  three  millions.  It  was  a  heavy  burden, 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  waywardness,  rebellion,  and 
disobedience  of  the  Israelites.  Moses  complained  to  the  Lord 
of  its  crushing  weight.  "  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people 
alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me."  But  God  graciously 
sustained  his  spirit,  so  that  he  surmounted  all  difiiculties,  and 
finally  brought  his  charge  in  sight  of  the  promised  land. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  manner  in  which  Moses  executed 
the  office  of  a  judge  and  magistrate.  To  him-  all  hard  causes 
were  brought,  and  he  was  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  all 
matters  of  controversy.  He  also  performed  the  general  duties 
of  a  prince,  ruler,  or  king. 

At  Mount  Sinai,  he  received  the  law  from  Jehovah,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  promised  to  obey  all 
the  words  spoken  to  them.  He  was  thus  the  mediator  of  a 
national  covenant  between  God  and  that  people.  In  this  respect 
he  was  a  type  of  Christ,  who  is  the  glorious  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  in  things  spiritual.  He  establishes  a  covenant 
of  peace  between  God  and  penitent  believers,  which  secures  to 
the  latter  eternal  life.  Hence,  he  is  called  the  Mediator  of  a 
better  covenant,  which  was  established  upon  better  promises. 

As  a  messenger  of  the  divine  will,  a  religious  teacher  and 
lawgiver,  Moses  occupies  a  lofty  position.  He  is  subordinate 
only  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as 
he  was  of  the  Levitical  economy.  "  For  the  law  was  given  by 
Moses;  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  In  his 
prophetical  office,  Moses  prefigured  Christ.     For  he  said  unto 
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the  children  of  Israel:  "The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  like  unto  me :  unto  him 
ye  shall  hearken." 

"We  do  not  find  that  Moses  actually  engaged  in  battle,  but  he 
organised  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  of  Israel  into  an  army. 
Portions  of  these  were  sent  by  him  against  the  Amalekites  and 
Midianites,  who  were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
force  was  subsequently  employed  by  Joshua  to  effect  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  Moses  the 
(qualities  of  a  great  military  chief. 

As  an  historian,  he  stands  unrivalled  for  the  antiquity  of  his 
writings,  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  and'  the  importance  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  recorded.  It  is  from  his  pages  alone  that 
mankind  derive  any  rational  and  trustworthy  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  the  human  species,  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents,  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death,  the 
deluge,  and  other  events  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
our  race.  It  is  he  that  acquaints  us  with  the  first  promise,  of  a 
Redeemer,  the  subsequent  revelations  and  promises  made  to  the 
patriarchs  concerning  a  divine  Saviour,  and  with  all  those  events 
and  miracles  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  and  their  exodus  from  it.  His  five  books  are  a  precious 
storehouse  of  historical  fact,  doctrinal  instruction,  moral  pre- 
cept, and  prophetical  prediction. 

Moses  also  left  three  poetical  compositions,  which  place  him  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  the  writers  of  song.  One  is  the  triumphal 
ode  already  alluded  to.  Another  is  the  song  he  wrote  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  is  found  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  1-43. 
The  third  is  the  90th  Psalm,  which  bears  the  title,  "  A  Prayer 
of  Moses,  the  Mari^of  God."  All  these  productions  are  marked 
by  a  wonderful  degree  of  fervor,  spirit,  and  elevation.  They 
abound  both  in  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

Is  it  not  amazing  that  God  ever  endowed  one  man  with  such 
a  variety  of  gifts  and  powers,  called  him  to  act  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent characters  and  situations,  and  enabled  him  to  perform  his 
manifold  works  so  adrnirably  and  so  well  ? 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  Moses,  we  find 
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that  its  virtuous  traits  were  many  and  strongly  marked,  yet  so 
harmoniously  developed  as  to  present  a  beautiful  symmetry. 
The  basis  of  his  character  was  a  certain  natural  greatness,  digni- 
ty, and  elevation  of  soul,  that  made  him  superior  to  ordinary 
men.  The  mighty,  magnanimous,  and  heroic  spirit  given  to 
him  by  the  Creator,  was  taught,  disciplined,  and  improved  by 
education,  religion,  court  life  in  Egypt,  pastoral  experience  in 
the  desert,  and  the  manifold  influences  by  which  he  was  affected. 
Divine  grace  operated  with  renovating  power  on  his  heart,  sancti- 
fied to  him  the  trials  he  endured,  and  imparted  to  his  character  its 
eminent  excellence,  strength,  consistency,  and  beauty.  The 
man  Moses,  in  the  maturity  of  his  age  and  powers,  was  the 
glorious  workmanship  of  God,  a  product  of  his  creative,  provi- 
dential, and  grace-dispensing  hand.  He  made  him  what  he  was, 
and  to  him  should  be  given  all  the  praise  and  honor  for  his 
talents,  worth,  and  achievments. 

"We  may  notice  the  eminent  piety  of  Moses.  This  included 
the  exercise  of  those  affections  and  virtues  that  had  immediate 
respect  to  God.  The  fear  and  love  of  God,  profound  reverence 
and  awe  of  the  divine  majesty,  adoration  of  his  perfections, 
gratitude  for  his  mercies,  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
works,  faith  in  his  word,  submission  to  his  providence,  and 
obedience  to  his  will,  were  characteristics  of  Moses.  He  was 
accustomed  to  commune  with  God,  both  in  ordinary  exercises 
of  devotion  and  prayer,  and  in  those  extraordinary  interviews 
with  which  Jehovah  favored  him.  This  habitual  intercourse 
with  the  high  and  holy  One  of  Israel  exerted  a  transforming 
influence  on  his  character,  and  imparted  to  it  a  purity  and 
worth  that  brightly  reflected  the  divine  image.  The  effulgent 
glory  that  illuminated  his  face  after  communing  with  God  on 
the  mount,  was  a  visible  emblem  of  the  moral  lustre  that  his 
spirit  received  and  irradiated,  in  consequence  of  his  famiharity 
with  the  divine  presence. 

As  to  those  right  moral  feelings  and  virtues  that  are  exercised 
in  reference  to  other  men,  Moses  exhibits  a  high  standard  of 
rectitude  and  goodness.  He  was  distinguished  by  meekness 
under  injuries  and  provocations,  forbearance  and  patience,  free- 
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dom  from  pride,  malice,  envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge;  by  a 
benevolent  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  warm 
attachment  to  them ;  and  by  justice,  integrity,  and  uprightness 
in  his  dealings  with  them.  ^ 

The  virtues  that  directly  related  to  himself,  he  also  exercised 
in  a  high  degree.  He  possessed  great  humility,  that  is,  low 
thoughts  of  himself  and  feelings  of  deep  abasement  before  God, 
temperance,  moderation,  and  self-control,  freedom  from  covetous- 
ness,  ambition,  and  self-seeking. 

In  short,  the  animating  motive,  the  governing  principle  of 
Moses,  was  fidelity  to  God,  regard  for  his  will,  pleasure,  and 
glory,  conscientious  convictions  of  diity.  "Moses  verily  was 
faithful  in  all  his  house." 

We  are  to  derive  profit  from  the  contemplation  of  Moses,  by 
striving  to  imitate  his  virtues.  He  is  set  before  us  as  a  bright 
and  shining  example  of  piety  and  moral  worth,  which  we  are  to 
follow.  It  is  true  that  Christ  is  the  only  perfect  model  present- 
ed for  our  imitation.  But  we  are  instructed  and  exhorted  to 
seek  after  conformity  to  the  character  and  life  of  those  eminent 
saints  brought  to  view  in  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  they  were 
pious,  pure,  and  holy.  The  example  of  Moses  teaches  us  to 
cherish  supreme  love  to  God,  and  willing  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands;  to  forsake  the  pleasures  of  worldliness  and  sin  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  people  of  God, 
and  participate  in  their  self-denials  and  trials  in  this  life,  that 
we  may  share  in  their  endless  rest  and  inheritance  hereafter. 
His  conduct  instructs  us  to  be  fervently  devotional,  pious,  and 
trustful  towards  God ;,  meek,  patient,  forbearing,  just,  righteous,* 
and  benevolent  towards  our  fellow  men ;  humble,  lowly,  and 
contented  as  regards  ourselves  and  our  situation  in  the  world. 
Its  great  lesson  is,  that  we  must  be  under  the  controlling  influ- 
ence of  religious  principle,  a  lively  sense  of  obligation  and  duty. 

We  are  not  called  to  act  the  part  of  Moses.  Yet  each  of  us, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  has  a  work  and  mission  to  perform. 
Whatever  be  the  service  allotted  to  us,  let  us  engage  in  it  with 
the  spirit  of  Moses,  that  is,  with  zeal,  earnestness,  and  fidelity 
to  our  divine  Lord  and  Master. 
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The  departure  of  Moses  from  this  world  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  grandeur  and  glory  that  fully  sustained  the 
splendor  of  his  previous  career.  As  the  glorious  and  unclouded 
setting  of  the  sun  on  a  summer's  day  harmonizes  Avith  the  pre- 
ceding brilliancy  of  his  course,  so  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of 
Moses,  his  death,  and  burial,  were  a  fitting  termination  of  his 
earthly  race.  For  speaking  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  whereby 
God  was  dishonored,  he  was  forbidden  to  cross  over  Jordan, 
and  enter  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  the  Lord  graciously 
signified  to  him  that  he  might  ascend  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill,  called  Pisgah  or  Mount  Nebo,  and  take  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try before  he  died.  "And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of 
Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is 
over  against  Jericho.  And  the  Lord  showed  him  all  the  land  of 
Gilead,  unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim, 
and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea, 
and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city 
of  palm  trees,  unto  Zoar." 

This  was  the  last  gaze  of  Moses  upon  the  objects  of  earth. 
He  obtained  only  a  sight  of  the  promised  land,  which  he  so 
earnestly  longed  to  enter,  but  in  a  little  while  his  ravished  eyes 
were  beholding  the  scenes  and  glories  of  the  Paradise  of  God. 
He  failed  to  attain  the  rest  below,  but  gained  the  inheritance 
above,  which  was  far  better.  Instead  of  crossing  the  river  Jor- 
dan, which  lay  between  him  and  the  goodly  land  beyond,  he 
crossed  the  river  of  death,  and.  passed  into  heaven.  Although 
he  was  not  favored,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah,  with  direct  transla- 
tion to  the-  skies,  yet  his  death  was  scarcely  less  glorious  than 
their  departure  w^ithout  dying.  His  spirit  took  its  flight  from 
a  high  mountain,  midway,  as  it  were,  between  earth  and  heaven, 
and  vanished  from  scenes  of  terrestrial  glory,  to  reappear  among 
the  brighter  glories  and  more  blissful  scenes  of  the  celestial 
world.  Moses  also  had  the  high  honor  and  distinction  of  being 
buried,  not  with  human  hands,  but  by  God  himself.  The  place 
of  his  burial  was  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  lest  the 
body  and  tomb  of  Moses  should  become  an  object  of  idolatry. 
About  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  death,  Moses  reappeared 
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on  earth,  in  that  very  land  of  Canaan  which  he  was  forbidden 
to  enter  before  his  departure.  In  company  with  Elrjah,  he  was 
present  on  the  mount,  at  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration. 
These  two  men  there  appeared  in  glory,  and  talked  with  Christ 
of  his  approaching  decease  at  Jerusalem.  '  A  cloud  overshadowed 
them,  and  a  voice  was  heard  out  of  the  cloud,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him." 

This  wonderful  transaction  was  designed  to  teach  the  great 
truth  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  atoning  death ;  that  the  former  dispensation  was 
preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  which 
would  be  established  in  place  of  it ;  that  henceforward  a  greater 
lawgiver  than  Moses,  and  a  greater  prophet  than  Elijah,  was  to 
reveal  the  truth  and  will  of  God  to  mankind.  His  words,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  receive  and"  obey.  Moses  was  the  giver, 
and  representative  of  the  law ;  Elijah  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  represented  that  ancient 
and  venerable  order  of  God's  messengers.  They  both  descend 
from  heaven,  stand  with  Christ  on  the  mount,  acknowledge  his 
superiority  to  themselves,  and  lay  their  honors  at  his  feet.  They 
converse  with  him  concerning  his  death,  which  was  to  be  a  sacri- 
fice for  sins,  the  end  of  the  types  and  figures  of  the  law,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  bringing  in  of  everlasting 
righteousness.  Although  Moses  was  great,  Christ  is  infinitely 
greater.  "  For  this  man  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than 
Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  who  hath  builded  the  house  hath  more 
honor  than  the  house.  For  every  house  is  builded  by  some 
man,  but  he  that  built  all  things  is  God."  Christ  is  God, 
and  he  is  therefore  exalted,  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  above 
Moses. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
THE  CHURCH  AND  POLITICS. 

The  practical  question  now  at  issue  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  evangehcal  churches,  is,  Who  is  to  blame,  not  for  the 
past  separation,  but  the  present  division  ?  Why  is  it  that  thej 
cannot  again  unite  in  communion  ? 

In  arguing  this  question,  one  charge,  that  of  unwarrantable 
"meddling  with  politics,"  has  been  made  the  subject  of  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination,  and  has  been  bandied  from  side  to  side, 
until  an  impartial  observer  might  suppose  that  both  sides  took 
very  much  the  same  ground  on  this  question  which  we  have 
heard  a  talkative  lady  say  the  male  sex  take  when  they  hear 
women  talking  politics.  Said  she,  ."If  we  talk  the  politics  of 
our  male  hearers,  they  see  no  impropriety  in  it;  but  they  are 
mightily  scandalized,  and  are  not  slow  to  inform  us  we  are  out 
of  our  sphere,  when  we  talk  the  politics  of  the  party  which  they 
oppose." 

In  all  this  clamor  of  contending  sides,  we  have  thought  there 
was  a  strong  call  for  a  discussion  of  the  principle  whicli  lies  at 
the  root  of  this  question  of  the  Church  and  politics.  The  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  great  importance  and  interest  to  us  of  the  South. 
Our  defence  against  those  who  openly  call  upon  us  to  repent  of 
the  sins  of  slaveholding  and  rebellion,  is,  that  in  making  these 
charges  against  us,  the  churches  of  the  North  are  out  of  the 
sphere  in  whicli  they  legitimately  belong. 

Besides  this,  they  also  charge  us  with  "meddling  with  poli- 
tics," and  this  principle  is  necessary  to  our  defence  against  this 
charge. 

But  the  question  has  a  yet  deeper  interest  to  us  than  any 
mere  defence  against  the  imputations  of  others.  The  Southern 
Churches  are  earnestly  desirous  to  avoid  "meddling  in  politics." 
While  they  instinctively  see  that  certain  actions  are  to  be  avoided 
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by  us,  it  is  evident  they  are  not  fully  satisfied  exactly  where  the 
line  is  to  be  laid  down  between  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  inno- 
cent. They  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  there  is  a  principle  on 
which  such  a  line  can  be  laid  down,  nor  do  they  doubt  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  principle.  But  that  they  cannot  yet  accurate- 
ly define  it  to  their  own  satisfaction,  is  evident  from  the  various 
discussions  with  which  Southern  religious  papers  are  filled. 
And  therefore,  any  sensible  contribution  to  the  accurate  decision 
of  this  principle  is  important. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  sneeringly  said  to  us  of  the  South  just  here, 
that  we  never  saw  this  truth  or  principle,  until  its  supposed  vio- 
lation pressed  hard  upon  us.  Granting  this  were  fully  true,  it  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  principle  is  not  a  just  one.  There 
is  scarcely  a  true  principle  of  government  which  was  not  first 
discovered  by  its  violation  pressing  hard  on  some  class  of  persons 
who  cried  out  that  they  were  wronged,  without  perhaps  at  first 
understanding  clearly  what  moral  principle  was  violated  in  the 
inflicted  wrong. 

Without  discussing  the  question,  how  far  a  mere  feeling  of 
personal  inconvenience  is  the  cause  of  our  investigation  of  this 
subject,  we  do  protest  and  qjaim  to  be  heard  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  now  actuated  by  motives  of  another  kind,  at  least  in  part. 
We  do  not  claim  that,  in  these  exciting  times.  Christians  at  the 
South  are  free  from  passion  or  prejudice ;  but  we  do  believe  we 
are  entitled  to  claim  that  some  of  us  are  desirous  also  to  establish 
true  and  just  principles  for  their  own  sakes.  Nay,  more;  we 
(the  writer)  do  sincerely  believe  that  the  churches  of  the  South 
are  controlled  by  such  persons. 

.  In  the  name  of  these  persons  we  claim  to  be  heard  by  all  who 
love  the  truth,  in  whatever  section  they  may  live,  while  we  dis- 
cuss this  question  and  endeavor  to  establish  sound  principles. 
We  protest  we  only  desire  to  discover  right  principles,  and  are 
not  prejudiced  against  truth.  Claiming  this,  we  have  a  right  to 
a  respectful  hearing  from  all  who  love  the  truth.  And  we  sin- 
cerely believe  there  are  truth-lovers  in -the  Northern  churches 
who  will  hear  us  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  speak.  Whether  they 
will  be  able  to  subject  the  action  of  those  churches  to  these  right 
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principles,  when  the  wave  of  excitement  has  gone  over  them,  we 
are  unable  to  say. 

We  first  ask  the  question.  Are  the  domains  of  Church  and 
State  so  distinct  that  each  can  be  confined  to  its  own  ground, 
and  charged  with  meddling,  if  it  ventures  out  of  its  boundaries  ? 

Certainly,  the  domain  of  the  State  as  constituted  in  other 
times  and  other  countries,  has  not  been  so  restricted  in  its  field. 
The  day  has  been  when  the  State  claimed  the  whole  ground,  and 
sought  to  regulate  the  whole  domain  of  human  action  and  even 
opinion. 

And  since  the  moral  law,  which  the  Church,  so  far  as  she  is, 
able,  seeks  to  enforce,  also  claims  to  regulate  all  a  man's  actions 
and  feelings,  the  domain  of  the  two  would  have  seemed  to  be 
identical.. 

In  this  time  and  country,  however,  the  State  has  greatly  nar- 
rowed the  ground  it  claims.  Without  pretending  to  settle  the 
abstract  question,  what  should  be  the  office  of  government,  it  is 
a  sufiiciently  accurate  statement  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
argument,  to  say,  that  in  this  country  it  seeks  to  prohibit  all 
those  violations  of  the  moral  law  which,  if  they  became  general, 
would  destroy  a  progressive  civilised  society. 

The  Church  in  Protestant  times  has  practically  somewhat  nar- 
rowed its  ground,  though  there  is  still  an  overlapping  territory ; 
but  we  think  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  questions  called  politi- 
cal do  not  belong  to  this  domain. 

As  a  preliminary  matter,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  explain 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  Church  taking  part  in 
politics.  And,  first,  as  to  politics.  Political  questions  are  either 
questions  relating  to  the  internal  government  of  a  country,  or  to 
aifairs  of  general  interest  in  the  position  which  one  country  holds 
towards  other  countries.  The  latter  are  questions  of  interna- 
tional or  the  world's  politics.  Whenever  political  questions  be- 
come matters  of  practical  interest  in  any  popular  government, 
(and  unless  they  are  of  practical  interest,  the  churches  are  under 
no  temptation  to  meddle  in  their  settlement,)  they  become  ques- 
tions of  party  politics.  In  a  popular  government  there  always 
exist  two  parties,  between  which  such  questions  are  agitated  until 
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settled  by  the  ballot-box.  In  the  settlement  of  questions  of  the 
world's  politics,  there  are  also  parties  or  sides;  but  the  decision 
is  reached,  sometimes  by  negotiation,  oftener  by  the  sword.  In 
a  popular  government,  when  the  parties  become  sectional,  the 
questions  at  issue  become  akin  to  questions  of  the  world's  politics ; 
and  they  become  more  ntely  related  to  questions  of  international 
politics,  when  the  sword  is  drawn  and  civil  war  inaugurated.  If 
the  strife  be  a  strife  for  independence,  of  that  kind  which  when 
successful  is  called  a  revolution,  when  unsuccessful,  a  rebellion, 
one  of  the  very  questions  at  issue,  is,  whether  the  matter 
shall  be  considered  a  question  of  the  world's  politics  or  of  a 
nation's  internal  politics. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  is,  how  far  these  questions  are 
questions  of'right  and  wrong.  Those  questions  of  party  politics 
which  are  settled  by  votes,  and  those  questions  of  international 
politics  which  are  settled  by  negotiation,  are,  generally  speaking, 
questions  of  mere  expediency.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  voters  and 
negotiators  to  do  what  is  expedient,  so  that  the  moral  element 
enteVs  into  the  action. 

Questions  of  international  politics,  of  a  nation's  internal  poli- 
tics, and  the  questions  akin  to  both  which  lie  on  the  debatable 
ground  between  them,  are,  when  they  are  settled  by  bloodshed, 
usually  questions  of  more  than  expediency.  The  question  usual- 
ly is,  whether  treaties  in  the  one  case,  and  laws  and  constitutions 
in  the  other,  have  not  imposed  on  one  party  or  the  other  an 
obligation  to  some  course.  Since,  however,  it  is  wrong  for  one 
party  to  refuse  to  fulfil  an  obligation,  and  wrong  for  the  other  to 
compel  to  the  observance  of  an  obligation  where  none  exists, 
there  is  a  distinct  moral  element  in  the  actions  of  the  two  parties. 
The  decision  of  the  question  generally  turns  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  some  written  instrument,  and  would  be  simple 
enough  but  that  the  cases  which  occasion  the  difficulty  are  usu- 
ally such  as  were  not  directly  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
the  instrument,  and  therefore  the  argument  turns  on  the  general 
intent  and  meaning  of  those  persons.' 

It  has  been  denied  that  these  are  moral  questions,  because  the 
argument  is,  after  all,  not  to  be  decided  by  a  moral  principle. 
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It  is  true  that  the  argument  is  not  so  decided ;  but  what  is 
true  in  this  case,  will  be  found  true  of  every  question  which  can 
be  called  a  moral  question.* 

Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  political  questions  of  the  latter 
kind  described,  are  not  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  a  bit  of 
misunderstood  metaphysics  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  diflSculty 
in  this,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  controversies.  The  true 
metaphysics  of  this  case  is  that  on  which  the  science  of  moral 
philosophy  rests ;  and  it  would,  we  think,  be  advisable  to  state 
it  clearly  in  the  beginning  of  every  compend  of  moral  philosophy. 
Wayland  not  only  does  not  state  it,  but  lays  down  conclusions 
regarding  conscience  at  variance  with  it.  It  is  as  well,  however, 
to  add  that  the  view  we  take  is  consistent  with  that  of  all  writers 
who  treat  directly  of  metaphysical  subjects,  except  those  who 
deri\^  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  from  association,  and  those 
whose  views  would  carry  no  weight  whatever  with  the  nijembers 
of  any  of  our  evangelical  churches.  The  principles  of  it  are 
clearly  laid  down  by  Dr.  McCosh  in  particular,  in  his  Intui- 
tions of  the  Mind. 

What  is  called  moral  truth  is  derived  from  the  intuitive  con- 
victions of  the  mind.  Not  that  the  mind  has  any  intuitive 
knowledge  of  what  we  call  moral  principles,  in  the  abstract 
generalised  form  in  which  we  express  them.  The  mind,  or  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  called  the  conscience,  simply  makes  concrete 
judgments  on  particular  cases  presented  to  it ;  and  by  a  process 
of  abstraction  and  generalisation,  we  get  from  the  concrete  cases 
what  we  call  moral  principles,  or  general  laws,  the  fruit  of  induc- 
tion. For  example,  our  intuitive  convictions  alone  could  not 
give  us  the  general  law,  ^'Children  must  not  disobey  fathers." 
We  see  a  case  of  a  particular  son  who  disobeys  a  particular 
father ;  and  the  intellect  perceiving  the  relation  between  them, 
pronounces  the  moral  judgment  that  the  son  does  wrong.  Perceiv- 
ng  that  this  relation  is  a  general  one,  and  that  the  moral  judg- 
ment is  necessary  and  self-evident,  we  obtain  by  abstraction  and 

at , 

*  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  may  uot  be  a  distiuction  between 
the  two  classes  of  questions,  or  that  the  last  is  not  more  properly  a  moral 
question.     What  this  distinction  is,  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 
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generalisation,  the  principle  or  law,  "  Children  must  not  disobey 
fathers.'' 

Where  these  moral  judgments  are  made,  it  will  always  be 
found  that  the  intellect  sees  some  relation  between  the  moral 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  subject  to  the  obligation.  Sometimes 
the  individual  sees,  or  fancies  he  sees,  a  relation  where  none 
exists;  sometimes  he  is  interested  in  pronouncing  or  not  pro- 
nouncing some  particular  moral  judgment ;  and  in  that  case,  by 
the  power  which  his  will  has  of  bringing  certain  things  before 
his  imagination  and  neglecting  others,  he  causes  the  intellect  to 
perceive  only  imaginary  relations,  and  then  the  conscience  draws 
moral  judgments  which  would  be  true  if  the  relation  were  true, 
(and  the  relation  would  be  true,  if  what  the  will  placed  before 
the  imagination  were  true.)  The  relation,  however,  is  imagina- 
ry; but  being  regarded  as  true,  the  moral  judgment  is  not  only 
imaginary,  but  false.* 

*  Neither  intellect  nor  conscience  give  false  judgments.  Their  judg- 
ments never  are  anything  but  conditioned  upon  the  truth  of  the  previous 
process  on  which  they  depend.  But  this  does  not  prevent  these  conclusions 
from  being  self-evident  and  necessary  :  and  they  are  not  conditional  in  any 
sense  which  interferes  with  self-evidence  and  necessity.  W<5  do  not  mean 
that  the  speculative  or  moral  judgments  put  their  conclusions  in  direct  con- 
ditional form.  The  speculative  judgment  says,  "there  is  a  certain  relation 
between  the  persons  present  before  my  imagination  or  senses;"  and  the 
moral  judgment  says,  "one  of  these  persons  is  therefore  under  certain 
obligations  to  the  other."  Neither  speculative  nor  moral  judgment  ex- 
presses any  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  the  imagination  or  senses  perceive, 
nor  do  they  express  any  belief  in  its  falsehood,  nor  yet  do  they  think  it 
doubtful.  Their  conclusions  arc  conditional  upon  its  truth,  just  as  the' 
conclusion  of  a  syllogism  is  conditioned  on  the  truth  of  the  premises.  It 
may  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe,  that  in  a 
dispute  on  any  point  of  wrong,  (unless  it  be  about  the  validity  of  all 
obligation,  and  such  disputers  invariably  admit  and  sanction  in  practice 
what  they  deny  in  theory,)  the  dispute  alwaj^s  turns  upon  the  conditions  on 
which  tlie  judgment  is  true.  The  parties  always  argue  on  the  supposition 
that  the  conditions  being  true,  the  moral  judgment  is  true,  and  the  same  in 
all  men.  They  may  not  say  so  in  words,  but  the  whole  argument  is 
built  on  this  assumption.  It  is  so  self-evidently,  necessarily,  and  univer- 
sally true,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  it.  All  of  our  intuitive  judg- 
.  ments  are  conditional,  except  those  dealing  with  the  abstract  relations  of 
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The  dispute,  in  what  are  properly  called  moral  questions,  is 
always  about  the  relation  which  the  intellect  perceives ;  but  men 
agree  in  the  judgment,  if  they  agree  with  regard  to  the  relation. 
If  this  were  not  so,  if  one  man's  moral  sense  gave  him  by  intui- 
tion as  a  self-evident  and  necessary  judgment  what  another 
man's  moral  sense  denied,  the  moral  sense  would  prove  itself 
utterly  untrustworthy ;  and  there  would  be  no  common  founda- 
tion on  which  to  argue  about  moral  questions  at  all.  Those 
who  deny  the  validity  of  moral  obligations,  and  those  who  found 
them  on  association  of  ideas,  will,  in  arguing  on  that  very  topic, 
assume  moral  judgments  as  self-evident  and  necessary. 

In  some  cases,  the  moral  judgments  of  different  men  seem  to 
have  a  greater  agreement  than  in  others,  because  we  are  agreed 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  relation  on  which  the  judgment  is 
founded;  and  this  is  more  especially  true  when  the  relation  is 
founded  on  what  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  or  some  other  sense, 
and  consequently  men  cannot  help  seeing  it.  Thus,  men  are 
everywhere  agreed  that  children  should  obey  parents. 

If  only  those  questions  are  to  be  regarded  as  moral  questions, 
in  which  the  judgment  does  not  depend  on  a  jn'evious  settlement 
of  something  perceived  or  deduced  by  the  intellect,  then  are 
there  no  such  things  as  moral  questions  at  all ;  since  all  moral 
judgments  are  conditional  on  the  truth  of  some  intellectual  judg- 
ment. But  those  are  more  appropriately  called  moral  questions 
in  which  the  decision  depends  on  a  dispute  about  a  relation 
between  persons  on  which  the  moral  judgment  is  conditioned ; 
and  therefore  the  second  class  of  political  questions  above  stated 

number,  which  are  directly  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  therefore  the  judg- 
ment, being  founded  on  what  is  necessarily  true,  is  a  dogmatic  assertion. 
But  when  relations  of  number  are  viewed,  not  abstractly  from  things,  but 
as  relations  between  actual  things,  the  judgments  founded  on  them  are 
conditional.  The  conclusions  of  Newton's  Principia,  so  far  as  they  are 
conclusions  regarding  abstract  numbers,  are  unconditionally  true;  but  as 
applied  to  things,  to  the  solar  system,  for  example,  they  are  conditional  on 
the  accuracy  of  Newton's  observations,  and  the  observations  of  others,  on 
which  ho  built. 

"VVe  have  thrown  this  abstract  discussion  into  a  note,  because,  carried  to 
this  length,  it  will  not  interest  everybody. 
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is  more  properly  called  moral  than  the  first.  Where  a  moral 
judgment  depends  on  a  long  train  of  reasoning  which  can  be 
formally  expressed  in  a  string  of  syllogisms  ;  we  may  pursue  the 
moral  decision  expressed  in  the  conclusion  from  premiss  to 
premiss,  and  from  syllogism  to  syllogism,  and  it  will  be  found,  if 
there  is  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  moral  judgment,  it  is 
ahvays  because  some  relation  of  persons  on  which  it  depends,  is 
doubtful. 

It  will  next  be  best  to  inquire  what  means  the  churches 
possess  to  enable  them  to  "  meddle  in  politics.''  How  could  they 
seek  to  control  political  issues,  or  the  actions  of  individuals 
affecting  them  ?  These  means  are  of  two  kinds.  The  ministers 
of  the  churches  could  in  sermons  seek  to  induce  their  hearers  to 
cast  votes  for  either  party ;  or  in  the  various  church  courts  and 
legislative  assemblies,  the  various  evangelical  churches  could 
pronounce  what  theyintend  to  be  authoritative  decisions  on  politi- 
cal questions,  and  pushing  the  matter  to  extremes,  erect  these 
decisions  into  tests  of  communion  which  should  exclude  all  men 
who  hold  and  act  upon  certain  political  opinions.  This  last 
mode  of  taking  part  in  politics,  we  shall  discuss  first,  as  its 
discussion  will  consume  the  greater  time  and  space.  The  evan- 
gelical churches  at  the  North  have  not  only  laid  down  decisions 
in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  ^'rehellion' ;  but  they  have  erected 
them  into  tests  of  communion.  This  has  been  done  by  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches  ;  and  our  defence 
concerns  all,  though  from  the  less  compact  nature  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  the  question  with  them  takes  less  definite 
shape.  * 

The  separation  in  those  churches  which  still  had  a  Northern 
and  Southern  wing,  was,  in  1860  and  1861,  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  supposition  that  two  separate  governments  would 
exist  in  the  territory  of  the  old  United  States.  The  separation 
was  a  matter  of  convenience,  never  intended  to  affect  or  prevent 
intercommunion.  When  the  Confederate  government  failed,  the 
door  of  return  was  closed  in  the  face  of  the  Southern  churches, 
by  the  erection  in  the  Northern  churches  of  new  tests  of  com- 
munion, requiring  repentance  of  the  sins   of  slaveholding  and 
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'^rebellion''  before  the  churches  could  be  reunited.  The  precise 
■weight  of  this  now  celebrated  decision,  it  would  perhaps  be 
hard  exactly  to  determine.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  with  which 
we  of  the  South  were  formerly  connected,  was  at  least  so  divided 
in  making  this  decision,  that  any  attempt  to  carry  it  out  to  its 
legitimate  consequences  would  probably  cause  a  disruption ;  if, 
indeed,  there  is  any  respectable  number  of  persons  among  them 
who  would  face  all  the  logical  consequences.  If  intended  to 
affect  anybody,  it  must  affect,  not  the  Southern  Church  at  large, 
but  the  individuals  composing  it ;  since  not  the  Church  at  large, 
but  the  individuals  composing  it  are  guilty,  and  can  repent  of 
slaveholding  and  rebellion.  If  persons  are  unfit  to  be  received 
into  the  Northern  churches  until  they  repent  of  these  so-called 
sins,  they  are  unfit  to  be  invited  to  occasional  communion.  It  is 
probably  true  that-  an  attempt  fully  to  enforce  this,  to  prohibit 
all  ministers  from  inviting  Southern  Christians  to  communion, 
and  the  effort  to  discipline  those  who  do  this, — Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
for  example, — would  end  in  sending  many  prominent  men  out  of 
the  Northern  branch  of  the  Church. 

Though  such  results  as  these  were  probably  not  contemplated 
by  those  most  concerned  in  bringing  about  this  decision  in  the 
Northern  churches,  and  likely  would  be  repudiated  in  practice, 
they  follow  logically  and  consistently  from  that  decision. 

If  it  be  said,  the  decision  was  intended  to  affect,  not  individu- 
als, but  the  Church  at  large ;  we  again  ask,  how  can  the  Church 
at  large,  even  the  synods  and  presbyteries,  repent,  except  by 
the  repentance  of  the  individual  members  ?  Neither  synods  nor 
presbyteries  are  persons,  with  souls,  and  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  capable  of  repentance,  except  by  the  repentance  of 
the*  individuals  comjiosing  them.  If  it  should  be  said  this  decision 
was  intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of  presbyteries  desiring  to 
leave  the  Southern  churches  and  join  the  Northern,  and  would 
be  sufiiciently  carried  out,  if  in  such  cases  a  majority,  controlling 
the  body,  formally  acknowledged  and  professed  sorrow  for  the 
so-called  sins  ;  we  reply,  would  there  not  be  inconsistency,  nay, 
absurdity,  in  excusing  the  minority  from  repentance  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  this  decision  was  only  intended  to 
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aiFect  the  combined  action  of  the  Church  in  giving  authority  to 
ministers  and  teachers.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  restrain  ministers  from  things  innocent  or 
doubtful,  but  "which  are  not  for  edification ;  because,  in  that 
case,  repentance  would  not  be  spoken  of.  With  regard  to  things 
wrong,  to  be  repented  of,  ministers  and  people  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  rule,  and  the  requirements  for  both  are  the  same ; 
though  a  minister  may,  to  a  greater  degree  than  a  private  per- 
son, be  called  on  in  innocent  things  to  restrain  his  liberty  so  as 
to  keep  or  increase  his  influence  or  that  of  the  Church.  Where 
men  are  called  upon  to  repent,  they  should  be  excommunicated, 
unless  they  do  repent.  Hence  this  would  make  this  decision  a  test 
of  communion. 

The  truth  is,  this  decision  is  just  as  much  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  a  number  of  people  as  even  excited 
persons  in  this  nineteenth  century  can  persuade  themselves  to 
fulminate.  It  fails  to  be  this,  fully  and  completely,  because 
even  excited  people  could  not  avoid  a  lurking  feeling  that  the 
premises  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  sweeping  sentence  of 
excommunication. 

In  speaking  of  it  as  "  excommunication,"  we  do  not  mean  to 
charge  upon  our  brethren  that  they  justify  all  these  odious  con- 
sequences. They  would  probably  not  agree  how  far  the  decision 
ought  to  be  carried  out  to  its  consequences.  But  unless  the 
decision  is  a  mere  dead  letter,  a  mere  passionate  utterance, 
meaning  nothing,  if  it  have  any  practical  force  at  all,  it  is  the 
force, — perhaps  a  modified  force,  but  still  the  actual  force — the 
weight  of  excommunication.  It  is  excommunication  in  Jcindy  if 
not  in  the  degree  to  which  excommunication  has  been  carried. 

To  this  decision  (and  the  principle  involved  in  making  decis- 
ions of  this  kind,)  the  present  separation  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  churches  is  owing.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  it 
has  ceased,  because  no  such  tests  were  required. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  Southern  churches  is  that  this  was 
an  unw^arranted  meddling  with  politics.  We  do  not  take  the 
ground  that  it  was  right  to  make  a  decision  in  such  a  case,  but 
wrong  to  decide  the  question  against  slaveholders  and  so-called 
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rebels.  We  hold  that  there  should  have  been  no  decision  at  all 
on  either  point,  ?<nd  more  particularly  the  last.  We  hold  that  it 
would  have  been  equally  wrong  for  us,  (whether  secession  had 
been  successful  or  not,)  to  have  decided  that  we  would  not  hold 
intercommunion  with  the  Northern  Church  on  account  of  what 
we  considered  their  war  of  aggression  on  us.  Any  decision  in 
such  a  case  is  WTong,  just  as  it  would  have  been  wrong  had 
the  evangelical  churches  in  England  and  America,  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  required  from  each  other's  members, 
as  a  preliminary  to  reception  into  the  churces  of  the  other  side, 
a  repentance  for  the  part  taken  by  individuals  for  one  side  or 
the  other  in  that  contest. 

In  arguing  this  question,  we  of  course  cannot  settle  it  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  Scripture,  in  which  we  seek  to  find  some  formal 
prohibition  to  the  Church  of  God  from  taking  part  in  politics. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  is  found  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  since 
they  say  nothing  of  Avhat,  in  countries  under  a  popular  govern- 
ment, is  called  party  politics.  In  fact,  all  questions  of  moral 
philosophy,  (and  this  is  really  a  question  in  moral  philosophy,) 
are  in  Scripture  settled  by  a  few  general  principles,  from  which 
we  must  deduce  directions  for  particular  cases.  Therefore,  this 
question  must  be  involved  in  some  other  and  more  general  prin- 
ciple in  which  we  must  seek  a  solution. 

The  question  is  really,  so  far  as  it  is  more  than  a  mere  decis- 
ion without  results,  but  one  form  of  the  old  question  between 
private  right  and  professed  authority.  A  right  to  the  Church 
sacraments  and  to  Church  privileges  is  the  right  of  every  pro- 
fessed believer  in  Christ  who  conforms  to  the  moral  law. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  Church  of  God  claims  a  right 
to  enforce  the  moral  law  over  a  man's  whole  being,  acts,  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  consequently  the  Church  has  a  right  to  decide 
this  question,  whether  slaveholders  and  so-called  rebels  had 
committed  sin  in  being  such. 

There  is  certainly  one  marked  limitation  to  the  Church's  pow- 
er of  enforcing  the  moral  law.  There  are  certain  actions  which 
can  only  be  considered  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  motive 
with  which  they  are  performed.     Of  motives  the  churches  can 
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not  possibly  judge ;  and  consequently,  though  they  may  exhort 
and  teach  in  general  terms,  they  cannot  enforce  by  punishments 
for  such  violations  of  the  moral  law.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  human  actions,  to  which  belong  slaveholding  and  what  our 
adversaries  call  rebellion,  whose  innocence  or  guilt  depends  on  a 
train  or  process  of  reasoning  which  shall  prove  it  a  particular 
dereliction  of  the  one  general  moral  law,  duty  to  God,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  deductive  science  of  moral  philosophy.  There 
may  be  various  arguments  and  various  conclusions  coming  from 
minds  of  various  powers,  and  influenced  by  various  prejudices ; 
but  for  all  that,  (and  here  our  adversaries  will,  we  suppose,  fully 
agree  with  us,)  truth  is  one,  and  right  and  wrong  unchangeable. 
We  fully  agree  that  men  are  responsible  for  their  opinions  and 
the  actions  based  upon  them,  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  either 
or  both  sides  does  not  depend  upon  the  fact  that  they  thought  or 
argued  themselves  into  thinking  that  they  were  right.  Either 
we  were  released  from  obligations  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment by  the  right  of  secession. or  the  right  of  revolution,  or 
else  we  were  not  released.  In  the  former  case,  they  have  com- 
mitted sin ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  we  have  committed  it.  In 
the  sight  of  God,  a  moral  responsibility  attaches  to  some  per- 
sons for  every  man  killed  in  the  late  Avar ;  and  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  side  to  which  the  responsibility  attaches, 
(if  to  either  alone,)  does  not  at  all  remove  the  responsibility. 
God's  eternal  scales  can  weigh  and  decide,  nay  have  already 
decided,  and  branded  the  guilty  with  an  invisible  brand,  though 
they  may  now  be  warmly  charging  the  guilt  on  the  other 
side.* 


*  It  is  somctiincs  said  we  were  rot  guilty  of  ^^ reJjcUion,^^  because  in 
Scripture  tlic  word  rebellion  is  applied,  not  to  opposition  to  a  particular 
government  or  set,  of  laws,  but  to  opposition  to  all  laws.  But  this  is 
merely  a  dispute  about  the  application  of  a  word.  As  for  the  mere  words 
rebels  and  rebellion,  they  have  been  so  often  applied  to  glorious  things  and 
peoples,  we  care  very  little  for  them.  Bui  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  word,  as  used  in  Scripture,  is  only  applicable  to  those  who  set  them- 
selves against  all  law,  there  still  remains  behind,  the  moral  question,  did 
we  or  did  we  not  violate  obligation  in  seceding  from  the  United  States. 
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Then,  since  this  is  an  undoubted  question  of  right  and  -wrong, 
it  may  be  said,  has  not  the  Church  the  authority  to  decide  such 
a  question  ?  It  may  be  asked,  since  this  is  a  case  in  which,  in 
whatever  way  a  man  decides,  he  runs  the  risk  of  committing  a 
great  sin  ;  in  the  one  case  of  committing  the  sin  of  rebelhon,  in 
the  other  of  waging  an  unjust  aggressive  war;  and  since  the 
•question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  morals,  and  also  one  in  which 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion,  in  which  a  decision,  especially 
to  the  simple-minded  Christian,  is  very  difficult, — it  may  be 
asked,  we  say,  are  not  the  churches  justifiable,  nay,  are  they 
not  hound  to  say  what  is  right,  to  lay  down  the  rule  authori- 
tatively, for  the  guidance  both  of  their  own  children  and  also  of 
such  of  the  world's  people  as  care  to  avoid  what  is  wrong  ? 

We  have  thus  stated  the  case,  as  we  suppose  it  presents  itself 
most  forcibly  to  those  who  advocate  or  are  inclined  to  the  other 
side. 

To  this  we  reply  :  A  right  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the 
moral  law,  the  churches  undoubtedly  have — it  is  the  right,  not 
merely  of  those  large  ecclesiastical  bodies  called  churches,  but  of 
the  smaller  local  bodies  also,  called  by  the  same  name.  But  to 
enforce  an  already  understood  law,  and  to  decide  what  law  is, 
are  two  different  things.  It  would  probably  be  replied,  that  to 
enforce  implies  a  decision.  It  certainly  implies  a  decision,  and 
implies  that  the  persons  enforcing  unite  in  the  decision ;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  have  a  right  to  decide  on 
their  own  sole  authority.  It  will,  we  suppose,  be  replied  that  it 
is  not  pretended  the  Church  has  a  right  to  decide  contrary  to 
Scripture.  At  the  very  bottom  of  the  matter,  however,  lies 
the  question,  who  is  to  decide  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

In  the  question,  as  it  stands  between  us  and  the  Northern 
churches,  there  are  evidently  two  points  involved.  One  is  the 
abstract  right  of  the  churches  to  decide  controverted  questions 
of  right  and  wrong;  the  other  is  the  right  to  make  such  decisions 
of  controverted  questions  tests  of  communion.  The  first  point  is 
an  interesting  one,  as  involving  a  principle  which  would  greatly 
assist  us  of  the  South  in  determining  our  practice  in  regard  to 
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the  Church  and  politics,  a  matter  in  which  we  are  greatly  con- 
cerned, and  regarding  which  many  of  our  leading  minds  are 
now  engaged  in  thoughtful  study. 

The  last  point  is  essential  to  repel  the  imputation  that  W'e  of 
the  South  are  responsible  for  the  division  between  Northern  and 
Southern  churches ;  since  the  ecclesiastical  action  of  the  Northern 
General  Assembly  plainly  contemplates  some  practical  result ; 
and  the  only  intelligible  practical  result  would  be  one  which,  in 
some  way,  affected  the  rights  of  communion. 

The  first  question  is  a  question  between  church  authority  and 
the  right  of  private  judgment. 

The  second  question  is  one  between  church  authority  and 
private  right  to  the  sacraments.  A  right  to  the  sacraments  is 
the  right  of  every  private  professed  believer  in  Christ. 

If  now,  we  were  to  lay  down  a  theory  of  Church  authority, 
with  no  matter  how  much  wisdom,  discretion,  and  regard  for 
reason  and  Scripture,  it  would  have  very  little  weight  if  the 
churches  were  accustomed  in  practice  to  exercise  a  higher  au- 
thority than  that  which  we  granted  them.  If,  however,  we  can 
show  that  they  do  always  carefully  refrain  from  exercising  such 
authority,  and  can  clearly  deduce  from  their  practice  a  theory 
forbidding  it,  which  we  show  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  reason 
and  Scripture,  we  shall  place  this  theory  on  a  very  strong  foun- 
dation. 

We  shall  first  deduce  this  theory  from  the  practice  of  the 
churches ;  and  shall  afterwards  proceed  to  present  various  con- 
siderations, founded  on  reason  and  Scripture,  supporting  the 
difi'erent  parts  of  it. 

In  discussing  this  question,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any 
lengthened  consideration  of  the  formal  declarations  of  any  of 
the  evangelical  churches  regarding  Church  authority.  One  rea- 
son is,  that  the  present  writer,  though  a  Presbyterian,  seeks  so 
to  put  this  case  as  to  make  it  a  defence  of  all  the  Southern 
evangelical  churches.  Another  reason  is,  that  where  the  decla- 
ration of  a  'particular  church  differs  from  the  theory  which  it 
(in  common  with  all  other  evangelical  churches)  practises,  we 
care  little  for  the  torpid  and  moribund  declaration.     The  theory 
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which  we  lay  down  will  be  found,  however,  rather  to  enlarge 
than  contradict  any  such  declarations.  The  declarations  pretty 
generally  refer  to  a  body  whose  existence  under  one  organisa- 
tion is  purely  imaginary,  the  Church  universal,  or  the  body  of 
the  regenerate  of  all  times  and  ages,  with  which  no  evangelical 
church  pretends  to  be  commensurate.  Where  the  practice  might 
at  first  view  seem  to  deviate  from  the  theory,  it  will  be  found  to 
arise  from  the  fact  that  no  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  or  Methodist 
body  arrogates  to  itself  the  authority  which  it  attributes  to 
the  Church  universitl,  or  body  of  the  redeemed  of  all  times  and 


ages. 


Before  beginning  our  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  the  evangel- 
ical churches,  it  is  as  well  to  say  that  by  evangelical  churches 
we  mean  those  Protestant  bodies  which  so  hold  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  (and  they  can  consistently  hold  it  in 
no  other  way,)  as  to  contradict  the  views  of  sacramental  or 
baptismal  regeneration.  Sometimes  these  bodies  quarrel  a  little 
among  themselves,  and  accuse  each  other  of  favoring  baptismal 
regeneration  in  their  formulas  of  doctrine ;  but  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  formulas,  the  way  in  which  the  charge  is  made 
shows  that  both  parties  disbelieve  the  dogma.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  kindred  doctrines  of  baptismal  regeneration  and  apostolical 
succession,  entertain  and  practise,  (so  lar  as  they  can,)  very 
different  views  of  Church  authority  from  those  we  advocate.  It 
is  a  curious  ftict,  however,  that  such  decisions  as  those  we  are 
impugning  come  not  from  those  bodies  at  the  North  which  hold 
these  high  views  of  Church  authority. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  establish  our  first  point,  viz.,  the 
theory  to  be  deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  various  evangelical 
churches. 

The  evangelical  churches  of  this  day,  act  on  two  very  differ- 
ent views  of  their  own  authorit}^,  when  their  regulations  concern 
the  rights  of  their  members,  and  when  they  concern  those  duties 
which  the  churches  owe  to  their  members  and  the  world. 

As  regards  the  right  of  private  members,  they  are  in  entire 
and  remarkable  unanimity.  They  take  the  view  that  all  regen- 
erate persons  have  a  right  to   the  sacraments,  making  no  other 
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test  of  communion  than  regeneration  ;  and  accepting  a  not  obvi- 
ously false  profession  on  the  part  of  the  person  desiring  the 
sacraments  as  a  proof  of  regeneration.  At  the  time  of  the 
reception  of  members,  they  put  this  profession  to  no  other  test 
than  to  ask  the  candidate  a  few  questions,  to  make  sure  that 
he  understands  what  they  mean  by  regeneration.  So  that  their 
terms  of  communion  may  perhaps  be  most  correctly  stated  to 
be  a  not  obviously  false  jjrofession  of  faith  m  Christ,  which 
implies  regeneration. 

They  require  no  further  profession  of  belief  than  is  involved 
in  regeneration.  Of  course,  this  involves  the  few  simple  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  do  not  exclude  from  the 
sacraments  except  for  conduct  which  proves  a  man  to  be  either 
unregenerate  or  a  backslider.  Where  there  is  any  doubt,  they 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  accused  person,  ascertaining 
questions  of  fact  precisely  as  courts  of  law  do,  only  being  subject 
to  a  disadvantage  which  courts  of  law  do  not  suffer  under,  viz., 
want  of  power  to  subpoena  witnesses.* 

The  terms  of  communion  and  excommunication  agree  so  re- 
markably in  the  evangelical  churches  that  they  are  really  in 
unity  on  this  point ;  and  as  a  consequence,  intercommunion  be- 
tween the  members  of  these  bodies  is  very  generally  practised. 
This  is  so  true,  that  mere  questions  of  convenience  and  expedi- 
ency do  often,  without  the  smallest  scandal,  determine  and 
cause  a  transfer  of  church  membershfp  from  one  of  these  bodies 
to  the  other.  This  intercommunion  among  evangelical  churches 
is  perfect,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Baptists,  with  whom  the 
only  bar  is  a  formal  one,  arising  from  certain  views  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  and  in  this  case,  the  different  custom  is  not  intended  to 
convey  any  condemnation  of  the  character  of  Christians  in  other 
churches,  and  is  no  bar  to  Christian  fellowship.  Even  this 
restriction,  however,  on  the  perfect  intercommunion  existing 
between  the  evangelical  churches,  has  provoked  much  hostile 

*  lliis  want  of  power  to  subpoena  witnesses,  has  caused  some  very  un- 
deserved imputations  on  Church  discipline,  from  those  who  are  glad  to 
bring  charges  against  the  purity  of  the  Church. 
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criticism,  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  which  we  have  at  present 
no  concern. 

The  intercommunion  between  the  various  evangehcal  churches 
in  the  same  country  is,  as  far  as  the  private  members  are  con- 
cerned, nearly  as  perfect  as  between  the  members  of  the  same 
church  in  different  countries.  Although  there  is  much  formality 
observed  when  a  minister  transfers  his  allegiance  from  the  Pres- 
byterian to  the  Methodist  church ;  when  a  private  member  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  becomes  a  Methodist,  the  change  re- 
quired is  so  slight,  and  the  matter  so  purely  formal,  that  it 
amounts  to  very  little  more  than  would  be  required  if  a  member 
of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland  came  to  the  United 
States  and  desired  to  join  one  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  this 
country.* 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  duties  which  the  churches 
owe  to  their  private  members  and  the  world,  they  take  a  differ- 
ent view  of  their  authority ;  and  here  they  vary  among  them- 
selves, and  only  partially  agree  in  practice.  These  duties  are 
fulfilled  through  the  ministers  and  other  church  officers ;  and 
from  them  the  churches  require  adherence  to  many'  things  not 
required  from  church  members.  The  church  does  not  infringe 
upon  their  rights  in  doing  so  :  since  the  church  officers  hold 
their  membership  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  rest  of  the 
body,  while  the  office  is  a  trust  voluntarily  assumed.  If  the 
assumption  of  it  requires  anything  -vihich  a  man  cannot  con- 
scientiously, or  does  not  Avillingly  adhere  to,  the  minister  or 
officer  need  not  assume  it ;  and  there  is  no  infringement  on  his 
rights  in  doing  so. 


*  Tlierc  is,  in  fact,  <a  suhstantial  unity  between  all  orthodox  Protestant 
churches,  as  far  as  regards  the  rights  of  private  members.  Wc  do  not 
pretend  to  argue  the  question  whether  this  is  the  unity  Avhich  Christ  re- 
quired Christians  to  maintain.  Of  the  large  body  of  members  of  evangelical 
churches  who  would  not,  as  a  fact,  deny  the  existence  of  this  substantial 
unity  to  which  wo  refer,  (indeed  coiild  not  deny  it,)  a  great  many  would 
take  the  ground  that  the  unity  required  by  Christ  is  of  another  kind. 
Wc  contend  for  this  unity  only  so  fiir  as  this  class  of  persons  would  be  wil- 
ling to  concede  it, — merely  as  a  question  of  fact. 
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We  may  give  the  following  as  an  example  of  the  foregoing 
general  statements.  The  Calvinistic  bodies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Arminian  on  the  other,  do  not  think  any  other  than 
their  own  metaphysical  views  logically  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trines of  man's  free  will  and  responsibility;  but  both  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  think  that  private  individuals  may  hold  either 
view,  and  by  a  happy  inconsistency  believe  in  enough  of  the 
truth  to  he  regenerate;  and  therefore  neither  Calvinists  nor  Ar- 
minians require  of  private  members  any  formal  adherence  to  the 
metaphysical  theory  of  either  party.  But  of  a  minister  they 
generally  require  a  formal  adherence;  and  would  silence  any 
teacher  in  the  Church — some  of  them  perhaps  even  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher — who  openly  should  teach  what  they  consider 
the  false  view.  There  is  among  them  a  frequent  interchange  of 
the  services  of  the  pulpit ;  but  with  the  understanding  that  the 
preacher  will  preach  no  distinctive  doctrine  of  his  own  sect. 

We  have  shown  in  what  respect  evangehcal  Christians  of  this 
day  have  a  substantial  unity,  viz.,  in  respect  of  the  terms  on 
which  they  grant  participation  in  the  sacraments.  But  we  can 
go  still  further  than  this,  for  if  we  take  all  of  the  smaller  associa- 
tions which  together  constitute  the  universal  body  of  the  regene- 
rate of  all  times  and  ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  terms  of  com- 
munion in  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  present  day  are  such, 
that,  were  all  the  regenerate  of  all  ages  present,  we  should  have 
no  tests  of  communion  which  would  exclude  them  from  commu- 
nion with  us.* 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  do  not  say  that  churches  of 
evangelical  Christians  in  all  times  had  such  tests  of  communion 
that  they  did  not  exclude  evangelical  Christians  of  all  times; 
but  merely  that  most  churches  of  the  present  day  have  no  tests 
which  would  exclude  any  Christian  of  any  time.  We  are  dedu- 
cing our  theory  from  the  general  practice  of  the  evangelical 
churches  of  the  present  day;  and  in  their  practice  there  are  no 


*  Wo  of  course  refer  not  to  formal  tests  which  Baptists  have,  but  to  such 
tests  as  convey  an  imputation  on  the  Christian  character.  Other  denomi- 
nations have  no  formal  tests  even. 
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tests  Avhich  would  exclude  from  communion  regenerate  persons  of 
any  time.     It  is  important  not  to  misunderstand  us  here. 

In  this  day,  the  churches  do  very  generally,  when  they  act 
deliberately  and.  free  from  the  influence  of  any  temporary  ex- 
citement, follow  out  to  its  logical  conclusions  the  view  that  all 
regenerate  persons  have  a  right  to  the  sacraments ;  and  that  a 
not  obviously  false  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  must  be  accept- 
ed as  a  proof  of  actual  regeneration,  and  all  doubts  be  interpreted 
in  favor  of  the  person  making  the  profession.  They  would 
probably  (when  forming  a  deliberate  opinion)  consider  the  guilt 
of  any  action  doubtful,  which  any  considerable  body  of  the 
certainly  regenerate  of  any  age  deliberately  approved,  and  would 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  a  candidate  for  the  sacraments. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  body  of  the  regene- 
rate, unbiassed  by  temporary  excitement,  would  require  from 
Southern  Christians  repentance  for  the  sins  of  slaveholding  or 
'''•  rebellion''  before  granting  them  the  sacraments. 

In  fact,  the  evangelical  churches  have,  especially  in  later 
times,  been  very  slow  to  assume  the  office  of  deciding  who  were 
the  guilty  persons  in  great  political  causes  when  there  was 
undoubted  guilt  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  have  in  con- 
stitutional countries  been  many  rebellions  which  never  won  any 
higher  title  than  rebellions;  and  there  have  been  others  which 
have  won  the  title  of  revolutions ;  and  there  have  been  wars  in 
which  not  only  kings  and  kaisers  but  the  people  were  the  agents ; 
and  always  in  such  cases,  somebody  or  some  class  of  people  must 
incur  moral  guilt  of  greater  or  less  degree,  and  of  course  some- 
body's conduct  is  worthy  of  reprobation,  if  only  there  were  a 
competent  authority  to  say  on  which  side  the  guilt  lies.  Nations 
have  frequently  taken  up  arms  to  enforce  obligations  derived,  or 
supposed  to  be  derived,  from  treaties;  and  in  such  questions,  the 
whole  matter  turned  either  upon  the  general  intent  or  meaning 
of  treaties  or  the  interpretation  of  some  particular  clause  in 
them.  No  evangelical  churches  ever  required  their  members  on 
pain  of  excommunication  to  hold  and  act  upon  either  view,  and 
no  ministers  who  held  either  view  were  ever  silenced  until  they 
should  repent  of  the  sins  they  committed.     The  United  States 
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has  been  engaged  in  two  wars  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  one 
side  or  the  other  (or  both)  had  a  heavy  load  of  guilt.  But 
Protestant  churches  have  not  been  willing  to  parallel  their 
conduct  with  that  of  the  Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  always 
fulininated  excommunication  against  the  opponents  of  their  allies. 
Even  the  Pope  now  excommunic|ites  very  sparingly. 

Before  completing  this  deduction  from  the  theory  of  the 
Protestant,  evangelical  churches  of  the  present  day,  there  is  still 
another  point  to  be  stated.  If  we  make  the  supposition,  that 
they  consider  it  their  business  to  enforce  the  moral  law  and 
exhort  to  the  duties  flowing  from  it,  rather  than  to  decide  ques- 
tions in  it,  we  shall  find  that  this  theory  wull  certainly  explain 
their  conduct.  It  is  true  that  decisions  must  be  assumed  as  a 
basis  for  enforcement  and  exhortation ;  but  the  churches  do  not 
assume  such  decisions  by  virtue  of  any  independent  authority 
vested  in  them  to  decide  the  moral  law.  The  Bible  interpreted 
by  private  judgment,  is  the  basis  of  their  decisions.  When  any 
delinquent  is  charged  with  a  violation  of  any  particular  point  of 
the  moral  laAV,  the  decisions  which  they  assume  in  order  to 
enforce  them,  are  those  of  all  classes  of  the  entire  body  of  regen- 
erate persons  of  all  time  who  have  ever  arrived  at  any  conclusion 
at  all  regarding  this  point  of  the  law.  In  order  to  assume  and 
enforce  such  a  decision,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  all  classes 
of  the  regenerate  who  have  arrived  at  any  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject agree  in  their  conclusions.  In  such  a  case  the  churches  run 
no  risk  of  interference  with  the  right  of  any  regenerate  person 
to  the  sacraments ;  nor  wdth  the  right  of  any  accused  person  to 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Nor  can  they  be  said  to  claim  any 
authority  over  the  private  judgment  of  those  whom  they  exclude. 
They  are,  by  merely  adopting  the  decisions  of  the  whole  body  of 
Christians,  enabled  to  place  those  whom  they  deprive  of  the 
sacraments  in  the  following  dilemma:  Either  the  private  judg- 
ment of  the  excommunicated  person  does  not  make  the  decisions 
which  they  assume;  and  in  that  case  he  is  unregenerate;  or 
else  it  does  make  them,  and  the  delinquent  disobeys  them ;  and 
in  that  case  he  is  equally  unfit  for  communion,  and  has  no  injus- 
tice done  him. 
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"We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  action  of  the  evangelical 
churches  of  the  present  day,  instances  may  not  be  found,  (like 
the  case  of  the  Northern  churches,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
article,)  in  .which  they  act  on  other  principles.  But  no  evangel- 
ical Christians  approve  such  acts,  except  those  who  are  biassed 
by  interest  or  temporary  excitement.  The  churches,  too,  in 
such  instances,  always  show  some  indications  that  they  are  con- 
scious of  a  want  of  right  to  make  decisions,  as  such,  for  private 
judgment;  since  they  generally  make  such  decisions,  as  if  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  enforcing,  and  yet  show  that  they  feel  their 
own  decisions  are  fallible  by  failing  to  carry  out  to  its  logical 
consequences  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  point  decided. 
Both  supports  are  weak,  the  claim  to  decide  and  the  right  to 
enforce  in  these  particular  cases ;  and  so  the  decision  seems 
intended  to  rest  partly  on  both  supports.  All  the  action  of  the 
evangelical  churches  supports  the  view  we  take.  These  churches 
are  associations  of  regenerate  persons  for  combined  action  in 
enforcing  the  moral  law,  as  developed  by  the  gospel;  for  exhorting 
the  Church  and  the  world  to  duties  based  on  that  law,  and  for 
celebrating  the  sacraments.  (We  do  not  mean  of  course  to  say 
what  the  churches  ougJit  to  be;  but  simply  what  they  are.  It  is 
a  mere  question  o{ fact.) 

Their  creeds  are  not,  as  represented  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
interested  advocates  of  spiritual  tyranny  and  by  infidels  on  the 
other,  dogmatic  decisions  which  their  members  are  to  receive  as 
authoritative  settlements.  They  are  simply  statements  of  the 
principles  of  beUef  on  the  basis  of  which  their  private  members 
combine  to  enforce  the  moral  law;  to  unite  in  the  administra- 
tion and  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  having  the  gospel 
preached. 

To  some  parts  of  these  creeds,  the  private  members  fully  sub- 
scribe; but  this  is  not  because  the  churches  exercise  any  right 
to  decide  what  private  members  are  to  believe,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  order  those  members  to  beheve  those  articles, 
(belief  in  which  is  essential  to  regeneration,)  and  because  the 
private  members  acknowledging  this  right,  obey  by  believing. 
The  churches  are  in  this  respect  not  associations  to  make  people 
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by  authority  believe  in  these  things ;  they  are  simply  associations 
of  persons  who  already  do  believe  in  them.  For  example,  it  is 
an  article  of  their  creeds  that  th^  Bible  is  to  be  believed ;  and  the 
private  members  do  believe  the  Bible.  But  the  Bible  is  not 
believed  on  their  authority;  but  they,  on  the  contrary,  derive 
authority  from  it.  The  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Bible  is  put 
in  their  creeds  merely  to  let  the  world  know  the  basis  on  which 
they  unite,  and  to  warn  from  their  folds  all  who  cannot  unite 
with  them  on  that  basis. 

The  distinctive  articles  in  the  creed  of  each  church  are  only  so 
far  subscribed  to  by  the  whole  membership,  that  they  can  con- 
scientiously and  do  support  exhortations  to  duty,  (or  in  other 
words,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,)  based  on  those  distinctive 
articles.  Such  articles  are  formally  stated,  because  it  is  both 
right  and  wise  to  let  the  world  know  that  each  particular  church 
is  an  association  for  combined  action  in  providing  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  on  the  basis  of  those  distinctive  articles.  The 
church  members  have  before  joining  the  church  decided  at  least 
that  they  can  conscientiously  combine  to  support  the  gospel 
preached  on  such  a  basis  of  doctrine. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  they  require  ministers  to  believe  those 
articles  in  which  their  creeds  differ.  Of  course,  no  man  could 
consistently  preach  the  gospel  on  that  basis,  except  one  who 
believed  it ;  and  therefore  each  particular  evangelical  church 
licenses  as  ministers  only  such  men  as  believe  all  articles  of  its 
creed.  It  would  be  an  utter  perversion  of  the  principles  of 
their  practice  to  say  that  they  require  ministers  to  believe  their 
creeds.  The  true  statement  is,  that  they  only  sustain  and  license 
those  ministers  who  do  believe  them. 

This  view  that  the  churches  consider  it  their  business  only  to 
enforce,  and  not  to  decide  moral  questions,  and  rather  assume  a 
decision  in  order  to  enforce  them,  than  decide  them,  is  at  once  a 
defence  to  the  churches  against  those  who  would  make  them 
engines  of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  those  infidels  and  semi-infidels 
in  the  present  day,  who  represent  their  creeds  as  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  conscience.  One  can  scarcely  read  a  single 
number  of  the  Westminster  Revieio  without  finding  some  eom- 

VOL.  XVIII.,  NO.  2. — 6. 
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plaint  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  tliose  Christians  who  withdraw 
their  support,  pecuniary  and  moral,  from  a  minister— their  paid 
agent — (who  of  course  voluntarily  assumed  the  trust,)  because  he 
preaches  infidelity. 

It  is  only  by  the  assumption  of  some  definite  basis  of  doctrine 
that  combined  action  in  support  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
is  possible;  for  it  is  necessary  in  urging  to  certain  duties  to 
assume  the  truths  on  which  those  duties  are  founded.  Not  that 
the  churches  cannot  prove  those  truths  by  evidence,  and  do  not 
make  provision  to  have  them  proved  on  proper  occasions ;  but  if 
their  ministers  were  all  the  time  proving,  and  never  could  be 
entitled  to  assume  one  conclusion  as  ^a  basis  for  another,  they 
never  would  get  beyond  proving  the  conclusion  to  the  first  syllo- 
gism, and  never  would  exhort  to  duty.  Taking  this  view,  that 
the  churches  neither  consider  it  their  duty  to  promulgate  dog- 
matic decisions  for  the  people's  private  judgments  to  obey  as 
authority,  nor  yet  to  help  to  true  decisions  Iry  having  the  reasons 
on  both  sides  argued,  but  rather  to  assume  decisions  which  at 
proper  times  they  can  prove,  we  find  the  ministers  of  the  churches 
justified  in  the  course  they  take  in  presenting  direct  arguments 
mainly  on  one  side,  and  only  noticing  (and  noticing  dts  '^objec- 
tions,'") the  views  of  those  who  attack  these  assumed  doctrines. 
This  is  not  dogmatic  teaching,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
ministers  of  the  gospel  do  not  always  accurately  discriminate  it 
from  dogmatic  teaching,  and  so  are  guilty  of  that  teaching;  but 
for  this  the  churches  are  not  to  blame. 

As  we  have  shown,  it  is  only  by  such  assumptions  that  com- 
bined action  is  possible,  not  only  in  religious  matters,  but  in  all 
other  matters.  It  is  impossible  for  exhortation  to  duty  to  be 
made  at  all  without  such  assumptions,  and  this  follows  directly 
from  the  true  metaphysics  of  the  question  laid  down  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  since  (as  we  showed)  every  moral  judgment 
whatever  is  impossible  until  an  intellectual  question  is  previously 
decided;  and  therefore  the  intellectual  decision  must  be  assumed 
in  order  to  exhort  to  duty  based  on  the  moral  judgment.  This 
is  not  only  true  to  those  who  believe  the  morality  founded  on  the 
I^ible.     It  was  equally  true  of  the  moral  judgments  passed  by 
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Confucius  or  Plato,  that  they  depended  on  the  previous  settle- 
ment of  an  intellectual  question. 

The  often  observed  incapacity  of  infidels  for  combined  action 
in  moral  matters,  arises  from  their  contempt  of  assumptions  for 
these  legitimate  purposes.  In  moral  and  religious  matters,  they 
will  not  admit  anything  as  proved,  and  of  course  cannot  get 
beyond  the  very  first  principle.  But  in  secular  things  they  con- 
stantly make  assumptions  in  this  legitimate  way — nay,  individu- 
ally, they  assume  enough  to  pass  moral  judgments  of  censure  on 
others,  on  Christians  in  particular. 

If  it  be  the  business  of  the  churches  directly  to  decide,  or 
cause  to  be  decided,  speculative  questions,  they  must  either  do 
this  dogmatically,  or  else  by  laying  both  sides  before  hearers  and 
leaving  them  to  decide;  in  which  case  each  minister  would  either 
be  forced  to  assume  one  conclusion  as  proved  and  go  on  to 
another,  or  always  be  hammering  at  that  one.  A  church  not 
built  on  some  assumed  basis  of  doctrine,  whether  formally  ex- 
pressed or  not  in  a  "creed,"  could  stand  but  a  very  short  time, 
since  each  minister  would  of  course  exhort  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  belief,  and  after  a  while  those  whose  paid  agent  he  is,  would 
get  tired  of  paying  him  to  exhort  to  duty  on  a  basis  of  assump- 
tions which  they  consider  false.  It  is  evidently  necessary  to 
make  such  assumptions  in  order  to  have  any  combined  action  at 
all ;  and  it  is  fairer,  wiser,  more  expedient,  to  have  them  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely  stated.  The  indefinite  and  in  some  respects 
really  inconsistent  basis  of  moral  exhortation  in  the  Church  of 
England,  has  not  so  soon  had  the  practical  efiect  of  disruption, 
because  that  Church  does  not  depend  on  voluntary  contributions 
of  individuals  for  support.  It  is  now  producing  such  varied  and 
utterly  inconsistent  false  teaching,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  large 
body  of  good  people  in  it  could  not  long  give  their  moral  support 
to  teaching  based  on  assumptions  which  they  cannot  make,  and 
consider  utterly  false. 

In  this  long  deduction  of  the  theory  of  the  evangelical  church- 
es from  their  practice,  we  have  not  proceeded  so  systematically, 
and  therefore  hardly  so  clearly,  as  we  might  have  done,  had  we 
not,  (as  the  intelligent  reader  probably  sees,)  been  constructing 
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an  argumentum  ad  hominem.  In  this  respect,  the  practice  of 
the  evangelical  churches  is  ahead  of  their  theory.  Their  prac- 
tice is  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  properly  inter- 
preted ;  and  is  mainly  only  an  extension  of  their  formal  theories, 
and  not  contradictory  of  them  in  a  certainly  not  unfair  sense 
of  those  formal  statements ;  but  many  of  their  ministers  and 
members  who  unite  in  the  common  practice  have  held,  with  some 
warmth  of  prejudice,  a  contrary  interpretation  of  the  formal 
theory.  It  is  in  order  to  avoid  exciting  this  prejudice  that  we 
have  first  discussed,  and  that  not  so  systematically  as  might 
otherwise  have  been  advisable,  this  theory,  as  derived  from  their 
practice. 

In  summing  up,  we  shall  put  the  points  in  more  systematic 
order. 

1.  The  churches  regard  the  sacraments  as  the  right  of  every 
professed  believer  in  Christ  who  does  not  make  an  obviously 
false  profession. 

2.  Where  they  punish  by  depriving  of  rights,  they  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  accused. 

3.  They  do  not  exercise  any  right  to  decide  the  moral  law. 

4.  They  enforce  it  by  deprivation  of  the  sacraments,  where 
they  can  assume  the  united  decisions  of  all  the  regenerate  of  all 
ages  who  have  arrived  at  any  conclusion  regarding  the  particular 
point  to  be  enforced. 

This  point  may  be  somewhat  diiferently  expressed,  by  saying 
that  they  consider  no  law  of  sufficiently  undoubted  authority  to 
enforce  by  deprivation  of  the  sacraments,  the  violation  of  which 
would  not  plainly  prove  a  man  to  be  either  unregenerate  or  a 
backslider. 

5.  Where  they  assume  intellectual  decisions  (creeds)  as  a 
basis  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  church  members  are  only 
expected  to  believe  them  so  far  true  that  they  can  conscientious- 
ly and  do  support  preaching  of  the  gospel  based  on  them. 

On  the  above  theory  faithfully  carried  out,  the  churches  are 
free  from  the  imputation  of  supporting  spiritual  tyranny  ;  and 
can  also  satisfactorily  answer  infidels  who  charge  them  with  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  of  our  argument  that  we  have  deduced 
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it  from  the  practice  of  the  churches ;  and  that  they  may  have 
been  betrayed  into  wrong  practices.  We  shall  therefore  discuss 
directly  the  four  following  points : 

I.  The  Church  has  no  right  to  deprive  of  the  sacraments 
except  for  conduct  which  clearly  proves  a  man  to  be  either 
unregenerate  or  a  backslider. 

II.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt  must  be  given  to  the  accused. 

III.  The  churches  have  no  right  to  decide  moral  questions  for 
the  consciences  of  believers. 

IV.  The  churches  can  assume  decisions  which  will  enable  them 
to  enforce  the  moral  law. 

I.  The  Church  has  no  right  to  deprive  of  the  sacraments 
except  for  conduct  which  clearly  proves  a  man  to  be  either 
unregenerate  or  a  backslider. 

This  of  course  depends  on  the  fact  that  all  professed  believers 
in  Christ  have  a  right  to  the  sacraments,  unless  the  profession  is 
an  obviously  false  one.  In  order  to  establish  this  point,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  conversation  between  Philip  and 
the  eunuch  in  the  book  of  Acts,  or  to  the  apostolical  commis- 
sion.    The  point  will  hardly  be  disputed,  however. 

II.  The  second  point,  that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  must  be 
given  to  the  accused,  is  a  maxim  of  law  so  well  known  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  to  support  it. 

III.  The  churches  have  no  right  to  decide  moral  questions  for 
the  consciences  of  believers.  Let  us  state  distinctly  what  we 
deny  and  what  we  do  not  deny.  We  do  not  deny  that  Scripture 
confers  some  sort  of  authority  on  the  Church ;  we  only  deny  that 
it  is  an  authority  to  decide  moral  questions  for  the  consciences 
of  believers.  This  is  a  negative  argument;  and  therefore  a 
denial  of  an  argument  of  some  supposed  opponent.  As  our 
opponent  is  imaginary,  we  shall  have  to  suppose  his  argument ; 
tind  accordingly  we  imagine  that  our  opponent  would  say  that 
Scripture  conferred  this  authority  on  the  Church.  Now,  the 
negative  can  only  be  indirectly  proved,  by  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
mirdum.  In  such  a  case,  the  absurdity  might  be  either  in  the 
idea  which  it  would  be  asserted  Scripture  intended  to  convey,  or 
else  it  might  be  absurd  on  grounds  of  grammar  and  philology  so 
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to  construe  Scripture.  To  undertake  to  discuss  the  grammatical 
and  philological  question  would  lead  us  into  a  lengthened  argu- 
ment, in  which  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  have  anything 
like  a  proper  discussion  of  the  matter,  to  leave  translations,  and 
consider  the  question  on  the  grounds  of  Greek  grammar  and 
philology. 

A  reductio  ad  ahsurdum^  with  regard  to  the  idea  conveyed  in 
any  passage  of  Scripture,  always  implies  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
with  regard  to  the  grammar  and  philology  used  to  establish  that 
meaning.  Therefore,  we  shall  at  present  undertake  only  the 
argument  with  regard  to  the  idea. 

If  Scripture  intended  to  confer  this  authority  on  the  Church, 
it  certainly  did  so  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  in  some 
way  induce  obedience,  since  this  is  included  in  the  very  idea  of 
authority.  If  now  we  can  show  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
exercise  of  this  supposed  authority  could  be  imagined,  it  would 
be  either  impossible  to  exercise  it,  or  else  it  would  be  wrong  to 
obey  it,  or  else,  again,  the  authority  would  be  utterly  useless  in 
inducing  obedience,  we  shall,  we  think,  have  established  our 
reductio  ad  alsurduyn. 

The  only  things  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  man  is  under 
the  dominion  of  his  will,  and  could  be  called  on  to  obey,  are 
thoughts,  acts,  and  feelings. 

We  will  take  thoughts  first ;  and  here  it  is  impossible  for  any 
human  authority  to  secure  voluntary  obedience.  It  is  often  said 
thought  is  free,  conscience  is  paramount ;  but  man,  in  this  day, 
seems  to  be  forgetting  it,  and  often  imperfectly  realises  it  in  the 
case  of  others ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  wise  to  state  distinctly 
the  metaphysical  grounds  for  the  assertion.  We  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  conscience,  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation. 
God  has  so  constituted  man  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  feel  this,  except  when  he  has  in  his  mind  two  persons  under 
some  relation  to  one  another,  (moral  obligation  with  regard  to 
things  being  derived  from  that  with  regard  to  persons,)  when 
instantly  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  springs  up.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  this  feeling  at  the  command  of  another,  or 
because  some  one  else  sees  the  relation.     It  only  comes  from  a 
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perception  of  the  relation  in  the  mind  of  him  who  feeU  the  obli- 
gation. True,  there  are  those  general  laws  called  moral  princi- 
ples, which  are  merely,  as  shown  in  an  earher  part  of  this  article, 
a  generalised  statement  of  what  is  true  in  particular  instances  in 
which  we  feel  obligation.  Whenever  any  man  acknowledges  the 
vahdity  of  such  a  principle,  it  is  because  it  is  a  generalisation 
from  a  sense  of  obligation  in  his  own  mind,  arising  from  a  percep- 
tion, by  his  own  speculative  judgment,  of  some  relation  between 
persons.  If  its  validity  were  derived  from  a  feeling  of  obligation 
which  arose  in  the  mind  of  some  one  else  on  the  perception  of 
the  relation  between  persons  by  the  mind  of  this  other  person, 
neither  the  general  law,  nor  any  deduction  from  it,  would  have 
a  particle  of  influence  in  generating  a  feeling  of  obligation  in  the 
mind  of  the  first  individual,  who  did  not  perceive  the  relation. 

The  Bible,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  true  metaphysics, 
recognises  these  facts.  One  object  of  the  Bible  is  to  make  us 
recognise  duty  to  God,  and  see  that  we  have  not  fulfilled  it;  and 
it  does  this  by  giving  us  a  narrative  of  God's  dealings  with  men, 
in  which  the  various  mutual  relations  of  both  are  constantly 
before  the  mind.  This  makes  the  reader  perceive  the  obhgation. 
The  writers  generalise  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion into  the  principle  or  |law,  "  Thou  shalt  obey  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  it  as  a  basis  for  deduction 
and  exhortation  to  duty.  The  Bible  recognises  the  authority  of 
conscience,  and  is  built  upon  its  authority. 

When  ministers  preach  to  produce  conviction  of  sin,  they  show 
their  recognition  of  these  facts  by  telling  men  of  God's  relations 
to  them  as  Maker,  Benefactor,  and  above  all,  through  Christ,  as 
Saviour.  For  the  same  reason,  in  prayer,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, we  begin  with  a  recital  of  God's  claims  over  us,  and  then 
proceed  to  tell  how  we  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  obligation.  It  is 
true,  the  moral  judgments  are  conditional  on  the  correctness  of 
a  relation  previously  seen  by  the  speculative  intellect,  and  an 
act  of  the  will  in  bringing  the  truth  before  the  speculative 
intellect ;  and  the  will  may  fail  to  do  its  duty,  and  so  the  con- 
ditions be  untrue,  and  therefore  the  judgment  inapplicable ;  but 
the   whole   process   takes  place  in  the  inviolable  secrecy  of  a 
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man's  nature,  and  no  fallible  man  or  collection  of  men  could 
have  any  direct  evidence  of  it  sufficient  to  convict  the  delinquent ; 
nor  can  an  authority,  built  upon  voluntary  obedience,  as  the 
churches  are,  punish  him.  But  we  think  we  have  sufficiently 
shown,  what  indeed  is  admitted  by  all  Protestants  who  do  not 
want  to  persecute,  that  thought  is  necessarily  free,  and  that 
any  claim  to  control  it  is  not  only  a  usurpation,  but  a  weak  and 
impotent  one,  which  men  can  laugh  at  as  they  laugh  at  the 
pope's  claims. 

Feelings  are  partly  on  the  footing  of  acts ;  partly,  of  thoughts ; 
and  do  not  require  separate  consideration. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties  that  the  Church  has  the 
right  to  enforce  the  moral  law  over  acts ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  the  Church  makes,  or  assumes,  a  decision.  There  may 
be  two  cases.  The  first  is,  where  the  decision  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  conscience  of  him  over  whom  they  enforce  it. 
All  true  Protestants  will  at  once  say,  that  conscience  is  the  higher 
authority,  and  our  previous  statement  of  the  metaphysical  facts 
proves  it.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  other  contradic- 
tory authority.    God  does  not  establish  contradictory  authorities. 

In  the  other  case — where  the  Church  would  seek  to  decide  or 
assume  a  decision,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  moral  law 
which  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  conscience, — 
it  can  be  proved  there  is  no  authority  to  decide,  by  showing  that 
it  is  utterly  useless.  It  is  useless,  since  conscience  already 
decides  the  case,  and  gives  it  a  greater  sanction  than  any  the 
Church  could  give,  and  which  includes  the  only  sanction  the 
Church  could  give,  (permission  to  receive  the  sacraments,)  since 
the  sole  penal  effect  which  the  Church's  sanction  could  possibly 
have  is  derived  from  that  of  conscience,  as  deprivation  of  the 
sacraments  would  only  be  penal  to  those  whose  consciences  made 
it  a  duty  to  partake  of  them.  So  that  the  Church's  supposed 
authority  to  decide,  not  only  gives  no  greater  sanction,  but  gives 
no  additional  sanction  to  that  of  conscience.* 


*  Of  course  the  sanction  might  bo  penal  to  those  who  take  a  supcretitious 
view  of  the  sacraments,  such  as  no  evangelical  Christian  takes ;  but  the 
evangelical  churches  call  conscience  alone,  not  superstition  also,  to  their  aid. 
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We  have,  we  think,  shown  that  in  all  cases  where  it  could  be 
imagined  this  supposed  authority  could  be  exercised,  that  exer- 
^cise  is  impossible,  or  else  the  authority  ought  not  to  be  obeyed, 
or  it  is  useless.  Can  any  one  believe  that  God  intended  to 
confer  it  ?* 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  the  Church  has  no  right  to  decide  moral 
x][uestions,  but  only  to  assume  decisions  in  order  to  enforce  them, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  decisions  over  those  who  do  not 
admit  them.  This  is  certainly  true.  We  imagine  just  at  this 
juncture  some  of  our  readers  will  exclaim  with  horror,  "the 
result  of  the  whole  thing  will  be,  that  you  will  have  multitudes 
of  people  uniting  in  the  sacraments  who  are  guilty  of  very  im- 
moral conduct,  but  who  shield  themselves  under  the  pretence 
that  they  are  doing  nothing  which  their  consciences  condemn." 

ly.  The  consideration  of  this  brings  us  to  our  fourth  point : 
Has  the  Church  power  to  assume  decisions  which  will  enable  it 
without  injustice,  to  enforce  the  moral  law  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Scripture,  since  it  is  conceded  by 
all  parties  that  the  passages  relied  on  warrant  at  least  this 
authority  to  enforce.  What  we  are  to  show  is,  that  it  is  possible 
to  exercise  it,  if  the  principles  before  laid  down  be  true,  and 
such  as  should  control  the  action  of  the  churches. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  to  be  considered. 

First,  those  who  do  not  deny  the  obligation  of  the  law  to  be 
enforced.  Sometimes  such  persons  deny  the  acts  violating  the 
law ;  but  in  all  cases  where  the  law  is  admitted,  it  is  clear  the 
Church  has  the  power  to  enforce  so  far  as  the  delinquent  feels 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments  to  be  a  punishment. 

There  are  other  classes  of  people  who  are  disposed  to  commit 
what  they  know  to  be  sin,  but  pretend  not  to  admit  the  moral 

*  Perhaps  the  case  might  be  cited  where  the  Church  decides  in  some 
things  innocent,  •  and  conscience  passes  no  judgment  on  the  things.  This 
is  clearly  no  right  to  decide  moral,  but  rather  ceremonial  questions,  and  is 
•denied  by  no  one.  It,  after  all,  depends  on  conscience  for  all  the  authority 
it  exercises,  since  no  man  obeys  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Church,  but  he 
whose  conscience  (seeing  the  relation  established  between  himself  and  the 
"Church  by  God's  charter  to  her  to  decide  ceremonial  matters,)  tells  him  it 
is  his  duty  to  obey  in  ceremonial  matters. 
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law,  and  who  would  partake  of  the  sacraments  in  order  to  sanc- 
tion their  wickedness  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
Now,  it  is  not  possible,  by  excluding  from  the  sacraments,  to 
reform  such  persons ;  but  exposure  would  punish  them ;  and  it 
is  possible  to  establish  a  rule  which  would  make  it  possible  to- 
expose  them. 

There  are  other  classes  of  persons  who  have  come  to  wrong; 
conclusions,  for  which  they  are  more  or  less  morally  guilty. 
Now,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  rule  by  which  all  very  bad  persons, 
all  who  are  unquestionably  such,  may  be  excluded  from  the- 
Church,  and  yet  have  no  reason  to  claim  that  it  is  sought  to- 
enforce  over  them  a  rule  which  their  consciences  do  not  admit. 

There  is  a  way  in  which  the  churches  can  be  justified  in  reply- 
ing to  complaints  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  three 
classes  by  offering  them  the  following  dilemma : 

If  you  do  not  admit  the  validity  of  this  moral  law,  you  arc 
unrcgeneratc  and  have  no  rifjlit  to  the  sacraments. 

If  you  do  admit  it  and  do  not  obey  it,  you  are  (if  regene- 
rate) a  backslider. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  order  to  say  this,  we  must  have 
some  other  means  of  findino;  out  of  what  moral  laws  ref^enerate 
persons  do  clearly  admit  the  obligation  than  by  letting  the 
accused  individuals  decide.  We  will  show  that  there  is  a  rule 
by  which  we  may  determine  the  opinions  of  the  regenerate ;  and 
we  can  also  show  that  individuals  admit  it  to  judge  themselves, 
and  ascertain  the  correctness  of  their  opinions. 

In  order  to  make  this  principle  or  rule  more  clearly  under- 
stood, it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  a  little  further  the  analysis 
of  mental  operations  previously  made.  In  all  disputes  about 
moral  or  intellectual  truth,  it  is  assumed,  that  what  we  report  as 
the  conclusions  of  our  mind,  are  some  test  of  truth  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  those  with  whom  we  argue,  since,  without  such  an 
assumption,  any  argument  would  be  both  useless  and  absurd. 
That  all  or  part  of  the  process  is  assumed  to  be  necessary,  is 
evident  when  men  say,  "I  cannot  help  thinking  so  and  so;"  "I 
am  forced  to  think  so  and  so."  It  is  true  this  is  often  false,  but 
it  shows  they  think,  and  take  for  granted  their  adversaries  will 
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admit,  some  part  or  all  of  the  process  to  be  necessary.  But 
what  is  necessary  is  also  not  fallible  in  the  process  by  which  we 
arrive  at  our  conclusions.  We  can  conceive  that  God  might 
make  a  man  incapable  of  seeing  the  connexion  between  the 
premises  and  conclusion  of  some  simple  syllogism  whose  major 
and  minor  propositions  he  could  perfectly  comprehend ;  but  it  is 
inconsistent  with  our  idea  of  God's  truth,  that  he  should  so  con- 
stitute a  man  that,  understanding  the  two  premises,  he  should 
necessarily  think  they  lead  to  some  conclusion  contradictory  of 
the  one  which  really  follows.  It  is  considered  a  general  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  what  we  call  mathematical  truths  that  God 
has  so  constituted  man  that  he  cannot  help  believing  them.  If 
God  had  so  constituted  men  that  some  necessarily  believe  that 
things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another,  while  other 
men  believe  that  things  equal  to  the  same  are  unequal  to  one 
another,  we  should  not  say  as  we  now  do  when  men's  differences 
are  irreconcilable,  "let  each  follow  his  own  judgment;"  we 
should  simply  conclude  that  man's  judgment  is  incapable  of  dis- 
covering truth,  and  would  be  landed  in  the  most  utter  and  inex- 
tricable confusion. 

But  we  know  that  the  whole  process  is  not  infallible,  and 
therefore,  since  what  is  necessary  must  also  be  infallible,  only 
part  of  the  process  can  be  necessary.  Now,  the  mental  process 
in  all  moral  conclusions  consists  in  seeing,  either  in  reality  or  in 
imagination,  a  jDerson  with  moral  sense  standing  in  a  position  in 
which  he  is  in  a  certain  relation  to  another  moral  person.* 

The  speculative  intellect  gives  this  conditional  judgment,  "if 
this  representation  of  the  position  of  the  moral  persons  be  a  true 
one,  then  it  is  self-evident  they  necessarily  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other."  The  moral  judgment  takes  the  matter 
up,  and  says,  "if  this  relation  of  persons  be  true,  then  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  persons  are  necessarily  under  certain  obligations 
to  each  other." 


*  There  are  relations  of  persons  to  things  and  animals ;  but  where  there 
seems  any  obligation,  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  animal  or  thing 
stands  in  relation  to  two  related  persons,  and  from  their  relation  the  obliga- 
tion springs. 
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Botli  the  speculative  and  moral  judgments  act  involuntarily 
■when  the  conditions  are  presented.  Sometimes  thfe  position  of 
the  moral  persons  is  perceived  by  the  senses;  and  as  the  man 
takes  for  granted,  until  there  is  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  senses  are  true,  the  conclusion  is  then  certain.  In  such 
'cases,  the  man  is  neither  to  be  blamed  nor  praised  for  correct 
conclusions.  In  this  way  is  obtained  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
moral  truth  unregenerate  men  possess.  Sometimes  the  position 
T)f  persons  is  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  power 
of  abstraction,  servants  of  the  will.  In  such  cases,  one  is  respon- 
■sible  for  incorrect  conclusions  where  he  could  obtain  truth  for 
the  judgment  to  act  upon. 

Where  the  process  is  involuntary,  the  results  cannot  be  posi- 
tively incorrect.  Where  the  process  is  voluntary,  the  will  is 
'responsible  for  all  positively  incorrect  conclusions. 

There  are  two  subordinate  sources  of  error  which  may  seem  to 
render  the  statement  doubtful  when  we  say  that  the  will  is 
always  to  blame  for  positively  incorrect  conclusions.  But  it  is 
easily  shown  that  they  cannot  cause  positively  false  conclusions. 
One  of  the  sources  is  simply  man's  mere  negative  weakness  of 
judgment.  A  weakness  of  the  reasoning  powers  rendering  a 
man  incapable  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion  at  all  on  certain 
■subjects,  is  a  very  diiferent  thing  from  a  positive  defect  in  the 
reasoning  powers  making  him  come  to  false  conclusions.  The 
'two  things  are  not  often  distinguished ;  nevertheless  the  distinc- 
'tion  is  perfectly  well  founded.  The  last  we  deny,  the  former 
we  maintain.  This  weakness,  however,  would  not  lead  the  man 
'to  false  conclusions,  unless  he  were  seduced  by  his  sinful  nature 
'ivhich  takes  advantasre  of  his  weakness.*     It  is  man's  self-conceit 


*  For  fear  of  appearing  to  refine  too  much,  we  place  a  further  consideration 
and  coroUary  from  the  foregoing  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  might  be  said 
that  a  man's  weakness  would  affect  his  judgment  of  his  own  reasoning 
powers,  and  make  him  think  himself  capable  of  judging  in  cases  where  he 
Was  from  weakness  incapable.  To  this,  we  reply,  that  he  might  be  too 
weak  to  see  his  weakness ;  but,  (unless  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  unfound- 
ed,) it  could  not  make  him  see  strength.  We  can  see  that  God  might 
give  a  man  a  judgme-ut  so  weak  that  he  could  not  see  that  the  conclusion, 
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and  vanity,  faults  of  his  moral  nature,  which  lead  him  to  con-, 
spire  with  his  own  weakness,  and  persuade  himself  he  can  arrive, 
at  conclusions  where  the  yeakness  of  his  intellect  renders  him, 
incapable  of  any  conclusion. 

The  other  subordinate  cause  of  a  man's  errors,  which  need  not. 
lead  him  into  error  at  all,  if  his  perverted  moral  nature  did  not 
tempt  him  into  taking  advantage  of  it,  is  his  want  of  information, 
upon  some  subjects. 

A  man's  judgment  resembles  an  optical  instrument  of  limited 
capacity,  but  entirely  without  defect,  in  possession  of  one  who 
has  some  obliquity  of  vision. 

If  the  intellectual  part  of  the  process  in  the  formation  of  man's, 
opinions  be  necessary  and  certain,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  look 
for  unity  of  judgment  among  those  possessed  of  an  instrument, 
which,  though  of  limited  powers,  is  not,  so  far  as  it  goes,  fallible- 
in  the  detection  of  truth,  and  whose  apparent  errors  are  caused 
by  the  obHquity  of  vision  of  its  possessors.  If  man  were  perfect, 
there  would  have  been  no  pretence  of  authority  over  his  opinions, 
(since  there  could  be  no  reason  for  it,)  except  in  cases  where  his. 
judgment  was  too  weak,  or  his  information  insufficient  to  come, 
to  any  conclusion ;  for  in  that  case,  there  would  bo  unity  of 
judgment,  (as  far  as  they  judged  at  all,)  among  all  men.  No 
one  would  care  to  know  what  any  one  else  thought  on  subjects 
where  all  were  entitled  to  think,  because  all  would  think  alike. 

That  there  is  some  approach  to  unity,  some  tendency  to  it 
among  those  whose  judgments  are  nearly  on  a  level,  and  whose 
information  is  equal,  in  cases  where  the  individuals  have  no  cause 
of  personal  bias,  cannot  we  think  be  denied  by  any  observer.  If 
this  were  not  so,  it  would  show  that  there  could  be  no  reliance 
placed  on  our  own  judgment,  or  that  of  others,  and  therefore  no 
use  in  arguing  about  them.  But  any  one  who  will  examine  the 
conduct  of  men,  will  see  that  in  cases  where  the  will,  and  its  ser- 
vants, imagination  and  abstraction,  are  concerned  in  their  con- 

his  owu  weakness,  followed  from  the  premises  which  prove  it ;  but  we  can- 
not think  that  God  would  give  a  man  such  a  judgment  that  he  would  be 
necessarily  impelled  to  think  that  those  premises  led  to  the  conclusion  his, 
judgment  was  strong. 
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elusions,  they  want  confidence  in  them,  until  they  are,  if  possible, 
confirmed,  or  at  least  not  contradicted,  b}^  the  conclusions  of 
other  men.*  Since  each  man  knows  ^hat  the  opinions  of  other 
men  and  his  own  ought  to  be  at  one,  no  man  is  satisfied  or  can 
be  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  his  private  judgment  until  he 
compares  them  with  those  of  others.  To  use  the  figure  pre- 
viously employed  of  an  optical  instrument  of  limited  power,  but 
without  defect,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  some  obliquity  of 
vision,  and  is  more  or  less  conscious  of  it,  each  man  knows  that 
his  neighbor  has  a  similar  instrument,  and  labors  under  a  similar 
defect ;  and  one  and  all  try  to  rectify  their  conclusions  by  the 
conclusions  of  others.  There  is  no  man  living  who  can  be  satis- 
fied with  his  own  conclusions,  knowing  them  to  diff'er  from  those 
of  others,  until  he  has  gone  through  this  process  of  rectification; 
until  he  uses  this  means  of  eliminating  error.  In  all  conclusions 
of  importance  he  first  forms  his  judgments  independently,  if  it  be 
a  case  in  which  he  thinks  he  has  sufiicient  strength  of  intellect 
and  information  to  judge,  then  he  looks  abroad  anxiously  to  find 
how  far  his  opinions  are  proved  by  agreement  with  those  of  other 
men.  Having  learned  their  conclusions,  he  either  sets  to  work 
to  find  out  the  causes  of  his  own  errors  and  eliminate  them ;  or 
he  thinks  he  sees  some  of  the  grounds  of  error  in  the  calculations 
of  his  fellows. 

In  determining  any  question,  he  is  not  satisfied  until  he  knows 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  human  race  who  are  interested  in  it  and 
who  have  minds  and  information  to  judge  of  it.  If  it  be  a  ques- 
tion in  which  the  whole  human  race,  past  and  present,  from 
Adam  until  now,  have  been  interested,  and  on  which  they  have 
passed  judgment,  he  must  either  know  that  they  agree  with  him, 
or  after  repeated  rectifications  of  his  opinions  by  theirs,  he  must 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  remaining  disagreement  is  to  be 


*  This  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  processes  of  the 
speculative  and  moral  judgment  are  necessary  and  self-evident,  since  wo 
liave  shown  that  they  are  also  conditional.  Not  that  men  analyse  as  wa 
have  done,  and  say  what  part  of  the  process  is  necessary ;  hut  they  show 
that  they  recognise  some  part  as  necessary,  and  expect  other  men  to  agree 
with  them. 
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attributed  to  one  of  the  three  sources  of  error  in  those  from 
whom  he  differs,  be  they  few  or  many.  In  all  cases  where  he  has 
to  learn  the  opinions  of  such  a  number  of  individuals,  the  difficulty 
is  simplified  by  regarding  men  in  those  masses  whose  opinions 
are  easily  ascertained.  Sometimes  he  is  misled  by  his  interest 
conspiring  with  his  situation  in  life  to  make  him  fancy  that  all 
the  world  agrees  with  him,  because  the  little  circle  of  his  own 
time  and  place,  whose  opinions  he  has  adopted,  agrees  with  him. 
There  lives  no  man  tvho  can  be  satisfied  until  he  has  modified 
his  opinions  and  brought  them  into  some  accordance  with  those 
of  all  other  men  who  have  judgments  of  sufiicient  power,  infor- 
mation, and  freedom  from  the  bias  of  personal  interest  to  reach 
truth.  Nor  can  any  man  desirous  to  attain  truth,  bear  to  differ 
from  any  particular  man,  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  his  adver- 
sary should  be  excluded  from  the  class  of  those  who  have  judg- 
ments, information,  and  freedom  from  personal  bias.  Galileo 
recanted,  but  never  really  changed  his  opinions,  because  he  sup- 
posed his  opponents  were  wanting  in  some  or  all  of  these  qualifi- 
cations. Thinking  this,  he  could  composedly  differ  from  the  almost 
world  who  opposed  him.  Had  Sir  Isaac  Newton  lived  then,  and 
differed  from  him,  Galileo  never  could  have  been  satisfied  with 
his  own  Opinion  until  he  had  convinced  Newton.  There  lives 
not  the  Christian  minister  or  layman  who  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  scientific  infidelity  of  the  present  day,  (knowing  that  it  exists,) 
unless  he  satisfies  himself  he  can  relegate  those  who  hold  it  to 
the  class  of  those  affected  by  one  of  the  three  sources  of  error.* 

*  E.  W.  Emerson,  a  great  but  one-sided  apostle  of  liberty  of  tliotight,  says 
in  one  of  his  essays,  speaking  of  private  judgment,  that  one  mind  can  bal- 
ance all  other  human  minds  as  a  small  column  of  water  can  balance  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  figure  is  an  exceedingly  apt  one,  and  capable  of 
being  carried  out  to  illustrate  the  relation  which  individual  thought  bears 
to  unity  of  thought,  a  matter  which  Emerson  does  not  enforce  so  clearly. 
While  a  slender  column  of  water  balances  the  Atlantic,  if  the  two  are  con- 
nected, neither  the  Atlantic  nor  the  slender  column  can  be  at  rest  until 
there  is  an  equilibrium  between  them.  So  it  is  with  smgle  Diinds  and 
the  human  race ;  neither  can  be  at  rest  until  they  are  in  unity. 

Experience  shows  that  men  have  the  poAver  of  deceiving  themselves,  of 
making  use  of  weakness  and  want  of  information  to  entrench  themselves  iu 
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Private  judgment,  as  we  have  shown,  admits  the  influence  of 
other  men's  judgments  to  rectify  its  errors.*  Wherever  a  man 
desires  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  whole  race  past  and  present, 
(and  of  course  this  must  be  on  some  subject  of  general  interest, 
since  on  no  other  would  they  have  an  opinion,)  or  any  large  part 
of  it  extending  through  various  times  and  countries,  the  difiiculty 
of  the  process  is  much  simplified,  and  the  matter  rendered  surer 
by  regarding  men  in  masses  as  nations,  churches,  religions.  In 
such  masses,  men  are  generally  so  collected  as  to  include  persons, 
of  all  degrees  of  talent  and  information,  and  where  thought  in 
them  is  active,  are  generally  under  the  influence  of  such  persons, 
and  therefore  the  influence  of  the  two  sources  of  error  is  rendered' 
of  smaller  account.  But  in  such  cases,  the  masses  must  all  agree; 
because  the  judgments  of  the  whole  human  race  cannot  assist  us 
to  correct  our  errors,  unless  they  agree.  But  one  portion  carries 
the  weight  of  the  whole,  when  the  opinions  of  no  other  portion 
can  be  cited  as  contradictory. 

sucji  a  labyrinth  of  error,  that  after  they  have  got  there,  they  cannot  give 
such  a  definite  account  of  how  they  got  in,  as  to  enable  any  one  to  show 
them  where  they  are  wrong.  Almost  every  one  has  noticed  that  in  such 
sophistry,  men  who  deceive  themselves,  show  an  ingenuity  which  neither 
they  nor  vastly  superior  persons  can  consciously  employ  in  the  service  of 
truth. 

*  A  man  can  in  innocent  things  practically  assume  other  men's  conclu- 
sions to  guide  his  actions,  if  their  knowledge  is  greater  than  his  own,  (as  in. 
technical  subjects  it  almost  always  is,)  and  if  they  are  in  unity  among  them- 
selves. We  may  also  be  under  personal  obligations  to  others  to  obey,  and 
in  this  case  some  perceived  relation  between  the  persons  is  the  ground  of 
the  obligation.  But  this,  so  far  from  showing  that  other  men  are  to  control, 
or  could  control  either  our  speculative  or  moral  judgments,  is  not  only 
never  to  he  assumed,  except  in  matters  where  conscience  gives  no  law  at 
all,  but  is  really  dependent  on  private  judgment  and  conscience,  since  there 
could  be  no  ground  for  claiming  obedience  did  not  the  private  speculative 
judgment  sanction  it,  by  shoA^dng  the  relation,  and  the  private  moral  judg- 
ment by  declaring  the  obligation.  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  in  his  Essays  on 
the  Formation  of  Opinions,  has  well  shown  that  the  claim  made  by  some 
Roman  Catholics  that  the  Pope  is  above  and  in  opposition  to  private  judg- 
ment, and  can  rectify  its  errors,  is  simply  impossible  to  maintain ;  since- 
how  are  we  to  know  the  Pope  is  infallible,  except  by  arguments  addressed 
to  our  judgments  and  the  conviction  of  that  faculty  ? 
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We  shall  now  apply  the  foregoing  principles  to  an  authority 
which  takes  a  somewhat  narrower  ground — the  Christian  Church. 

The  evangelical  churches  of  Protestantism  agree  in  believing 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  from  time  to  time  operated  on  the 
hearts  of  individual  Christians  to  reform  that  sinfulness  of  hearty 
that  disposition  to  make  personal  interest  rather  than  God's  will 
the  rule  of  action,  which  we  have  in  our  foregoing  argument  laid 
down  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  error  in  man's  use  of 
that  God-given  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  viz.,  hu- 
man reason.  If  this  be  so,  then  over  those  w^ho  are  convinced 
that  God's  Spirit  does  so  act,  the  conclusions  of  the  universal 
body  of  thinkers  in  the  Church  should  exercise  some  of  the  same 
sort  of  influence  which  we  have  represented  individual  thinkers 
as  granting  to  universal  human  thought. 

With  two  limitations  this  is  true.  Since  the  moral  reforma- 
tion was  not  perfect,  the  authority  is  not  infallible.  This  is  the 
first  limitation.  And  the  second  is  found  in  the  fact  that  upon 
some  points — on  nearly  all  technical  points,  such  as  law,  science,, 
etc.,  etc., — when  we  compare  the  united  body  of  the  regenerate 
with  the  bodies  of  experts  in  those  branches,  the  superior  morality 
of  the  one  is,  on  all  such  points,  more  than  neutralized  by  the 
superior  information  of  the  other.  On  few  questions,  therefore, 
if  any,  except  those  of  right  and  wrong — moral  questions — does 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  carry  weight.  But  the  Church,  or 
vast  body  of  the  regenerate  of  all  times,  can  hardly  be  found  in 
opposition  to  these  bodies  of  experts  for  many  reasons.  One  is 
that  the  subjects  in  which  the  opinion  of  experts  is  most  valuable, 
are  such  that  Christians  are  not  called  on,  as  such,  to  make  any 
decision  regarding  them ;  and  secondly,  that  a  part  of  the  body 
of  experts  belongs  to  the  body  of  the  regenerate  of  all  ages. 

With  two  precautions,  the  unity  of  opinion  in  the  Church 
universal  of  all  times,  may  be  accepted  as  an  authority  by  which 
private  Christians  may  correct  their  own  views,  and  by  which  the- 
churches  may  ascertain  decisions  of  that  moral  laAV  which  it  is 
their  dutv  to  enforce. 

1.  We  cannot  accurately  and  without  mistake  determine  who 
are  regenerate,  and  are  obliged  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
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outward  profession  of  faith ;  and  this  fact  must  detract  somewhat 
from  the  infallibility  of  the  authority,  as  we  may,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  regenerate,  collect  the  opinions  of  some  who  are 
not  regenerate,  and  not  be  able  to  distinguish  them.  This  reduces 
us  to  look  for  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Christians  mainly 
within  what  is  called  the  visible  Church  or  within  the  churches. 

2.  A  second  precaution  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  various 
ecclesiastical  bodies  within  whose  bounds  we  must  seek  the  units 
composing  the  vast  w^hole  whose  united  opinions  we  are  trying  to 
obtain,  have,  many  of  them,  since  the  Christian  era,  been  placed 
in  circumstances,  (by  connexion  with  the  State  and  other  causes,) 
in  which  there  has  been  a  premium  placed  on  a  profession  of 
religion  within  their  folds,  and  certain  privileges,  or  at  any  rate 
freedom  from  disabilities,  connected  with  it.  It  results  from 
this  fact,  that  many  persons  have  been  tempted  thus  to  make  a 
false  profession  of  faith  ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  these  persons  have  composed  the  majority,  and  the  entire 
power  and  authority  of  the  Church  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  unregenerate,  and  they  have  controlled  its  united  utterances. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  on  many  subjects  we  could  obtain 
no  opinion  at  all  from  the  regenerate.  But  as  before  remarked, 
the  unity  of  thought  in  the  Church  is  unbroken,  if  only  those 
are  united  who  have  formed  any  opinions  on  the  subject.  Thus 
a  part  can  exercise  the  power  of  the  whole  when  (and  only  when) 
no  part  of  the  whole  expresses  contradictory  opinions. 

Our  object  in  the  foregoing  statement  and  arguments  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  the  united  judgments  of  all  the.  regenerate, 
is  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  the  churches  to  assume  decisions 
of  the  moral  law  which  will  permit  them  to  oifer  the  dilemma 
previously  given  to  all  gross  and  known  violators  of  the  moral  law 
who  would  shield  themselves  from  excommunication  by  saying  that 
their  consciences  do  not  admit  the  obhgations  of  that  moral  law 
which  they  have  violated.  "No  class  of  regenerate  persons  in  any 
time  has  denied  the  obligation  of  this  law,"  the  churches  may  say; 
"  and  therefore,  if  you  deny  it,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  you 
are  unregenerate ;  and  whether  you  do  it  or  not,  you  have  no  in- 
justice done  you  ^vhen  we  exclude  you  from  our  communion." 
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This  brings  us  by  another  road,  the  road  of  reason,  round  to 
the  exact  conclusions  deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  evangeh- 
cal  churches.  The  moral  law  which  is  to  be  enforced  over  all 
church  members,  and  which  the  consciences  of  all  regenerate 
persons  admit,  is  thus  derived,  not  from  the  statements  of  indi- 
viduals claiming  to  be  regenerate,  and  who  might  pretend  not  to 
admit  its  obligation,  but  from  the  opinions  of  all  the  regenerate 
of  all  times  who  have  ever  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  particular  commands. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  just  in  proportion  as  there  is 
unity  of  opinion  among  all,  the  opinion  of  one  is  just  as  good  a 
test  of  the  truth  as  the  opinion  of  all ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  appealing  to  the  regenerate  of  all  ages,  since 
the  opinion  of  the  regenerate  of  our  day  would  coincide  with  it. 
This  is  true ;  and  in  ordinary  exclusion  of  backsliders  or  unre- 
generate  persons,  individual  ministers  and  local  churches  never 
think  of  asking  what  the  regenerate  of  all  times  have  thought 
inconsistent  with  regeneration,  but  decide  the  question  them- 
selves. And  so  long  as  they  agree  with  the  Church  universal, 
this  answers  very  well.  The  influence  of  the  Church  universal  on 
their  decision,  is  simply  a  restraining  one.  Everybody  approves 
the  decisions  of  the  churches  when  they  are  supported  by  the  weight 
of  the  opinions  of  all  classes  of  regenerate  persons  in  all  ages. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  force  of  our  reasoning  all  turns  on  the 
douhtfulness  of  decisions,  and  that  this  amounts  to  nothing,  since 
there  may  be  a  doubt  ivhether  a  thing  is  doubtful.  So  far  as  the 
mere  idea  of  doubtfulness  enters  into  our  argument,  wc  did  not 
originate  this  idea.  That  all  not  obviously  false  professors  of 
faith  in  Christ  have  a  right  to  the  sacraments,  and  that  they 
must  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  they  are  accused  of 
things  which  would  justly  deprive  them  of  this  right,  are  matters 
which  stand  on  a  far  firmer  basis  than  any  argument  we  can 
make,  and  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any.  What  we  have  done 
is  simply  to  give  a  measure  of  the  doubt — a  measure  which  the 
evangelical  churches  do  practically  adopt,  and  which  we  think 
we  have  shown  to  be  founded  in  reason. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ARTICLE   V. 

A  RE-EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMIL- 
TON'S THEORY  OF  CAUSALITY. 


The  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  discussing  the  principle  of 
causality,  flattered  himself  that  he  had  reached  a  solution  more 
satisfactory  than  any  to  be  discovered  in  the  speculations  of 
other  philosophical  authors.  The  following  passage  at  the  close 
of  his  Fortieth  Lecture  will  sufficiently  illustrate  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  success  attending  his  investigations.  "  If  the  deduc- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  Causal  Judgment,  which  I  have  attempted, 
should  speculatively  prove  correct,  it  will,  I  think,  afford  a  securer 
and  more  satisfactory  foundation  for  our  practical  interests  than 
any  other  which  has  ever  yet  been  promulgated."  With  great 
deference  for  the  candor  and  sagacity  of  this  eminent  writer,  and 
thankful  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  truth,  it  is 
proposed  in  the  following  pages  to  reexamine  his  views  of  this 
great  question  ;  not  with  the  expectation  or  desire  of  altogether 
refuting  his  peculiar  doctrine ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  his  argument,  though  sound  and  masterly,  is  incomplete  in 
itself,  and  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  issue.  The  theory 
of  Cause  and  Effect  has  a  practical  bearing  in  Natural  Theology, 
and  in  Christian  Morals ;  and  it  was  with  the  hope  of  concluding 
its  discussion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  man,  that  Hamilton  applied  his  gigantic  faculties  to  his 
task.  No  one  can  rise  from  a  study  of  his  investigations,  with- 
out admiration  for  his  genius,  and  regret  that  his  researches  came 
so  early  to  a  close. 

The  solution  which  he  sought  to  establish  is  succinctly  stated 
in  the  following  terms:  ''What  is  the  law  of  Causality  ?  Simply 
this, — that  when  an  object  is  presented  phasnomenally  as  com- 
mencing, we  cannot  but  suppose  that  complement  of  existence, 
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which  it  now  contains,  has  previously  been ;  in  other  words,  that 
all  that  we  at  present  come  to  as  an  effect  must  previously  have 
existed  in  its  causes ;  though  what  these  causes  are,  we  may  per- 
haps be  altogether  unable  even  to  surmise."  And  again:  "This 
theory,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  proposed,  is  recommended 
by  its  extreme  simplicity.  It  postulates  no  new,  no  special,  no 
positive  principle.  It  only  supposes  that  the  mind  is  limited ; 
and  the  law  of  limitation,  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  one  of 
its  applications,  constitutes  the  law  of  Causality.  The  mind  is 
necessitated  to  think  certain  forms,  and,  under  these  forms, 
thought  is  only  possible  in  the  interval  between  two  contradictory 
extremes,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  inconceivable,  but  one  of 
which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  is  necessarily  true." 
From  these  citations,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  author's  theory 
reduces  the  laAV  of  Causality  to  a  want  of  power  in  the  mind  to 
conceive  of  any  event  as  unrelated  to  some  antecedent  event. 
All  the  processes  and  mutations  occurring  around  us,  are  but 
phsenomenal  changes  of  the  mode  of  existence,  whilst  the  sum  of 
existence  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  either  increased  or  diminish- 
ed. Of  a  new  existence  we  can  have  no  conception,  and  eternal 
existence  is  beyond  our  grasp.  These  are  the  extreme  contra- 
dictories, and  one  of  them,  and  one  only,  must  be  true.  The 
Infinite  and  the  Absolute  are  alike  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
our  meagre  faculties.  That  this  theory  is  sound  and  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to  us  established  by  conclusive  reason- 
ing. That  we  cannot  reach  infinity  by  the  utmost  expansion  of 
thought,  is  a  truth  universally  recognised  in  our  experience ; 
and  it  seems  no  less  clearly  impossible  to  conceive  of  existence 
springing  up  spontaneously  from  the  abyss  of  nonentity.  Up  to 
this  point,  the  demonstration,  or  at  least  the  analysis,  is  faultless, 
and  the  parallelism  perfect. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  recognise  the  limits  of  our  natural 
understanding,  and  another  to  explain  the  conditions  which 
nature  has  imposed.  The  exercises  of  our  faculties  are  restrained 
by  various  laws.  Some  things  we  cannot  do  for  want  of  capacity. 
We  cannot  grasp  the  Infinite,  because  we  are  finite  ourselves. 
We  have  no  unit  of  measure  adequate  to  the  object.     Eternity 
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would  be  required  to  count  the  sands  of  time.  But  a  difficulty 
of  another  kind  is  encountered  when  we  endeavor  to  compass 
the  Absolute.  It  is  not  a  mere  incapacity,  as  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton seems  to  believe,  but  a  certain  incompatibility  between  the 
object  and  the  intelhgence.  Why  can  we  not  conceive  of  a  new 
world  rising  into  being  without  a  Creator  ?  Not  because  the 
object  is  too  vast  for  conception.  The  same  difficulty  would 
exist  if  we  should  endeavor  to  conceive  of  the  creation  of  an 
atom.  There  is,  no  doubt,  something  in  our  mental  constitution 
which  renders  the  thought  impossible.  But  is  this  impossibility 
due  to  a  purely  constitutional  incapacity,  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  the  object  itself?  One  grand  objection  lies  in  the  way 
of  this  conclusion.  If  it  were  true,  we  might  still  beheve  self- 
creation  possible,  although  incapable  of  framing  a  conception  of 
it.  An  infinite  series  is  a  mathematical  verity,  notwithstanding 
our  inability  to  master  the  conception.  And  there  are  many 
other  propositions  which  we  readily  accept  on  the  same  condi- 
tions. There  is  no  repugnance  of  the  mind  to  truth,  because  it 
is  incomprehensible.  We  do  daily  embrace  such  truths  without 
the  slightest  aversion.  But  there  is  another  class  of  proposi- 
tions that  not  only  baffle  our  faculties,  but  repel  our  efforts  to 
comprehend  them.  They  are  not  only  too  vast  for  our  capacity 
of  belief,  but  repugnant  to  the  taste  and  delicacy  of  right  reason. 
We  reject  them,  not  simply  because  they  are  mysterious,  but 
because  there  is  a  dictum  of  our  nature  which  requires  us  to 
refuse  our  assent.  In  general  terms,  some  things  are  true, 
although  they  cannot  be  comprehended ;  whilst  others  are  incon- 
ceivable, because  they  cannot  be  true. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  objects  to  the  assumption  of  a  positive 
principle  of  the  mind  which  compels  us  to  refuse  the  notion  of 
absolute  commencement,  on  grounds  rather  economical  than 
logical.  What  he  terms  the  law  of  Parcimony,  forbids  a  resort 
to  an  unnecessary  number  of  primary  principles.  If,  therefore, 
the  law  of  Causality  can  be  shown  to  consist  in  a  simple  inability 
to  conceive  of  a  commencement  of  existence,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  suppose  a  new  faculty  in  the  mind  itself.  This  is 
undoubtedly  philosophical.    The  first  question  with  us  is  whether 
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it  is  a  mere  incapacity  that  rejects  this  proposition.  To  this  we 
have  directed  the  preceding  remarks,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  repugnance  and  incapacity  are  not  identical,  and  that  such 
demands  on  our  belief  are  refused  because  they  are  offensive  to 
the  intelligence.  But  another  inquiry  is  suggested,  whether  this 
repugnance  implies  the  existence  of  a  special  faculty  in  the  mind. 
This  power  seems  indeed  to  be  essentially  positive.  It  declares 
that  such  and  such  thoughts  cannot  be-  entertained.  They  are 
repulsive  to  the  mind,  and  incompatible  with  its  nature.  There 
is  a  kind  of  mental  instinct  that  discriminates  without  a  process 
of  reasoning  between  the  obviously  true  and  the  obviously  false, 
and  its  decisions  are  at  once  summary  and  final.  But  there  is 
no  peculiar  power  in  all  this.  We  can  see  no  necessity  for  such 
a  supposition.  Our  natural  taste  rejects  some  objects  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  accepts  others.  In  general,  sweet  things  are 
received,  and  bitter  things  refused ;  but  it  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  different  principles  lead  to  these  different 
results.  The  same  power  may  have  various  relations,  according 
to  the  character  of  those  objects  which  come  within  its  range. 
And  for  a  similar  reason,  we  may  suppose  a  single  power  in  the 
mind  which  discriminates  between  truth  and  error,  rejects  some 
things  because  of  their  absurdity,  and  admits  others  notwith- 
standing their  incomprehensible  mystery.  It  can  be  made  very 
clear  that  some  thoughts  are  not  merely  beyond,  but  contrary 
to  our  mental  nature.  This  indeed  will  hardly  be  denied.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  thought  of  absolute  self-beginning 
comes  under  this  category.  This  is  a  point  for  our  own  experi- 
ence to  determine.  Do  we  merely  shrink  from  its  contemplation 
as  an  unfathomable  mystery  ?  Are  we  not  conscious  of  some 
mental  feeling  of  disgust  for  the  thought,  if  it  were  possible  to 
realise  it  ?  Let  us  suppose  events  occurring  without  causes,  or 
unrelated  to  antecedent  existence.  Why  should  any  event  sur- 
prise us  ?  Why  might  not  new  worlds  spring  into  being,  and  old 
ones  vanish  away  ?  Why  might  not  the  laws  of  nature  be  at 
any  moment  suspended,  or  suspend  themselves,  and  the  whole 
universe  return  to  a  state  of  chaos?  In  [short,  the  most  tremen- 
dous results  of  omnipotent  power  might  be  manifested,  without 
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the  exercise  of  any  power,  and  all  confidence  in  the  permanence 
of  nature  driven  from  the  mind.  Yet  the  child  feels  this  con- 
fiidence  as  strongly  as  the  man,  and  nothing  but  experience  can 
impress  upon  him  the  contrary.  We  say  this  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  magnitude  of  the  question  of  causality,  and  not 
to  confound  a  moral  feeling  "vvith  the  mental  repugnance  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  But  there  is  an  intellectual  opposition  to  such 
a  thought,  independently  of  any  moral  sense  in  the  human  con- 
stitution. If  you  state  to  any  intelligent  creature  the  possibility 
•of  the  laws  of  nature  suspending  themselves,  your  proposition 
will  be  rejected  immediately,  without  a  moment's  reasoning,  and 
solely  on  the  ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  law  of  human 
belief.  It  is  on  this  point  that  we  appeal  to  experience.  Our 
own  consciousness  will  testify  that  the  mind  resists  such  sugges- 
tions, not  merely  with  a  passive  inability  to  receive  them,  but 
with  a  sort  of  aversion  which  is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is 
difficult  to  describe.  When,  therefore,  we  are  placed  between 
the  two  extreme  contradictories  to  which  our  author  refers,  the 
Absolute  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Infinite  on  the  other,  we  are 
not  left  to  chance  to  decide  our  choice.  We  are  still  rational  in 
our  preference  of  the  one  over  the  other. 

The  very  existence  of  our  external  world  is  involved  in  this 
question  of  causality.  If  we  believe  in  causation  from  mere 
inability  to  conceive  of  absolute  beginning,  then  we  believe  in 
the  reality  of  an  external  world  for  this  sole  reason.  Our  no- 
tions of  extension  and  resistance  are  commonly  regarded  as 
effects  produced  by  equivalent  causes.  But  inability  to  conceive 
of  a  truth  does  not,  on  the  hypothesis  under  consideration,  render 
our  belief  of  it  impossible.  We  might,  therefore,  with  Berkeley, 
imagine  that  there  is  no  material  substance,  and  refer  our  notions 
of  extension  and  resistance  to  some  mysterious  operations  of  the 
mind.  This  would  economize  nature  very  eff'ectually.  But  some 
modern  writers,  including  Hamilton,  regard  the  testimony  of 
•our  consciousness  as  entirely  satisfactory  on  this  point.  They 
maintain  that  the  mind  recognises  the  existence  of  matter  with 
the  same  directness  with  which  it  perceives  its  own.  If  it  is  a 
dictum   of  consciousness  that  matter  exists,   this  accords  with 
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the  familiar  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  all  relative  and  not  abso- 
lute. We  cannot  think  self  as  real,  without  thinking  the  exter- 
nal object  as  equally  real.  This  necessary  association  of  the 
one  with  the  other,  Hamilton  accepts  as  a  sufl&cient  foundation 
for  our  belief  in  an  external  world.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that 
he  could  not  accept  with  equal  readiness  the  positive  assurance 
of  nature  that  there  is  a  fixed  relation  between  effects  and  their 
causes.  We  are  conscious,  he  believes,  of  a  material  world 
existing  independently  of  ourselves.  Our  inability  to  conceive 
of  its  non-existence  is  not  merely  negative,  but  compels  us  to 
accept  the  contrary.  Surely  our  inability  to  think  of  events 
uncaused,  should  be  accepted  as  a  dictum  of  consciousness 
equally  positive  and  irresistible.  We  would  not  do  this  eminent 
writer  the  injustice  to  suppose  him  sceptical  on  this  question, 
but  simply  aim  to  show  how  far  his  theory  falls  short  of  a  posi- 
tive conclusion.  It  fails  in  this  alone,  that  it  seems  to  leave  the 
mind  in  a  position  of  neutrality  between  an  eternal  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  self-creation  on 
the  other.  We  insist  that  our  minds  are  so  constituted  that 
we  utterly  reject  the  latter  alternative,  not  only  from  incapacity 
to  conceive  of  it,  but  from  a  decided  aversion  of  the  intelligence. 
There  is  a  sort  of  polarity  of  the  mind  that  points  steadily 
towards  truth,  and  our  want  of  power  to  conceive  of  certain 
things  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
contrary. 

The  law  of  the  Conditioned,  as  laid  down  by  Hamilton,  that 
all  our  mental  exercises  must  be  bounded  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  Infinite,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Absolute,  leaves  the 
impression  that  these  two  inconceivables  are  similarly  related  to 
the  intelligence.  It  is  true  that,  in  one  sense,  they  are  equally 
beyond  our  grasp;  but  there  is  a  wide  difterence  between  theniv 
in  their  own  nature.  When  it  is  said  that  one  or  the  other  must 
be  false,  we  are  still  left  like  the  embarrassed  donkey  between 
his  two  bundles  of  hay,  and  required  to  make  an  arbitrary  choice 
between  two  things  absolutely  equal.  But  these  things  are 
not  equal  after  all.  We  cannot  grasp  the  Infinite,  for  want  of 
time;  for  it  does  not  necessarily  differ  from  the  finite  in  any 
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respect  but  that  of  magnitude.  A  small  bottle  may  be  filled 
with  sea-water,  and,  although  we  cannot  measure  the  ocean  with 
it,  it  will  fairly  represent  the  fluid  with  which  its  vast  bed  is 
filled.  We  do  therefore  understand  the  nature,  if  not  the  extent 
of  the  ocean,  from  a  specimen  of  its  waters.  It  is  so  with  the 
Infinite.  It  may  resemble  that  which  we  know  in  a  finite  form, 
in  all  but  its  extent ;-  and  it  is  no  meagre  conception  which  we 
thus  obtain.  But  of  the  Absolute,  of  existence  unrelated  to 
time,  or  space,  or  cause,  we  can  form  no  conception  whatever, 
because  it  does  not  fit  into  the  mind,  and  the  intelligence  will 
not  receive  it.  It  has  no  form  of  its  own  that  we  have  ever 
discovered,  and  is  yet  too  inflexible  to  assume  that  of  the  intel- 
lectual medium.  It  cannot  coalesce  with  our  mental  nature, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  summarily  rejected  from  the  threshold.  The 
difficulty  in  the  one  case  is  simple  want  of  capacity ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  repugnance  of  the  mind  to  the  object  presented. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  we  may  be  justified  in  proceeding  farther 
than  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  asserting  that  under  the  law  of 
the  Conditioned,  the  mind  necessarily  prefers  the  Infinite  to  the 
Absolute. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  law  of  Causality 
in  a  new  light,  and  to  have  resorted  to  several  novel  illustrations 
of  his  peculiar  views.  According  to  him,  all  the  phoenomena 
cognizable  by  man,  are  simply  changes  in  the  modes  of  existence, 
the  sum  total  of  being  continuing  the  same  from  eternity.  God 
and  the  created  universe  are  no  more  than  Deity  alone.  Crea- 
tion was  an  evolution  from  himself.  We  quote  the  following 
passage :  "  In  short,  we  are  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought  that 
there  can  be  an  atom  absolutely  added  to,  or  an  atom  absolutely 
taken  away  from,  existence  in  general.  Make  the  experiment. 
Form  to  yourselves  a  notion  of  the  universe ;  now,  can  you  con- 
ceive that  the  quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is 
the  sum,  is  either  amplified  or  diminished  ?  You  can  conceive 
the  creation  of  a  world  as  lightly  as  you  can  conceive  the  crea- 
tion of  an  atom.  But  what  is  a  creation  ?  It  is  not  the  springing 
of  nothing  into  something.  Far  from  it ;  it  is  conceived,  and 
is  by  us  conceivable,  merely  as  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of 
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existence  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  ***  All  that  there  is  now 
actually  of  existence,  in  the  universe,  we  conceive  as  having 
virtually  existed  prior  to  creation  in  the  Creator;  and  in  imagin- 
ing the  universe  to  he  annihilated  by  its  Author,  we  can  only 
imagine  this  as  the  retractation  of  an  outward  energy  into 
power."  This  quotation  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  we  regard  as  the  chief  defect  in  the  theory  under  discussion, 
or  rather  in  the  method  of  its  exhibition.  It  strikes  us  as  fanci- 
ful rather  than  solid.  Having  labored  to  show  that  the  mind,  in 
analysing  the  causal  relation,  is  placed  between  two  contradicto- 
ries, the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute,  and  necessitated  to  make  its 
choice,  our  author  proceeds  to  point  us  to  the  former  alternative 
as  the  only  resource  of  embarrassed  reason;  and  we  find  ourselves 
and  the  entire  universe  of  created  things  merged  in  the  infinite 
abyss  of  general  existence.  But  this  seems  to  cast  but  little 
light  upon  causation.  It  is  true,  in  one  sense,  that  effects  pre- 
exist potentially  in  their  causes.  The  power  must  be  adequate 
to  the  result.  But  that  the  sum  of  existence  is  not  increased  by 
creation,  is  not  so  easily  admitted.  There  is  no  increase  of 
power.  God  and  the  universe  are  no  more  omnipotent  than 
Deity  alone.  But  if  God  be,  as  we  believe  him  to  be,  a  personal 
God,  he  must  have  an  existence  separate  and  distinct  from  his 
creatures,  and  every  new  creation  must  be  so  much  added  to  the 
sum  of  being.  This  illustration  seems  to  reject  the  idea  of  crea- 
tion altogether,  and  to  represent  what  goes  under  that  name  as  a 
mere  evolution — a  change  of  form  by  God  himself.  In  other 
words,  effects  are  nothing  more  than  new  modes  of  existence 
assumed  by  the  Deity,  whose  will  as  the  universal  cause  produces 
them.  But  is  this  a  philosophical  analysis  ?  Is  the  causal  judg- 
ment, of  which  every  mind  is  conscious,  nothing  more  than  a 
necessary  resolution  of  every  apparent  change  into  previous 
modes  of  existence  ?  We  think  not.  This  theory  loses  sight  of 
the  second  causes  that  effect  these  changes.  Cause  and  effect 
are  relative  notions.  Every  event  or  change  must  be  wrought 
under  three  conditions — time,  space,  and  succession.  And  this 
succession  is  not  identical  with  time,  but  consists  in  a  chain  of 
appointed  influences  parallel  with  it.     As  we  cannot  conceive  of 
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any  such  change  unrelated  to  time  and  space,  so  we  cannot 
conceive  of  it  as  unrelated  to  some  preceding  change  upon  which 
it  depended.  But  it  is  not  allowable  to  say  that  one  event  pre- 
existed in  another.  It  is  simply  absurd.  Neither  did  man  nor 
angels  preexist  in  their  Creator.  The  only  sense  in  which  this 
doctrine  can  be  plausibly  sustained  is  that  of  power.  An  effect 
may  be  said  poetically,  but  not  philosophically,  to  preexist  in 
the  power  destined  to  produce  it.  But  a  rational  analysis  of 
causality  requires  very  different  language. 

This  theory,  however,  is  liable  to  grave  objections  on  other 
than  philosophical  grounds.  That  it  verges  on  pantheism  will 
hardly  be  disputed  by  the  candid  reader,  however  reluctant  he 
may  be  to  attribute  such  views  to  the  revered  author.  If  the 
sum  of  existence  was  once  altogether  divine,  but  is  now,  in  part, 
extant  in  other  forms,  without  increase  or  diminution,  then  the 
divine  has,  to  some  extent,  lost  its  nature,  and  descended  in  the 
scale  of  being ;  or  all  things  are  still  essentially  one.  In  other 
words,  all  things  must  be  divine.  That  such  gross  notions  were 
entertained  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  not  to  be  presumed ; 
hut  it  is  evident  that  his  language  approaches  the  brink  of  that 
awful  abyss  into  which  German  rationalism  has  sunk. 

To  return  to  his  theory  of  causality,  we  will  add  that  the 
■course  of  illustration  adopted  by  our  author  appears  objection- 
able in  other  philosophical  points  of  view,  independently  of  its 
theological  tendencies.  According  to  him,  causes  are  anterior, 
and  effects  posterior  existences.  We  have  shown  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  this  language.  Let  us  consider  more  particularly 
the  theory  itself.  The  notion  of  an  energy  manifested  in  one 
or  more  things,  and  followed  by  a  change  in  some  other  thing, 
appears  to  be  essential  to  our  ideas  of  causation.  The  mani- 
festation of  energy  is  one  event,  and  the  subsequent  change  is 
another.  We  say  that  such  a  thing  took  place ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  question  why,  we  satisfy  the  inquirer  by  stating  some 
previous  occurrence.  "  The  ship  went  down  at  sea.  Why  ? 
Because  she  had  been  penetrated  by  a  shot  below  the  water 
line."  The  ball  is  not  the  cause,  neither  is  the  vessel  the  effect ; 
but  some  power  is  believed  to  be  the  one,  and  the  result  the 
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other.  There  is  a  potential  relation  of  some  sort  between  the 
two  events.  This  notion  is  inseparable  from  causation,  and 
essential  to  our  apprehension  of  it.  Does  it  satisfy  our  minds 
to  say,  by  way  of  explanation  or  illustration,  that  the  effect 
preexisted  in  its  cause  ?  Is  our  notion  of  causation  limited  to  a 
mere  inability  to  conceive  of  existence  increased  or  diminished  t 
If  so,  should  a  new  world  suddenly  appear,  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  regard  it  as  having  existed  previously  in  some  other 
mode,  and  this  would  be  our  only  possible  notion  of  its  origin. 
But  is  this  an  adequate  conception  ?  Does  it  suggest  anything 
more  than  a  mere  temporal  succession  of  forms  ?  The  power  that 
has  brought  about  the  change  is  left  out  of  view  altogether, 
and  there  is  no  relation  recognised  between  the  two  modes  of 
existence  but  that  of  time.  This  is  not  all  that  our  author  aims 
at,  but  unfortunately  it  is  all  that  his  theory  embraces.  In 
certain  notes  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Lectures,  he  admits  that 
the  idea  of  power  is  necessarily  associated  with  that  of  causality, 
and  in  one  of  the  passages  already  quoted,  he  says  that  annihi- 
lation would  be  "  the  retractation  of  energy  into  power."  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  creation  there  must  be  something  more 
presented  to  the  mind  than  mere  priority  of  existence. 

The  notion  entertained  by  Hamilton  that  the  sum  of  existence 
does  not  increase,  or  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  increase, 
appears  to  us  radically  fallacious.  But,  supposing  it  to  be 
sound,  its  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  causality  is  by  no  means 
apparent.  Cause  and  effect  imply  change  and  succession,  whether 
the  sum  of  existence  is  affected  or  not.  Every  event  is  relative, 
not  only  to  time  and  space,  but  to  some  event  preceding,  which 
is  a  necessary  condition  to  its  occurrence.  Such  is  the  dictate 
of  nature  and  of  mind.  This  relation  implies  necessary  ante- 
cedence, and  not  mere  priority.  In  this  all  philosophers  will 
perhaps  agree  who  are  not  sceptics.  The  question  discussed  by 
Hamilton  has  reference  to  this  necessity,  and  it  is  to  account  for 
it  on  the  most  economical  principle  that  he  resorts  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  our  minds  to  conceive  of  any  change  in  the  sum  of 
existence.  But  as  the  sum  of  existence  is  infinite,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  of  infinitude,  our  inability  to  conceive  of  this  change 
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may  be  owing  to  our  want  of  power  to  grasp  the  object.  The 
reasoning  appears  to  be  circular,  and  returns  upon  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  we  are  placed  between  the  Infinite  and  the 
Absolute ;  and  for  want  of  power  to  conceive  of  the  latter,  are 
compelled  to  embrace  the  former.  But  our  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing of  the  Absolute,  arises  from  the  infinite  magnitude  of  the 
sum  of  all  being,  which  we  cannot  therefore  imagine  to  be 
increased  or  diminished.  The  two  contradictories  are  thus  re- 
solved into  one,  the  Infinite  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Infinite  on 
the  other. 

But  laying  aside  all  logical  or  technical  criticism,  let  us  look 
at  the  subject  as  it  were  ah  initio,  and  endeavor,  if  we  cannot 
solve  its  difficulties,  at  least  to  state  the  most  satisfactory  light 
in  which  it  can  be  contemplated.  What  does  the  nature  of  our 
minds  compel  us  to  believe  concerning  every  new  event  that 
occurs  under  our  observation  ?  We  answer  unhesitatingly  that 
each  event  must  be  spontaneous,  or  by  necessity.  There  is  no 
other  alternative  possible  even  to  the  imagination.  These  are 
the  only  two  categories  of  causation  that  the  human  mind  has 
ever  framed.  It  is  questioned  by  many  profound  thinkers 
whether  even  volition  excludes  necessity.  But  with  that  ques- 
tion we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  No  change  ever  occurs  in 
nature  unrelated  either  to  will  or  to  force — to  will  within  the 
object,  or  to  force  without  it.  Make  the  experiment  and  see  if 
you  can  think  of  a  change  independently  of  such  a  relation. 
But  if  the  object  is  inanimate,  a  material,  and  not  a  spiritual 
substance,  are  we  not  compelled  to  admit  the  necessity  of  an 
exterior  force  ?  Is  not  this  the  very  reason  of  our  incapacity  to 
think  of  an  absolute  commencement  of  being  ?  For  all  such 
notions  must  imply  an  exterior  existence  and  an  antecedent 
force,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  Absolute.  This  term  is, 
after  all,  merely  the  negative  of  Relative,  and  we  can  form  no 
conception  of  it,  because  relativity  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
thought.  We  are  no  more  called  upon  to  explain  the  mode  of 
this  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  than  we  are  to  explain  the 
influence  of  a  chemical  agent  that  operates  by  its  presence  alone. 
How  the  causative  force  influences  its  object,  is  quite  as  imprac- 
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ticable  a  mystery  as  that  of  will  upon  muscle,  or  mind  upon 
mind.  What  we  know  is  the  testimony  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness, that  we  cannot  think  of  a  change  in  mere  matter  unrelated 
to  force.     - 

What  we  insist  upon  in  this  discussion  is  that  our  notion  of 
causality  is  of  something  permanent  and  positive,  and  not  merely 
the  expression  of  a  want  of  capacity  of  conception  in  the  appre- 
hending mind.  We  insist  upon  its  analogy  to  time  and  space. 
Neither  of  these  notions  is  due  to  a  mere  negation  of  the  under- 
standing. Is  our  conception  of  time  merely  a  consciousness  of 
incapacity  to  conceive  of  events  occurring  unrelated  to  time  ? 
And  is  our  idea  of  space  nothing  more  than  an  inability  to  think 
of  objects  out  of  space  ?  This  is  not  the  testimony  of  our  own 
experience.  These  conceptions,  once  formed,  are  ineradicable. 
There  is  a  positiveness  about  our  apprehensions  equal  to  that  of 
conscious  existence.  As  well  might  we  resolve  our  belief  in  our 
own  being  into  an  inability  to  conceive  of  thought  without  a 
thinking  agent.  Thought  is  not  more  positive  than  self.  And 
self  is  not  more  so  than  these  perma.nent  beliefs  of  our  minds 
that  space  and  time  are  permanent  realities,  however  incompre- 
hensible. But  the  notion  of  cause  is  equally  positive  with  those 
of  space  and  time.  The  term  conveys  from  mind  to  mind,  in  the 
interchange  of  thought,  a  solid  objectiveness  of  which  no  refine- 
ment of  sophistry  can  deprive  it.  That  which  so  fully  satisfies  a 
demand  of  our  intellectual  nature  cannot  be  construed  into  a 
negation.  It  has  a  permanent  and  intrinsic  value,  independ- 
ently of  that  necessity  by  which  it  was  first  introduced  to  the 
mind. 

A  large  majority  of  modern  writers  who  have  treated  of  this 
subject,  including  Leibnitz,  Des  Cartes,  Reid,  Stewart,  Kant, 
and  Cousin,  maintain  that  causality  is  an  original  and  positive 
dictum  of  the  intellect.  Brown,  as  is  well  known,  proceeded  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  represented  it  as  a  mere  succession  of 
certain  things  in  time.  He  denied  that  the  notion  of  power  or 
necessity  is  associated  with  it.  Sir  William  Hamilton  admits 
the  notion  of  necessity,  and  repudiates  the  scepticism  of  Brown, 
but  endeavors  to  account  for  this  notion  or  belief  by  a  novel  and 
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peculiar  suggestion  of  his  own.  Eut  here  is  our  principal  objec- 
tion to  his  method  of  demonstration.  There  seems  to  be  no 
element  of  necessity  in  it.  If  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of 
conceiving  of  commencement,  by  his  own  showing  this  does  not 
compel  us  to  adopt  the'  opposite  alternative.  We  must  believe 
in  the  truth  of  one  of  the  contradictories,  but  he  does  not  posi- 
tively determine  which.  As  the  incapacity  to  which  he  refers 
is  entirely  subjective,  due  to  the  organisation  of  our  own  minds, 
and  not  to  the  nature  of  things,  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
spontaneous  beginning  after  all.  There  may  be  intelligences  in 
the  universe  capable  of  grasping  the  thought  which  baffles  us. 
What  then  becomes  of  our  permanent  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
causation  ? 

It  is  a  strong  impression  on  our  minds  that  this  great  logician 
felt  the  pressure  of  an  ulterior  motive  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  The  admission  that  causality  is  a  positive  principle 
of  the  human  intellect  of  universal  application,  appeared  to  him 
fraught  with  dangerous  consequences  to  other  truths  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  man.  We  refer  again  to 
his  own  words,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension 
of  his  meaning :  "  To  suppose  a  positive  and  special  principle  of 
causality,  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  expressly  revealed  to  us, 
through  intelligence,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  free  causation, 
that  is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is^not  itself  merely  an  eifect; 
existence  being  only  a  series  of  determined  antecedents  and 
determined  consequents.  But  this  is  an  assertion  of  fatalism. 
Such,  however,  most  of  the  patrons  of  that  doctrine  will  not 
admit.  The  assertion  of  absolute  necessity,  they  are  aware,  is 
virtually  the  negation  of  a  moral  universe,  consequently  of  a 
moral  Governor  of  a  moral  universe ;  in  a  word,  atheism.  Fa- 
talism and  atheism  are,  indeed,  convertible  terms.  The  only 
valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of  man's  moral  nature ; 
consequently,  if  that  moral  nature  be  annihilated,  which  in  any 
scheme  of  necessity  it  is^  every  conclusion  established  on  such  a 
nature  is  annihilated  also."  He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  dif- 
ference assumed  by  other  writers,  between  voluntary  and  other 
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effects,  is  inconsistent  with  their  theory  of  causality,  which  must 
be  abandoned,  or  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  given  up.  And  he 
insists  upon  the  importance  of  the  latter  as  a  permanent  belief 
upon  which  depend  the  highest  and  most  sacred  interests  of  our 
race. 

It  seems  to  us  hardly  philosophical  to  argue  against  one  posi- 
tive principle  on  the  ground  of  its  antagonism  to  another.  This 
has  been  frequently  charged  as  a  fault  of  theologians.  But  in 
this  case,  it  is  evidently  employed  by  the  prince  of  Scottish 
metaphysicians  against  a  theological'  school  that  has  flourished 
most  vigorously  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  We  shall  not  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  hds  strained  the  giant 
powers  of  such  an  intellect.  Whether  Edwards  was  right  or 
wrong  in  maintaining  the  universal  application  of  the  law  of 
necessity,  shall  be  left  to  other  and  abler  investigators.  But  we 
must  say,  that  each  original  and  positive  dictum  of  the  under- 
standing ought  to  stand  upon  its  own  basis  in  our  conscious- 
ness ;  and  if  there  should  be  an  apparent  incompatibility  between 
two  or  more  of  such  principles,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
reject  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  but  rather  consent  to  await 
the  developments  of  another  state  of  being  in  which  such  difl&cul- 
ties  may  disappear.  This  willingness  to  wait  is  a  state  of  mind 
as  truly  philosophical  as  it  is  humble  and  devout.  The  purest 
reason,  as  well  as  the  strongest  faith,  dictates  its  necessity  and 
propriety  in  our  imperfect  state. 

But  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  suppose  it  possible  that, 
even  in  this  life,  the  human  mind  mav  hereafter  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  subject.  The  apparent  antago- 
nism between  necessity  and  freedom  may  possibly  be  due  to  some 
present  misconception  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Certain  it  is  that 
our  advances  in  knowledge  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  in  correc- 
tions of  previous  errors,  many  of  which  were  held  as  necessary 
truths.  The  old  idealism  Avas  maintained  as  tenaciously  by  its 
advocates  as  any  modern  dogma.  Moderation  of  opinion  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  enlarged  thought  and  growing  experience,  and  in 
nothing  can  the  true  philosophical  spirit  manifest  itself  more 
impressively,  than  in  the  diffidence  with  which  it  distrusts  its 
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own    conclusions.     Sir   Isaac  Newton,  gathering  pebbles  on   a 
boundless  shore,  is  the  truest,  highest  type  of  the  philosopher. 
Since  commencing  this   article,   a  late  number  of  a  British 
periodical    has   fallen   into    our  hands,  which  contains   a  well- 
written  vindication  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  the  strictures 
of  Mr.  Mill.     But  it  incidentally  appears  in  the  discussion,  that 
some   of  Mr.   Mansel's  views,    contained  in  his  work  on  the 
"Limits  of  Rehgious  Thought,"   are  evidently  traceable  to  the 
suggestions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  treatment  of  causali- 
ty.    The  views   of  Mansel    which  have  elicited  criticism,   are 
those  which  deny  to  our  finite  nature  the  capacity  to  conceive  of 
the  divine  character.     And  they  appear  to  be  founded,  in  part, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton,   that  the  Infinite  and  the  Abso- 
lute are  equally  inconceivable.     We  have  already  endeavored  to 
point  out  a  considerable  difi'erence  in  their  relation  to  the  under- , 
standing,  and  to  illustrate  this   difference  by  certain  analogies. 
Nothing  will  be  attempted  in  addition.     Enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  the  ithportance  of  caution  in  treating  of  such  a  subject, 
and  we  regard  the  dangerous  speculations  of  Mansel  as  the  first 
fruits  of  a  serious  error  in  the  discussion.     It  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  however,  to  insist  that  a  want  of  capacity  to  conceive  of  a 
truth  is  no  valid  objection  to  it.     Far  from  it.     If  there  is  no 
stronger  principle  that  would  cause  us  to  reject  the  Absolute 
than  mere  want  of  power   to  imagine  it,  we  have  no  reason  to 
consider  it  absurd.     And   indeed  we  do   not  so   consider  it  in 
every  sense.     What  we  do  necessarily  regard  as  contradictory,  is 
%  commencement  unrelated  to  something  else.    We  believe  firmly 
in  a  commencement  of  motion,  although  we  can  form  no  concep- 
tion of  it.     But  we  cannot  believe  in  the  fact  of  a  commencement 
of    motion    unpreceded   by   a   necessary  cause.     That  thought 
would  do  violence  to  our  understanding.     Our  intellectual  con- 
stitution  not  only  requires  us  to  wonder  at  it  as  a  mystery,  but 
to   abhor  it   as    an  absurdity.     Conception  is    one   thing,    and 
apprehension  is  another.     We  hold  to  many  beliefs  which  we 
cannot  comprehend.     If,   then,   our  intelligence  is  similarly  re- 
lated to  all  inconceivable  thoughts,  we  must  find  it  as  difficult  to 
entertain  the  notion  of  creation  as  of  self -creation.     If  we  select 
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the  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  it  must  be  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  not  what  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  on  account 
of  any  advantage  in  it.  But  self-creation  is  inconceivable,  be- 
cause it  is  absurd ;  and  creation  is  inconceivable,  because  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  infinite  power  which  it  implies;  and  we 
know  of  no  law  of  our  minds  which  requires  us  to  reject  the 
notion  of  an  object  because  it  is  infinite. 
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Christocracy  ;  or  Essays  on  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Christ  : 
With  Answers  to  the  Principal  Objections  of  Postmillenarians. 
By  John  T.  Demarest,  and  William  R.  Gordon,  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.     New  York. 
A.  Lloyd,  115  Nassau-street.     1867.     Pp.  403,  12mo. 
The  subject  which  is  discussed  in  these  pages  is  one  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Church  in  different  ages,  and,  as 
our  readers  must  have  perceived,  is  occupying  the  thoughts  of 
many  now.     The  volume  before  us  is  a  republication  of  certain 
essays  on  the  Premillenarian  Advent,  published  in  the  Christian 
Intelligencer^   in   1863   and  1864,  and  contains  as  complete  and 
forcible  a  statement   of  that  theory  as  has  ever  attracted  our 
attention.     We  cannot  say,  however,  that  we  have  read  all  that 
has  been   written    on  this   subject,    nor   that   we  regard   every 
portion  of  this  book  as  equally  able.     The  least  sensible  are 
those  portions  which  describe  the  difficulties  of  Postmillenarian- 
ism,  and  demand  that  the  positions  of  Premillenarians  should 
be  refuted,  and  which  carry  the  self-complacent,  quod  erat  de- 
monstrandum air  with  them,  as  if  their  authors  had  fought  a  great 
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fight,  and  won  the  victory.  Prophecy  unfulfilled,  especially  that 
referring  to  "the  power  and  coming"  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
is. but  a  lamp  [U'xvo^)  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day 
dawn,  i^cLavyaay^  shino  through  the  gloom,)  and  the  day-star 
arise  in  our  hearts.  Even  that  day-star  shines  with  less  than 
the  full  beams  of  the  risen  sun.  Imperfect  indeed  is  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  any  lamp  shining  in  an  obscure,  dusty,  and  squalid 
place,  showing  only  the  existence  of  objects  of  sight,  in  compari- 
son with  the  clear  revelations  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  and  such  is 
the  case  with  every  prophetic  exposition  anterior  to  the  event. 
Nor  can  we  see  wherein  the  revival  of  the  Judaic  view  of  the 
earthly  reign  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  his  whole  life  on  earth 
was  the  refutation,  is  any  more  suited  to  comfort  the  heart,  to 
purify  the  soul,  and  promote  godly  living,  than  the  postmillennial 
view  of  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer.  We  are  willing  that  this 
should  be  put  to  the  test,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  good  men 
who  have  lived  and  labored  upon  the  earth  under  the  postmillen- 
nial delusion  (?)  should  be  compared  with  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  held  the  premillennial  certainty  (?) — the  lives  of  the  Brain- 
erds,  and  Martyns,  who  have  gone  to  "the  regions  beyond," 
preaching  the  gospel,  with  those  who  have  stayed  at  home,  waiting 
till  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer  shall  stand  again  on  Mt.  Olivet. 

Indeed  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  views  of  those  who 
expect  such  extraordinary  spiritual  advantages  from  the  personal 
presence  of  Christ  on  earth.  It  is  not  Christ,  as  he  was  visible 
to  the  disciples,  that  was  to  them  the  object  of  faith.  They 
believed  in  his  invisible  power  and  Godhead.  It  was  this  that 
gave  efficacy  to  his  atonement,  and  saving  virtue  to  his  prophet- 
ical, priestly,  and  regal  office.  Very  few  who  saw  him  with 
their  eyes,  or  heard  him  with  their  ears,  believed  in  him  to  their 
own  salvation.  Five  hundred  brethren,  or  a  little  more,  is  the 
largest  enumeration  of  converts  through  his  own  ministry  of 
three  years,  or  nearly  one  thousand  days'  duration,  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  though  this  may  not  have  been  all ;  but  when  he 
was  ''made  Lord  and  Christ,"  and  seated  on  his  invisible  throne, 
three  thousand  converts  were  made  in  a  single  day,  and  the 
number  shortly  after  swelled  to  five  thousand  men ;  and  though 
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the  same  rapidity  of  increase  has  not  marked  every  period  of  the 
Church,  it  has  spread,  and  is  still  spreading  over  the  world. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  temple  of  Ezekiel's  vision  is  to 
be  rebuilt  by  restored  and  sanctified  Israel,  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood is  to  be  literally  revived,  and  Palestine  redistributed  among 
the  tribes ;  though  they  do  not  tell  us  how  the  Levites  are  to  be 
known  and  the  tribes  distinguished,  when  the  blood  of  all  the 
families  has  been  commingled  for  ages,  and  all  original  distinc- 
tions of  family  and  tribe  lost  and  obliterated  forever.  Sacrifices 
will  be  resumed,  but  will  be  commemorative,  eucharistic,  and 
symbolical.  The  literal  flocks  of  Kedar  and  rams  of  Nebaioth 
shall  be  offered  upon  literal  altars,  in  this  literal  temple,  which 
shall  be  built  upon  the  literal  mountain  of  Moriah,  which  shall 
itself  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains  and  exalted 
above  the  hills,  requiring  indeed,  as  these  writers  allow,  "a  great 
change  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  particu- 
larly about  Jerusalem."  Zech.  xiv.  4,  5,  and  8-11.  P.  249. 
Even  when  the  land  is  literally  "turned  as  a  plain  from  Geba" 
six  miles  north,  "to  Rimmon,"  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  "south 
of  Jerusalem,  and  it  shall  be  lifted  up"  (v.  10),  how  the  literal 
river, — and  the  river  must  be  literal,  if  the  temple  is, — is  to  rise 
from  the  east  side  of  this  mountain  and  flow  into  the  Dead  Sea, — 
and  the  Mediterranean  too,  if  the  river  in  Ezekiel  and  the  waters 
in  Zechariah  are  the  same, — and  sweeten  the  waters  into  which  it 
empties,  we  do  not  see.  It  must  have  a  far  greater  volume  of 
water  than  the  Jordan,  a  very  remarkable  river,  which  it  sur- 
passes our  knowledge  of  hydrostatics  to  understand.  And  yet 
wo  suppose  it  belongs  to  this  theory  that  this  earth,  "which 
abideth  forever,"  is  to  be  under  the  same  physical  laws  as  now. 

The  argumentation  of  this  book  is  in  other  respects  inconsist- 
ent. The  authors  hold  that  before  the  premillennial  advent  of 
Christ,  the  Elijah  of  the  book  of  Malachi  is  yet  to  come,  in  the 
person  of  the  old  prophet,  although  our  Saviour  said  of  John 
"the  Baptist,  "This  is  the  Elias  which  was  for  to  come,"  and 
again,  "Elias  is  come  already,"  " and  they  have  done  unto  him 
whatsoever  they  listed."  The  usually  received  interpretation  of 
the  passage  does  not  suit  them.     But  if  Elijah,  the  Tishbite, 
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must  come  in  person,  why  must  not  "David,  their  king,"  whom 
"the  Lord  will  raise  up  unto  them?"  Jer.  xxx.  9.  And  why 
should  not  the  Lord  fulfil  his  promise  and  multiply  the  seed  of 
David,  his  servant,  "  as  the  host  of  heaven  and  the  sand  of  the 
sea,"  (xxxiii.  24,)  and  "the  children  of  Israel  seek  David,  their 
king"  ?  Why  not  the  literal  David  be  "a  prince  among  them," 
and  the  one  shepherd  over  them"?  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24;  xxxvii. 
24,  25.  It  does  not  suit  these  writers  to  receive  the  literal  sense 
of  Scripture  here.  It  will  not  do  for  David,  in  person,  to  sit 
on  his  own  throne,  because  this  is  in  reserve  for  the  Messiah. 
P.  237.  And  yet,  in  the  mode  of  introduction  and  form  of 
the  phrase,  there  is  more  reason  for  the  literal  meaning  in 
the  case  of  David,  so  often  mentioned,  than  in  that  of  EKjah, 
of  whom  there  is  but  the  one  prediction.  Behold  in  the  two 
expositions  the  certainties  of  the  new  system  of  interpretation, 
the  application  of  the  true  key  which  has  now  been  discovered, 
that  fits  all  the  wards,  and  will  infallibly  unlock  and  open  all  the 
mysteries  of  prophecy ! 

Other  specimens  of  reasoning,  far  from  conclusive,  may  be 
adduced.  "We  maintain,"  they  say,  "  that  the  sjnritual  reign 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  is  a  proposition  in  itself  altogether 
unintelligible,  and  from  the  Scriptures  altogether  indefensible." 
P.  380.  Yet  the  manhood  of  Jesus  never  was  separated  from 
the  eternal  Word,  nor  ever  can  be.  "  We  assert  that  there  has 
never  been  on  earth  a  visible  kingdom  without  a  visible  king." 
P.  200.  Yet,  if  the  Church  is  his  kingdom,  there  is  in  a  visible 
Church  a  visible  kingdom,  without  a  visible  king  on  earth.  Nor 
was  the  true  king  of  the  old  theocracy  visible,  for  no  man  hath 
seen  him  at  any  time,  or  can  see. 

But  they  add,  "  God  himself  swore  unto  David  that  he  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  David's  throne  according  to  tlie  jlesli.'" 
P.  198.  "  David's  throne  must  bo  in  heaven  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  David  must  be  God  Almighty.  For  Christ  is  now  sat  down 
upon  the  throne  of  his  Father."  "If  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
already  come,  the  ivill  of  Grod  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven; 
the  first  part  of  the  Lord's  prayer  has  thus  been  answered,  and 
it  must  be  superseded  by  praise."     P.  198.     "Will  any  venture 
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to  affirm  that  Christ  in  heaven  now  sits  on  the  throne  of  David  ? 
If  so,  are  they  prepared  to  admit  that  the  disembodied  spirit  of 
David  is  God  the  Father"  ?  P.  208.  ''David  was  never  Lord 
of  the  Church,  but  Christ  is."     P.  216. 

Now,  these  literaHsts  must  themselves  admit  that  figure 
begins  somewhere.  If  not,  let  them  tell  us  where  the  identical 
throne  of  David  is  kept.  It  would  be  worth  sending  to  the 
grand  exhibition  at  Paris,  if  it  could  be  found.  They  must 
admit  that  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  David  must  mean  simply  to 
be  his  successor  in  regal  power.  In  this  sense,  Solomon  sat  on 
David's  throne,  when  he  was  walking,  or  riding  in  his  chariot,  or 
superintending  the  planting  of  his  gardens,  or  the  construction 
of  his  pools  of  water,  all  the  while  being  king  and  ruler. 
Again,  is  God's  throne  a  material  throne?  Christ  is  a  man,  with 
a  material  body.  As  God,  he  has  supreme  dominion  in  his  own 
right.  When  it  is  jw^id  that  he  is  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  in  heaven,  Avhat  is  meant,  but  that  in  his  thean- 
thropic  nature,  which  he  did  not  possess  till  he  became  incarnate, 
he  exercises  divine  authority  and  rule  as  Mediator  and  King  of 
saints?  He  bore  that  human  nature  which  came  through  his 
mother  from  the  loins  of  David  into  the  heavens,  and,  invested, 
as  he  is,  with  that  nature,  sits  on  his  Father's  throne.  In  the 
same  thcanthropic  nature,  for  in  no  other  can  he,  he  sits  on  the 
throne  of  David. 

There  are  two  considerations  of  which  we  must  never  lose 
sight.  One,  that  by  what  is  known  in  theology  as  the  commu- 
nicatio  idiomatiim,  the  properties  of  both  natures  united  in  the 
divine  person  of  Christ,-  are  ascribed  to  him  by  whatsoever  name 
that  person  is  designated.  The  properties  and  actings  of  one 
nature  are  affirmed  of  his  person  when  it  is  denominated  from 
the  other.  Thomas,  looking  in  admiring  love  on  his  human 
form,  says  to  him  and  of  him,  "My  Lord  and  my  God!''  And 
Paul  says  of  the  "Lord  of  glory,"  that  he  "was  crucified.''  In 
liis  human  nature,  as  the  Son  of  man,  he  was  the  son  of  David, 
and  when  the  son  of  David  is  enthroned,  it  is  on  his  father's 
throne ;  in  his  divine  nature,  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  when  he 
is  enthroned,  it  is   on   the  throne  of  God.     But  the  throne  on 
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which  the  Son  of  God  is  c/zthroned  is  the  mediatorial  throne 
which  he  occupies,  hoth  as  the  son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  throne  of  David  on  which  he  sits  is  thus  thd  throne  of 
David,  and  also  the  throne  of  God.  And  David  is  not  in  this 
^vay  made  God  the  Father,  nor  God  the  Father  David.  The 
passage  misquoted  from  Acts  ii.,  does  not  ^ay  that  Christ  was  to 
sit  on  David's  throne  according  to  the  flesh,  but  that  "0/  the 
fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ 
to  sit  on  his  [David's]  throne."  "For  David  is  not  ascended 
into  the  heavens,"  "but  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  both 
Lord  and  Christ."  David  was  the  Lord's  anointed  Messiah,  or 
Christ;  and  Jesus,  his  son,  is  also  the  Lord's  anointed  Messiah, 
or  Christ,  as  being  the  son  of  David  who  was  promised. 

The  other  point  of  consideration  has  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  a  tt/pe.  Between  a  type  and  its  antitype  there  must 
Idc  an  analogy,  but  not  an  identity.  TherqAiiust  be  more  in  the 
antitype  than  in  the  type.  This  has  been  remarked  from  Chrys- 
ostom  down.  It  is  also  the  fact,  that  things  can  be  affii'med  of 
the  type  which  are  literally  true  only  of  the  antitype,  and  the 
reverse.  When  Paul  savs  of  Melchizedek  that  he  was  without 
father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  begin- 
ning of  daj^s  nor  end  of  life,  these  attributes  could  be  affirmed 
in  their  proper  sense  only  of  the  antitype,  Christ.  There  is 
ascribed  to  the  Messiah  what  was  literally  true  only  of  David, 
and  of  David  what  was  literally  true  only  of  Christ.  If  Christ 
was  to  sit  on  David's  throne,  and  David's  throne  was  a  visible 
one  on  the  earth,  it  does  not  follow  that  Christ's  shall  be  in  the 
same  sense  a  visible  one,  with  Cheretliites  and  Pclethites  waiting 
iiround  it  as  liis  body-guard ;  nor  when  it  is  said  that  David  shall 
never  want  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  and  that  his  seed  shall  be 
multiplied  as  the  host  of  heaven  and  the  sand  of  the  sea,  does  it 
follow  that  David's  family,  now  utterly  lost  and  commingled  in 
the  Jewish  race,  shall  emerge  again,  and  his  kingdom  be  re- 
established in  any  of  these  persons,  as  it  was  before.  By  med- 
itating on  these  things,  a  mind  open  to  conviction  can  easily  see 
that  those  who  do  not  yet  believe  in  the  personal  visible  reign 
of  Christ  on   the  earth  in  the  millennial  day,  have  reason  on 
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their  side.  They  can  see,  since  Christ  could  not  become  Christ, 
nor  be  raised  to  the  mediatorial  throne  till  he  became  the  son  of 
David,  how  he  could  make  a  distinction  between  his  mediatorial 
throne,  his  government  exercised  as  Mediator,  and  his  Fatliers 
throne,  the  government  of  Grod  absolute,  not  exercised  through 
the  Mediator,  and  how  he  could  promise  to  him  that  overcometh 
that  he  shall  reign  with  him  as  co-regent  and  judge,  in  that 
modified  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  creature  to  put  forth 
his  efforts  in  the  line  of  his  Creator's  royal  agency,  and  have 
the  honors  which  his  Redeemer  has  gained  reflected  back  upon 
himself.  For  if  the  redeemed  and  glorified  saints  are  to  be  co- 
regents,  they  are  also  to  be  priests  with  Christ.  Rev.  i.  6 ;  v. 
10 ;  XX.  6.  What  portion  of  his  sacerdotal  work  can  they 
literally  share  ?  Is  it  his  atoning  and  interceding  work  ?  If  the 
latter,  whom  will  they  intercede  for  when  the  number  of  Grod's 
elect  are  gathered  in  ?  For  they  are  to  be  priests,  as  well  as 
kings,  forever.  These  writers  say  that  ''as  the  priestly  and 
kingly  offices  of  Melchizedek  were  exercised  in  the  same  sphere, 
so  Christ  must  be  literally  a  king  where  he  was  literally  a 
priest,"  and  therefore  must  reign  as  king  in  this  lower  sphere 
of  earth.  But  as  a  royal  priest,  he  has  passed  into  the  heavens, 
and  as  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  intercedes  for  us 
there,  where  he  also  reigns  as  king,  and  as  David's  "greater 
Son."  Nor,  though  we  believe  that  his  kingdom  has  come,  does 
it  at  all  prevent  us  from  offering  the  petition,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come."  His  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  living  subjects,  an  immense 
army.  Its  vanguard  has  reached  their  destination  ;  not  till  the 
last  of  God's  chosen  ones  have  emerged  into  being,  and  been 
glorified,  will  it  have  fully  come.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  the 
prayer  of  every  age,  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  book  before  us,  Christ,  when 
he  comes,  is  to  have  his  metropolis  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  the  great  King.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  will  always  confine  his  personal  presence  to  that  metropolis. 
Since  he  is  visible,  and  has  a  material  form,  we  may  suppose 
that  there  will  be  some  visible  material  modes  by  which  he  will 
make  his  royal  progress  from  place  to  place.     Say  they,  "  The 
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nations  too,  (probably  by  their  representatives,)  will  flow  to  the 
metropolis,  or  multitudes  go,  as  wave  follows  wave,  to  see  the 
king  in  his  beauty."  Pp.  219,  348.  On  this  occasion,  too, 
sacrifices  will  be  offered  in  the  temple  which  will  then  be  there. 
Pp.  253,  263.  And  we  would  ask,  (for  these  authors  have  not 
expressly  declared  their  opinion,)  who  is  the  Prince,  on  their 
theory  of  interpretation,  who  is  to  rule  over  the  land,  and  to 
have  sons ;  to  have  reserved  for  him  the  central  portion  of  the 
holy  land,  next  the  Levites;  to  go  in  through  the  east  gate 
reserved  expressly  for  him,  to  worship,  to  eat  bread  before  the 
Lord,  and  to  offer  his  burnt-offering  and  his  meat-offering?  In 
chap,  xxxvii.  25,  David  is  declared  to  be  " tKeir  Prince  forever;" 
also,  in  chap,  xxxiv.  24,  and  in  Daniel  ix.  25,  we  read  of  Mes- 
siah the  Prince,  who,  in  chap,  xii.,  is  called  Michael,  the  Great 
Prince,  and,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Prince  of  Life,  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Is  he  also  to  offer  mnemonic, 
eucharistic,  and  symbolical  offerings  in  the  millennial  times  ?  The 
book  is  silent  on  this  point,  and  we  pass  on. 

"  The  apostles,"  under  the  Prince,  we  suppose,  "will  rule  over 
the  twelve  tribes."  P.  242.  And  the  glorified  co-regents  of 
Immanuel  will  reign  over  the  nations,  together  with  the  saints 
alive  upon  the  earth  at  his  coming,  who  will  be  transformed  and 
changed  from  mortal  to  immortal,  though  the  risen  saints  will 
be  more  exalted,  and  have  a  more -extensive  sway. 

Rev.  XX.  4-6  says  nothing  of  the  resurrection  of  any  thing 
but  the  souls  of  martyrs,  and  it  is  said  of  them  that  they  lived 
and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  This  has  commonly 
been  believed  to  be  a  resurrection,  not  of  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs,  but  of  their  spirits.  For  how  can  the  living  of  souls 
mean  the  literal  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  and  where  else  in 
the  Scriptures  is  a  literal  resurrection  spoken  of  in  such  terms  ? 
And  since  souls  are  immortal  and  never  are  extinct,  and  these 
souls  are  not  in  spiritual  death,  what  can  their  liviyig  be  but  the 
reviving  of  their  spirit  to  live  and  reign  in  other  saints,  as  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  lived  in  John  the  Baptist;  exerting 
its  influence  in  connexion  with  Christ's  spiritual  energy  and 
providential  government  over  the  earth  during  the  millennium  ? 
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At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  idiomatic  use  of  the 
word  souls  to  which  these  writers  refer.  To  them  it  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  glorified  saints  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  millennium,  concurrent  with  which  is  the 
transformation  of  the  saints  living  on  earth  at  that  time,  all  of 
whom  will  be  co-regents  with  Christ.  A  vast  multitude  of 
contemporary  kings,  especially  if  all  those  who  die  in  infancy  are 
saved,  and  should  reign  with  them !  Yet  they  will  reign  over . 
the  nations.  How  the  literal  government  of  these  literal  kings 
is  to  be  administered,  whether  the  earth  is  to  be  partitioned  out 
among  them,  and  each  rule  over  an  infinitesimal  district,  or  they 
are  to  be  constituted  an  immense  college  of  kings,  whom  the 
earthly  sovereigns  are  to  consult  when  needful,  we  might  well 
doubt.  These  writers  take  the  latter  and  more  rational  of  these 
hypotheses. 

Of  one  thing  they  are  certain  (?)  that  Christ  will  also,  at  that 
time,  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire,  to  those  on  earth 
who  are  his  enemies ;  that  the  day  of  judgment  will  then  begin 
and  cover  the  whole  millennial  period ;  that  the  anti-Christian 
powers  will  be  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  (p.  271) ;  that  these  anti-Christian  powers  are  the 
hierarchical  establishments  of  Christendom,  whether  in  Italy, 
France,  Russia,  or  England ;  Papal  and  Protestant  alike ;  all  of 
whom  are  the  "Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of 
Harlots  and  Abominations  of  the  Earth."  We  too,  if  this 
parousia  should  only  come  upon  us  noiv,  will  be  swept  away,  for 
"  the  part  which  pastors  and  people  of  all  denominations  below 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  have  played  in  the  atrocious  rebellion  of 
the  South,  is  a  sad  stain  upon  our  American  Christianity. 
History  will  show  that  this  rebelhon  has  been  largely  indebted 
to  the  spirit  and  influences  of  Southern  pulpits.  Such  the  state 
of  the  visible  Church  is  about  to  be.  When  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh,  will  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?"  P.  277.  We  are 
beginning  to  be  much  alarmed  in  very  deed.  Will  the  three 
thousand  clerical  petitioners  of  the  North,  we  anxiously  ask, 
will  the  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  preachers  there,  who, 
actuated  apparently  by  bitter  political  hate,  have  been  hounding 
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on  the  late  cruel  war,  and,  abusing  their  mission  as  ministers  of 
peace,  have  been  doing  their  best,  in  effect  if  not  in  intent,  to 
destroy  the  government  as  left  us  by  our  Revolutionary  sires, — 
will  they  all  "  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
€ye,"  and  made  co-regents  on  this  renovated  earth,  and  W'e  de- 
stroyed ? 

But  the  time  is  not  yet.  These  anti-Christian  powers  wdll  be 
found  embodied  at  that  day  under  the  Beast,  which  symbolizes 
the  rulers  of  the  ten  kingdoms  who  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High ;  the  false  prophets,  i.  e.  Popery,  and  other  Anti- 
christs. All  will  be  led  on  by  the  Man  of  Sin,  who  is  yet  to 
arise;  who  will  be  a  Jew,  a  false  Messiah;  and  "whom  the 
Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 

The  evangelized  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  shall  be  living 
when  Christ  has  come,  shall  then  be  judged  (Math.  xxv.  31 — 46) 
in  the  several  territories  where  they  reside,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  resisted  him  will  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire,  into 
which  Satan  and  his  angels  will  eventually  be  hurled.  But 
previous  to  this,  seized  and  bound  by  the  holy  angels  at  the 
command  of  Christ,  and  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit,  these  shall 
be  there  imprisoned  till  the  thousand  years  are  accomplished. 
Meanwhile,  "  the  nations  unevangclized  at  Christ's  coming, 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  w^th  their 
unglorified  rulers,  are  to  be  the  subjects  over  whom  the  glorified 
saints,  under  Christ,  are  to  reign."     P.  331. 

It  is  not  our  duty  to  reconcile  these  particulars  with  what  is 
said  on  page  144,  in  reference  to  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  as  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  being  reserved  unto  fire;  when  "the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  shall 
melt  Avith  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  be  burned  up."  The  passing  away  of  the  heavens  is 
there  explained  to  be  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  furious 
tempest  and  roaring  tornado,  rushing  over  and  around  the  earth. 
The  elements  melting  w^ith  fervent  heat,  is  the  fusing  of  mineral 
matter  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  is  sent  forth,  as  occasion 
requires,  by  volcanic  eruption,  burning  up  the  works  of  men  and 
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destroying  "the  grossly  wicked," — discriminating  lava,  there- 
fore, which  seeks  out  the  objects  of  divine  vengeance,  and  does 
not,  as  now,  burn  up  the  righteous  and  wicked  together.  The 
earth  meanwhile  will  be  renovated,  and  inhabited  by  happy 
nations,  who  shall  multiply  and  increase,  not  for  one  thousand 
literal,  but  for  one  thousand  symbolic  years,  i.  e.  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years,  upon  its  surface.  P.  230. 
A  prodigious  population  will  therefore  teem  upon  the  earth,  for 
there  will  be  no  more  death,  they  "  will  still  live  in  the  natural 
body."  And  since  not  much  is  to  be  expected  from  missionary 
labors,  (pp.  292 — 357,)  and  there  will  be  a  large  unevangelized 
population  to  begin  with,  our  poor  globe  must  become  as  thickly 
peopled  all  over  as  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  London ;  and 
how  can  these  "natural  bodies"  be  fed,  unless  it  shall  every  day 
rain  down  manna  from  heaven  !  It  is  indeed  said,  (p.  355,)  that 
though  these  bodies  are  still  "mortal,"  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of 
life  will  "cure  their  mortality;"  but  will  it  be  food  and  medicine 
alike  ? 

But  after  the  one  thousand  symbolic  years  are  over,  Satan  is 
to  be  loosed  and  go  abroad  and  deceive  the  nations.  How  he 
can  do  this  is,  they  say,  as  easy  to  be  conceived  as  how  he  could 
deceive  our  first  parents  in  the  garden.  Those  born  in  the 
millennium  are  born  in  original  sin,  but  are  sanctified  from  the 
womb.  P.  360.  But  for  ourselves,  we  see  quite  a  diJQficulty, 
which  these  brethren  must  also  see,  if  they  have  not  forgotten 
their  Calvinistic  faith,  and  that  they  have  not,  we  may  well 
beheve,  for  "millenarians  are  strongly  orthodox  on  the  doctrines 
of  grace."  P.  126.  Is  any  one  saved  who  is  born  in  sin,  except 
as  he  is  represented  in  the  second  Adam,  and  justified  by  his 
righteousness  ?  "  It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that 
condemneth?  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?" 
Is  the  act  of  justification  ever  recalled,  or  do  the  saints  not 
persevere  unto  eternal  life  ?  Shall  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  be 
sacrificed  to  carry  out  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  ? 

Nevertheless  they  say  Satan  and  his  angels  shall  deceive  the 
nations,  Gog  and  Magog;  that  is,  Russia  in  Asia  and  Europe,  now 
put  for  the  more  distant  nations  of  the  earth;  these  will  join  in 
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furious  battle  "with  the  saints,  and  will  be  vanquished ;  and  the 
devil  that  deceived  them  will  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  where  the  beast,  and  false  prophet,  and  the  impenitent 
of  the  evangelized  nations  that  were  alive  at  Christ's  coming, 
already  are.  Then  will  come  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked 
dead,  (Rev.  xx.  11 — 15,)  who  will  be  judged  and  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,  and  "the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  forever 
and  ever." 

After  all  this,  ^'the  heavenly  state  shall  again  invest  the 
earthly  pZa(?e  of  man's  habitation.  The  world  shall  again  be 
pronounced  vert/  good.  All  creation  shall  shine  in  her  pristine 
glory."  As  if  our  capacious  earth  were  not  sufficiently  peopled 
by  teeming  myriads  during  the  millennium  before,  and  as  if  our 
Saviour  had  not  said  that  "in  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven,"  "  man  regenerated  shall  realise  the  second  publication 
of  the  original  command,  '  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  have  dominion.'  Generation  after  generation  of 
a  holy  and  happy  race  shall  multiply  forever  and  ever ;  all  saved, 
all  rescued.  This  will  be  the  unspeakably  glorious  result  of  the 
atonement,  whose  blessed  Author,  in  the  midst  of  them,  shall  see 
of  the  '  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied ;'  and  the  world  of 
God's  workmanship  repaired,  and  set  a  going  as  at  first,  shall 
roll  on  forever,  amid  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."     P.  375. 

This  is  indeed  an  amazing  scheme,  and  this  is  that  certain 
result  which  is  wrought  out  by  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures ! 

We  had  intended  to  show  how  the  ordinary  view  of  prophecy, 
viz.,  that  in  its  several  progressive  periods,  the  costume  in  which 
it  is  clothed  is  taken  from  preexisting  states  of  the  Church, — as, 
for  example,  from  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed, 
especially  respecting  the  promised  land ;  from  the  deliverance 
out  of  Egypt  ;  from  the  institution  of  the  law  with  its  ritual ; 
from  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom ;  from  the  period  of  the 
restoration  ;  and  from  the  advenf.  of  Christ ;  how  this  gives  a 
general  figurative  air  to  almost  the  tvhole  of  prophecy,  under  the 
influence  of  which  specific  figures  are  in  their  measure  modified. 
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When  we  add  to  this  that,  by  divine  arrangement,  the  precedent 
events  of  each  dispensation  are,  to  a  large  extent,  types  and 
adumbrations  of  those  which  are  to  follow,  we  have  diiferent 
elements  of  interpretation  for  the  Bible  from  any  that  are  found 
in  any  other  writing  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  literature. 
Even  these  writers  feel  it.  They  do  not  expect  David  to  arise 
from  the  dead  and  figure  in  these  future  scenes,  though  this  is 
more  often  predicted  t"han  the  reappearance  of  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite — a  fair  break-down,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  their  theory.  They 
quote  with  much  zest  the  anecdote  related  by  McNeill,  who 
says  that  "after  discussing  this  subject  with  an  evangelical  cler- 
gyman, who  denied  my  (his)  millenarian  views,  I  (he)  ceased  to 
occupy  the  defensive  position,  and  asked  him  his  view  of  several 
passages  of  Scripture  which  are  the  turning  points  of  the  whole 
debate.  The  substance  of  his  reply,  on  each  of  these  occasions, 
was:  The  jjassage  is  vert/  important;  very  important^  indeed; 
hut  I  have  not  made  iip  my  mind  as  to  its  meaning .'" 

No  man  should  be  inattentive  to  any  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Yet  we  are  not  sure  that  the  clergyman  was  not  the  wiser 
and  humbler  man  of  the  two.  To  pronounce  dogmatically  on 
the  minute  import  of  prophecy  before  its  fulfilment,  has  never 
been  attended  with  happy  results  on  either  the  temper  or  piety 
of  men.  To  ascertain  its  general  drift,  to  receive  its  abundant 
consolations,  and  the  grand  doctrinal  truths  it  always  implies, 
are  of  immediate  and  constant  use  to  the  people  of  God  in  every 
age.  The  most  sealed  book  of  all  the  Scriptures,  the  Apocalypse 
of  John,  has  most  sustained  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  every  age 
succeeding  it,  consoled  it  in  adversity,  and  given  it  some  of  its 
most  certain  assurances  of  its  final  victory,  and  eternal  blessed- 
ness, while  its  specific  predictions  have  been  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery. 


Ucce  Deus.     Essays  on  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ. 
With  Controversial  Notes  on    ^'Ecce  Homo.''     Boston:  Ro- 
berts Brotheiis  :  1867  :  pp.  363,  16mo. 
This  work  owes  its  origin  confessedly  to  "Ecce  Homo,"  but 

it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  far  abler  work  ;  and  a  much  better  book, 
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though  by  no  means  altogether  sound.  The  author  is  unknown 
to  us.  He  has  a  high  admiration  for  the  writer  whose  work  he 
especially  controverts;  says  that  he  has  *^' rendered  inexpressible 
service  to  the  cause  of  free  religious  inquiry  by  his  magnificently 
intellectual  discussions  of  fundamental  truth;"  and  returns  him 
thanks  "for  the  intellectual  stimulus  and  moral  inspiration  which 
he  has  derived  from  a  repeated  perusal  of  its  instructive  and 
stimulating  pages."  P.  318.  But  this  work  is  intended  to  be, 
and  it  is,  a  complete  and  tHumphant  reply  to  the  errors  of  that 
one  respecting  the  true  and  proper  Deity  of  Christ,  and  also  his 
atonement  for  sin.  It  is  indeed  a  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  argument  for  the  truth  of  those  great  and  fundamental 
Christian  doctrines.  And  this  is  one  result  of  the  pubhcation  of 
that  shallow  but  dangerous  book.  Out  of  evil,  good  has  thus 
been  educed.  ^'■Ecce  liomo,  Behold  the  man!"  has  led  to  the 
answering  outcry,  '■^  Ucce  Deus,  Behold  the  God!" — an  answer- 
ing outcry,  uttered  in  a  yet  more  eloquent  style,  with  greater 
beauty  of  language,  and  more  remarkable  richness,  and  vigor, 
and  originality  of  thought.  Both  of  these  terms,  '"' JEcce  Jiomo" 
and  ^'■JEece  Deus,"  express  truth — that  is,  each  expresses  half 
the  truth.  Put  them  together,  '^Ucce  Deus  Jiomo,"  and  you  tell 
the  full  truth  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  And  then,  if, 
with  Anselm,  you  will  inquire  '^Cur  Deus  Jiomo?''  the  proper 
answer  will  present  the  whole  truth  respecting  his  ivorJc. 

The  author  of  this  book  says  that  "in  reading  'Ecce  homo,'' 
our  chief  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  author  did 
not  recognise  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation."  P.  347.  Be- 
sides this  great  central  truth,  as  it  includes  both  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  and  his  atonement,  that  work  also  discards  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  On 
all  these  questions,  except  the  last  one,  Ecce  Deus  is  sound. 
We  can  recall  now  nothing  to  object  to  on  these  questions,  but 
very  much  to  admire,  and  which  is  suited  to  edify.  Respecting 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  book  abounds  with  most  striking 
and  cogent  argumentation  and  appeal.  It  contains  many  pas- 
sages and  even  whole  chapters  of  unsurpassed  force  and  beauty, 
setting  forth  this  great  truth.     The  same  may  be  said  to  some 
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extent  concerning  the  atonement.  As  to  inspiration,  we  do 
not  know  that  the  English  language  contains  anything  finer 
than  almost  all  of  the  second  and  third  chapters,  on  "  The 
Written  Word."  Yet  sometimes  we  cannot  accept  his  state- 
ments on  this  point.  Moreover,  he  is  very  much  against  creeds, 
as  appears  on  pages  33,  86-9,  122-5,  and  131.  But  his  chapter 
These  Sayings  of  Mine,"  is  most  excellent,  and  so  also 


xiii.,  on 


a  r 


is  chapter  xiv.,  on  "Eternal  Punishments."  The  author,  also,  is 
by  no  means  ashamed  to  profess  his  belief  that  there  is  a  personal 
devil,  man's  great  and  terrible  enemy,  and  also  a  dreadful  hell. 

But  if  the  book  is  sound  in  its  Theology,  using  that  term  in  its 
restricted  sense,  as  referring  to  the  Godhead,  it  certainly  can 
not  be  so  accepted  by  us,  as  to  its  Anthropology.  The  author  is 
neither  Arian,  Socinian,  nor  Unitarian ;  but  it  will  hardly  be 
claimed  that  he  is  not  Pelagian  or  Arminian.  The  proofs  of  this 
allegation  may  be  found  on  pages  15,  31-34,  40,  102,  116,  117. 
Indeed,  he  expressly  disclaims  being  a  Calvinist  on  page  292. 
And  yet,  Avith  magnanimous  frankness,  he  utters  his  admiration,  on 
the  next  page,  of  the  Calvinistic  devotion  to  true  ideas  of  liberty. 

This  author  could  not  have  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  such 
high  commendation  of  Ecce  Homo,  had  he  been  a  perfectly  sound 
thinker  himself. 

Did  our  space  admit  of  it,  we  should  like  to  copy  the  beautiful 
passages  on  pp.  72 — 76,  on  the  "Mighty  Works  of  Christ;"  the 
humiliating  yet  just  picture  of  the  present  weakness  of  the 
Church,  on  pages  152 — 4 ;  the  admirable  contrast  of  the  Galilean 
peasant  as  a  teacher,  with  the  Greek  philosophers,  pages  192 — 
196  ;  and  the  touching  account  of  our  Lord's  behavior  to  Simon 
Peter  after  his  resurrection,  pages  312 — 14. 


The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan;  and  Syria's  Holy  Places.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "Five  Years  in  Damas- 
cus," "Murray's  Hand-Book  for  Syria  and  Palestine,"  "The 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels,"  etc.  New  York  :  T.  Nelson  & 
Sons,  137  Grand-street.  1867. 
One  hardly  knows  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  the  author 

of  so  delightful  a  book  is  announced  as  the  writer  of  so  many 
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others.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  imagine  that  there 
are  more  to  enjoy ;  and  on-  the  other,  that  exquisite  pleasure 
which  is  due  to  the  feeling  that  the  book  has  grown,  instead  of 
being  made,  is  damaged  more  or  less  by  the  knowledge  that  so 
many  have  been  made.  Part  of  the  difficulty  disappears,  how- 
ever, when  we  learn  that  so  large  a  part  of  Mr.  Porter's  life  has 
been  spent  among  these  scenes,  and  that  this  book  is  simply  a 
handful  of  choice  excerpts  from  his  diaries. 

It  is  thus  not  exactly  like  any  other  of  the  countless  w^orks  on 
Palestine  and  its  adjacencies  which  have  been  poured  upon  us 
from  every  quarter  and  of  every  spirit — from  Robinson's  "Re- 
searches" to  Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus."  It  perhaps  more  nearly 
resembles  "The  Land  and  The  Book,"  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  but  the 
differences  between  them  are  marked  and  large. 

They  have  topics  in  common,  but  each  has  also  topics  peculiar. 
The  one  is  a  systematic  geographical  progress  through  "  The 
Land,"  and  a  travelling  commentary  on  all  of  "  The  Book"  that 
proves  germane  to  the  places  and  incidents  of  the  journey.  It 
is  the  ripe  fruit  of  twenty  years  of  study  and  incident,  full  of 
learning,  fresh,  vivacious,  devout.  The  other  is  a  choice  bouquet; 
has  no  learned  discussions,  no  set  attempt  to  instruct,  no  system 
at  all,  but  to  show  you  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  remind  you, 
most  aptly  and  briefly,  of  what  the  prophets  have  said  in  the 
premises. 

But,  to  pass  at  once  by  many  minor  matters,  the  vital  differ- 
ence lies  in  tlie  manner  of  presenting  the  theme.  One  maps  and 
catalogues  most  faithfully  all  he  has  gathered ;  and  you  read 
with  instruction  and  gratitude  what  he  is  ready  and  most  able 
to  teach.  The  other  leads  you  to  a  sort  of  magic  window,  and 
you  see  the  landscape,  while  he  talks  a  moment,  feelingly,  natu- 
rally, and  in  admirable  taste,  of  the  scene  you  are  gazing  upon, 
and  tlie  microscopic  accuracy  of  the  history  delivered  before- 
hand by  God's  messengers.  In  a  word,  in  the  one  case  you 
have  "Views  of  the  Holy  Land,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Porter;"  in 
the  other,  "The  Holy  Land,  as  seen  by  Dr.  Thompson." 

The  style  of  the  book  before  us  is  pellucid,  fluent,  quiet,  manly; 
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not  compact,  but  a  traveller's  style  cannot  be  compact  without 
the  sacrifice  of  more  important  virtues.  His  power  of  sketching 
by  words  is  singularly  high.  We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
ride  through  Lebanon  with  a  strangely  vivid  sense  of  having 
heard  the  roar  of  waterfalls,  and  watched  the  glimmer  of  far-off 
castles,  and  smelled  the  perfume  of  vines  and  groves. 

The  electrotypes  are  of  that  description  for  which  "Nelson  & 
Sons"  have  for  some  years  been  so  distinguished.  They  are 
peculiarly,  and  therefore  of  course  faultily,  tinted ;  but  the  reJdef 
is  such,  that  it  irresistibly  suggests  the  stereoscope  as  the  only 
means  by  which  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  great  fault  of  the  book — and  it  is  a  very  serious  one, 
indeed  unpardonable — is  the  lack  of  maps.  No  book  of  the  sort 
requires  them  more ;  and  yet  it  has  not  one.  We  have  found 
none  so  beautiful  and  satisfactory,  wdiich  can  be  procured  at 
moderate  rate,  as  those  in  Kitto's  "  Scripture  Lands."  And 
we  would  take  this  occasion  heartily  to  recommend  those  maps, 
as  a  companion,  not  only  to  this  work,  but  to  the  Scripture 
itself. 

Passing  now  to  the  subjects  treated  here,  we  find  a  region 
almost  absolutely  unknown  before,  viz.,  Bashan,  occupying  the 
first  pages.  And  really,  Mr.  Porter's  protest,  that  he  is  not 
borrowing  from  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  is  not  inap- 
propriate. His  story  is  of  cities,  whose  houses,  built  four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  uninhabited  for  the  last  four  or  five  hundred 
years — a  century  or  tAVO  seems  to  make  no  difference — are 
habitable  still.  Even  doors  and  windows  are  there,  in  place. 
The  mere  wonder,  however,  is  exchanged  for  deep  interest,  almost 
awe,  at  such  reverend  antiquity,  when  the  "giant  cities"  are 
described.     Here  is  Mr.  P.'s  first  sight  of  them  : 

"  'Is  there  any  spot,'  I  asked  of  an  Arab  at  my  side,  'where 
we  could  get  shelter  from  the  rain  V  '  There  is  a  house  ready 
for  you,'  he  answered.  'A  house!  Is  there  a  house  here?' 
'Hundreds  of  them;  this  is  the  town  of  Burak.'  We  were  con- 
ducted up  a  rugged  winding  path,  which  seemed,  so  far  as  we 
could  make  out  in  the  dark,  and  by  the  motion  of  our  horses, 
to  be  something  like  a  ruinous  staircase.  At  length  the  dark 
outline  of  high  walls  began  to    appear   against  the   sky,  and 
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presently  we  entered  a  paved  street.  Here  we  were  told  to 
dismount  and  give  our  horses  to  the  servants.  An  Arab  struck 
a  light,  and,  inviting  us  to  follow,  passed  through  a  low,  gloomy 
door  into  a  spacious  chamber. 

"  I  looked  with  no  little  interest  round  the  apartment  of  which 
we  had  taken  such  unceremonious  possession ;  but  the  light  was 
so  dim,  and  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor,  so  black,  that  I  could  make 
out  nothing  satisfactorily.  Getting  a  torch  from  one  of  the 
servants,  I  lighted  it,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  mysterious 
mansion ;  for,  though  drenched  with  rain,  and  wearied  with  a 
twelve  hours'  ride,  I  could  not  rest.  I  felt  such  an  excitement 
as  I  had  never  before  experienced.  I  could  scarcely  believe  in 
the  reality  of  what  I  saw,  and  what  I  heard  from  my  guides, 
in  reply  to  Wy  eager  questions.  The  house  seemed  to  have 
undergone  littfe- change  since  the  time  its  old  master  left  it ; 
and  yet  the  thick  nitrous  crust  on  the  floor  showed  that  it  had 
been  deserted  for  long  ages.  The  walls  were  perfect,  nearly  five 
feet  thick,  built  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stones,  without  lime  or 
cement  of  any  kind.  The  roof  Avas  formed  of  large  slabs  of  the 
same  black  basalt,  lying  as  regularly,  and  jointed  as  closely,  as 
if  the  workmen  had  only  just  completed  them.  They  measured 
twelve  feet  in  length,  eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  six  inches  in 
thickness.  The  ends  rested  on  a  plain  stone  cornice,  projecting 
about  a  foot  from  each  side  wall.  The  chamber  w^as  twenty  feet 
long,  twelve  wide,  and  ten  high.  The  outer  door  was  a  slab  of 
stone,  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  four  wide,  and  eight  inches 
thick.  It  hung  upon  pivots  formed  of  projecting  parts  of  the 
slab,  working  in  sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold ;  and  though 
so  massive,  I  was  able  to  open  and  shut  it  with  ease.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  was  a  small  window  with  a  stone  shutter.  An 
inner  door,  also  of  stone,  but  of  finer  workmanship,  and  not 
quite  so  heavy  as  the  outer,  admitted  to  a  chamber  of  the  same 
size  and  appearance.  From  it,  a  much  larger  door  communi- 
cated with  a  third  chamber,  to  which  there  was  a  descent  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps.  This  was  a  spacious  hall,  equal  in  width 
to  the  two  rooms,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twenty 
high.  A  semicircular  arch  was  thrown  across  it,  supporting  the 
stone  roof;  and  a  gate  so  large  that  camels  could  pass  in  and 
out,  opened  on  the  street.  The  gate  was  of  stone,  and  in  its 
place ;  but  some  rubbish  had  accumulated  on  the  threshold,  and 
it  appeared  to  have  been  open  for  ages."     Pp.  25,  26,  27. 

It  seems  clear,  from  the  mention  of  the  arch,  and  a  Greek 
inscription   on   the  lintel  of  the  gateway,  "  and  which  bears  a 
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date  apparently  equivalent  to  the  year  B.  C.  306,"  that  this 
latter  hall  is,  so  to  speak,  a  modern  addition  of  two  thousand 
years  ago,  to  the  otherwise  ancient  mansion  ;  itself  a  veritable 
''giant's  den." 

It  is  time,  however,  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  repeated 
reference  to  "giants"  is  not  merely  picturesque  ;  it  is  historical- 

«  

ly  appropriate.  Bashan  is  the  veritable  country  of  the  Rephaim, 
(Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  tDeut.  iii.  10-14 ;  Num.  xxi.  33-35,)  and  of  Og, 
their  descendant,  with  his  bedstead  of  iron  thirteen  feet  long. 
Edrei,  Salchah,  Bozrah,  and  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  are  all  to  be 
identified  by  their  names,  and  scanned  by  living  eyes  in  this  age. 
The  villages  that  Jair  built,  the  cities  that  Joshua  took,  and  that 
Chedorlaomer  plundered  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  endure  to  this 
day!  There  are  the  images  of  Astarte  of  the  double  horn  or 
crescent — ^Ashteroth  Karnaim — after  whom  their  oldest  city  was 
named  ;  there  are  the  coins,  stamped  with  her  effigy  ;  transport- 
ing us  across  forty  centuries,  back  to  perhaps  the  oldest  idol- 
worship  this  side  of  the  flood. 

There  still  are  the  "oaks,"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6,)  the  "pastures," 
(Jer.  i.  19,)  the  "fatlings  of  Bashan,"  (Ezek.  xxxix.  18.)  The 
glorious  mountains,  (Ps.  Ixviii.  15,)  clothed  in  forests,  the  ex- 
uberant plains,  rejoicing  in  their  flocks  and  harvests — but  snatch- 
ing only  a  precarious  joy  in  all  their  abundance,  because  of  the 
Arab  plunderers  who  from  time  immemorial  have  laid  waste  the 
noble  fields  they  cannot  hold — all  these  are  there.  There  is 
Argob,  the  eyrie  and  shelter  now,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Absalom,  of  refugees  and  outlaws ;  the  stronghold  of  the  Gesh- 
urites  ("bridge-people,"  because  the  Jordan  was  bridged  in  their 
country,  for  the  great  northeastern  highway)  ;  whose  immense 
populousness  amid  parched,  treeless,  verdureless,  almost  water- 
less mountains,  bore,  and  still  bears  witness  to  the  stormy, 
barbarous  temper  of  people  and  institutions. 

It  is  of  Argob,  whose  boundaries,  being  marked  by  nature,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  have  not  varied  since  the  flood,  that 
Moses  tells  us  that  "We  took  all  his  cities,  *  *  *  threescore 
cities :  *  *  *  all  fenced  with  high  Avails,  gates,  and  bars ;  beside 
unwalled  towns  a  great  many."     Deut.  iii.  4,  5.     Yet  Argob  is 
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a  waste  by  nature,  and  "measuring  not  more  than  thirty  miles 
by  twenty."  P.  13.  The  statement  looks  almost  incredible; 
but  there  they  are,  unto  this  day.  "  Not  less  than  thirty  of  the 
threescore  cities  of  Argob  were  in  view  at  one  time,  on  that  day; 
their  black  houses  and  ruins  half  concealed  by  the  black  rocks 
amid  which  they  are  built,  and  their  massive  towers  rising  up 
here  and  there  like  the  'keeps'  of  old  Norman  fortresses." 
P.  28.  This  Argob  is  the  modern  Lejah,  whose  boundaries, 
Mr.  P.  tells  us,  are  aptly  denoted  by  the  descriptive  word  chebel, 
(rope,)  coupled  with  Argob  in  the  Scriptures,  (Deut.  iii.  4  et  seq.,. 
1  Kings  iv.  13,)  because  of  their  standing  out  as  distinctly  as 
if  a  rope  were  drawn  along  them.  P.  24.  It  is  "a  vast  field 
of  basalt,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Bashan.  Its 
surface  has  an  elevation  of  some  thirty  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
its  border  is  every  where  as  clearly  defined  by  the  broken  cliffs 
as  any  shore  line."     Ibid. 

We  would  like  to  quote  a  page  or  two  of  the  ensuing  descrip- 
tion, pp.  29  and  30;  but  the  other  portions  of  the  book  demand 
brief  notice.  A  sketch  of  the  "Mountains  of  Bashan"  must 
close  our  excerpts  from  this  division  : 

''  Leaving  Kureiyeh  ['  manifestly  an  Arabic  form  of  the  He- 
brew Kerioth,  (p.  83,)  Jer.  xlviii.  41,']  I  turned  my  back  on 
Moab's  desolate  plain,  and  began  to  climb  the  mountains  of 
Bashan.  Bleak  and  rocky  at  their  base,  they  soon  assume  bolder 
outlines,  and  exhibit  grander  features,  llavines  cut  deeply  into 
their  sides  ;  bare  cliffs  shoot  out  from  tangled  jungles  of  dwarf 
ilex,  woven  together  with  brambles  and  creeping  plants;  pointed 
cones  of  basalt,  strewn  here  and  there  with  cinders  and  ashes, 
tower  up  until  a  wreath  of  snow  is  wound  round  their  heads ; 
straggling  trees  of  the  great  old  oaks  of  Bashan  dot  thinly  the 
lower  declivities ;  higher  up,  little  groves  of  them  appear,  and 
higher  still,  around  the  loftiest  peaks,  are  dense  forests.  Our 
road  was  a  goat-track,  wdiich  wound  along  the  side  of  a  brawling 
mountain  torrent,  now  scaling  a  dizzy  crag  high  over  it,  and 
now  diving  down  again  till  the  spray  of  its  miniature  cascades 
dashed  over  our  horses.  For  nearly  two  hours  we  rode  up  that 
wild  and  picturesque  mountain  side.  We  passed  several  small 
villages  perched  like  fortresses  on  projecting  cliffs,  and  we  saw 
other  larger  ones  in  the  distance  ;  they  are  all  deserted ;  and 
during  those  t\Vo  hours  we  did  not  meet,  nor  see,  nor  hear,  a 
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human  being.  "We  saw  partridges  among  the  rocks,  and  eagles 
sweeping  in  graceful  circles  round  the  mountain  tops,  and  two 
or  three  foxes,  and  one  hyena,  startled  from  their  lairs  by  the 
sound  of  our  horses'  feet ;  but  we  saw  no  man,  no  herd,  no  flock. 
The  time  of  judgment  predicted  by  Isaiah  has  surely  come  to 
this  part  of  the  land  of  Israel:  'Behold,  the  Lord  maketh  the 
land  empty,  and  maJceth  it  waste,  and  turneth  it  upside  down, 
and  scattereth  abroad  the  inhabitants  thereof.  The  land  shall  he 
utterly  emptied,  and  utterly  spoiled ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
this  word;     Is.  xxiv.  1-3."     P.  87. 

The  following  parts  of  this  book  lead  us  across  well-travelled 
ground.  They  sketch  for  us,  successively,  "  The  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,"  "  Jerusalem  and  its  Environs,"  "The  Land  of 
the  Philistines,"  and  "  Gralilee  and  the  Sea-Coast;"  leading  us 
thus  back  to  "  The  Northern  Border-Land,"  which  adjoins  Ba- 
shan.  But  everywhere  there  is  the  same  freshness,  the  same 
marvellous  descriptive  power,  unsurpassed  in  our  reading,  save 
only  by  John  Ruskin,  and  the  same  apt,  unforced,  most  impress- 
ive and  constant  reference  to  Holy  Writ. 

We  select  another  paragraph  or  two,  ere  taking  a  reluctant 
leave  of  this  delightful  book.     Take  the  landscape  about  Lydda : 

''  As  we  looked  from  our  commanding  position  over  that  wide 
landscape,  we  could  not  but  admit  that  there  was  a  charm  in  it 
independent  of  all  its  hallowed  associations.  On  the  north  lay 
the  vast  plain  of  Sharon,  variegated  with  green  meadows  and 
yellow  cornfields ;  for,  though  only  the  end  of  April,  the  fields 
were  'already  white  to  the  harvest.'  In  the  far  distance,  we 
could  just  distinguish  the  pale  blue  summits  of  Carmel.  On  the 
east,  the  view  was  bounded  by  the  long  range  of  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  their  rounded  tops  now  tinged  with  the  ruddy  evening 
light;  and  the  deep  purple  shadows  of  their  ravines,  throwing  out 
in  bold  relief  the  old  ruined  cities  and  modern  villages  that  crown 
nearly  all  the  projecting  cliffs.  On  the  south,  a  swell  in  the 
plain  concealed  Philistia ;  but  that  swell  was  clothed  with  the 
orchards  of  Ramleh,  whose  tapering  minarets  and  tall  white  tower 
shoot  up  from  the  midst  of  the  dense  foliage.  On  the  west, 
beyond  the  gardens,  there  was  first  a  stretch  of  brown  sandy 
plain ;  then  a  narrow  dark  belt,  traced  by  the  orange  groves  of 
Joppa ;  and  then  the  Mediterranean,  gleaming  like  a  mirror  of 
burnished  gold  beneath  the  setting  sun."     Pp.  193,  194. 

Touching  this  same  dark  belt  of  orange  grove,  we  have  a  most 
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vivid  sketch,  in  few  words,  of  "the  tall  palms" — "the  road, 
covered  deeply  with  red  sand,  lined  with  orchards,  in  which  we 
saw  orange,  lemon,  peach,  pomegranate,  and  carub  trees,  inter- 
mixed with  the  palm,  walnut,  and  sycamore ;  and  the  whole 
enclosed  by  huge  hedges  of  cactus,  whose  luscious  fruit,  clinging 
quaintly  to  the  sides  of  the  great  thick  leaves,  was  now  almost 
ripe."     P.  192. 

Here  is  another  picture  of  a  very  different  order,  but  equally 
removed  from  the  traditionary  ideas  of  Palestine  : 

"My  little  guide  led  me  to  the  western  base  of  Tabor,  within 
sight  of  the  village  of  Deburieh,  which  nestles  in  a  quiet  nook 
on  the  side  of  the  great  plain  [Esdraelon].  There  he  wheeled 
round,  waved  a  polite  adieu,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 
I  turned  my  horse's  head  up  the  zig-zag  path  that  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  hill ;  but  soon,  wearying  of  the  windings,  I  left  my 
horse  in  charge  of  my  servant,  and  clambered  up  straight  to  the 
summit.  It  was  a  rash  act.  On  my  way  I  saw  several  jackals, . 
and  heard  sundry  barks  and  growls  which  made  me  feel  somewhat 
uncomfortable.  The  summit  is  broad,  strewn  Avith  ruins,  and 
covered  with  thickets  of  dwarf-oak  and  prickly  shrubs.  I  en- 
tered a  narrow  opening,  and  was  proceeding  along  a  beaten 
track,  wlien  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  snort,  and  a  huge  boar, 
with  head  down  and  mane  erect,  brushed  past  me,  and  was 
followed  by  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  young.  I  scarce  knew  what  to 
do.  The  place  was  quite  different  from  what  I  expected.  *  *  *  * 
After  some  time  and  trouble,  I  discovered  water  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  dark  vault  or  cistern.  A  rude  staircase  once  led  down 
the  side,  but  it  was  now  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  =*=  *  * 
Holding  by  an  overhanging  branch,  I  began  the  descent,  when 
suddenly  a  panther  bounded  out  from  an  obscure  corner,  and 
turning  round,  growled  at  me  from  tlie  opposite  side.  I  could 
do  nothing  except  look  steadily  at  the  beautiful  but  dangerous 
creature.  Gradually  it  shrunk  back,  and  at  length  disappeared 
in  a  thicket. 

"In  all  that  painful,  fearful  desolation  on  the  top  of  Tabor, 
the  finger  of  God  was  visible.  Prophecy  was  fulfilled  before  my 
eyes.  Every  object  I  saw  was  an  emblem  and  a  result  of  the 
curse — ruins,  thorns,  and  thistles,  wild  beasts,  a  deserted  strong- 
hold. What  a  commentary  upon  the  words  of  the  ancient 
prophets  !  "I  will  destroy  your  high  places.  *  *  *  I  will  make 
your  cities  Avaste,  and  bring  your  sanctuaries  into  desolation.  *  *  * 
Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briars ;  yea^ 
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upon  all  the  houses  of  joy  in  the  joyous  city  ;  the  forts  and  towers 
shall  he  for  dens.  JLev.  xxvi.  80,  31;  Is.  xxxii.  18,  14."  Pp. 
246,  24T. 

Then  there  are  handfuls  of  those  scraps  of  knowledge  which 
everybody  wants,  but  which  travellers  and  teachers  so  constantly 
forget  our  ignorance  of.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is 
tried  by  a  skilful  workman,  and  "  pronounced  to  be  of  the  first 
quality — almost  as  hard  as  oak,  with  a  grain  as  close  as  box." 
Its  appearance  does  not  differ  much  from  pine ;  but  its  color  is 
deeper  and  richer.  It  retains  its  fragrance  as  fresh  and  strong 
as  when  first  cut."     P.  297. 

Again,  we  have  one  of  the  names  of  Ilermon  illustrated.  "As 
I  looked  on  that  western  barrier  of  Bashan,  the  first  sunbeams 
touched  the  crest  of  Hermon  ;  and  as  they  touched  it,  its  icy 
crown  glistened  like  polished  steel,  reminding  me  how  strikingly 
descriptive  was  the  name  given  to  that  mountain  by  the  Am- 
orites — Shenir,  the  'breastplate,'  or  'shield.'  Deut.  iii.  9." 
P.  30. 

But  we  must  break  off,  tendering  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Por- 
ter for  one  of  the  freshest  books,  and  the  most  vivid  sketches  of 
''The  Land"  we  all  love.  Robinson's  laborious  "Researches," 
and  Barclay's  "  City  of  the  Great  King,"  w^ith  their  elaborate 
and  minute  measurements  and  placings  and  discussions,  are 
invaluable  to  the  student ;  but  these  beautiful  w^ord-etchings 
make  "old  Canaan"  live  to  us  ;  they  fill  its  mountains  and  vales 
again  with  the  echoes  of  the  trumpet  of  the  prophets. 


A  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature.  By  Thomas  B. 
SiiAW,  M.  A.  Edited,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  by  Wil- 
liam Smith,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  Bible  and  Classical  Diction- 
aries, and  Classical  Examiner  in  the  Univ'ersity  of  London. 
With  a  Sketch  of  American  Literature,  by  Henry  T.  Tuck- 
ERMAN.  New  York :  Sheldon  and  Company,  1867.  12mo. 
540  pages. 

English  literature  has  no  epic  poems  analogous  to  those  of 
Homer  in  the  Greek  tongue,  to  the  ^neid  of  the  great  Roman 
poet,  to  the  grand  exponents  of  the  age  of  chivalry  produced  by 
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Ariosto  and  Tasso  in  soft  Italian,  or  to  the  Lusiad  to  which  the 
concise  Portuguese  owes  its  place  amongst  .literary  languages. 
But  it  has  a  Milton  to  match  against  Dante.  It  has  no  Corneille 
and  Racine  to  answer  to  the  three  great  dramatists  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  no  Moliere  to  compare  with  Aristophanes.  But  it 
has  a  Shakspeare,  more  wonderful  in  his  "many-sidedness"  than 
them  all ;  while,  though  below  them,  yet  not  very  far  below,  it 
has  a  great  wealth  of  humor  and  pathos  in  too  many  of  the 
Ehzabethan  dramatists  to  permit  our  naming  them  in  this  scanty 
space,  sparkling  and  luxuriant  wit  in  the  dissolute  comedy  that 
flourished  on  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding generations  the  pleasant  humor  of  Goldsmith  and  the 
epigrammatic  glitter  of  Sheridan's  wit.  Hence  in  the  drama^ 
this  literature  is  more  copious  and  varied  than  any  other,  and 
may  be  truly  described  as  without  a  rival.  In  subtle  and  deli- 
cate prose-humor,  such  names  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Thomas 
Fuller,  Sterne,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Charles  Lamb,  show  ita 
superiority  to  all  other  literatures  in  quantity,  while  in  quality 
those  adorned  by  Cervantes  and  Jean  Paul  Richter  respectively, 
can  alone  claim  preeminence.  In  the  departments  of  history, 
biography,  criticism,  and  oratory,  there  is  a  richness  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  treasures  of  any  other  tongue.  In 
theology,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  rival  exists.  In  science, 
Bacon  and  NoAvton  alone  vindicate  sufficiently  the  claim  of 
Anglo-Saxon  thought  to  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race;  and 
the  hosts  of  their  worthy  followers  need  not  even  be  named.  In 
metaphysical  speculation,  Locke  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  may 
play  the  same  august  part.  While,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Ten- 
nyson, exclusive  of  the  drama  and  of  epic  song,  we  have  had 
sweet  notes  of  melody  revealing  to  the  soul  that  essence  of  beauty 
and  truth  in  all  created  things  which  the  rude  machinery  of  the 
senses  cannot  grasp — notes  more  varied  in  scope  and  power  than 
any  other  language  can  supply.  Besides  all  this,  the  English 
tongue  contains  a  treasury  of  fiction,  enriched  by  legp-cies  from 
the  genius  of  the  past  and  unceasingly  supplied  by  living  mas- 
ters of  this  wonderful  creative  art,  which  excels  in  solid  worth 
and  elegant  decoration  any  similar  collection  in  the  languages  ia 
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which  this  ore  has  been  worked.  From  Richardson,  Fielding, 
and  Smollett,  to  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  the  time  has 
not  been  long;  but  the  art-pictures  have  been  almost  thousands 
in  number,  and  masterly  in  beauty,  taste,  and  dignity. 

With  all  this  height  and  breadth, of  excellence,  it  is  manifest 
that  English  literature  deserves  the  closest  study  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  that  the  youth  who  were  born  to  speak  the  tongue 
in  which  its  riches  are  stored  may  easily  learn  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  extent  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  its  several 
parts,  with  a  view  to  their  guidance  in  subsequent  and  more 
profound  attention  to  some  chosen  department.  That  such  a 
survey  may  be  made  by  the  student,  it  is  needful  that  some  pre- 
paratory book  like  the  present,  reviewing  in  a  cursory  manner 
the  whole  ground  covered  by  the  subject,  should  be  put  into  their 
hands. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Charles  Lamb,  Hallam,  and  such  bio- 
graphical essayists  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Macaulay,  Bayne, 
and  Henry  Rogers,  besides  Hazlitt  and  Thackeray  in  their  Lec- 
tures, have  with  graphic  skill  and  copious  affluence  of  critical 
taste  and  feeling  illustrated  many  detached  portions  of  the  litera- 
ture of  their  native  tongue.  Leigh  Hunt  also  has  in  his  sprightly 
but  somewhat  flippant  manner  aided  in  guiding  the  footsteps  of 
the  moderns  through  the  charmed  spots  haunted  by  the  spirits 
of  the  elder  race  of  writers ;  and  scattered  through  the  works  of 
Coleridge,  that  strange  store-house  of  all  lore,  of  whom  John 
Wilson  speaks  as  "that  rich-freighted  Argosie  tilting  in  sunshine 
over  Imagination's  Seas,"  are  many  precious  bits  of  criticism 
transcending  in  value  many  pages  of  elaborate  disquisition  pro- 
ceeding from  minds  of  less  vivid  sympathy  with  genius  and  of 
coarser  grain. 

But  most  of  the  books  devoted  to  the  history  of  our  Literature 
from  its  gradual  rise  to  the  age  in  which  we  live — which  complete 
work  is  the  desideratum  for  educational  institutions — have  been 
merely  meagre  skeleton  outlines,  lacking  artistic  proportion, 
deficient  in  finish,  and  utterly  destitute  of  the  vital  breath  that 
should  warm  the  reader  into  interest  and  sympathy.  Schlegel 
and  Sismondi,  despite  their  peculiar  faults,  are  both  excellent ; 
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but  the  field  they  cover  is  too  vast  to  enable  them  to  do  complete 
justice  to  that  portion  of  it  to  which  the  present  work  is  confined. 
M.  Philarete  Chasles,  in  his  Etudes,  has  displayed  such  catholicity 
of  taste,  such  warm  appreciation  of  the  powers  of  the  English 
mind,  and  such  fine  critical  acumen,  that,  had  he  undertaken  a 
work  so  thorough  in  its  treatment  as  this  of  Shaw's,  it  would 
assuredly  have  been  a  worthy  rival.  In  him,  in  Cousin,  and  in 
Guizot,  French  criticism  shows  a  great  advance  since  the  days 
of  Chateaubriand  in  knowledge  of  the  English  people  and  their 
literature. 

But  the  work  under  review  has  amply  supplied  the  want  of  a 
thorough  critico-historical  abridgement  of  the  whole  subject.  It 
was  published  in  its  original  form  by  Thomas  Budd  Shaw,  under 
the  title  of  Outlines  of  English  Literature,  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Some  important  additions  have  been  made  by  that  eminent 
classical  scholar.  Dr.  William  Smith;  but  the  bulk  of  the  book 
in  its  present  shape  is  still  Shaw's.  It  is  no  dry  summary  of 
authors  and  their  works,  but  a  most  valuable  and  gracefully 
written  history,  in  compendious  form,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
a  noble  literature,  animated  in  diction,  and  entertaining  from  the 
.variety  of  subjects  touched  upon,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
thorough  in  its  treatment  of  each  important  era  or  most  distin- 
guished writer,  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  compact  even 
where  most  full  of  matter.  Yet  the  style  is  so  easy  and  the  flow 
of  narrative  so  unconstrained,  the  grouping  so  natural  and  the 
criticism  so  luminous,  that  its  succinctness  is  totally  free  from 
any  stiifness  and  cramped  confusion  such  as  indicates  an  approach 
to  mere  catalogue-making.  It  conveys  rather  the  impression  of 
a  series  of  tasteful  essays,  felicitously  grouped  -so  as  to  guide  the 
reader  from  one  magnificent  art-gallery  to  another,  until  the 
entire  suite  of  apartments  has  been  traversed. 

The  style  in  general  is  rich  and  full,  with  a  graceful  copious- 
ness of  choice  language,  and,  hke  all  good  English,  idiomatic 
enough  to  preserve  it  from  that  stilted  uniformity  of  structure 
whic^i 'makes  each  separate  sentence  look  like  a  soldier  on  drill 
and  gives  the  whole  the  air  of  a  wearisome  mechanical  movement. 
It  seldom  exhibits  either  marks  of  carelessness  on  the  one  hand, 
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or  of  turgid  over-embellishment  on  the  other.  Ideas  are  freely 
borrowed,  with  admirable  good  sense,  from  such  able  essayists  as 
may  have  worthily  elaborated  any  branch  of  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

Instances  of  the  judgment  shown  in  the  selection  of  themes  for 
fuller  disquisition  than  usual,  and  of  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
them,  may  be  found  in  the  opening  chapter,  which  sketches  the 
growth  of  the  English  language;  in  the  ample  space  given  to 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry;  in  the  able  analysis  of 
Bacon's  inductive  philosophy;  in  the  neat  essay  on  the  origin 
of  the  modern  drama;  in  the  warmly  appreciative  chapter  on 
Shakspeare;  in  the  chapters  devoted  respectively  to  Milton  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  in  the  fine  account  of  the  functions  and 
peculiarities  of  the  novel,  that  thoroughly  modern  form  of  fiction. 
In  treating  of  this  last,  however,  some  mention  should  have  been 
made  of  the  earliest  efforts  in  prose  fiction  known,  Lucian's 
strange  satire,  from  which  both  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  Swift 
borrowed  so  much ;  the  Byzantine  romances  ;  the  immoral  but 
witty  writings  of  Apuleius  and  Petronius  Arbiter,  from  which  Le 
Sage,  Boccaccio,  and  even  Cervantes,  drew  hints ;  and  the  huge, 
bewilderingly  labyrinthine  satire  of  Rabelais.  Still,  for  the  com- 
pass of  the  work,  the  sketch  is  very  complete. 

Subjoined  to  each  chapter  are  Notes  and  Illustrations,  which 
sketch  briefly  the  works  of  the  minor  writers  belonging  to  the 
age  of  which  the  preceding  chapter  treats.  These  give  complete- 
ness to  the  work,  while,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  appen- 
dix, they  do  not  operate  as  an  embarrassment  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  in  its  endeavor  to  grasp  a  continuous  view  of  the  great 
stream  of  English  literature. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  determine  which  period  is  treated 
of  with  greatest  discrimination.  At  each  great  epoch,  Shaw 
seems  to  rise  with  his  subject,  and  his  manner  kindles  at  once 
into  warm  enthusiasm,  tempered  by  ripe  and  scholarly  taste. 

There  is  one  blot,  however,  on  the  impartial  character  of  the 
book — a  blot,  which  we  greatly  deplore,  so  high  is  our  admira- 
tion of  the  work  as  a  whole.  We  allude  to  the  frequent  sneers 
in  which  the  author  indulges  when  referring  to  dissent  from  the 
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Establishgd  Church.  It  is  painful  to  find  sectarian  rancor  revealed 
in  the  midst  of  such  hearty  and  tasteful  sketches  of  the  great 
dead  and  living  children  of  their  genius,  in  such  bitter  and 
illiberal  expressions  as  "the  fanatical  gloom  and  mysticism  of 
the  Calvinistic  extreme,"  "the  rampant  violence  of  sectarians," 
and  other  harsh  and  unjust  epithets  of  the  like  nature. 

In  the  sketch  of  American  Literature,  appended  to  the  work 
and  written  by  the  accomplished  essayist,  Tuckerman,  we  find 
traces  of  a  somewhat  similar  spirit,  the  bigotry  and  Pharisaic 
pride  that  will  not  believe  in  any  good  thing  coming  out  of  Naza- 
reth. The  blemish  of  political  spite  is  plainly  visible  in  the  sur- 
prising statement  that  "Calhoun  was  eminently  sophistical:" 
while  Legard,  an  essayist  inferior  to  none  living  or  dead,  and 
greatly  superior  to  modern  English  essayists  as  a  writer  of  pure 
English,  is  disposed  of  in  one  line  at  the  end  of  a  roll-call  of 
names. 

The  only  omissions  we  detect  at  present  in  Shaw's  book  are 
comprised  in  the  failure  to  mention  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's 
admirable  translation  of  Rabelais,  and  also  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rowe,  whose  epic  poem  "Joseph"  and  curious  "Letters 
from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,"  had  no  small  reputation  in  their 
day.  Some  slight  reference,  too,  should  have  been  made  to  such 
minor  modern  writers  as  Allan  Cunningham,  John  Sterling,  and 
Macnish;  and  Edward  Irving,  that  strange  erratic  genius,  as  an 
eloquent  pulpit  orator  deserved  some  notice. 


Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  A  Critical  History  of 
Operations  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  War,  1861-5.  By 
William  Swinton.  New  York :  C.  B.  Richardson.  8vo. 
640  pages. 

We  have  seen  no  book  on  the  events  of  the  late  war  by  either 
Confederate  or  Federal  partisan  so  valuable  as  an  approximation 
to  the  truth,  so  interesting  in  its  narrative  of  many  events  here- 
tofore little  understood,  or  so  excellent  in  its  criticisms,  as  this 
history  of  the  war  in  Virginia,  by  an  army  correspondent  of  the 
Neiu  York  Times.     Associated  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
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from  an  early  period,  anticipating  the  production  of  such  a  work, 
and  apparently  in  familiar  and  friendly  relations  with  its  officers 
of  all  grades,  he  has  lacked  for  no  information  of  their  operations 
which  their  candor  was  sufficient  to  supply.  He  also  quotes 
freely  from  the  private  papers  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  Confederate 
official  documents,  from  the  archives  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ments of  War  and  State,  and  from  conversations  since  the  war 
with  many  prominent  Confederate  officers.  Ample  sources  of 
information,  however,  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  insure  a  truthful 
narrative,  and  we  have  yet  to  mention  Mr.  Swinton's  chief  claims 
to  our  respect.  He  has  not  only  brought  to  his  work  an  amount 
of  personal  experience  in  the  army  which  has  generally  enabled 
him  to  detect  and  reject  the  Munchausenisms  which  soldiers  are 
■so  apt  to  impose  upon  their  historians,  but  he  deals  out  both  fact 
■and  criticism  with  a  candor  and  boldness  which  is  certainly  reck- 
less of  the  consequences  to  any  individual  reputation,  and  in 
many  places  no  little  damaging  to  the  fair  fame  of  his  only  hero, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  itself.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  how- 
-ever,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  misstatement  of  fact  or  no  par- 
tiality of  praise  in  all  the  details  of  the  book,  for  such  it  is  not 
.given  to  man  to  write ;  and  from  our  own  very  hmited  knowledge, 
we  can  point  out  several  instances  of  each.  But  the  general  tone 
of  the  whole  work  convinces  us  that  these  are  usually  the  result  of 
•disingenuousness  in  his  authorities,  and  not  in  the  writer  himself. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  read  many  of  Mr.  Swinton's  pages,  we  could 
not  but  wish  that  his  pen  might  some  day  undertake  the  story  of 
the  "Barbarities  of  the  War,"  and  tell  the  sober  facts  about 
Andersonville  and  Elmira,  Point  Lookout  and  the  Libby,  Ould 
:and  Butler,  and  the  massacres  of  the  negroes  at  Fort  Pillow  and 
the  Indians  near  Fort  Lyon.*     It  could  not  but  be  sufficiently 

*  See  Congressional  lleport  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  1865,  vol. 
3,  pages  1-108,  for  official  testimony  and  details  of  most  ruthless,  wanton, 
and  deliberate  massacre  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  peaceful  Indians,  the  great 
majority  of  them  squaws  and  children,  who  had  placed  themselves,  and  been 
received,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  volunteer  troops,  who 
committed  the  massacre.  Not  one  was  spared,  from  the  warrior  who  sat 
quietly  in  his  lodge  awaiting  his  fate,  to  the  three-year  old  left  by  his  moth- 
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near  the  truth  to  enable  the  judges  of  "Comparative  Civilisation" 
to  strike  a  balance  of  which  we  should  not  complain.  For  it  is  a 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  sentiments  otherwise  happily  harmonised 
by  the  war,  the  comparative  questions  seem  by  no  means  settled, 
and  are  doubtless  still  prominent  in  the  minds  of  many  readers, 
both  at  the  North  and  South.  And  it  is  another  fact,  more 
widely  felt  than  published,  that,  after  all,  the  right  of  secession 
was  perhaps  but  a  minor  question  with  the  masses  on  both  sides, 
and  the  real  issue  of  the  war  was  "Avho  can  whip."  The  North 
modestly  asserted  that,  having  the  odds  of  twenty  to  seven,  she 
felt  equal  to  the  task ;  while  Dixie,  somewhat  extravagantly  per- 
haps, offered  to  whip  five  to  one.  As  the  issue  has  been  strangely 
overlooked  in  the  terms  of  peace  both  as  offered  by  Grant  and 
subsequently  modified  by  Congress,  each  survivor  is  still  at  lib- 
erty to  investigate  and  decide  the  question  according  to  the 
evidence  before  him,  and  we  can  recommend  no  more  interesting 
witness  in  the  matter  than  Mr.  S.  As  we  have  already  said,  he 
is  sometimes,  however,  incorrect  in  statements,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  partial  in  his  praise;  but,  although  a  few  illustrations 
which  we  subjoin  will  show  that  his  inaccuracies  are  always  upon 
points  which  involve  the  prowess  of  his  hero,  Mr.  S.  must  stand 
acquitted  of  all  intentional  unfairness. 

In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  has  for  once 
been  imposed  upon  with  a  very  palpable  fable,  but  one  which 
enjoys  a  wide  popularity  at  the  North.  In  the  account  of  the 
charge  of  Pickett's  Division  on  the  3rd  of  July,  he  says:  "It 
happened  that  the  division  on  the  left  of  Pickett,  under  command 
of  Gen.  Pettigrew,  was,  in  considerable  part,  made  up  of  North 
Carolina  troops  comparatively  green.  To  animate  them,  they 
had  been  told  that  they  would  meet  only  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 


er  toddling  in  the  heavy  sand,  or  the  sucking  babe  at  the  breast;  and  AA'hen 
there  were  none  left  alive,  the  whole  command  made  merry  icith  more  lior- 
rible  and  disgusting  mutilations  of  the  dead  bodies  than  the  Sepoys  ever 
dreamed  of ,  (See  page  88.)  The  hero  of  the  massacre  was  Col.  Chiv- 
ineton,  of  Denver  City.  Gov.  John  Evans,  of  Colorado,  was  privy  to  i^  ; 
the  press  applauded  it ;  and  the  present  universal  Indian  war  is  the  result 
of  it. 
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But  when,  approaching  the  slope,  they  received  the  feu  d'emfer 
from  Hays'  line,  there  ran  through  their  ranks  a  cry,  the  effect 
of  which  was  like  to  that  Avhich  thrilled  a  Greek  army  when  it  was 
said  that  the  god  Pan  was  among  them — '  The  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac' Thus  suddenly  disillusionised  concerning  their  opponents, 
Pettigrew's  troops  broke  in  disorder,  leaving  two  thousand  pris- 
oners and  fifteen  colors  in  the  hands  of  Hays'  -division."  This 
incident  (?)  is  frequently  published  at  the  North,  and  was  doubt- 
less given  to  Mr.  S.  in  a  much  more  extravagant  form;  but  not- 
withstanding his  modifications,  it  remains  a  self-evident  absurdity 
that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ever  bore  such  a  terrible  name  in 
the  Confederate  ranks  that  to  pronounce  it  was  to  scare  even  a 
"North  Carolinian  comparatively  green."  Were  it  necessary  to 
prove  this,  Ave  could  readily  indicate  more  than  one  encounter 
between  the  very  greenest  North  Carolinians  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  in  which  the  willingness  of  the  one  to  meet  was 
certainly  no  less  than  that  of  the  other  to  be  met. 

In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  extent  and 
the  influence  of  the  Confederate  fortifications  is  very  much  exag- 
gerated, as,  in  fact,  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Southern  accounts 
also.     There  were  but   eleven  small  pits  for  one  gun  each,  and 
these   but  half  finished   at   the  time,   which  had   the   slightest 
influence  on  the   result.     On  page   270,  also,  the  extent  of  the 
Confederate  fortifications  existing  at  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville  is  greatly  magnified;  and  in  connexion  Avith  the  same  sub- 
ject, on  pages  29G  and  297,  a  very  incorrect  idea  is  given  of  the 
capture  of  Marye's  Hill  on  the  3rd  of  May.     The  Confederate 
force  which  defended  it,  is  represented  as  two  brigades  and  three 
batteries.     It  was  really  but  about  seven  hundred  men  (the  18th 
and  21st  Mississippi   regiments,)  and  eight  guns,  (parts  of  four 
different  batteries).     This  small  force  repelled  several  assaults  in 
which  two  strong  divisions  were  engaged,  after  the  last  of  which 
Col.  Grififin,  in  command,  allowed  a  flag  of  truce  to  approach  his 
line  and  remove  the  wounded;  and  his  weakness  was  thus  discover- 
ed.   A  force  of  not  less  than  twelve  to  one  was  immediately  after- 
wards hurled,  simultaneously,  on  his  whole  front  and  flanks,  and 
VOL.  XVIII.,  NO    2.-10. 
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nearly  the  wliole  command  was  thus  captured,  after  having  killed 
nearly  double  their  number  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  account  (page  452)  of  the  capture  of  Johnson's  division 
at  Spottsylvania  on  the  12th  of  May,  it  is  stated  that  the  success- 
ful progress  of  the  attack  was  stopped,  by  ''a  second  line  of 
earthworks,"  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  first.  This  is  a  favorite 
excuse  for  an  unsuccessful  ending  of  a  good  beginning;  and  is 
found  again  in  the  account  of  the  assault  on  the  Confederate 
lines  at  Cold  Harbor  on  the  1st  of  June.  There  was  no  second 
line  in  either  case;  in  fact  the  Confederates  never  built  a  second 
line,  except  in  the  fortifications  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 
The  success  in  the  first  place  was  due  to  a  partial  surprise  of  a 
very  bad  location,  when  the  artillery  was  not  in  position;  and  in 
the  second  case,  a  strong  column  came  through  a  wide  gap  where 
a  swamp  ran  through  the  Confederate  position,  and  falling  on 
the  adjacent  flanks,  took  a  very  small  portion  of  each  before  the 
troops  in  them  could  change  front.  In  the  account  of  the  assault 
on  these  same  lines  two  days  later,  they  are  again  spoken  of  as 
"impregnable  works"  to  excuse  the  prompt  repulse  which  was 
suffered.  The  term  may  be  applied  to  the  thin  ranks  wliicli 
defended  them,  but  was  never  more  inappropriate  than  when 
applied  to  the  works  themselves.  They  had  never  been  .regularly 
laid  out,  but  were  commenced  by  the  troops  of  their  own  accord 
just  where  they  happened  to  be  halted.  The  trenches  were  prin- 
cipally dug  with  bayonets  and  tin  cups;  there  were  no  obstruc- 
tions in  front,  no  flanking  arrangements,  a  horse  could  be  ridden 
over  them  anywhere,  and  in  several  places  the  assaulting  columns 
liad  but  a  hundred  yards  to  traverse  to  reach  them. 

There  are  several  other  places  where  the  impression  is  con- 
veyed very  erroneously  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  fairly 
drove  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  portions  of  its  lines ; 
but  we  have  only  space  for  one  more  example  of  the  sort,  and 
select  an  account  of  a  small  affair  at  a  bridge  over  the  North 
Anna  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1864.  On  page  475,  it  is  represented 
that  "a  part  of  McLaws'  division"  was  assaulted  "in  an  extend- 
ed redan  with  a  wet  ditch  in  front"  and  driven  out  by  an 
assaulting  column  of  two  brigades,  moving  over  "a  tongue  of 
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land,"  "a  bare  and  barren  plain."  The  "part  of  McLaws* 
division"  was  one  small  regiment;  " the  extended  redan  with  a 
wet  ditch  in  front"  was  a  little  affair  built  a  year  before  to  repel 
cavalry,  and  the  ditch  was  only  wet,  like  all  other  ditches,  when 
it  caught  rain  water.  The  "tongue  of  land"  and  "barren  plain" 
are  purely  ideal  features,  put  in  to  add  to  the  desperate  charac- 
ter of  the  fighting.  The  ground  really  afforded  such  excellent 
cover  that  the  assaulting  column  got  so  close  to  the  redan  before 
it  was  discovered  that  some  guns  on  the  opposite  bank  were 
scarcely  able  to  touch  it  before  it  reached  its  goal. 

In  the  comments   upon   Grant's  overland  campaign,  Mr.   S. 
says  (page  489):  "The  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  one  pregnant 
month  fought  its  way  to  the  Chickahominy."     "And  although 
the  illustrious  valor  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  more  than  once 
plucked  victory  from  the  jaws  of  hell  and  bayoneted  an  unyield- 
ing enemy  in  the  very  enceinte  of  his  citadel,  the  Union  com- 
mander was  never  able  to  crush  his  opponent,  who,  thrown  again 
and  again  in  the  mighty  wrestle,  each  time  rose  quickly  to  his 
feet.     Foiled  in  the  effort  to  force  a  direct  issue.  Gen.  Grant,  at 
the  end  of  each  combat,  initiated  a  movement  to  turn  the  hostile 
front;  and  these  flanking  movement^  were  executed  with  much 
address,  throwing  the  Confederates  necessarily  out  of  the  posi- 
tions at  the  Wilderness,   Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  and  the 
Pamunkcy."     This  is  all  pure  fiction,  and  is  by  no  means  borne 
out  by  Mr.  Swinton's  own  narrative.     The  way  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  its  position    on  the  banks  of  that   delectable 
stream,  the  Chickahominy,  had  never  been  opposed  in  the  least, 
and  this  position  does  not  seem  to  have  been  highly  appreciated, 
even  after  it  was  attained.     All  the  figJding  that  had  occurred, 
had  been  on  the  road  to  lUclimond ;    and  although  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  left  in  that  road  more  than  sixty  thousand  dead 
and  wounded  men,  it  had  never  crossed  one  of  Gen.  Lee's  bar- 
riers across  it,  and  it  had  only  gone,  by  its  flank,  where  it  might 
have  been  carried  by  water  without  firing  a  gun.     The  "direct 
issue"  was  always  offered  it,  and  was  exactly  what  was  fought 
for,  on  every  field.     In  the  Wilderness,  the  Confederates  repulsed 
all  attacks    without  any  intrenchments  whatever,  and  themselves 
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attacked  Grant  within  tliem.  And  altliougli  Gen.  Grant  led 
141,106  men,  and  Gen.  Leo  but  52,626,  Grant  never  remained 
uiiintrcnclied  a  single  night.  The  only  foundation  for  the  remark 
about  bayoneting  the  Confederates  in  their  very  citadel,  is  the 
capture  of  Johnson's  division  at  Spottsylvania,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  We  have  only  space  to  add  that  the  position 
was  an  extreme  salient  so  unimportant  that  the  Federals  soon 
abandoned  it  and  the  Confederates  did  not  reoccupy  it.  If 
cither  party  was  thrown  again  and  again,  and  each  time  rose 
quickly  to  his  feet,  it  was  certainly  Grant,  whose  enormous  losses 
were  fully  compensated,  if  not  exceeded,  by  enormous  reinforce- 
ments; whilst  Lee's  killed  and  wounded  were  double  his  rein- 
forcements. It  Avould  be  much  more  ingenuous  for  all  historians 
to  sum  up  all  these  discussions  in  the  quiet  words  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son, who  said  on  his  death-bed:  "My  men  sometimes  fail  to 
drive  the  Yankees  from  position,  but  they  always  fail  to  drive 
us. 

The  true  figures  showing  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two 
armies  will  be  now  and  interesting  to  many  readers,  and  we  select 
the  most  important.  They  indicate  the  "present  for  duty"  of 
all  arms. 


■f  \ 

Army  of  the 

'  Army  Northern 

D.\TJ-:. 

rOTOMAC. 

VlROINIA. 

Jarmary  1,  1862,       -     - 

200,000* 

62,112 

June  26,  1<S62,     -     -     - 

115,102 

80,000*. 

Sept.  17,  18G2,    -    -     - 

04,000 

36,000* 

May  1,  1863,  -     -     -     - 

132,000 

55.000 

July  1,  1863,  -     .-     -     - 

not  given. 

70,000 

May  1,  1864,  -     -     -     - 

141,166 

52,626 

May  31,  1864,      -     -     - 

140,000* 

44,247 

April  1,  1805,      -     -     - 

160,000 

37,000 

These  figures  reflect  quccrly  on  one  of  the  closing  sentences  of 
the  book,  in  Avhich  Mr.   Swinton  speaks  of  the  revicAv  in  Wash- 

*  Nut  given  by  Swiutoii,  ])nt  hasc'd  on  official  records. 
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ington  City,  where  "tlie  citizens  with  great  rejoicing  welcomed 
home  the  men  whose  valor  had  won  the  peace  that  now  reigned 
over  the  land."  While  no  one  will  dispute  their  valor,  it  would  be 
fairer  to  state  that  their  numbers  had  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Had  Gen.  Lee  commanded  100,000  men  on  the  1st  of  April, 
18G5,  instead  of  37,000,  Mr.  Swinton  himself  will  admit  that  a 
very  different  ^^peace'  would  have  prevailed. 

On  the  subject  of  peace,  we  find  the  following  very  significant 
language  on  page  495,  in  commenting  on  the  situation  after  Gen. 
Grant  had  "fought  his  way  to  the  Chickahominy:" 

"Now,  so  gloomy  was  the  military  outlook  after  the  action  on 
the  Chickahominy,  and  to  such  a  degree,  by  consequence,  had 
the  moral  spring  of  the  puJblic  mind  become  relaxed,  that  there 
was  great  danger  of  a  collapse  of  the  war.  The  history  of  this 
conflict  truthfully  Avritten  will  show  this.  The  archives  of  the 
State  Department,  when  one  day  made  public,  will  show  how 
deeply  the  Government  was  affected  by  the  want  of  military  suc- 
cess, and  to  what  resolutions  the  Executive  had  in  consequence 
come."     (The  italics  are  ours.) 

This  language  means  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
inquire  what  were  these  unfortunate  military  successes.  The 
only  important  ones  were  Sherman's  successful  approach  toward 
Atlanta,  and  Grant's  capture  of  the  outer  works  of  Petersburg ; 
and  in  his  account  of  the  latter  affair,  Mr.  Swinton  covers  up 
the  shame  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  detracts  from  the 
fame  of  the  gallant  defence  by  Gen.  Beauregard  and  his  handful 
of  troops,  as  well  as  reflects  upon  the  prestige  of  Gen.  Lee's 
army,  by  asserting  that  the  latter  took  part  in  the  defence. 
The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Grant  moved  from  Cold  Harbor  for 
Petersburg,  witli  his  whole  force.  On  the  13th,  Lee  moved  to 
Malvern  Hill,  and  ordered  Ilokc's  division,  which  had  been  at 
Cold  Harbor  for  two  weeks,  to  return  to  Beauregard.  On  the 
15th,  Grant's  advance,  18,000  strong,  assaulted  the  works  around 
Petersburg,  defended  only  by  Wise's  and  Bearing's  small  brig- 
ades, and  some  old  men  and  boys  from  the  city,  the  whole  force 
not  exceeding  2,000.  About  sundown,  a  small  part  of  the  line 
was  captured  from  this  force,  and,  about  the  same  time,  20,000 
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more  of  Grant's  troops  arrived,  but  attempted  no  further  ad- 
vance. During  the  night,  Iloke's  division,  4,500  strong,  rein- 
forced ]]eauregard,  and  a  new  lino  was  taken  up  a  short  distance 
in  rear  of  the  one  broken.  Seeing  this,  on  the  16th,  Grant 
waited  for  the  rest  of  his  army  to  arrive,  and,  at  4  p.  m., 
renewed  the  assault  with  overwhelming  numbers,  by  mere  dint 
of  which  Beauregard,  at  dark,  had  been  forced  back  a  short 
distance.  During  the  night,  the  worn-out  Confederates  impro- 
vised a  temporary  line,  and  reinforced  again  by  Bushrod  John- 
ston, from  Bermuda  Hundreds,  Avith  5,500  muskets,  made  a  bold 
front  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  while  Gen.  Beauregard  and 
his  noble  old  engineer,  Col.  Harris,  selected  a  new  line  on  better 
ground  in  rear,  which  afterwards  became  the  permanent  Con- 
federate intrenchraent.  On  the  17th,  Grant  renewed  his  assaults 
at  an  early  hour,  and  bitter  fighting,  without  material  result, 
was  maintained  until  after  dark.  As  soon  as  it  ceased,  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  ncAV  line,  and  spent  the  night  in 
covering  themselves  on  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Ker- 
shaw's division,  at  the  head  of  Longstreet's  corps,  reached 
Petersburg,  and  relieved  a  part  of  Beauregard's  worn-out  troops  ; 
but  the  greater  portion  could  not  Ix)  relieved  by  daylight  on 
account  of  their  exposed  position.  That  afternoon.  Grant  made 
his  last  effort,  and  ordered  a  general  assault  by  his  whole  force. 
The  fight  had  been  so  taken  out  of  his  whole  army,  however,  by 
their  three  days'  contest  with  one-twelfth  of  their  numbers,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  show  of  it  loft,  and  Kershaw  reported  only 
a  demonstration  resulting  in  some  skirmishing.  During  all  of 
this  time.  Gen.  Lee  had  lain  at  Malvern  Hill,  expecting  Grant's 
advance  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  had  refused 
l^eauregard's  urgent  appeal  for  reinforcements.  Had  even  one 
half  of  his  army  reached  Petersburg  on  the  16tli,  as  Swinton 
intimates  that  the  whole  did,  instead  of  a  partial  success,  the 
lines  of  that  city  would  liave  been  the  scene  of  the  bloodiest 
defeat  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ever  met,  and  we  might 
then  have  known  "  to  what  resolutions  the  Executive  had  in 
consequence  come."  We  do  not  murmur  at  these  events,  because 
so  plainly  the  ruling  of  Providence ;  but  we  do  claim  from  his- 
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tory  the  verdict  that  Providence  here  seems  signally  to  have 
interfered  to  prevent  a  fair  fyJd,  by  allowing  Gen.  Lee  to  be 
deceived,  as  he  never  -was  before  or  since,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  our  fortunes,  and  thus  paralysed  the  Confederate  right 
arm  when  it  had  its  only  opportunity  of  dealing  a  fatal  blow. 

Many  of  Mr.  Swinton's  admirable  criticisms  on  prominent 
Federal  generals  will  be  read  with  interest  and  surprise,  but  we 
have  no  room  to  present  any  of  them  fully.  Their  frankness, 
however,  may  be  inferred,  when  we  state  that  he  emphatically 
contradicts  Gen.  Grant's  official  statements  in  more  places  than 
one,  and  that  he  sums  up  Gen.  John  Pope's  character  in  the 
significant  remark :  "  He  had  the  misfortune  of  all  men  to  be 
the  most  disbelieved."  [Italics  his  own.]  The  burning  of  barns 
and  fiirming  implements  by  Sheridan  in  the  Valley,  he  rather 
mildly  terms  "indefensible,"  and  the  excuse  "not  sufficient." 
We  hope  to  live  to  hear  liistory  pronounce  both  cowardly/.  He 
states  truthfully  the  enormous  odds  and  disadvantages  against 
Avhich  Early  fought,  with  a  dauntless  courage  and  determination 
which  shall  yet  receive  its  high  meed  of  praise,  and  expose  the 
shallow  foundations  of  Sheridan's  fame. 

He  speaks  rather  favorably  of  the  humbug  Dahlgren,  and  says 
nothing  of  the  nef^irious  orders  found  upon  his  body ;  although 
he  confirms  a  fact  we  have  before  heard  on  excellent  authority, 
which  stamps  the  brutal,  character  of  the  man.  Swinton  says, 
page  400  :  "  A  native  of  the  country  had  undertaken  to  lead  the 
party  to  a  ford  not  far  from  Richmond,  but  through  ignorance 
or  treachery,  he  missed  his  way  and  conducted  the  column  to 
near  Goochland  C.  II.,  a  full  day's  march  from  the  intended 
point.  The  guide  was  hanged  to  the  nearest  tree."  This  "na- 
tive of  the  country"  was  a  7icfjro  lad,  who  had  been  frightened 
into  undertaking  to  find  a  ford  which  only  existed  in  Dahlgren's 
imagination.  Had  Dahlgren's  pluck  equalled  his  cruelty,  his 
chances  to  take  Richmond  were  still  as  good  as  ever,  and  the 
retribution  which  overtook  him  was  only  due  to  his  timidity. 

Of  his  most  excellent  and  accurate  maps,  both  of  battle-fields 
and  campaigns,  of  his  judicious  military  criticisms,  and  of  a  few 
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well-deserved  tributes  to  the  conduct  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  we  have  no  space  to  speak. 

^ISq  have  dwelt  at  much  more  length  than  we  intended  upon 
the  self-complacent  vein  of  Mr.  Swinton's  book,  but  must  plead 
as  our  excuse  the  sublime  effrontery  of  the  North  in  its  blatant 
claims  to  a  superior  civilisation  and  a  higher  courage  as  decided 
by  the  war,  and  which  claims,  the  example  of  Mr.  Swinton  indi- 
cates, tliey  are  ahsolutely  beginning  to  believe  themselves.  While, 
therefore,  we  by  no  means  advocate  the  blowing  of  our  own 
trumpets,  we  do  feel  indignant  at  all  falsification  of  facts,  and 
somewhat  unwilljng,  also,  to  have  them  even  forgotten. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

Hight  and  Wrong ;  or,  A  Check  to  Atheism :  Being  a  Review 
of  a  Work  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  entitled  Faith  in  God's 
Word. 

We  were  seated  with  a  young  ministerial  brother  one  summer 
day,  by  a  chalybeate  spring  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  Tennessee. 
While  enjoying  the  pretty  valley  below,  and  the  cold  water 
trickling  from  its  orange-like  deposit  into  a  marble  basin,  he 
said  :  "  Doctor,  is  it  not  easier  to  believe,  with  the  atheist,  that 
all  things  have  their  nature,  truth,  and  right,  from  the  law  of  an 
impersonal  power,  than  that  there  is  an  eternal  personal  Godf" 
We  answered:  "No.  The  atheist  is  guilty  of  a  blunder  in  this 
notion.  First,  he  is  coyiseious  that  he  is  d^jjersonalself.  Sec- 
ondly, lie  is  equally  conscious  that  his  ideas  of  power,  nature, 
law,  truth,  right,  are  the  creations,  {before  they  diicQ perceived,)  of 
his  personal  mind,  under  effort  of  his  tvill ;  and  that  every  thing 
he  accomplishes,  is  merely  giving  outward  expression  to  these 
free  conceptions ;  and  he  knows  that  wherever  he  sees  law,  truth, 
right,  in  the  things  other  men  have  made,  these  things  had  their 
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origin  also,  from  the  same  personal  free  conception  and  corres- 
ponding act.  Hence,  the  atheist,  if  he  did  not  contradict  what 
he  knows  to  be  true  of  himself,  and  other  men,  would  beheve 
that  all  law,  truth,  and  right,  which  he  sees  in  works  not  of  man, 
have  their  existence  from  a  personal  being  higher  than  man,  and 
that  that  heing  is  God." 

Atheism,  then,  is  nothing  better  than  a  depraved  blunder, 
tested  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  human  mind,  that  is,  con- 
sciousness. 

We  thus  reason,  from  the  conscious  I  am,  of  my  personal  self, 
up  to  the  uncreated  I  am,  the  eternal  God.  This,  indeed,  is 
mere  process  of  thought.  But  the  Scriptures  reveal,  above  all 
argument,  that  He  is,  and  what  He  is.  How  important,  then, 
the  proof  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God. 


A  book  has  recently  appeared  which  asserts  that  God  is  not 
the  creator  of  right ;  but  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  in  the  nature  of  things.  Its  scope  is,  that  God,  in 
the  beginning,  looked  into  his  eternal  nature,  and  saw  there, 
all  possible  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong,  in  perfect  mode, 
before  the  action  of  his  will.  That,  then,  under  the  guidance  of 
these  eternal  verities,  he  made  the  universe.  And  .that,  since 
the  beginning,  all  things  in  creation  and  providence  have  their 
distinction  of  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong,  in  their  immu- 
table nature.  Man,  therefore,  it  is  afBrmed,  must  decide  for 
himself,  in  the  highest,  as  well  as  in  every  subordinate  sense, 
whether  the  Scriptures,  claiming  to  be  a  revelation  from  God, 
are  such,  by  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  certain  maxims  or 
settled  principles,  which,  it  is  assumed,  he  already  knows  to  be 
among  such  eternal  realities. 

In  reply  to  this  idea,  we  affirm  the  following  scriptural  truths. 

1.  That  God  is  the  creator  of  all  truth,  and  is  IYlq  pereeiver  of 
it  only  as  it  exists  in  his  eternal  conception.  Hence,  when  he 
causes  things  spiritual  and  material  to  exist  in  time  and  space, 
they  are  reproductions  of  that  higher  creation  which  was  previ- 
ously in  his  own  mind.  Before  we  write  more,  let  us  say,  by 
,  we  mean,  according  to  received  definitions,  "  The  act. 
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or  faculty  of  the  mind,  hy  ivhieh  ideas  are  originated.''  Again, 
"  Qonce]jtion  is  the  forming  and  bringing  of  an  image  or  an  idea 
into  the  mind  hy  an  effort  of  the  wilV 

2.  Man,  being  the  image  of  God,  is  the  maker  of  his  ideas  ; 
and  is,  therefore,  the  jjerceiver  of  them  only  as  they  exist  in  his 
conception  of  them. 

3.  When  God  speaks  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  his  word  is 
itself  the  highest  proof  he  can  give  of  its  truth. 

4.  The  highest  proof  in  intelligent  minds  of  the  truth  thus 
uttered,  is  faith  in  G-od's  word,  before  and  above  all  reasoning. 

5.  This  faith  is  direct  divine  impress  on  such  minds. 

6.  All  other  faith  is  secondary,  and  lotver  proof  of  the  word. 
We  will  now  sustain  these  affirmations. 

First  truth.  God,  w^e  have  said,  is  the  creator  of  truth  in  his 
own  mind ;  and  perceives  truth  only  as  he  thus  creates  it. 

He  so  reveals  himself.  He  proclaims  that  "he  is  light." 
John  i.  5,  That  "he  thinks."  Ps.  xxxiii.  11.  That  "he 
plans."  Eph.  i.  11.  That  "  he  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning." Acts  XV.  18.  That  he  is  "free":  "does  what  he  pleas- 
es." Ps.  cxv.  3.  That  he  "  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will."  That  his  "  mind  is  his  own,  and  that  he  is  his 
own  counsellor."     Eph.  i.  11. 

God  is  "free."  Then  his  mental  state  is  his  will.  He  sees 
no  idea  as  a  self-evident  thing  existing  in  his  nature  before  he 
wills  it.  He  thinks  it,  z.  e.  he  creates  it,  and  makes  it  truth. 
He  is  light  in  his  eternal  will.  He  makes  one  and  one  to  be 
two.  He  perceives  them  such,  because  he  made  them  such,  in 
his  most  wise  and  free  thought. 

To  say  that  mathematical  truth  is  perceived  only,  and  not 
made  to  be  such  by  God,  is  to  affirm  that  all  other  truths  are 
only  seen  in  the  divine  nature,  irrespective  of  God's  will.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  said  that  this  unwilled  truth  was  in 
the  divine  nature,  or  in  the  nature  of  eternally  existing  atoms. 
It  is  equally  atheism.  It  is  that ;  for,  if  God  sees  any  unwilled 
truth,  always  existing,  no  matter  where,  then  all  ideas  consti- 
tuting the  universe  are  eternal  things,  higher  than  the  conception 
of  God,   and  only  seen   as  such  by  him  as  the  necessity  of  his 
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nature.  Then,  all  ideas  embraced  in  the  world  of  finite  spirit- 
ual beinors,  are  thino-s  -which  God  read  first  in  the  book  of  eternal 
self-existing  facts.  It  matters  not  a  jot,  we  repeat  it,  whether 
that  book  be  called  the  divine  nature,  or  the  book  of  the  imper- 
sonal law  of  atheism.  Then,  all  ideas  of  matter — its  laws  innu- 
merable— God  studied  in  that  book  which  lie  did  not  make  in 
the  pleasure  of  his  will.  Then,  all  ideas  belonging  to  the  six 
days  of  creation,  and  the  rest  of  the  sabbath,  were  truths  obhg- 
atory  upon  God  from  that  book  of  fatality,  setting  forth  what  he 
had  to  know,  and  what  he  had  to  do.  Then,  all  ideas  consti- 
tuting the  wisdom  there  is  in  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the 
soul  of  man,  were  eternal  verities,  which  God  saw  above  his  free 
thought,  and  had  to  create  and  proclaim  very  good.  Then,  all 
ideas  in  the  kingdoms  of  providence  and  grace,  were  truths  tied 
together  in  eternal  fitness  of  things,  which  God  had  to  bring  to 
pass :  Adam,  Eden,  the  fall,  the  promised  seed,  Abel's  altar, 
Noah's  ark,  Sinai,  Calvary,  Ohvet,  the  second  coming,  the 
throne,  heaven,  hell,  were  all  seen  of  God  as  one  great  chain  of 
eternal  truth,  stretched  out  in  his  mind,  every  link  of  which 
existed  perfect  before  his  will,  and  which  he  had,  of  necessity, 
to  reveal  in  a  moral  universe.  Then,  Christ's  character,  and  its 
image  in  the  Christian,  were  images — eternal  archetypes,  pictures 
existing  of  necessity,  ready-painted  on  the  canvass  of  the  divine 
nature — Avhile  God,  in  his  will,  was  only  a  sort  of  living  lens, 
through  which  the  glory  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  down  to 
the  earth. 

If,  then,  an  axiom  is  not  divinely  originated  thought,  of  course 
all  other  truths  are  not  creations  of  the  mind  of  God ;  for  math- 
ematical verities  are  not  more  eternal  than  other  truths.  The 
atheist,  then,  speaks  and  says,  ''  What  need  of  God  ?  for  if  it  is 
admitted  that  God  never  made  ideas,  but  only  saw  them  as  self- 
existent  truth,  then  I  affirm  that  the  law  of  this  unwilled 
truth  is  itself  the  power  of  the  universe ;  and  is  ever  moving 
without  agency,  or  need  of  a  personal  God." 

But  if  God  gives  birth  to  one  thought,  then  he  gives  life  to 
every  idea.  Then,  he  wills  his  OAvn  absolute  truth,  and  all  modes 
of  truth,  and  all  ways  of  right,  wherever  truth  and  right  exist. 
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Then,  from  all  eternity  lie  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  coun- 
sel of  his  own  free  Tvill,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass.  Then,  in  the  beginning,  he  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will.  The  beginning,  first  in  his  mind,  and  afterwards  in  im- 
mensity, was  of  his  own  thought.  The  earth  without  form  and 
void,  the  spirit  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  first  evening  and 
morning,  the  firmament,  the  gathered  waters,  the  dry  land,  the 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed  and  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit,  the 
lights  in  the  firmament  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and 
to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  the  stars  also — all  this  inanimate 
and  inorganic  matter  was  but  giving  outward  existence  to  the 
creation  already  in  his  mind.  And  all  moving  creatures  brought 
forth  of  the  waters,  and  fowd  in  the  open  firmament,  and  great 
whales,  cattle,  creeping  thing,  and  beasts  of  the  earth,  were  of 
the  same  free  conception.  And  when  he  said,  "Let  us  make 
man  after  our  likeness,"  and  male  and  female  they  were  so 
created,  and  dominion  given,  they  were  but  images  of  himself. 
And  when  he  had  thus  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and 
seen  every  thing  to  be  very  good,  and  blessed  that  rest  of  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  his  hands  had  only  completed 
the  previous  work  of  his  mind.  And  when  he  placed  man  under 
law,  in  the  relation  then  constituted  between  himself  and  his 
creatures,  with  its  covenant  of  life  and  death,  right  and  wroxg 
were  then  first  made  to  he,  in  the  pleasure  of  his  will  ;  the 
thing  commanded  was  right,  because  he  willed  it  to  be  right;  the 
thing  commanded  not  to  be  ^vas  wrong,  solely  because  he  willed 
it  to  be  wrong.  When,  therefore,  he  called  Abraham,  gave  him 
the  promises,  made  him  his  friend  and  the  father  of  all  the 
spiritual  children  who  were  to  possess  the  heavenly  Canaan,  he 
did  his  mere  pleasure.  And  when  he  spoke  to  Israel  from 
Sinai,  and  ordained  the  law  in  ten  commandments,  to  fit  the  ten 
relations  he  then  established  between  himself  and  man,  and  man 
and  his  neighbor,  that  law  was  of  his  own  conception  of  right. 
¥oY  those  ten  relations,  with  their  good  and  evil,  were  such  in  his 
mere  pleasure.  And  the  changing  conditions  of  those  relations 
were  simply  what  he  made  them  to  be.     The  law  then,  suited  to 
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those  relations  and  their  varying  conditions,  was  rule  of  right, 
thus  suited  in  the  wisdom  of  his  mere  pleasure  and  will.  Final- 
ly, when  God  gave  his  Son,  and  his  Spirit,  and  his  promise  of 
life,  and  the  first  and  every  call  of  salvation  to  the  world,  all 
was  of  his  free  love.  Heaven,  then,  is  of  his  pleasure.  Hell  is 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  his  will. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  point  to  be  settled  is  not  whether 
God  could  have  ideas  of  number,  and  certain  similar  relations  of 
received  truth,  other  than  he  has :  for  he  has  made  these  things 
to  rem'ain  unchangeable  to  us.  But  the  question  is,  whether  he 
has  these  ideas  as  mere  perceptions  of  eternally  perfected  truths, 
seen  as  such  in  his  nature,  or  has  them  as  free  creations  of  his 
thought,  according  to  his  inscrutable  self-will.  The  difference  is 
all-important  to  the  right  understanding  of  this  subject ;  for, 
according  to  the  one  affirmation,  all  ideas  are  higher  than  the 
will  of  God.  He  only  perceives  them,  and  must  be  controlled 
by  them.  According  to  the  other  affirmation,  God  freely  creates 
all  his  thoughts.  His  thoughts,  then,  are  just  his  pleasure. 
And,  as  such,  he  reveals  them  to  man.  Man,  then,  does  not 
learn  truths  which  are  higher  than  the  conceptions  of  God,  and 
having  therefore  claim  of  obligation  upon  him  above  the  mere 
will  of  his  Maker,  but  he  himself,  wdien  he  conceives  ideas,  makes 
them,  after  his  finite  resemblance  to  the  divjne  Creator  of 
thought,  and  has,  therefore,  all  truth  binding  upon  him,  simply 
as  truth,  made  to  be  such  in  the  mere  will  of  God.  This  train 
of  thought  is  unbroken  ;  and  may  be  thus  condensed,  to  wit : 
The  nature  of  all  things  is  only  known  to  us  in  its  results ;  that 
of  the  diamond,  in  the  realised  precious  stone ;  that  of  the 
oak,  in  the  perfected  tree;  that  of  the  animal,  in  the  matured 
living  creature ;  that  of  man,  in  the  self-generated  idea,  and  that 
idea,  then  made  his,  with  all  its  responsibilities,  in  the  self- 
determined  pleasure  of  his  will.  This  is  all  we  know  of  nature. 
Back  of  that  perfected  result,  it  is  a  thing  of  mere  potentiality 
to  become  that  gem,  tree,  living  thing,  or  the  intelligent,  moral 
mind.  And  thus,  as  we  can  only  go  up  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  from  man  to  God,  in  any  possible  notion  we  can  form  of 
him,  we  hold,  God's  nature  is,   so  to  speak,  without  form  and 
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void,  until  it  is  will.  This  must  be ;  for,  from  eternity,  God 
reveals  it  to  be  known  only  in  his  will. 

Second  truth.  Man,  being  the  image  of  God,  conceives  his 
thoughts,  and  then  perceives  them. 

In  the  conceptions  which  come  through  the  senses,  the  pic- 
tured retina  does  not  send  ideas  along  the  optic  nerve.  Neither 
does  the  tympanum  vibrate  thoughts.  No.  The  mind  makes 
ideas,  as  to  things  of  sight  and  sound,  when  the  eye  and  the  ear 
are  in  certain  conditions.  It  thus  conceives,  generates,  gives 
existence  to  thought,  by  incomprehensible  spontaneous  power  of 
the  personal  self,  the  working  of  its  nature,  when  the  senses  act. 
It  then  perceives  its  own  conceptions  ;  and,  thereafter,  continues 
to  perceive  ideas  which  it  freely  makes.  Mathematical  truths 
are  not  exceptions ;  for  numbers  are  not  self-evident  truths, 
perceived  as  such.  They  are  made :  i.  e.  the  idea  of  one  is  a 
mental  creation.  And  the  combination  of  one  and  one  to  make 
two,  is  process.  It  is  reasoning.  And  the  mind  perceives  the 
combination  as  the  result  of  its  own  action,  and  its  pleasure. 
The  bird  pecking  its  cherry  cannot  count  one.  It  sees  the 
cluster,  yet  it  cannot  enumerate  three.  The  boy,  too,  cannot 
as  yet  count.  An  apple  is  in  his  hand.  But  he  has  no  more 
idea  of  one  apple,  than  the  bird  has  of  one  cherry.  How,  then, 
does  he  get  the  idea  of  one  ?  You  teach  him  to  make  it.  You 
set  his  mind  to  work,  and  he  presently  has  the  conception  of 
one :  that  is,  he  thinks  as  you  think.  Y'^ou  then  teach  him  to 
make  the  notion  of  two,  and  the  after  combinations.  This,  every 
body  knows,  is  hard  work  for  the  boy.  He  may,  the  next  time 
you  question  him,  have  any  sort  of  idea  except  that  it  is  one  apple. 
After  a  while,  indeed,  he  reaches  these  first  ideas  easily,  and  asso- 
ciates them  so  rapidly,  that  he  perceives  the  additions  without  con- 
scious effort ;  and  then  believes,  forsooth,  because  his  teacher  in- 
structs him  so  to  believe,  that  it  is  self-evident  one  and  one  make 
two.  But  it  is  no  more  self-evident  to  the  boy  that  one  and  one 
make  two,  than  it  was  self-evident  to  the  astronomer  that  a  new 
planet  caused  the  vibrations  of  Uranus.  The  philosopher  made 
his  calculations,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  another  planet.  The 
boy  reasoned,  and  created  the  result  that  one  and  one  make  two. 
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Ideas,  on  all  other  subjects,  are,  in  like  manner,  created. 
The  man  of  science  makes  them  when  he  examines  facts  which 
were  (as  said,)  the  previous  conceptions  of  the  divine  thought. 
Yea,  he  lives  in  a  world  he  has  fitted  up,  as  really  as  God.  The 
architect  makes  his  first  conceptions,  and  then  all  the  combina- 
tions of  his  structure.  The  poet,  the  musician,  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  makes,  each  for  himself,  a  heaven  of  thought.  The 
physician  conceives  ideas  of  fife  and  its  preservation. '  And  the 
lawyer  creates  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  law  and  justice. 

In  this  view  of  the  human  mind,  well  may  we  reverence  Homer, 
Virgil,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Bacon,  Newton,  as  highest 
finite  creators.  So,  too,  we  honor  the  minds  from  which  were 
revealed  to  the  world  the  Parthenon  and  St.  Peter's.  We  offer 
incense  to  the  power  which  gave  birth  to  the  sculptured  Apollo, 
and  pictured  Transfiguration.  We  pay  homage  to  the  conceivers 
of  diseases  and  then-  cures.  We  look  up  in  awe  to  minds  un- 
folding in  the  temple  of  truth  their  counsels  of  right.  And  thus, 
while  the  humblest  may  ascend  Alps  of  thought,  climbing  to 
comprehend  the  stars  of  intellect,  all  may  rise  above  the  universe, 
and  be  partakers  of  the  divine  knowledge,  when  they  conceive 
the  words  spoken  by  inspired  men,  and  have  the  wisdom  of 
salvation. 

The  sum  of  the  truth  advanced  is  this :  God,  from  eternity, 
freely  conceives  all  thought,  and  makes  it  his  infinite  wisdom,  in 
the  self-determined  pleasure  of  his  will.  Man,  like  his  Creator, 
spontaneously  generates  ideas ;  and  makes  them  his,  in  the  same 
self-pleasure  of  will. 

This,  we  think,  is  the  Bible  revelation  as  to  God  and  as  to 
man.  We  give  the  fact.  The  argument  on  self-determination 
will  be  in  its  place. 

We  only  say,  in  anticipation,  a  word,  viz.,  that  we  are  familiar 
with  the  strongest  things  which  have  been  written  to  sustain  the 
notion  that  motive  decides  the  will,  thus  making  man  the  mere 
creature  of  necessity.  And  we  affirm  the  theory  to  be  utterly 
without  proof  from  the  Bible,  from  human  consciousness,  or  the 
common  sense  of  thinking  men.  Its  seeming  plausibility  is  en- 
tirely from  the   analogies  of  physical  causation ;  but  it  is    as 
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absolutely  false  and  delusive  as  Berkeley's  denial  of  the  existence 
of  matter,  and  far  more  mischievous — an  argument  which  nobody 
has  ever  disproved,  and  yet  nobody  but  a  fool  has  ever  believed. 
To  avoid  misconception,  we  add,  in  this  place,  that  we  do  not 
maintain,  (but  reject  as,  to  us,  unmeaning,)  the  doctrine  of  the 
self-determining  power  of  the  will,  as  a  distinct  faculty  of  the 
mind.  No.  We  simply  believe,  that  I  myself,  the  personal 
man,  the  responsible  free  agent,  do  determine  the  choice,  in  the 
mere  pleasure  of  my  will ;  or,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred,  in  the 
mere  will  of  my  pleasure :  and  that  this  I  do,  with  the  absolute 
certainty  in  my  consciousness,  that  I,  at  the  moment  of  such 
decision,  can  please  to  consent  to  the  motive  I  reject.  Of 
course,  then,  we  hold  that  motives  have  no  causative  power, 
either  moral  or  physical,  whatsoever ;  for  that  they  are,  and 
were  meant  to  be,  merely  the  occasions,  the  solicitations — or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  temptations  to  choice ;  while  the  choice 
itself,  is  always  the  self-determination  of  the  man.  The  Scrip- 
tures so  teach,  in  all  they  say  of  God's  claim  on  man's  love. 
Our  consciousness,  we  are  sure,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
word.  And  all  mankind,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  agree  that  this 
is  the  truth,  whatever  theory  they  may  hold  as  a  thing  of  specu- 
lation. Yea,  .there  is  not  a  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  who, 
left  to  his  common  sense,  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  imagine  himself 
a  sinner  against  God,  or  a  transgressor  of  any  law,  in  the  sense 
of  being  entitled  to  praise,  or  held  to  blame,  upon  any  other 
belief.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  this  view  of  the  subject,  except 
by  denying  the  proof  from  consciousness,  as  well  as  from  the 
Scriptures.  This  the  infidel  does,  as  the  only  way  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  fact  of  human  responsibility.  See,  for  illustration. 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation  in  England.  And  listen,  any  day, 
to  the  sensible  sceptic  you  meet  in  the  walks  of  life.  Truly  you 
will  find,  that  this  notion  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  this  law 
of  necessity,  gives  the  power  to  the  hatred  of  the  gospel  in  all 
their  hearts.  And  sorry  we  are  to  know,  that  these  men  are 
fully  vindicated  in  their  infidelity  by  the  philosophy  (brought  so 
falsely  to  sustain  God's  claim  of  sovereignty,)  which  teaches  the 
sophistry,  that  7notives  control  of  necessity  the  tvill  of  man. 
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Third  truth.  When  God  speaks,  his  word  is  itself  the  highest 
proof  he  can  give  of  its  truth. 

God  affirms  this  in  the  Scriptures.  He  everywhere  takes  it 
for  granted  that  his  word  is  the  highest  evidence  of  its  own  truth. 
'^In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
Gen.  i.  1. 

In  that  first  word,  God  assumes  that  his  word  contains  in  itself 
the  highest  evidence  of  the  truth  that  he  is,  and  is  the  Creator — 
that  all  of  himself,  and  all  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  is  therein 
said.  And  that  all,  therefore,  man  could  ever  know  of  him  from 
his  works,  would  be  infinitely  below  the  all  which  is  contained  in 
the  words :  " G-od'' — ''•Beginning " — '■'•  Heaven'' — ''Earth  " — 
'^'created''— di^  spoken  by  him. 

Let  us  hear  him  further.  "  There  is  but  one  God,  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him."  1  Cor.  viii. 
6.  "The  Lord  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the  living  God." 
Jer.  X.  10..  "God  is  a  spirit."  John  iv.  24.  "He  is  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  true  God."  1  Tim. 
i.  17.  "The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning."  Jas.  i.  17.  "He  maketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  Eph.  i.  11.  "God  is 
love."  1  John  iv.  8.  "He  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suf- 
fering, and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  Ex. 
xxxiv.  6,  7.  "I  fill  heaven  and  earth."  Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24. 
"I  am  the  Almighty."  Gen.  xvii.  1.  "Only  wise."  Rom. 
xvi.  27.  "Holy."  Is.  vi.  3.  "I  am  that  I  am."  Ex. 
iii.  14.  "This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
Matt.  iii.  16,  17.  "Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Matt,  xxviii.  10.  "He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  Mark  xvi.  16.  "The  Lord  is  the  God  of  truth." 
Ps.  xxxi.  5. 

This  is  the  Bible  condensed.  And  we  see  that  in  every  part 
it  gives  its  own  mere  word  as  highest  proof,  from  God,  as  to  his 
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being,  character,  and  works.  Of  course,  then,  he  has  made  all 
other  testimony  to  be  lower  evidence,  and  infinitely  lower.  This 
must  be  so,  for  all  other  evidence  which  can  be  realised  in  the 
minds  of  created  intelligences,  as  to  the  being,  attributes,  and 
actions  of  God,  is  derived  from  processes  of  thought,  as  to  men- 
tal facts,  real  or  imaginary,  or  from  examination  of  the  things 
made.  But  none  of  this  testimony  can  be  absolute  proof  of  the 
Oodhead  to  finite  minds,  even  if  they  were  perfect  finite  minds ; 
for  beings  of  such  wisdom  and  goodness,  can  only  find  the  proof 
which  their  faculties  reach  in  reasoning.  Every  research,  then, 
made  by  fallen  and  degraded  man,  must  be  still  lower  testimony 
for  God.  His  word,  then,  takes  for  granted  that  it  is  its  own 
highest  proof.  And  the  Bible,  beyond  question,  presupposes 
this,  in  all  it  reveals  in  its  narratives.  It  tells  us  that  God  made 
himself  known  to  the  first  man  in  word,  and  nothing  more. 
That  he  entered  upon  no  reasoning  with  Adam.  That  he  gave 
him  at  once  his  command.  And  when  he  fell,  he  went  into  no 
vindication  of  his  right  to  punish,  but  forthwith  tried  and  con- 
demned him. 

The  Scriptures,  then,  in  these  facts,  as  to  the  first  man,  teach 
that  God  so  made  him,  that  his  word  had  to  be  highest  proof  that 
he,  the  speaker,  was  the  Creator;  and  that  all  after  knowledge 
was  to  be  the  mere  e^lanation  of  the  revealed  word. 

And,  in  this  highest  sense,  God  has  ever  honored  his  word. 
Thus  he  made  it  proof  of  itself  to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  to  Moses, 
through  Christ  to  the  apostles.     And  so  it  would  be  now,  if  God 

* 

were  pleased  to  make  a  revelation  to  one  of  us.  The  man,  we 
will  imagine,  stands  by  a  burning  bush.  It  is  not  consumed. 
A  voice  calls.  It  says,  I  am  God !  Is  that  voice  from  God  ? 
If  it  is,  then,  what  is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  he  can  give, 
from  himself,  to  the  man,  that  that  voice  is  his  utterance  ?  I 
reply,  the  word  itself;  for,  what  more  perfect  evidence  can  God 
give  ?  He  only  knows  who  he  is  !  And  consequently,  when  he 
speaks,  his  word  must  be  the  ultimate  witness  for  himself.  He 
might,  indeed,  and  would,  refer  to  other  evidences ;  but  his  mere 
word  would  be  infinitely  above  all  other  proof,  that  he  is,  and 
what  he  proclaims  himself  to  be. 
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How  that  testimony  would  be  made  correspondingly  the  high- 
est faith  in  the  man,  will  be  seen  in  the  examination  of  our 
fourth  and  fifth  positions. 

Fourth  truth.  The  highest  proof,  in  intelligent  minds,  of  the 
truth  of  God's  word,  is  faith  in  that  word  above  all  reasoning. 

The  Scriptures  teach  this.  We  read  thus:  "Through /a^Wi' 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God, 
so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do- 
appear.  Ileb.  xi.  3.  Again:  "Without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  him ;  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he- 
is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him." 
Heb.  xi.  6. 

Here  God  tells  us  that  simple  faith  in  his  word — that  he  is,, 
and  is  the  Creator,  and  is  good — is  the  first  and  the  highest ;  for, 
in  such  faith  the  creature  takes  his  Creator's  word,  while,  as  jQty 
he  understands  nothing  save  the  fact  as  spoken. 

The  history  of  faith  shows  this  afiirmation  to  be  true.  Adam's 
belief  was  his  simple  reception  of  the  word  of  God.  The  narra- 
tive of  his  creation  makes  it  certain  that  his  trust  in  God  was 
not  founded  on  reasoning;  for  it  was  before  he  knew  anything 
from  reasoning,  of  himself  or  any  created  thing.  Mere  trust  in 
God's  word  was,  then,  necessarily,  instant  in  the  order  of  time, 
because  it  had  to  be  first ;  it  was  also,  in  vMue,  being  the  eminent 
honor  of  God  in  the  mind  of  man. 

This  unalloyed  faith  was  vVbel's.  However  'tlie  promised 
"seed"  may  have  been  explained  to  him,  his  rehance  was  mere 
trust  in  God's  word.  He  could  have  tested  its  truth  in  no  way 
whatsoever.  God  spake.  He  believed.  Noah's  faith  "in  things 
not  seen  as  yet,"  was  pure  unmixed  honor  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Abraham,  when  called,  obeyed,  and  went,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.  AVhen  tried,  he  offered  up  Isaac.  His  faith 
rested  solely  on  the  w^ord  of  God.  No  reasoning  was  allowed, 
God  commanded  it  to  be  above  the  thoughts  of  the  flesh,  and  it 
was  so.  ]\Ioses  in  his  highest  regard  for  his  Maker's  will,  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  forsook  Egypt. 
Prophets,  when  called  and  inspired,  had  this  pure  unniingled 
impression  on  their  minds,  that  the  word  was  God's,  and  was. 
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true,  however  unknown  in  meaning  to  them.  Christ  called ; 
Peter  believed,  and  followed  him.  His  mere  word,  strange, 
unexplained,  was  instantly  received  as  the  truth  of  God.  Christ 
said  to  Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  "Saul,  Saul;"  he,  at  once, 
knew  it  was  the  Lord,  and  believed.  ,  So  John,  when  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  believed,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Alpha  and  Omega. 

Fifth  truth.  This,  the  highest  faith,  is  immediate  divine 
impress  on  the  mind. 

Thus  we  are  told  that  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God."  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  "For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."     2  Peter  i.  21. 

Inspiration,  therefore,  is  idea  from  God,  conceived  in  th6 
mind,  and  then  the  belief  of  such  idea  impressed  on  the  soul  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  belief  is  thus  made,  by  such  impress,  to 
be  above  all  reasoning.  However  the  idea  may  have  been  given, 
whether  in  vision,  in  dream,  by  word,  by  suggestion,  or  in  any 
inconceivable  way,  the  idea  is  known  to  be  from  God,  by  move- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit  directly  on  the  soul. 

The  first  man  had  his  supreme  faith  in  such  inward  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  this  was  the  power  which  gave  the 
word,  and  the  corresponding  faith  to  all  inspired  men,  before, 
and  when  the  word  was  written. 

This  immediate  divine  impress  of  belief  was  granted,  also,  to 
men  who  were  not  holy.  This  is  broadly  taught  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
2 :  "  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothinn;." 

Balaam  had  this  gift  of  faith.  He  believed  and  obeyed, 
undoubtingly,  the  command  of  God.  He  prophesied,  and  knew 
the  truths  he  proclaimed.  He  admired  the  glorious  destiny  of 
Israel  which  he  was  taught  to  unfold.  Nay,  he  desired  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous.  Yet  he  lived  and  perished  the  enemy 
of  God.  Saul  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  come  upon  him. 
And  in  that,  he  received  from  God  another  heart ;  not  the  heart 
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of  the  renewed  nature,  for  that  he  never  had  given  to  him;  but 
the  heart,  like  that  of  Balaam,  to  receive  the  word — to  know  the 
truth,  as  simple  fact  from  God,  and  also  (in  the  case  of  Saul,) 
the  heart  to  govern. 

These  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  conferring  prophecy,  faith,  (intellec- 
tual merely,]  and  knowledge,  were  in  divine  sovereignty.  The 
faith  of  the  new  heart,  might  or  might  not  be  granted,  in  such 
cases,  as  God  saw  fit  to  give  or  withhold  it.  Hence  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  which  came  upon  David,  and  the  wise  and  understand- 
ing heart  given  to  Solomon,  were  the  spirit  and  heart  to  receive 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  obey  him  in  the  government  of 
Israel.  But  the  heart  unto  righteousness,  in  David  and  Solo- 
mon, was  the  added  grace  of  salvation  to  them,  and  which  sanc- 
tified the  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Scriptures,  then,  being  this  word  of  God,  thus  once,  and 
once  for  all,  impressed  by  inspiration  on  holy  men,  the  term 
inspiration  is  confined  to  this  first  communication  of  divine  truth. 
Hence,  while  we  do  not  teach  that  they  who  read  and  believe 
the  Bible  are  inspired,  yet  we  do  mean  to  say  that  all  who  have 
this  highest  faith  are  now,  as  ever,  impressed  by  the  same  imme- 
diate agency  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  breathing  in  them  simple 
trust  in  the  word,  just  as  he  gave  faith  to  the  men  of  old  when 
he  first  moved  them  to  know  the  thoughts  of  God. 

Sixth  truth.  All  other  faith  is  secondary  and  lower  proof  of 
the  divine  word. 

I.  Because  all  other  faith  than  that  which  receives  the  word 
from  the  immediate  touch  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  founded  on 
human  reasoning,  and  is  therefore  of  lower  character.  Such 
faith  comes  under  the  following  gradations :  faith,  resting  on 
miracles,  including  prophecy;  faith  in  the  authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  Bible ;  faith  from  the  internal  evidences ;  faith 
arising  from  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 

The  reception  of  the  Scriptures  upon  proof  given  by  any  of 
these  witnesses  is  result  of  thought. 

Thus,  to  illustrate.  Suppose  a  miracle  to  be  wrought  in  fact, 
to  attest  a  message  afiirmed  to  be  revelation  from  God.  The 
thing  done  is  real,  and  not  doubted  by  the  many  who  see  it;  and 
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they  reason  thus:  "God  only  could  have  done  this  woi-k;  it  is 
wrought  to  sustain  this  word;  God  would  not  do  a  supernatural 
thing  to  sustain  a  false  message ;  therefore  this  word  is  true ; 
and  hence  we  believe  it." 

Such  faith  has  its  proper  place  in  the  mind.  But  it  has  not 
the  dignity  nor  the  certainty  of  the  first  and  higher  type. 
Truly  those  who  saw  any  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  did  not 
know  that  it  was  from  the  hand  of  God,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
false  miracles  which  these  very  persons  believed  to  be  true ;  just 
as  now  there  are  thousands  who  cannot  discover  that  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  in  Naples,  is  not  the  power 
of  the  Almighty.  And  multitudes  would  be  equally  incapable  of 
resisting  the  claim,  if  put  forth,  that  a  telegram  is  sign  from 
heaven.  Hence,  faith  resting  on  a  really  supernatural  work  of 
God,  was  necessarily  the  mere  inference  of  reasoning;  shaken, 
too,  in  its  foundation,  by  human  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  man's 
ability  to  act,  naturally,  or  supernaturally.  Indeed,  such  has 
been,  and  is,  the  power  of  science,  to  say  nothing  of  imposture, 
that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  God  himself  must  always  tell  what 
things  he  only  can,  and,  therefore  man  cannot  do.  This  he  did 
in  the  olden  time.  He  declared  that  his  wonders  were  wrought 
only  by  his  power.  The  highest  evidence,  thon,  that  the  miraclo 
was  such  rested  at  last  on  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  so  it 
would  have  to  be,  if  a  miracle  were  performed  now.  Valuable, 
then,  as  the  testimony  of  reason,  founded  on  miracles,  is,  as 
ground  of  faith,  such  belief  is  below,  and  infinitely,  the  simple 
reception  of  the  word  impressed  by  the  Spirit. 

Again,  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  is  only  reached  after 
examining  the  mass  of  reading  belonging  to  the  subject.  But  if 
the  book  be  from  God,  its  own  testimony  is  its  highest  authen- 
tication. 

So  the  credibility,  whether  founded  on  the  character  of  the 
Scripture  writers,  or  on  that  internal  evidence,  in  all  its  appeal 
to  the  inner  man,  is  the  result  of  human  reasoning,  which,  being 
very  untrustworthy,  is  to  be  received  with  an  humble  sense  of  its 
measureless  inferiority  to  the  "thus  saith  the  Lord." 

Faith,  too,  resting  on  fulfilled  prophecies  has  its  place.     Tho 
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inference,  also,  for  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  from 
the  works  of  creation,  are  sublime  results  of  thought.  But  the 
word,  "I  am  that  I  am,  the  Almighty;  I  am  the  first  and 
the  last;  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead;  and  behold,  I  am 
alive  forever  more.  Amen;"  this  iv or d  h  yfovih.  movQ,  beyond 
measure,  than  all  these  inferences.  And  lastly,  arguments  from 
providence  do  sustain  the  Bible.  Yet,  that  testimony,  good  as  it 
is,  is  nothing  to  the  book  itself,  saying,  "  God  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will;"  and  the  Spirit  saying  in  man. 
Amen.  This  faith  resting  on  reasoning,  is  often  brought  before 
us  in  the  Bible,  and  always  with  less  approbation  than  simple 
trust  in  God's  word.  Nay,  sometimes  with  rebuke:  thus,  when 
God  commanded  Moses  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  and  bring  forth  his 
people,  he  said  to  him:  ''The  people  shall  heaken  to  thy  voice." 
But  Moses  was  timid,  unwilling  to  go,  and  therefore  lacked 
therein  the  highest  faith  in  God's  command.  So  he  answered 
and  said:  "Behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  unto 
my  voice."  In  saying  this,  he  required  God  to  give  him  other 
proof  than  his  word,  that  the  people  would  believe  him.  The 
Lord  then  gave  him  miracles,  and  satisfied  his  doubts  on  every 
point  of  his  scepticism.  Moses  believed.  But  this  trust,  thus 
resting  on  proof  of  miracle,  and  this  hearkening  to  God  only 
after  all  his  improper  scruples  had  been  met,  was  not  that  nobler 
faith  in  which  he  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt.  Nay,  while  the  Lord  condescended 
to  overcome  his  unbelief,  and  to  convince  him,  his  anger  was 
kindled  against  him,  that  he  asked  such  vindication  of  his  word. 
Gideon's  faith  was  of  this  lower  character.  He  required  sign 
after  sign  before  he  would  trust  the  Lord.  And  his  hesitation 
wae  so  great,  and  so  long  continued,  that  he  himself  was  at  last 
afraid  of  the  Lord's  indignation  for  his  pertinacity  in  seeking 
further  miracles  to  assure  him.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  bear 
with  him,  as  he  bore  with  Moses,  and  resolved  all  his  doubts. 
But  every  reader  of  the  narrative  feels  at  once  that  Gideon's 
faith  was  far  below  that  of  Abraham,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
that  whereon  it  rested.  The  one  received  the  mere  word  on  its 
own  evidence.     The  other  believed  the  word  upon  his  own  rea- 
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soniiig  on  the  proof  furnished  by  miracles.  The  faith  of  both,  it 
is  true,  was  impress  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  yet,  in  Abraham,  it 
was  honor  to  the  word  alone ;  in  Gideon,  it  was  belief  of  the 
word  only  after  the  Spirit  had  helped  him  to  reason  himself  out 
of  his  increduHty. 

Christ  affirms,  in  many  ways,  the  truth  we  are  teaching.  Take 
the  case  of  Thomas.  He  refused  to  believe  the  word  of  ten  good 
men,  and  required  to  see  for  himself.  Jesus  satisfied  his  unbelief, 
and  then  rebuked  him,  saying:  "Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen 
me,  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are  those  who  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed."  John  xx.  29.  In  this  censure  of  Thomas, 
Jesus  declares  that  the  faith  which  receives  the  mere  word  is 
more  esteemed  of  him  than  that  which  rests  on  miracles.  John 
the  Baptist's  higher  faith  was  shaken  when  he  was  in  prison; 
perhaps  from  the  things  unexpected  by  him  in  the  manifestations 
of  Christ's  Messiahship;  therefore  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples, 
and  said  unto  Jesus,  "Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Go 
and  shew  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see : 
The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them.  And  blessed  is  he  whosoever 
shall  not  be  offended  in  me."  Matt.  xi.  2-6.  Christ  was  pleased 
to  allay  the  doubts  of  John,  yet  with  a  mild  censure  in  the  last 
sentence ;  for  Jesus  knew  that  he  that  sent  John  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  had  said  to  him,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 
before  the  Spirit  descended  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  before  the 
voice  was  heard  saying,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son:"  and  there- 
fore, that  John  had  believed  the  word  of  God,  when  as  yet  he 
knew  not  Jesus,  having  never  seen  him.  John  i.  29,  34.  The 
rebuke  was,  that  John  had  faltered  in  his  highest  faith,  was 
therefore  "offended  in  Jesus,"  and  sought  proof  he  ought  not  to 
have  asked  for. 

Again,  Jesus'  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  desiring  a  sign,  shows 
that  he  required  them  to  regard  his  works  secondary,  as  ground 
of  faith,  to  the  word  itself.  "Then  certain  of  the  scribes  and 
of  the  Pharisees  answered,  saying.  Master,  we  would  see  a  sign 
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from  thee.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  An  evil  and 
adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no 
sign  he  given  to  it,  hut  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas ;  for  as 
Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth."     Matt.  xii.  38-40. 

This  is  clear  to  our  point.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
told  that,  had  their  hearts  been  open  to  the  truth,  they  would 
have  heard  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  not  have  sought  for  a  sign  to 
sustain  it.  This  saying  of  Jesus  also  teaches  that  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief  is  the  thing  which  always  rejects,  or  hesitates  in 
receiving,  the  word  itself,  and  seeketh  after  a  sign.  The  holy  in 
heaven  believe  when  Grod  speaks.  The  good  on  earth  have  their 
supreme  righteousness  when  they  receive  the  word  alone. 

Moreover,  Christ,  in  the  passage  before  us,  refused  to  give  a 
sign  while  he  lived.  He  only  promised  that  he  would  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  thus  attest  his  truth.  But  his  word  itself  had  to 
be  taken  as  its  only  proof  that  this  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas 
would  ever  be  given ;  for  none,  in  fact,  had  the  proof  while  he 
lived,  but  those  who  simply  believed  his  word. 

Another  scripture  reads  thus:  '-Beheve  me  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me;  or  else  beheve  me  for  the  very 
works'  sake."  John  xiv.  11.  This  is  Christ's  authority  for  con- 
sidering faith,  under  the  two  conditions  we  are  affirming:  first, 
mere  belief  in  his  word:  secondly,  belief  in  his  word  for  his 
works'  sake.  As  if  he  had  said  to  Philip:  "My  w^ord  ought  to 
be  received,  because  spoken  by  me.  But,  if  you  have  not  the 
heart  to  receive  it  without  sign  of  its  truth,  then  believe  me  for 
the  works  you  have  seen."  •^ 

There  is  one  illustration  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  another 
from  the  New,  Avhich  are  conclusive  on  the  point  we  are  estab- 
lishing. The  first  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Deut.  xiii.  1-5 : 
"If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and 
giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come 
to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  other 
gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them ;  thou 
shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer 
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of  dreams;  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether 
ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
soul.  Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  your  God,  and  fear  him,  and 
keep  his  commandments,  and  obey  his  voice,  and  ye  shall  serve 
him,  and  cleave  unto  him.  And  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer 
of  dreams,  shall  be  put  to  death ;  because  he  hath  spoken  to  turn 
you  away  from  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondage, 
to  thrust  thee  out  of  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  walk  in.  So  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  the  midst 
of  thee." 

Here  it  is  taught  that  a  false  revelation  might  be  sustained  by 
miracle,  or  at  least,  sign  or  wonder  having  the  effect  of  a  miracle 
on  those  who  saw  it ;  and  yet  God  commanded  his  people  that 
they  should  not  hearken  to  that  prophet,  if  his  sign  or  wonder 
did  come  to  pass,  but  should  walk  after  the  Lord  and  obey  his 
voice.  Why  ?  Because  his  Avord  was  the  only  true  voice,  and 
must  be  believed  before  any  other  word  attested  by  miracle. 
Will  it  be  said  that  God  maintained  his  word  in  Egypt,  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  promised  land,  by  miracle;  and  therefore  he 
required  the  people  to  regard  these  wonders  as  so  much  greater 
proof  for  his  word  than  the  signs  of  the  false  teacher,  that  they 
should  not,  for  that  reason,  hearken  to  the  word  of  that  prophet? 
To  this,  we  reply  that  God  required  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  to 
believe  his  word  through  Moses,  before  he  gave  them  the  sustain- 
ing sign.  Nay,  he  commanded  Pharaoh,  at  first,  to  let  the 
people  go,  on  his  mere  word.  And  signs  were  given  and  wonders 
wrought  because  the  people  were  un^f)elieving,  and  Pharaoh's 
heart  was  hardened.  Had  his  heart  been  ready  to  hear,  he 
would  have  believed  tlie  word  of  the  Lord.  Had  the  people  been 
open  to  receive  it,  they  would  have  trusted  in  the  message  of 
Moses ;  for  God,  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  Canaan, 
ever  magnified  his  word  above  all  his  name :  first,  in  itself;  next, 
in  signs  following,  to  explain  it,  or  to  vindicate  it  in  the  unbe- 
lieving or  doubting  heart. 

The  passage  in  the  New  Testament  is  this:  "But  though  we, 
or. an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
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that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed." 
Gal.  i.  8.  An  angel  from  heaven  would  be  a  miracle.  And  a 
gospel  preached  by  him  would,  of  course,  have  other  supernatural 
attestations.  Yet  Christ,  through  Paul,  here  tells  us  that  this 
angel  should  be  accursed.  This  is  conclusive;  for  a  message 
claiming  to  be  from  God,  sustained  by  miracles,  has  the  highest 
proof  which  can  be  given  to  the  reason  of  man.  If  then,  an 
angel  from  heaven  should  preach  another  gospel,  thus  sustained, 
and  there  be  no  higher  proof  than  reason  founded  on  miracles, 
the  an^el  would  have  the  same  claim  on  the  faith  of  men  that 
Christ  has,  if  Christ  has  no  higher;  and  we  do  not  see  why  such 
angel  should  be  accursed. 

But  if  the  mere  word  of  God  is  its  own  highest  proof,  then 
another  gospel,  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  with  all  attending 
miracles,  would  be  infinitely  unworthy  of  belief,  and  the  angel 
justly  accursed. 

The  final  result  is,  that  if  the  testimony  of  reason,  based  on 
miracles,  when  brought  against  the  mere  word,  is  thus  to  be 
rejected,  then  such  testimony  to  sustain  the  word  is  utterly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  word  itself.  And,  of  course,  all  evidence 
lower  than  miracles,  is  entitled  to  still  less  regard. 

II.  The  Holy  Ghost,  when  he  renews  the  nature,  and  changes 
the  heart,  always  gives  to  the  word  alone  his  first  and  the  highest 
impress.  When  he  regenerates  the  infant,  no  truth  is  present 
to  the  intellect,  and,  of  course,  no  faith  is  given.  But  in  all 
higher  conditions  of  mind,  whether  in  the  youngest  who  can 
believe,  or  in  the  oldest  and  most  ignorant,  or  in  unbelievers  of 
greatest  attainments,  or  in  the  unrenewed,  having  already  intel- 
lectual faitli,  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  influences  them  alike,  the 
child  and  the  philosopher,  to  give  the  heart,  first,  last,  highest, 
to  the  word  alone. 

He  begins  in  conviction,  and  makes  the  word  his  hammer  and 
fire  to  break  the  rock.  He  makes  it  his  sword,  quick  and  pow- 
erful, sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow, 
and  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Ileb. 
iv.  12.     The  Holy  Spirit  with  this  sword  makes  the  sinner  know 
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himself  to  be  just  what  God  says  he  is;  while  he  makes  all  other 
convictions  lower  impressions  of  guilt.  And  when  he  changes 
the  sinner's  heart,  he  seals  the  word  as  Christ  speaks  it,  that 
God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He 
makes  himself  the  witness;  for  he  that  believeth  on  the  Son* of 
God  hath  the  witness  in  himself.  1  John  v.  10.  Thus,  the 
Spirit  makes  the  Christian  hear  the  two  immutable  things,  the 
promise  and  oath  of  God,  in  which  he  feels  it  impossible  for  God 
to  lie;  and  that  he  hatli  therein  strong  consolation  in  the  hope 
set  before  him.     Heb.  vi. 

In  this  impress  of  faith,  the  Spirit  takes  the  converted  soul 
above  all  testimony  of  miracles,  all  result  of  reasoning,  all  proof 
from  examination  of  Scripture,  all  evidence  from  providence,  all 
learning  of  science,  all  intuitional  consciousness.  In  giving  the 
love  of  Christ,  he  gives  highest  trust  in  the.  truth  of  Christ;  for 
lie  who  loves  light  will  draAV  near  the  sun,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
stars.  When,  m  the  progress  of  his  work,  the  Spirit  teaches  the 
Christian  how  to  pray,  he  guides  him  to .  ask  for  all  truth,  and 
highest,  that  his  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  wondrous  things  in 
the  word.  And  when  he  answers  the  prayer  he  himself  had 
inspired,  and  leads  the  heart  to  be  most  holy  in  its  faith,  he 
makes  tliat  lieart  to  be  as  the  little  child's  heart  in  its  humble 
reception  of  the  word.  He  writes,  it  is  true,  holiness  upon  all  its 
knowledge;  yea,  he  speaks  from  the  hyssop  out  of  the  wall,  the 
lilies  of  the  valley,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  great  mountains, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  the  wide  sea,  the  secrets  of  the 
deep,  the  stars  in  their  courses,  the  human  body  so  cunningly 
fashioned,  the  life  crushed  before  the  moth,  the  soul  so  fearfully 
made;  all  this  knowledge  he  makes  indeed  the  true  wisdom;  but 
the  love  which  takes  in  the  pure  word,  he  gives  to  be  holier  than 
all  the  emotions  which  rise  up  when  even  he  teaches  the  man 
how  to  reason  about  the  things  that  are  made.  And  when  he 
leads  the  Christian  through  the  valley,  and  the  shadow,  and  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  death,  and  when  faith,  formed  from  all 
things  other  than  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  fades  away,  oh,  then 
Christ,  the  Word,  is  the  last  glorious  conception  in  the  soul 
just  entering  heaven.     And  finally,  when  the  Christian  sends 
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the  word  to  every  nation  without  commentary — to  the  Nesto- 
rian,  to  the  Mahometan,  to  the  heathen,  he  is  sure  the  Spirit 
will  make  it  the  word  of  life  to  these  dead  men,  just  as  he 
impressed  it  on  minds  of  higher  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
tivation; that,  while  he  will  explain  it,  through  the  preacher, 
and  the  school,  in  all  fitting  examinations,  yet,  when  he  has 
enabled  the  missionary  to  say  all  in  the  way  of  argument,  he 
will  then  impress  on  the  man  of  China,  Japan,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Gongo,  the  isles,  and  the  poles,  that  the  book  itself  is  its  own 
best  witness  for  God,  and  in  him.  Yea,  the  Christian  is  willing 
to  give,  in  this  way,  the  Bible  to  the  man  who  believes  the 
Koran  of  the  Prophet,  or  the  teachings  of  Zoroaster,  or  the 
writings  of  Brahma,  or  the  words  of  Confucius,  and  say  to 
him:  "These  books  all  claim  to  be  highest  truth  from  heaven 
to  earth.  But  which  is  the  only  truth,  way,  life?  Take  them 
all.  Read  them  all.  And  you  shall  know  that  this  book  is  the 
word  of  God."  The  Christian  can  say  this;  for  he  knows  that 
the  Spirit  in  his  sovereignty  will  be  witness  for  the  Bible. 

It  will  be  said,  we  are  aware,  that  each  one  of  these  men  pro- 
fesses to  have  the  same  highest  faith  in  his  book;  but  that 
neither  can  impress  it  on  the  others;  and  therefore,  each  must 
come  down  from  such  belief  in  his  scriptures,  and  meet  the  others 
upon  the  field  of  reason,  where  only,  all  of  them  may  have  some 
admitted  truths  as  starting  points,  without  which  no  one  of 
them  can  ever  convince,  or  expect  to  convince,  the  other.  We 
admit  the  fact,  that  neither  of  these  professed  believers  in  a 
supernatural  impress  of  the  truth  of  his  scriptures  can,  by  possi- 
bihty,  convey  that  faith  to  the  others.  But  that  fact  does  not 
disprove  the  position  that  such  faith  is  given,  and  that  he  who  has 
the  word  of  God  has  this  impress  to  its  truth.  He  who  has  eyes 
cannot,  indeed,  give  sight  to  the  bhnd;  but  he  sees.  Yea,  he 
who  has  the  truth  on  any  subject,  may  be  wholly  unable  to 
give  his  knowledge  to  the  intellectually  blind;  but  he  sees. 
Much  more  he  who  knows  any  moral  truth,  may  be  utterly 
incapable  of  giving  his  assurance  to  the  morally  blind ;  but  he 
sees.  And  he  is,  in  such  faith,  on  rock  as  eternasl  as  the  word 
of  God.     Hence,  it  is  clear,  that  he  who  has  the  sublime  truth,, 
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that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  from  his  birth  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  his  growth  in  grace,  while  he  is  not  able  to 
give  this  his  conscious  life  to  the  dead  of  the  world,  knows  that 
this,  his  highest  faith,  is  in  the  witness  of  the  Spirit. 

Nay,  the  atheist  himself  must  admit  this ;  for,  while  he  vainly 
holds  that  the  highest  reason  rejects  the  idea  of  God,  yet  he 
knows  that  the  inferior  mind,  (as  he  would  have  us  think,)  has 
ever  believed  in  a  Supreme  Personal  Jehovah;  nay,  in  gods 
many.  He  will  then  say,  that  those  who  thus  believe  must  needs 
receive  the  supposed  word  of  their  God,  as  itself  its  highest  proof 
that  he  speaks ;  and,  also,  that  such  men  are  bound  to  hold  that 
the  highest  evidence  in  man  that  God  has  so  spoken,  is  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lo  that  simple  word.  The  atheist, 
we  affirm,  must  admit  this.  The  only  question,  then,  between  us, 
is  whether  his  denial  of  a  God  is,  or  is  not,  the  highest  reach  of 
reason.     That  question  has  been,  and  will  be,  met  in  its  place. 


-♦  ♦  ♦ 


ARTICLE    II. 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  PULPIT. 

Novelties  in  the  discussion  of  a  theme  so  frequently  handled 
in  our  religious  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  so  familiar  to 
the  larger  part  of  the  readers  of  this  Review,  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  the  vanity  to  promise,  nor  the  .  presumption  to 
attempt.  There  are,  however,  it  occurs  to  him,  signal  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped,  at  least  by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
frequent  review  of  a  subject  which,  although  familiar,  very 
nearly  concerns  themselves,  and  is  of  never-failing  and  stupen- 
dously practical  importance  to  the  race. 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  subject  so  prolific,  and  which 
has  filled  volumes  now  deservedly  occupying  a  high  place  in  our 
religious  literature,  is  not  attempted  in  this  brief  essay.     Yet, 
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in  justification  of  the  mere  outline-view  to  be  presented,  may 
be  urged  this  common  experience  of  preachers  of  the  truth.  It 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  more  effectual  to  present  a  rapid, 
imperfect,  as  to  detail,  yet  complete  resum^  of  a  subject,  than 
to  discuss  thoroughly  each  of  its  component  parts  at  successive 
periods  separated  by  considerable  intervals  of  time.  What  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  in  the  former  method,  through  the  necessarily 
imperfect  treatment  of  each  subordinate  topic,  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  momentum  imparted  to  the  whole,  and 
the  concentration  of  force  at  the  same  instant,  upon  the  same 
object,  and  in  the  same  line  of  direction.  It  is  just  the  differ- 
ence, to  illustrate  our  meaning,  between  attempting  to  reduce  a 
fort  by  broadsides,  with  numerous  guns  of  lighter  cahbre,  and 
endeavoring  to  batter  it  down  with  a  single  Columbiad,  fired  at 
long  intervals,  and  giving  the  besieged  time  to  repair  the  damage 
after  every  discharge. 

Without  further  delay,  then,  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  value 
of  the  pulpit  under  three  aspects  of  it :  its  relations  respectively 
to  intellect,  morals,  and  religion. 

1.  And  first,  of  the  pulpit  as  an  educator  of  the  popular  mind. 
Its  importance  as  such,  although  but  feebly  recognised,  can 
scarcely  be  overstated. 

Without  staying  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  there  are  widely  prevalent  among  us  in  this  practi- 
cal age,  opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  ends  of  education 
in  general,  plainly  erroneous  and  extremely  pernicious.  The 
-puTov  fsi'Snr  of  thcsc  vicws  is  the  belief  that  man's  chief  end  is 
the  creation  of  material  values — of  something  exterior  to  himself, 
which  shall  add  to  his  individual  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
to  the  general  wealth.  Accordingly,  that,  and  that  only,  is 
esteemed  a  right  education,  which  developes,  exercises,  and  thus 
perfects  some  particular  faculty  or  set  of  faculties,  and  fits  them 
at  once  to  be  set  to  work  in  the  field  indicated.  Hence,  it  is 
frequently  asked,  ''  Why  should  our  youth  spend  so  much  time 
in  mastering  the  classics  ?  The  lawyer  may  need  a  smattering 
of  Latin  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  liis  legal  phrases ;  the 
clergyman,  some  acquaintance  with  the  Gree^ ;  but  for  the  rest. 
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let  our  boys  concentrate  their  energies  upon  living  tongues,  and 
upon  such  practical  studies  as  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  surveying, 
civil  engineering,  etc.  Then  the  scholar  -will  pass  with  credit  to 
himself  from  the  school  to  the  counting-room,  and  the  student 
emerge  from  the  college  hall  at  once  equipped  and  fully  prepared 
to  commence  producer,  and  to  add  to  the  general  capital  by  meas- 
uring land,  building  mill-dams,  erecting  factories,  constructing 
railways,  and  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country." 

Now,  that  one  end  of  education  is  to  perfect  the  mind  as  an 
instrument  with  which  we  may  work  upon  the  material  world, 
and  convert  and  subsidize  its  resources  to  the  manifold  uses  of 
life,  none  will  attempt  to  deny.  But  this  is  surely  not  the  only, 
and,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  conclusively  shown,  not  the 
main  end  of  education.  Its  chief  design  should  be  the  full  and 
symmetrical  development  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
mind  itself,  and  for  its  own  improvement  and  enlargement. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  theory  of  education  upon  which  we 
have  animadverted,  will  be  slow  to  discover  any  particular  value 
in  the  pulpit  as  an  educator  of  the  popular  mind.  It  has  no 
direct  influence  in  training  a  hearer  for  any  specific  employment ; 
it  teaches  none  of  the  principles  or  rules  of  any  art ;  it  imparts  no 
instruction  in  any  of  the  applied  sciences.  But  assume  the  more 
dignified  theory  of  education  to  be  correct,  and  the  value  of  the 
pulpit  as  an  educator  of  mind  becomes  immediately  apparent. 

It  educates  by  the  truth  which  it  projects  into  the  mind  of 
the  hearer.  Truth  is  the  nutriment  of  the  intellect,  the  food 
upon  which  it  thrives  and  grows.  No  one  who  has  not  reflected 
dccpl}^,  has  any  adequate  conception  of  the  immense  body  of 
truth  that  the  Book  of  books  contains,  and  v/hich  it  is  the  duty 
■of  the  pulpit  to  expound. 

The  pulpit — we  of  course  speak  throughout  of  the  educated 
and  Christian  pulpit — educates  in  purity  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion ;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  preacher's  ideas  and  words 
must  take  shape  and  be  largely  colored  by  that  Book  which 
the  most  eloquent  men  have  studied  for  the  improvement  of  their 
oratory.  The  pulpit  educates,  that  is,  calls  forth  and  trains,  all 
the  mental  faculties  and  powers  by  the  diversity  of  the  subjects 
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of  which  it  treats.  Now  the  scenes  depicted  call  into  exercise 
the  imagination,  now  its  sharp  delineations  of  truth  and  false- 
hood, of  sin  and  righteousness,  develope  and  strengthen  the 
discriminating  faculty,  the  judgment,  etc. 

The  very  topics,  too,  in  which  the  pulpit  deals,  are  of  such 
transcendent  importance,  that  they  take  strong  hold  upon  the 
intellect,  rouse  it  from  its  lethargy,  and  withal  are  of  such  a 
breadth  and  length  and  awful  sublimity,  that  in  the  very  effort 
to  grasp  them,  the  mind  is  consciously  enlarged  and  invigorated. 

The  pulpit  educates  the  mind  to  think  and  reason  by  the  force 
of  example.  The  weekly  spectacle  of  an  intellectual  gymnast, 
bringing  into  visible  play  every  mental  and  moral  muscle,  teach- 
es those  who  look  on,  in  a  measure,  the  art  displayed.  It  is 
natural  for  birds  to  fly,  yet  they  learn  the  art  by  imitation.  It 
is  natural  for  children  to  talk,  yet  they  acquire  the  art  by 
mimicking  their  elders.  So  it  is  natural  for  all  men  to  reason, 
yet  the  ratiocinative  powers  are  stimulated  and  developed  by 
example.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  which  an 
educated  ministry  has  had  in  exciting  the  mind  to  think  and 
reason  for  itself.  Intellects  that  have  shone  resplendently  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  have  taken  their  first  lessons 
in  argumentation  and  oratory  from  the  Christian  pulpit.  Lord 
Chatham  studied  Barrow's  sermons  until  he  could  repeat  many 
of  them  by  heart.  It  is  said  that  Patrick  Henry  caught  the  fire 
of  his  impassioned  oratory  from  the  lips  of  that  eminent  servant 
of  Grod  and  eloquent  preacher  of  righteousness,  Samuel  Davies. 

Once  more;  the  pulpit  educates  the  mind,  by  the  demand 
which  every  properly  constructed  sermon  makes  upon  a  con- 
centrated and  sustained  attention.  Every  such  discourse  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  there  is  a  constant  progress 
in  the  thought  from  first  to  last,  and  a  culmination  of  the  ideas 
in  the  production  of  some  practical  result — the  conviction  of 
the  understanding,  the  moving  of  the  affections,  or  persuasion  of 
the  will,  or  all  these  combined.  Sermons  proceeding  from  ed- 
ucated intellect  have  a  natural  tendency  to  assume  this  form. 
Now,  when  the  hearer's  attention  is  arrested  at  the  outset,  and 
he  is  held  to  the  subject  during  the  entire  progress  of  the  dis- 
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course,  his  powers  of  concentration  are  necessarily  strengthened, 
and  his  mind  disciplined  to  that  habit  of  patient  or  continued 
thought  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  find  the  only  differ- 
ence (if  difference  there  was,)  between  his  own  intellect  and  that 
of  ordinary  men.  A  practical  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these 
views  may  be  found  in  the  general  intelligence  of  those  commu- 
nities whose  principal  means  of  intellectual  culture  has  been  the 
pulpit.  An  instance  occurs  to*  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  one 
who,  in  her  earlier  life,  enjoyed  the  most  limited  educational 
advantages ;  yet  this  deficiency  was  scarcely  apparent  in  her 
speech,  and  in  the  workings  of  a  mind  of  more  than  usual  vigor 
and  sprightliness.  Her  life-long  teachers  had  been  an  educated 
ministry  living  and  dead.  The  writings  of  the  one  she  perused 
with  avidity ;  the  living  voices  of  the  other  ever  found  in  her  an 
attentive  and  interested  listener. 

2.  Passing  to  another  view  of  it,  the  Christian  pulpit  is  inval- 
uable to  mankind  as  a  teacher  of  morals. 

Morals  and  religion,  it  is  true,  caxinot  properly  be  divorced, 
either  in  the  practice  of  the  individual,  or  in  the  instructions  of 
the  pulpit.  In  pagan  theology,  a  wide  interval  separated  them. 
In  Christian  theology,  they  are  one  and  indivisible.  There  can 
be  no  genuine  piety  where  there  is  no  pure  morality.  The  con- 
verse of  the  latter  proposition,  however,  is  not  deemed  by  some 
demonstrable.  It  is  held  and  believed  that  there  is  a  morality 
apart  from  religion,  prompted  by  different  motives  and  sustained 
by  other  principles :  that  there  are  moral  as  well  as  Christian 
men.  Taking  the  word  morals,  therefore,  in  the  sense  it  bears  in 
common  parlance,  we  affirm  that  inculcating  all  the  virtues  which 
constitute  such  a  character,  (although  upon  higher  grounds,)  the 
pulpit  is  invaluable  to  a  community  as  a  teacher  of  sound  moral- 
ity. The  Christian  pulpit  lends  all  its  powerful  influence  to  the 
promotion  of  tlfose  individual  and  social  virtues,  which  constitute 
the  cement  of  society,  and  opens  all  its  batteries  upon  the  vices 
destructive  of  human  happiness  and  of  social  order  and  progress. 

For  example,  it  teaches  truth  and  honesty.  Now,  confidence 
in  the  word  and  promise  of  our  fellows  is  essential  to  the  very 
being  of  society.     It  is  felt  to  be  vital,  even  to  an  association  of 
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thieves.  False  to  the  world,  they  feel  the  necessity  of  being 
true  to  each  other.  Sow  broadcast  the  seeds  of  mutual  distrust, 
and  of  necessity  society  disintegrates,  its  adhesive  power  is  gone. 
The  pulpit,  by  the  most  potent  considerations,  enforces  truth 
and  honesty  between  man  and  his  fellow-man. 

The  Christian  pulpit  is  the  earnest  advocate  of  temperance. 
It  would  be  hard  to  single  out  any  one  vice  which  has  inflicted 
as  wide-spread  ruin  and  woe  upt)n  the  race  as  intemperance.  It 
need  not  occasion  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  best  means  of  re- 
moving this  monster  evil,  has  been  a  subject  profoundly  interest- 
ing to  the  philanthropic  mind.  The  confessed  failure  of  many 
efforts  which  have  been  made,  demonstrate  the  unsoundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded  and  conducted.  Now, 
while  the  Christian  pulpit  cannot  and  will  not  lend  its  counte- 
nance and  influence  to  those  temperance  reformers,  who,  wiser 
than  their  Maker,  would  invent  a  morality  in  advance  of,  and  an 
improvement  upon.  Scripture  ethics ;  while  it  dare  not  say,  as 
some  of  them  have  said :  "  The  Church  of  God  will  never  do  its 
duty  until  it  banishes  wine  from  the  communion  table;"  as  the 
exponent  of  divine  truth,  it  must  ever  be  the  faithful  advocate 
of  temperance  in  all  things,  and  the  stern  uncompromising  foe  of 
intemperance  in  every  form. 

Humanity — including  benevolence,  sympathy,  charity — is  an- 
other social  virtue  directly  fostered  by  pulpit  instruction.  Aside 
from  the  express  precepts  with  which  it  urges  the  performance  of 
this  class  of  duties,  it  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  them,  in  the 
doctrines  which  it  promulges  of  a  common  origin,  a  common 
ruin,  and  a  common  salvation.  It  teaches  every  man  to  recog- 
nise in  his  fellow,  of  whatsoever  race  he  may  be,  a  brother, 
inheriting  the  same  fallen  nature  and  ruined  prospects  for  im- 
mortality, and  capable  of  the  same  redemption. 

The  pulpit  directly  promotes  the  peace  andcrder  of  society 
by  teaching  obedience  to  magistrates. 

When  political  questions  are  in  dispute  and  men  honestly 
differ  as  to  the  question,  ''"Who  is  CiBsar?"  it  does  not  under- 
take to  decide  the  controversy ;  but  leaving  it  to  be  settled  at 
the  appropriate  tribunal,  it  contents  itself  with  the  inculcation  of 
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obedience  to  the  powers  that  be — the  de  facto  government  over 
us.  Yet  within  this,  its  lirnited  province,  it  is  a  powerful  con- 
servator of  the  public  weal. 

A  like  office  it  discharges  by  the  sanctity  its  teachings  impart 
to  an  oath. 

Oath-taking  seems  to  be  considered  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  machinery  of  government  in  all  its 
branches.  The  occasions  on  which  we  are  called  upon  to  swear, 
are  almost  innumerable.  A  high  authority  has  said,  ''An  oath 
is  for  confirmation,  an  end  of  strife."  Now,  it  is  not  with  the 
majority  of  men,  perhaps,  so  much  the  fear  of  prosecution  for 
perjury,  as  a  religious  sense,  which  holds  them  to  an  oath-bound 
promise.  Almost  every  one  has  sufficient  light  and  conscience 
to  dread  false-swearing.  Now,  the  pulpit,  by  the  awful  disclo- 
sures which  it  makes  of  the  essential  truth,  justice,  holiness,  and 
power  of  the  Great  Being  to  whom  we  appeal  in  every  oath, 
invests  it  with  a  dread  sacredness  which  men  fear  to  desecrate 
by  falsehood. 

And  this  leads  to  the  observation  that  the  pulpit  exerts  a 
powerful  constraining  influence  over  crime,  by  adding  to  the 
penalties  of  human  laws,  the  tremendous  sanctions  appended  to 
the  divine.  The  death-penalty  is  the  highest  punishment  which 
human  law  can  inflict ;  and  in  executing  this,  it  puts  the  crim- 
inal forever  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  Now,  divorce  death  from 
all  that  follows  it,  and  many  would  welcome  it  as  an  inestimable 
boon,  and  its  very  nature  as  punishment  would  for  them  be 
altered.  Just  where  human  law  fails,  the  divine  comes  in 
with  its  denunciation,  against  the  obstinate  ofibuder,  of  unend- 
ing wrath  in  the  life  to  come.  Death  for  the  criminal  now 
comes  invested  with  all  the  terrors  of  that  eternal  retribution 
to  which  it  summons  him.  The  pulpit,  by  keeping  constant- 
ly before  the  minds  of  men  the  certain  and  awful  consequen- 
ces in  the  world  to  come,  of  misdeeds,  which  are  at  once 
sins  against  God  and  offences  against  society,  renders  a  most 
important  service  to  human  welfare.  Jacobin  as  he  was,  Robes- 
pierre saw  and  felt  that  the  truths  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  pulpit 
to  proclaim,  are  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  society. 
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Allison  reports  him  as  having  said :  "  If  God  did  not  exist,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invent  his  being.  The  idea  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  who  watches  over  oppressed  innocence  and  punishes 
triumphant  crime,  is,  and  ever  will  be  popular." 

When,  therefore,  its  true  character  is  preserved,  its  dignity 
maintained,  when  it  faithfully  echoes  the  divine  oracles,  the 
pulpit  is  indirectly  the  palladium  of  constitutional  and  regulated 
liberty  ;  it  promotes  the  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  of  individ- 
uals, families,  neighborhoods,  and  nations,  and  interposes  a  sohd 
break-water  to  the  raging  floods  of  licentiousness,  infidelity,  and 
fanaticism,  when  they  threaten  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  all 
that  is  valuable  or  desirable  in  society.  But  these  are  the  inci- 
dental blessings  which  the  pulpit  confers  upon  mankind ;  the  char- 
ities which  it  scatters  by  the  way,  as  it  proceeds  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  the  human  family. 

3.  The  chief  value  of  the  pulpit  to  the  race,  consists  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  soul  and  to  the  world  to  come.  The  pulpit  is  God's 
grand  instrumentality  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  lost  man. 

There  are  other  instrumentahties,  valuable  and  useful,  to  the 
same  end,  and  which  have  the  stamp  of  divine  approval  in  their 
success.  Much  has  been  accomphshed  for  human  salvation, 
through  the  agency  of  the  printed  page — the  religious  newspaper, 
tract,  book,  and  above  all,  the  blessed  Word  itself.  The  entire 
capability  of  this  kind  of  instrumentahty  has  never  been  fully 
developed.  Scatter,  we  say,  these  leaves  of  the  tree  of  hfe 
among  the  nations.  But  beyond  a  peradventure,  God's  chosen 
and  chief  instrumentality  for  the  redemption  of  our  fallen  race, 
is  the  living  voice  of  a  converted  ministry — a  voice  echoing  the 
written  word,  "  translating  it  into  the  current  forms  of  thought 
and  speech,"  and  tremulous  with  the  tenderness,  or  ringing  with 
the  vehemence,  which  a  consciousness  of  forgiven  sin  and  sympa- 
thy for  the  erring,  or  indignation  against  guilt,  and  zeal  for  God's 
glory  and  a  Saviour's  honor,  can  never  fail  to  impart.  Paul  felt 
this  to  be  the  only  hope  for  the  heathen,  when  he  accumulates 
question  upon  question  in  that  stirring  appeal  in  their  behalf  to 
the  Church  of  all  ages :  '^  How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed?  and   how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of 
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whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  hoiv  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  f  Salvation  through  a  preached  gospel  was  the  suc- 
cessful plan  destined  to  take  the  place  of  man's  miserable 
gropings  after  saving  truth.  "For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God,  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe.''  And  when 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  looked  down  from  the  mount  of 
ascension  upon  a  lost  world,  and  along  the  track  of  all  coming 
centuries,  he  commits  to  the  Church  general,  assembled  by  her 
representatives,  this  one  weapon,  and  with  it  bids  her  conquer 
the  world  for  her  Lord  :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  diXi^  preach 
the  gospel  unto  every  creature." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pulpit  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  the 
influence  which  it  once  possessed,  by  that  wonder  of  modern 
times,  the  press.  It  is  very  true  that  the  pulpit  does  not  now 
occupy,  as  formerly,  a  position  of  conspicuous  and  solitary  gran- 
deur, as  almost  the  only  teacher  of  religious  truth  to  the  masses. 
There  has  sprung  up  beside  it  a  gigantic  power,  more  nearly 
ubiquitous  than  itself.  Still,  in  the  matter  of  influencing  mind 
savingly,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  rivalry  between  the  pulpit  and 
the  press.  The  foreordained  plan  determined  upon  in  full  view 
of  all  the  occurrences  of  time,  has  not  been  altered.  Search  the 
Church  records,  and  the  preached  word  will  still  be  found,  we 
doubt  not,  to  be  the  main  instrumentality  by  which  the  lost 
sheep  are  being  gathered  into  the  fold.  Certainly  all  the  grand 
impulses  by  which  the  Church  of  God  has  been  urged  onward  in 
her  high  career  since  the  days  of  inspiration,  (to  go  no  higher,) 
stand  forever  identified  with  the  names  of  living  preachers  of  the 
truth.  Such  names  as  those  of  Wiclif,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Knox,  Whitefield,  Wesley,  Tennent,  and  Edwards,  mark  religious 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  cause  of  God,  in  the  old  and  the  new 
world.  Look  to  pagan  lands,  and  mark  where  the  light  of  the 
gospel  shines  in  the  moral  darkness ;  and  there  you  find  the 
rehgious  press  busy  in  disseminating  truth,  the  Christian  school 
by  the  very  science  which  it  teaches  undermining  the  credit  of 
systems  of  religion  irreparably  wedded  to  a  false  cosmogony ; 
but  in  and  over  all,  and  controlling  and  necessary  to  all,  you 
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will  discover  the  self-sacrificing  missionary  of  the  cross,  without 
whose  continued  presence  the  territory  gained  must  be  speedily 
lost,  and  the  few  sparks  kindled  by  his  eirori:s  would  quickly 
expire,  and  leave  those  regions  of  darkness  in  even  deeper  gloom. 
The  chief  aim,  then,  of  the  pulpit,  is  not  to  educate  mind,  or 
teach  earthly  ethics,  but  to  fit  and  train  immortal  souls  for 
eternity.  It  rings  out  perpetually  on  the  ear  of  a  slumber- 
ing world  its  warning  cry ;  it  thunders  against  the  obstinately 
guilty  the  anathemas  of  a  violated  law ;  it  anticipates,  in  its 
vivid  portrayals,  the  tremendous  scenes  of  the  final  day ;  it  judges 
character  in  advance  of  the  decisions  of  the  judgment  bar;  but 
it  startles,  alarms,  warns,  and  judges,  only  that  it  may  prepare 
men  thankfully,  joyfully,  to  receive  the  proclamation  of  divine 
pardon  to  the  penitent ;  it  takes  up  and  echoes  that  glad  message 
of  the  angel  to  the  shepherds  :  "  Fear  not ;  for,  behold,  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people ;  for 
unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord."  Its  one  central  grand  theme  is  Christ 
and  him  crucified  ;  its  one  glorious  message  to  sinners  :  "Be  it 
known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this 
man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  And  ever- 
more, as  with  the  peal  of  a  trumpet,  it  stirs  and  cheers  on  to 
victory  "the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect."  On  the  wall, 
over  against  each  pulpit,  might  well  be  written  this  sentence,  as 
indicative  of  its  high  design  :  "  The  glory  of  God  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  and  sanctification  of  the  saints."  It  is  such 
views  of  its  nature  as  these,  which  invest  the  Christian  pulpit 
with  transcendent  importance,  and  clothe  it  with  such  awful 
majesty  as  should  overwhelm  with  terror  him  who  enters  it  w^ith- 
out  the  support  of  a  well-established  divine  appointment,  and 
mio-ht  well  fill  with  unaffected  concern  the  mind  of  him  who 
believes  he  has  been  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,  and  force 
him,  under  the  burden  of  its  responsibility,  to  cry  out  with  the 
apostle,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  with  him  only  to 
recover  courage,  and  gather  confidence  from  the  blessed  assur- 
ance, "  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God." 
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[concluded.] 

There  "will  probably  be  some  objection  to  the  views  we  have 
presented,  in  the  minds  of  many,  arising  from  a  superstitious 
notion  of  the  Church,  (which  superstition  also  aifects  the  idea 
which  many  entertain  of  the  State,)  which  is  very  prevalent 
among  Christians.  We  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  show  that 
it  is  without  foundation.  No  doubt  this  superstition  arises  from 
mistaking,  and  it  seems  to  us  strangely  mistaking,  Scripture. 

We  will  first  state  what  the  Church  is  not.  No  one  body  of 
Christians  with  unity  of  organisation  does,  in  the  opinion  of  evan- 
gelical Christians,  contain  the  whole  Church  visible  or  invisible. 
No  one  will  dispute  this,  we  suppose. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  superstition  referred  to. 

Men  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  personifying  corporate  bodies 
like  Church  or  State;  and  the  Church  (as  well  as  nations,)  is  so 
often  personified  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
that  men  have  come  unconsciously  to  consider  these  figurative 
representations  as  literal  truth ;  and  even  when  not  using  poetical 
language,  seem  to  regard  these  corporate  bodies  as  persons  and 
as  moral  beings. 

The  wild  idea  has  even  been  advanced  that  Churches  and 
States  are  persons  in  a  literal  sense.  Surely  those  w^ho  advance 
these  views  have  forgotten  the  most  common  metaphysical  idea 
of  personality.  A  Church  or  a  State  is  a  collection  of  persons, 
not  a  person.  God  gave  the  Spirit  to  the  churches;  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  churches  have  any  common  soul  or  per- 
sonality to  which  he  gave  that  Spirit.  He  certainly  could  have 
given  it  only  to  persons,  only  to  the  individual  persons  who 
together  form  the  collection  or  aggregate  of  persons  of  which 
each  church  is  composed. 

VOL.  XVIII.,  NO.  3. — 3. 
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Now,  so  far  as  the  superstitious  idea  that  the  Church  universal 
or  any  particular  branch  of  it  is  a  person,  helps  to  sustain  the 
view  that  the  churches  have,  as  a  part  of  the  Church  universal, 
a  right  to  decide  the  moral  law,  (or  have  any  other  vague  right 
contrary  to  reason  which  is  never  acted  on  except  in  cases  which 
every  one  condemns,  except  the  actors,)  it  is  evident  such  a  claim 
must  be  abandoned. 

Let  us  ask  what  the  churches  really  are  in  fact ;  not  what 
people  fancy  they  are  or  ought  to  be,  but  what  they  are.  We 
think  they  do  actually  answer  to  the  following  description. 
They  are  associations  of  individuals  for  combined  action  in 
enforcing  the  moral  law ;  for  receiving  the  sacraments  and  pro- 
viding for  their  administration ;  and  for  having  the  gospel 
preached.  The  power  to  decide  on  the  combined  action  neces- 
sary for  these  purposes,  is  intrusted  to  majorities  of  the  men 
composing  legislative  bodies  consisting  of  one  or  more  houses. 
If,  therefore,  the  right  to  decide  moral  questions  can  in  any  way 
be  exercised,  it  must  be  exercised  through  these  majorities.  Now, 
will  any  one  say,  that  such  decisions  could  either  bind  conscience, 
or  add  to  its  support  ?  Suppose  it  be  said,  however,  these  legis- 
lative bodies  are  all  more  or  less  directly  elected  by  the  majority 
of  thcTegenerate  church  members  whom  they  represent.  Whether 
the  moral  question  to  be  decided  by  them  as  representatives  of 
the  church  is  considered  in  the  election  by  which  they  obtain 
their  seats,  (in  which  case  the  decision  is  really  made  by  the 
majority  of  regenerate  persons,)  or  whether  the  moral  question 
was  not  considered  in  the  election,  (in  which  case  the  majorities 
of  the  legislative  bodies  make  the  decision,)  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  barely  those  persons,  and  cannot  possibly  have 
any  further  weight.  But  suppose  the  majority  do  make  such 
a  decision,  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  (under  cover  of 
the  superstition,)  accepted  as  the  conclusion  of  the  Church. 
If  there  is  a  minority  in  the  least  interested,  does  not  every 
one  see  they  will  let  it  be  known  this  decision  is  not  the  decision 
of  the  whole  Church,  but  only  a  decision  of  a  majority  of  the 
aforesaid  persons  ?  Perhaps  some  one  may  say,  "But  the  decision 
ought  to  be  binding  on  the  members  of  their  church,  since  they 
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have  joined  it."  Now,  we  ask  any  and  all  intelligent  members 
of  our  evangelical  churches,  if,  when  they  join  them,  they  do  so 
with  the  understanding  or  agreement  that  they  are,  in  matters  of 
right  and  wrong,  to  submit  their  judgments  to  those  of  a  majority 
of  the  church  ?  We  opine  they  will  answer,  only  in  things  inno- 
cent and  necessary  to  the  combined  action  of  the  church.* 

It  may  be  said  we  have  greatly  reduced  the  field  on  which  the 
church's  one  weapon  for  the  preservation  of  her  purity,  excom- 
munication, can  be  properly  used.  This  is  true;  but  we  have 
only  laid  down  in  theory  what  the  church  first  put  in  practice. 
Excommunication  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  sufficient  to 
cure  all  the  evils  of  the  body  politic,  to  set  to  rights  everything 
under  the  sun.  The  efficiency  of  the  weapon  was  almost  entirely 
marred  by  applying  it  to  things  for  which  it  was  never  intended, 
and  on  which  it  produced  no  efi'ect,  but  which  brought  it  into 
contempt.  By  confining  it  to  those  cases  to  which  it  is  properly 
applicable,  its  limited  efficiency  is  restored. 

The  churches  have  latterly  so  persistently  given  any  individual 
accused  before  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  point  of  law  or 
fact,  that  they  have  very  generally,  through  misunderstanding, 
been  accused  of  laxity  of  discipline. f 

*  We  intended  just  here  to  say  something  about  the  State  as  a  supposed 
moral  person,  or  as  bound  to  enforce  the  moral  law.  The  subject,  however, 
is  one  to  which  justice  cannot  be  done  in  a  note  to  this  already  extended 
argument;  and  it  is  therefore  best  not  to  undertake  its  treatment. 

f  Some  further  considerations  on  this  topic  of  purity,  we  place  in  a  n6te 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  main  body  of  our  argument. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  wise  rule  adopted  by  the  churches,  of  not  punish- 
ing by  deprivation  of  the  sacraments  where  there  is  any  doubt  either  in  point 
of  law  or  fact,  has  caused  guilty  persons  to  go  unpunished,  and  so  has 
occasioned  some  scandal  on  the  part  of  a  world  which  loses  no  opportunity 
of  charging  God's  people  with  wickedness  and  conniving  at  wickedness. 
But  this  apparent  laxity  merely  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  governments 
of  men  are  imperfect.  Far  more  scandal  would  be  occasioned  if  the  church 
undertook  to  punish  where  guilt  was  doubtful.  It  is  doubtless  also  true 
this  imperfection  of  government  by  men,  whicli  sometimes  lets  the  guilty  go 
unpunished,  rather  than  risk  punishing  the  innocent,  has  countenanced 
weak  officers  of  the  church  and  weak  churches  in  allowing  powerful  offend- 
ers to  go  unpunished,  where  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  about  law  or 
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Before  entering  on  the  latter  part  of  our  subject,  viz.,  the 
application  of  the  foregoing  argument  to  the  question  of  the 
churches  and  politics,  we  will  take  occasion  to  say  that  we  are 
very  far  from  supposing  that  we  have  laid  down  a  principle  which 
will  render  it  impossible  for  those  who  adopt  it,  (as  the  evangelical 
churches  do  in  the  main  practically  adopt  it,)  ever  to  encounter 
any  difficulty  in  setthng  cases  of  communion  and  excommunica- 
tion.    We  are  far  from  making  any  such  claim. 

We  now  come  to  the  application  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  to 
the  question  of  the  Church  and  politics. 

On  what  ground  can  we  base  a  prohibition  to  the  Church  from 
making  decisions  of  political  questions  which  are  also  moral 

fact.  Sometimes,  where  the  Church  seeins  lax,  and  even  to  wait  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  State  before  she  punishes,  it  should  bo  remembered 
the  State  lias  the  power,  which  the  Church  has  not,  to  subpoena  a  Avitness ; 
and  the  latter  is  therefore  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  detecting  guilt. 

The  worst  scandals  usually  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  proving  facts,  and 
not  from  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  moral  law,  which  is  sufficiently  well 
understood  for  its  application  and  enforcement  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  viola- 
tion. The  sort  of  questions  which  we  have  been  considering,  could  occur 
only  under  unusual  circumstances,  when  men's  minds  are  under  the  influence 
of  excited  passions;  and  the  deeds  done  under  such  influences  arc  generally 
afterwards  repudiated . 

If  God  ordered  that  men  shall  receive  the  sacraments  upon  a  not  obviously 
false  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  wc  should  do  well  to  leave  consequences 
to  him.  If,  however,  it  were  as  distinctly  understood  in  theory,  as  it  is 
certainly  almost  universally  acted  on  in  practice,  that  men  should  neither 
1)0  denied  the  sacraments  nor  excluded  from  them  except  for  acts,  clearly 
proven,  which  show  them  to  be  either  nnregeneratc  or  backsliders,  it  would 
lessen  the  scandal  which  after  all  arises  a  good  deal  from  the  world's  dispo- 
sition to  rejoice  in  the  supposed  inconsistencies  of  Grod's  people.  But  wo 
do  not  think  God  intended  excommunication  to  be  the  only  or  perhaps  even 
the  chief  safeguard  to  the  purity  of  those  bodies  which  we  call  the  visible 
(Jhurch,  and  which  do,  to  our  eyes,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  represent 
the  vast  body  of  the  regenerate.  A  great  safeguard  arises  from  the  position 
in  M'hich  he  placed  the  churches,  and  in  which  we  should  endeavor  to  kee}) 
them.  When  the  churches  occupy  their  true  position,  false  professions  will 
but  seldom  take  place,  because  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  make  them. 
We  should  be  careful,  for  the  sake  of  the  purity  of  the  churches,  to  keep 
them  from  entering  into  any  alliance  with  power,  wealth,  fashion,  or  even 
intelligence,  since  these  add  a  reflected  lustre  which  puts  a  premium  on  a 
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questions,  and  from  enforcing  them  by  exclusion  from  tlie  sacra- 
ments? 

If  the  churches  are  only  entitled  to  assume  (in  order  to 
enforce,)  such  decisions  of  the  moral  law  as  are  the  united 
decisions  of  all  regenerate  persons  who  have  ever  come  to  any 
conclusion  on  the  subject  in  question,  it  is  evident  that  all 
decisions  of  political  questions  are  by  this  rule  excluded.  It  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  questions  of  party  or  international  politics 
that  there  are  two  sides  on  which  the  regenerate  are  ranged,  and 
therefore  neither  side  can  carry  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  regenerate. 

To  our  settlement  of  this  case,  it  may  be  objected,  that,  in 
making  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  to  be  the  doubtfulness  of 


profession  in  their  coninmnion.  Such  aUiances  simply  tend  to  draw  false 
or  mistaken  professors  into  the  Ohurcli.  That  this  is  a  result  of  connexion 
with  the  State,  has  long  been  demonstrated ;  and  those  who  value  the  purity 
of  the  Church  should  shun  such  alliances  as  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  is  very  hard  for  zealous  professors  of  religion  always  to  remember  that  it 
does  no  good  and  a  great  deal  of  harm,  to  try  to  place  the  churches  in  such 
a  relation  to  people  of  wealth,  fashion,  or  talent,  as  that  the  influence  of 
tlicse  possessions  shall  reflect  lustre  on  the  churches  and  draw  people  into 
them.  Of  course,  rich,  fashionable,  and  talented  people,  have  souls  to  be 
saved,  and  are  entitled,  when  regenerate,  to  the  sacraments.  It  is  best  for 
the  purity  and  enlightenment  of  a  local  church  or  any  of  the  chnrchcs  at 
large,  that  they  shall  comprehend  both  the  educated  and  the  uneducated 
classes.  If  they  include  the  first  only,  the  prestige  of  association  with  them 
puts  a  premium  on  a  profession ;  if  the  last  only,  the  standard  of  sentiment 
will  be  narrow.  Some  people  are  greatly  pleased  to  belong  to  a  fashion- 
able or  aristocratic  cliurch ;  but  these,  if  Christians  at  all,  are  w^eak  Chris- 
tians, who  do  not  prize  purity  above  all  things.  Fashionable  and  aristo- 
cratic people  are  of  course  sometimes  regenerate,  and  so  entitled  to  the 
sacraments.  Though  a  church  cannot  well  prosper  without  educated 
members,  and  even  wealthy  people  are  of  some  use  to  it  by  paying 
for  benevolent  enterprises,  it  can  without  any  injury  to  its  prosperity  be 
without  the  fashionable  or  aristocratic ;  and  if  it  be  composed  chiefly  or 
exclusively  of  such,  it  is  injured,  since  the  association  with  such  persons  but 
attracts  false  professors.  No  one  can  have  observed  the  world  in  large 
cities,  without  seeing  that  joining  a  fashionable  church  is  one  efficient  way 
of  rising  in  the  social  scale. 


Of  course  this  is  a  premium  to  false  pro- 
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such  decisions,  our  principle  doles  not  sharply  enough  separate 
questions  on  which  the  churches  ought,  and  those  on  which  they 
ought  not,  to  assume  such  decisions.  It  might  be  thought  that 
in  some  such  cases  which  would  come  up,  it  might  be  doubtful 
on  which  side  of  the  line  they  lay,  there  being  in  fact  no  certain 
and  positive  line. 

It  is  true  this  line  cannot  with  certainty  be  anywhere  placed, 
within  fixed  definite  points.  Nevertheless,  its  proper  position 
can  always  be  approximately  determined,  and  it  is  certain  that 
political  questions  do  lie  so  far  towards  the  centre  of  that  region 
of  doubt  Avhich  the  line  is  intended  to  bound,  that  there  need 
never  be  any  supposed  reason  for  wishing  to  determine  them. 
Whether  the  slavery  question  be  regarded  as  a  moral  or  political 
question,  it  is  evident  in  either  case  that  as  an  abstract  question 
it  belongs  to  a  region  which  makes  the  guilt  of  the  slaveholders  at 
least  so  doubtful  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  their 
rights  of  communion  based  on  it. 

It  might  perhaps  be  urged,  that  after  any  political  contest, 
which  especially  involves  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  (and 
such  are,  in  all  cases,  those  where  the  sword  is  drawn,)  the  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  doubtful,  since  the  will  of  God  is  determined ; 
and  therefore  the  churches  have  a  right  to  excommunicate  those 
who  do  not  repent  of  now  established  guilt. 

To  this,  it  is  easily  rejoined,  that  both  parties  agree  on  the 
only  point  of, practical  value  after  the  contest  is  over,  viz., 
whether  the  rights  for  which  the  war  was  waged  shall  ever  be 
claimed  again  in  the  future.  The  defeated  party  agrees  to  give 
them  up,  but  may  not  at  all  agree  to  give  up  the  question  of  the 
justice  of  the  claim  in  the  past.  To  say  that  the  consequences 
of  an  action  determine  its  innocence  or  guilt,  is  to  say  that  no 
man  can  tell  whether  he  is  morally  entitled  to  perform  certain 
acts  until  after  he  has  performed  them — an  absurd  and  monstrous 
doctrine.  If  our  adversaries  should  tell  us  this  is  true,  and  that 
since  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  war  is  a  rebelhon  or  a 
revolution,  justifiable  or  unjustifiable,  until  accomplished ;  and 
therefore  men  ought  not  to  venture  on  doubtful  acts,  we  would 
reply  that  the  rule,  to  be  a  good  one,  must  work  both  ways.     If 
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impossible  to  teH  whether  a  war  is  revolution  or  rebellion  until 
the  event,  it  is  also  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  government 
opposed,  is  waging  a  righteous  warfare  or  carrying  on  a  war  of 
unjust  aggression,  and  therefore  the  said  government  should  not 
venture  on  acts  of  doubtful  innocence. 

It  is  true  the  people  apply  the  words  rebel,  rebellion,  so  as  to 
try  to  sustain  their  views,  and  heap  contempt  on  adversaries ; 
but  this  mode  of  attempting  to  settle  such  questions  authorita- 
tively, has  not  a  particle  of  effect.  The  name  of  ^Hhe  great 
rebellion'  is,  in  English  history,  applied  to  a  contest  in  a  case  in 
which  many  who  use  the  epithet  would  fix  at  most  only  a  small 
part  of  the  guilt,  some  even  none,  on  the  so-called  rebels.  This 
use  of  the  word  never  changed  anybody's  opinions  who  had  real 
opinions ;  but  has  only  made  the  word  lose  a  great  part  of  its 
former  odious  significance.  To  attempt  to  make  John  Milton,  or 
any  other  man  of  high  and  noble  character,  odious  by  aflfixing  to 
him  the  nickname  of  rebel,  has  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the 
word  rebel  glorious.  The  very  fact  that  we  apply  the  words 
rebel,  rebellion,  only  to  those  who  are  unsuccessful,  even  when 
intending  no  imputation,  often  accompanying  the  application  of 
the  words  with  a  smile  and  comment  on  the  variable  nature  of 
the  words  rebellion  and  revolution,  is  a  proof  that  the  world  has 
not  yet  in  everj"  instance  sufficiently  agreed  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  rebellion  for  any  sweeping  sentence  of  moral  condemnation 
to  be  passed  on  supposed  delinquents,  whom  only  one  side  con" 
siders  as  delinquents,  and  sympathy  with  whom  divides  the  whole 
world  into  parties. 

The  question  is  evidently  a  branch  of  another  undecided  ques- 
tion, which  specially  stands  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Cobden's  project 
for  settling  international  questions,  viz.,  how  far  those  associa- 
tions of  individuals  which  we  call  communities,  peoples,  nations, 
have  a  right  to  decide  with  what  other  communities,  peoples, 
nations,  they  shall  combine  under  one  government.  Such  ques- 
tions were  for  a  long  time  decided  without  any  consideration  (or 
very  little)  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  by  kings,  on  the  now 
defunct  ''balance  of  power"  principle,  the  injustice  of  which  was 
so  strikingly  shown   by  the  settlement  of  the  case  of  Venetia. 
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Yet  the  principle  of  the  "balance  of  power"  was  better  than  no 
rule  of  settlement,  though  it  certainly  was  a  very  rude  one. 

In  common  with  all  candid  and  fair-minded  persons  on  both 
sides,  we  are  ready  to  grant,  that  the  fact  that  no  impartial  and 
authoritative  adjudication  of  guilt  or  innocence  can  be  had  where 
there  is  guilt  in  God's  sight  on  one  or  both  sides,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  warfare,  has  had  an  undoubted  tendency  to  make  men  look 
lightly  and  carelessly  on  warfare,  and  almost  forget  there  is  any 
guilt  in  war.  It  is  fearful  to  think,  while  the  tumult  of  passion 
and  guilt  is  going  on  here  as  if  there  were  no  sin  and  guilt  in 
wholesale  violence,  God's  unchanging  justice  weighs  to  each  one 
his  exact  share  in  the  guilt.  But  it  would  not  remedy  the  matter 
to  have  a  so-called  authoritative  decision  by  the  Church  on  either 
side,  which  after  all  is  no  decision  at  all.  Such  a  decision  has 
no  effect  but  to  bring  into  contempt  the  influence  of  the  Church. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  existence  of  these  grave  wrongs  is  a  scan- 
dal to  the  Church,  and  therefore  she  should  try  to  settle  them,  we 
reply  that  no  one  will  blame  the  Church  for  what  in  the  nature 
of  things  she  cannot  help.  Only  those  will  blame  her  for  failing 
to  assume  infallibility  who  desire  her  to  decide  in  their  favor. 

However,  a  more  detailed  examination  of  political  questions 
supposed  to  involve  moral  questions,  may  help  to  show  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  rule,  and  convince  our  readers  that  the  churches 
can  have  no  ground  for  assuming  a  decision  in  such  matters. 

The  question  between  Southern  evangelical  churches,  and 
those  bodies  at  the  North  which  do  virtually,  if  not  really, 
excommunicate  us,  can  be  settled  by  the  general  principles  we 
have  laid  down ;  but  perhaps  it  is  well  to  examine  them  a  little 
more  in  detail  and  show  that  those  principles  do  really  apply. 
The  evangelical  churches  of  the  North  have  erected  tests  of 
communion  which  are  a  virtual,  though  not  actual,  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Southern  churches,  until  the  latter  repent  of  the 
"sins  of  rebellion  and  slaveholding."  The  opinion  of  a  part  of 
the  whole  regenerate  body  carries  the  weight  of  the  whole  with 
it,  only  when  there  is  no  body  of  the  regenerate  holding  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  when  there  is  no  self-interest  or  personal 
prejudice  to  bias  their  opinions  in  the  matter. 
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Take  the  two  counts  in  the  indictment  separately,  and  begin 
with  "rebellion."  The  Northern  churches  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  regenerate  of  all  ages,  and  cannot  in  any  degree  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  that  body  in  giving  this  opinion,  since  they 
are  not  only  parties  interested  in  the  matter,  but  there  are  bodies 
of  the  present  day  who  hold  no  such  opinions  regarding  what  is 
called  the  "rebellion."  If  the  "rebels,"  so-called,  sinned  against 
God,  all  evangelical  churches  of  this  day  have  as  legitimate  an 
interest  in  discountenancing  it  as  the  Northern  churches,  while 
they  are  devoid  of  personal  bias  in  the  matter.  If  they  would 
concur  in  this  decision,  they  give  no  evidence  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  proposition  were  now  under  consideration  in  any 
of  the  Scotch,  English,  or  Continental  evangelical  churches,  for 
union  with  the  Southern  churches,  or  if  members  of  our  churches 
were  to  go  among  them  and  ask  to  be  received,  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  to  suppose  they  would  be  required  as  a  preliminary  to 
repent  of  the  sin  of  rebellion. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  second  count  in  the  indictment — the 
sin  of  slavei'y.  Here,  doubtless,  our  opponents  think  they  have 
the  advantage  over  us,  since  many  Christians  of  the  present  day, 
perhaps  the  large  body,  condemn  what  they  call  American 
slavery.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  clear  that  they  would 
make  the  sin  of  holding  slaves,  (whom  we  did  not  enslave,)  a 
ground  of  excommunication;  and  if  they  would,  we  appeal  to  the 
large  body  of  the  regenerate  of  all  ages,  and  especially  to  the 
inspired  apostles,  who  did  not  make  the  holding  of  slaves  a  test 
of  communion. 

Nay,  we  call  in  our  opponents  themselves  against  themselves. 
Before  they  call  on  us  to  repent  of  the  sin  of  slaveholding,  we 
call  on  them  to  repent  of  a  complicity  in  it.  If  it  is  a  sin  now 
to  admit  unrepentant  slaveholders  to  communion,  it  always  was 
a  sin.  Had  our  opponents  gone  out  from  us  years  ago,  because 
it  was  a  sin  to  commune  with  slaveholders,  they  would  not  be  at 
a  loss  for  a  defence.  They  could  say,  "We  think  communion 
with  you  a  sin,  and  a  regard  for  our  own  right  and  duty  of  com- 
munion made  us  leave,  since  it  is  our  duty  to  commune  together, 
and  only  thus  can  we  exercise  that'  duty."     They  could  have 
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said,  "We  leave  in  order  to  exercise  our  rights  without  depriving 
other  people  of  their  rights."  But  they  never  acted  on  this 
principle.  Their  principle  always  was  to  maintain  ecclesiastical 
union,  and  make  that  union  a  basis  from  which  to  undermine 
our  position.  Some  of  the  Southern  churches,  under  this  mode 
of  warfare,  were  forced  to  leave  their  Northern  associations  in 
order  to  avoid  a  pecuniary  support  of  benevolent  enterprises 
which  were  turned  against  themselves.*  Among  Protestants,  to 
those  who  are  conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  excommunication 
has  no  terrors. 

The  question  now  seems  naturally  to  come  up,  Does  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Northern  churches,  this  prostitution  of  the 
Church  to  serve,  not  merely  purposes  of  State,  but  party,  afford 
a  valid  ground  for  unwillingness  to  unite  with  them  ?  A  formal 
bar,  it  interposes,  to  union  on  the  part  of  the  present  generation, 
and  to  intercommunion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  disposed 
to  carry  it  out  to  its  logical  consequences ;  but  our  children  will 
not  be  affected  by  it.  A  bar  to  intercommunion  on  the  part  of 
our  posterity  we  trust  it  may  never  prove.  The  thing  has  been 
done  in  an  excitement  which  may  calm  down,  which  the  next 
generation  may  not  feel.  But  they  may  never  repudiate  and 
disavow  the  principle  involved  in  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  men 
to  make  a  formal  recantation ;  and  they  may  simply  consider  the 
matter  dead,  and  no  one  think  any  practical  harm  can  come  of 
it.  But  some  day,  when  some  future  contest  between  other 
sections  arises,  and  men's  passions  again  become  aroused,  this 
may  be  the  precedent  for  a  like  proceeding. 

We  know  not  how  posterity  may  regard  it ;  but  we  are  very 
much  mistaken  if  ecclesiastical  union  can  ever  be  brought  about, 
without  some  security  against  the  use  of  this  ecclesiastical  action 
as  a  precedent.     Not  that  we  would  wish  to  excommunicate 
them,  as  they  virtually  excommunicate  us,  and  would  refuse  to 


*  It  is  not  strange  that  people  who  had  the  experience  many  of  the 
Southern  Christians  had,  of  how  unions  to  which,  adherence  was  voluntary 
were  persisted  in  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  against  the  adherents  of  the 
union,  should  mistrust  an  adherence  to  a  union  with  precisely  the  same 
people,  adherence  to  which  was  declared  to  be  involuntary. 
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unite  with  them  till  they  '^repent."  All  we  would  ask  is  secu- 
rity that  this  action  may  not  be  a  precedent.  What  we  are 
entitled  to  ask  as  a  preliminary  to  ecclesiastical  union,  we  have 
already  granted  them  in  our  own  case.  As  a  people,  we  have 
given  up  the  right  of  secession,  and  acknowledge  that  it;  would, 
for  the  future,  be  wrong  to  attempt  a  secession  from  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  of  it.  We  do  not  think  it  was  wrong  to 
make  the  attempt  in  the  past ;  but  since  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves against  claiming  the  right  of  secession,  it  would  be  wrong 
in  future. 

We  will  now  conclude  with  a  discussion  about  what  is  called 
"political  preaching,"  which  requires  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion (thus  far  undecided,)  whether  the  Church  should  permit  or 
require  her  ministers  to  argue  in  the  pulpit  such  political  ques- 
tions as  are,  or  as  they  fancy  to  be,  also  questions  of  morals. 

Possibly  it  might  be  said,  that,  if  the  Church  could  not  decide 
a  controverted  point  of  right  and  wrong,  it  would  be  wise  to  lay 
the  reasons  before  her  people,  and  let  them  judge  and  decide  for 
themselves.  But,  in  this  case,  if  the  Church  should  be  dispose«P^ 
to  do  this.,  her  ministers  should  impartially  give  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  as  they  are  usually  engaged  in  feeling  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  im- 
partial. Besides  which,  if  the  question  is  an  open  one,  between 
two  rival  and  excited  political  parties,  they  are  keenly  interested 
to  publish,  and  doubtless  will  publish,  all  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  so  that  there  can  be  no  reason  for  engaging  in  this  work  ; 
while  there  are  many  for  not  doing  so.  The  Church  has  plenty 
of  legitimate  work,  and  more  than  she  finds  time,  money,  or 
agents  to  do ;  and  she  would  have  to  neglect  it  in  order  to 
engage  in  this  doubtful  business.  Besides,  the  passions  of  irre- 
ligious men  are  so  much  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that 
ministers  and  churches  will  almost  certainly  impair  their  influ- 
ence for  good  who  attempt  to  "meddle  with  politics"  in  this 
way. 

It  is  currently  charged  upon  the  churches  of  the  North  that 
political  questions  are  discussed  in  their  pulpits,  and  this  espe- 
cially before  elections.     The  charge  comes  chiefly  from  Northerru 
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sources,  though  it  is  repeated  with  great  eagerness  here.  There 
are  many  reasons  which  incline  us  to  think  the  frequency  of  this 
thing  at  least  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  the  sort  of 
charge  irreligious  people  like  to  circulate  against  Christians. 
We  would,  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  truth,  reject  such  evi- 
dence against  those  whom,  though  greatly  alienated,  (and  we  say 
the  word  in  deep  sadness,)  we  must  still  call  our  Christian  breth- 
ren. But  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt  that  many  ministers  are 
persistently  and  habitually  guilty  in  this  respect,  of  whom  the 
Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  But  we 
are  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  sins  of  our  brethren  in  this 
paper,  only  so  far  as  they  condemn  us ;  and  there  we  must,  in 
self-defence,  retort  the  charge  upon  them. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  wisest  just  here  to  say  what  is  not  polit- 
ical preaching,  as  doubtless  both  Northern  and  Southern  minis- 
ters have  been  accused  of  it  when  the  charge  was  not  justifiable. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  meddling  with  politics  for  any  private 
member  of  the  Church,  or  minister,  to  vote.  It  is  the  right  of 
all  Christians,  either  singly  or  collectively,  to  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  party  w^hose  principles  they  may  conceive  to  be  right, 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  There- 
fore, in  our  opinion,  it  is  perfectly  their  right,  (though  not  as  a 
church,)  to  hold  prayer-meetings  to  pray  for  such  success. 

As  we  have  shown,  neither  the  whole  Church,  nor  individual 
ministers,  nor  church  members,  singly  or  in  bodies,  should  use 
their  influence  or  positions,  as  such,  to  settle  political  questions ; 
and,  therefore,  no  one  should  ever  argue  such  questions  in  meet- 
ings for  religious  purposes.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  they 
assume  any  decision  of  them  to  be  certain  enough  to  ground 
ecclesiastical  censures  upon  them,  or  interference  with  the  rights 
of  any  individuals  in  the  Church,  or  any  regenerate  person  out  of  it. 
But  where  they  consider  any  decision  to  be  certain  enough  to 
ground  individual  action  as  citizens  upon  it,  they  may  also  as- 
sume it  to  be  true  enough,  and  certain  enough,  for  them  to  apply 
to  themselves  the  consolations  of  religion,  when  it  is  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  encouragements  of  religion,  when  it  is  successful,  as 
well  as  exhortations  to  duty  based  upon  it.     Since  they  may  do 
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this,  as  individuals,  they  can  combine  in  doing  so.  Of  course, 
combination  in  doing  this,  can  only  be  used  by  those  who  can 
agree  in  making  the  assumption,  on  the  same  side,  since  a  man 
would  not  accept  consolation  for  the  failure  of  a  cause  from  those 
who  thought  it  a  bad  cause.  On  this  ground,  are  justified  the 
prayer-meetings  and  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  days  on  both  sides ; 
and  thus  are  justified  those  ministers  and  Christians  who  took 
part  in  them.  Where  they  did  not  argue  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  question,  (in  which  case  the  meeting  would  cease  to  be  a 
religious  one,)  but  simply  assumed  the  decision  to  draw  religious 
consolations,  exhortations,  or  encouragements  from  it,  they  were 
perfectly  justifiable.  Doubtless,  a  Southerner  at  the  North,  or 
a  Northerner  at  the  South,  would  have  felt  much  offended  with 
the  warmth  of  the  assumption ;  but  they  were  on  both  sides 
entitled  to  make  it  for  the  religious  purposes  of  consolation, 
thanksgiving,  exhortation  to  duty.  Probably  we,  (the  very 
writer  of  this  article,)  would  have  been  much  offended,  could  we 
have  attended  a  prayer-meeting  at  the  North,  where  such  an 
assumption  was  made ;  but  passion  and  prejudice  apart,  we  are 
forced  deliberately  to  say  there  is  nothing  wrong  whatever  in 
using  the  assumption  (by  those  who  could  make  it,)  for  such 
purposes. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  assumption  for  such  purposes  any  irrev- 
erent or  presumptuous  assumption  towards  God.  Without  as- 
sumptions of  the  kind,  we  could  offer  no  prayers,  private  or 
public.  It  is  customary  for  Christians  always  to  imply,  and 
often  say,  "but  nevertheless,  thy  will  be  done."  It  was  said 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  at  the  South ;  and  where  unsaid, 
all  Christians  would  have  said  they  intended  to  imply  it.  We 
doubt  not,  among  true  Christians  at  the  North,  it  was  often  said 
and  always  implied. 

But  this  Christian  liberty  which  we  have  laid  down  should 
have  one  limitation.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  refrain  from 
even  innocent  things  which  would  either  lead  them  into  tempta- 
tion, or  cast  an  imputation  on  their  character,  either  singly,  as 
individuals,  or  collectively,  as  a  church,  which  would  make  them 
or  the  church  lose  influence.     For  this  reason,  where  communities 
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are  divided,  and  the  relations  of  a  minister  are  with  people  hold- 
ing both  sides,  it  is  not  wise  for  him  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
such  meetings ;  and  it  is  not  wise  to  conduct  them  in  the  church 
buildings.  It  both  tempts  a  minister,  who  is  a  fallible  man,  to 
slide  from  his  legitimate  business  into  using  his  position  for 
political  propagandism,  and  injures  the  influence  of  the  church. 
But  in  all  those  cases.  North  and  South,  where  the  churches  and 
communities  were  sufficiently  agreed  in  the  assumption  that  they 
were  right,  to  base  action  as  citizens  upon  it,  it  was  not  wrong 
for  ministers  to  make  that  assumption  a  basis  from  which  to 
deduce  religious  exhortation  and  encouragement.  It  would, 
however,  probably  be  wisest  for  individuals  when  assembled  in 
any  of  the  church  courts,  synod?,  conventions,  etc.,  more  espe- 
cially to  restrain  their  Christian  liberty  in  this  respect,  since 
they  might  both  be  tempted  to  overstep  the  mark,  and  would 
aifect  the  influence  of  the  Church  at  large  which  has  relation  to 
other  than  the  united  communities. 

We  were  at  the  South  during  the  whole  contest ;  were  in 
South  Carolina  until  she  seceded ;  and  were  at  various  times  in 
various  communities ;  and  being  subject  to  no  military  duty, 
were  enabled  to  attend  church  every  Sunday,  and  on  every  Fast 
and  Thanksgiving  day ;  and  we  also  attended  daily  prayer  meet- 
ings in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  never,  in  any  case, 
heard  any  political  question  argued  on  any  such  occasions,  unless 
one  doubtful  instance  be  excepted.  On  a  Thanksgiving  day,  a 
minister  who  had  lived  much  in  the  North,  gave  us  a  sermon 
which  had  nothing  of  thanksgiving  in  it ;  but  was  an  utterly 
irrelevant  defence  of  slavery  from  charges  on  moral  and  scriptu- 
ral grounds.  All  the  intelligent  part  of  the  congregation  united 
in  thinking  it  wholly  inappropriate.  If  any  cases  can  be  ad- 
duced where  Southern  ministers  have  argued  such  questions,  we 
are  certain  they  are  very  rare,  and  would  be  condemned.  Gen- 
eral charges  are  easily  made  ;  but  Ave  invite  those  who  make 
them  to  specify  place,  tinie,  minister,  and  things  said. 

We  will  take  occasion  to  say  here,  that  exhortations  to  the 
direct  duty  of  supporting  the  Confederate  government  were  very 
rare  indeed.     We  do  not  remember  hearing  a  single  one  from 
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any  minister  or  layman  whatever.  The  assumption  was  made 
the  basis  chiefly,  (and,  so  far  as  we  remember,  almost  wholly,) 
for  consolation,  and  encouragement,  and  not  for  exhortation  to 
that  duty.  This  may  seem  such  a  very  strange  statement,  that 
it  may  be  hard  to  believe,  unless  we  add  that  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  took  great  pride  in  our  remarkable 
unanimity,  and  took  it  for  granted  nobody  needed  such  exhort- 
ations, which  indeed  they  did  not.  To  particular  branches  and 
acts  of  that  duty,  individuals  needed  exhortation ;  but  not  to  the 
general  duty  of  supporting  the  Confederate  government. 

If  any  ecclesiastical  legislative  body  or  church  court  went 
beyond  assuming  that  we  were  right,  as  a  basis  for  exhortation 
to  duty,  we  do  not  know  it.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  had  they 
restrained  their  Christian  liberty  in  this  respect,  in  the  few 
instances  where  they  went  thus  far ;  but  it  is  to  be  said  in  their 
defence  that  this  whole  question  of  what  the  Church  is  entitled 
to  do,  and  what  not,  and  the  other  question  of  how  far  it  would 
be  right  and  wise  to  restrain  Christian  liberty,  has  never  been 
thoroughly  settled.  Very  certain  we  are,  if  a  line  can  be  wisely 
laid  down,  our  Southern  churches  will  be  glad  to  keep  on  one 
side  of  it  in  the  future. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  say  that  our  ministers  or  private 
Christians  said  nothing  which  was  wrong  in  their  prayer-meetings. 
While  there  were  noble  instances  of  Christians  and  ministers  who 
tried  to  soften  the  horrors  of  war,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  sin  of 
omission  lying  at  their  door.  A  few  rehgious  papers,  a  good 
many  ignorant  people,  and  a  few  people  of  intelligence,  were 
guilty  of  sins  of  commission  in  this  respect.  Where  ministers  or 
people  of  intelligence  were  guilty,  it  was  often  the  case  that  the 
offender  was  under  excitement,  and  so  said  what,  when  cool,  he 
would  have  repudiated.  We  knew  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  kindly  men  we  ever  knew,  a  man  of  a 
noble  nature,  as  chivalrously  incapable  of  doing  anything  to 
aggravate  the  horrors  of  war  as  any  knight  of  romance,  and  also 
a  sincere,  devoted  Christian.  He  one  day  had  a  discussion  with 
a  person  who  thought  that  war  was  always  wrong ;  and  that  prin- 
ciples of  passive  obedience  were  always  to  be  adopted.     Ho  came 
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to  prayer-meeting,  and  reading  one  of  David's  imprecatory 
psalms,  commented  upon  it  in  a  way  which  would  inferentially 
have  encouraged  severities  from  which  we  know  he  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror. 

We  have  also  heard  several  ignorant  men,  and  one  or  two 
men  of  some  intelligence  under  great  excitement,  read  chapters 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  comment  on  them  in  addresses  in 
which  they  began  by  assuming  that  Christians  succeed  the  Jews 
as  God's  people,  and  are  entitled  to  the  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament;  but,  somehow,  before  they  concluded,  they  would 
contrive  to  get  things  mixed  up ;  and  first.  Southern  Christians 
would  be  substituted  for  Christians  in  general,  and  then  the 
Southern  people  were  substituted  for  Southern  Christians.  If 
these  conclusions  had  been  set  directly  before  them,  they  would 
very  generally  have  repudiated  the  idea,  which  indeed  they  never 
directly  advanced  or  even  argued.  The  only  thing  fhey  did  was 
to  apply  to  the  Southern  people  encouragements  and  promises 
applicable  to  Christians  alone,  and  to  Northern  Christians  as 
well.  All  this  was  done  with  that  ingenuity  of  sophistry 
which  observant  persons  have  noticed  is  possessed  in  so  high  a 
degree  by  those  w^ho  are  themselves  deceived,  and  which  enables 
them  to  weave  a  web  With  a  cunning  which  they  never  could 
attain  if  consciously  attempting  deception.  Whenever  we  heard 
such  things  said,  we  generally  tried  to  find  out  what  the  audi- 
ence thought  of  it ;  and  almost  invariably,  without  regard  to 
shades  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  secession,  we  found  that  not 
merely  the  intelligent  people,  but  the  people  of  plain  sense,  re- 
gretted that  the  speakers  should  say  such  things.*  We  once 
heard  a  very  forward  and  ignorant  man,  (though  a  good  man,) 
read  in  a  prayer-meeting  that  chapter  in  Matthew  in  which  the 
expression  occurs,  "and  shall  he  not  avenge  his  own  elect,"  "I 
tell  you  he  will  avenge  them  speedily."     Immediately  afterwards 
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*  The  writer  for  one  acknowledges  that  the  tendency  was  a  strong  one 
to  misapply  the  glowing  language  of  the  New  Testament  to  cases  to  which 
it  was  not  applicable.  There  were  parts  of  the  Bible  to  misapply  which 
was  so  almost  instinctive  that  we  ceased  reading  them  to  avoid  presump- 
tion and  irreverence. 
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this  person  offered  a  prayer,  in  which,  waxing  very  warm,  he 
said,  "  0  Lord,  thou  hast  promised  to  avenge  us  of  our  enemies, 
and  that  speedily."  The  feehng  of  all,  except  the  very  ignorant 
part  of  the  congregation,  was  a  mixed  one  of  horror  and  amuse- 
ment ;  and  he  was  much  ridiculed  for  what  he  had  said,  by 
members  of  all  churches. 

Another  thing  not  very  uncommon  was  to  hear  the  assumption 
that  we  were  right  accompanied  by  the  assumption  that  success 
was  certain  for  us.  This  was  very  s^ld^m  directly  said,  and  yet 
we  have  heard  long  addresses  which  were  pervaded  by  it  without 
positive  statement.  In  no  ease  was  the  sort  of  sophistry  above 
referred  to,  more  ingenious  than- in  this.  It  was  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  ignorant  men.  We  knew  one  or  two  educated 
men  who  were  guilty  of  it;  but  they  were  under  some  excitement, 
and  when  the  inference  was  stated  to  them  they  repudiated  it. 

But  these  things,  though  false  and  injurious  teaching,  and 
wrong,  were  not  "preaching  politics"  or  "meddling  with  politics." 
Of  course  this  can  be  denied ;  for  people  can  call  anything  by 
any  name  they  please.  If  the  phrases  "preaching  politics"  and 
"meddling  with  politics"  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  he 
who  does  it,  discusses  a  subject  neither  side  of  which  he  should 
as  a  minister  advocate.  But  it  is  evident  that  to  take  the  other 
side,  to  say  the  Southern  people  as  a  body  were  not  God's  elect, 
and  that  right  is  sometimes  unsuccessful,  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate  topics.  Ofvcourse  the  application  of  the  expression 
"preaching  politics"  may^^t  be  wrangled  about,  and  becomes 
a  mere  dispute  about  a-^^rq.  Those  who  fight  about  its  applica- 
tion to  these  cases,  wish  to  use  it  to  draw  off  attention  and 
animadversion  from  what  is  pohtical  preaching  in  an  objection- 
able sense.  .,  "  ^ 

We  of  the  South  have  at  least  desired  to  do  right.  We  have 
needed  a  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  principles  on  which  we 
desired  to  base  our  actions;  and  for  want  of  this,  we  have  per- 
haps in  some  instances  forgotten  or  seemed  to  forget  these 
principles.  But  in  every  such  case,  if  they  can  be  clearly  shown 
to  have  been  contravened,  we  think  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
it  was  at  least  an  error. 
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But  we  are  certain  that  the  charge  cannot  be  brought  against 
us  that  "W'e  professid  principles  which  we  have  plainly  and 
habitually  violated  in  practice.  If  others  deny  this,  we  invite 
them  to  make  good  their  charge  by  specifying  one  or  more  min- 
isters who  habitually  or  often  violated  these  principles  and 
precisely  how.  Our  brethren  have  been  misled  by  a  very  few 
jaundiced  reporters  who  were  too  warm  to  discriminate,, 

If  we  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  free  from  the  scandal  of 
political  decisions  made  by  churches  and  erected  into  tests  of 
communion,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  it  has  been  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  greatly  tempted  to  make  such  de- 
cisions. We  were  so  united  in  the  cause  which  Ave  thought  right 
that  there  was  not  so  much  temptation  to  support  it  by  such 
decisions. 

Thank  God,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  that  we  have  no 
more  sin  in  this  respect.     Non  nobis  decus,  Domine! 


-♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Four  centuries  before  the  first  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the 
volume  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  concluded  with  the  remark- 
able predictions  of  Malachi.  In  the  present  day,  when  the  light 
of  later  Revelation,  and  the  known  fulfilment  of  many  glorious 
promises,  enable  the  Bible  student  to  explain  much  that  was 
then  obscure,  a  great  part  of  this  last  prophecy  may  be  under- 
stood. The  concluding  sentences  of  the  book,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  refer  to  events  that  occurred  in  the  days  of  our  Lord's 
personal  ministry,  or  to  any  portion  of  the  Church's  history  up 
to  the  present  time.  On  the  contrary,  every  part  of  the  prophecy 
in  the  last  chapter  may  very  accurately  foreshadow  events  yet  to 
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occur  in  the  last  days  of  the  present  dispensation.  Indeed,  the 
salient  points  in  all  the  schemes  of  millenarian  expounders,  seem 
to  reflect  the  light  that  streams  from  this  ancient  book ;  just  as 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  reflected  from  the  loftier  spires 
upon  earthly  temples.  The  effulgent  glory  of  that  *'Sun  of 
righteousness"  has  not  yet  gladdened  the  eyes  of  God's  people. 
Those  healing  beams  will  not  be  shed  upon  the  earth  until  he  comes 
with  clouds.  Most  of  the  old  prophecies  contain  passages  from 
which  the  assiduous  efforts  of  spirituahzers  have  not  extracted 
all  the  light  and  glory;  and  conspicuous  among  them  is  this 
latest  prediction  of  the  Ancient  Canon.  s 

It  is  an  open  question''  whether  any  part  of  Malachi  refers 
prophetically  to  the  first  advent  of  the  Redeemer.  That  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  Lord,  in  common  with  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  understood  the  closing  prophecy  to  have  its  fulfilment  in 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
record.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the  text  will  bear 
this  application,  is  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry;  and  a  brief 
examination  of  the  whole  book  is  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  discussion. 

To  confine  this  examination  within  the  narrowest  limits,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  first,  that  the  threatenings  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  are  naturally  connected  with  the  sins  enumerated  by 
the  prophet.  They  are  not  so  much  predictions,  as  the  reiteration 
of  the  general  law  that  obtains  in  God's  government  connecting 
punishment  with  sin.  In  the  next  place,  the  prophecy  in  the 
first  part  of  the  third  chapter,  seems  to  have  a  primary  applica- 
tion to  the  first  advent,  and  also  a  distinct  secondary  reference 
to  events  yet  in  the  future.  By  three  of  the  evangelists,  the 
promise,  "Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  me,"  is  applied  to  John  the  Baptist.  Ac- 
cepting this  application,  the  succeeding  prophecy  of  the  "coming 
of  the  Lord  to  his  temple,"  must  of  course  refer  to  the  personal 
ministry  of  Christ.  Yet  the  immediate  context  enumerates  acts 
of  the  Lord,  "the  messenger  of  the  covenant,"  which  are  else- 
where enumerated  as  the  acts  of  the  same  Lord  when  he  comes 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies.     In  the  progress  of  this  inves- 
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tigation,  the  double  application  of  Old  Testament  predictions 
concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  -will,  perhaps,  be  more 
apparent.  The  only  point  to  be  made  just  here,  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  coming  of  "the  messenger,"  partly  fulfilled  in  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  may  have  another  and  fuller  reference 
to  events  to  occur  hereafter.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the 
millenarian  expounders  boldly  predict  a  second  appearance  of 
John,  to  precede  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  But  while  the 
foundation  upon  which"  this-  theory  stands  is  insecure,  the  theory 
itself  is  not  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  their  distinctive 
doctrines. 

Whenever  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  make  up 
his  special  treasures,  is  to  arrive,  it  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the 
earth.  The  clear  insight  into  the  characters  of  men,  the  infallible 
discernment  betwixt  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  is  not  yet  the 
property  of  his  Church.  The  thought  and  the  speech  of  them 
that  fear  the  Lord,  are  recorded  in  his  book  of  remembrance; 
which  book  will  remain  sealed  until  the  great  white  throne  is  set 
up,  and  the  earth  and  the  heaven  are  fled  away.  For  the  dread 
sentences  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  seer  of  Patmos,  though 
separated  by  an  interval  of  five  hundred  years,  are  so  true  an 
echo  of  those  last  words  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet,  that  one 
is  forced  to  believe  them  a  description  of  the  same  terrible  scenes. 
The  day — the  great  and  dreadful  day — when  the  wicked  shall 
be  as  stubble  before  the  devouring  flame,  predicted  by  Amos, 
and  Joel,  and  Malachi,  is  also  the  day  of  which  Peter  speaks, 
when  the  heaven  and  the  earth  shall  be  dissolved ;  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  which,  according  to  Paul,  shall  overtake  the  wicked  as  a 
thief  in  the  night — this  day  so  full  of  dismal  portents — was 
surely  7iot  the  day  ushered  in  by  choirs  of  rejoicing  angels,  singing 
*' Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men !" 

It  is  apparently  just  before  this  day  of  doom  that  the  coming 
of  Elijah  is  predicted.  No  extended  argument  is  needed  to  prove 
the  close  connexion  between  the  sending  of  Elijah  and  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord.  The  particular 
work  of  this  man,  who  never  tasteb  bea'l\  is  not  easy  to  explain ; 
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it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  will  be  the  inaugurator  of  a 
new  epoch.  From  the  account  given  by  Malachi,  independently 
of  all  other  revelation,  no  one  would  suppose  that  this  work  had 
been  accomplished  by  John  the  Baptist.  The  pomp  and  circum- 
stance described  or  implied  in  the  old  prophecy  did  not  attend 
or  succeed  the  preaching  of  John.  Setting  aside  the  New  Tes- 
tament commentary  upon  it,  the  Church  would  probably  never 
have  sought  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promised  work  of  the  Tish- 
bite in  the  short  ministry  of  the  Baptist. 

If  the  reasoning  thus  far  has  been  tolerably  clear,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  original  prophecy  refers  to  a 
future  period  in  the  Church's  history.  And  if  this  be  true,  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  book 
can  refer  to  the  era  that  began  with  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore,  it  would  appear  (still  ignoring  the  Gospel  commen- 
taries,) that  John  the  Baptist  could  not  have  been  in  the  eye  of 
Malachi  when  he  wrote  the  prediction  concerning  Elijah.  For 
the  reasons  before  stated,  such  an  inference  would  seem  highly 
improbable,  if  not  wholly  impossible. 

Before  the  examination  of  the  testimony  of  New  Testament 
writers,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  dissimilarity  apparent  in  the 
character  and  work  of  these  two  men.  Krummacher's  History  of 
Elijah  the  Tishbite  is  probably  as  accurate  a  description  as  could 
be  made  from  the  Bible  account  of  this  very  remarkable  person- 
age. Considering  the  date  of  his  ministrations,  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  of  the  small  remnant- 
preserved  according  to  the  election  of  grace"  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  more  elaborate 
account  of  this  prophet  would  have  been  given.  But  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  precisely  the  contrary  is  the  fact  in  the  case.  He 
is  suddenly  introduced  at  the  culminating  point  of  Ahab's  atro- 
cious apostasy,  announcing  the  approach  of  God's  severe  judg- 
ment upon  the  land.  Always  austere  and  stern,  he  seems  to 
fulfil  his  mission  best  in  the  utterance  of  awful  threatenings,  or 
in  the  execution  of  the  wrathful  sentence  of  an  angry  God. 
Even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  power  of  Elijah  is  exercised 
in  mercy,  one  fails  to  discover  in  the  man  any  token  of  human 
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sympathy.     "When  he  invites  his  apostate  countrymen  to  return 
to  their  allegiance,  the  invitation  is  couched  in  terms  of  scathing 
sarcasm  and  scorn:     "If  Jehoyah  be  God,  follow  him:    but  if 
Baal,  follow  him  !"     In  his  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the 
widow's  son,  the  argument  proceeds  upon  the  obhgation  resting 
upon  him,  as  the  woman's  guest,  and  the  implied  obhgation  rest- 
ing upon  God,  so  to  speak,  to  avert  evil  from  her  household  on 
that  account.     Very  little,  if  anything,   can  be  found  in  the 
record,  to  indicate  Elijah's  sympathy  with,  or  love  for  his  kind. 
To  compare  the  illustrious  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist — 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!" — with  any  sentence  uttered  by  the 
old  prophet,  will  be  the  readiest  way  to  show  their  total  dissimi- 
larity, and  to  suggest   the  argument  upon  this  point.     If  the 
second  appearance  of  Elijah  occurred  in  the  first  century,  his 
character  had  certainly  undergone  a  wonderful   change.     The 
object  of  this  brief  comparison,  however,  is  merely  to  indicate 
this  essential  difference  in  the  natural  characteristics  of  these  two 
historic  persons,  without  detracting  from  the  glorious  reputation 
of  either.     They  were  both  men  whom  God  highly  honored.     In 
reading  the  history  of  Elijah,  one  is  strongly  impressed  with  the 
native  dignity  of  the  man,  the  utter  blamelessness  of  his  recorded 
life,  his   burning   zeal  for  the   honor  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  his 
sublime   courage   and   constancy.      And,   reasoning   upon   mere 
probabilities,  it  docs  not  seem  credible  that  so  eminent  a  saint,  a 
man  of  such  distinguished  grandeur  of  character,  should  terminate 
his  career,  as  the  Baptist  terminated  his.     He  who  had  escaped 
Jezebel,  could  hardly  fall  a  victim  to  Ilerodias.     The  improba- 
bility is  more  striking,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  murder  in 
the  prison  of  Ilerod  occurred  a  thousand  years  after  Elijah  had 
been   translated.     And  it  is  far   easier  to   imagine  some  other 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Malachi,  than  to  suppose  that  the 
grand  old  prophet  who  had  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot, 
should  return  to  earth  to  suffer  an  ig-nominous  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  drunken  tyrant  like  Herod,  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  dancing 
girl.     He  who  had  braved  the  wrath  of  Ahab  with  impunity, 
could  hardly  perish  under  the  wrath  of  the  contemptible  tetrarch 
of  Galilee. 
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If  John  was  only  to  "go  before  the  Messiah  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,"  he  could  not  thereby  meet  the  requirements  of 
Malachi's  prophecy.  Because,  whether  the  prediction  of  the 
bright  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  be  interpreted  as  refer-^ 
ring  to  the  first  advent  or  not,  it  doubtless  promises  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  himself.  It  is  not  the  prophecy  of  a  coming  type  or 
representative.  It  is  the  glorious  King  of  kings,  and  no  meaner 
personage.  Not  Melchisedec,  not  David,  but  the  Lord  Christ. 
If  this  be  so,  it  requires  a  considerable  stretch  of  imagination  to 
suppose  the  prediction  concerning  Elijah  in  the  immediate  con- 
text, could  be  fulfilled  by  a  typical  or  representative  person. 
The  coherence  and  symmetry  of  the  entire  passage  are  impaired 
by  the  supposition.  No  matter  how  deeply  imbued  with  the 
"spirit  of  Elias"  John  may  have  been  ;  no  matter  how  strikingly 
he  might  have  manifested  the  "power"  of  the  old  prophet;  nay, 
no  matter  how  closely  he  might  have  resembled  Elijah  in  char- 
acter and  word,  he  was  still  not  Elijah,  and  therefore  did  not  ac- 
complish that  which  Malachi  foretold. 

Thus — to  begin  the  examination  of  the  Gospel  testimony — 
John  himself  very  distinctly  denies  his  identity  with  the  Tishbite. 
It  is  perfectly  certain,  since  the  Scripture  Canon  is  complete, 
that  the  question,  "Art  thou  Elias?"  is  founded  upon  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration,  as  there  is  no  other  sentence  in  the 
book  containing  the  remotest  hint  of  his  appearing.  Neither  is 
it  possible  that  the  priests  and  Levites  could  have  expected  the 
reappearance  of  Elijah,  independently  of  Malachi's  prophecy. 
The  question  propounded  by  the  apostles,  after  the  scene  upon 
Mount  Tabor,  has  the  same  undoubted  reference — "Why  say  the 
scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come?"  And  tlie  circumstances 
that  induced  this  question,  with  the  reply  to  it,  may  be  found  to 
favor  the  general  drift  of  the  argument,  when  they  also  shall 
come  under  examination. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  John,  in  his  final  answer  to  the 
interrogatories  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  quotes  entirely  from 
the  book  of  Isaiah:  "I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." AVhile  the  Lord  applies  directly  to  his  forerunner  the 
words  of  Malachi — "Behold,  I  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall 
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prepare  the  way  before  me" — it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
Baptist  should  have  denied,  with  apparent  emphasis,  a  like  ap- 
plication, offered  by  the  query  of  the  Pharisees  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan.  All  of  the  four  evangelists  apply  Isaiah's  prediction  to 
John,  and  three  of  them,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  also  quote 
the  first  verse  of  Malachi's  third  chapter,  whose  dual  application 
has  already  been  suggested.  As  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke, 
the  Lord  himself  fixes  this  application  to  the  Baptist. 

Therefore,  if  John's  denial  proves  anything,  it  demonstrates 
that  the  last  two  verses  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  a  separate, 
distinct,  solitary  prophecy  which  thus  far  has  had  no  fulfil- 
ment. It  is  so  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  the  promise  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Malachi,  that  John  himself,  who  fulfilled  this 
promise,  utterly  repudiates  the  application  of  the  latter  predic- 
tions to  himself.  He  was  the  "messenger"  of  Malachi,  and  the 
*'voice"  of  Isaiah;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  Elijah. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  only  real  difiiculty  in  the  way,  to 
wit,  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  This  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come." 
As  the  accounts  given  by  the  three  evangelists  are  substantially 
identical,  it  w^ill  only  be  necessary  to  examine  one  of  them. 
Matthew's  record  seems  to  be  the  most  elaborate,  and  in  this 
Gospel  the  apparent  application  of  the  prophecy  to  John  occurs 
in  two  places,  and  under  different  attending  circumstances.  Re- 
serving the  eleventh  chapter  for  the  final  argument,  the  only 
remaining  passage  requiring  examination,  is  in  the  seventeenth. 
The  parallel  passages  are  in  the  ninth  of  Mark  and  the  ninth 
of  Luke;  and  as  they  all  describe  the  transfiguration  of  Christ, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  wonderful  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
the  Lord  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  question,  "Why 
say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come?"  The  question  was 
entirely  appropriate  and  natural  upon  the  millenarian  hypothesis, 
and  upon  no  other.  It  is  difiicult  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  question  or  answer,  if  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
upon  the  earth  is  denied.  The  "coming"  of  the  Son  of  man, 
in  the  glory  of  his  Eather,  with  attending  holy  angels,  is  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  context,  in  all  three  gospels ;  and  the 
promise  of  this  coming,  the  announcement  of  this  culminating 
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•catastrophe,  in  all  three  cases,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
transfiguration.  As  the  immediate  inauguration  of  the  visible, 
glorious,  and  personal  reign  of  Messiah,  the  setting  up  of  the 
veritable  Kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the  first  advent,  with  all 
its  glorious  results,  was  but  the  type  and  promise;  of  which 
the  reign  of  grace  in  the  individual  soul  was  but  the  feeble 
shadow ;  of  which  the  whole  dispensation  of  faith  and  hope  was 
but  the  faint  reflexion  and  foretaste ;  as  the  establishment  of  this 
Kingdom  was  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  "mystery  of  God"  in 
the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel ;  therefore,  the  gracious 
Master  gave  to  three  of  his  chosen  disciples  a  brief  glimpse  of 
that  indescribable  glory.  "There  be  some  standing  here  who 
shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in 
His  Kingdom." 

Not  so  much  for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  those  immedi- 
ate followers,  as  for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  his  Church  in 
all  subsequent  ages,  was  this  manifestation  of  his  glory  given.  In 
speaking  of  the  event  in  after  years.  Peter  explains  the  intent 
and  promise  of  the  marvellous  exhibition.  "We  have  not  fol- 
lowed cunningly  devised  fables,"  he  says,  "when  we  made 
known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty  in  the  holy 
mount."  The  hope  of  the  Church  was  in  this  "coming,"  of 
which  the  transfiguration  was  the  earnest  and  pledge.  The  Old 
Record  ends  with  the  clear  prediction  of  it,  where  it  is  likened 
to  the  bright  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  The  New 
Record  closes  with  the  longing  cry  of  the  Church,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  same  promise:  "Even  so,  Come,  Lord  Jesus!" 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  figure  is  the  same  in  the 
three  places.  Malachi  tells  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  ;  Peter, 
recounting  the  scene  on  Tabor,  bids  the  Church  to  await  the 
rising  of  the  day-star ;  and  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
Apocalypse,  he  who  calls  himself  "Alpha  and  Omega,"  "the  root 
and  offspring  of  David,"  adds  this  other  title,  "the  bright  and 
morning  star."  To  this  one  luminous  focus — the  sure  pre- 
millennial  "coming"  of  the  Lord — do  all  these  brilliant  rays 
converge.     Through  the  dense  media  of  rationalistic  schemes. 
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through  the  more  attenuated  and  diiFusive  theories  of  purely 
spiritual  expounders,  these  heavenly  rays  are  equally  refracted, 
and  their  beauty  and  brilliancy  equally  impaired. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  disciples  expected  the 
"kingdom  to  be  restored  to  Israel"  under  the  reign  of  King 
Jesus.  It  was  a  hope,  a  confident  expectation,  that  they  never 
relinquished.  All  the  Gospel  narratives  concur  in  making  this 
fact  apparent.  When  he  foretold  his  death,  "  they  knew  not" 
what  was  spoken  to  them.  The  two  sorrowful  disciples  on  their 
way  to  Emmaus,  compress  the  whole  story  of  their  anguish  in 
one  short  sentence :  "  We  trusted  it  had  been  He  which  should 
have  redeemed  Israel!"  And  the  very  last  words  addressed  to 
him,  on  the  eve  of  his  final  departure  were,  "Lord,  wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  Matthew  begins  his 
Gospel  with  the  announcement  that  it  is  the  book  of  the  gener- 
ation of  the  "Son  of  David;  the  Son  of  Abraham"  not  only — 
not  mainly  the  promised  Seed,  in  whom  all  nations  should  be 
blessed, — but,  primarily,  the  royal  Son  of  Israel's  noblest  mon- 
arch, and  the  undoubted  heir  to  his  throne.  It  is  not  possible 
to  examine  these  passages,  and  to  compare  the  Lord's  replies  to 
these  various  questions,  aiid  yet  evade  the  conviction  that  the 
first  advent  was  in  order  to  the  second.  "  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?"  The 
ordained  path  to  tlie  last  was  througli  the  first.  The  throne, 
although  his  rightful  inheritance,  was  accessible  only  through  the 
portals  of  tlie  grave.  At  Thessalonica,  Paul  alleged  that  Christ 
"must  needs"  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the  dead. 
And  the  Jews,  inflamed  with  the  same  zeal  for  Cassar  that  has 
cursed  the  Christian  Church  in  modern  times,  complained  that 
Paul  proclaimed  "  another  king,  one  Jesus  !"  The  offence  was 
the  same,  and  tlie  outcry  identical,  in  cause  and  consequence,  in 
A.  1).  r)3,  and  in  A.  D.  186(;. 

In  all  this,  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  blessed  work  of  re- 
demption is  underrated.  The  story  of  the  cross  will  doubtless 
be  the  glorious  theme  with  which  the  lofty  arches  of  the  New 
Jei'usalem  shall  resound.  The  eternal  song  of  the  just  made 
perfect  will  be  :  "  Thou  art  worthy,   because  thou  hast  redeemed 
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us."  Doubtless,  throughout  those  endless  ages,  the  glorified 
saint  will  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  central  act  in  God's 
great  drama,  by  the  ever-present  vision  of  the  scars  of  the  con- 
flict, which  the  Captain  of  salvation  received  on  Calvary.  The 
whole  intent  of  the  preceding  comparison  is  to  suggest  that  if  the 
first  advent,  when  he  came  with  a  sin-ofiering,  was  glorious, 
surely  the  second,  when  he  shall  come  "without  a  sin-offering"  to 
those  who  look  to  him  for  salvation,  shall  be  "rather  glorious!" 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  imperfect  discussion  to  the 
argument  in  hand,  may  be  apparent,  when  the  grand  scene  upon 
Mount  Tabor  is  more  closely  scrutinized.  In  Luke's  account, 
the  fjxmous  confession  of  Peter,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  God," 
introduces  the  discourse  in  which  the  promise  of  the  transfigu- 
ration occurs.  The  same  connexion  is  found  in  Matthew  and  in 
Mark.  Probably  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  sequence  of  the 
narrative  is  so  remarkably  similar  in  three  separate  Gospels,  as 
in  this  very  instance,  and  there  is  no  apparent  evasion  of  the 
force  of  an  argument  founded  upon  this  manifest  connexion.. 
The  next  step  in  the  discussion,  therefore,  is  the  statement  of  its 
probable  logical  value. 

"  Thou  art  the  Christ !"  Therefore,  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken  touching  the  glory  of  Israel  under  the  reign  o:^  Messiah, 
will  be  fulfilled  in  thee.  The  establishment  of  the  throne  of 
David  upon  immovable  foundations,  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  every  foreign  yoke,  the  full  possession  of  all  this  Canaan, 
from  Jordan  to  the  sea,  the  land  promised  with  an  oath  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  hitherto  not  given  to  any  one  of 
the  three — all  of  these,  and  more,  are  promised,  when  the  Christ 
of  God  shall  come. 

Instead  of  confirming  this  just  expectation,  he  straitly  charged 
them  that  they  should  not  make  his  regal  person  known  ;  because 
he  mw^i  first  suffer  many  things,  be  rejected  of  priests  and  elders, 
be  killed,  and  rise  again  the  third  day.  This  astounding  an- 
nouncement provoked  the  expostulation  of  Peter.  It  was  a  hard 
saying.  To  relinquish  the  high  hopes  he  had  entertained,  of  the 
visible  glory  and  majesty  of  that  kingdom,  required  a  kind  of 
faith  that  Peter  never  got  until  Pentecost. 
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But  the  time  for  the  establishment  of  that  kingdom,  whose 
magnificence  should  swallow  up  all  preceding  reigns,  had  not 
arrived.  The  wonderful  mystery  of  the  "  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow,"  the  angels  desired  to  look 
into.  And  the  mystery  was  two-fold  :  first,  that  the  Son  of  God 
should  sufi'er  at  all ;  and  secondly,  that  the  glory  should  follow 
as  a  consequence.  If  those  high  intelligences,  who  had  lived  in 
communion  with  God  since  their  creation,  could  not  unravel  the 
mystery,  what  marvel  that  Peter  should  fail ! 

The  three  Gospels  agree  also,  in  the  record  of  the  clear  expo- 
sition the  Lord  then  gave  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
that  intermediate,  ante-millennial  dispensation.  As  he  himself 
should  be  first  set  at  nought  and  rejected  and  slain,  so  his  people 
should  live  lives  of  self-denial  and  daily  cross-bearing.  In  the 
midst  of  an  evil  generation,  their  great  business  should  be  to 
witness  for  him  and  to  glory  in  his  cross,  by  which  they  were 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  them.  They  were  warn- 
ed of  the  consequences,  if  they  should  be  ashamed  of  him  or  of 
his  words ;  and  reminded  that  the  event  for  which  they  longed 
and  waited,  though  delayed,  should  yet  surely  come.  "  Be  not 
ashamed  of  me,  lest  I  also  should  be  ashamed  of  you,  when  I 
come  in  my  Father's  glory,  attended  by  the  holy  angels.  And 
to  confirm  your  faith  in  this  coming,  behold,  some  of  you  shall 
not  taste  of  death  until  you  have  had  a  glimpse  of  this  radiant 
glory."  Then,  eight  days  after,  he  taketh  Peter,  and  James, 
and  John,  up  into  Tabor,  and  was  there  transfigured  before  them. 

Although  the  word  "angels"  is  the  same  that  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  unfallen  spirits,  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  personal 
attendants  of  the  Lord  may  not  belong  to  this  class.  In  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  it  is  said,  "  He  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints;"  that  is,  with  his  myriads,  his  special,  purchased,  re- 
deemed servants.  Those  who  shall  be  assessors  with  him  in  His 
KlNdDOM,  his  Church  militant,  fighting  a  fight  in  which  the 
angels  take  no  part,  winning  a  victory  in  which  they  have  no 
share,  and  finally,  having  overcome  all  of  his  and  their  enemies, 
sitting  down  in  his  throne,  to  which  the  angels  have  no  access  ; 
these  are  they  who  shall  swell  his  train,  when  he  comes  in  the 
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glory  of  the  Father.  It  is  the  Mediator  and  Redeemer  who  shall 
he  enthroned ;  and  the  unfallen  and  unredeemed  spirits  may  not 
supplant  the  redeemed  of  earth — the  just  made  perfect.  And 
as  expounded  in  Thessalonians,  there  are  two  classes  of  these 
attendants!  who  shall  participate  in  these  inauguration  ceremo- 
nies— those  who  sleep,  and  those  who  shall  be  changed  when  the 
Lord  comes.  Accordingly,  there  appeared  Moses  and  EUas, 
each  representing  a  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  of 
the  elect  of  God :  the  first,  whose  death  and  burial  are  carefully 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  the  representative 
of  all  of  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  yet  whom  "  Grod  will  bring 
with  him"  when  he  comes  with  clouds ;  the  other,  whose  miracu- 
lous translation  and  ascension  are  as  carefully  recorded  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Second  Kings, — the  representative  of  all  those 
who  shall  be  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and 
who  shall  be  "caught  up"  to  meet  him  in  the  air. 

"  No  Christian  reader  supposes  that  this  story  of  the  transfigu- 
ration is  a  myth.  To  Peter,  it  was  the  very  substance  of  things 
hoped  for.  It  confirmed  the  sure  word  of  prophecy.  It  cor- 
roborated the  promise  of  Malachi  concerning  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness.  No  candid  reader  will  believe  that  Elijah 
and  Moses  were  unsubstantial  phantoms.  They  were  real,  living 
men,  and  they  talked  of  the  death  to  occur  on  Calvary.  No 
mere  man  can  pretend  to  describe  the  method  of  their  existence^ 
or  to  understand  any  of  the  laws  by  which  that  existence  was 
regulated.  Paul  tells  of  natural  bodies  and  spiritual  bodies ;  of 
bodies  celestial,  and  bodies  terrestrial ;  but  these  two  men,  visit- 
ants from  the  heavenly  spheres,  were  not  invisible,  and  perhaps- 
not  intangible ;  and  it  requires  post-millennial  knowledge  to 
assert  how  far  a  spiritual  body  is  immaterial  and  impalpable. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  present  inquiry.  The  point  to  be 
established  is  merely  that  they  were  there,  their  feet  resting 
upon  the  mountain  top,  their  persons  visible,  and  their  voices- 
audible,  to  Peter  and  James  and  John. 

The  revelations  of  psychology  do  not  amount  to  much.     In 
this  case,  as  in  several  analogous  cases  recorded  in  the  Bible,, 
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bodies"  was  peculiar.  The  apostles  were  "heavy  with  sleep." 
When  they  spoke  of  building  tabernacles,  they  wist  not  what 
they  said.  Some  mental  aberration,  some  positive  disturbance 
of  the  equilibrium,  some  form  of  insanity — using  the  word  in  its 
strict  sense — was  evidently  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  "holy 
angels."  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Bible  student 
that  a  comatose  condition  of  body  is  usually  the  result  of  super- 
nal visitations ;  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  when  Samuel  appeared, 
or  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sepulchre,  when  the  angel  descended  to 
roll  away  the  stone. 

As  they  descended,  the  apostles  ask  the  Lord,  "Why  say  the 
scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?"  The  clear  implication  seems 
to  be  this :  "  We  have  seen  thy  glory ;  we  know  that  thou  art 
that  Sun  of  righteousness ;  but  where  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
other  prophecy?  For  Elias  is  to  come  before  the  great  day." 

The  first  reply  to  this  question,  refers  the  fulfilment  to  a 
future  time.  "Elias  truly  sAaZZ  come,  and  restore  all  things." 
If  this  had  been  all,  there  would  have  been  no  controversy  as  to 
the  date  of  his  coming ;  but  he  adds :  "  But  Ehas  has  already 
come,  and  they  have  done  unto  him  what  they  listed."  And  if 
his  words  had  ended  here,  there  could  have  been  no  further 
question,  as  "they  understood  him  to  speak  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist." But  the  concluding  sentence  contains  the  explanation, 
the  key  to  the  mystery,  and  the  argument  that  follows. 

"Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  suffer  of  them,"  That 
is  to  say :  The  Messiah  of  God,  the  rightful  heir  to  David's 
throne,  who  claimed  his  regal  rank  shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  Roman  procurator,  who  had  just  manifested 
his  glory  to  the  questioners,  upon  the  top  of  Tabor,  was  also 
destined  to  be  rejected  and  slain.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  an  offer 
made  to  humanity,  to  fulfil,  there  and  then,  the  promise  in  Mal- 
achi.  The  Sun  of  righteousness  had  unveiled  his  brightness,  and 
the  throne  of  David  might  now  be  set  up  in  Israel,  The  prom- 
ised work  of  the  forerunner  Elijah,  might  have  been  fulfilled  by 
John.  But  that  wicked  and  perverse  generation  had  rejected 
John,  saying,  "  He  hath  a  devil ;"  and  they  had  also  rejected 
the  Son  of  man,  saying  "  Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- 
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bibKer."  And  now,  as  they  had  silenced  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  in  the  wilderness,  they  would  also  kill  him  of  whom 
that  voice  testified.  Nevertheless,  as  the  record  of  John  himself 
pointed  to  two  dispensations,  he,  the  Lord,  should  surely  come 
again.  "I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water,"  said  he,  "but  one 
mightier  than  I  cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  unloose :  he  shall  bapti'ze  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire;"  and  afterwards,  " he  will  gather  the  wheat  into 
his  garner,  but  the  chaif  he  will  burn  with  fire  unquenchable." 
The  correspondence  between  this  latter  sentence  and  the  various 
predictions  that  treat  of  the  second  advent  is  obvious. 

But  this  offer  was  rejected.  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us."  His  claim  to  the  royal  title  was  answered  by 
the  scofis  of  the  multitude.  "  Let  the  King  of  Israel  now  come 
down  from  the  cross,"  they  said,  in  mocking  and  scorn.  And 
when  the  heathen  ruler  affixed  the  scroll  over  the  head  of  the 
victim,  the  Jewish  authorities  remonstrated,  only  because  Pilate 
thereby  endorsed  the  claim  of  Jesus.  No  otherwise  can  their 
earnest  expostulation  be  explained. 

Keeping  in  view  the  double  application  of  the  original  predic- 
tion, and  its  consequent  conditional  fulfilment,  the  explanation 
of  the  only  remaining  scripture  is  comparatively  easy.  Indeed, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  status  of  the  Baptist,  is  more 
strikingly  manifest  in  the  sentence  in  which  the  Lord  applies 
Malachi's  prophecy  to  him :  "  This  is  Elias  which  was  for  to 
come."  Matt.  xi.  14.  That  is,  this  is  Ehas,  "if  ye  will  receive 
it."  The  final  pronoun  is  wanting  in  the  original.  Yet,  the 
close  connexion  between  this  and  the  preceding  verse,  appears  to 
be  plain  enough.  The  testimony  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
concurring  with  the  testimony  of  John,  pointed  clearly  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  the  inference  is 
equally  clear,  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  the  temporal  reign  of 
the  Mediator,  upon  the  very  throne  of  David,  was  the  burden  of 
all  ancient  prophecy. 

Although  the  rejection  and  death  of  the  Lord  Christ  were  in 
accurate  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  absolutely  inevitable  in  the 
plan  of  redemption,  yet  he  was  slain  by  wicked  hands.    Through- 
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out  all  the  gospel  narratives,  no  fact  is  more  clearly  apparent 
than  that  his  own  obscure  references  to  the  event  were  constantly 
misunderstood.  It  was  privately,  to  his  own  immediate  follow- 
ers, that  he  revealed  the  truth  in  its  fulness.  And  even  to  them, 
his  approaching  demise  was  an  inscrutable  mystery.  They  ques- 
tioned among  themselves  what  this  death  and  rising  from  the 
dead  should  mean.  After  his  resurrection,  all  was  plain.  His 
command  to  his  apostles  to  go  forth  and  disciple  all  nations 
involved  no  mystery.  He  had  accomplished  the  work,  and  the 
record  was  complete.  But  until  the  atrocious  wickedness  wrought 
on  Golgotha  was  enacted,  it  is  undeniably  certain  that  no  living 
man  among  his  disciples  knew  that  the  God-man  would  there 
offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  elect  of  God. 

During  his  personal  ministry,  therefore,  what  was  the  man- 
ifest duty  of  all  who  heard  his  voice  ?  John  had  announced  his 
coming,  and  had  called  upon  men  to  "repent."  His  sole  argument 
was,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Paul's  exhortation 
on  Mars'  hill  has  the  same  foundation.  "Repent,  because  God 
hath  appointed  a  day,  and  ordained  the  man  to  judge  the  world, 
and  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  (the  first-fruits,)  and  thereby 
given  assurance  that  the  world  of  men  will  also  be  raised  to 
endure  his  sentence." 

In  Matt.  xi.  12,  the  marginal  translations  in  most  English 
Bibles,  indicate  the  faultiness  of  our  version,  or  the  obscurity  of 
the  original  passage.  Instead  of  teaching  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence,  according  to  Schleusner  the  word 
more  frequently  expresses  aggressive  action.  That  is  :  "  This 
kingdom  presseth,  thrusteth  itself  upon  you."  John  announced 
its  proximity ;  and  from  the  date  when  his  preaching  began,  to 
the  date  of  his  imprisonment,  with  accumulating  "force  and  vio- 
lence" had  the  kingdom  advanced.  And  now,  "if  ye  will  re- 
ceive the  kingdom,  this  is  Ehas  which  was  for  to  come." 

Whether  the  above  paraphrase  is  allowable  or  not,  the  asser- 
tion, "this  is  Elias,"  certainly  hangs  upon  a  contingency  of  some 
sort,  and  lacks  the  force  and  authority  of  an  unconditional 
announcement.  But  if  the  text  will  bear  the  foregoing  transla- 
tion, or  any  similar  translation,  then  all  difficulties  in  the  way 
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of  a  future  coming  of  the  ancient  prophet  are  met  and  van- 
quished. 

It  remains  to  answer  a  single  objection,  probably  constantly 
present  to  the  mind  of  any  reader  Tvhose  patience  has  sustained 
him  thus  far.  If  the  drift  of  the  argument  in  the  preceding 
pages  tends  to  any  conclusion,  it  is  this  :  The  acceptance  of  the 
Lord  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  rulers  and  people,  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  formal  establishment  of  his  visible  kingdom, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  a  foreign  yoke.  If  he  had 
assumed  the  regal  authority — his  right  by  birth  and  prophecy — 
he  could  not  have  afterwards  offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  upon 
Calvary  for  the  sins  of  his  elect.  The  fixed  order  of  events 
required  that  Christ  should  first  suffer,  and  afterwards  enter 
upon  his  glory.  And  upon  this  theory,  the  whole  scheme  of 
redemption,  founded  upon  his  vicarious  endurance  of  the  law's 
penalty,  falls  to  the  ground.  As  there  is  no  other  name  given 
among  men  whereby  salvation  is  possible,  and  as,  even  by  this 
glorious  name,  salvation  is  possible  only  through  his  shed  bloody 
he  was  manifested  to  take  away  sin  and  its  consequences  by  the 
substitution  of  himself.  The  whole  gospel  scheme,  every  doctrine 
of  grace,  hangs  upon  his  cross.  Therefore,  to  say  that  God 
could  have  had  any  purpose,  desire,  or  thought,  contrary  to  his 
own  great  plan  of  salvation,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  formidable  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  general  theory  of  this  article. 

Yet  the  answer  is  as  true  as  the  objection,  and  is  as  cordially 
received  by  all  who  hold  the  sublime  doctrines  of  our  creed.  It 
is  the  distinguishing  glory  of  this  creed  that  it  acknowledges  and 
affirms  the  potency  of  God's  sovereign  decrees.  His  purposes 
are  not  affected  by  change  or  contingency.  But  it  is  his  revealed 
will  that  regulates  the  life  and  conduct  of  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures, while  his  secret  purposes  are  known  to  himself  alone^ 
And  throughout  this  entire  revelation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  it  is  a  system  of  arguments,  motives,  and 
appeals,  that  could  have  no  logical  force  or  value,  that  could 
devolve  no  responsibility  upon  the  creature,  except  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  human  will  is  essentially  free.     It  is  a  free- 
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dom  in  the  gyves  of  fate ;  and  finite  -wisdom,  even  when  aided  by 
infinite  grace,  cannot  unravel  the  mystery. 

In  the  far  distant  abyss  of  the  heavens,  there  are  nebulous 
spots  which  later  astrononiical  science  had  resolved  into  systems 
of  suns.  Some  of  them  are  now  known  to  be  circles  of  stars, 
corresponding,  perhaps,  with  the  great  circle  to  which  our  solar 
system  belongs.  Concerning  the  laws  in  force  in  that  remote 
portion  of  God's  grand  universe,  the  wisest  of  earth's  sages  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Inferences  are  possible,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  inferences  of  the  learned  are  true.  But  the  orbits  of  those 
magnificent  suns  cannot  be  calculated.  They  are  too  vast  for 
human  arithmetic.  The  positive  revelations  of  science  are  all 
included  in  the  simple  statement  that  these  nebulae  are  clusters 
of  mighty  orbs,  whose  periods  cannot  be  measured.  The  teach- 
ings 01  philosophers,  touching  the  laws  that  regulate  their  mo- 
tions, are  only  the  statements  of  their  inferences,  and  serve  only 
to  manifest  the  helpless  ignorance  of  humanity.  Even  so,  the 
unknown  providences  of  God,  sweeping  in  cycles  larger  than  the 
duration  of  time,  and  hidden  in  the  mists  of  an  eternity  past  and 
an  eternity  to  come,  are  far  removed  from  human  scrutiny. 
Here  and  there,  he  graciously  reveals  a  very  small  part  of  his 
purposes,  for  the  comfort,  encouragement,  and  learning  of  his 
feeble  children.  And  as  we  gain  a  glimpse,  now  and  again,  of  a 
point  on  the  majestic  circumference,  we  are  prone  to  fancy  that 
we  have  found  a  parallax,  and  may  infer  all  that  we  cannot  see. 
But  no  man  by  searphing  can  find  out  God.  He  is  the  Father 
of  lights — this  Sun  of  righteousness  ;  and  with  him  there  is 
neither  parallax  nor  tropical  shadow.  When  he  comes,  we  shall 
be  like  him,  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  shall  know  even  as  we  are 
known.  All  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  with  him, 
and  throughout  those  endless  ages  to  succeed  his  coming,  shall 
his  redeemed  drink  of  the  fountain.  Until  that  blessed  time 
arrives,  we  can  but  echo  the  closing  words  of  his  Revelation, 
"  Even  so,  come  quickly,  Lord  Jesus !"  ■ 
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ARTICLE   V. 


WHAT  IS  CONSCIENCE  ? 


1.  Dissertation  on  the  Progr'ess  of  EtJiical  Philosophy,  By  Hon. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.     Encyclopaedia  Brittannica. 

2.  Elements  of  Morality.  By  William  Whewell,  D.  D.,  Mas- 
ter of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

3.  The  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral.  By  James 
McCosH,  LL.  D.,  Professor,  etc.,  in  the  Queen's  University 
for  Ireland. 

Curiously  interwoven  with  human  speech  rests  the  conclusive 
evidence  that  God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  the 
human  breast.  Philosophers  have  observed,  that  there  is  no 
language  in  which  we  fail  to  find  such  terms  as  Right,  Wrong, 
Ought  and  Duty :  words  expressing  fundamental  distinctions  in 
conduct  and  character ;  which  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
the  idea  of  responsibility ;  which,  in  all  their  uses,  involve  the 
idea  that  there  are  things  which  should  be  praised  or  dispraised, 
practised  or  avoided,  loved  or  hated.  These  terms,  the  exponents 
of  moral  obligation,  form  a  peculiar  part  of  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery of  thought ;  where  thought  is  most  advanced,  their 
vocabulary  is  fullest ;  it  is  only  on  the  verge  of  barbarism,  that 
tney  become  few  in  number  and  of  meagre  significance.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  downward  regress  of  a  degrading  nation  may 
be  marked  by  corresponding  changes  in  their  moral  furniture  of 
thought ;  by  the  gradual  disuse  and  obsoleteness  of  those  terms, 
without  which,  there  are  none  of  the  corresponding  ideas  essen- 
tial to  true  naanhood. 

These  facts  impart  great  interest  to  the  study  of  conscience. 
They  strikingly  illustrate  its  character,  vindicate  its  authority, 
and  prove  its  universal  presence.  Its  magisterial  authority,  at 
times,  almost  assumes  an  embodied  personality ;  not  merely  in 
classic  Greece,  where  the  daemon  of  Socrates  "advises  him  what 
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was  his  interest;"  but  even  in  savage  Africa,  where  "the  little 
heart  exhorts  the  big  heart  to  do  right,  and  dissuades  it  from 
doing  wrong."  So  conscience  has  always  stood,  a  sentinel  facul- 
ty at  the  gateway  of  the  heart,  resisting  the  intrusion  of  false- 
hood and  wrong,  and  keeping  an  open  door  for  the  entrance  of 
"  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign." 

It  is  to  revelation,  however,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
information  which  enables  us  to  understand  these  facts.  The 
principles  it  furnishes  show  us  how  to  classify  and  explain  them. 
It  clearly  establishes  the  fact  of  Conscience.  Under  its  light, 
that  doctrine  has  become  the  prominent  feature  of  every  ethical 
system,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  the  central  doctrine  of 
our  moral  nature. 

Yet,  among  the  leading  writers  who  have  given  detailed  ac- 
counts of  this  faculty,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  many 
important  topics  which  it  suggests.  It  is  so  with  the  distin- 
guished writers  to  whom  we  shall  refer ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be 
considered  presumptuous,  if,  in  some  particulars,  we  differ  from 
those  who  differ  so  materially  iVom  each  other. 

While  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  their  treatment  of  some 
of  these  questions  is  so  unsatisfactory,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
spend  our  time  in  seeking  to  supply  the  omission,  than  in  lament- 
ing it.  Those  interested  in  this  important  subject  will  not  be 
likely  to  regard  with  disfavor  an  attempt  in  that  direction,  which, 
though  no  doubt  far  beneath  what  the  merits  of  the  subject 
demand,  may  nevertheless  serve  to  indicate  such  a  path  as  shall 
lead  a  more  fortunate  thinker  to  a  more  complete  success. 

I.  At  the  very  threshold,  we  meet  the  question — 

Is  conscience  an  original  faculty  of  our  nature  ?  The  negative 
has  been  elaborately  argued  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose 
theory  is  as  follows  : 

"  There  must  be  primary  pleasures,  pains,  and  appetites,  which 
arise  from  no  prior  state  of  the  mind,  which,  if  explained  at  all, 
can  only  arise  from  bodily  organisation.  Most  of  the  principles 
of  human  action  are  derived  from  a  small  number  of  pleasures, 
perhaps  organic,  transferred  by  the  law  of  association  to  a  vast 
variety  of  objects.  We  dare  not  utterly  reject  the  analogy  of 
the  material  world,  on  which  the  whole  technical  language  of 
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moral  science  is  necessarily  grounded.  The  whole  creation  teems 
with  instances  where  the  most  powerful  agents  and  the  most 
lasting  bodies,  are  the  acknowledged  result  of  the  composition, 
sometimes  of  a  few,  often  of  many  elements.  These  compounds, 
in  their  turn,  often  become  the  elements  of  other  substances ; 
and  it  is  with  them  that  we  are  conversant  chiefly,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  knowledge,  and  solely  in  the  concerns  of  life.  It  is 
impossible  to  confound  them  with  any  of  the  separate  elements 
that  compose  them. 

"  The  same  thing  is  true  of  self-love,  which  is  formed  from  the 
primary  desires.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  secondary  plea- 
sures,— the  social  affections,— which  are  formed  by  the  associa- 
tion of  self-love  with  the  primary  pleasures.  Noav,  when  the 
social  affections,  sympathy,  compassion,  etc.,  are  thus  formed, 
they  are  naturally  followed  by  the  will  to  carry  them  into  effect ; 
hence  arises  habitual  dispositions ;  these,  again,  become  moral 
sentiments.  Then  other  contributory  streams  present  themselves, 
as  courage,  energy,  decision.  Conscience,  then,  is  formed  from 
the  combination  of  the  private  desires  and  social  affections.  All 
those  sentiments  of  which  the  final  object  is  a  state  of  the  will, 
become  intimately  and  inseparably  blended,  and  of  that  perfect 
state  of  solution,  the  result  is  conscience,  the  judge  and  arbiter 
of  human  conduct.  Whatever  it  approves  is  virtue,  and  we  are 
justly  consid-cred  under  moral  obligations  to  practise  it. 

''Association,  by  this  theory,  operates  as  follows:  Association 
is  the  juncture  of  thoughts  with  emotions,  as  well  as  with  each 
other.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  miser,  who  at  first  seeks 
money  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  afterwards  for  its  own  sake,  and 
here  a  new  sentiment  is  produced.  In  like  manner,  self-love,  or 
the  desire  of  permanent  well-being,  is  gradually  formed  from  the 
separate  appetites.  Sympathy  is  the  result  of  a  transfer  of  our 
personal  feelings  to  others,  and  of  their  feelings  to  ourselves. 
Sympathy  engenders  the  various  social  feelings,  compassion, 
benevolence,  gratitude,  etc.  Combined  with  these,  it  generates 
patriotism,  and  humanity.  And  combined  with  these  results,  it 
generates  piety.  Anger,  in  combination  with  sympathy,  pro- 
duces justice.  The  love  of  praise  generates  love  of  what  is 
praiseworthy.  The  complacency  inspired  by  a  benefit,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  benefactor,  and  becomes  gratitude.  Then  the  per- 
ception of  the  propriety  of  such  feelings  is  called  into  exercise, 
and  the  idea  of  duty  is  formed.  In  every  stage  of  the  progress, 
a  new  result  appears,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  elements  which 
formed  it,  which  may  be  utterly  dissimilar  to  them,  and  may 
attain  any  degree  of  vigor,  however  superior  to  theirs. 
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"  The  gratitude,  sympathy,  resentment,  shame,  which  are  the 
principal  constituent  elements  of  the  moral  sense,  thus  lose  their 
separate  agency,  and  constitute  an  entirely  new  faculty.  Here 
is  the  formation  of  the  sentiment  of  moral  approbation  out  of 
antecedent  affections.  The  language  of  mankind  implies  that 
the  moral  faculty  is  one.  Yet  it  is  as  common  in  mind  as  in 
matter  for  a  compound  to  have  properties  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  its  constituent  parts.  The  truth  of  the  proposition  is  as  cer- 
tain in  the  human  feelings  as  in  any  material  combination." 

But,  however  plausible  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  conscience 
may  seem,  we  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  it  is  entirely  unten- 
able.    For — 

1.  If  it  be  conceded  that  new  faculties  are  formed  by  mu- 
tual association  and  reflex  influence  of  the  primary  desires ; 
yet,  as  such  association  and  influence  must  be  indefinitely  vari- 
ous in  all  possible  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  show  that  in  all  they 
would  produce  the  same  result.  How,  moreover,  could  all  the 
various  results  be  adjusted  to  a  common  standard  ?  To  have  a 
conscience,  is  it  requisite  to  have  all  these  higher  affections,  and 
to  have  them  harmoniously  developed  ?  If  so,  many  who  may 
have  them,  have  not  brought  them  to  such  development ;  others 
have  them  unharmoniously  developed,  some  one  affection  prepon- 
derating ;  some  few  may  be  so  happy  as  to  have  reached  that 
standard,  but  the  immense  majority  are  scattered  all  around  and 
below  it,  some  seeming  to  have  these  qualities  only  in  germ, 
others  having  them  all  darkened  and  perverted. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  good  or  bad  quality  affects  char- 
acter in  proportion  to  its  activity  and  strength.  On  this  theory, 
the  conscience  must  be  similarly  affected.  What  a  vast  variety 
in  gradation  of  character  between  the  opposite  poles  of  moral 
condition !  Education,  temperament,  and  circumstances,  affect 
every  opinion  and  feeling.  Now,  if  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
feelirygs  of  the  noblest  of  our  race  is  what  produces  conscience, 
the  rautual  influence  of  the  feelings  of  the  most  degraded  must 
produce  something  inferior.  Or,  if  the  lowest  be  the  standard, 
the  higher  will  as  largely  differ  in  the  way  of  superiority ;  unless 
it  be  admitted  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  conscience  as 
of  men. 
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The  analogy  of  nature  reveals  no  such  result  as  this  theory 
claims.  Chemistry,  it  is  true,  teaches  that  many  elements  may 
combine  and  produce  a  different  result, — as  in  the  case  of  gun- 
powder,— but  it  also  tells  us,  that  it  is  only  when  in  fixed,  exact 
and  definite  proportions,  and  in  similar  circumstances,  that  such 
combinations  will  afford  similar  results.  But  this  theory  implies 
that  the  combination  of  any  or  many  of  certain  qualities,  in  any 
sort  of  proportion,  of  any  degree  of  intensity,  in  any  kind  of 
circumstances,  will  always  produce  precisely  the  same  result. 
Hence  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  argument  from  analogy 
as  applied  to  explain  the  origin  of  conscience,  entirely  breaks 
down. 

2.  There  is  another  question  connected  with  the  subject  which 
this  theory  can  never  answer  :  Whence  the  authority  of  con- 
science to  command  ?  That  it  does  command,  and  by  virtue 
of  authority,  no  one  disputes.  In  chemical  combinations,  the 
different  product  is  yet  kindred  with  the  constituent  elements. 
It  is  not  so  here.  Where  can  this  quality  originate?  How 
account  for  its  pecuhar  mode  of  activity  ?  Desires  urge  us.  Af- 
fections impel  us,  often  with  force,  sometimes  with  violence. 
They  influence  us  by  motives  which  they  suggest  and  endorse, 
but  they,  never  command.  They  bear  no  sceptre ;  they  wear  no 
crown ;  the  calm  veto  of  conscience  is  distinctly  heard  above 
their  noisiest  appeals,  and  they  recognise  its  supremacy.  The 
strongest  desire  is  only  impulsive.  The  intensest  sympathy  can 
carry  us  no  farther.  Add  all  the  strength  of  all  the  private 
desires  and  social  affections  together ;  combine  and  re-combine 
them  as  you  will ;  they  wait  the  bidding  of  that  faculty  which 
often  acts  without  their  suggestion,  which  often  carries  out  its 
authority  by  doing  violence  to  their  promptings. 

If  conscience,  then,  were  originated  by  these  qualities  in  com- 
bination, we  should  have  blind  and  unintelligent  impulses  gene- 
rating an  intelligent  faculty  with  indisputable  capacity  to  control, 
and  with  such  an  inalienable  authority  to  command,  that  to 
dispute  its  right  is  the  same  as  denying  the  existence  of  the 
faculty  itself. 

3.  How  could  this  theory  account  for  the  uniformity  of  the 
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utterance  of  conscience?  It  has  passed  through  all  the  confused 
scenes  of  man's  perplexing  history ;  yet  no  Babel  has  ever 
confused  its  speech.  It  speaks  in  the  same  tongue  as  it  has  ever 
done.  Character  is  varied  bv  innumerable  circumstances,  and 
there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  amount  of  light 
possessed  by  different  members  of  the  race;  but  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  word  which  conscience  speaks.  No  doubt  there  has 
been  progress  in  ethical  science.  The  nature,  laws,  and  foun- 
dations of  morality  are  more  clearly  understood, — strange  !  if  it 
were  not  so,  with  the  light  shed  by  Revelation  on  man's  nature 
and  relations — yet,  though  as  a  science,  under  the  teachings  of 
Christianity,  it  is  far  more  perfect,  the  facts  and  principles  of 
morality  existed  and  operated  before  the  gospel  came,  and  where 
it  has  never  shed  its  light. 

Mackintosh  admits  that  the  office  of  conscience  is  to  enforce 
moral  obligation.  Its  control  is  over  our  voluntary  acts  and 
disposition!.  It  says  to  the  will,  "Keep  innocency  and  take 
heed  to  the  thing  which  is  right."  It  does  not  create  standards 
of  morality, — of  this  all  are  conscious.  It  simply  enforces  their 
authority.  These  standards  may  be  like  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
"perfect";  or  they  may  be  imperfect  and  corrupt;  in  either 
case,  the  sense  of  guilt  attaches  to  disobedience.  There  must  be 
a  distinction  between  standards  of  morality,  and  the  duty  to 
conform  to  them.  Whether  the  special  requirement  of  conscience 
correspond  or  not  to  the  demands  of  absolute  rectitude,  in 
either  instance  the  office  of  conscience  is  the  same  :  not  to  make 
a  standard,  but  to  enforce  its  claim. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  there  are  states  of  moral  degradation 
where  conscience  is  a  frightful  monster,  striking  aimless  blows 
by  the  mere  explosive  force  of  its  own  irrepressible  energy ; 
while  there  arc  other  moral  states  where  it  is  a  sufficient  substi- 
tute for  the  divine  light  of  heaven.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
theories  whicli  can  explain  how  it  is  at  one  time  a  blind  guide, 
and  at  other  times  an  infallible  teacher.  But  if  we  regard  the 
work  of  conscience  as  simply  the  enforcement  of  recognised 
obligation,  it  will  be  clear  how,  through  the  widest  possible 
diversity  of  human,  experience,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it 
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may  remain  identically  the  same  quality,  its  function  the  same, 
its  mode  of  expression  unaltered.  To  all  men,  in  all  stages  of 
moral,  progress  or  regress,  it  asserts  one  and  the  same  fact,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  confusion  or  self-contradiction.  It  cannot 
be  blind ;  it  does  not  need  to  be  inspired.  The  odium  and  the 
eulogy  are  equally  undeserved.  There  is  no  need,  then,  to  frame 
a  theory  to  account  for  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  in  this 
case.  The  theory  "which  does,  is  inapplicable  to  the  subject. 
The  steady  blaze  of  conscience  is  not  the  product  of  all  those 
flickering  lights.  The  tone  of  its  unvarying  message  marks  it 
as  not  the  evercjianging  result  of  everchanging  combinations  of 
unsteady  and  evanescent  feeling,  but  as  a  principle  which  is 
original,  simple,  and  indestructible. 

4.  This  theory  is  self-destructive.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
operation  of  conscience  is  indispensable  to  moral  character.  The 
dispositions,  habits,  and  principles,  before  entering  into  charac- 
ter, must  receive  the  impress  of  conscience  by  responding  in  one 
"way.or  another  to  the  claims  of  duty.  But  what  is  conscience? 
It  is  the  final  result  of  the  development  of  the  personal  desires, 
through  a  complicated  process  of  several  different  gradations ; 
unborn  till  that  process  •  be  completed.  But  these  desires  are 
blind  impulses,  and  cannot  guide  themselves ;  and  we  are  not 
creatures  of  instinct.  Reason,  then,  must  conduct  this  process 
of  development.  Hence,  conscience  must  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
duct- of  reason,  and  moral  character,  as  a  secondary  product  of 
reason.  That  is,  there  can  be  really  no  such  thing  as  moral 
character,  for  moral  character  implies  a  moral  standard,  and  this 
theory  furnishes  none. 

But  if  it  be  said  that  there  is  here  a  moral  standard  which 
conscience  recognises,  then  the  question  will  recur,  where  is 
morality  and  moral  obligation  during  the  period  when  conscience 
is  forming  ?  For  the  forming  process  may  be  long  before  com- 
pleted.    In  many  cases  it  never  can  be  completed. 

But  if  it  be  asserted  that  morality  is  possible  in  such  circum- 
stances, then  it  will  appear  that  conscience  is  superfluous.  If, 
by  the  concurrence  of  private  and  social  affection  guided  by 
reason,  the  idea  of  right  and  duty  can  be  realised  before  the 
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formation  of  conscience,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  faculty  to  do 
what  can, be  done  without  it.  If  conscience  is  the  principle  of 
obligation  generalised  from  these  cases,  then  it  is  doubly  super- 
fluous ;  for  the  work  of  conscience  would  be  nothing  more  than 
the  application  of  a  principle  to  a  case  already  properly  decided. 
To  realise  the  idea  of  duty  in  this  theory,  one  must  pass  the 
point  aimed  at,  and  then  return  to  it.  The  concrete  case  out 
of  which  the  principle  is  generalised,  is  decided  by  reason  or 
instinct ;  the  generalised  principle  then  appears ;  then  that  prin- 
ciple must  be  applied  back  to  the  case  already  decided  by  instinct. 
The  work  of  conscience  would  be  merely  to  countersign,  by  its 
derived  authority,  what  had  been  already  decided  by  the  original 
authority. 

It  certainly  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  the  moral  con- 
dition which  can  create  conscience,  is  a  moral  condition  which 
has  no  need  of  conscience.  This  theory,  then,  tiesides  embar- 
rassing the  subject  with  difficulties  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  is 
self-destructive. 

And  we  conclude  "  that  from  the  impossibility  of  explaining 
conscience  by  more  general  laws,  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  considering  it  an  original  fact  of  human  nature,  of  which  no 
further  account  can  be  given." 

II.  We  next  meet  the  question,  Is  Conscience  a  simple,  or  is  it 
a  complex  f acuity  P 

Dr.  Whewell  (B.  3,  chap.  14,)  argues  that  it  is  a  complex 
faculty,  and  illustrates  this  view  by  a  variety  of  definitions : 

"  1.  Cofisciencc  is  the  desires,  affections,  reason,  and  moral 
sentiments  when  cultivated.     P.  359. 

"  2.  Conscience  is  that  faculty  which  judges  our  acts,  with 
reference  to  a  moral  standard  of  right  and  wrong.     359. 

"  3.  It  is  that  cultivation  of  the  reason  which  enables  us  to 
frame  or  accept  rules  agreeing  with  the  supreme  law.     361. 

"  4.  It  is  our  standard  at  the  time,  a  fallible  guide,  and  never 
fully  formed;  it  is  not  a  sufficient  justification  of  conduct;  it  is 
not  truly  moral,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  make  it  so ;  its  object  is 
to  determine  what  is  right.     366-8. 

"  5.  It  is  the  supreme  law,  so  far  as  each  one  has  been  able 
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to  discover  it.  Its  decisions  are  to  be  obeyed  at  any  risk  or 
sacrifice ;  we  must  not  waver.     372,  373. 

"  6.  Conscience  is  a  stage  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  prog- 
ress.    361." 

As  to  such  of  these  definitions  as  would  make  conscience  the 
product  of  the  intellect,  enough  has  been  already  said.  Taken 
in  the  mass,  they  are  too  irreconcilable  with  each  other  to  allow 
of  their  being  attributes  of  the  same  faculty  ;  besides  being  open 
to  the  objection  which  holds  good  against  the  last  definition, 
which  follows : 

"  7.  Conscience  implies  a  moral  standard  of  action  in  the 
mind,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  our  actions.  The  one  is  the 
internal  law,  the  other  is  the  accuser,  witness,  and  judge ;  it  also 
punishes.     360-4." 

The  objections  to  this  definition  are  numerous. 

1.  Wo  know  by  experience  that  there  is  a  conscience.  We 
may  be  conscious  of  these  operations  taking  place  within  us,  but 
no  one  would  be  warranted  in  asserting  that  he  is  conscious  that 
all  these  operations  are  performed  by  one  and  the  same  faculty. 
The  definition  is  not  sustained  by  experience. 

2.  Our  physical  capacities  are  associated  with  separate  facul- 
ties :  the  sense  of  seeing  with  the  eye ;  hearing  with  the  ear. 
But  there  is  no  greater  difference  between  the  ideas  of  hearing 
and  of  seeing,  than  between  the  ideas  of  a  witness  and  an  accu- 
ser. ■  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  distribution  of  our  phys- 
ical and  moral  capacities,  if  the  definition  be  true. 

3.  Our  intellectual  nature  affords  no  analogy.  Comparison, 
memory,  perception,  and  judgment,  may  be  associated  in  contem- 
poraneous activity ;  yet  these  different  faculties  are  never  con- 
founded or  blended.  Their  results  are  so  different  that  they 
cannot  be.  But  there  is  no  greater  difference  between  the  ideas 
of  memory  and  comparison  than  there  is  between  the  ideas  of 
a  witness  and  a  judge.  And  the  same  principle  which  would 
assign  them  to  different  faculties  of  our  mental  nature,  would 
ascribe  the  others  to  different  faculties  of  our  moral  nature. 

4.  The  idea  expressed  by  this  definition  is  incompatible  with 
the  terms  it  employs.     The  terms  law,  accuser,  witness,  judge, 
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properly  imply  that  conscience  is  the  exponent  of  a  government 
according  to  law.  The  definition  implies  that  it  is  an  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  power. 

A  government  according  to  law,  is  realised  by  keeping  all 
those  different  functions  separate.  Each  one  is  associated  with 
a  different  individual.  It  is  agreed  that  the  exercise  of  any  two 
of  these  functions  by  the  same  individual  is  not  compatible  with 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  government  according  to  law.  In  other 
words,  they  cannot  be  blended.  It  is  held  that  such  a  blending 
would  tend  to  defeat  the  idea  of  such  a  government,  which  is  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  law  over  all.  To  unite  all  those  functions 
in  one  individual,  would  be  regarded  as  the  destruction  of  such 
a  government,  and  the  creation  of  a  despotism. 

If  conscience  is  the  law,  it  is  an  arbitrary  faculty,  because  it 
is  its  own  authority.  Its  own  will  is  its  guide.  If  it  is  also 
the  judge,  it  is  irresponsible,  there  can  be  no  superior  to  whom 
it  can  be  accountable.  If  it  is  at  the  same  time  law,  judge, 
witness,  accuser,  and  executioner,  it  is  an  absolute  moral  despot- 
ism ;  for  every  conceivable  element  of  moral  power  is  lodged  in 
its  hand. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  govei'nment 
according  to  law,  than  such  a  definition. 

5.  It  does  not  alter  the  case  that  the  government  referred  to 
is  not  a  civil,  but  a  moral  government.  If  it  did,  we  might 
expect  to  find  a  corresponding  description  in  the  inspired 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  Judge  is  represented  as 
sitting  upon  the  throne.  The  law  is  represented  as  fully  in 
possession  of  the  assembled  multitude.  The  testimony  appears 
coming  from  another  quarter  when  the  records  are  opened. 
And  the  execution  of  the  sentence  introduces  still  another  and  a 
different  agency.  There  is  no  blending  here  of  different  func- 
tions in  the  same  individual.  God  is  doubtless  supreme,  but  his 
moral  government  is  a  government  according  to  law,  and  is  so 
administered.  The  question  before  us  is  simply  a  question  of 
distribution  of  functions.  In  the  divine  government,  to  which 
conscience  corresponds,  these  diverse  functions  are  ascribed  to  a 
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diversity  of  instrumentalities.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
in  reference  to  this  point  why  it  is  so ;  whether,  because  there  i& 
an  intrinsic  propriety  in  it,  or  because  we  cannot  have  a  right 
view  of  his  government  without  it.  The  fact  remains  that  it  is 
so  described;  and  that  these  different  parts  of  the  work  of 
government  are  not  only  separate  in  idea,  but  they  are  kept 
separate  in  action ;  nothing  suggests  the  idea  that  they  are  ever 
blended. 

We  deny  that  this  definition  is  supported  by  experience,, 
analogy,  or  reason.  To  say  of  any  single  faculty,  and  that^ 
moreover,  representing  government  according  to  law,  that  it  is. 
at  the  same  time  law,  judge,  accuser,  witness,  and  executioner, 
is  to  present  to  the  mind  an  idea,  which  is  utterly  itlconceivable. 

McCosh  evidently  aims  to  consider  conscience  as  a  simple 
faculty.  (B.  3,  ch.  1,  sec.  3.)  "  Conscience  is  the  faculty,  or 
feeling,  which,  on  contemplating  the  voluntary  acts  of  responsible 
beings,  pronounces  them  virtuous  or  vicious." 

The  definition  is  not  a  happy  one.  If  conscience  is  a  faculty, 
how  can  it  be  a  feeling  ?  A  faculty  is  active,  a  feehng  is  passive. 
Pain  is  a  feeling;  endurance  is  a  faculty.  The  two  may  co- 
exist, but  no  one  can  say  that  these  ideas  are  equivalent. 

The  attributes  of  a  faculty  are  not  the  attributes  of  a  feeling. 
The  functions  of  a  faculty  are  not  the  functions  of  a  feeling.  A 
theory,  therefore,  founded  on  such  a  definition,  to  be  consistent 
with  its  fundamental  position,  must  contradict  itself;  or  can 
only  be  consistent  with  itself  by  being  inconsistent  with  its 
definition. 

But  whatever  the  definition  may  imply,  McCosh  does  not 
conceive  of  conscience  as  a  simple  faculty.  In  the  next  section, 
he  describes  conscience  as  including  a  revelation  of  law,  a  judi- 
cial power,  and  an  emotional  capacity.  By  this,  then,  it  appears 
that  conscience  is  not  a  faculty,  or  a  feeling ;  but  a  feeling  and 
two  faculties, — the  perceptive  and  judicial  faculties,  and  the 
emotional  element. 

The  fallibility  of  this  conception  is  seen  when  he  comes  to 
define  the  mode  in  which  conscience  acts.  (P.  304.)  "  The 
moral  feelings,  or  conscience,   can  never  be  employed  without 
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emotion.  It  is  the  master  power  of  the  human  soul,  and  it  is 
befitting  that  it  should  never  move  without  a  retinue  of  attend- 
ants. These  feelings  are  its  necessary  train  or  accompaniment 
in  all  its  exercises.  The  conscience  travels  like  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, with  a  certain  air  of  dignity,  and  with  its  attendant  minis- 
ters, to  execute  its  decisions,  and  this  is  needful,  to  give  a 
practical  interest  and  impulses  to  all  its  authoritative  deci- 
sions." 

If  this  statement  were  intelligibly  expressed,  it  would  amount 
simply  to  this — that  the  action  of  conscience  is  accompanied  by 
the  activity  of  the  corresponding  moral  sentiments.  But  by 
McCosh's  theory,  it  cannot  be  expressed  intelligibly ;  because, 
if  these  emotions  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  conscience,  how 
can  they  be  a  part  of  conscience  ?  But  if,  as  is  asserted,  they 
are  a  part  of  conscience,  how  can  they  be  said  to  be  a  result  of 
themselves  ? 

Moreover,  the  idea  of  conscience  exhibited  in  this  definition  is, 
we  think,  seriously  incorrect.  If  it  be  a  "travelling  court,"  its 
natural  end  will  be  to  try  cases  of  breach  of  law.  But  if  the 
only  or  the  main  function  of  conscience  is  to  sit  in  judgment  in 
a  criminal  court,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  faculty  by  whose 
benign  counsels  we  might  have  avoided  transgression  ?  If  this- 
itinerant  faculty  be  simply  an  immaterial  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "ma- 
king havoc  and  haling  men  and  women  to  prison,"  our  case  is 
sad.  For  w^e  have  no  other  guide  to  direct  and  urge  us  to  the 
paths  of  rectitude.  And  the  only  moral  illumination  w^hich  could 
possibly  fall  upon  our  path,  would  be  the  blaze  of  the  execution- 
er's torch. 

On  page  306,  McCosh  says,  "  Conscience  has  a  triune  nature, 
and  serves  a  three-fold  purpose."  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is, 
that  it  is  an  elementary  truth,  that  no  single  faculty  can  origi- 
nate three  different  kinds  of  activities. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  attempting  to  fuse  this  conglomeration 
of  ideas  into  unity,  is  to  plunge  the  whole  subject  into  inextri- 
cable confusion, — a  confusion  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  every 
theory  which  ascribes  to  conscience  a  complex  nature. 

III.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  conscience  is  an  original 
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and  simple  faculty,  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  our  main  ques- 
tion,   What  is  Conscience  ? 

By  the  conception  of  conscience,  two  ideas  are  always  associ- 
ated in  our  minds,  the  idea  of  right  and  the  idea  of  duty.  Two 
things  coexist  in  every  moral  act,  the  perception  of  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  to  do  it.  Though  always 
associated,  these  ideas  are  fundamentally  different.  The  one  is 
simply  the  perception  of  a  fact,  the  other  is  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  that  fact.  And  the  bearing  of  these  faculties  is  differ- 
ent, for  while  one  affects  the  understanding,  the  other  bears 
directly  on  the  will. 

Inasmuch  as  the  nature  and  functions  of  these  faculties  differ 
so  widely,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they  be 
separately  considered.  We  shall  call  the  faculty  by  which  man 
perceives  the  moral  quality  of  acts  or  dispositions,  Moral  Per- 
ception. We  shall  call  the  faculty  by  which  he  realises  the  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  Conscience,  or  the  Moral  Sense. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  use  of  a  new  phrase,  let  us  remind 
ourselves  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  perceptions.  Two 
men  look  upon  the  same  landscape,  the  one  a  utiHtarian,  the 
other  a  man  of  taste.  The  one  sees  it  in  the  connexion  of  its 
constituent  parts,  the  topographical  outlines  and  its  various  prac- 
tical relations.  It  is  a  mere  perception  of  the  intellect,  and 
produces  no  emotion.  The  other  regards  it  as  a  thing  of  beauty; 
the  details  blend  together  in  loveliness,  and  his  heart  is  stirred 
by  emotions  of  pleasure.  We  recognise  here  an  intellectual 
perceptibn,  and  an  emotional  perception ;  and  we  see  that  they 
are  entirely  different  from  each  other. 

There  is  also  a  clear  distinction  between  moral  and  intellectual 
perceptions.  The  one  discerns  speculative  truth,  the  other  ex- 
clusively regards  moral  quality. 

My  intellectual  conception  of  virtue  is  the  result  of  reflection. 
Virtue  presents  itself  as  the  logical  correspondence  of  certain 
ideas,  the  conformity  to  a  certain  standard,  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions ;  it  excites  no  more  emotion  than  the  idea  of 
size,  distance,  or  power;  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  under- 
standing.    But  my  moral  perception  of  virtue  overlooks  logic 
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and  analysis ;  without  the  help  of  reflection,  it  fixes  its  regards 
on  that  quality  in  virtue  which  commands  my  approbation  as  a 
thing  to  be  loved  and  cherished,  and  the  emotion  of  pleasure  is 
at  once  excited. 

My  intellectual  perception  of  justice  goes  no   farther  than 
definitions ;  my  moral   perception   of  it  is   the   recognition   of 
Tits  practical  worth  and  moral  excellence. 

My  intellectual  perception  of  benevolence  may  be  accompanied 
by  no  benevolent  feeling ;  my  moral  perception  of  it  touches  the 
spring  which  necessitates  its  activity. 

My  intellectual  perception  of  truth  is  a  mere  idea  of  con- 
sistency; my  moral  perception  of  it  is  attracted  only  by  its 
righteousness,  and  the  intrinsic  odiousness  of  what  is  opposed 
to  it. 

Moral  quality  is  evidently  an  object  of  direct  perception.  It 
is  recognised  as  easily  and  as  immediately  as  the  quality  of 
beauty.  If  so,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  ascribing  it  to  a 
separate  faculty.     That  faculty  we  must  call  Moral  Perception. 

Moral  perceptions  vary  in  many  respects.  Those  of  the  savagov 
diifer  in  clearness,  precision,  and  intensity  from  those  of  the 
spiritually-minded  Christian.  They  have  varied  in  difi*erent  ages 
of  the  world ;  in  difi"erent  countries  ;  in  different  circumstances,, 
in  the  same  age  and  country  ;  in  different  social  conditions ;  and 
in  different  moral  states  of  the  same  person. 

They  do  not  necessarily  correspond  with  the  activity  of  con- 
science. They  may  become  clearer  while  the  sense  of  moral 
obligation  does  not  become  more  distinct ;  they  may  become 
darker,  while  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  does  not  become  more 
clouded.  SuJ)erstition  is  a  state  where  the  moral  perceptions  are 
untrue,  yet  conscience  is  active  in  enforcing  moral  obligation. 
And  there  are  other  moral  states  where  those  perceptions  are 
definite  and  correct,  yet  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  seems- 
powerless  to  apply  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  does  not 
change  in  character.  It  is  the  sense  of  obligation  to  do  what  is 
seen  to  be  right.  It  may  seem  more  or  less  powerful  or  active ; 
it  may  base   the  obhgation  on  widely  different  data;  but  its 
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character  does  not  change.     It  sounds  the  same  key-note  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  heart. 

To  suppose  that  these  two  different  activities  arc  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  faculty,  is  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  a 
faculty,  one  part  of  which  is  as  inconstant  as  the  wind,  while  the 
other  part  is  as  immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills. 

All  the  eminent  writers  quoted  above,  agree  that  the  chief 
function  of  conscience  is  to  enforce  moral  obligation.  The  differ- 
ence between  their  view  and  this  is,  that  what  they  regard  as 
its  principal  function,  we  consider  to  be  its  only  function.  They 
hold  that  its  highest  quality  is  the  judicial ;  we  hold  that  it  is 
exclusively  a  judicial  faculty. 

This  view  corresponds  with  Butler's  celebrated  description  of 
it.  (Serm.  1,  on  Human  Nature.)  "  There  is  a  principle  of 
reflection  in  men,  by  which  they  distinguish  between,  approve 
and  disapprove  their  own  actions.  This  principle  'm  man,  where- 
by he  approves  or  disapproves  his  heart,  temper,  or  actions,  is 
conscience."  (Serm.  2.)  "There  is  a  superior  principle  of  reflec- 
tion or  conscience  in  every  man,  which  distinguishes  between  the 
internal  principles  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  external  acts ;  which 
passes  judgment  upon  himself  and  them ;  pronounces  determin- 
ately  some  actions  to  be  in  themselves  evil,  wrong,  and  unjust ; 
which,  without  being  consulted,  without  being  advised  with, 
magisterially  exerts  itself,  and  approves  or  condemns  him,  the 
doer  of  them,  accordingly.  *****  This  principle,  from  its  very 
nature,  claims  superiority  over  all  others,  insomuch  that  you 
cannot  form  a  notion  of  conscience  without  taking  in  judgment 
or  superintendence." 

The  idea  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  define  is  still  more 
exactly  expressed  in  the  language  of  Yinet,  [Outlines  of  The- 
ology,) "  Conscience,  that  mysterious  and  divine  element  of  our 
being,  inseparable  from  our  nature,  which  nothing  explains,  but 
which  everything  attests, — conscience  is  that  moral  princijjle 
which  urges  us  to  act  in  conformity  ivith  our  conviction,  and  con- 
demns us  whenever  we  act  in  opposition  to  it.'' 

Mackintosh  supposes  conscience  to  be  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined activity  of  all  our  various  affections.     This,  it  is  thought^ 
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Tvill  account  for  the  presence  of  different  feelings  which  are  appa- 
rent in  our  moral  conduct.  The  fatal  difficulty  of  this  theory  is, 
that  it  makes  ngioral  character  a  product  of  instinct  or  intellect, 
and  hence  deprives  moral  character  of  moral  foundation. 

McCosh  seeks  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  making  conscience  an 
original  faculty.  He  attempts  to  account  for  the  various  phe- 
nomena connected  with  our  moral  judgments  by  making  con- 
science a  congeries  of  incongruous  faculties  and  functions ;  and 
when  developed,  his  theory  leads  to  self-contradiction. 

The  object  in  the  mind  of  these  writers  was  to  account  for  all 
the  moral  phenomena  of  our  experience  by  means  of  one  faculty. 
They  therefore  sought  to  describe  such  a  faculty  as  would  be 
capable  of  producing  them.  Their  maxim  seems  to  have  been, 
conscience  must  include  everything,  because  conscience  must 
explain  everything.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
the  history  «f  philosophy,  that  these  distinguished  writers  failed 
to  see  that  the  major  premise  of  that  syllogism  has  never  been 
and  never  can  be  established. 

"Who  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  believing  that  our 
whole  moral  nature  consists  of  but  one  single  faculty  ?  Who  can 
show  that  it  is  essential  that  all  moral  facts,  principles,  feelings, 
and  dispositions  should  be  referred  to  any  solitary  and  all- 
inclusive  quality  ?  Is  the  faculty  of  conscience  the  sum  total  of 
our  moral  possessions  ? 

Again,  what  is  there  to  hinder  our  pursuing  the  same  course 
in  searching  out  the  elements  of  our  moral  nature,  which  we  have 
used  in  investigating  our  intellectual  nature  ?  In  that  case,  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  intellect  were  investigated,  classified,  and 
referred  to  different  faculties,  under  the  rule  that  all  phenomena 
essentially  different  were  to  be  referred  to  different  faculties. 
And  consciousness  was  the  guide  in  that  investigation. 

What  does  conscience  tell  us  on  this  subject  ? 

It  tells  us  that  all  men  possess  the  power  of  directly  discern- 
ing moral  quality  as  such,  or  moral  perception. 

It  tells  us  that  we  are  capable  of  certain  emotions,  as  reve- 
rence or  gratitude,  elicited  by  moral  qualities,  or  that  we  possess 
moral  emotions. 
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It  tells  us  that  we  possess  certain  affections,  such  as  love  of 
virtue,  truth,  benevolence,  or  moral  affections. 

It  tells  us  that  we  have  a  form  of  consciousness  which  takes 
cognisance  exclusively  of  moral  states  and  dispositions,  or  a 
moral  consciousness. 

It  tells  us  that  there  is  in  us  a  faculty  whose  peculiar  office  is  to 
evoke  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  or  a  moral  sense,  or  conscience. 

It  tells  us  that  there  takes  place  within  us  a  reflex  action  of 
consciousness,  by  which,  in  view  of  our  conduct,  we  become 
affected  with  pleasure  or  pain,  or  a  sentiment  of  moral  approba- 
tion. 

Any  one  may  see  how  this  list  could  be  extended.  The  thing 
to  be  observed  is,  that  these  different  experiences  are  not  termi- 
nations of  trains  of  thought,  nor  secondary  results  of  any  sort, 
but  facts  of  consciousness.  The  same  process  and  tests  which 
resolve  the  intellect  into  different  faculties,  furnish  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  variety  of  faculties  belonging  to  our  moral  nature. 

We  must  therefore  reject  every  theory  which  proposes  to  ex- 
plain our  moral  nature  by  referring  all  its  phenomena  to  any 
one  faculty,  whatever  be  its  name.  Our  moral,  like  our  intel- 
lectual nature,  is  complex,  though  all  its  faculties  be  simple. 
These  faculties  may  combine,  cooperate,  and,  with  one  exception, 
blend.  But  that  faculty  which  cannot  blend,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  simplest  of  all.  And  inasmuch  as  that  faculty,  which  is 
conscience,  is  the  faculty  of  our  whole  nature  which  stands  in 
closest  and  most  efficient  connexion  with  the  wfll,  we  can  con- 
sistently maintain  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  not  a  product 
of  the  intellect ;  that  it  stands  related  to  it  as  a  higher  form  of 
rational  life ;  and  that  the  intellect  is  necessarilv  subordinate, 
and  merely  the  instrument  of  its  activity  and  development  of 
the  moral  nature,  as  it  passes  along  its  high  career  of  moral 
obligation. 

ly.  And  what  is  moral  ohligation  ? 

This  question  involves  more  than  one  important  inquiry.  It 
cannot  be  fully  answered  without  determining  whether  con- 
science is  a  representative  or  an  autocratic  faculty,  and  whether 
there  can  be  a  uniform  standard  for  the  race. 
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1.  Conscience  asserts  duty.  What  is  duty  ?  Rectitude  is  duty. 
I  appeal  to  my  moral  consciousness.  Why  is  rectitude  obligato- 
ry ?  The  answer  is,  because  it  is  right.  We  can  go  no  further. 
My  perceptions  recognise  the  right ;  conscience  announces  the 
authority  of  right.  There  is  no  attempt  to  explain  the  facts 
which  these  faculties  indicate.  And  reason  cannot  tell  how  we 
come  by  this  sense  of  right  and  authority. 

Duty  and  right,  the  great  hghts  ^  our  moral  universe,  shine 
wuth  the  steady  brightness  of  the  stars  of  the  material  sky ;  but 
they  seem  as  high  above  our  heads. 

Evidently,  conscience  does  not  assign  itself  or  its  own  volition 
as  the  reason  of  duty.  Duty  is  something  "duQ."  It  is  a  debt; 
a  thing  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  withhold.  The  language  of 
conscience  is,  "I  ought."  I  owe  something.  What,  then,  do  I 
owe ;  to  whom  do  I  owe  it  ?  What  is  my  debt,  and  who  is  my 
creditor  ?  The  answer  is,  you  owe  it  to  right  to  do  right ;  that 
is  your  debt.  Right,  then,  stands  for  law,  and  conscience  rep- 
resents the  authority  of  law. 

However  moral  law  is  originated,  or  by  whomsoever  imposed, 
there  it  stands,  in  relations  as  certain,  as  mysterious,  as  law  for 
me.  Incomprehensibly  high  above  me,  its  radiance  penetrates 
my  nature's  most  hidden  depths.  The  moment  I  wake  to  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  my  whole  being  bows  before  its  au- 
thority. 

It  does  not  avail  to  ask  why  this  thing  is  so.  That  docs  not 
interfere  with  the  reality,  or  destroy  the  validity  of  the  fact. 
The  same  (question  for  ages  perplexed  the  philosophy  of  the 
intellect ;  and  men  finally  concluded  that  things  seem  as  they 
appear,  because  they  are  what  they  seem.  Why  do  material 
things  seem  as  they  do  ?  Because  they  are  so.  Why  does  right 
seem  so  obligatory,  and  moral  obligation  so  conclusive  ?  We  are 
shut  up  to  the  same  answer, — they  seem  so,  because  they  are  so. 

2.  The  very  language  of  conscience  implies  an  external  stand- 
ard. And  if  conscience  belongs  to  humanity,  as  such,  we  may 
expect  to  find  a  moral  law  coextensive  with  the  race,  and  to 
which  conscience  every  where  stands  in  the  same  relation.  Is 
there  such  a  standard,  which,  shining  with  the  same  light,  speak- 
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ing  in  the  same  tones,  demonstrates  that  the  character  of  moral 
responsibility  is  the  same  for  all  ? 

Upon  this  point,  Butler  well  observes,  that  however  men  may 
dispute  on  minor  questions,  yet  in  reality  there  is  and  ever  has 
been  one  universally  acknowledged  standard  of  virtue.  "  It  is 
that  which  all  ages  and  countries  have  publicly  professed  to  love 
and  practise  ;  it  is  that  which  every  man  you  meet  imitates  and 
claims  to  possess ;  it  is  that  which  the  fundamental  laws  of  all 
civil  constitutions  declare  it  their  object  and  purpose  to  enforce; 
namely,  justice,  benevolence,  and  truth." 

HoAvever  mankind  differ  on  other  points,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  hold  these  general  principles  to  be  right  and  obliga- 
tory on  all,  and  this  concurrence  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  wide  diversity  which  prevails  on  almost  every  special  ques- 
tion. How  can  it  be  explained  but  by  admitting  that  these 
principles  form  the  "  common  law"  of  the  race  ? 

Little  attention  is  needed  to  see  that  these  principles  are 
enough  to  control  and  form  moral  character  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  and  in  all  conditions  of  society.  The  lowest  forms  of 
moral  consciousYiess  do  not  ignore  them ;  the  highest  forms  of 
moral  cultivation  do  not  transcend  them.  These  are  the  three 
primary  colors  of  virtue,  which  blend  in  the  hue  and  complexion 
of  every  moral  act  and  quality.  In  the  personal  and  domestic 
relations,  they  form  integrity ;  in  our  civil  relations,  they  form 
patriotism;  in  our  religious  relations,  they  ascend  to  piety. 
All  other  virtues  are  but  the  modifications  of  these  principles  in 
various  aspects.  "And  there  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard." 

What  was  the  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness  of  our 
first  parents,  but  the  deep  impress  on  their  nature  of  these  self- 
same principles  ?  What  is  the  general  homage  of  the  heathen 
world,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  their  supernatural  claims  ? 
The  Decalogue  is  the  specific  development  of  the  terms  and 
requirements  of  this  anterior  law.  The  gospel  rule  of  duty,  is 
the  same  law  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  second  Adam,  more 
amply  stated,  more  luminously  illustrated,  but  unchanged; 
and  why  unchanged,  were  it  not  that  these  principles  are  suffi- 
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cient  to  direct  all  moral  progress,  and  comprehend  all  its  ex- 
perience ? 

In  this  view,  "  Christianity  is  simply  a  republication  of  Natu- 
ral Religion,  with  additional  sanctions." 

The  verification  of  this  fact  is  a  part  of  human  history.  When 
Balak,  the  Moabite,  inquired  what  were  the  principles  of  true 
religion,  the  answer  was  an  appeal  to  his  consciousness.  "He 
hath  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good.  And  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?"  When  Socrates  was  asked  why  men 
should  obey  the  requirements  of  virtue,  he  said,  "  These  are  the 
unwritten  laws  of  the  gods,  which  are  impressed  on  every  heart." 
When  Jonah  preached  at  Nineveh,  the  Ninevites  at  once  ac- 
knowledged their  accountabihty.  And  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson  states 
that  among  the  most  benighted  savages  of  Africa,  where  the 
face  of  a  white  man  had  never  been  seen,  an  imimediate  and 
unhesitating  response  was  freely  yielded  to  the  claim.s  and 
charges  of  the  divine  law.  The  farther  we  pursue  this  line  of 
inquiry,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  man  has  a  law  by  which  to 
be  governed  and  judged ;  a  law  entitled  to  the  most  strenuous 
advocacy  of  conscience ;  that  right  is  not  a  variable  standard ; 
that  duty  is  not  an  ambiguous  or  arbitrary  requirement.  There 
is  substantiallv  the  same  law  written  on  all  hearts ;  the  same 
kind  of  moral  consciousness  bearing  witness.  Of  this  law  it  may 
be  said,  that,  by  the  very  structure  of  our  nature,  "  God  hath 
shewed  it  to  us."  The  moral  attitude  of  mankind  in  all  ages  is 
substantially  the  same,  and  the  question  of  moral  responsibility 
is  substantially  the  same  question  for  the  whole  human  race. 

Y.  With  these  principles,  it  will  suggest  itself  as  a  problem, 
How  shall  we  account  for  moral  degeneracy^  if  man  possesses  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  law,  and  a  faculty  which  unchangingly 
enforces  moral  obligation  ?  For  though  there  are  many  influences 
operating  on  man  to  check  the  tendency,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
historical  fact,  that,  left  to  natural  causes,  man's  tendency  is  to 
degrade. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  case  of  an 
unfallen  being.     If  it  were  even  possible  to  reproduce  an  exact 
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conception  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  a  pure  being,  to  set  it 
before  our  own  mind,  and  realise  it  as  our  own,  and  then  to 
trace  it  through  its  downward  movement  till  it  descended  to  the 
level  of  our  own  moral  condition,  we  should  still  be  without  the 
means  of  verifying  the  process ;  in  our  present  state  we  could 
never  prove  our  conclusions. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  a  fallen  creature  begins  his  career  under 
disadvantages.  Sin  tends  to  reproduce  itself  In  such  a  state 
as  this  earthly  life  presents,  the  merest  proclivity  towards  evil 
would  lead  to  the  most  ruinous  results.  If  any  prinqiple  of 
virtue  is  violated,  the  balance  of  character  is  destroyed  and  the 
moral  condition  changed.  The  idea  of  virtue,  and  the  inclination 
towards  it,  are  alike  impaired ;  surrounded  by  ignorance  and 
temptation  and  urged  by  passion,  the  first  sin  glides  into  the 
second,  or  precipitates  it ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  original 
bias,  he  enters  upoif  the  downward  path,  and  cannot  retrace  his 
steps. 

This  bias  may  affect  him,  either  through  the  perceptions,  or 
through  the  will,  or  through  both.  Conscience  stands  midway 
between  the  moral  perceptions  and  the  will.  There  can  be  no 
degeneration  through  the  perversion  of  conscience ;  there  may 
be,  by  the  frustration  of  conscience.  The  will  may  be  affected 
by  the  evil  bias.  Such  a  bias  may  combine  with  appetite  or 
passion  to  resist  the  authority  of  conscience.  Conscience  issues 
its  command;  but  under  this  combination  of  influences,  the  will 
fails  to  respond.  To  do  so  once,  creates  the  likelihood  of  repe- 
tition. Every  failure  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  moral  power. 
The  action  of  the  will  becomes  sluggish.  Habits  of  resisting 
are  formed  which  control  it,  and  by  a  well-known  law,  after 
repeated  neglect  to  respond,  it  loses  its  sensitiveness  to  the 
impulse  of  conscience.  The  moral  perceptions  may  be  compar- 
atively correct,  but  conscience  is  frustrated  by  paralysis  of  the 
will. 

A  similar  combination  may  affect  the  perceptions.  It  is  not 
the  ofiice  of  these  perceptions  to  fix  upon  the  rightfulness  of 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  concrete.  The  idea  before  them 
does  not  concern  right  in  general.     The  idea  is,  what  is  right 
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in  respect  to  this  particular  act  or  feeling  ?  And  what  these 
perceptions  may  announce  to  be  justice,  truth,  or  benevolence,  in 
this  particular  case,  conscience  must  assert  to  be  duty.  Here  a 
wide  field  is  opened  for  the  practice  upon  ourselves  of  every  kind 
of  self-deceit  and  moral  dishonesty.  By  subterfuge,  evasion, 
equivocating,  misrepresenting  the  principle  involved,  overstating, 
understating,  keeping  back  part  of  the  view,  or  by  adding 
foreign  considerations,  by  partial  views,  or  even  by  withholding 
due  consideration,  we  may  bring  ourselves  to  see  or  to  fail  to 
see  acts  and  things  almost  according  to  our  desires.  By  this 
sort  of  conduct,  habits  of  wrong  moral  perception  are  formed. 
Every  act  of  self-deceit  tends  to  form  such  habits.  We  at  length 
cease  to  see  things  as  they  are.  Our  moral  perceptions  become 
perverted.  By  this  course  of  conduct  the  faculty  of  discrimina- 
tion between  right  and  wrong  becomes  practically  extinguished, 
and  the  light  within  us  becomes  darkness.  In  this  case,  con- 
sciousness is  frustrated  by  the  perversion  of  the  moral  percep- 
tions. 

Conscience  is  said  to  be  torpid  when  the  will  is  paralysed. 
But  that  fatal  torpor  is  of  the  will. 

Conscience  is  said  to  slumber  when  the  perceptions  yield  no 
light.  But  at  the  time  when  those  perceptions  are  practically 
extinguished,  when,  as  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  it  is  "sear- 
ed," the  searing  is  of  the  consciousness,  and  not  strictly  of 
conscience.  It  is  only  inactive  because  no  question  of  right 
summons  it  into  exercise.  In  point  of  fact,  it  never  slumbers 
nor  sleeps. 

In  the  language  of  Butler,  "  Had  conscience  strength,  as  it 
has  sight,  had  it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would 
absolutely  govern  the  world." 

Alas !  who  does  govern  the  world  ?  The  miser  hoards,  and 
his  plea  is  duty.  The  worldling  neglects  God  under  plea  of 
duty.  The  swindler  violates  confidence  under  plea  of  duty. 
In  the  name  of  duty,  virtue  is  clad  in  rags,  and  its  beau- 
tiful robes  are  thrown  over  the  form  of  vice.  What  right  so 
plain  as  not  to  be  violated  in  the  name  of  duty  ?  What  crime 
so  base  that  conscience  has  not  commanded  it  ?    We  deify  pride, 
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and  call  it  honor ;  we  deck  sensuality  with  garlands,  aMd  call  it 
pleasure ;  we  put  a  diadem  on  the  brow  of  selfishness,  and  call  it 
integrity ;  and  then  say  unto  conscience,  "  These  be  thy  gods  !" 
By  the  imposture  of  self-deceit,  men  come  to  believe  a  lie,  and 
the  whole  character  is  cast  in  a  mould  of  falsehood. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  conscience  does  rule  the  world.  It 
lifts  the  bloody  banner  of  fanaticism.  It  sounds  the  tocsin  of 
civil  discord.  It  drags  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  and  is  the  driving 
power  of  all  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of  this  world's 
ungodliness.  It  is  Samson  grinding  for  the  Philistines,  chanting 
the  while  ever  of  duty ;  singing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land;  till  the  moving  finger  of  destiny  rest  on  the  appointed 
moment.  Then  the  dishonored  slave  of  every  evil  passion  will 
lay  hold  of  the  pillars  of  his  prison-house,  and  the  colossal  fabric 
of  pride,  folly,  and  ungodhness  shall  topple  and  fall  in  hopeless 
ruin. 

YI.  Retrospective  operation  of  Conscience. 

A  probationary  state  cannot  last  forever.  The  moral  condi- 
tion just  referred  to  must  be  temporary.  If  the  sense  of  duty 
be  inextinguishable,  and  only  inactive  now  because  the  necessary 
conditions  of  its  activity  are  withheld  through  the  instrumental- 
ities of  a,  sinful  life,  then  the  unnatural  condition  of  things 
which  is  maintained  by  a  transient  force  must  end.  If  the  equa- 
nimity of  an  immoral  life  be  sustained  only  by  glossing  over  our 
conduct  with  falsehood,  by  putting  deceit  upon  ourselves,  by 
holding  before  the  eye  of  conscience  veils  of  delusion  whose 
perishable  warp  and  woof  nothing  can  save  from  eventual  decay, 
and  if  conscience  be  unchangeable,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  plainest 
necessity  that  this  moral  apathy  must  one  day  have  a  rude 
awakening.  Whether  man  desires  it  or  not,  a  predestined 
moment  is  arriving  when  he  shall  see  himself  as  he  is,  and  know 
himself.  He  shall  come  to  be  conscious  of  the  character  of  his 
moral  nature ;  he  shall  see  it  in  the  light  of  the  contrast  with 
what  it  might  have  been,  had  he  followed  the  way  of  rectitude ; 
and  consequently  he  shall  doubly  appreciate  the  yoke  of  the 
new  law  under  which  henceforth  his  nature  operates.  We  may 
not  admit  that  the  sinner  ^'  shall  awake  to  shame  and  everlasting 
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contempt."  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  awake  to  self- 
consciousness.  The  self-consciousness  of  an  awakened  sinner  is 
remorse. 

To  many,  remorse  seems  to  be  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
The  difficulty  of  conceiving  of  it  arises  from  want  of  experience 
of  its  effects.  We  can  conceive  of  physical  pain,  for  we  hg-ve 
felt  it.  Yet  our  idea  may  be  very  partial,  for  the  fulness  of  the 
conception  depends  on  the  fulness  of  our  experience.  Pain  has 
a  wide  range,  from  the  trifling  transient  ache  to  the  prolonged 
agony  of  excruciating  suffering,  where  the  whole  organism  is 
disordered,  the  functions  of  life  diseased,  the  racked  brain,  the 
bursting  eyeballs,  the  quivering  nerves  torn,  the  blood  coursing 
through  the  veins  like  streams  of  fire,  the  heart  collapsed,  and 
the  activities  which  filled  health  with  joy,  become  factors  of 
everchanging  forms  of  suffering,  sleepless,  restless,  unwearied,, 
swift-winged  ministers  of  misery. 

Though  no  one  can  assure  himself  that  he  has  an  exhaustive 
conception  of  pain,  experience  has  taught  us  what  pain  is.  We 
know  also  that  it  is  the  result  of  injur3^  If  I  injure  my  person, 
pain  is  the  result ;  if  I  injure  another,  there  is  produced  a  simi- 
lar result.  If  the  injury  occur  in  wakeful  consciousness,  pain  is 
an  immediate  result.  If  it  occur  in  sleep  or  in  unconsciousness, 
pain  is  a  postponed  result.  Pain,  in  that  case,  waits  till  con- 
sciousness returns  ;  waking  to  consciousness,  is  waking  to  pain. 

Our  moral  is  as  real  as  our  physical  nature.  It  has  its  own 
forms  of  health  and  disease ;  its  capacities  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain.  Every  good  act  is  a  source  of  health  and  pleasure,  a 
benefit  and  blessing ;  in  many  ways  we  are  conscious  of  its 
benign  effects..  Every  evil  act  is  an  undoubted  injury,  and  we 
are  conscious  of  evil  results  flowing  from  it.  If  it  be  said  that 
evil  is  often  done  without  any  pain,  the  reply  is,  that  so  may 
our  physical  nature,  when  asleep  or  unconscious,  be  injured 
without  suffering.  If,  in  tlie  death-like  slumber  of  a  sinful  life, 
man  has  no  consciousness  of  pain  from  self-inflicted  moral  injury, 
so  much  the  worse  when  the  hour  of  awakening  comes ;  when  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  he  is  seized  bv  the  accumulated  results 
of  a  whole  life-time  of  suicidal  madness. 
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Plato  says  of  the  tyrant  whose  wealth,  power,  and  pleasures, 
made  him  in  this  life  the  object  of  universal  envy,  that  in  the 
life  to  come,  when  his  soul  is  seen,  it  is  seen  cut  and  torn  by 
wicked  passions,  covered  with  welts,  bruises,  and  scars,  from  the 
evil  done  himself  by  his  crimes  against  others.  It  was  apparent 
to  the  heathen  philosopher,  that,  though  from  apparent  causes 
these  moral  injuries  might  be  unperceived  and  unknown,  yet 
a  time  must  come  when  they  would  be  not  only  felt,  but  seen. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  effects  of  certain  moral  sentiments, 
called  into  exercise  through  the  activity  of  conscience ;  and  that 
with  these  effects  our  happiness  is  intimately  connected.  Eight 
doing  calls  into  being  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  sometimes 
rises  to  joy.  Wrong  doing  elicits  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  wretchedness.  Ingratitude  gives 
birth  to  a  sense  of  self-reproach.  Injustice  evokes  a  feeling  of 
shame.  A  base  or  dishonorable  act  is  linked  with  an  uneasy 
feeling  of  self-contempt.  Revolting  wickedness  produces  feelings 
of  loathing  and  horror.  These  feelings  are  not  imaginary,  they 
are  feelings  of  real  pain ;  and  it  belongs  to  these  actions  to 
generate  them. 

Yet,  it  is  often  apparent  to  observers  that  the  doers  of  such 
deeds  experience  no  such  immediate  feelings  of  pain  ;  and  that 
they  even  seem  insensible  to  the  wickedness  of  what  is  odious  to 
every  unbiassed  mind.  By  various  subterfuges  they  may  have 
so  perverted  their  moral  judgments  as  to  be  unable  to  see  or  feel 
themselves  to  be  blameworthy.  But  the  question  must  arise, 
how  will  it  be  with  them  when  this  self-deceit  has  passed  away, 
or  has  worn  out  ?  How  will  it  be  when,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
all  the  moral  quality  of  all  their  conduct  shall  appear  in  its  true 
light?  We  are  told  that  "we  must  give  account  for  all  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body."  This  must  certainly  be  the  case,  if 
conscience  is  indestructible.  And  then,  when  the  wrong  deeds 
of  the  past  rise  out  of  forgetfulness,  and  appear  before  conscience 
in  their  true  light,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  these 
deeds  shall  be  unaccompanied  by  the  feelings  which  naturally 
attend  them  here  ?  If  such  deeds  may  reappear,  shall  not  the 
feelings  proper  to  them  be  reproduced?    There  is   reason   to 
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believe  that,  as  these  things  belong  to  each  other  as  cause  and 
■effect,  there  is  no  moral  condition  in  which  they  can  be  kept 
separate.  And  so  it  appears  that  the  consciousness  of  sin  must 
ever  resolve  itself  into  a  sense  of  pain. 

This  principle  of  the  retrospective  operation  of  conscience  is 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  crime.  There  have  been 
numerous  and  well-known  instances  where  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted without  compunction,  and  where  years  of  impunity  from 
self-reproach  have  passed  away  after  the  deed  was  done ;  yet,  in 
some  unlooked  for  crisis,  the  unhappy  wretch  is  suddenly  smit- 
ten down  by  remorse.  There  have  been  instances  where  some 
particular  act  would  stand  out  with  startling  vividness  from  a  life 
of  crime,  and  goad  the  soul  to  phrensy,  or  haunt  it  with  horror, 
till,  under  the  pressure  of  a  load  too  heavy,  for  nature  to  bear, 
confession  would  burst  forth  in  a  great  cry  of  anguish,  and  life 
become  a  hated  burden.  In  such  cases  we  notice  that  lapse  of 
time  does  not  lessen  the  distinctness  of  moral  perception,  nor  the 
freshness  of  the  moral  consciousness,  nor  the  intensity  of  the 
wretchedness.  Those  effects  seem  even  to  surpass  in  power  and 
continuance  all  our  ordinary  experiences.  They  clearly  indicate 
the  possibility  of  a  misery  resulting  from  a  wicked  life,  which  no 
repentance  can  relieve,  and  no  suffering  exhaust. 

The  fact  that,  through  self-deceit,  a  man  may  pass  through 
this  whole  life,  unconscious  of  his  moral  condition ;  the  fact  that 
conscience,  in  the  probationary  state,  has  been  entirely  frustra- 
ted,— so  stultified  as  actually  to  enforce  wrong  as  duty, — this  in 
no  respect  proves  that  conscience  shall  not  hereafter  resume  its 
rightful  authority  with  a  clear  vision.  Present  unconsciousness 
is  no  pledge  of  future  oblivion.  And  when  all  the  forms  of 
wrong-doing  which  occupy  all  the  relations  of  an  evil  life  shall 
reappear  as  forms  of  moral  injury,  no  doubt  the  description  of 
the  apostle  will  be  fulfilled,  where  he  describes  the  wicked  as 
"  treasuring  up  unto  himself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath 
and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God." 

Conscience,  now  gagged  and  shackled,  will  survive  these  in- 
dignities and  restraints.  It  is  indestructible ;  and  when  probation 
terminates,  the  finished  life  moves  in  review  before  its  unban- 
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daged  gaze.  Conscience  is  the  sense  of  duty  to  do  right ;  and 
when  the  sense  of  duty  takes  account  of  an  evil  life,  the  sense  of 
wrong  must  undergo  a  resurrection.  In  such  a  moral  condition, 
the  function  of  conscience  is  to  evoke  the  consciousness  of  sin. 
An  indestructible  conscience  must  invest  every  evil  act  and 
thought  with  immortality.  Man  may  scoif  at  the  idea  of  retri- 
bution ;  but,  unless  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  our  nature,  "  evil 
pursueth  sinners." 

"Who  can  bear  a  wounded  spirit?"  Still,  the  most  distressing 
forms  of  remorse,  as  we  see  them,  are  limited  in  many  directions. 
Care,  occupation,  sleep,  and  many  other  causes,  combine  to 
divert  the  attention.  Besides,  no  one  now  can  know  the  entire 
wrongfulness  of  his  wrong,  in  all  its  possible  bearings.  But 
when  a  probationary  life  has  disappeared,  and  belongs  to  the 
finished  past,  these  counteracting  influences  must  pass  away. 
Then  the  fulness  of  the  wrong  of  sin  may  be  seen  ;  its  immediate 
and  remote  bearings  are  traceable  in  every  direction ;  the  qual- 
ity and  intensity  of  its  moral  injury  become  palpable.  Proba- 
tion is  over.  There  is  nothing  to  distract  our  observation, 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  fixedness  of  our  concentrated 
attention.  The  discovery  will  be  complete,  and  that  discovery 
is  remorse.  The  idea  of  that  corrosive  fretting  of  a  spiritual 
nature  implied  in  this  word  is  not  imaginary.  A  Hfe  of  wrong 
doing  inevitably  leads  to  a  moral  condition  where  the  soul  must 
ever  gnaw  upon  itself,  all  its  active  energies  combining  to  evolve 
shame,  self-contempt,  self-loathing,  and  horror. 

Evidently  there  can  be  no  escape  from  suifering  to  him  who' 
carries  the  world  of  woe  in  his  own  breast.  There  is  no  refuge 
for  him  who  finds  the  bottomless  pit  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
consciousness.  There  is  a  chord  in  our  fallen  nature  which 
vibrates  to  the  cry  of  Milton's  fallen  spirit : 

Me  miserable  !    Whicli  way  shall  I  fly- 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell :  myself  am  hell ; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  suSer  seems  a  heaven.     (B.  4.) 
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To  recapitulate — 

Man's  sense  of  right  is  spontaneous,  and  clear  in  proportion  as 
we  deal  honestly  by  our  power  of  moral  perception.  Man's 
sense  of  the  duty  to  do  right  is  also  spontaneous,  and  is  con- 
trolling in  proportion  as  we  deal  honestly  by  our  will.  Con- 
science, in  all  moral  conditions,  binds  man  to  law,  and  makes  it 
either  a  symbol  of  probation  or  retribution.  Here  also  is  the 
seat  of  man's  moral  identity ;  it  was  the  leading  power  of  an 
unfallen  estate;  whatever  taint  came  by  the  fall  left  it  un- 
touched ;  in  all  man's  wanderings  he  has  this  same  sign  on  his 
forehead ;  and  when  probation  ends,  the  very  idea  of  a  retribu- 
tionary  state  implies  that  it  shall  undergo  no  change. 

Reason  and  analogy  show  that  conscience  is  indestructible. 
The  sense  of  "duty  to  do  right"  may  be  a  crown  of  glory  or  of 
shame ;  but  there  is  no  moral  condition  possible  to  the  human 
spirit  which  does  not  manifest  the  unchangeable  identity  of  con- 
science. For  if  conscience,  by  perpetuating  the  sense  of  allegi- 
ance to  a  law  of  life  which  they  have  disqualified  themselves 
from  obeying,  brings  wretchedness  to  the  lost,  it  must  still  be 
admitted  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  faculty  which  affords 
impulse  and  guidance  to  the  blessed  life  of  heaven. 


^} 
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Studies  in  the  (Jospels.     By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.  D., 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

1867. 

This  is  a  handsome  octavo  vohime  of  326  pages,  rendered 
attractive  by  its  white  paper,  its  large  clear  type,  and  the 
unblemished  correctness  of  its  proof:  the  whole  constituting  a 
fine  setting  for  its  admirable  contents. 

We  have  long  been  partial  to  the  writings  of  Dean  Trench, 
and  were  fearful,  lest,  when  he  became  elevated  to  the  palace  of 
an  ArcJibisJiop,  we  should  be  favored  never  again  with  any  of 
those  contributions  to  theological  literature  from  his  singularly 
winning  and  instructive  pen,  which  have  so  delighted  the  schol- 
arly world,  and  edified  the  common  reader.  But  the  present 
work  has  dismissed  these  fears,  and  laid  us  under  new  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude  to  its  author.  It  is  true  that,  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  introduction,  "  these  studies  were  written  for  the  most 
part  some  years  ago;"  yet  he  adds,  ^'gathering  up  lately  a 
portion  of  what  I  had  written,  for  publication,  I  have  given  it  as 
careful  a  revision  as  my  leisure  would  allow ;  have  indeed  in 
many  parts  rewritten  it,  seeking  to  profit  by  the  results  of  the 
latest  criticism."  We  have  then  before  us  the  fruit  of  much 
research  and  labor,  in  a  field  with  which  our  author  has  often 
shown  his  familiarity,  and  for  which  he  has,  as  often,  exhibited 
his  ardent  love.  It  is  characterised  by  all  his  well-known  pecu- 
liarities of  lucid  composition,  and  comes  to  us  fragrant  with  the 
finest  bloom  of  his  rare  learning.  Those  who  have  read  his  work 
on  the  Parables,  or  his  work  on  the  Miracles,  or  any  of  his 
minor  pieces,  and  have  been  refreshed  by  their  perusal,  will  lay 
down  this  volume  with  as  much  Teluctance  as  they  ever  felt  when 
closing  the  others,  and  will  wish  that  this  distinguished  Christian 
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scholar  may  go  on  to  add  to  them  many  more  of  like  excellence. 
Dr.  Trench,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  never  published  a 
work  upon  the  Epistles,  but  has  chosen  to  confine  himself  to  thfr 
elucidation  of  the  Gospels.     These  constitute ,  his  specialty,  it 
would  seem.     In  the  volume  before  us,  he  gives  us  the  explana- 
tion of  this.     "I  have  never,"   he  says,  "been  able  to  consent 
with  that  which  so  often  is  asserted,  namely,  that  the  Gospels 
are  in  the  main  plain  and  easy,  and  that  all  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  found-^  the  Epistles.     There 
are,  indeed,  by  the  gracious  provision  of  God,   abundance  of 
plain  things — so  plain  that  no  wayfarer  who  seeks  his  waymarks 
need  err  for   lack   of  such — alike  in  these  and  in  those.     But 
when  we  begin  to  set  the  hard  things  of  one  portion  of  Scripture 
against  the  hard  things  of  another,  I  cannot  admit  that  they 
have  right  who  assume  it  as  lifted  above  all  doubt  that  those  of 
the  Epistles  infinitely  surpass  those  of  the  Gospels.     How  often 
the  difficulties  of  the  Epistles  are  merely  difficulties  of  form ;  not 
of  the  thought,  but  of  the  setting  forth  of  the  thought ;  of  the 
logical  sequence,  which  only  requires  a  patient  disentangling, 
and  all  is  comparatively  clear.     But  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  not  tho 
form  of  the  thought ;  for  that,  for  the  most  part,  presents  little  or 
nothing  perplexing;  but  the  thought  itself,  the  divine  fact  or  state- 
ment, which  itself  constitutes  the  difficulty."    Then,  having  shown 
why  this  was  to  be  expected,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  have  often 
regretted  that  those  who  in  our  time  and  Church  have  brought 
the  choicest  gifts  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
have  either  restricted  themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Epis- 
tles, as  if  these  alone  would  off'er  sufficient  resistance  to  them; 
or  where  their  work  has  embraced  both,  have  wrought  out  this 
latter  portion  of  it  with  far  more  of  thought  and  toil  than  the 
earlier.     Surely  there  are  hard  questions  enough  suggested  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  if  only  we  would  learn  to  look  at  it 
a  little  less  superficially  than  now  is  our  wont,   questions  which 
have  never  yet  received  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution.   ***** 
The  limpid  clearness  of  St.  John's  style  conceals  from  us  often  the 
profundity  of  the  thought,  as  the  perfect  clearness  of  waters  may 
altogether  deceive  us  about  their  depth ;  and  we  may  thus  be 
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too  liglitly  tempted  to  conclude  that,  while  St.  Paul  may  be 
hard,  St.  John  at  all  events  is  easy.  I  believe  this  to  be  very  far 
from  the  case."  We  must  confess  that  we  sympathise  with  the 
Archbishop  in  these  views.  We  have  long  behoved  that  too  little 
of  the  resources  of  modern  learning  has  been  devoted  to  the 
examination  and  unfolding  of  the  narratives  on  which  Chris- 
tianity is  founded  to  so  great  an  extent.  This  was  not  so  much 
the  case  with  the  ancient  expounders  of  Scripture.  Augustine, 
and  others  among  the  "fathers,"  gave  a  far  larger  share  of 
their  attention  to  this  branch  of  study  than  have  the  exegetical 
scholars  of  later  days.  We  have,  indeed,  "commentaries"  in 
abundance  upon  the  Gospels.  But,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
intended  for  "popular"  use,  and  add  almost  nothing  to  the 
apparatus  by  the  employment  of  which  the  thorough  biblical 
student  would  seek  to  learn  the  whole  meaning  and  bearing  of 
the  sacred  narrative.  They  either  skip  the  hard  places  alto- 
gether, or  offer  us  jejune  and  unsatisfactory  and  worn-out 
explanations.  In  our  own  country,  J.  A.ddison  Alexander  is  an 
exception  to  this  remark,  whose  works  on  Matthew  and  Mark, 
whilst  well  adapted  for  general  reading,  are  also  splendid  addi- 
tions to  this  department  of  exegetical  literature ;  and,  among  the 
Germans,  Stier  has  done  much,  in  his  "Words  of  Jesus,"  to 
throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  four  Gospels.  And  we 
might  name  others,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  who  have  done 
much  to  untie  the  knots  which  the  evangelists  have  left  for  the 
trial  of  our  patience  and  the  reward  of  our  labor.  Fairbairn  is 
one  of  these,  whose  "  Ilermeneutical  Manual"  explains  so  well 
several  of  the  hard  points  which,  but  for  him,  would  be  much 
obscurer  than  they  now  are.  But  of  all  modern  expositors,  we 
know  of  none  who  has  done  so  good  a  work  in  the  field  of  the' 
gospel  narratives  as  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us.  Instead 
of  shunning  difficulties,  he  searches  them  out,  and  fairly  meets 
them,  and  meets  them  in  such  a  style  as  to  leave  us  but  little 
more  to  desire.  How  full  of  illustrations  of  this  remark  are  his 
works  already  alluded  to,  many  of  our  readers  are  thankfully 
aware.  And  when  they  shall  read  the  present  one,  they  will  be 
prepared  for  still  other  emotions  of  gratitude  with  reference  to 
VOL.  XVIII.,  NO.  3. — 7. 
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the  accomplished  task  of  clearing  up  those  obscurities  of  evan- 
gelistic ^  history  to  which  Archbishop  Trench  has  devoted  his 
extensive  learning  and  fine  taste.  He  makes  old  things  new. 
lie  holds  a  hghted  candle  over  many  a  dark  well  of  truth,  and 
V  shows  its  waters  clear,  and  sparkling,  and  approachable.  Nay, 
he  brings  these  up  to  the  surface,  and  gives  you  them  to  drink, 
greatly  to  your  refreshment  and  joy.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
said  of  this  work,  as  of  those  which  from  our  author  have  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  same  department,  that,  in  one  sense,  they  are  not 
strictly  original.  The  contents  of  all  of  them  have,  in  the  main, 
been  drawn  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers,  whose  works  the 
Archbishop  has  evidently  studied  thoroughly,  and  with  whose 
spirit  he  has  become  deeply  imbued.  But  they  are  all  the  better 
for  this ;  especially  as  he  has  given  to  these  ancient  writings  a 
new  setting  all  his  own,  and  so  interwoven  with  them  the  results 
of  modern  criticism  as  to  render  them  doubly  valuable.  He  has 
gone  into  the  armory  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  taken  down 
their  long  forgotten  weapons  of  controversy;  and,  furbishing 
them  anew,  has  brought  them  to  bear,  clothed  with  fresh  power, 
upon  the  field  of  a  present  conflict.  This  feature  of  his  writings 
constitutes  one  of  their  principal  charms,  and  helps  to  elevate 
them  to  a  point  where  they  will  be  regarded  as  *' classic." 

In  the  present  volume,  the  studies  of  our  author  are  confined 
to  sixteen  important  and  interesting  topics,  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  our  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  work  itself,  we 
will  enumerate :  the  Temptation  ;  the  Calling  of  Philip  and 
Nathaniel ;  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman ;  the  Sons  of 
Thunder ;  Wisdom  Justified  of  her  Children ;  the  Three  Aspi- 
rants ;  the  New  Piece  on  the  Old  Garment,  and  the  New  Wine 
in  the  Old  Vessels  ;  the  Transfiguration ;  James  and  John  Offer- 
ing to  Call  Fire  from  Heaven  on  the  Samaritan  Village ;  the 
■  Return  of  the  Seventy;  the  Pharisees  Seeking  to  Scare  the 
Lord  from  Galilee ;  the  Unfinished  Tower  and  the  Deprecated 
War  ;  Zacchaeus  ;  the  True  Vine ;  the  Penitent  Malefactor ; 
Christ  and  the  Two  Disciples  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus.  If  this 
is  not  a  sufficiently  enticing  array  of  subjects,  we  know  not 
what  could  be;  and  when  the  promise  is  that  they  will  be  treated 
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as  only  a  Trench  can  treat  them,  it  is  an  array  which  will  surely 
induce  many  a  Scripture  student  to  possess  himself  of  the  book, 
that  he  may  revel  in  its  contents. 

Our  space  forbids  an  extended  notice  of  all  of  these  topics,  or 
even  of  any  one  of  them.  But  we  cannot  forbear  calling  atten- 
tion to  that  which  stands  first  in  the  list,  and  which  we  ha^ve  read 
Avith  the  greatest  care — "  The  Temptation."  This  portion  of 
our  Lord's  history  is  first  contemplated  in  connexion  with  his 
baptism,  the  sequence  to  which  it  is.  "  The  Son  in  that  baptism 
had  received  his  heavenly  armor,  and  now  he  goes  forth  to  prove 
it,  and  try  of  what  temper  it  is.  Having  been  baptized  with 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  shall  now  be  baptized  with  the 
fire  of  temptation  ;  even  as  there  is  another  baptism,  the  baptism 
of  blood,  in  store  for  him/'  The  second  Adam  is  then  finely 
contrasted  with  the  first ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  this  contrast  is 
not  more  enlarged  upon,  as  it  is  so  susceptible  of  being,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  some  deeper  truths  than  our  author  has 
hinted  at.  We  are  now  taken  to  the  scene  of  the  temptation, 
^'the  wilderness,"  the  precise  locahty  of  which  is  unknown,  and 
this  is  held  up  to  view  as  a  companion  picture  to  the  paradise 
from  which  the  first  parent  was  expelled  after  his  defeat  by 
Satan.  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Trench  in  his  interpretation 
of  those  descriptive  words  of  Mark :  "  He  was  with  the  wild 
beasts."  He  says  that  "  this  notice  is  certainly  not  introduced, 
as  many  interpreters  would  have  us  to  believe,  merely  to  enhance 
the  waste  desolation  and  savage  solitude  of  that  scene,  but  at 
once  throws  us  back,  as  it  was  intended  to  throw  us  back,  on 
the  paradisiacal  state  which,  in  the  second  Adam,  had  bloomed 
anew."  It  means,  he  thinks,  to  intimate  that  the  "wild  beasts" 
owned  him  for  their  rightful  Lord ;  "he  was  with  them  as  Adam 
had  been  before  he  sinned ;  in  him,  the  second  Adam,  the  ideal 
man  of  the  eighth  Psalm,  the  Adamic  prerogatives,  lost  and 
suspended  so  long,  after  the  deluge  only  partially  recovered," 
now  fully  reappearing.  But  surely  there  is  no  proof  that  this  is 
the  true  interpretation  of  this  allusion  to  the  wild  beasts  in  that 
wilderness,  that  it  was  meant  to  imply  a  "resumption  of  domin- 
ion by  the  second  Adam  over  the  revolted  animal  world."    There 
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was,  indeed,  this  resumed  dominion,  but  such  is  not  the  lesson 
taught  here.  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  hits  the  truth,  it  seems  to  us, 
when  he  says  :  "That  'he  Avas  with  the  wild  beasts'  is  mentioned 
only  in  this  (Mark's)  Gospel,  and  should  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
poetical  description  of  the  desert,  which  would  be  superfluous, 
and  out  of  place  in  so  concise  a  narrative,  but  rather  as  an 
intimation  that  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  help,  and  cut 
off  from  all  ordinary  sources  of  supply,  and  also  as  a  preparatory 
contrast  with  what  follows,  that  'the  angels  ministered  unto 
him.'  "  But,  leaving  this,  our  attention  is,  after  a  reference  of 
much  beauty  to  the  forty  days'  fasting,  drawn  to  the  great 
tempter  himself,  in  language  which  we  will  indulge  our  readers 
by  quoting ;  especially  as  the  doctrine  of  the  devil's  personality 
and  agency  is  now  so  much  lost  sight  of: 

"  The  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  tempter  at  all,  of  a  per- 
sonal wicked  one,  of  the  devil,  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  stum- 
bling-block to  many.  Not  urging  here  the  extent  to  which  the 
veracity  of  Christ  himself  is  pledged  to  the  fact,  I  will  content 
myself  with  observing  that  it  is  not  by  scriptural  arguments 
alone  that  it  is  supported.  There  is  a  dark  mysterious  element 
in  man's  life  and  history,  which  nothing  else  can  explain.  We 
can  only  too  easily  understand  the  too  strong  attractions  of  the 
objects  of  sense  on  a  being  who  is  sensuous  as  well  as  spiritual; 
the  allowing  of  that  lower  nature,  which  should  have  been  the 
ruled,  to  reverse  the  true  relation,  and  to  become  the  ruler.  We 
can  understand,  only  too  easily,  man's  yielding,  even  his  losing, 
of  himself  in  this  region  of  sense.  But  there  is  a  mystery  far 
more  terrible  than  this,  a  phenomenon  unintelligible  except  upon 
one  assumption.  Those  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  an  evil  spirit 
is  peculiarly  unwelcome,  have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  exorcise 
theology ;  and  from  that  domain  at  least  to  cast  Satan  out,  even 
though  they  should  be  impotent  to  cast  him  out  from  any  other. 
All  who  shrink  from  looking  down  into  the  abysmal  depths  of 
man's  fall,  because  they  have  no  eye  for  the  heavenly  heights  of 


his  restoration,  seem  to 


count  that  much  will  have  been  gained 


thereby ;  although  it  may  be  yery  pertinently  asked,  as  indeed 
one  has  asked,  What  is  the  profit  of  getting  rid  of  the  devil,  so 
long  as  the  devilish  remains  ?  of  explaining  away  an  evil  one,  so 
long  as  the  evil  07ies  who  remain  are  so  many  ?  What  profit, 
indeed  ?  Assuredly,  this  doctrine  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  tempting, 
seducing,  deceiving,   prompting  to  rebellion  and  revolt,  so  far 
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from  casting  a  deeper  gloom  on  the  destinies  of  humanity,  is  full 
of  consolation,  and  lights  up  with  a  gleam  and  glimpse  of  hope 
spots  which  seem  utterly  darl^  without  it.  One  might  well 
despair  of  one's  self,  having  no  choice  hut  to  believe  that  all  the 
strange  suggestions  of  evil  which  have  risen  up  before  one's  own 
heart  had  been  born  there;  one  might  well  despair  of  one's  kind, 
having  no  choice  but  to  believe  that  all  its  hideous  sins,  and  all 
its  monstrous  crimes  had  been  self-conceived  and  bred  within  its 
own  bosom.  But  there  is  hope,  if  'an  enemy  have  done  this;' 
if,  however  the  soil  in  which  these  wicked  thoughts  and  wicked 
works  have  sprung  up,  has  been  the  heart  of  man,  yet  the  seed 
from  which  they  sprung  had  been  there  sown  by  the  hand  of 
another.  And  who  will  venture  to  deny  the  existence  of  this 
devilish,  as  distinguished  from  the  animal,  in  man  ?  None  cer- 
tainly, who  knows  aught  of  the  dread  possibilities  of  sin  lurk- 
ing in  his  own  bosom,  who  has  studied  with  any  true  insight  the 
moral  history  of  the  world.  In  what  way  else  explain  that  men 
not  merely  depart  from  God,  but  that  they  defy  him ;  that, 
instead  of  the  ungodly  merely  forgetting  God  and  letting  him  go, 
his  name  is  as  often,  or  oftener,  on  their  lips  than  on  those  of 
them  that  love  and  serve  him  ?  How  else  explain  the  casting  of 
fierce  words  against  him,  the  actual  and  active  hatred  of  God 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  some  wicked  men  ? 
What  else  will  account  for  dehght  in  the  contemplation  or  in  the 
infliction  of  pain,  for  strange  inventions  of  wickedness,  above  all, 
of  cruelty  and  lust — '  lust  hard  by  hate'  ?  What  else  for  evil 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  that  fierce  joy  which  men  so 
often  find  in  the  violation  of  law,  this  violation  being  itself  the 
attraction  ;  with  all  those  other  wricked  joys,  'mala  gaudia  men- 
tis,' as  the  poet  in  a  single  phrase  has  characterised  them  so 
well?  The  mystery  is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  dreadful,  so  long 
as  man  will  know  nothing  of  a  spiritual  world  beneath  him  as 
Avell  as  one  above  him ;  but  it  is  only  too  easy  to  understand,  so 
soon  as  we  recognise  man's  evil  as  not  altogether  his  OAvn,  but 
detect  behind  his  transgression  an  earlier  transgression  and  an 
earlier  transgressor — one  who  fell,  npt  as  man  fell,  for  man's  fall 
was  mercifully  broken  by  that  very  flesh  which  invited  it ;  but 
who  fell  as  only  spirits  can  fall,  from  the  height  of  heaven  to  the 
depth  of  hell ;  fell  never  to  rise  again  ;  for  he  was  not  deceived, 
was  not  tempted,  as  was  Adam ;  but  himself  chose  the  evil  with 
the  clearest  intuition  that  it  was  the  evil,  forsook  the  good  with 
the  clearest  intuition  that  it  was  the  good ;  whose  sin,  therefore, 
in  its  essence,  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  such, 
not  to  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come.     All 
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is  explicable  when  we  recognise  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit ; 
who,  being  lost  without  hope  of  redemption  himself,  seeks  to 
work  the  same  loss  in  other  of  God's  creatures,  and  counts  it  a 
small  triumph  to  have  made  man  bestial,  unless  he  can  make  him 
devilish  as  well.  Such  a  personal  tempter  innumerable  moral 
and  spiritual  phenomena  of  this  fallen  world  at  once  demand  and 
attest ;  and  such  a  tempter  or  devil  existing,  it  lay  in  the  neces- 
sity of  things  that  he  should  come  into  direct  and  immediate 
collision  with  Him  who  had  one  mission  in  the  world,  and  that, 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil." 

Further  on,  our  author  guards  this  doctrine,  as  thus  set  forth, 
from  danger  of  abuse  on  the  ground  of  man's  willingness  to 
throw  off  upon  the  devil  the  sins  that  truly  belong  to  him  as  his 
free  servant. 

With  great  skill,  aiid  with  great  learning,  this  master-piece 
upon  the  temptation  goes  on  to  unfold  its  several  incidents,  and 
to  throw  a  world  of  light  upon  the  whole  transaction  and  its 
bearings  on  the  scheme  of  human  redemption.  AVe  cannot,  how- 
ever, follow^  it  further.  Most  heartily  do  we  commend  the  whole 
work  to  the  studious  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  gain  an  insight 
into  many  of  the  intricacies  of  the  gospel  narratives.  • 


Tlir  CJirist  of  the  Apostles'  Creed:  The  Voice  of  the  Church 
against  Arianism,  Strauss,  and  Rcnan,  witli  ini  Appendix. 
By  Ecv.  W.  A.  Scott,  I).  1).,  Pastor  of  tlio  42d  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Published  by  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  New 
York.     18G7.     432  pp.,  8vo. 

This  work  consists  of  seventeen  lectures  on  the  points  of  tlio 
catholic  faith,  as  to  the  person  and  work  of  our  Lord,  as  tliey 
are  aihrmcd  in  the  well  known  creed,  commonly  called  the  Apos- 
tles' ;  viz.,  on  his  name,  titles,  incarnation,  sufferings,  death, 
buria,!,  descent  into  liel],  resurrection,  ascc^ision,  exaltation,  and 
coming  to  judge  the  world.  The  appendix  discusses  the  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  now  controverted  in  regard  to  Christ,  the 
ante-Niccne  opinions  concerning  him,  and  the  aspect  of  modern 
views  on  this  subject,  particularly  as  represented  by  Strauss  and 
Renan,  and  closes  with  an  address  to  theological  students  and 
young  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
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The  author  opens  his  preface  with  the  striking  remark,  that 
"Never  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  there  so  much 
learning  and  human  intellect  employed  on  Pilate's  question : 
'  What  shall  I  then  do  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  V  as  at 
this  moment."  The  religious  questions  which  chiefly  engage  the 
attention  of  the  world  vary  from  age  to  age,  either  as  to  the 
subject-nmtter  of  them,  or  as  to  the  particular  aspect  in  which 
they  ardr^onsidered.  At  some  periods,  the  prevailing  contro- 
versies have  been  within  the  Church  itself,  between  different 
parties  and  sects  of  professed  believers,  and  different  forms  of 
Christian  faith.  At  other  times,  the  common  faith  of  the  univer- 
sal Church  has  been  assailed  by  unbelievers,  and  the  great  battle 
of  argument  and  debate  has  been  fought  between  all  real  Chris- 
tians on  the  one  side,  and  the  hosts  of  infidelity  on  the  other. 
This  last  is  the  kind  of  religious  polemic  w^arfare  which  chiefly 
engages  the  Christian  world  at  the  present  time.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  the  historic  truth  of  the  Gospels,  and 
especially  the  question,  "Who  and  what  was  Jesus  Christ?"  are 
the  prominent  questions  over  which  the  learning  and  literature 
of  the  world  are  gathered  in  dire  and  deadly  conflict.  They  are 
vital  questions.  If  tlic  faitli  of  the  Church  on  these  points  is 
destroyed,  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  Church,  to  the  whole 
Christian  religion,  with  all  in  it  we  have  ever  loved  and 
esteemed  precious.  If  that  faitli  is  the  truth,  then  woe  be 
to  those  who  reject  and  assail  it !  To  a  very  great  extent  the 
various  sects  and  parties  of  Christians  liave  at  the  present  time 
given  over  their  controversies  with  each  other,  and  united  in 
defending  the  citadel  of  truth  against  its  numerous  and  powerful 
assailants ;  while  the  latter,  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  which 
infidelitv  has  seldom  exhibited,  concentrate  their  efforts  on  these 
central  and  vital  points.  Unbelief  seems  to  have  discovered  that 
if  the  world  continue  to  believe  the  truth  as  to  the  person  and 
work  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  is 
inevitable,  and  its  own  perdition  sure.  Moreover,  having  reject- 
ed that  truth,  unbelief  is  in  an  agony  to  account  to  itself,  and  on 
its  own  principles,  for  the  facts  of  Christianity  which  it  cannot 
deny.     Hence,  it  brings  forth  hypothesis  and  theory  and  specu- 
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lation  and  fictions  and  dreams,  one  after  another,  in  endless  and 
inextricable  confusion,  to  explain  those  facts  on  the  assumption 
that  the  faith  of  the  Church,  as  to  our  Lord,  is  an  error.  We 
have  often  thought  that  it  is  a  superfluous  labor  to  combat  these 
attacks  on  the  truth,  for  it  seems  to  be  ordained  of  God  that 
they  shall  be  mutually  destructive ;  each  successive  theorist,  in 
so  far  as  he  establishes  his  own  speculation,  and  often  indepen- 
dently, refuting  all  "vvho  have  gone  before  him. 

Dr.  Scott's  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
truth  in  these  controversies — valuable,  not  so  much  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  opposing  errors,  as  an  exposition  of  the  faith  of  the 
universal  Church,  well  adapted  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer 
understanding  of  tlie  true  doctrines  on  the  points  discussed,  and 
of  their  preeminent  importance.  His  lectures  are  printed  just 
as  they  were  prepared  for  and  addressed  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion, and  are  but  to  a  limited  extent  philosophical,  critical,  or 
even  polemic.  We  need  not  say  they  are  earnest  and  devout  in 
spirit,  nervous  and  eloquent  in  style.  This  is  a  matter  of  course 
in  any  thing  from  his  pen.  His  pages  are  full  of  the  results  of 
diligent  reading  and  thought,  while  they  glow  with  the  fervor 
and  unction  of  a  living  piety. 

The  handsome  style  in  whicli  this  volume  is  got  up  by  the 
publisher  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  paper,  type,  printing,  and 
binding,  its  olen;ance  leaves  nothino;  to  be  desired. 

Ilomiletics,  and  Pastoral  Theology.  By  Wm.  G.  T.  Siiedd,  D.  D., 
Baldwin  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City.  Second  edition.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broad- 
way.    18G7. 

Such  is  the  title  page  of  a  recently  published,  though  not 
recently  written,  work.  The  author  once  held  the  Professorship 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminar}^,  and  during  the  years  of  this  incumbency,  1852  and 
1853,  he  composed  a  series  of  lectures,  of  which  the  present 
volume  contains  the  substance.  Some  of  them  were  thought  to 
be  important  enough  to  deserve  a  place,  within  the  last  two 
years,  in  the  American  Theological  Review.     Dr.  Shedd  tells  us 
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in  the  introduction,  that  these  pubhshed  fragments  awakened  so 
much  interest  as  to  lead  him  to  revise  the  whole  series,  and, 
combining  them  with  other  essays  upon  kindred  topics,  to  throw 
them  into  the  form  of  a  book — the  book  we  have  before  us.  It 
contains  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  octavo  pages  of  large 
print  and  wide  margin,  and  is  "gotten  up"  in  Scribner  &  Co.'s 
usual  finished  style  of  printing. 

We  opened  this  book  with  expectations  that  had  been  excited 
by  laudatory  critical  notices  in  the  newspapers.  These  expecta- 
tions, we  must  candidly  state,  have  not  been  fully  realised. 
They  were  not,  indeed,  very  high ;  for  we  have  learned  that 
newspaper  eulogium,  whether  of  persons  or  of  books,  is  nearly 
tilways  overstrained,  and  is  in  many  cases  utterly  groundless: 
the  product  often  of  undisciplined  minds  or  of  factitious  enthu- 
siasm. We  very  much  doubt  whether  Dr.  Shedd  has  added 
anything  of  real  value  to  what  has  already  been  written  and 
published  upon  the  subjects  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss.  On 
Homiletics,  it  is  not  an  improvement  upon  "Porter's  Lectures," 
tind  falls  below  "Claude's  Essay,"  as  altered  and  improved  by 
Simeon.  On  Pastoral  Theology,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  "Preacher 
and  Pastor,"  edited  by  Dr.  Park,  of  Andover ;  and  on  Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  very  grace- 
ful and  stirring  work  of  M.  Bautain.  Still,  we  would  advise 
preachers  and  theological  students  to  purchase  this  work,  as 
embodying  much  that  is  useful  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  and 
as  containing  many  excellent  and  well-considered  thoughts  upon 
the  usual  topics  of  a  homiletical  and  pastoral  curriculum.  The 
author  seems  certainly  to  be  in  earnest,  and  endeavors  faith- 
fully to  arouse  both  the  mind  and  the  conscience  of  the  class  he 
addresses  to  the  immense  importance  of  a  thorough  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  standard  is  high,  but  it 
cannot  be  too  high.  .  His  counsels  arc  in  the  main  sound,  and 
his  rules  for  the  most  part  practicable.  And  we  are  disposed  to 
hail  his  book  as  one  that  is,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  meet 
the  cases  of  not  a  few  who,  not  disposed  to  pursue  the  subjects 
he  presents  through  all  that  has  been  better  and  more  profoundly 
written  upon  them,  or  not  being  situated  so  as  to  have  command 
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of  time  for  a  more  extensive  reading,  will  be  likely  to  take  up- 
this  work  and  inform  themselves,  by  means  of  its  peculiar  adap- 
tation to  hasty  students,  on  matters  the  consideration  of  which 
they  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  neglect  altogether. 

We  have,  however,  but  little  faith  in  books  which  profess  to 
discuss  and  enforce  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  preacher 
and  pastor.  If  the  minister  is  of  so  small  a  calibre,  mentally,  as 
to  be  unable  to  block  out  a  method  of  preaching  for  himself,  and 
that  will  best  suit  his  own  idiosyncrasies  ;  and  if  he  be  of  such  a 
disposition,  morally,  as  to  be  indisposed  to  construct,  for  his  own 
peculiar  use,  a  plan  of  visitation  amongst  his  people  as  their 
"house-to-house"  spiritual  counsellor  and  instructor — no  book^ 
however  well  adapted  to  inform  his  soul  with  reference  to  these 
fundamental  matters,  will  ever  serve  the  purpose  of  doing  for 
him  what  he  cannot  or  will  not  do  in  his  OAvn  behalf.  It  cannot 
give  him  brains ;  it  cannot  give  him  energy  of  character ;  it 
cannot  impart  to  him  the  purpose  to  be  useful.  The  most  that 
it  can  do  is  to  refresh  his  mind  with  arguments  which  he  already 
(if  a  true  man,  and  at  all  fitted  to  his  work,)  has  somewhat  con- 
sidered, and  to  stimulate  his  conscience,  when  he  has  mcnsurably 
lost  his  spirituality,  to  assert  again  its  waning  autliority.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  some  minds  which  are  wofully  deficient  in  system, 
or  which  are  sadly  wanting  in  industry,  or  Avliich  arc  content  to 
move  throuiih  narrow  o-vooves  of  duty  without  attemptino;  broad- 
ci'  paths  of  usefulness;  and  these,  if  ihey  arc  at  all  disposed  to 
do  better,  may  be  spurred  out  of  their  dull  and  inefTicicnt  routine 
by  some  book  that  is  calculated  to  lay  hold  upon  their  hearts, 
and  to  shoAV  them  tlie  necessity  for  higher  excellence,  and  the 
means  of  reacliin:!!;  it.  To  sucii  drowsv  drones  in  tlie  ministry, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Sliedd  v,i]l  <]o  good,  if  they  can  be  pi'ovailed 
upon  to  read  it;  whilst  to  all  others  it  may  prove  a  reminder  of 
what  they  have  partially  forgotten  or  been  tempted  practically 
to  ncijflect,  and  thus  ur^c  them  to  new  exertion.  I]ut,  as  a 
general  trutli,  no  minister  who  is  worthy  the  name  of  a  herald 
of  salvation,  needs  anv  other  stimulant  to  the  full  discharge- 
of  the  functions  of  his  high  office,  than  that  which  he  will  derive 
from   his   own  love   for  souls.     This   wanting,    and   everythin 
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is  wanting.  This  present  and  operative,  and  he  will  do  his 
utmost  to  make  of  himself  a  "master  in  Israel."  However,  let 
even  him  read  Avhat  others  have  to  say  upon  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  in  so  doing,  let  him  find  addi- 
tional spurs  to  labor  as  one  who  shall  not  need  to  be  ashamed. 
Let  him,  however,  not  rely  upon  books  to  teach  him  what  is  best. 
A  studious  cultivation  of  personal  piety,  an  enlarging  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  thoughtful  regard  for  the  high- 
est interests  of  his  pastoral  charge,  an  augmenting  consciousness 
of  his  OAvn  peculiar  powers,  and  an  enlightened  determination  to 
do  his  utmost  to  "magnify  his  office,"  will  carry  him  steadily 
upward  to  whatever  heights  of  ministerial  eminence  he  is  capable 
of  reaching. 

Dr.  Shedd  dwells  at  length  upon  "properties  of  style,"  con- 
suming forty-six  pages  in  their  discussion.  He  throws  out  some 
excellent  suggestions  upon  this  branch  of  homilctical  study.  We 
had  hoped  that  he  would,  in  this  part  of  his  book,  exemplify  his 
own  rules  by  a  style  of  writing  free  from  all  the  blemishes  he 
condemns,  and  replete  with  all  the  excellences  he  commends. 
But  we  mustsay,  there  never  was,  in  a  chapter  upon  "style,"  a 
poorer  illustration  of  what  the  author  means  to  inculcate  upon 
this  point,  than  in  the  chapter  Avliich  contains  Dr.  Sliedd's  views 
touching  its  importance.  He  contrives  to  make  his  thoughts 
clear  enough,  except  in  some  remarkable  sentences  which  seem 
to  have  no  meaning  whatever.  But,  in  his  ambition  to  write 
pliilosophically  and  learnedly,  he  overshoots  the  mark,  and  gives 
us  a  sample  of  strained  and  "higlrfalutin"  composition,  which  is 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  "plainness,"  the  "force,"  arid  the 
"beauty,"  which  he  inculcates  as  constituting  the  essentials  of 
good  writing.  Above  all,  lie  lacks  the  power  of  condensation. 
He  docs  ]iot  expand,  but  reiterates.  Tie  does  not  evolve,  but 
repeats.  And  this  is  true  of  hi*^  work  throughout.  It  might 
with  advantage  be  reduced  to  half  its  dimensions.  As  lectures, 
it  may  have  been  well  thus  to  go  out  in  endless  tautologies,  in 
order  the  better  to  allow  the  memory  time  to  absorb  what  was 
meant  to  be  retained ;  but,  as  a  book  to  be  read  at  leisure,  these 
tautologies  could  well   have   been  spared.     The  writing   is  ^too 
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lofty  and  too  repetitious  for  the  patience  of  the  reader.  It 
seems  to  be  meant  for  admiration,  and  not  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
communication  "of  knowledge.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  in 
this  respect  between  the  work  before  us  and  others  upon  the 
same  subject  with  which  the  pulpit  has  been  long  familiar. 

We  are  favorabl}''  struck  with  the  advice  given  by  our  author 
on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  written  and 
extemporaneous  sermons.  He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  both 
methods,  whilst  giving  the  preference  on  the  whole  to  discourses 
prepared  only  in  outline,  and  preached  without  the  presence  of 
the  manuscript.  But  lie  urges  very  wisely,  we  think,  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit,  in  tlie  use  of  both  the  pen  alone,  and  of  the 
disciplined  memory  without  the  pen.  We  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  largely  from  the  chapter  on  this  important  subject : 

"The  term  'extemporaneous,'  as  commonly  employed,  de- 
notes something  hurried,  off-hand,  and  superficial,  and  general 
usage  associates  imperfection,  and  inefhciency,  with  this  adjec- 
tive. There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
which  necessarily  requires  that  such  a  signification  be  put  upon 
it.  Extemporaneous  preaching  is  preaching  ex  tem/pore^  from 
the  time.  This  may  mean  either  of  two  things,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  tcmpus  is  taken.  It  may  denote,  that 
the  sermon  is  the  hasty,  and  careless,  product  of  that  one  par- 
ticular instant  of  time,  in  which  the  person  speaks  ;  the  rambling 
and  prolix  effort  of  that  i)unctum  tcmporis,  which  is  an  infinitely 
small  point,  and  which  can  produce  only  an  infinitely  small 
result.  This  is  the  meaning  too  commonly  assigned  to  the  word 
in  question,  and  hence,  inferiority  in  all  intellectual  respects  is 
too  commonly  associated  with  it,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
Eor  it  is  indisputable,  that  the  human  mind  vvill  work  very 
inefficiently,  if  it  works  by  the  minute  merely,  and  originates  its 
products,  under  the  spur  and  impulse  of  the  single  instant  alone. 

"  But,  the  phrase  '  extemporaneous  preaching'  may  and  should 
mean,  preaching  from  all  the  time,  past  as  well  as  present. 
Behind  every  extemporaneous  sermon,  as  really  as  behind  every 
written  sermon,  the  whole  duration  of  the  preacher's  life,  with 
all  the  culture  and  learnino;  it  has  brouMit  with  it,  should  lie. 
The  genuine  extemporaneous  discourse,  as  really  as  the  most 
carefully  WTitten  discourse,  should  be  the  result  of  a  sum-total, — 
the  exponent  of  the  whole  past  life,  the  whole  past  discipline,  the 
whole  past  study  and  reflection  of  the  man." 
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"  Taking  this  view  of  the  nature  of  extemporaneous  preaching, 
it  is  plain  that  there  is  not  such  a  heaven-wide  difference  between 
it,  and  written  preaching,  as  is  often  supposed.  There  is  no 
material  difference  between  the  two.  The  extemporaneous  ser- 
mon must  be  constructed  upon  the  same  general  principles  of 
rhetoric  and  homiletics,  with  the  written  sermon,  and  must  be 
the  embodiment  and  result  of  the  same  literary,  scientific,  and 
professional  culture.  The  difference  between  the  two  species  of 
discourses  is  merely  forrtiah  And  even  this  statement  is  too 
strong.  There  is  not  even  a  strictly  formal  difference,  for  the 
very  same  style  and  diction,  the  very  same  technically  formal 
properties,  are  required  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  The  differ- 
ence does  not  respect  the  form  as  distinguished  from  the  matter 
of  eloquence,  but  merely  the  form  of  the  form.  In  extempora- 
neous preaching,  the  form  is  oral,  while  in  other  species  it  is 
written.  There  is,  therefore,  not  only  no  material  difference 
between  the  two,  but  there  is  not  even  a  rigorously  and  strictly 
formal  difference.  Both  are  the  results  of  the  same  study,  the 
same  reflection,  the  same  experience.  The  same  man  is  the 
author  of  both,  and  both  alike  will  exhibit  his  learning  or  his 
ignorance,  his  mental  power  or  his  mental  feebleness,  his  spiritu- 
ahty  or  his  unspirituality.  An  ignorant,  undisciplined,  and 
unspiritual  man  cannot  write  a  good  sermon ;  neither  need  a 
learned,  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  holy  man,  preach  a  bad 
extemporaneous  sermon.  For  nothing  but  the  want  of  practice 
would  prevent  a  learned  mind,  a  methodical  mind,  a  holy  mind, 
from  doing  itself  justice  and  credit  in  extemporaneous  oratory." 
Pp.  219-221. 

"  The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  still  more  apparent,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  extemporaneous  sermon  has  not  had 
the  due  amount  of  work  expended  upon  it.  It  has  too  often 
been  resorted  to,  in  idle  and  indolent  moods,  instead  of  being 
the  object  upon  which  the  diligent  and  studious  preacher  has 
expended  the  best  of  his  power,  and  the  choicest  of  his  time. 
Again,  the  extemporaneous  sermon  has  not  been  the  product  of 
persevering  practice,  and  of  the  skill  that  comes  from  perse- 
vering practice.  The  preacher,  in  the  tremor  of  his  opening 
ministry,  makes  two  or  three  attempts  to  preach  extempore,  and 
then  desists.  Remembering  the  defects  of  these  first  attempts, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  more  finished  discourses  which  he- 
has  been  in  the  hahit,  and  practice  of  writing,  he  draws  the  hasty 
and  unfounded  inference,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  oral 
discourse  must  be  inferior  to  written  discourse.  But  who  can 
doubt,  that  with  an  equal  amount  of  practice,  of  patient,  persist- 
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ent  practice,  this  species  of  sermon  might  he  made  equal  to  the 
other,  in  those  soHd  qualities  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  it 
is  too  generally  inferior?  Who  can  doubt,  that  if  the  clergy 
would  form  the  habit,  and  acquire  the  self-possession  and  skill  of 
the  lawyer,  in  respect  to  unwritten  discourse,  and  then  would 
expend  the  same  amount  of  labor  upon  the  unwritten,  that  they 
do  upon  the  written  sermon,  it  would  be  as  profound,  as  logical, 
as  finished,  and  more  effective  ?  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  oral,  any  more  than  in  the  written  method  of  delivering 
thought,  that  is  fitted  to  hamper  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  If  an  educated  man  has  truth  and  eloquence^  within  him, 
it  needs  nothing  but  constant  j^'^cict'ice,  to  bring  it  out  in  either 
form  he  pleases,  in  written,  or  in  extemporaneous  language. 
Habit  and  practice  will,  in  either  case,  impart  both  ability  and 
facility.  Take  away  the  skill  "W^iich  is  acquired  by  the  habitual 
practice  of  composing  with  the  pen  in  hand,  and  it  would  be  as 
difficult  for  one  to  deliver  his  thoughts  in  writing,  as  it  is  for  one 
who  has  acquired  no  skill  by  the  practice  of  extemporaneous 
discourse,  to  deliver  his  thoughts  orally.  Nay,  how  often,  when 
the  thoughts  flow  thick  and  fast,  is  the  slow  pen  found  to  impede 
the  process  of  composition.  In  such  a  case,  the  mind  yearns  to 
give  itself  vent  in  unwritten  language,  and  would  do  so,  if  it  had 
only  acquired  the  confidence  before  an  audience,  and  the  skill, 
which  are  the  result,  not  of  mere  nature,  but  of  habit  and  prac- 
tice."    Pp.225,  226. 

"  And  this  brings  us  to  the  last,  but  by  no  means  least  impor- 
tant point,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject;  and  this  is  the 
patient  and  persevering  practice  of  extemporaneous  preaching. 
These  requisites  to  unwritten  discourse  that  have  been  mentioned, 
may  all  be  attained,  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  are  attained  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  by  every  preacher  who  composes  written 
sermons,  and  yet  there  be  no  extemporaneous  discourse.  Many 
a  preacher  is  conscious  of  possessing  these  capabilities,  and  pan 
and  does  exert  them  through  the  pen,  who  would  be  overwhelmed 
and  struck  dumb,  if  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  manuscript, 
and  compelled  to  address  an  audience  extemporaneously.  These 
requisites  must,  therefore,  actually  he  jyut  into  requisitio7i.  The 
preacher  must  actually  speak  extemporaneously,  and  be  in  the 
habit  of  so  doing.  And  there  is  one  single  rule,  and  but  one, 
the  observance  of  which  will  secure  that  uniform  practice,  with- 
out which  the  finest  capabilities  will  lie  dormant  and  unused. 
At  the  very  opening  of  his  ministry,  the  preacher  must  begin  to 
deliver  one  extemporaneous  sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  and  do  so 
uniformly,  to  the  close  of  it.     A  resolute,   patient,  and  faithful 
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observance  of  this  rule  will  secure  all  that  is  needed.  The 
preacher  must  pay  no  regard  to  difficulties  in  the  outset,  must 
not  be  discouraged  or  chagrined  by  the  bad  logic,  or  bad  gram- 
mar, of  his  earlier  attempts,  must  not  heed  the  remarks  and  still 
less  the  advice  of  fastidious  hearers ;  but  must  prepare  as  care- 
fully as  possible  for  the  task  as  it  comes  round  to  him,  and 
perform  it  as  earnestly,  seriously,  and  scrupulously,  as  he  does 
his  daily  devotions.  In  course  of  time,  he  will  find  that  it  is 
becoming  a  pleasant  process,  and  is  exerting  a  most  favorable 
influence  upon  his  written  sermons,  and,  indeed,  upon  his  whole 
professional  character.  In  each  week,  he  should  regularly  preach 
one  written  sermon,  and  one  unwritten  sermon,  to  'the  great 
congregation.'  If  the  preacher  must  be  confined  to  but  one  kind 
of  discourse,  then  he  should  write.  No  man  could  meet  the 
wants  of  an  intelligent  audience,  year  after  year,  wW  should 
always  deliver  unwritten  discourses.  But  the  clergy  w^ld  be  a 
more  able  and  influential  body  of  public  teachers,  if  the  two 
species  of  sermonizing  were  faithfully  employed  by  them.  The 
vigor  and  force  of  the  unwritten  sermon  would  pass  over  into  the 
written,  and  render  it  more  impressive  and  powerful  than  it  now 
is,  while  the  strict  method  and  finished  style  of  the  written 
discourse  would  pass  over  into  the  unwritten.  If  the  young 
clergyman  lays  down  this  rule  in  the  outset,  and  proceeds  upon 
it,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  a  successful  career  of  extemporaneous 
preaching,  in  his  case.  But  if  he  does  not  lay  it  dow^n  in  the 
very  outset,  if  he  delays  until  a  more  convenient  season  occurs 
for  going  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  speaking  without  a  manuscript, 
then  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain,  that,  like  the  majority  of  his 
associates  in  the  ministry,  he  will  go  through  life,  never  deliver- 
ing a  really  excellent  extemporaneous  sermon. 

"We  are  confident,  that  extemporaneous  preaching  should  en- 
gage, far  more  than  it  does,  the  labor  and  study  of  the  clergy. 
The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see,  that,  as  a 
species,  it  comes  nearest  to  ideal  perfection.  It  is  a  living  utter- 
ance, out  of  a  living  heart  and  intellect,  to  living  excited  men, 
through  no  medium  but  the  free  air.  It  w^as  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  of  many  of  the  early  Fathers,  of  Luther 
and  the  Reformers.  And  whenever  any  great  movement  has 
been  produced,  either  in  Church  or  State,  it  has  commonly  taken 
its  rise,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned,  from  the  unwritten 
words  of  some  man  of  sound  knowledge,  and  thorough  discipline, 
impelled  to  speak  by  strong  feeling  in  his  heart."     Pp.  240-243. 
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These  remarks  are,  we  think,  eminently  just  and  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  our  preachers.     Extreme  views  on  this 
point  are  often  urged — the  greater  burden  of  argument  being 
laid   upon   the   necessity   of   the  preacher   always    extempori- 
zing his   sermons,  as  if  but  little  good  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  manuscript  sermonizer.     The  happy  medium  is  indicated 
by   Dr.    Shedd   in    the    paragraphs    quoted    above.     Let    both 
methods  be  employed.     This  will  give  variety  to  preaching,  and 
will  be  attended  by    other   obviously  good   results,   b^th   w4th 
reference  to   the  preacher  himself  and  his  congregation.     We 
have  known  only  a   few   instances  where   a  minister  has  long 
maintained  himself  amongst  the  same  people,  in  all  his  vigor 
and  freshness,  as  the  expounder  of  gospel  truth,  when  he  relied 
altogether  upon  his  extemporaneous  ability.     In  most  cases,  he 
has  become  tiresome,  and  self-repeating,  and  has  found  it  necessa- 
ry by-and-by  to  betake  himself  to  some  other  field,  where  he  goes 
through  the  same  round  of  unsatisfactory  performances.     He  is 
compelled  to  use  the  pen  freely,  and  write  out  his  thoughts  with 
conscientious  and  unflagging  care ;  else  he  must  after  a  while 
fail  to  prove  interesting  or  instructive.     And  it  is  the  pen  of  the 
ready  writer  that  will  discipline  the  tongue  of  the  ready  speaker. 
The  best  extemporizers  we  have  ever  heard  are  those  who  have 
been  most  diligent  as  preachers  of  written  sermons. 

There  are  other  things  in  this  book  we  would  like  to  take  time 
to  commend ;  but  here  we  must  close,  expressing  the  hope  that 
all  who  are  now  in  the  ministry,  or  who  expect  to  enter  its 
sacred  precincts,  will  make  use  of  this  and  all  the  other  helps 
they  can  command,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  themselves  to  a 
more  adequate  conception  of  the  demands  which  so  high  an  office 
necessarily  makes  upon  their  mental  and  moral  powers. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE. 


The  Albert  JV'yanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Wile,  and  Explora- 
tions of  the  Nile  Sources.     By  Samuel  White  Baker.    With 
Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits.     London :  Macinillan  &  Co. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1866.    Pp.  509.    8vo. 
To  the  present  generation  belongs  the  honor  of  having  solved 
two  great  geographical  problems  that  had  baffled  the  researches 
of  the  civilised  world  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.     One 
of  these  is  the  discovery  of  the  source,  and  the  other  the  discov- 
ery of  the  outlet,  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.     The  causes  which  retarded  these  discoveries  for  so  long 
a  period  have  always  been  the  same,  viz.,  the  insalubrious  nature 
of  the  African  climate  ;  the  savage  character  of  the  people ;  the 
want  of  the  ordinary   facilities    of  travel ;  and   the   perpetual 
disturbances   occasioned   by  the   foreign  slave-trade.     Most    of 
these  causes  still  exist  ;  but  the  achievements  of  science  and  the 
indomitable  perseverance  of  the   age  have   surmounted  them. 
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The  source  of  the  Nile  and  the  outlet  of  the  Niger  are  as  well 
known  now  as  any  other  geographical  facts,  and  we  are  there- 
fore to  have  a  new  and  comparatively  perfect  map  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa. 

The  Niger,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  interior  course, 
was.  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is 
particularly  described  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  writers  of  ancient  geography.  No  certain  knowledge, 
however,  w\as  ever  acquired  by  these  writers  either  of  the  general 
course  or  of  the  outlet  of  this  great  river.  By  some  of  them  it 
was  supposed  to  empty  into  the  great  lake  Tchad ;  by  others, 
that  it  lost  itself  in  the  sands  of  the  Great  Desert ;  and  by  others 
still,  that  it  took  an  easterly  course  and  became  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  The  early  European  naviga- 
tors, as  they  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  for  the  first 
time,  fancied  that  they  had  discovered  the  outlet  of  the  Niger  as 
they  came  successively  to  the  estuaries  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
bia, and  the  llio  Grande  rivers;  but  subsequent  explorations  soon 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  these  conjectures.  In  1805,  Mungo 
Park,  the  renowned  African  traveller,  penetrated  the  interior  of 
Africa  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Gambia,  and  struck  the  Niger 
at  a  place  called  Sansanding,  several  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
great  city  of  Timbuctoo.  From  this  point  he  made  his  way 
doAvn  the  river  in  a  canoe  to  Boussa,  several  hundred  miles  to 
the  southwest,  where  he  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  river  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  party.  None  but  the 
most  fragmentary  accounts  of  this  his  second  journey  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  ever  reached  Europe,  but  it  was  known  that 
he  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Niger  discharged  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  through  the  Congo,  the  great  river  of  western 
Africa,  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  In  order  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  this  opinion,  Capt.  Tucker  was  sent  a  few  years  later  to 
explore  the  Congo.  lie  failed  to  ascend  it  more  than  eighty  or 
a  hundred  miles,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  the 
unsuitableness  of  his  ships,  but  acquired  satisfactory  information 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  possible  connexion  between  the 
Niger  and  the  Congo.     In  1830,  the  two  brothers,  Richard  and 
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John  Lander,  the  former  having  accompanied  Capt.  Clapperton 
on  a  previous  journey  into  Africa,  penetrated  the  country  from 
Badagry,  a  well  known  sea-port  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  reached 
the  river  at  a  point  not  far  from  where  Park  had  lost  his  life. 
From  thence  they  sailed  down  the  river  in  a  canoe,  through  the 
river  Nun,  into  the  Atlantic,  not  far  from  the  well  known  island 
of  Fernando  Po.  It  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained  that  the 
Niger  discharged  itself  through  half  a  dozen  small  rivers  into 
the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Benin,  no  one  of  which  was  large  enough  to 
have  suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  the  outlet  of  the  great  inte- 
rior river.  The  probability  is,  that  the  whole  district  through 
which  these  smaller  rivers  ran  was  once  an  open  bay,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  interiorward,  but  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  mangrove  growth,  innumerable  islands 
were  formed,  which  gradually  enlarged  themselves,  until  the 
Niger  was  forced  to  discharge  itself  through  the  innumerable 
little  rivers  or  creeks  running  between  these  half  submerged 
islands.  The  delta  of  the  Niger,  at  the  present  day,  forms  an 
almost  complete  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  islands,  rendering  access 
to  the  main  river  very  difficult,  except  through  the  medium  of 
small  streanis. 

But  if  the  outlet  of  the  Niger  has  been  the  object  of  prolonged 
research,  the  source  of  the  Nile  has  been  the  occasion  of  still 
more  intense  curiosity.  The  soil  of  Egypt,  which  has  fed  gen- 
erations of  men  from  the  Earliest  periods  of  history,  is  wholly  the 
product  of  this  great  river.  If  the  Nile  were  arrested  in  its 
course,  or  if  by  some  convulsion  -Of  nature,  it  should  find  its 
way  to  the  Indian  Ocean  by  travelling  three  or  four  hundred 
miles,  instead  of  passing  over  more  than  two  thousand  to  reach 
the  Mediterranean,  Egypt  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  become  as 
complete  a  barren  sand-waste  as  the  desert  on  either  side  of  it. 
Where  it  got  that  rich  alluvial  deposit  with  which  the  soil  of 
Egypt  was  enriched  from  year  to  year  ;  or  how  it  sent  down  its 
largest  volume  of  water  in  the  dryest  season  of  the  year,  were 
questions  that  had  long  engaged  the  reflections  of  thinking  men^ 
but  had  never  been  satisfactorily  solved  until  the  recent  discove- 
ries of  Baker,   Speke,  and  Grant.     Ptolemy,  who  speaks  of  the 
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Nile  as  having  its  origin  in  two  great  lakes  that  were  fed  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  undoubt- 
edly had  substantially  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  he  erred  in 
locating  these  lakes  six  hundred  miles  north  of  their  true  posi- 
tion ;  and,  besides,  his  statements  have  always  been  regarded  as 
mere  crude  speculations.  The  information  he  got  was  probably 
brought  to  Egypt  by  Arabs,  who  were  known  to  have  travelled 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  some  of  whom 
may  have  travelled  as  far  into  the  interior  as  these  great  lakes. 
It  is  known  that  expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  explore  the  source 
of  the  Nile  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs ;  by  the  Phenicians, 
in  times  of  their  commercial  prosperity ;  by  the  Persians,  under 
the  lead  of  Cambyses ;  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies ;  and  by  the  Romans,  under  the  Caesars  ;  none  of 
whom,  however,  brought  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 
About  ninety  years  ago,  James  Bruce,  a  well  known  African 
traveller,  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  junction  of  what  are 
known  as  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  and  from  thence  followed 
the  former  to  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  upper  Abyssinia. 
The  Blue  Nile,  however,  is  little  else  than  an  affluent  of  the 
White.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  rains  in  Abyssinia,  it 
brings  down  an  immense  volume  of  water  to  the  junction,  but  at 
other  seasons,  '  it  presents  little  else  than  a  bed  of  dry  sand. 
At  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers  is  located  the  now  well 
known  city  of  Khartoum.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  few  miserable  huts ; 
but,  in  1822,  the  province  of  Soudan,  in  which  it  is  located,  was 
brought  under  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  Khartoum  was  made 
the  seat  of  government.  At  the  present  time  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty  thousand,  and  has  risen  to  considerable  commercial 
importance.  Its  population,  however,  is  made  up  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  materials,  consisting  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Cir- 
cassians, Nubians,  Abyssinians,  negroes  of  every  hue  and  clan,  and 
a  fcAV  European  traders.  The  moral  character  of  this  heteroge- 
neous population  is  spoken  of  in  anything  but  flattering  terms. 
The  river  is  navigable  from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro,  a  trading 
post  in  5°  north  latitude,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
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in  a  direct  line,  from  the  northern  borders  of  the  great  lake  from 
which  the  White  Nile  issues.  Trading  expeditions  have  been 
constantly  passing  over  this  portion  of  the  river  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  chiefly  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  slave- 
trade.  During  this  period,  a  mission  was  established  at  Gondo- 
koro  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  was  abandoned  after  a  few 
years'  experiment,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  constant  disturbances  kept  up  by  the  Turkish  slave- 
trade.  It  is  said  that  thirteen  of  these  missionaries  died  of  the 
fever  in  the  course  of  six  months.  The  only  European  who  is 
known  to  have  penetrated  the  country  to  the  southward  of 
Gondokoro,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  is  Signer 
Miani.  His  tour  was  performed  in  1859.  He  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  until  he  came  within  sixty  miles  of  the  great 
lake ;  but  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  not  knowing  at  the 
time,  however,  that  he  was  so  near  to  the  object  of  search. 

Much  interest  was  awakened  in  the  scientific  world  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  the  explorations  of  the  missionaries  Krapf  and 
Rebmann,  in  eastern  Africa,  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar, 
and  especially  by  the  information  they  communicated  about  the  po- 
sition, height,  and^gcneral  character  of  the  mountains  which  were 
seen  by  them,  and  which  were  supposed  to  be  those  long  known 
as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

In  1857,  IMajor  Burton  and  Captain  Speke  were  despatched 
by  the  British  government,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  to  explore  those  regions,  and  to  ascertain, 
among  other  things,  whether  the  White  Nile  had  its  origin  in 
those  mountains.  They  set  out  from  the  coast  opposite  Zanzi- 
bar, and,  after  having  travelled  between  five  and  six  hundred 
miles  in  a  nearly  due  west  course,  they  discovered  a  lar^e  lake, 
called  by  the  aborigines  Tanganyika.  Major  Burton  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  this  long  journey,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  the  sea-coast  by  the  same  route  he  had  come.  Captain 
Speke  directed  his  steps  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  after 
having  travelled  two  hundred  miles  or  thereabouts,  he  found 
himself  on  the  southern  borders  of  a  great  lake,  called  N'yanza, 
(which  he  subsequently  named  Victoria  N'yanza,)  and  though  he 
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learned  from  the  natives  that  there  was  a  great  river  issuing 
from  the  north  side,  and  running  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Nile,  yet  it  was  not  in  his  power,  at 
that  time,  to  verify  the  fact.  In  1862,  Captain  Speke,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Grant,  left  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  the  second 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  this  lake  more  thoroughly, 
and  verifying  the  report  that  the  White  Nile  had  its  origin  in  it. 
About  the  same  time,  our  author  and  his  wife  commenced  their 
memorable  and  perilous  journey  from  the  opposite  direction, 
intending  to  trace  this  great  river  from  its  outlet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean to  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  equatorial  Africa. 
The  reader  is  startled  at  the  outset  that  our  author  should  have 
thought  for  a  moment  of  taking  his  wife, — a  young,  gentle,  and 
refined  English  woman, — on  so  perilous  and  arduous  a  journey. 
He  affirms  that  she  resisted  all  entreaty  and  persuasion  to  the 
contrary,  and  ascribes  her  persistence  to  licr  devotion  to  himself. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  question  her  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band, but  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  able  to  close  the  volume 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  addition  to  this,  she 
had  perhaps  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  as  he  had. 
Furthermore,  if  it  looks  like  foolhardiness  to  have  taken  a  frail 
and  delicate  woman  on  such  a  trying  and  perilous  journey,  it 
becomes  equally  apparent  from  the  narrative,  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  presence  and  influence.  In  this  respect,  our  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledo;e  his  oblio;ations  to  the  wise 
counsels  of  his  wife.  Nor  is  his  experience  altogether  peculiar. 
A  man  can  have  no  greater  safeguard  against  the  treacher}''  and 
violence  of  savages  in  any  country,  than  the  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  a  cultivated,  refined,  and  self-possessed  Christian  wife. 
There  is  something  in  the  character  of  such  a  woman  that  fills 
the  mind  of  the  savage,  even  of  the  most  bloodthirsty,  with  awe 
and  fear  ;  and  if  she  has  the  opportunity  to  exert  her  influence, 
or  to  display  her  true  character  before  him,  he  will  be  sure  to 
quail  before  her  presence  and  abandon  any  schemes  of  hostility 
he  may  have  entertained.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  power  on  the  part  of  a  virtuous  and  intelhgent 
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woman,  but  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Besides 
this,  in  times  of  danger,  the  instinctive  conclusions  of  a  firm  and 
self-possessed  woman  are  always  safer  and  more  trustworthy  than 
the  slower  deductions  of  man.  Of  the  correctness  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  journal  of  our  travellers  affords  abundant  illustration, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases,  illustrations  of  a  very  remarkable  char- 
acter. ^ 

The  journey  undertaken  by  Mr.  Baker  and  his  wife  was  at  their 
own  instance  and  private  expense.  Mr.  Baker  had  had  consider- 
able experience  in  tropical  travel,  was  constitutionally  well  fitted 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  naturally  felt  an  ardent  desire  to 
solve  a  geographical  problem  that  had  bafl[led  all  previous  re- 
search. 

Our  travellers  left  Cairo  in  the  spring  of  1861,  made  their  way 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  travel  to  the  junction  of  the  Atbara 
with  the  Nile,  and  from  thence  to  the  upper  provinces  of  Abys- 
synia,  where  they  spent  a  full  year  in  exploring  the  sources  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  and  in  studying  the  Arabic  language,  which  they 
regarded  as  an  important  qualification  for  the  more  thorough 
exploration  of  the  White  Nile.  Our  author  has  promised  to 
furnish  another  volume,  at  an  early  day,  in  relation  to  his 
researches  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
heartily  welcomed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  interest  excited  by 
the  one  before  us. 

From  the  northern  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  our  travellers  made 
their  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile  to  Khartoum,  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Nile. 
Here  they  made  their  preparations  to  ascend  the  White  Nile  to 
Gondokoro,  the  head  of  navigation,  and  a  commercial  post,  about 
six  hundred  miles  in  a  due  south  course  from  Khartoum.  They 
hired  three  transports,  two  of  them  sailing  barges,  and  the  third 
a  decked  vessel,  called  a  diahbiah,  to  take  themselves,  their  escort, 
their  baggage,  their  provisions,  merchandise,  and  live  stock,  to 
the  head  of  navigation.  Their  outfit  was  planned  on  a  large 
and  liberal  scale.  Among  the  live  stock  were  included  four 
horses,  four  camels,  twenty-one  donkeys,  besides  beeves,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  to  be  consumed  on  the  voyage.     They  took  four 
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hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  merchandise  enough  to  pay  their 
travelling  expenses  for  three  years,  if  tliey  should  be  engaged  in 
their  researches  for  so  long  a  period.  They  took  forty  men  to 
bring  back  their  boats,  and  as  many  more  to  act  as  a  guard  in 
their  further  explorations.  This  escort  was  to  be  furnished  with 
the  very  best  equipments  that  could  be  procured.  The  author, 
however,  gives  no  very  flattering  account  of  the  appearance  and 
character  of  the  men  whom  he  was  compelled  to  select  as  his 
escort.  "  The  only  men  procurable  for  escort  were  the  miserable 
cut-throats  of  Khartoum,  accustomed  to  murder  and  pillage  in 
the  White  Nile  trade,  and  excited,  not  by  the  love  of  adventure, 
but  by  the  desire  for  plunder :  to  start  with  such  men  appeared 
mere  insanity.  ***=-=  They  promised  fidelity  and  devotion,  but 
a  greater  set  of  scoundrels  in  physiognomy  I  never  encoun- 
tered." 

The  voyage  from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro,  which  took  about 
fifty  days,  was  attended  by  no  incidents  of  special  interest, 
except  by  the  loss  of  a  most  excellent  white  man,  a  German  by 
birth,  who  had  joined  them  at  Khartoum,  and  who  promised  to 
have  been  very  serviceable  in  their  great  undertaking. 

The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  although  well  peopled 
at  certain  points,  presented  very  little  variety  of  natural  scenery, 
but  merely  a  constant  succession  of  marsh  grass,  high  reeds, 
and  dense  jungle,  every  where  infested  with  musquitoes  and 
crocodiles.  On  their  arrival  at  Gondokoro,  they  found  them- 
selves on  higher  ground,  and  breathed  a  hghter  and  purer  atmo- 
sphere. But  the  marks  of  poverty  and  desolation,  occasioned  by 
the  Turkish  slave-trade,  greeted  them  on  all  sides,  and  cast  a 
dark  and  melancholy  gloom  over  a  region  of  country  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  exceedingly 
painful  to  reflect  that  the  first  view  which  the  civilised  wdl*ld 
should  get  of  this  heretofore  unknown  and  mysterious  land  should 
be  characterised  by  such  scenes  of  inhumanity  and  brutality  as 
are  described  by  our  author — inhumanity  and  brutality  springing 
alike  from  the  natural  depravity  and  low  condition  of  the  ab- 
origines of  the  country,  and  still  more  perhaps  from  the  gross 
outrages  perpetrated  upon   them    by   the   Turkish  and   Coptic 
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slave-traders.  The  curtain  is  lifted  to  show  that  "  every  pros- 
pect pleases,  only  man  is  vile." 

At  Gondokoro,  our  travellers  came  in  full  view  of  high  and 
bold  mountain  ranges,  some  of  which  seemed  to  extend  indefinite- 
ly towards  the  south,  and  which,  they  had  no  doubt,  formed  the 
slopes  and  water-sheds  that  fed  the  great  river  which  they  had 
now  followed  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles.  They  surveyed 
these  grand  mountain  ranges  no  doubt  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
and  felt  an  increased  assurance  that  ere  long  they  would  realise 
the  great  object  for  which  they  had  sacrificed  so  much.  Nothing 
now  but  health,  perseverance,  and  a  favoring  Providence,  seemed 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  unlock  the  great  geographical  secret 
of  the  age. 

Whilst  earnestly  engaged  in  making  their  preparations  to 
start  on  their  southward  journey,  they  were  unexpectedly  greeted 
by  the  arrival  of  §peke  and  Grant,  from  the  direction  of  Zanzi- 
bar. The  appearance  of  these  noble  but  way-worn  travellers  is 
graphically  described  by  our  author : 


a 


When  I  first  met  them  they  were  walking  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  towards  my  boats.  At  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
yards,  I  recognised  my  old  friend  Speke,  and,  with  a  heart  beat- 
ing with  joy,  I  took  off  my  cap  and  gave  a  welcome  hurrah,  as  I 
ran  towards  him.  For  the  moment  he  did  not  recognise  me  ;  ten 
years'  growth  of  beard  and  moustache  had  worked  a  change  ;  and 
as  I  was  totally  unexpected,  my  sudden  appearance  in  the  centre 
of  Africa  appeared  to  him  incredible.  I  hardly  required  an  intro- 
duction to  his  companion,  as  we  felt  already  acquainted,  and 
after  the  transports  of  this  happy  meeting,  we  walked  together 
to  my  diahbiah ;  my  men  surrounding  us  with  smoke  and  noise 
by  keeping  up  an  unremitting  fire  of  musketry  the  whole  way. 
We  were  shortly  seated  on  deck,  under  the  av/ning,  and  such 
rough  fare  as  could  be  hastily  prepared,  was  set  before  these 
two  ragged,  careworn  specimens  of  African  travel,  whom  I  looked 
upon  with  feelings  of  pride  as  my  own  countrymen.  As  a  good 
ship  arrives  in  harbor,  battered  and  torn  by  a  long  and  stormy 
voyage,  yet  sound  in  her  frame  and  sea-worthy  to  the  last,  so 
both  these  gallant  travellers  arrived  in  Gondokoro.  Speke  ap- 
peared the  more  worn  of  the  two ;  he  was  excessively  lean,  but 
in  reality  he  was  in  good  tough  condition ;  he  had  walked  the 
whole  way  from  Zanzibar,  never  having  once  ridden  during  that 
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wearying  maych.  Grant  was  in  honorable  rags ;  his  bare  knees 
projecting  through  the  remnants  of  trowsers  that  were  an  exhibi- 
tion of  rough  industry  in  tailor's  work.  He  was  looking  tired 
and  feverish,  but  both  men  had  a  fire  in  the  eye  that  showed  the 
spirit  that  had  led  them  through." 

These  travellers,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  had  left  the 
eoast  of  Zanzibar  more  than  a  year  previously,  had  reached  the 
southern  shores  of  lake  Victoria  N'yanza,  made  their  way  along 
its  western  borders  to  the  north  side,  where  they  found  a  bold 
stream  issuing  from  it,  and  running'in  a  northerly  direction.  To 
this  river  they  gave  the  name  of  Somerset.  At  first,  they  supposed 
it  to  be  the  true  Nile,  but  soon  found  that  it  was  only  the  main 
artery  of  communication  between  Victoria  N'yanza  and  another 
larger  lake  to  the  west,  from  which  the  Nile  issued  as  its  true 
source.  They  followed  the  Somerset,  running  in  a  northerly 
direction,  to  the  Karuma  Falls,  where  it  took  a  due  west  course 
to  the  main  lake.  They  would  gladly  have  lollowed  it  to  its  final 
termination,  but  thev  were  so  much  exhausted  both  in  health 
and  means,  and  the  intermediate  country  being  involved  in  war 
at  the  same  time,  they  found  it  necessary  to  make  their  way  to 
Gondokoro,  from  whence  they  hoped  to  find  a  water  conveyance 
down  to  Egypt. 

The  great  problem  was  only  partially  solved,  and  it' now 
became  the  ardent  desire,  as  well  as  the  highest  ambition,  of  our 
travellers,  to  complete  the  great  disco ver3^  Speke  and  Grant 
set  off  on  their  homeward  journey,  whilst  Baker  and  his  heroic 
wife  commenced  active  preparations  for  their  journey  into  the 
dark  and  savage  realms  beyond.  Every  possible  preparation 
had  been  made,  and  every  precaution  adopted,  before  they  left 
Khartoum,  to  render  the  undertaking  successful,  but  they  soon 
found  that  they  were  just  at  the  beginning  of  their  troubles  and 
perplexities.  The  "cut-throat  escort,"  wdiom  our  author  had 
employed  at  Khartoum,  and  who  had  been  paid  five  months' 
wages  in  advance,  began  to  show  unmistakeable  signs  of  revolt, 
as  soon  as  these  preparations  began  to  be  made.  They  had  been 
tampered  with  by  the  Turkish  slave-traders,  who  regarded  their 
employer  as  a  spy  on  their  nefarious  business,  and  who  were 
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bitterly  opposed  to  his  going  into  the  country  at  all.  A  violent 
affray  ensued  between  Baker  and  his  mutinous  escort,  which 
might  have  terminated  fatally  to  his  life,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  timely  and  heroic  interference  of  his  wife.  He  succeeded  by 
a  bold  coup  de  mam  in  disarming  the  whole  party,  all  of  whom, 
except  two  faithful  men,  had  joined  in  the  mutiny.  Afterwards, 
by  a  little  conciliation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment on  the  other,  seventeen  of  these  mutineers  were  induced  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  and  accompany  our  travellers  on  their 
proposed  journey.  This  was  a  small  company  with  which  to 
set  out  on  so  perilous  an  undertaking;  besides,  there  was  no 
certainty  that  even  these  would  be  steady  and  faithful  in  time  of 
danger.  Much  perplexity  was  felt  in  relation  to  what  should 
be  done  in  these  trying  circumstances.  To  remain  where  they 
were  until  another  escort  could  be  sent  them  from  Khartoum, 
would  require  at  least  six  or  eight  months.  By  that  time,  they 
"\vouId  probably  be  so  much  reduced  by  disease  as  to  be  unfit  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  besides  there  was  no  reason  to  hope 
that  a  new  escort  from  Khartoum  would  be  any  better  than  the 
one  they  had  brought.  In  this  extremity  they  resolved  to  set 
out  on  their  journey  with  the  little  guard  they  had,  and  rely 
upon  a  kind  Providence  to  protect  them  by  the  way.  They 
were  compelled  at  the  outset  to  diverge  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
true  course,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a 
direct  route.  •  A  few  days  after  their  departure,  Mr.  Baker  was 
enabled,  but  mainly  at  the  suggestion  and  through  the  skill  and 
tact  of  his  wife,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  chief  of  a  Turkish 
slave-trading  party,  which  had  left  Gondokoro  about  the  same 
time,  and  was  travelling  in  the  same  direction.  This  was  a  dis- 
agreeable arrangement,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative,  if 
the  object  of  the  undertaking  was  to  be  accomplished.  Moham- 
med's party  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well'armed 
and  equipped.  They  were  strong  enough  to  protect  our  travel- 
lers against  any  combination  of  aborigines,  but  were  themselves 
little  else  than  a  band  of  plunderers  and  murderers — worse,  in 
many  respects,  than  the  worst  aborigines  of  the  country.  But 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  perturbation  and  anarchy. 
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and  there  was  no  travelling  at  all  without  a  strong  and  well- 
armed  guard.  Mohammed  agreed,  for  a  stipulated  considera- 
tion, to  accompany  our  travellers  as  far  as  Ktimrasi's  country,  a 
native  chief  whom  Speke  and  Grant  had  visited  on  their  way 
from  Victoria  N'yanza,  and  whose  territory  extended  to  Luta 
N'zige,  the  great  lake  which  our  travellers  were  in  search  of. 

After  a  delay  on  the  road  of  something  more  than  a  year, 
during  which  period  our  travellers  endured  hardships,  privations, 
and  trials  sucli  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  they 
reached  M'rooli,  the  residence  of  Kamrasi,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Unyoro  country.  Here  they  parted  with  the  Turkish  escort 
that  had  accompanied  them  for  more  than  a  year,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  protection  of  an  African  chief  who  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  civilised  world,  except  by  the  recent  and 
casual  visit  of  Speke  and  Grant.  This  chief  made  fair  enough 
promises,  but  like  those  of  all  savages,  they  were  not  intended  to 
be  fulfdled,  except  on  such  terms  as  had  not  been  premised,  ajid 
such  as  no  civilised  traveller  could  be  expected  to  comply  with. 
He  engaoi-ed  to  send  an  escort  with  them  to  the  lake,  and  have 
them  conveyed  by  water  from  thence  to  its  northern  extremity, 
where  they  would  find  the  great  river  issuing  from  it,  and  from 
whence  they  could  easily  make  their  way  back  to  Gondokoro. 
In  this  far  off"  and  isolated  position,  they  soon  found  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  treacherous,  greedy,  unprincipled  chief,  whose 
promises  could  not  be  relied  upon,  even  in  the 'most  trifling 
matters.  They  had  lost  by  sickness  all  their  horses,  camels,  and 
donkeys,  and  had  left  only  two  sorry  oxen  to  convey  them  and 
their  baggage.  At  the  same  time,  their  stock  of  goods,  upon 
which  alone  they  could  rely  to^'procure  the  means  of  subsistence, 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  fio-ure.  Worse  than  all,  both  of  our 
travellers  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition  of  health,  and 
were  without  medicines  or  suitable  nourishment.  This  was,  per- 
haps, the  darkest  period  in  all  their  journeyings.  Just  at  this 
crisis,  however,  an  event  occurred  that  was  startling  enough  at 
the  time,  but  which  nevertheless  turned  to  their  advantage.  The 
chief,  after  having  extracted  everything  he  possibly  could  from 
Mr.  Baker's  scanty  stock  of  goods,   and  seeing  him  in  the  most 
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helpless  and  weakened  condition,  told  him  he  might  go  on  his 
journey,  hut  must  leave  his  ivife  with  him.  This  aroused  all  the 
fire  and  indignation  of  our  traveller,  and  caused  him  to  make  a 
display  of  energy  that  utterly  surprised  this  savage  chief.  But 
it  was  the  furious  and  indignant  onset  of  our  lady  traveller  that 
made  the  redoubtable  chief  quail,  though  he  did  not  understand 
one  word  of  the  Arabic  she  was  pouring  in  such  a  torrent  upon 
his  head.  Under  the  wholesome  terror  inspired  by  this  furious 
onset,  the  chief  was  glad  enough  to  get  these  strangers  out  of 
his  country.  An  escort  of  six  hundred  men  was  forthwith  ready, 
and  our  travellers  were  soon  on  their  way.  This  new  escort 
was,  in  many  respects,  far  worse  than  the  one  with  which  they 
had  travelled.  The  following  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
appearance :  "  The  entire  crowd  were  most  grotesquely  got  up, 
being  dressed  in  either  leopard  or  white  monkey  skins,  with  cow- 
tails  strapped  on  behind,  and  antelopes'  horns  fitted  upon  their 
heads,  while  their  chins  were  ornamented  with  false  beards, 
made  of  the  bushy  ends  of  cows'  tails  sewed  together.  Alto- 
gether, I  never  saw  a  set  of  more  unearthly  creatures ;  they 
were  perfect  illustrations  of  my  childish  ideas  of  devils — horns, 
tails,  and  all,  excepting  the  hoofs ;  they  were  our  escort  !•  furnished 
by.Kamrasi  to  accompany  us  to  the  lake."  On  this  journey, 
Mrs.  Baker  was  brought  to  the  very  lowest  condition  of  health, 
and  had  to  be  transported  on  a  litter  for  several  successive  days, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility.  After  eighteen  days'  travel 
from  Kamrasi's  capital,  during  which  time  they  endured  suffer- 
ings and  privations  almost  incredible,  they  found  themselves  on 
a  high  eminence,  completely  overlooking  the  great  inland  sea  for 
which  they  searched  so  long,  and  for  the  discovery  of  which  they 
had  staked  everything.  This  Avas  a  proud  moment  for  them.  It 
was  more  than  compensation  for  all  the  trials  and  sufferings  they 
had  already  endured,  or  might  have  to  encounter  before  they 
got  back  to  their  native  home.  Their  feelings  and  impressions 
as  they  stood  for  the  first  time  viewing  this  magnificent  body  of 
water,  and,  if  possible,  its  still  more  imposing  mountain  scenery, 
enclosing  it  in  every  direction,  are  thus  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Baker  himself: 
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.  "It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  triumph  of  that  moment; 
here  was  the  reward  for  all  our  labor — for  the  years  of  tena- 
city with  which  we  had  toiled  through  Africa.  England  had 
won  the  sources  of  the  Nile!  Long  before  I  reached  this  spot, 
I  had  arranged  to  give  three  cheers  with  all  our  men  in  Eng- 
lish style,  in  honor  of  the  discovery,  but  now  that  I  looked 
down  upon  the  great  inland  sea,  lying  nestled  in  the  very  heart 
of  Africa,  and  thought  how  vainly  mankind  had  sought  these 
sources  throughout  so  many  ages,  and  reflected  that  I  had  been 
the  humble  instrument  permitted  to  unravel  this  portion  of  the 
great  mystery,  when  so  many  greater  than  I  had  failed,  I  felt 
too  serious  to  vent  my  feelings  in  vain  cheers  for  victory,  and  I 
sincerely  thanked  God  for  having  guided  and  supported  us 
through  all  dangers  to  the  good  end.  I  was  about  1,500  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  I  looked  down  from  the  steep,  granite  cliff 
upon  those  welcome  waters — upon  that  vast  reservoir  which 
nourished  Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was  wilder- 
ness— upon  that  great  source  so  Wig  hidden  from  mankind; 
that  source  of  bounty  and  blessings  to  millions  of  human  beings; 
and  as  one  of  the  greatest  objects  in  nature,  I  determined  to 
honor  it  with  a  great  name.  As  an  imperishable  memorial  of 
one  loved  and  mourned  by  our  gracious  Queen,  and  deplored  by 
every  Englishman,  I  called  this  great  lake  'the  Albert  N'yanza.' 
The  Victoria  and  the  Albert  lakes  are  the  two  sources  of  the 
Nile.  =i^*****  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  look  upon  this  vast 
reservoir  of  the  mighty  Nile,  and  to  watch  the  heavy  swell 
tumbling  upon  the  beach,  while  far  to  the  south-west  the  eye 
searched  as  vainly  for  a  bound  as  though  upon  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  with  extreme  emotion  that  I  enjoyed  this  glorious  scene. 
My  wife,  who  had  followed  me  so  devotedly,  stood  by  my  side 
pale  and  exhausted — a  wreck  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  Albert 
Lake,  that  we  had  so  long  striven  to  reach.  No  European  foot 
had  ever  trod  upon  its  sand,  nor  had  the  eyes  of  a  white  man 
ever  scanned  its  vast  expanse  of  water.  We  were  the  first;  and 
this  was  the  key  to  the  great  secret  that  even  Julius  Cassar 
yearned  to  unravel,  but  in  vain.  Here  was  the  great  basin  of 
the  Nile,  that  received  everij  drop  of  water,  even  from  the  passing 
shower,  to  the  roaring  mountain  torrent  that  drained  from  Cen- 
tral Africa  towards  the  north.  This  was  the  great  reservoir  of 
the  Nile  !" 

The  point  where  our  travellers  struck  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  great  lake  was  in  1°  north  latitude.  From  thence  they  made 
their  way  in  a  large  canoe  along  its  eastern  borders,  until  they 
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reached  the  mouth  of  the  Somerset,  which  they  followed  up  to  the 
Karuma  Falls,  where  it  had  been  left  by  Speke  and  Grant. 
From  this,  but  not  until  after  a  long  and  harassing  delay, 
during  which  time  they  endured  almost  incredible  sufferings, 
they  laid  their  course  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  struck 
the  Nile  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  it  issues  from 
the  great  lake — "a  giant,"  as  our  author  expresses  it,  "from  its 
very  infancy."  A  few  days'  travel  along  its  banks,  but  not 
without  peculiar  hardships  and  dangers,  they  reached  Gondo- 
koro ;  and  from  thence  back  to  Egypt  and  their  native  home 
by  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel. 

The  geographical  facts  brought  out  by  these  discoveries  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Between  two  great,  but  irregular,, 
ranges  of  mountains  stretching  across  the  equator,  and  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa^ 
and,  from  the  earhest  periods  of  history,  known  as  J;he  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  are  quietly  nestled  the  two  great  lakes,  or 
inland  seas,  that  feed  the  great  Nile.  The  most  easterly  of 
these  has  been  named  the  Victoria  N'yanza,  and  the  other,  the 
Albert  N'yanza.  The  Victoria  N'yanza  has  an  elevation  of 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  its  larger  neighbor,  and  discharges  itself 
into  it  by  the  Somerset.  Both,  of  these  lakes  are  fed  by  the 
immense  tropical  rains  that  periodically  fall  on  the  surrounding 
mountains.*  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  heaviest  body 
of  water  is  carried  down  the  Nile  to  Egypt  when  it  is  the  dryest 
season  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country.  The  precise  limits 
of  the  two  great  lakes  have  not  yet  been  fully  settled.  Victoria 
N'yanza  lies  almost  wholly  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator.  It 
is  about  two  degrees,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  from 
north  to  south,  and  of  about  the  same  width  from  east  to  west, 
though  its  eastern  borders  have  not  yet  been  fully  surveyed. 
Albert  N'yanza  is  a  much  larger  body  of  water.     It  runs  diago- 


*  It  is  highly  probable  that  future  researches  will  find. a  great  lake  on 
the  western  side  of  these  mountains,  which  feeds  the  Congo,  the  third  great 
river  of  Africa,  and  which  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  a  few  degrees  south 
of  the  equator. 
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nally  across  the  equator  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  cut  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator.  It  is 
at  least  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of 
ninety  or  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  yet  to  Ibe  determined  how  far 
it  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  The  mountains  sur- 
rounding these  lakes  vary  in  height  from  three  thousand  or  four 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet.  The  Victoria  N'yanza  is  itself 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  According  to  the  speculations  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son  and  other  writers  on  geology,  this  portion  of  Africa  bears 
no  marks  of  having  been  submerged  in  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
The  theory  has  consequently  been  started  that  the  human 
inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Africa  have  not  a  Noachic  origin ; 
but  it  is  not  denied,  so  far  as  the  theory  is  known,  that  they  are 
the  immediate  descendants  of  Adam.  It  is  very  evident,  however, 
that  there  js  nothing  peculiar  in  the  character  or  origin  of  this 
particular  portion  of  the  African  race.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  they  belong  to  that  general  family  of  the  negro  race  w^hich 
overspreads  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, and  have  been  distinguished  by  most  writers  of  late  as  the 
Ethiopian  family,  in  distinction  from  the  Nigritian  stock,  which 
inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the  continent ;  sometimes  they  have 
been  designated  as  the  Nilotic  family,  as  having  had  their  origin 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  distinction  from  the  Nigritian, 
who  had  their  origin  and  chief  residence  in  the  valley  of  the 
Niger.  Whatever  diversity  there  may  have  been  in  the  origin 
of  these  two  families,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  various  tribes 
described  by  Baker  as  occupying  the  mountains  of  the  upper 
Nile,  are  undoubtedly  the  same  family  as  the  M'pongwes  and 
Congocs  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  Kafirs  and  the  Zulus 
in  south  Africa,  and  the  Swaheres  and  other  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  Zanzibar.  There  is  a  close  affinity  in  the  dialects  of  these 
different  tribes,  so  much  so  that  most  of  the  proper  names  given 
by  our  author  may  be  interpreted  by  M'pongwe  and  Congo 
vocabularies.  "  Their  relationship  may  also  be  identified  by  their 
general  character,  customs,  manners,  and  especially  by  their 
superstitious  notions. 
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What  are  to  be  the  practical  results  of  this  great  discovery,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  decide.  As  the  settlement  of  a  great  geo- 
graphical fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  every  lover 
of  science  will  rejoice  that  the  question  is  at  last  fully  and 
satisfactorily  settled.  The  author  well  deserves  the  honor  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  since  his  return  by  the  sovereign 
of  the  British  empire. 

As  to  any  very  important  commercial  results,  they  will  not 
probably  be  realised  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  only  com- 
modity that  the  country  offers  at  present  that  would  pay  the 
expense  of  transportation,  is  ivory ;  and  this,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  must  always  be  quite  limited.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  must  be  raised  to  a.  very  considerable 
measure  of  civilisation  before  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  such 
articles  of  native  produce  as  will  pay  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion, or  be  fully  prepared  to  appreciate  those  articles  of  merchan- 
dise which  the  civilised  world  would  expect  to  give  them  in  ex- 
change. The  Nile  can  be  successfully  navigated  only  by  steam, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  newly  discovered  regions  could, 
in  any  ordinary  length  of  time,  furnish  a  large  enough  amount 
of  produce  .to  meet  the  expense  of  fitting  out  a  single  steam 
expedition.  It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  the  outlet  of  the 
Niger  was  discovered,  opening  a  highway  for  steam  navigation  to 
the  very  heart  of  central  northern  Africa ;  and  yet  we  are  not 
aware  that  more  than  one  private  expedition  has  ever  been  fitted 
out  to  carry  on  trade  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  that,  we 
know,  proved  unremuncrative.  Missionaries  are  now  promoting 
the  cause  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  of  Christianity,  along  the 
banks  of  that  great  river,  and  commerce  in  time  will  no  doubt 
spring  up  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  this.  The  same  will 
be  the  case,  in  all  probability,  along  the  banks  of  the  higher 
Nile.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  it  is  true ;  but  missionaries  will, 
somehow  or  other,  manage  to  live  there,  as  they  have  done 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  commerce  will  follow  as  one 
of  the  indirect  fruits  of  missionary  labor.  Our  author  falls  into 
the  common  but  mistaken  notion  that  commerce  and  civilisation 
must   precede  and  prepare  the  Avay  for  Christianity.     But  the 
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true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  Christianity,  and  Christianity 
alone,  can  prepare  the  way  for  any  degree  of  permanent  civilisa- 
tion. Untutored  savage  man  will  never  feel  any  desire  to  im- 
prove his  outward  condition,  until  his  religious  nature  has  been 
stirred  and  acted  upon. 

No  thoughtful  reader  can  close  the  volume  we  have  been 
reviewing  without  deep  impressions  of  the' mysterious  dealings  of 
God's  providence  with  the  African  race.  The  curtainlifted  from 
this  heretofore  unknown  portion  of  that  continent,  whilst  it  brings 
to  view  natural  scenery  of  great  beauty  and  surpassing  grandeur, 
reveals  at  the  same  time  scenes  of  moral  depravity  that  shock 
every  sentiment  of  humanity.  The  picture  of  the  universal 
wretchedness  of  the  race  seems  to  be  completed  by  the  revela- 
tions of  this  volume.  It  has  become  customary  of  late  to 
ascribe  all  the  miseries  of  Africa  to  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
slave-trade.  This,  undoubtedly,  has  been  bad  enough.  But  the 
main  cause  of  these  suiferings  lies  further  back  and  much  deeper. 
It  is  to  be  traced  to  the  deep  and  universal  depravity  of  their 
own  natures.  If  we  can  rely  upon  the  united  testimony  of  such 
men  as  Baker,  Speke,  Du  Chaillu,  and  other  travellers  of  scarcely 
less  note,  those  portions  of  this  continent  that  are  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  slave-trade  are  nevertheless  just 
as  much  afflicted  as  those  that  have  been  burnt  over  and  over  by 
it.  What  do  these  travellers  encounter  at  every  step  they  take 
in  these  unknown  and  mysterious  regions  but  anarchy,  oppres- 
sion, social  disorder,  petty  jealousies,  endless  strifes,  plunder 
and  robbery  legitimated,  incessant  petty  warfare,  desolated 
farms  and  burnt  villages?  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  their  own 
avarice  and  lust,  and  the  universal  disorder  consequent  upon 
these,  the  slave-trade  could  not  maintain  its  hold  upon  this  un- 
fortunate country. 

But  what  seems  equally,  if  not  more,  strange,  is  that  the 
transplanting  of  these  people  to  other  climes  and  more  favorable 
circumstances  does  not  seem  to  ameliorate  their  condition  or 
improve  their  prospects.  What,  for  example,  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  Hayti  for  the  last  half  century,  but  one  continued  scene 
of  internal  strife  and  bitter  warfare  ?    The  British  government, 
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in  its  earnest  zeal  for  the  causej^  freedom,  not  only  emancipa- 
ted their  West  India  slaves,  but  bestowed  upon  them  the  elective 
franchise  and  every  other  privilege  that  the  most  favored  British 
subject  could  claim.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  That  after 
nearly  forty  years  of  the  most  favorable  experiment,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  most  of  these  privileges, 
and  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  country  do  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  their  inability  to  manage  and  elevate  this  anom- 
alous people.  The  negro  is  not  incapable  of  improvement.  We 
regard  it  as  a  reflection  upon  the  divine  government  to  affirm 
that  he  is.  The  great  error  of  the  British  government  was  that 
of  hurrying  the  negro  prematurely  into  a  condition  of  society 
for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  and  which  of  course  he  failed  to 
maintain,  even  in  the  most  favorabler circumstances.  .  In  the  face 
of  all  this,  the  United  States  Congress  is  attempting  to  initiate  a 
scheme  in  the  Southern  States  that  is  w^ild  and  unadvised  beyond 
conception,  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  must  ultimately  prove 
as  disastrous  as  it  is  wild  and  unadvised.  It  is  not  of  emancipa- 
tion that  we  complain.  This  has  not  disturbed  the  good  feeling 
that  has  always  existed  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  of 
tlie  South.  ■  The  tAvo,  in  their  new  and  altered  relations,  we 
now  believe,  might  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  pro- 
mote each  other's  welfare  and  happiness.  The  negro  feels  his 
dependence  upon  the  white  man,  and  is  willing  to  cultivate  his 
lands  for  a  fair  compensation,  and  under  the  influence  of  whole- 
some laws.  The  white  man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  other  than 
kindly  feelings  towards  the  blacks,  and  it  is  equally  his  interest 
and  inclination  to  treat  them  fairly  and  promote  their  happiness. 
Indeed,  we  can  say  in  all  honesty,  that  the  Southern  white  man 
is  really  the  only  true  friend  the  negro  has.  It  was  so  when 
slavery  existed,  and  it  is  not  less  so  now.  But  what  ^Ye  com- 
plain of,  is,  not  that  the  negro  has  been  emancipated,  but  the 
wicked  and  insane  attempt  that  is  now  made  to  take  the  elective 
franchise  out  of  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  who  alone  can  use 
it  advantageously  for  both  whites  and  blacks,  and  place  it  in  the 
hand  of  the  negro,  who  has  no  more  conception  of  its  true  use 
than  the  wildest  negro  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.    Whatever 
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may  have  been  the  prompting  motive  of  this  measure  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  whether  it  was  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  politi- 
cal power,  the  humiliation  of  the  white  men  of  the  South,  or  an 
indirect  mode  of  confiscation,  or  all  these  combined,  it  has  n-o 
parallel  in  the  legislation  of  civilised  nations,  and,  unless  it  is 
arrested  bj  a  kind  and  merciful  Providence,  it  will  not  only 
prove  ruinous  to  the  country,  but  must  result,  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  overthrow  and  ultimate  ruin  of  the  black  race. 

"We  close  our  article  by  quoting  the  views  of  our  author  in 
relation  to  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  negro.  Coming 
from  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  source,  they  deserve 
our  most  serious  consideration. 

"  The  black  man  is  a  curious  anomaly,  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  human  nature  bursting  forth  without  any  arrangement,  like 
the  flowers  and  thorns  of  his  own  wilderness.  A  creature  of 
impulse,  seldom  actuated  by  reflection,  the  black  man  astounds 
by  his  complete  obtuscness,  and  as  suddenly  confounds  you  by  an 
unexpected  exhibition  of  sympathy.  From  a  long  experience 
with  African  savages,  I  think  it  is  as  absurd  to  condemn  the 
negro  in  toto,  as  it  is  preposterous  to  compare  his  intellectual 
capacity  with  that  of  the  white  man.  It  is  unfortunately  the 
fashion  for  one  party  to  uphold  the  negro  as  a  superior  being, 
while  the  other  denies  him  the  common  powers  of  reason.  So 
great  s^difference  of  opirfion  has  ever  existed  upon  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  negro,  that  the  very  perplexity  of  the  question  is  a 
proof  that  he  is  altogether  a  distinct  variety.  So  long  as  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  negro  and  the  white  man  are  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  guided  by  the  same  manage- 
ment, so  long  will  the  former  remain  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every 
community  to  which  he  may  unhappily  belong.  When  the  horse 
and  the  ass  shall  be  found  to  match  in  double  harness,  the  white 
man  and  the  African  black  Avill  pull  together  under  the  same 
regime.  It  is  the  grand  error  of  equalizing  that  which  is  une- 
qual, that  has  lowered  the  negro  character,  and  made  the  black 
man  a  reproach. 

"In  the  great  system  of  creation  that  divided  races  and  subdi- 
vided them  according  to  mysterious  laws,  apportioning  special 
qualities  to  each,  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  exhibit  certain 
characters  and  qualifications  wliich  adapt  them  for  specific  local- 
ities. The  natural  character  of  those  races  will  not  alter  with  a 
change  of  locality,  but  the  instincts  of  each  race  will  be  devel- 
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oped  in  any  country  where  they  may  be  located.  Thus  the 
English  are  as  English  in  Australia,  India,  and  America,  as  they 
are  in  England,  and  in  every  locality  they  exhibit  the  industry 
and  energy  of  their  native  land  ;  even  so  the  African  will  remain 
negro  in  all  his  native  instincts,  although  transplanted  to  other 
soils ;  and  those  natural  instincts  being  a  love  of  idleness  and 
savagedom,  he  will  assuredly  relapse  into  an  idle  and  savage 
state,  unless  specially  governed  and  forced  to  industry. 

"  The  history  of  the  negro  has  proved  the  correctness  of  this 
theory.  In  no  instance  has  he  evinced  other  than  a  retrogression, 
when  once  freed  from  restraint.  Like  a  horse  without  harness,  he 
runs  wild,  but  if  harnessed,  no  animal  is  more  useful.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  contrary  to  public  opinion  in  England,  where 
the  vox  populi  assumes  the  right  of  dictation  upon  matters  and 
men  in  which  it  has  had  no  experience.  The  English  insist  upon 
their  own  weights  and  measures  as  the  scales  for  human  excel- 
lence, and  it  has  been  decreisd  by  the  multitude,  inexperienced  in 
the  negro  personally,  that  he  has  been  n  badly  treated  brother  ; 
that  he  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  human  family,  placed  in  an 
inferior  position  through  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  the 
white  man,  with  whom  he  should  be  upon  equality. 

"  The  negro  has  been,  and  still  is,  thoroughly  misunderstood. 
However  severely  we  may  condemn  the  horrible  system  of  slavery, 
the  results  of  emancipation  have  proved  that  the  negro  does  not 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  freedom,  nor  does  he  show  the  slight- 
est feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  hand  that  broke  the  rivets  of  his 
fetters.  His  narrow  mind  cannot  embrace  that  feeling  of  pure 
philanthropy  that  first  prompted  England  to  declare  herself 
against  slavery,  and  he  only  regards  the  anti-slavery  movement 
as  a  proof  of  his  own  importance.  In  his  limited  horizon,  he  is 
himself  the  important  object,  and  as  a  sequence  to  his  self-conceit, 
he  imagines  the  whole  world  is  at  issue  concernino;  the  black  man. 
The  negro,  therefore,  being  the  important  question,  must  be  an 
important  person,  and  he  conducts  himself  accordingly — he  is 
far  too  great  a  maii  to  work.  Upon  this  point  his  natural  char- 
acter exhibits  itself  most  determinedly.  Accordingly,  he  resists 
any  attempt  at  coercion  ;  being  free,  his  lirst  impulse  is  to  claim 
an  equality  with  those  whom  he  lately  served,  and  to  usurp  a 
dignity  with  absurd  pretensions,  that  must  inevitably  insure  the 
disgust  of  the  white  community.  Ill-will  thus  engendered,  a 
hatred  and  jealousy  is  established  between  the  two  races,  com- 
bined with  the  errors  that  in  such  conditions  must  arise  upon 
both  sides.  The  final  question  remains,  Why  was  the  negro  first 
introduced  into  our  colonies — rand  to  America  ? 
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"  The  sun  is  the  great  arbitrator  between  the  "white  and  the  black 
man.  There  are  productions  necessary  to  civilised  countries,  that 
can  alone  be  cultivated  in  tropical  climates,  where  the  white  man 
cannot  live  if  exposed  to  labor  in  the  sun.  Thus,  such  fertile  coun- 
tries as  the  West  Indies  and  portions  of  America  being  without  a 
native  population,  the  negro  w^as  originally  imported  as  a  slave, 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  laborer.  In  his  own  country  he  was 
a  wild  savasje,  and  enslaved  his  brother  man  ;  he  thus  became  a 
victim  to  his  own  system ;  to  the  institution  of  slavery  that  is 
indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Africa,  and  that  has  not  been  taught  to 
the  African  hy  the  ivhite  man,  as  is  currently  reported,  but  that 
has  ever  been  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  African  tribes. 

''In  his  state  of  slavery,  the  negro  was  compelled  to  work,  and, 
through  his  labor,  every  country  prospered  where  he  had  been 
introduced.  He  was  suddenly  freed  ;  and  from  that  moment  ho 
refused  to  work,  and,  instead  of  being  a  useful  member  of  society, 
he  not  only  became  a  useless  burden  to  the  community,  but  a 
plotter  and  intriguer,  imbued  with  a  deadly  hatred  to  the  "white 
man  wlip  had  generously  declared  him  free. 

"Now,  as  the  negro  was  originally  imported  as  a  laborer,  but 
now  refuses  to  labor,  it  is  self-evident  that  he  is  a  lamentable 
failure.  Either  he  must  be  compelled  to  work,  by  some  stringent 
law  against  vagrancy,  or  those  beautiful  countries  that  prospered 
under  the  conditions  of  negro  forced  industry  must  yield  to  ruin, 
under  negro  freedom  and  idle  independence.  For  an  example 
of  the  result,  look  to  St.  Domingo  ! 

"  Under  peculiar  guidance,  and  subject  to  a  certain  restraint, 
the  negro  may  be  an  important  and  most  useful  being;  but  if 
treated  as  an  Englishman,  he  will  affect  the  vices  but  none  of 
the  virtues  of  civilisation,  and  his  natural  good  qualities  will  be 
lost  in  his  attempt  to  become  a  'white  man.'  " 
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ARTICLE  II. 


THE  CREATION. 

God  never  acts  without  reason.  In  the  material  world  and 
the  spiritual,  every  exertion  of  his  majestic  power  is  guided  by 
infinite  and  unerring  wisdom,  which  comprehends  and  permeates 
every  action.  The  acorn  germinates,  the  mountain  oak  falls ; 
the  infant  is  born,  the  old  man  dies ;  new  governments  arise,  old 
pohtical  estabhshments  decay ;  peace  reigns,  -war  rages ;  joy 
gladdens  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  and  remorse  scourges  the 
soul  of  the  sinner — because  wisdom  dictates  it,  because  it  is 
reasonable  and  right.  "  Knowm  unto  God  are  all  his  works," 
"  and  from  the  throne  of  his  holiness"  "his  kingdom  ruleth  over 
all."  Assured  of  this,  the  study  of  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence  and  the  mighty  acts  of  his  power,  is  always  inviting, 
instructive,  and  beneficial.  If  successful  in  the  search  after  the 
reasons  by  which  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  govern  his  acts, 
WG  have  additional  evidence  of  his  goodness  and  his  love,  and  a 
, fresh  impulse  to  devotion.  If  we  fail  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
his  mysteries,  humility  will  bid  us  bow  to,  and  faith  will  lead  us 
to  adore,  that  God  who  is  the  author  of  that  which  we  under- 
stand not.  And  if  indeed,  because  of  the  earthiness  which 
envelopes  us,  we  should  be  averse  to  this  study,  it  is  still  our 
duty,  because  the  Father  himself  has  commanded  it,  that  w^e 
may  behold  and  love  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his  character, 
and  seek  after  that  spiritual  exaltation  which  will  assimilate  us 
to  him.  Nor  are  we  in  these  investigations  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  suggestions  of  unaided  reason ;  but  we  must  move  forward 
under  the  guidance  of  those  truths  which  God  in  his  goodness 
has  revealed  to  us  in  Nature  and  in  Revelation.  Then,  many  of 
those  mysterious  acts  of  his  providence  and  power  which  cause 
us  to  doubt  and  rebel,  will  lead  us  to  believe  and  adore,  his  ways 
will  be  vindicated,  and  fresh  delights  will  spring  up  in  his  service. 
With  these  views,  we  propose  to  consider  the  work  of  Creation  ; 
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not  vainly  presuming  that  we  have  mastered  the  subject,  but 
with  the  humble  hope  that  we  may  point  others  to  a  path  of 
useful  and  edifying  investigation.     And  we  shall  consider — 

I.  The  necessity  of  Creation. 

II.  The  character  of  Creation. 

III.  Why  Creation  should  sustain  such  a  character. 
To  prove  the  necessity  of  creation,  let  us  consider — 

1.  That  God  is  essentially  a  Creator.  For  if  he  were  wanting 
in  this  element  of  completeness,  his  character  would  be  imperfect, 
and  he  would  therefore  cease  to  be  God.  Besides  this,  nature, 
which  is  itself  a  creation,  points  us  to  him,  who  was  its  great 
First  Cause ;  and  revelation  teaclies  us  that  he  bespangled  the 
firmament  with  its  staps,  and  moulded  the  earth  into  its  form, 
by  the  "breath  of  his  power." 

2.  God  is  always  active.  Action  is  necessarily  implied  in  the 
idea  of  a  Creator ;  for  how  could  God  create  without  the  utter- 
ance of  tlic  word  of  his  power,  or  without  the  "stately  stoppings" 
of  his  majesty?  The  material  universe,  having  been  created, 
cannot  be  preserved  but  by  the  exercise  of  omnipotent  power ; 
and  i\\Q  holy  decrees  of  his  will  must  be  brought  to  pass  by  the 
exercise  of  his  sovereign  volition. 

3.  God  is  omnipresent.  "Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit? 
or  wdiithcr  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  unto 
heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 
there;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and 
thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."  To  govern  all  things,  God  must 
be  present  witli  all  things;  for  a  creation,  free  from  liis  presence, 
would  be  without  the  pale  of  his  power.  Tlie  obstinate  sceptic, 
wrapped  up  in  ;uid  proud  of  his  earthly  idealities,  may  attempt 
to  hiiigli,  to  mock  ;  but  from  the  bosom  of  the  universe  comes 
the  voice,  "  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord?" 
and  the  bold  unbeliever  falls  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

4.  God  is  omnipotent.  A  power  that  could  successfully  resist 
him  would  divide  his  kingdom,  and  his  sovereignty  would  cease. 
He  would  be  "  as  one  of  us."  Without  a  power  that  is  absolute 
and  irresistible,  that  mysterious,  sublime  order  which  governs  in 
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all  things  would  be  left  to  the  fickleness  of  chance ;  the  laws, 
which  he  has  established,  would  be  annulled;  and  a  "wreck  of 
matter  and  a  crush  of  worlds"  would  resolve  us  into  original 
■chaos.  Should  he  purpose  to  create,  his  arm  might  be  stayed. 
The  throne  of  h;s  supremacy  would  totter  to  its  fall,  and  the 
sovereign  Ruler  become  the  downcast  subject.  This  cannot  be; 
for  "the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." 

These  attributes,  while  they  are  separate  and  distinct  in  the 
divine  character,  do  yet  mysteriously  and  harmoniously  blend  in 
every  movement  of  the  Deity.  And  this,  too,  from  necessity ; 
for  otherwise  the  purposes  of  God  might  be  thwarted,  because  of 
the  conflict  of  his  own  powers.  Should  wisdom  dictate  the 
<3reation  of  matter,  his  spirituality  might  oppose,  and  the  stretch- 
ed out  arm  would  be  motionless.  This  cannot  be,  for  God  is 
•consistent.  Whenever  he  moves,  whether  to  create,  to  preserve, 
or  to  save,  there  we  behold  a  beautiful  commingling  of  justice, 
mercy,  eternity,  unchangeableness,  omnipotence,  omnipresence, 
and  every  attribute  of  the   Godhead. 

These  things  being  true,  we  can  easily  perceive  the  necessity 
of  creation.  God  is  a  Creator,  and  as  such  is  active;  and  as 
such  he  is  active  in  every  place,  and  with  irresistible  power. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  a  creation.  God  spoke,  and  from  the 
depths  of  nonentity  the  universe  emerged  into  being ;  his  Spirit 
"moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  and  myriads  of  worlds, 
arrayed  in  beauty,  in  order,  in  light,  took  their  stations  in  space 
and  began  their  grand  diapason  of  praise  to  him  who  made  them. 

Having  established  the  necessity  of  Creation,  we  come  next  to 
the  consideration  of — 

II.   Tlie  character  of  Creation. 

1.  It    is    material.     And  this  matter    is    good,   is    combined 


in  various  forms  and  in  different  degrees,  possesses  unity,  indi- 
viduality, order;  and  completeness  characterises  each  individual 
part  and  crowns  tlie  whole.  That  creation  is  material,  we  need 
only  bend  our  eyes  to  the  earth  for  proof.  That  this  matter  is 
good,  we  learn  from  the  character  of  him  who  made  it,  and  its 
wonderful  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  earth  was  made  for  tillage,  and  the  toil  of  the  husbandman 
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is  rewarded  with  a  bountiful  harvest.  Ten  thousand  lights  glow 
and  sparkle  above  us,  because  for  this  were  they  designed.  The 
combinations  of  this  matter  in  various  forms  Ave  see  in  the  soft 
clay,  the  granite  rock,  the  opening  flower,  the  sturdy  oak,  and 
everv  formation  of  nature ;  its  different  decrees  we  behold  in  the 
grain  of  sand,  the  hill,  the  mountain,  the  earth,  the  universe  of 
stars,  and  in  the  gradual  progression  from  the  lowest  order  of 
animal  existence  to  the  crowning  work  of  earth,  mankind ;  yea,, 
and  beyond,  even  to  the  throne  of  God  himself.  Nature  tells  us 
that  this  matter  is  one;  that  the  countless  worlds  which  people 
space  form  one  grand  unity,  under  the  control  of  the  same- 
immutable  laws.  And,  at  the  same  time,  she  whispers  to  us  that 
each  of  these  worlds  is  a  distinct,  separate  existence,  "  a  wdieel 
within  a  wheel,"  which,  while  it  forms  a  part  of  the  magnificent 
whole,  is  still  entire  and  sufficient  within  itself.  And  from 
nature,  too,  avc  learn  that  order  pervades  this  matter.  The 
lesser  moves  )vitli  the  greater  wheel;  the  power  which  attracts  or 
repels  a  system,  attracts  or  repels  each  orb  of  that  system,  and 
thus  harmony  reigns.  And  completeness  characterises  each  in- 
dividual part  and  crowns  the  whole.  We  believe  this,  because- 
otherwise  the  work  must  be  imperfect,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  God  that  he  should  be  the  author  of  a  work  that 
is  not  perfect  and  complete. 

2.  Creation  is  material  and  spiritual  combined.  And  this 
work  is  mail.  AVhen  made,  he  was  i^'ood,  the  ''imao;e  of  God  ;" 
to  him  was  given  dominion  over  all  the  earth  and  every  living 
thing  thereon ;  and  with  all  this,  he  was  mutable.  His  body 
was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  t^round,  and  into  the  nostrils  of 
this  body  the  Lord  God  breathed  the  "breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul."  Spirit  tabernacled  with  matter,  and 
senseless  dust  became  connected  with  an  immortal  intellicence^ 
And  God  beheld  this  matchless  work  and  saw  that  it  was  very 
good.  2^ot  only  so.  This  "living  soul"  was  stamped  with  the- 
impress  of  the  divine  character,  and  was  made  an  image  reflect- 
ing in  miniature  the  majesty  and  perfections  of  the  inapproach- 
able Trinity.  What  wonderful  exaltation — a  godlike  creature! 
Thus  fashioned,  God  &^d  unto  them,   "  Replenish  the  earth,  and 
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subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  Hving  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth."  Here  we  behold,  with  gratitude  and  praise,  the 
divine  right  of  our  kingship  ;  our  warrant  for  wielding  the  scep- 
tre of  dominion.  But  with  all  this,  man  was  mutable — liable  to 
change ;  for  his  will  was  free,  and  no  will  is  immutable  unless 
sovereign  and  irresistible ;  for  the  lesser  must  bend  when  met  by 
the  greater.  Hence,  God  alone  is  unchangeable.  TJiis  mutabili- 
ty is  also  recognised  by  the  Father  in  his  commands  to  man  "to 
have  dominion,"  and  to  refrain  from  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  These  commands  recognise  the 
power  to  obey  or  disobey,  to  exercise  autliority  or  to  refuse  its 
exercise,  to  eat  of  the  fruit  or  to-ftbstain  therefrom.  If  he  could 
do  these  things,  he  must  have  been  capable  of  change.  Thus 
moulded,  man  became  at  once  the  representative  of  humanity 
and  of  the  Godhead,  invested  Avith  immortal  dignity  and  exer- 
cising godlike  power,  and  burdened  with  the  eternal  interests  of 
his  race.  Strange,  exalted,  responsible,  mutable  creature  !  With 
fear  and  trembling,  let  us  adore  the  God  that  made  us.  "His 
thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  and  his  ways  are  not  our  ways." 
3.  Creation  is  spiritual.  In  this  we  have  the  angels.  And 
these  are  pure ;  serve  God  as  ministering  spirits  to  his  saints, 
and  as  ministers  of  vengeance  to  his  enemies ;  and,  in  the  service 
of  the  upper  sanctuary,  worship  him  with  ascriptions  of  praise, 
of  honor,  and  of  glory.  With  the  voice  of  his  power,  God  called 
them  into  being  to  fulfil  the  sovereign  decrees  of  his  will.  Born 
for  the  skies,  they  are  robed  in  the  spotless  white  of  heaven. 
Stainless  in  purity,  the  immaculate  Father  has  placed  them 
within  a  habitation  where  naught  that  defileth  can  enter ;  and 
the  rich  fruits  upon  which  they  feast,  the  life-giving  waters  of 
which  they  drink,  and  the  effulgent  radiance  of  the  throne  in 
which  they  bask,  preserves  them  bright,  beautiful,  and  holy 
forever.  These  heavenly  messengers  are  sent  out  by  the  Father 
to  "minister  unto  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  To 
the  Christian  whose  heart  is  swelling  with  a  joy  "unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory,"  they  come  with  songs  of  gladness  and  of 
praise ;  and  to  the  weary  pilgrim  whose  path  is  beset  with  diffi- 
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culties  and  dangers,  tribulation  and  anguish,  they  come  with 
whisperings  of  comfort  and  of  hope,  "  bear  him  up  in  their  arms 
lest  at  any  time  he  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone,"  and  with 
hallowed  influences  woo  him  to  the  skies,  where  a  blissful  eter- 
nal communion  with  the  redeemed  shall  be  the  reward  of  his 
faithfulness.  But  to  those  who  disregard  the  calls  of  heaven, 
trample  upon  its  holy  laws,  and  insult  the  majesty  of  the  Father, 
they  come  as  ministers  of  vengeance  to  make  known  the  "  terri- 
ble name  of  the  Lord,"  and  to  execute  upon  them  the  consuming 
judgments  of  his  wrath.  Rebellious  Jerusalem  bowed  under  the 
outstretched  hand  of  the  avenging  angel,  and  returned  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  In  heaven,  which  is  their  home,  with  harps 
attuned  to  celestial  melody,  and  hearts  ravished  with  bliss,  they 
sound  forth  the  praises  of  God,  wliich  swell  with  their  increasing 
joys  until  the  chambers  of  eternity  send  back  the  echo  of  the 
ecstatic  harmony — "  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb." 

These  three — the  material,  the  material  and  spiritual  com- 
bined, and  the  spiritual — comprehend  every  possible  form  of  crea- 
tion; matter  and  spirit  being  the  antipodes,  and  their  combination 
the  medium  between  them.  IIow  simple,  how  complex,  how 
wonderful ! 

Having  thus  given  the  character  of  Creation,  we  shall  consider 
next — 

III.  Why  Creation  should  sustain  such  character. 

1.  Why  should  creation  be  material?  We  answer — it  is  ne- 
cessary to  establish  God's  omnipotence.  Power,  to  be  omnipo- 
tent, must  be  infinite,  sovereign,  and  irresistible.  Unless  infinite, 
there  would  be  objects  to  which  it  did  not  extend ;  unless  sove- 
reign, tlierc  might  be  a  power  above  it;  unless  irresistible,  that 
which  opposed  might  stay  its  exercise.  It  must  stand  alone  in 
its  inapproachable  majesty.  If  spiritual,  it  must  extend  to  and 
operate  upon  that  wdiich  is  not  spiritual ;  else  it  might  be  con- 
cluded tliat  it  could  not  do  so,  and  that  would  destroy  its 
existence.  God  is  a  Spirit.  To  prove  his  omnipotence,  then, 
his  power  must  be  exercised  upon  and  over  not  only  that  which 
is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is   not  spiritual.     But  that  which  is 
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'Lord  of  all,"  and  governs  all  things  absolutely.     And  thus 
governs  his   material  creation.     To  prove  this,   it  must  he 


not  spiritual  is  material.  Therefore,  matter  must  be  created. 
And  this  matter  must,  first,  be  good.  God  is  infinite  in  good- 
ness, without  any  mixture  of  evil.  "0  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord;  for  he  is  good."  Being  without  evil,  then,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  impart  evil  to  his  material  creation ;  for  he  cannot 
impart  that  which  he  has  not.  Hence,  being  free  from  evil, 
matter  must  necessarily  be  good.  Secondly,  it  must  be  com- 
bined in  various  forms  and  different  degrees.  We  learn  this 
from  God's  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  as  a  sovereign.  He 
is 
he 

shown  that  no  part  of  this  creation  can  escape  his  presence  or  his 
power.  Hence,  from  the  atom  we  advance  through  infinite 
variety  of  combinations  and  through  numberless  degrees,  until 
we  reach  the  boundless  universe.  These  combinations  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  teach  us  that  God  is  present  with  every  part  of 
liis  material  creation,  and  in  the  laws  which  govern  in  each  we 
see  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  power.  Without  them,  we 
might  question  his  presence  and  his  power  to  form,  establish, 
and  govern  either ;  but  with  them  we  feel  that  he  is  in  every 
place,  and  controls  absolutely  and  irresistibly.  The  earth  spreads 
before  us  its  rich  variety — its  green  woods,  its  rolling  prairies, 
its  carolling  birdsj^  "the  beast  of  the  field,"  the  "fish  of  the 
sea,"  blooming  flowers,  blushing  fruits,  lustreless  clay  and  bril- 
liant diamonds,  because  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  command 
it.  And  from  the  same  cause,  we  have  the  grain  of  sand,  the 
towering  mountain,  the  great  earth,  the  shining  sun,  the  solar 
system,  the  universe  itself,  with  its  peopling  systems  and  worlds, 
and  their  grand  revolutions  through  space.  Thirdly,  it  must 
possess  unity,  individuality,  order,  and  completeness.  And  these 
are  required  by  omnipotence.  This  almighty  power  admits  of 
no  exception  to  its  absolute  sway,  lest  its  existence  be  doubted. 
Were  there  an  exception,  the  exception  might  prove  stronger 
than  the  power,  and  it  would  end.  Only  in  its  triumphant 
exercise  upon  all  things  can  its  supremacy  be  established.  Unity 
Was  given  to  this  matter  to  establish  the  power  of  God  over  it  as 
such.     The  earth  and  the  numberless  lights  that  glitter  above  us- 
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form  one  grand  unity — and,  resting  in  tlie  "hollow  of  his  hand," 
testify  that  God  is  omnipotent.  But  does  his  power  stop  here? 
Can  he  control ' matter  only  in  one  agglomerated  mass?  To 
prove  that  such  is  not  the  case,  this  grand  unity  is  made  up  of 
separate,  distinct,  individual  parts — worlds  revolving  around 
worlds,  system  moving  within  system,  in  obedience  to  the  word 
of  his  power.  Order  reigns  in  every  part  to  prove  the  ability  of 
God  to  establish  it,  and  completeness  belongs  to  the  whole,  lest 
it  be  said  that  God  cannot  perfect  that  which  he  has  begun. 
Thus  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  material  creation,  the  reason 
of  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur,  and  learn  how  "  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  arc  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  v 
power  and  Godhead." 

2.  Why  should  creation  be  material  and  spiritual  combined? 
or,  why  should  man  be  made  ?  It  was  necessary  to  establish 
God's  omnipotence  and  wisdom.  We  have  already  seen  that  his 
material  creation  pays  the  tribute  of  obedience  to  the  word  of  his 
power.  The  opposite  of  this  material  is  the  spiritual.  Without 
the  union  of  these,  the  power  and  the  y/isdom  to  combine  them 
and  then  rule  the  combination,  might  be  questioned.  To  silence 
this  objection  of  scepticism,  infinite  wisdom  has  wonderfully 
adapted  the  material  for  the  receptio|i  of  the  spiritual,  omnipo- 
tence has  compelled  their  union,  and  governs  them  therein ;  and 
man  stands  before  us  a  living  witness,  evincing  the  wisdom  and 
almighty  power  of  the  Father.  Having  been  made,  it  was 
necessary  that  man  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  good  ;  for  God 
his  Creator  is  good.  Secondly,  he  must  be  the  image  of  God. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  not  only  so  as  distinguished  from  matter, 
but  he  is  a  spiritual  intelligence.  That  he  is  such  must  appear 
in  his  creation,  else  tlic  truth  may  he  doubted.  It  cannot  ap- 
pear in  simple  matter,  for  that  is  the  opposite  of  God's  nature, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  created  to  establish  his  omnipotence. 
It  must  therefore  appear  in  his  spiritual  creation.  If,  then, 
there  were  no  spiritual  intelligences,  we  would  have  no  evidence 
that  God  is  such ;  and  to  prove  that  he  is,  they  were  made. 
And  the  possession  of  those  attributes  wdiich  belong  to  God  as  a 
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spiritual  intelligence  can  only  be  establislied  by  their  being  pos- 
sessed in  some  degree  by  his  intelligent  creatures  ;  for  if  one 
were  wanting,  it  might  be  urged  that  it  was  wanting  with  God ; 
and  that  would  be  such  an  invasion  of  the  completeness  and 
perfection  of  his  character  as  would  rob  him  of  his  divinity. 
And  further :  without  this  mysterious  combination  of  the  mate- 
rial and  spiritual,  and  the  stamping  it  v/ith  the  impress  of  the 
divine  perfections,  we  might  question  the  sovereignty  of  God 
over  such  beings.  Hence,  man  was  "made  in  the  image  of  God," 
possessing  intellect,  will,  and  passions,  harmoniously  blended ;  * 
pure  in  heart,  surrounded  with  joys,  divine  in  beauty,  and  of 
holy  completeness.  Thirdly,  to  him  must  be  given  dominion 
over  all  the  earth  and  every  living  thing  thereon.  This  results 
from  his  being  made  "in  the  image  of  God."  God  being  the 
ruler  of  that  Avhich  is  inferior  to  him,  man  must  be  made  the 
ruler  of  that  which  is  inferior  to  him.  Being  the  only  spiritual 
intelligence  upon  the  earth,  he  is  superior  to  it  and  its  creatures; 
and,  therefore,  to  him  was  given  the  dominion  over  them.  Be- 
sides this,  how  forcibly  does  this  investiture  of  man  with  power 
and  dominion  remind  us  of  the  Father's  omnipotence !  How 
inconceivably  august  and  irresistible  that  Being  who  can  dele- 
gate kingly  authority  to  immortal  intelligences  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  his  creation,  and  then  govern  them  and  their 
principalities  by  the  absolute  volitions  of  his  will !  Fourthly,  he 
must  be  mutable.  God's  will  being  absolute  and  uncontrolled, 
freedom  of  will  must  be  delegated  to  man,  else  he  will  not  be  an 
image  of  this  attribute.  Having  freedom  of  will,  man  is  liable 
to  change ;  for  his  will  must  yield  to  that  which  is  stronger 
than  man  himself.  Again,  if  man  were  immutable,  he  Vfould  be 
able  to  withstand  God,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  I  AM  would 
cease.  But  this  cannot  be.  Behold  then,  0  man,  in  thine  own 
mysterious  being,  the  infinite  wisdom,  limitless  power,  immeasu- 
rable goodness,  absolute  perfection,  and  inconceivable  glory  of 
that  Being  who  made  thee ;  and  covering  thyself  with  humility, 
bow  down  with  fear,  and  reverently  adore  his  matchless  name. 

3.  Why  should  creation  be  spiritual  ?  why  should  angels  be 
made  ?    Without  these  purely  spiritual  beings,  God  could  not  be 
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said  to  be  infinite ;  for  his  august  being  would  stop  short  on  the 
confines  of  spirituality ;  nor  omnipotentj  for  the  measuring  of 
his  strength  with  the  "invisible"  would  be  untried;  nor  yet  a 
spirit,  for  the  evidence  thereof  would  be  wanting.  Eut  ever 
jealous  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  willing  to 
make  known  his  glorious  perfections  through  the  testimony  of 
his  works,  he  breathed  the  breath  of  his  power,  and  from  tho 
regions  of  darkness  sprang  legions  of  spirits,  clad  in  light,  to 
testify  of  his  infinity,  his  power,  and  his  spirituahty.  And  first, 
these  are  pure,  for  God  is  pure.  Secondly,  they  serve  him  as 
"ministering  spirits"  to  his  saints,  and  ministers  of  vengeance 
to  his  enemies.  This  is  necessary,  to  show  that  he  commands 
them,  and  to  prove  that  lie  not  only  governs  the  material  and 
spiritual  creations,  each  being  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
other,  but  that  a  connexion  has  been  established  between  the 
two,  that  they  form  one  grand  empire  which  acknowledges  the 
supremacy  of  his  power.  Thirdly,  in  the  service  of  the  upper 
sanctuary,  they  Avorship  him  with  ascriptions  of  praise,  of  honor, 
and  of  glory.  His  sovereignty  requires  this.  Matter  must  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  his  will,  man  must  bow  to  the 
majesty  of  his  divinity,  and  winged  spirits,  basking  in  the  sun- 
light of  heaven,  must  proclaim  him  "  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever  more." 

Thus  we  have  glanced  at  the  work  of  creation :  God's  mag- 
nificent temple  of  the  universe.  We  have  beheld  its  lofty 
proportions,  its  wonderful  symmetry,  the  exactness  and  precision 
in  every  part,  and  the  grand  beauty  of  the  whole.  We  have 
seen  the  flower  blooming  upon  its  pavement,  man  walking  in 
holiness  within  its  courts,  worlds  gleaming  from  its  vaulted  arch, 
and  high  above  all,  angels  rejoicing  in  light.  We  have  seen  the 
wisdom  that  contrived  it,  the  goodness  that  guided  in  its  con- 
struction, the  omnipotence  that  fashioned  it,  the  purity  that 
pervades  it,  and  that  absolute  sovereignty  which  takes  the 
finished  work  in  the  "hollow  of  its  hand"  to  sustain  and  preserve 
it.  With  reverent  awe  let  us  approach  the  altar,  and  lift  up  our 
voices  in  ascriptions  of  praise,  of  majesty,  of  power,  and  of  glory 
to  that  God  "who  docth  all  things  well." 
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TRUTH. 


"What  is  truth?"  This  question  was  asked  by  Pilate  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  when  he  stood  before  him  as  a  prisoner ; 
but  it  was  asked  only  in  derision,  as  he  would  have  asked 
the  same  question  of  any  philosopher  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  adjourned  the  court  and 
retired.  But  little  did  that  proud  representative  of  Rome's 
mighty  power  think  that  he  of  whom  this  question  was  asked 
was  the  embodiment  of  all  truth,  and  that  a  day  would  come 
when  their  relative  positions  would  be  reversed  ;  when  the  judge, 
stripped  of  his  regal  power,  and  without  his  pretorian  guards, 
shall  be  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  the  judge,  attended  by  all 
the  assemblies  of  heaven  as  witnesses. 

But  what  is  truth  ? 

From  time  immemorial  volumes  have  been  written  on  this 
subject;  pens,  tongues,  and  swords,  have  been  and  still  are  called 
into  active  requisition,  while  streams  of  blood  and  tears  have 
been  made  to  flow  round  the  earth,  and  all  to  solve  and  settle 
the  question  of  truth.  And  a  calm  spectator,  contemplating  ouv 
world  and  its  anomalous  condition  from  a  stand-point  on  some 
distant  planet,  might  well  ask,  but  not  in  the  derisive  and  sneer- 
ing tone  of  Pilate,  "What  is  this  thing  called  truth,  about  which 
those  unhappy  mortals  are  filling  the  world  with  commotion, 
violence,  and  blood,  misery,  and  death  ?  What  is  it  that  so  fires 
their  blood,  maddens  their  brains,  embitters  their  pens,  and 
sharpens  their  swords  ?  Is  it  an  incomprehensible  abstraction,  or 
an  idealistic  myth  of  which  they  can  discover  nothing  tangible 
and  real,  or  some  Gorgon  monster,  sent  among  them  to  produce 
mischief  and  misery,  ruin  and  death  ? 

Passing  by  all  metaphysical  disquisitions  and  definitions  of 
truth,  we  respectfully  lay  before  our  readers  what  we  consider 
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truth  to  1be  in  its  simple  and  generic  sense,  whence  it  came, 
and  for  what  end  it  was  given. 

All  truth  is  from  God,  who  is  its  sole,  exclusive  author  and 
dispenser :  a  simple  proposition  that  will  be  denied  by  none  but 
an  infidel  or  an  atheist. 

Our  second  proposition  is,  that  whatever  God  has  made  in 
creation  and  uttered  in  revelation,  is  truth.  The  inspired 
Psalmist  tells  us  in  several  places  that  all  God's  works  are 
wrought  in  truth  and  righteousness  ;  and  the  Redeemer,  praying 
for  his  disciples  to  the  Father,  says,  "Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth." 

^  These  few  quotations,  from  among  the  many  .contained  in  the 
Bible,  we  think  are  sufficient  to  establish  our  second  propo- 
sition, that  all  truth  is  contained  in  the  works  and  in  the  word 
of  God,  at  least  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  and  possess 
in  this  present  state  of  existence. 

Our  third  proposition  is  this :  that  as  all  truth  is  contained  in 
the  works  and  word  of  God,  it  divides  itself  into  two  grand  and 
general  divisions,  moral  and  physical.  We  use  these  two  terms 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  to  avoid  confusion.  Under  the 
term  moral,  we  place  all  religious  truth,  and  under  the  other, 
all  material,  or  natural  and  scientific  truth :  all  of  the  one 
class  is  contained  in  the  works  of  God,  and  all  of  the  other  in 
his  word.  And  will  it  not  appear  on  a. little  reflection  self- 
evident  that  this  twofold  kind  of  truth,  moral  and  physical,  is 
most  wisely  adapted  to  the  twofold  nature  and  condition  of 
man,  the  moral  to  his  moral,  and  the  physical  to  his  physical? 
Do  not  these  two  departments  of  truth — Creation  and  Revela- 
tion— contain  all  and  every  thing  that  man's  tw^o-fold  nature 
requires  ?  And  what  this  twofold  nature  requires,  for  its  preser- 
vation, growth,  expansion,  comfort,  and  welfare,  can  be  found 
no  where  else  but  in  the  store-house  of  Nature,  and  in  the  ampler 
store-house  of  Grace. 

Creation,  with  all  its  abundant  and  diversified  truths,  is 
ample  to  meet  all  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  man's  ma- 
terial existence  here;  and  revelation,  with  all  its  grand  and 
varied  truths,  is  every  w^ay  adapted  to  meet  all  our  moral,  spirit- 
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ual  and  immortal  necessities  and  circumstances.  And  the  proof 
of  the  truth  of  what  Ave  affirm  of  nature,  is  apparent  to  all 
intelligent  minds  in  general,  and  to  the  man  of  science  and 
philosophy  in  particular,  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  abundant 
and  inexhaustible  store-house  of  nature  is  derived  whatever  is 
necessary  for,  and  administers  to,  the  preservation,  the  welfare, 
the  comfort  of  life,  animal  life,  for  the  daily  increasing  necessa- 
ries of  life — for  its  enjoyments,  for  its  refinement,  adornment, 
and  even  for  the  constantly  increasing  luxuries  of  life,  which,  in 

r  process  of  time  and  with  the  social  improvement  of  society,  become 
necessaries  of  life.  And  let  it  be  well  noted  and  remembered, 
that  all  these  things,  these  supplies  from  nature,  still  increase  in 
quantity  and  quality,  with  the  continually  increasing  demand ; 
all  come  from  the  volume  of  nature,  God's  first  i;evelation  and 
manifestation  of  himself  to  man,  and  which,  like  himself,  is  the 
same  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  will  be  the  same  until  it  is 
no  longer  needed  for  the  end  for  which  it  was  given.  And  this 
is  the  divine  order  in  the  truth  and  works  of  God :  the  physical 
or  material  and  temporal  first,  then  the  moral,  spiritual,  and 
immortal  after.  And  in  the  work  of  creation,  God  saw  from  the 
beginning,  and  furnished  from  the  beginning,  whatever  man 
and  all  the  generations  of  men,  would  need  for  their  physical 
existence  and  well-being,  down  to  the  last  hour  of  recorded 
time ;  and  not  only  for  man^  but  for  all  of  the  inferior  orders  of 

'  animated  beings  on  earth  that  live  and  will  live.  Nor  do  we 
believe  there  is  a  single  natural  evil  or  disease  in  this  world, 
present  or  to  come,  for  which  God  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness 
has  not  furnished  a  remedy,  which  tin>e,  science,  and  skill  will 
discover,  death  only  excepted.  And  temporal  death  is  only  an 
evil  to  the  wicked ;  but  to  the  righteous,  it  is  the  greatest 
boon,  next  to  the  gift  of  God,  eternal  life  through  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  is  even  necessary  to  place  us  in  the  full  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  that.  And  all  the  truth  Ave  have  yet  discovered 
and  extracted  from  this  volume  of  nature,  we  apprehend  is 
but  a  small  fractional  part  of  what  remains  unknown.  But  we 
do  know  that  all  we  have  drawn  from  nature  and  subjected  to 
our  control  and  use,  tends  to  improve  and  ameliorate  human  life. 
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and  multiply  and  extend  human  comfoi^t  and  happiness ;  and 
this  will  continue  to  increase  in  an  increasing  ratio,  and  the 
increase  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  moral  and  physical 
truth,  God's  two  agents,  are  united  and  blended  together. 
How  far  moral  agencies  will  overcome  and  remove  the  physical 
disabilities  from  our  world,  is  a  question  of  time ;  barren  deserts 
and  inhospitable  wilds  now  dangerous  and  fatal  to  human  life, 
under  the  combined  power  and  operation  of  moral  and  scientific 
truth,  may  be  made  to  smile  and  bloom  as  the  garden  of  God  \ 
for  it  is  by  truth  alone  that  God  will  redeem  the  world  from  its 
moral  and  physical  evils  and  disabilities.  This  is  his  single  om- 
nipotent agent. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  power  of  material  truth  to  ac- 
complish the  end  for  which  it  has  been  given,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  other  department  of  truth,  the  revelation  of  God 
contained  in  the  Bible.  It  might  surely,  with  safety,  be  assumed 
as  true,  without  proof  or  argument,  that  God,  having  given  to 
p[ian  a  double  or  twofold  nature,  the  one  greatly  inferior  to  the 
other,  and  having  abundantly  supplied  the  inferior  with  every 
thing  necessary  to  preserve  its  existence  and  raise  it  to  the 
highest  condition  of  its  susceptibility,  would  not  overlook  the 
superior  nature,  but  would  provide  all  things  necessary  for  the 
welfare,  expansion,  and  improvement  to  the  highest  degree  of  its 
susceptibility.  And  if  this  is  not  as  apparent  to  all,  and  as 
readily  admitted  by  all,  as  is  the  truth  of  the  other,  it  is  only 
because  man  overlooks  and  disregards  his  higher,  nobler,  and 
immortal  nature ;  and  just  in  such  proportion  does  he  overlook 
and  disregard  the  means  furnished  for  its  welfare  and  happiness, 
as  well  as  the  end  those  means  would  secure. 

We  believe  there  is  not  a  material  want  that  man's  natural 
condition  requires,  nor  a  natural  evil  or  disease  that  demands 
healing  and  removal,  but  can  be  found  and  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  of  natural  truth.  And  we  as  firmly  believe  and  as  con- 
fidently affirm,  that  there  is  not  a  moral  evil,  or  disease,  or  w^ant, 
in  the  moral  world,  but  has  its  appropriate  remedy  in  this  single 
volume  of  God's  moral  truth,  which  is  just  as  specifically  and  as 
fully  adapted  to  our  moral  condition  and  circumstances  as  is  the 
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department  of  nature  to  our  material.  Surely  the  declaration, 
"Where  sin  hath  abounded,  grace  hath  much  more  abounded,"  is 
proof  enough  of  this.  The  object  of  grace  is  to  destroy  sin,  and 
remove  the  evils  sin  has  wrought.  But  how  does  grace  act? 
It  acts  by  truth,  or  by  its  own  internal  and  omnipotent  power ; 
for .  grace  is  truth,  and  truth  is  grace. 

It  is  not  only  of  the  highest  importance  that  man  should 
attend  chiefly  to  securing  his  moral,  spiritual,  and  immortal 
welfare,  but  there  is  an  additional  reason  and  consideration 
worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  that  the  facilities  for  securing  the  moral 
end  of  his  creation  are  so/much  greater  than  those  for  securing 
the  other,  our  material  and  temporal  interest  and  happiness. 
Here  sin,  and  the  cause  of  sin,  have  surrounded  the  latter  with 
many  difhculties  and  obstacles  that  render  the  acquisition  of 
its  life-giving,  life-sustaining,  and  life-comforting  truths  toil- 
some, dangerous,  and  uncertain,  whether  it  is  in  the  lowly  toil 
for  bread,  clothing,  and  shelter,  or  in  the  higher  pursuits  of 
literature,  science,  fame,  and  renown,  political  or  military. 
What  toil,  what  watchfulness,  what  weariness,  what  fears,  anxie- 
ties and  perplexities ;  and  how  often,  after  all,  do  these  things 
end  in  failure  and  disappointment  ?  Eut,  with  respect  to  the 
other,  none  of  these  things  exist  to  obstruct  the  way  to  its  en- 
riching, life-giving,  and  soul-saving  truths.  Its  doors  stand  open 
night  and  day,  and  all  arc  invited  to  enter,  rest,  refresh,  and 
enrich  themselves  with  its  imperishable  truths,  and  come  again 
or  remain  welcome  guests  forever.  ^ 

In  the  department  of  nature,  God  in  the  beginning  created 
whatever  is  necessary  for  man's  material  existence,  preservation, 
comfort,  and  happiness,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  earthly 
sojourn  in  time ;  and  from  that  original  stock,  has  come  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  material  welfare  and  support  of  man, 
and  will  continue  to  come  through  all  succeeding  generations, 
ages,  and  decades  of  ages,  till  the  end  of  time,  let  the  increasing 
demands  be  what  they  may,  in  quantity  and  quahty.  Nature 
honors  every  draft  that  is  justly  and  honestly  presented  to  her. 
How  truly  wonderful  is  this ;  how  far  it  surpasses  all  human 
understanding  !     A  political  economist  would  say  that  one  gen- 
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eration  of  men  and  animals,  beasts  and  birds,  would  consume 
all  the  original  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  for  every  succeeding 
generation,  a  new  creation  of  materials  for  the  support  of  life 
would  be  necessary.  But  this  is  not  so ;  from  the  original  stock 
comes  all,  and  will  continue  to  come,  whatever  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  thousand  generations  of  men  and  all  the  orders  of 
inferior  animal  life.  Nothing  really  dies,  nothing  originally  new 
is  created,  but  all  is  change  and  interchange,  self-reproducing 
and  extending.  And  the  miraculous  feeding  of  thousands  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes  is  a  proof  and  illustration  of  this.  The 
one  was  done  by  the  immediate  power  of  God ;  the  other  by 
the  established  laws  and  agencies  of  nature.  IIow  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  0  Lord !  "Oh  tliat  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  !" 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  department  of  truth — this 
sacred,  solitary  volume  of  eternal  truth,  the  sport  and  ridi- 
cule of  fools  and  infidels,  and  neglected  by  millions.  Here 
every  thing  that  man's  moral,  spiritual,  and  immortal  nature 
requires,  is  furnished.  Grace  inexhaustible ;  grace  free  and  full ; 
grace  commensurate  with  man's  immortality  in  ample  abundance, 
and  furnished  before  time  began,  .before  this  earth  and  these 
heavens  were  made.  And  draw  from  its  life-giving  and  life- 
preserving  fountains  as  much  and  as  oft  as  we  may,  like  the 
department  of  nature,  there  is  no  diminution  :  the  barrel  of  meal 
and  the  cruse  of  oil  are  still  full.  As  in  nature,  no  new  dew- 
drop,  no  new,  original  rain-drop,  no  original  particle  of  matter 
has  been  added  to  the  creation,  so  in  grace ;  here,  as  in  the 
other,  is  a  sufficiency  for  all,  and  for  ever.  And  in  both  all  is 
still  fresh  and  new ;  time  cannot  impair,  age  cannot  enfeeble, 
nor  use  exhaust.  And  that  blood  that  crimsoned  the  cross  and 
Calvary's  hill,  though  small  as  respects  the  quantity, — but 
how  transcendently  precious  in  quality ! — though  it  has  washed 
away  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  millions,  is  not  a  drop  less,  nor 
is  it  less  efficient  to  wash  away  the  pollution  and  guilt,  of  millions 
more.  Oh  that  men,  for  whom  it  was  shed,  Avould  but  see  and 
feel  their  need  of  it.     As  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  when  smit- 
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ten  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  poured  out  its  gushing,  cooling,  and 
vivifying  stream  that  followed  the  Israelites  in  all  their  march- 
ings and  counter-marchings  through  the  wilderness,  so  follows 
us  that  living'water,  the  blood  of  Christ,  of  which  if  a  man 
drink,  he  will  thirst  no  more. 

And  now,  if  what  has^  been  stated  is  true  in  reference  to  what 
truth  is,  it  follows  as  a  most  legitimate  conclusion,  that  man's 
first  duty,  highest  privilege,  and  dearest  interest,  combined  in 
one,  is  the  study  and  pursuit  of  truth  alone ;  for  it  is  the  means 
God  has  given  us  to  secure  our  happiness  in  time  and  eternity. 
Physical  truth,  in  connexion  with  moral  truth,  will  secure  our 
highest  earthly  happiness ;  and  the  other,  the  grace  of  God,  can 
alone  secure  our  eternal  felicity.  Each  has  its  specific  depart- 
ment, and  though  these  departments  are  diiferent,  as  their 
natures  diff'er,  their  objective  point  is  the  same.  That  point  is 
man's  welfare,  diff'ering  only  in  degree  and  duration.  Both- act 
in  harmony  to  secure  the  same  end,  God's  glory  and  man's  good. 
They  are  both  from  God,  and  speak  the  language  and  sentiments 
of  God.  Look  not  to  me,  says  the  voice  of  nature,  for  immor- 
tality, for  that  is  not  mine  to  give ;  enter  not  my  temples  for 
pardon,  and  justification,  and  fitness  for  heaven,  for  these  are 
not  mine  to  bestow  upon  fallen  humanity ;  I  myself  am  tainted 
with  that  which  has  tainted  you ;  T  myself  need  regeneration 
in  all  my  system ;  I  too  am  groaning  to  be  delivered  from  the 
same  body  of  death  which  you  carry.  Look  to  my  elder,  my 
superior  sister ;  she  alone  can  relieve,  save,  and  bless.  And  the 
voice  of  grace  says  the  same.  Each  system  has  its  work  to  do, 
and  a  perfect  work  it  will  be  when  finished.  But  they  must  be 
embraced  and  obeyed;  otherwise,  omnipotent  though  they  be, 
they  will  be  inoverative.  Hence  they  must  first  be  known,  then 
embraced,  or  received  by  faith.  In  every  thing  knowledge  is 
the  starting  po^t,  and  first  step  to  success ;  hence  the  paramount 
importance  of  education. 

All  truth  is  from  God,  and  knowledge  we  define  to  be  truth 
discovered ;  truth  discovered  is  alone  worthy  nre  name  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  any  information,  intelligence,  or  education,  that  has 
not  truth  for  its  foundation,  is  not  only  valueless,  but  may  be 
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positively  pernicious.  And  this  definition  agrees  with  the  term 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Bible.  Solomon  tells  us,  "  that  for  the  soul 
to  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good."  Here  he  evidently  means 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  or  truth  discovered.  •And  says  the 
Redeemer  to  the  Jews  who  believed  on  him,  "If  ye  continue 
in  my  word — my  teaching — then  ye  shall  know — discover — the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  And  again,  "To  know 
the  only  true  God.  and  Jesus  Christ,  is  life  eternal."  Her6, 
certainly,  something  more  than  a  historical,  or  even  intellectual 
understanding,  is  meant;  it  is  to  possess  a  spiritual  union  and 
communion  with  God  and  Christ ;  for  this  appears  to  be  the 
scriptural  idea  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  Bible;  to  hold,  to 
possess,  and  to  enjoy.  Knowledge,  then,  is  truth  discovered ; 
wisdom  is  truth  embraced,  atid  in  this  respect  does  she  differ 
from  knowledge;  and  happiness  is  the  final  result,  the  very  end 
for  which  truth  has  been  given  to  us. 

And  now,  it  will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
amount  of  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness  possessed  in  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come,  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
truth  of  all  kinds  discovered  and  embraced.  And  if  this  be  true, 
the  converse  of  all  this  will  be  equally  true,  both  in  principle 
and  in  fact.  Ignorance  is  truth  unknown,  and  error  is  truth 
rejected,  while  folly  is  error  embraced,  and  misery  is  the  inevi- 
table end.  God  has  established  these  things  by  an  eterftal  and 
immutable  decree,  and  men  and  devils  cannot  destroy  it.  Igno- 
rance is  the  absence  of  knowledge,  error  the  absence  of  truth,  and 
folly  the  absence  of  wisdom,  as  darkness  is  the  absence  of  light ; 
and  the  evils  resulting  from  these  will  be  as  great  as  the  good 
resulting  from  the  opposite  qualities,  and  in  removing  these  evils 
and  the  causes  that  produce  them,  man  is  made  an  honored  co- 
worker with  God. 

In  proportion  as  truth  of  all  kinds  is  known  and  embraced,  in 
such  proportion  will  men  and  nations  be  wiser  and  happier.  .  As 
truth  prevails,  peace  and  righteousness  will  prevail,  and  sorrow 
and  suffering  will  disappear  from  the  world.  And  when  the  last 
truth  in  nature,  with  the  last  truth  in  grace,  is  discovered  and 
fully  embraced,  fully  obeyed,  then  will  come  that  happy  period, 
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long  ago  foretold,  in  which  ''  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  God's  holy  mountain,  (the  earth,)  for  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."  And  what  is  this 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  but  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the 
Lord,  moral  and  physical  ?  And  what  is  the  history  of  our 
world,  but  the  history  of  God's  providence,  the  interminable 
history  of  the  warfare  between  truth  and  error,  the  latter  of 
which  the  Redeemer  will  destroy  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming, 
the  full  development  of  his  truth.  And  from  the  foregoing  pre- 
mises and  deductions,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  so  much 
evil  and  misery  abound  in  the  world.  Nor  is  it  because  there  is 
no  balm  in  Gilead  and  no  physician  there,  that  God  asks  why 
the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  his  people  is  not  healed.  But  it  is 
because  that  physician  is  not  called  upon,  and  that  balm  that 
can  heal  every  wound  ^and  cure  every  disease,  is  not  applied. 
God  has  furnished  an  ample  remedy  for  all  our  wants,  sufferings, 
and  woes,  and  if  men  in  their  pride  and  unbelief  will  not  accept 
of  this,  they  shall  die ;  and  any  expedients  and  remedies  they 
may  substitute,  God  will  wither  and  destroy  with  his  curse  and 
wrath.  Science  and  religion  must  embrace,  and  join  hand  in 
hand,  and  work  together  for  man's  good.  God  is  the  author  of 
both,  and  for  our  welfare  and  happiness  they  were  instituted, 
and  from  the  beginning  joined  together,  but  man  has  put  them 
asunder.  And  though  science,  so  called,  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation,  for  many  a  happy  soul  has  entered  heaven  that  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  the  word,  yet  God  made  them  to  be  helps 
meet  for.. each  other;  they  confirm  and  beautifully  illustrate  the 
truth  of  each  other,  both  proclaiming  their  Author  to  be  divine. 
The  sceptic,  Avho  professes  to  be  the  worshipper  of  nature,  can 
see  nothing  desirable  and  beautiful  in  grace,  where  all  is  beau- 
tiful and  desirable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  devotee  of  the 
Bible  can  see  nothing  in  nature,  apart  from  its  external  beauties, 
its  fruits  and  its  flowers,  worthy  of  his  attention  and  admira- 
tion ;  while  its  mighty  laws,  its  sublime  grandeur,  its  sublime  and 
profound  mysteries,  are  unknown  to  him.  The  former  rejects 
the  Bible  because  of  its  mysteries,  not  considering,  perhaps 
not  knowing,  that  there  are  in  nature  mysteries  whose  awful 
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depths  no  philosopher  has  ever  yet  sounded,  and  to  whose  suhhmi- 
ties  no  mind  has  ever  yet  ascended ;  forgetting  that  there  are 
awful  truths  in  both  -vyhich  lie,  and  may  forever  lie,  beyond  the 
soaring  wings  of  science  and  the  boldest  deductions  of  reason ; 
some  things  in  both  which  are,  and  may  forever  be,  the  exclusive 
objects  of  the  department  of  faith  alone. 

The  sceptic  objects  to  revelation,  that  it  contains  some  things 
that  are  contrary  to  the  demonstrations  and  conclusions  of 
science  and  the  deductions  of  reason.  We  first  ask  him,  has 
science  reached  her  ultimate  limits  and  boundaries  on  which 
is  inscribed  a  placard,  "  Thus  far  only  can  you  go,  and  no 
farther";  and  to  reason,  "Your  deductions  are  forever  finish- 
ed?" In  the  second  place,  we  ask  him,  if  he  finds  nothing 
in  nature  or  in  her  laws  presenting  a  similar  contradiction? 
How  does  he  account  for  a  well-known  fact,  well-known  to 
science  at  least,  that  when  heat  descends  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature, a  few  degrees  above  the  point  of  congelation,  a  com- 
plet-e  reversion,  or  contradiction,  to  use  his  own  term,  takes 
place  in  the  caloric  and  frigorific  elements  ?  The  law  of  nature  is 
reversed ;  the  expanding  power  of  heat  and  the  contracting 
power  of  cold  mutually  change  places,  and  the  water  now  ex- 
pands as  it  freezes.  And  but  for  this  anomaly  in  nature,  ordered 
by  the  wise  and  benevolent  Author  of  nature,  in  all  regions 
where  water  freezes,  long  ere  this  time  all  lakes  and  rivers  there 
would  be  consolidated  masses  of  ice.  Again,  he  ridicules  the 
idea  of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  gross  sinners,  into  saints,  and 
the  vile  and  impure  into  pure  and  virtuous  beings,  by  some  mys- 
terious and  invisible  process,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and 
respecting  which  science  and  reason  can  inform  him  nothing. 
But  let  us  ask  him  if  nature  can  not  teach  him  something 
concerning  this,  something  similar  to  this,  something  quite  as 
mysterious  as  this,  such  as  the  change  or  conversion  of  a  loath- 
some and  noxious  worm  into  a  beautiful  and  harmless  butterfly ; 
the  conversion  of  a  little  acorn  into  a  magnificent  oak,  that  can 
resist  the  storm  and  vicissitudes  of  a  thousand  years;  and  the  con- 
version of  an  unsightly  root,  that  has  no  form  or  comeliness,  or  an 
insignificant  seed,  worthless  as  the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  into  a  bril- 
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liant  and  aromatic  flower,  fit  to  adorn  the  brow  of  imperial  beau- 
ty ?  Again,  the  sceptic  cannot  understand  how  man's  free  agency 
and  responsibility  can  agree  with  God's  absolute  sovereignty  and 
decrees  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  affirms  most  boldly  that  the 
idea  is  self-contradictory,  and  therefore  both  cannot  be  true. 
But  he  does  not  consider  that  he  knows  a  similar  truth  in  nature, 
which  to  the  uninitiated  in  science  appears  equally  unreasonable 
and  self-contradictory ;  which  is,  that  the  stability,  regularity, 
and  harmonious  movements  of  the  countless  millions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  that  roll  through  space  in  apparently  opposing  and 
clashing  orbits,  owe  all  their  unity,  stability,  order,  and  har- 
mony to  two  diametrically  opposing  forces  acting  upon  them  all; 
which  by  impinging  upon  them  at  a  peculiar  angle  of  incidence, 
impart  to  t'hem  that  regular  and  harmonious  motion  which  has 
preserved  them  in  their  respective  orbits  since  the  hour  of  their 
creation.  "0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works!  in  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all!"  "How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

We  do  not  know  a  single  objection  that  is  hurled  by  the  infidel 
against  revelation  that  is  not  as  applicable  to  nature,  nor  a 
single  truth  that  has  not  its  corresponding  one  in  the  former, 
nor  a  mystery  in  the  former  thatjias  not  its  analogy  in  the  other. 
And  the  fact  is,  the  more  we  study  both,  with  a  sincere  love  of 
truth  and  desire  for  it,  the  stronger  will  be  our  conviction  that 
God  alone  could  be  the  author  of  both.  And  while  the  student 
of  nature  rejects  the  Bible,  the  student  of  the  latter  too  little 
studies  the  former.  Even  at  this  time,  how  little  do  we  know 
of  the  vast  truths  contained  in  both !  This  should  teach  us 
humility,  and  stimulate  us  to  greater  diligence  in  the  study  of 
all  truth.  And  yet,  there  are  some  who  think  and  affirm  that 
the  Bible  has  been  so  thoroughly  explored  and  searched  that 
nothing  more  can  be  discovered  in  its  sacred  pages.  Those  "vvho 
thus  speak,  know  but  little  of  the  Bible,  less  of  God,  and  still  less 
of  themselves.  As  well  might  the  embryo  amateur  of  botany  and 
mineralogy,  who  could  analyse  a  single  flower  or  describe  the 
properties  of  quartz,  granite,  or  felspar,  fancy  that  he  had  mas- 
tered the  wonders  of  the  floral  world,  and  explored  the  depths  of 
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the  mineral  and  geological  kingdoms.  But  the  acquisition  of 
true  knowledge  tends  to  show  us  how  little  we  do  really  know,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  do  not  know ;  and  this  produces  two 
happy  results  in  a  well  balanced  mind — profound  reverence  for 
God,  and  greater  humility  in  ourselves. 

While  we  believe  that  all  truth  necessary  for  man's  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  and  happiness  was  created  or  furnished  from 
the  beginning,  and  laid  up  in  their  respective  store-houses,  yet 
it  seems  from  the  history  of  the  world,  that  God  issues  it  out  to 
us  just  as  man's  increasing  wants  and  circumstances  require 
it;  when  the  time  has  come,  "the  fulness  of  time,"  then  come 
the  necessary  truths  in  nature ;  they  come  in  those  discoveries 
and  inventions  so  necessar}''  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  man, 
society,  and  the  world.  And  is  not  this  equally  true  in  refer- 
ence to  the  other  great  department  of  truth  ?  Does  not  history 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  both  ?  God  has  not,  and  docs  not  pour 
out  upon  us  his  treasured  blessings,  treasured  from  eternity,  at 
once ;  this  would  be  too  much  for  man  to  receive,  and  too  much 
to  enjoy;  our  appreciation  of  them  would  be  inversely  to  their 
abundance,  and  our  capacity  for  enjoying  them  would  be  inverse- 
ly to  their  quality.  Tho  feeliiir/  oi  ivant  is  necessary  to  a  proper 
appreciation  ;  and  destitution  and  suffering  necessary  to  the  true 
appreciation  of  possession,  enjoyment,  and  happiness.  Thou- 
sands of  years  rolled  on  in  darkness  over  this  sin-smitten  world 
before  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  shone  upon  it ;  and  thousands 
more  may  intervene  before  the  Sun  of  righteousness  ascends  to 
his  millennial  noon-tide  splendor.  All  we  can  say  in  refer- 
ence'to  this  is,  "Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy 
sight." 

Our  duty  is  to  believe  and  trust,  wait  and  adore.  How  long 
a  time  does  it  take  for  one  important  truth,  physical  or  moral, 
to  establish  itself  firmly  in  the  world ;  and  in  proportion  to  its 
importance  is  the  protracted  period  to  its  final  establishment, 
and  the  opposition  it  encounters  is  equal  to  its  value  and  its 
excellence.  And  hence,  from  the  time  of  King  David  to  the 
present  hour,  God's  people  are  still  exclaiming,  "  How  long,  O 
Lord,  how  long  ?" 
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Man  is,  of  all  animals  in  this  world,  the  most  impotent ;  he 
sees  how  much  is  to  be  done  that  should  be  done,  and  how  little 
is  done.  Short  is  our  period  of  useful  activity  and  labor  here ; 
a  score  or  two  of  years  at  most  are  all  that  are  allowed  to  us 
for  usefulness  ;  hence  our  impotence.  But  we  should  remember 
that  God  has  the  ceaseless  ages  of  eternity  in  which  to  perform 
his  work,  and  that  a  thousand  years  or  ten  thousand  are  to  him 
less  than  a  day  is  to  us.  Nor  can  we  hasten  his  purposes  by 
our  impatience,  nor  prevent  them  by  opposition. 

One  reason  why  truth  often  fails  of  success — and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  gospel  truth — is  the  absence  from  it  of  the 
spmt  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  the  Author  of  truth.  Truth  must 
be  taught  and  practised  in  the  spirit  of  love.  An  orthodox  head 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  orthodox  heart.  When  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  history  furnishes  us  with  many  such  instances,  truth 
becomes  the  cause  of  much  evil.  If  Satan  can  hold  possession 
of  the  heart,  he  is  willing  to  compromise  and  let  the  head  be  the 
depository  of  some  or  of  much  truth.  He  knows  that  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life ;  and  we  know  that  truth  may 
be,  and  often  is  held  in  unrighteousness.  And  an  orthodox  head 
is  no  match  for  him  in  the  heart ;  the  omnipotent.  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  is  alone  a  match,  and  more  than  a  match  to  expel  him 
from  that  citadel  of  life.  It  is  sad  and  painful  to  consider 
how  much  evil  is  done  in  the  names  of  the  two  dearest  words  in 
our  language — religion  and  liberty  1  What  crimes  are  commit- 
ted in  their  names  !  Reader,  pause,  consider,  and  reflect ;  re- 
member that  human  sacrifices  have  been  offered  to  the  God  of 
heaven  in  Christian  lands  and  by  Christian  hands,  so  called. 
And  this  will  serve  as  a  solution  of  a  strange  declaration  of  our 
Saviour  to  his  disciples,  when  he  tells  them,  "  Think  not  that  I 
am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword ;  for  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father,  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of 
his  own  liousehold ;"  and  again,  "he  that  killeth  you  will  think  he 
doeth  God  service."  How  can  we  reconcile,  asks  the  infidel,  with  a 
triumphant  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  first  quotation  with  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  gospel  which  professes  to  bring  peace,  and  to  breathe 
nothing  but  good  will  to  men  ?  The  answer  is  this :  It  sometimes 
happens,  and  not  unfrequently  in  this  world,  that  the  direct 
intention  of  a  purpose,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  counteracted 
and  defeated  by  its  indirect  consequences,  which  indirect  con- 
sequences are  the  very  opposite  of  the  original  intention.  A 
few  examples  will  fully  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  position.  The 
direct  intention  of  human  legislation  is  to  suppress  and  prevent 
crime ;  but  no  human  ingenuity  can  make  a  law,  or  a  set  of  laws, 
that  wicked  ingenuity  cannot  evade,  and  without  violating  the 
letter  of  the  law ;  hence,  there  is  a  necessity  for  supplemental 
laws  to  meet  those  evasions;  but  these  laws  meet  the  same  fate 
with  the  original  statutes ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  multiplication  of  laws  will  be  the  multiplication  of 
crimes.  And  this  is  not  the  fault  of  law,  but  only  its  misfortune ; 
for  it  requires  a  higher  power  than  law  to  eradicate  tliat  from 
the  heart  of  man  which  is  the  cause  of  all  crime.  Another  case, 
where  the  direct  intentions  were  wicked  and  murderous,  but  were 
defeated  by  their  indirect  consequences  which  were  good,  is  that 
of  the  conduct  of  Joseph's  brethren  towards  himself.  The  measures 
they  adopted  to  defeat  his  dreams,  which  caused  their  envy  and 
hatred,  were  the  very  measures  that,  in  a  line  of  circuitous 
events,  brought  about  the  literal  fulfilment  of  his  dreams,  as  they 
found  in  their  humiliation  and  shame  when  they  bowed  before 
him  to  ask  for  life  and  liberty.  Another  is  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Redeemer  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  They  felt  assured  that, 
by  his  death,  his  doctrines,  which  were  so  offensive  to  them,  would 
disappear,  and  they  would  hear  no  more  of  them  and  him ;  but 
were  ever  direct,  wicked  intentions  so  completely  and  trium- 
phantly counteracted  and  defeated  by  the  indirect  consequences 
which  they  as  little  expected  as  they  doubted  the  complete 
success  of  their  measures  ?  And  in  this  way,  God  defeats  man's 
wicked  purposes ;  he  makes  their  wrath  to  praise  him,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  he  restrains.  And  now,  with  respect  to  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Redeemer's  sayings — in  this,  as  in  other 
passages  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  Bible,  indirect  consequences 
resulting  from  the  gospel,  or  from  its  perversion  and  corruption 
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by  men,  are  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  its  direct  intentions. 
How  strange  to  us  are  the  ways  of  God ;  how  different  from  our 
ways  are  his,  and  his  thoughts  from  our  thoughts !  He  works,  and 
makes  angels  and  men  and  the  elements  to  do  his  will ;  and  men 
often  are  doing  his  will  when  they  know  it  not,  and  would  not  if 
they  knew  it.  "^ 

Another  truth  is,  that  to  God  nothing  is  little  or  insignificant 
that  he  deems  useful,  and  nothing  great  that  does  not  promote- 
his  designs.  And  what  we  might  regard  a  truth  of  little  value, 
he  may  have  clothed  with  an  important  commission. 

A  solitary  ray  of  light  from  some  distant  star  on  the  frontier 
posts  of  the  universe  has  been  travelling  downwards  for  thousands 
of  years,  when  it  is  accosted  by  some  aerial  wanderer  which  says 
to  it,  "Poor  little  ray,  whence  comest  thou,  and  whither  goest? 
Cease  thy  wanderings,  and  return  to  thy  birth-place  and  home." 
'•  Stop  me  not,"  it  replies,  "I  have  been  sent  on  a  mission  by  him 
who  created  me,  and  on  and  on  will  I  go,  till  I  reach  my  goal; 
then  and  there  will  I  stop ;  and  then  and  there  will  I  learn  for- 
what  purpose  I  was  created." 

A  solitary  traveller  among  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, or  the  Andes,  sees  a  little  rill  whose  source  he  could  cover 
with  his  foot,  and  says  to  it,  ''Little  rill,  what  doest  thou  here, 
amid  these  wild  and  solitary  hills,  and  whither  wanderest  thou?" 
"I  am  going  to  make  a  mighty  river  that  will  benefit  the  world." 
"  Ha,  indeed  !  you  look  as  if  you  could  make  a  river  !"  And  on 
he  goes,  meeting  another  and  another,  and  from  all  he  receives 
the  same  answer.  "Why,  how  is  this?"  in  astonishment  he  asks;, 
"all  going  to  form  the  same  river,  and  yet  all  pursuing  the  most 
devious  and  opposite  and  contrary  courses,  you  never  can  unite." 
"We  know  not,"  say  they;  "we  know  that  for  this  end  we 
were  made,  and  His  hand  that  created  us  will  guide  us  to  the 
points  of  conjunction,  and  the  river  will  be  formed ;  we  have; 
nothing  to  do  but  to  flow  on,  and  ask  no  questions,  nor  pause 
on  our  course."  And  on  they  go,  leaping,  singing,  and  laugh- 
ing, winding  and  counter-winding,  until  at  last  all  are  united, 
commingled  and  tossed  in  the 'mighty  flood  of  the  Mississippi,, 
or  the  mightier  flood  of  the  Amazon. 
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And  thus  it  is  with  the  truth  of  God,  and  with  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  providence  too.  How  intricate,  how  devious,  how 
mysterious  in  their  course  and  history  !  How  do  they  disappoint 
our  hopes  and  confound  our  best-laid  plans  and  calculations ; 
now  clear,  bright,  and  sparkling,  and  anon  gliding  from  us,  until 
lost  to  view,  and  again  appearing  suddenly  where  least  expected. 
But  every  truth  has  its  objective  point,  and  every  dispensation 
of  his  providence  has  its  aim  also  ;  and  none  shall  fail,  but  all 
at  last  will  unite  and  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were 
ordained.  And  out  of  gonfusion  will  come  forth  order,  out  of 
discord  harmony,  ^  out  of  darkness  light,  out  of  evil  good,  and 
out  of  deformity  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

But  with  pain  and  sorrow  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  these 
times  of  commotion  and  wild  excitement,  as  well  as  fanatical 
revolution,  there  is  a  sad  decay  of  the  love  of  truth,  evangelical 
and  spiritual  truth.  Infidelity,  hopeless  of  success  in  a  warfare 
of  open  hostility  against  Christianity,  has  changed  its  tactics 
and  its  base  of  operations,  and  ceases  now  to  fight  its  battles  on 
its  original  battle  line.  Assuming,  like  its  author,  the  garments 
of  light  and  truth,  humanity  and  love,  it  now  comes  forward, 
not  only  as  the  greatest  friend  of  man,  but  of  divine  truth.  It 
denies  nothing  directly  that  men  regard  as  sacred,  but  gives  a 
new  and  plausible,  and  to  the  corrupt  heart,  a  fascinating  inter- 
pretation to  truth,  which  meets  with  too  ready  a  reception  among 
men  whose  minds  are  in  possession  of  but  little  spiritual  know- 
ledge, and  in  whose  hearts  is  still  less  of  grace.  They  profess  to 
preach  Christ,  but  not  the  Christ  of  the  Bible;  they  profess  to 
follow  him,  but  so  fiir  from  him,  or  in  paths  so  obhque  and 
circuitous,  that  they  never  sec  him.  And  they  profess  to  be  his 
scholars,  and  in  his  school,  but  if  so,  they  choose  their  own  les- 
sons and  discard  his.  And  from  this  insidious,^ foe  the  Bible  is 
in  more  danger  than  it  ever  was  from  the  open  and  direct 
attacks  of  all  the  hosts  of  infidelity.  Under  the  guise  of 
love  and  reverence  for  the  Bible,  they  seek  its  destruction. 
To '  demonstrate  this  position — just  expunge  from  its  sacred 
pages  all  that  the  Unitarian  and  Socinian  schools  ignore ;  then 
exclude  all  that  the  Universalists.  reject,  next  all  that  the  ex- 
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treme  Arminians  oppose  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  election ; 
then  take  out  all  that  the  Antinomians  repudiate  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility;  and  then  last,-jbut  scarcely  least,  throw  away  from 
the  sacred  oracles  all  that  the  '^  Higher  Law"  men  reject,  who  in 
their  blind  fanaticism  have  abolished  a  divinely-permitted  insti- 
tution, declaring  that  to  be  sinful  and  supremely  wicked  which 
God  approved  in  Israel,  and  Christ  and  his  apostles  sanctioned 
in  the  Church.  Now  strike  out  all  we  have  designated,  and 
how  much  divine  truth  will  be  left  of  the  last  and  only  hope  of 
dying  men  and  a  dying  world?  Surely  there  is  danger  ahead, 
dark  and  fearfully  ominous  ;  while  a  deep  sleep  seems  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  world,  or  a  moral  apathy  in  reference  to  this 
existing  state  of  things. 

We  are  of  those  who  are  more  hopeful  than  fearful,  far  more 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  to  seek  for  a  • 
bright  side,  than  the  dark,  because  we  have  an  abiding  faith  in 
God  and  his  providence,  though  he  surrounds  himself  with  clouds 
and  thick  darkness,  and  turns  his  face  away  from  us  in  anger 
for  a  time.  We  know  he  will  execute  all  his  purposes  and  fulfil 
all  his  decrees  of  judgment,  mercy  and  truth,  and  fill  the  world  with 
righteousness  and  peace.  But  we  cannot  shut  out  the  convic- 
tion that  that  happy  time  is  far  distant ;  and  before  it  comes,  a 
long  period  of  calamity  and  woe,  blood,  and  desolation  will  inter- 
vene. Nor  do  we  believe  that  this  world,  the  material  world,  is 
on  the  eve  of  its  final  catastrophe,  because  there  are  many  im- 
portant prophecies  yet  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  we  cannot  drive  away 
the  impression  that  the  present  political  and  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions of  the  world  arc  approximating,  and  that  rapidly,  to  a 
fearful  crisis,  if  not  dissolution.  These  impressions,  like  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  at  Macbeth's  dinner-table,  '"''ivill  not  down'  at  our 
bidding. 

Wc,  in  this  beautiful  and  sunny  land,  once  the  home  of  ele- 
gance, intelligence,  honor,  hospitality,  and  chivalry,  are  called 
upon  to  suifer  what  has  befallen  few,  if  any  nations,  and  the  end 
docs  not  yet  appear.  Driven  by  a  long  course  of  systematic 
provocations  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  those  rights  guaran- 
teed alike  by  that  great  charter  of  rights,  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  were 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers  ;  but  though  we  submitted,  we 
are  still  vexed  and  harassed  with  insult  upon  insult,  added  to 
injury,  as  though  our  enemies  aimed  at  our  extermination.  But 
let  us  be  patient  and  endure  unto  the  end,  giving  no  cause  of 
offence  to  the  adversary.  God,  for  wise  and  gracious  purposes, 
permits  such  things  to  be.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  history  of  the  world  is  the  continual  history  of  his  will  and 
providence  to  man.  And  men  and  nations,  like  the  great  divine 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  must  be  made  perfect  through  suffering. 
"  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,"  is  his  standing  man 
date.     "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

God  will  safely  sheltei;  under  his  wings  of  mercy  those  wlfo 
trust  in  him,  and  are  true  and  faithful  to  him,  until  these  calam- 
ities are  overpast.  And  out  of  these  present  afflictions,  bless- 
ings large  and  many  in  time  shall  arise,  if  not  to  ourselves,  to 
those  who  will  come  after  us  ;  for  no  one  generation  receives,  nor 
can  receive,  all  of  the  manifold  mercies  of  God ;  and  it  may  be 
our  lot  to  sow  in  sorrow  and  tears  what  will  produce  a  rich 
harvest  for  others  to  reap.  Let  us  not  fret  ourselves  because 
of  the  oppressor  and  evil  doer,  because  in  a  little  while  they  shall 
be  cut  off  suddenly,  and  without  remedy ;  and  though  they  are 
diligently  sought  for,  they  cannot  be  found,  and  the  places  that 
know  them  now  shall  know  them  no  more  liorc  forever.  "  The 
Lord  God  omjiipotent  reigneth."  And  we  do  know  that  it  shall 
be  well  with  the  righteous,  now  and  forever,  but  ill  with  the 
wicked. 
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ARTICLE  IV 


THE  RESURRECTION. 


In  all  the  wide  domain  of  nuture,  there  are  no  phenomena 
corresp(5nding  with  the  mystery  of  the  Resurrection.  The  single 
illustration  of  Scripture,  "  the  grain  of  wheat  which  is  not  quick- 
ened except  it  die,"  is  not  used  to  prove  the  general  doctrine,  as 
will  appear  hereafter. '  It  is  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation,  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  apparently  contradicted 
by  the  established  facts  of  human  science.  The  whole  force  of 
the  startling  argument  of  Paul,  in  his  speech  before  Agrippa, 
is  gathered  from  the  illimitable  power  of  the  Creator.  "  Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  GOD 
should  raise  the  dead?"  All  objections — the  inherent  improba- 
bility of  corruption  putting  on  incorruption ;  the  physical  im- 
possibility of  gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments  that  once 
formed  the  tabernacle  of  the  soul ;  the  direct  contradiction 
betAvixt  the  unbroken  silence  of  the  decaying  tenement,  and  the 
dream  of  its  rehabitation — are  here  answered.  "Who  shall 
limit  the  almighty  powder  of  God?" 

Yet  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  found  in  all  the  creeds 
of  Christendom.  It  is  received  as  fundamental,  although  it  is 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  all  or  any  of  the  so-called 
fundamental  articles  in  evangelical  Confessions.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  body  shall  rise,  because  the  soul 
is  immortal.  K  future  of  rewards  and  punishments  might  exist, 
and  all  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  sure  retributions  of 
eternity  might  be  urged,  if  God  had  never  revealed  this  mystery. 
It  is  true,  that  many  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  future 
life  of  the  body  is  implied,  could  not  be  expounded,  if  all  the 
direct  teachings  upon  the  subject  were  eliminated  from  the  divine  « 
revelation.  But  the  doctrine  itself  is,  so  to  speak,  isolated  from 
all  others.  It  is  believed,  and  must  be  believed,  because  God 
has  so  spoken,  and  it  cannot  be  rejected  except  at  the  soul's 
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peril.  It  is  fundamental  as  an  article  of  faith,  because  every 
word  that  God  hath  spoken  to  man  must  be  received,  believed, 
obeyed,  upon  God's  authority.  But  while  men  can  apprehend 
the  logical  connexion  between  faith  in  the  person  and  work"  of 
Chrijit,  and  the  redemption  of  the  soul,  no  such  conniexion  is 
apparent  in  this  case.  The  exhaustive  argument  of  the  apostle 
j^proceeds  on  this  wise :  "  If  the  (jiead  rise  not,  then  is  Christ  not 
risen ;  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  He 
argues  from  the  less  to  the  greater  ;  but  the  necessity — the 
"needs  be" — is  clearly  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  as  without 
this,  the  work  of  redemption  would  be  incomplete.  How  his 
resurrection  involves  and  secures  the  resurrection  of  his  people,  is 
a  matter  of  positive,  distinct  revelation. 

Therefore,  the  amazing  goodness  of  God  is  specially  manifest- 
ed in  the  revelation  of  this  doctrine  to  man.  Sin  had  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  not  merely  as  the  wages 
of  sin,  but  by  inevitable  necessity  and  independently  of  the 
law's  sanctions.  By  reason  of  the  federal  relation  subsisting 
between  Adam  and  his  race,  all  die  in  him  and  by  reason  of 
the  inherited  poison  of  the  tree  of  death,  all  men  die — natu- 
rally'', physically,  infallibly.  One  of  the  grandest  demonstrations 
of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God  is  here  furnished,  in 
the  perfect  correspondence  between  the  revealed  penalty  of  an 
absolute  law,  and  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequence  of 
disobedience.  And  also  one  of  the  grandest  demonstrations 
of  his  abounding  mercy  is  here  presented,  in  the  revelation 
of  a  literal  tree  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  restored  paradise 
of  God.  All  his  works  are  complete  and  orderly.  And  when 
the  great  army  of  the  redeemed  shall  be  allowed  to  review 
the  wonderful  history  of  redemption,  it  is  possible  that  the 
accurate  connexion  between  cause  and  consequence — the  stately 
niarcli  of  events,  and  their  unerring  sequences,  all  corresponding 
with  the  glorious  perfection  of  his  attributes — will  be  their  most 
attractive  study  throughout  the  endless  cycles.  "  Which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into !" 

The  argument  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians, 
applies  to  the  resurrection^  Christ  and  his  people,  and,  except 
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in  one  brief  sentence,  does  not  refer  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  at  all.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  The  antithesis- ip  perfect.  As  the  children  of  the 
first  Adam  inherit  death,  so  the  children  of  the  second  Adam 
inherit  life.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  of 
humanity,  elsewhere  revealed,  does  not  connect  the  raising  of 
the  wicked  dead  with  the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.  No 
evangelical  creed  has  ever  contained  a  hint  that  these  also  should 
not  arise ;  and  the  Bible  not  only  expressly  declares  that  they 
shall,  but  also  expressly  distinguishes  their  rising  from  that  of 
the  children  of  God. 

I.  What  then  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ? 

1.  There  are  two  theories  in  the  world,  both  of  which  have  been 
born  in  the  Church.  For  the  dreams  of  the  ancient  heathen 
sages  touching  the  future  existence  of  man,  do  not  reach  to  this 
point  at  all.  Out  of  God's  positive  revelation,  which  does  little 
more  than  announce  the  doctrine,  there  have  arisen  gross  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  and  manner  of  this  mysterious  change  await- 
ing all  the  sons  of  Adam.  Some  have  held  and  still  hold  the 
theory  that  the  identical  collection  of  atoms  that  is  left  when  the 
soul  departs,  shall  be  reinhabited  when  the  soul  returns.  But 
the  mass  of  decaying  matter,  which  begins  to  fall  into  fragments 
even  before  it  is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  the  charnel-house, 
cannot  again  stand  upon  the  earth  in  the  same  aggregation  of 
elements.  The  rank  grass  that  clothes  the  battle-field,  owes  its 
vigorous  growth  to  the  fertilizing  ingredients  which  lie,  scarcely 
concealed  from  human  sight,  beneath  the  surface.  The  flesh  and 
blood  and  bones  belonging  to  thousands  of  immortal  souls, — the 
bodies  of  the  armies  that  contended  for  the  mastery  upon  that 
fatal  field, — have  ministered  of  their  substance  to  the  product  of 
that  luxuriant  vegetation.  And  the  cattle 'that  fatten  there, 
become  in  turn  the  food  of  other  men.  No  fact  in  the  exact 
sciences  is  more  clearly  established  and  demonstrable  than  that 
the  food  of  all  the  animal  creation  is  chemically  or  mechanically 
assimilated  with  the  living  organisms.  It  is  consequently  posi- 
tively certain  that  the  constituent  elements  of  one  living  body, 
have  over  and  over   again  been   made    up,    in  part,  from   the 
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constituent  elements  of  another.  Tne  cannibal  tribes  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  will  be  as  really  raised  from  the  dead  as  the 
refined  races  of  other  cHmes.  The  identity  of  the  immortal 
who  shall  rise  in  the  last  day,  cannot  therefore  depend  upon  the 
collection  and  concretion  of  the  scattered  elements  which  formed 
his  body  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  There  are  multitudes  of  cases 
in  which  this  will  be  simply  impossible,  as  the  identical  constitu- 
ents of  one  body  can  also  be  the  identical  constituents  of  another. 

2.  In  opposition  to  this  theory,  which  is  thus  easily  disproved, 
there  have  arisen  many  and  various  expositions,  too  ethereal  and 
attenuated  for  the  faith  of  humanity  to  fix  upon  them.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  state  them  intelligently.  Indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  safe  to  assert  that  no  formal  statement  of  any  authority 
has  ever  appeared  on  the  spiritual  side  of  this  subject.  It  is  a 
system  of  negations.  The  soul  is  not  matter,  and  to  those  Avho 
shall  arise  to  participate  in  the  joys  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  shall  be  the  constituents  of  their  spiritual 
bodies.  To  those  who  shall  arise  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt, the  possession  or  absence  of  a  sensuous  organism  will 
make  but  little  difference  in  the  horrors  of  their  doom.  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom,  therefore,  flesh  and  blyod 
shall  not  arise  from  the  grave.  It  is  not  well  to  be  wise  above 
that  which  is  written,  and  as  next  to  notliing  is  written  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  resurrection,  it  is  safer  to  indulge  in  no 
speculations  upon  the  subject.  The  happiness  of  the  immaterial 
immortal  spirit  will  consist  in  its  communion  with  the  Father  of 
spirits,  and  no  provision  is  made  in  Scripture  for  the  employment 
of  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  body.  This  appears  to  be  the  sum 
of  the  vague  and  shadowy  theories  in  favor  at  the  intensely 
spiritual  extreme  of  the  Church. 

3.  But  inductions  from  positive  revelations  are  allowable,  and 
it  is  revealed  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the  immortal  part  of  him. 
How  it  became  immortal  is  an  independent  question,  to  be  con- 
sidered later.  It  is  the  spirit  that  lives,  believes,  loves.  In  the 
body  or  out  of  it,  the  life  of  the  soul  is  indestructible.  The  word 
teaches  that  even  the  torments  of  hell,  throughout  the  limitless 
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value,  in  comparison  with  the  perishing  body  in  which  it  resides, 
cannot  be  measured  by  words.  And  it  is  doubtless  the  posses- 
sion of  this  immortal  essence  that  secures  to  man  his  lordship 
over  tlie  visible  creation  of  God.  These  truisms  all  tend  to  one 
end,  namely,  the  consequent  inferiority  of  that  part  of  man 
which  decays  and  dies. 

Yet  the  universal  experience  of  humanity  contradicts  this  con- 
clusion. When  death  enters  a  household  and  releases  the  spirit 
of  some  suffering  saint  from  the  "cumbrous  clay,"  the  bereaved 
think  less  upon  the  glorious  existence  of  the  liberated  soul  than 
upon  the  dread  calamity  that  has  befallen  them.  If  they  are 
Grod's  children,  they  ^Icnow  the  often  repeated  fact,  that  their 
beloved  friend  is  in  the  paradise  of  God.  But  there  is  another, 
and  an  appalling  faqt,  crumbling  into  its  native  dust  in  yonder 
darkened  chamber.  There  is  a  natural  grief  at  the  loss  of  loved 
companionship  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Because  there  is  in  all  men 
a  natural,  ineradicable  apprehension  that  the  death  of  the  body 
is  a  loss  and  damage.  It  is  an  instinct  of  humanity ;  and  grace, 
in  its  highest  manifestations,  does  not  change  it.  Grace  enables 
the  mourner  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done!"  but  the  submissive 
sentence  comes  from  a  heart  that  is  torn  and  bleeding.  And 
so  a  compassionate  God  precisely  meets  this  apprehension,  by 
revealing  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  "Mourn  not,"  he 
says,  "  as  they  who  have  no  hope;  because  those  who  sleep  in 
Jesus,  shall  God  bring  with  him!"  The  resurrection  shall  re- 
pair and  restore  the  damage  and  the  loss.  It  is  not  the  promise 
of  the  return  of  the  freed  spirit,  but  the  assurance  of  the  return 
of  the  risen  body,  wherewith  God  comforts  the  mourner, 

I.  But  there  is  another  class — that  other  portion  of  the  great 
family  of  Adam,  whose  bodies  shall  not  "come  with  Jesus," 
inasmuch  as  their  death  is  not  a  sleep  in  Jesus.  Yet  they  also 
shall  arise,  for  the  prediction  expressly  says  so.  And  in  the 
case  of  these  "wicked  dead,"  the  inquiry  is  the  more  difficult, 
because  the  Bible  seems  to  make  a  distinction  betwixt  the 
"sleep"  of  one,  and  the  "death"  of  the  other.  In  its  normal 
condition,  the  best  evidence  of  the  health  of  the  body,  is  in  the 
total  unconsciousness  of  the  existence  of  its  complex  machinery. 
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The  life  of  the  bodj  is  manifested  in  each  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
each  inspiration  of  the  lungs ;  yet  the  functions  of  these  vital 
organs  are  performed  independently  of  will  or  desire.  In  this 
regard,  the  whol^e  animal  creation  stands  upon  the  same  level. 
Yet  the  death  of  man  is  something  more  than  absent  life.  It  is 
also  the  separation  of  the  living  spirit  from  its  sometime  dwelling- 
place,  which  rapidly  falls  into  its  original  atoms  as  soon  as 
vacated.  Yet  more — it  is  the  establishment  of  the  soul  in  some 
new  sphere,  where  the  individuality  of  the  man  is  as  distinctly 
marked  as  it  was  before,  and  as  it  shall  be  hereafter.  And 
finally,  it  fixes  this  identity  in  exact  accordance  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  man — the  character  formed  upon  and  derived  from 
the  habits  of  thought  and  belief  that  were  in  force  while  he  lived, 
and  which  shall  be  in  force  when  he  lives  again. 

Is  not  this,  then,  the  solution  of  the  problem?  Among  other 
considerations  rendering  the  resurrection  of  the  body  necessary 
to  complete  the  works  of  redemption  and  judgment,  the  indubi- 
table establishment  of  the  man's  identity  may  not  be  the  least  in 
importance.  In  the  brief  interval  between  the  soul's  flight  and 
the  disintegration  of  the  elements  that  composed  its  late  resi- 
dence, the  "expression" — that  mysterious  appearance  recalling 
the  character  of  the  man — remains.  So,  when  the  returning 
spirit  shall  resume  its  cast-off  garment,  the  unaltered  character 
of  the  sanctified  soul  will  once  more  be  impressed  upon  the 
natural  elements  in  which  it  dwells.  Who  shall  say  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  is  incomplete  ? 

Two  illustrations  will  serve  to  make  this  argument  plain. 
Pirst,  one  founded  upon  those  wonderful  processes  by  which 
nature  works  in  chemical  reactions.  In  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  the  various  forms  of  crystallisation  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  unknown  and  uncontrollable  laws.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  the  forms  are  always  invariable.  The  salt  is 
precipitated  in  flakes  or  scales  or  needles,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  in  order  always,  and  always  with  beautiful  regularity.  But 
while  this  hidden  law  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  controlled,  it  is 
possible  for  the  chemist  to  determine  the  form  of  the  mass.  By 
suspending  in  the  liquid  that  holds  the  salt  in  solution,  a  globe. 
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a  rhombus,  or  a  square,  the  incrustation  of  crystals  that  fasten 
upon  this  substance,  will,  of  course,  take  its  form  and  shape. 
Thus,  in  the  resurrection,  it  may  be  that  the  unclianged  and 
unchangeable  soul,  will  attract  to  itself  the  elements  that  shall 
form  its  ''spiritual  body,"  which  elements — so  to  speak — shall 
crystallise  upon  the  true  substance  in  the  form  and  shape  that 
will  make  the  identity  of  the  risen  man  unmistakeable.  The 
analogy  is  necessarily  imperfect,  because  the  soul  is  immaterial ; 
but  the  boundless  universe  furnishes  no  perfect  analogy  to  the 
mystery  of  the  resurrection. 

Therefore,  the  other  illustration,  which  is  the  solitary  example 
of  Scripture — "the  grain  of  wheat" — seems  to  fall  precisely  in 
the  track  of  this  argument.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that 
the  quotation  from  John  xii.  24,  "except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall," 
etc.,  does  not  apparently  apply  to  the  resurrection  at  all.  It  is 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians,  that  this  figure  is 
used,  and  even  here,  it  occurs  in  a  parenthesis,  as  if  it  were 
separate  from  the  argument  of  the  apostle.  "  That  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die."  The  death  is  in  order 
to  the  product  of  the  new  life ;  and  the  force  of  the  illustration 
terminates  here.  ■%.  But  in  the  view  of  the  case  alrefady  suggested, 
the  application  has  a  larger  extent.  "  Thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain.  And  God  giveth  it  a  body, 
as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body."  The 
buried  seed  never  rises  again  from  its  death,  but  through  a  thou- 
sand years  of  reproduction,  the  identical  body  reappears.  That 
is :  the  precise  proportions  of  lime,  potash,  magnesia,  and  soda, 
will  be  found  in  the  risen  body  while  time  endures.  It  is  the 
same,  and  yet  another ;  identical  with  the  dead  seed,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  whole  family  of  cereals,  and  so — the  argument 
proceeds — "  there  is  one  flesh  of  men,  another  of  beasts,  another 
of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds." 

5.  Therefore,  finally :  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  thus  far 
literal.  As  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  that  which  was  sown  is 
perished,  but  the  corruption  hath  put  on  incorruption.  The  body 
laid  in  the  earth  contained  all  the  elements  of  the  body  that  is 
raised.     So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.    The  risen  body 
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of  the  saint  oi'  sinner,  will  correspond  in  all  essential  particulars 
with  the  body  that  was  committed  to  the  earth.  If  it  was  laid 
in  its  resting-place,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  rise  a 
temple,  to  adorn  the  realms  of  endless  light  and  glory ;  if  the 
hapless  6oul  left  it  unreconciled  to  God,  it  will  still  be  raised  and 
reunited  to  that  soul,  and  fitted  to  dwell  in  the  fires  of  Gehenna. 
In  both  cases,  the  operation  of  a  natural  and  inflexible  law  will 
secure  the  permanency  of  the  final  state :  the  absolute  law  pre- 
cisely according  with  the  absolute  decree  and  promise  of  God. 

"  There  is  a  naturjil  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body," — 
one  set  over  against  the  other — a  marked  contrast — and  a 
marked  resemblance.  The  spiritual  body  is  the  natural  body 
rise7i ;  and  if  any  thing  is  demonstrated  by  the  analogy,  it  is 
that  it  will  be  a  real,  tangible,  living  organism,  capable  of  en- 
during penal  sanctions  thart  have  no  terror  except  for  physical 
intelligences,  or  with  capacities  for  enjoyments  that  may  not  be 
predica-ted  of  pure  spirits.  The  difference  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  is  unquestionably  a  diftcrence  wrought  by  death 
and  resurrection.  The  contrast  presented  by  Paul,  is  unques- 
tionably a  contrast  between  the  iinf alien  body  of  the  first  Adam 
and  the  body  of  the  second  Adam,  and  probably  his  risen  body. 
''  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  liV'ing  soul ;  the  last  Adam 
a  quickening  spirit.  The  first  man  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the 
second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  And  as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  (by  virtue  of  death  and 
resurrection)  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly."  And  this  is  so 
evidently  the  meaning  of  the  passage  that  tlie  apostle  immedi- 
ately adds  the  provision  for*  those  who  shall  neither  die  nor  rise. 
As  corruption  cannot  inherit  incorruption,  they  wdio  are  alive 
and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  "  shall  be  changed," 
by  a  transformation  that  shall  include  the  pangs  of  death  and 
the  glory  of  the  resurrection,. or  something  equivalent  to  both. 

II.  "Christ,  the  first  fruits;"  the  example,  the  cause,  the 
earnest  of  the  resurrection  of  all  his  redeemed.  Whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  concerning  the  order  of  the  uprising  of  the  two 
classes  into  which  humanity  is  divided,  there  is  no  doubt  upon 
the  mind  of  any  Bible  student  concerning  this  fact. 
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1.  The  entire  scheme  of  redemption  hangs  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  humanity  of  the  Surety,  Substitute,  and  Re- 
deemer. There  has  never  been  a  sinner  who  has  tasted  of  his 
Lord's  grace,  who  has  not  also  learned  the  preciousnessx)f  this 
doctrine.  There  has  never  lived  a  saint  who  has  through  a  long 
life  of  conflicts  been  sustained  and  comforted  by  his  Master's 
sympathy,  who  could  relinquish  this  doctrine,  any  more  than 
he  could  relinquish  the  very  life  of  his  soul.  The  man  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  only  Captain  of  salvation.  This  Royal  Man  was — 
is — not  only  very  man,  but  also,  in  form  and  development,  the 
highest  possible  manifestation  of  human  excellence  and  glory. 
Upon  his  vesture  and  upon  his  thigh  he  has  a  name  written, 
which  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords;  and  these  regal  titles 
belong  to  him,  not  only  as  the  second  Person  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  but  by  virtue  of  his  essential  manhood.  He  fills  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  because  he  is  God  over  all  and  blessed 
forever;  but  he  is  King  of  all  earthly  potentates,  because  he  was 
once  an  infant  of  days,  and  is  now  the  perfection  of  matured 
humanity.  Not  only  Alpha  and  Omega,  but  also  he  that  liveth 
and  was  dead !  Take  comfort,  0  saint,  in  the  true  and  eternal 
brotherhood  of  your  divine  Redeemer  !  Take  comfort,  0  sinner, 
in  the  eternal  manhood  of  Immanucl,  who  endured  all  the  temp- 
tations to  which  you  are  subject,  yet  without  sin ! 

The  second  Adam,  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate 
from  sinners,  was  no  whit  inferior  to  the  first  in  any  human 
attribute.  Never  spake  man  like  this  man.  Aside  from  the 
miraculous  manifestations  of  wisdom  and  jimver  by  which  his 
walk  and  conversation  were  distinguished,  hoTperpetually  exhi- 
bited that  marvellous  propriety  of  speech  an^  action  which  has 
ever  challenged  the  admiration  of  an  infidel  world.  Those  who 
most  strenuously  deny  his  divinity,  constantly  acknowledge  the 
splendor  of  his  human  character.  Among  the  sons  of  men,  no 
one  has  ever  appeared  to  compare  with  the  son  of  David.  And 
as  he  is  the  great  example  for  human  imitation  only  so  far  as 
his  perfections  are  imitable,  so  his  resurrection  is  the  pattern  of 
the  resurrection  of  his  people  only  to  a  limited  extent.  He  died 
under  the  carse  of  a  broken  law,  but  he  rose  by  the  power  of 
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God.  The  human  body  of  Jesus  was  laid  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph, 
but  it  saw  no  corruption.  He  burst  the  bars  of  death  by  his 
own  power,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden 
of  it.  In  all  these  particulars  his  resurrection  differs  from  that 
of  his  people. 

2.  But  there  are  points  of  resemblance  also. 

During  the  Lord's  personal  ministryj  all  of  his  acts  that 
diflfered  from  the  usual  acts  of  men,  were  distinguished  as  mira- 
cles. In  walking  upon  the  sea,  he  suspended  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. It  cannot  be  said  that  he  walked  upon  the  water 
because  his  human  body  was  independent  of  and  superior  to 
ordinary  laws,  for  the  body  of  Peter  was  unchanged,  and  he  also 
walked  upon  the  same  treacherous  surface,  sustained  by  the 
divine  power  of  the  Saviour,  miraculously  exerted.  When  he 
"  passed  through"  the  struggling  multitude  that  led  him  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  to  cast  him  down,  it  is  probable  that  he  smote 
them  with  temporary  blindness.  But  after  his  resurrection,  he 
appeared  to  his  disciples  twice  when  they  were  assembled  in  a 
carefully  closed  room,  "the  doors  being  shut."  The  most  natu- 
ral inference  from  the  gospel  narrative,  is,  that  he  passed  through 
material  obstacles  which  rendered  the  admission  of  an  ordinary 
human  body  impossible.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  doors 
of  Peter's  prison  were  opened  when  he  was  delivered,  though 
the  angel  who  released  him  had  gained  ingress  to  his  cell  with- 
out interfering  with  these  barriers. 

Now,  the  sum  of  the  argument  based  upon  this  record  is  this : 
Such  a  change  had  been  wrought  upon  the  Lord's  body,  by  death 
and  resurrection,  and  hy  nothing  else,  that  he  performed  acts 
7iaturally  v/hich  would  have  been  miraculous  before  his  death. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  human  organism  which  emerged 
from  the  tomb  of  Joseph  was  the  identical  organism  that  ascend- 
ed to  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  his  redeemed  shall  have 
bodies  fashioned  like  his  glorious  body ;  so  thus  far  there  shall 
be  a  correspondence  between  him,  the  first  fruits,  and  them  who 
now  sleep  in  him.  To  distinguish  this  form  of  existence  from 
the  life  inherited  from  Adam,  the  apostle  calls  it  "  a  spiritual 
body."     It  vanished  from  the  sight  of  the  two  disciples  at  Em- 
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maus-;  it  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  eleven,  entering  the  closed 
room,  as  the  record  clearly  implies,  in  spite  of  material  hin- 
drances. And  so  the  body  of  the  risen  saint  shall  so  fai*  excel 
in  power,  that  by  his  mere  volition  he  shall  convey  himself,  it 
may  be,  from  planet  to  planet,  or  from  sun  to  sun. 

The  temptation  to  launch  forth  upon  the  vast  abyss — this 
boundless  field  of  speculation  herein  opened — is  well  nigh  irre- 
sistible. 

To  sustain  this  view,  there  are  two  suggestions,  however, 
which  appear  to  be  reasonable.  First :  The  angels  that  excel  in 
strength  are  not  ubiquitous.  In  the  accounts  that  are  given 
in' Scripture  of  their  earthly  visitations,  there  is  frequently  a 
clear  intimation  of  their  rapid  passage  through  space,  their 
superiority  to  all  the  established  physical  laws  that  control  the 
motions  of  human  organisms,  and  their  power  over  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nature.  Thus,  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Manoah 
ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar ;  thus,  the  angel  who  delivered 
Peter  from  the  prison  passed  through  impassable  barriers.  So 
the  perfected  man  shall  arise,  invested  with  powers  equal,  at 
least,  to  any  that  are  possessed  by  angels.  , 

Once  more:  While  he  is  "in  the  body," — that  is,  while  he  is 
a  victim  to  the  inherited  hindrances  and  disabilities  ()f  this  mor- 
tal life,  the  true  conflict  of  the  saint  is  betwixt  the  new-born 
spirit  of  life,  and  the  "law  that,  is  in  his  members."  It  is  a 
ceaseless  antagonism  betwixt  mind  and  matter, — -betwixt  flesh 
and  spirit.  And  the  saint's  growth  in  grace,  is  only  a  succes- 
sion of  victories  over  an  enemy  whom  defeat  neither  destroys 
nor  disheartens.  These  two  are  contrary,  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  warfare  is  endless  while  life  endures.  But  in  the  new 
body,  every  pulsation  will  accord  with  the  will  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  domination  of  the  latter  over  the  former  will  be  established. 
Now,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  saint  is,  "  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove  ;"  then  he  shall  mount  up  as  on  eagles'  wings,  and  shall 
know  faintness  and  weariness  no  more  forever. 

3.  The  narrative  in  the  last  chapter  of  Luke,  where  the  Lord's 
interview  with  the  two  disciples  is  recorded,  is  peculiarly  clear 
and  explicit.     He  appeared  to  them,  and  disappeared — "  ceased 
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to  be  seen" — as  he  brake  the  bread.  He  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  eleven,  suddenly,  mysteriously — so  that  "  they  were 
affrighted,  supposing  they  had  seen  a  spirit."  It  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  he  came  and  departed  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  his  custom  before  his  passion.  Yet  he  bids  them  examine 
and  prove  by  the  testimony  of  their  senses  that  he  was  no 
"spirit,"  no  apparition,  but  a  bodily  presence.  In  contradis- 
tinction from  unreal  phantasms,  he  possessed  flesh  and  bones — 
the  God-man ;  the  hypostasis  of  the  schoolmen  including  the 
exact  idea:  not  only  a  distinct  and  proper  personality,  but  a 
living,  substantial  personality.  And  to  dispel  their  lingering 
doubts,  "he  did  eat  before  them."  It  requires  even  more  than 
anti-millenarian  spirituality  to  explain  away  these  facts.  "Han- 
dle me  and  see  that  it  is  I  myself,"  the  king  Christ,  the  son  of 
David  in  his  perfected  manhood,  identified  by  the  scars  in  his 
hands  and  his  feet ! 

III.  Next  in  order  is  the  resurrection  of  the  saints.  *  The 
often  quoted  passage  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelation, 
is  not  "  the  solitary  scripture"  that  teaches  the  doctrine  of  two 
resurrections.  This  treatise  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Co- 
rinthians, now"  under  examination,  seems  plainly  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

1.  "Afterward,  they  that  are  Christ's,"  and  only  these.  The 
argument  is  upon  the  order  of  events,  and  three  distinct  periods 
are  pointed  out,  with  an  apparent  interval  separating  betwixt 
the  second  and  third,  and  a  known  interval  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  betwixt  the  first  and  second.  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
this  entire  passage,  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-sixth 
verse,  inclusive,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  is  here  quo- 
ted/in full. 

"For  since  by  man— death,  by  man  also  the  resurrection  of 

the  dead ;  for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  ghall  all  be 

made  alive ;  but  every  man  in  his  own  order : 

Christ  the  first  fruits  ;  *» 

'  Afterward,  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming ; 

Then  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom 

to  God,  even  the  Father ;  w^hen  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule, 
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and  all  authority  and  power ;  for  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet ;  the  last  enemy,  death,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed." 

There  is  no  appearance  of  argumentation   here.     It   is   the 
announcement  of  doctrine,  in  dogmatic  terms. 

Death  in  Adam.  Life  in  Christ.  There  was  no  inheritance  of 
immortality  derived  from  the  fir^t^^anf^nly  death.  It  is  some- 
times asserted  that  humanity  instinctively  shrinks  from  the  thought 
of  annihilation,  and  this  supposed  universal  instinct  demonstrates 
the  inherent  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  no  sinner  has  ever 
appeared  to  testify  that  he  preferred  an  eternity  of  misery  to 
blank  annihilation.  The  argument  thus  based  upon  a  ques- 
tionable fact  is  therefore  valueless,  and  the  conclusion  untrue. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  the  immortality  of 
Adam,  in  his  unf alien  condition ;  and  the  burden  of  probability 
is  on  the  other  side.  But  since  the  fall,  the  question  is  settled : 
*' In  Adam  all  die."  ,  "^ 

As  the  whole  of  this  chapter  treats  primarily  of  the  raising  of 
the  Lord  and  his  people,  it  would  seem  that  this  twenty-second 
verse  referred  only  to  the  resurrection  of  the  saints.     The  force 
of  the  antithesis  is  much  greater  in  this  view.     As  all  the  natu- 
ral posterity  of  the  first  man  inherit  death,  so  all  the  regenerated 
seed  of  the  second  Adam  inherit  life.     In  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15,  this 
exact  idea  is  more  clearly  stated,  though  the  tense  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  is  incorrectly  rendered.     "  If  one  died  for  all,  then 
all  died;  and  he  died  for  all  that  they  which  live  shoukl  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for 
them  and  rose  again.''     Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
saints    alone   are  interested   in   this   latter  passage,    upon   any 
hypothesis  according  with  a  Calvinistic  creed.     Nevertheless,  the 
dogmatical  announcement  of  the  fact  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  appears 
to  have  a  wider  scope. 

The  losses  that  befell  the  sons  of  Adam^  in  whom  all  die, 
included  no  loss  of  human  'hiature."  Th^^^plements  of  character 
which  made  communion  with  Grod  possible,  were  lost,  damaged, 
or  so  warped  out  of  their  normal  tendencies,  as  to  be  useless. 
The  effect  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  whether  physical  or  not,  was  to 
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poison  this  nature  fatally,  and  pervading  every  fibre  and  nerve, 
every  thought  and  impulse,  made  death  necessary  and  inevitable. 
But  Christ,  the  great  healer,  applies  an  antidote,  and  the  death 
of  the  sinner  is  changed  into  the  "sleep  in  Jesus."  Still,  the 
laws  regulating  the,  existence  of  the  race  remain  in  force,  and  the 
sleeping  dust  of  the  saint  and  the  dead  dust  of  the  sinner,  are 
alike  resolved  into  the  original  elements. 

Hence,  there  must  needs  be  some  connexion  between  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  all  the  children  of  men. 
In  the  case  of  his  redeemed,  this  connexion  is  pecuhar.     "If  he 
died  for  them,  then  they  died."     He  died  in  their  stead,  under 
the  curse  of  the  law,  and  they  cannot  die  again.     But  the  death 
which   the   saint    thus  escapes,  is    not  the   ordinary   death   of 
humanity.     He  endures  that,  albeit  his  name  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life.     So  the  resurrection  of  the  saint  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary resurrection  of  humanity.     It  is  from  among  the  dead  that 
he  arises ;  an  awakening  of  the  sleeper,  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump,  and  at  the  voice  of  the  one  archangel.     But  in  the  case 
of  the  sinner,  the  same  potent  voice  will  call  him  forth  at  a 
different  era  and  to   a  far  different  fate.     For  all  the  sons  of 
Adam   have   a  new  inheritance  in  Christ.     He  took  not  the 
nature  of  angels  into  union  with  his  divine  nature,    but    the 
nature  of  men  ;  and  the  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
incarnation  is  eternal  life  to  all  the  race.     To  his  redeemed,   it 
is  a  life  of  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ;  to  his  enemies,  it 
is  a  life  full  of  woe  and  horror.     Connected  with  the  acceptance 
of  his  salvation,  is  the  life  of  endless  bliss,  and  therefore,  con- 
nected with  the  rejection  of  this  salvation,  there  must  needs  be 
the  endless  endurance  of  his  indignation  and  wrath.     The  pillar, 
of  'fire  that  shed  light  upon  the  camp  of  Israel,  was  a  cloud  and 
darkness  to  their  pursuing  enemies.     The  immortality  that  fills 
the  future  of  the  saint  with  dazzling  glory,  is  a  dark  and  dismal 
curse  to  the  sinner.     In  the  fifth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  the 
Lord  expressly  asserts  that  the  authority  wherewith  he  calls  the 
saint  to  a  resurrection  of  life,  and  the  sinner  to  a  resurrection  of 
damnation,  is  based  upon  his  incarnation.     "  Because  he  is  the 
Son  of  man,"  all  the  dead  shall  hear  and  obey  his  voice. 
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2.  It  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  some  of  the  various  scriptures 
that  support  this  theory  of  a  separate  resurrection  for  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  although  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient,  if  it  stood  alone:  "They  that  are  Christ's 
shall  arise  when  Christ  comes."  If  all  the  dead  arise  at  his 
second  advent,  then  all  the  dead  are  Christ's  dead.  But  there 
are  other  texts  equally  emphatic.  For  example :  Luke  xiv.  14, 
"  The  resurrection  of  the  just,"  referring  to  a  time  in  the  future, 
when  the  unjust  shall  not  arise.  Luke  xx.  35,  36.  "The  chil- 
dren of  the  resurrection,  counted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead — are  the  children  of  God." 
If  there  are  not  tivo  resurrections,  then  all  who  arise,  are  the 
children  of  God.     Philippians  iii.  11.     "  If  I  might  attain  unto 

--thel^surrection  of  the  dead."  Hebrews  xi.  35.  "  That  they 
might  obtain  abetter  resurrection."  And,  finally,  the  unanswer- 
able passage  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  where 
the  doctrine  is  so  explicitly  stated  that  there  is  no  room  for 
argument.  "  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the 
thousand  years  were  finished." 

In  all  of  these  scriptures,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  a  difference  in 
date  is  implied.  In  the  first  and  last,  this  difference  in  date  is 
expressly  stated. 

3.  Finally,  upon  this  point:  the  distinction  between  the 
"sleep"  of  the  saint  and  the  "death"  of  the  sinner,  appears  to 
be  very  clearly  implied  in  a  multitude  of  passages.  Any  reader 
who  may  have  followed  the  argument  thus  far,  and  who  is 
sufficiently  interested  to  take  the  trouble,  may  examine  for  him- 
self the  following  texts,  which  we  forbear  to  quote  at  large: 
Matt,  xxvii.  52 ;  Acts  vii.  60 ;  xiii.  36 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  30 ;  xv.  6, 
18,  20,  51 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  14,  15 ;  2  Peter  iii.  4.  In  all  of 
these  scriptures,  it  is  the  deatlipf  the  saints  that  is  spoken  of, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  originamord  is  the  same.  And  in  almost 
all,  this  "sleep"  is  predicated  of  those  who  shall  awake  to  a 
happy  resurrection.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in 
which  this  word  is  used  to  designate  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  quiet  and  helplessness  of  this 
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state  is  presented  in  marked  contrast  with  the  activity  and  vigor 
of  the  living  man. 

Now  of  things  herein  written,  this  is  the  sum  :  The  resurrec- 
tion is  a  real  revivification  of  the  human  body,  though  not  the 
exact  reproduction  of  the  same  atomic  elements.  It  is  a  product 
of  life  from  death,  as  the  ear  of  wheat  is  the  product  of  the  dead 
and  buried  seed — the  ear  "quickened"  by  virtue  of  the  decay 
and  dissolution  of  the  seed.  The  new  body  will  differ  from  the 
old  one,  in  that  the  new  is  immortal  and  probably  indestructible. 
The  same  power  that  raises  the  dead  affixes  to  the  new  exist- 
ences eternal  life.  It  is  called  a  "spiritual  body" — a  paradox 
of  the  divine  word,  whjch  finite  intelligences  can  never  explain; 
or  certainly  not  until  the  marvellous  transmutation  is  a  matter 
of  personal  experience — but  still,  a  body,  individual  and  identi- 
cal, even  as  the  bodies  of  men  are  distinct  and  separate  organ- 
isms while  they  are  in  the  flesh.  And  as  there  never  will  come 
a  time,  throughout  the  enduring  ages,  when  the  creature  will 
exist  independently  of  the  Creator,  this  immortal,  indestructible 
life  will  ever  be  maintained  by  the  direct,  personal  application 
of  the  power  of  God.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  life  that  is  sus- 
tained by  food — even  the  fruit  of  a  tree  of  life,  the  mediate 
agency  wherewith  Grod  conserves  the  immortality  he  promises 
and  secures  to  the  risen  body.  It  may  be  a  life  that  is  renewed, 
refreshed,  invigorated,  by  constant  draughts  from  the  pure 
river  upon  w^hose  margins  the  many  mansions  of  the  redeemed 
shall  be  build^d.  And  so  the  distinctive  features  of  that  human- 
ity which  Christ  has  glorified,  will  be  forever  preserved,  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  matchless  grace. 

Again:  As  Christ  is  the  first  fruits — the  earnest  of  this  myste- 
rious harvest — so  the  redeemed  of  Christ  shall  resemble  him, 
when  they  arise,  or  are  changed  and  caught  up  to  meet  him, 
when  he  comes  the  second  time.  And  as  his  risen  body  was  not 
only  visible  to  his  disciples,  but  its  identity  established  by  the 
very  wounds  that  caused  his  death,  so  the  body  of  the  saint  shall 
bear  distinctive  marks  to  distinguish  him  from  every  other 
saint  as  perfectly  and  as  positively  as  he  may  be  distinguished 
while  on  earth.     For  forty  days,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  did 
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the  risen  Lord  demonstrate  his  identity  to  his  chosen  apostles. 
And  the  chief  business  of  the  eleven,  from  the  date  of  his  final 
departure,  was  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  his  resurrection. 
In  regard  to  these  infallible  proofs,  the  burden  of.  Bible  testimony 
seems  to  be,  that  he  carefully  instructed  them  by  direct  and 
special  teachings,  that  his  living  body  was  a  substantial,  tangible 
reality.  He  ate  and  drank  with  them ;  he  exhibited  his  hands 
and  his  feet ;  he  talked  with  them ;  they  heard  his  voice,  and  he 
was  visible  to  their  natural  eyes.  The  value  of  the  fact,  doc- 
trinally,  depends  upon  this  absolute  identity.  There  is  but  one 
Lord  Christ — semper  idem,  uhique. 

Again  :  His  people  shall  resemble  him  when  they  arise.  Their 
bodies  shall  be  like  his  glorious  body.  The  peculiar  manifesta- 
tions of  power  recorded  of  the  Lord,  were  not  necessarily  mani- 
festations of  divine  power.  He  was  as  truly  divine  before  as 
after  his  passion.  But  the  wonderful  acts  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
already  referred  to,  are  no  where  characterised  as  miracles,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  contrary,  the  apparent 
object  of  the  evangelist  is  to  distinguish  them  as  the  natural 
acts  of  the  risen  body.  And  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming 
shall  have  similar  powers.  . 

Once  more :  Christ  is  the  author  of  immortality.  His  incar- 
nation, death,  and  resurrection,  have  conferred  the  gift  upon  the 
race  whose  nature  was  united  with  his  divine  person.  Behold 
the  sure  foundation  of  God,  the  chief  corner  stone,  elect  and 
precious  !  It  is  sealed  with  two  seals :  one,  the  seal  of  God's 
sovereign  election,  impressed  with  the  motto,  "The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his;"  the  other,  the  seal  of  God's  sanctification^ 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Let  them  that  name  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity."  And  while  these  glorious  seals  evermore 
betoken  the  safety  of  the  elect,  the  mighty  stone  that  bears  them 
shall  crush  and  grind  into  powder  all  the  enemies  of  God.  The 
immortality  conferred  by  Christ  upon  the  children  of  his  grace, 
is  transformed  into  a  curse  to  unrepentant  sinners,  the  more 
hideous  by  contrast  with  the  glories  on  its  converse  side.  The 
children  of  men  cannet  escape  it.  In  heaven  or  in  hell,  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  all  men  shall   live  forever.     Therefore,  through 
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Christ,  the  wicked  dead  shall  also  arise,  and  their  resurrection 
shall  indicate  the  close  of  the  dispensation.  "Then  the  end." 
Gather  first  the  wheat  into  the  garner ;  afterward,  burn  the 
tares. 

It  also  appears  plain,  that  an  interval  of  time  shall  separate 
between  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  wicked.  It  is  not  for  man  to  say  how  long  or  how  short  this 
interval  shall  be.  Of  the  saints  it  is  said  that  they  shall  live 
and  reign  with  Christ.  They  are  kings  and  priests  now,  but  the 
investiture  of  dignity  and  authority  shall  take  place  when  the 
second  advent  occurs.  Perhaps  these  co-regents  shall  spend  that 
interval,  during  which  their  redeemed  bodies  shall  glow  with 
heavenly  splendor,  in  judging  the  disembodied  dead.  Who  can 
describe,  nay,  who  can  imagine  the  glory  and  terror  of  that 
scene  ?  The  great  Judge  on  the  white  throne,  surrounded  by 
his  royal  saints,  assessors  in  his  kingdom,  and  by  the  myriads  of 
angels,  excellent  in  strength,  but  more  distant  from  the  throne ; 
and  last,  the  unclad  ghosts  of  a  thousand  generations  brought 
before  that  terrible  tribunal  for  judgment !  The  glorified  saints 
shall  then  learn  how  the  inequalities  of  time  are  matched  by  the 
exact  retrijiutions  of  eternity.  And  the  hapless  sinners  shall 
learn  that  no  power  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  can  alter  or  delay 
the  execution  of  their  sentence  ! 

So  far  may  the  seeker  after  truth  go,  Sustained  by  the  divine 
word  or  by  allowable  inductions  from  its  plainer  teachings.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  none  of  the  theories  herein  suggested  would 
excite  very  violent  opposition,  if  it  were  not  for  their  apparent 
millenarian  tendencies.  The  extravagance  of  one  set  of  ex- 
pounders has  provoked  extravagant  denial.  And  it  is  possible 
that  post-millenarian  believers  are  too  ready  to  reject,  with  but 
slight  examination,  all  shades  of  opinion  that  favor  premillennial 
views.  On  either  side  of  this  vexed  question,  dogmatic  assertion 
is  strangely  misplaced.  The  line  that  divides  the  domain  of 
distinct  and  positive  revelation  from  the  boundless  realm  of 
speculation,  is  very  narrow ;  sometimes  indistinguishable,  and 
easily  overpassed.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  examine  a  sub- 
ject, concerning  which  so  little  is  revealed,  without  constantly 
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crossing  this  slender  boundary.  But  the  light  that  streams  from 
the  inspired  volume  modifies  the  darkness  of  human  imagination, 
and  the  Christian  student  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  light  of  the  world  and  the  ignesfatui  of  human  fancy. 


-»  ♦  ♦- 


ARTICLE   V. 


THE  HOPE  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

• 

It  was  while  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  Christians 
generally  were  the  objects  of  oppression  and  cruel  persecution, 
that  he  warned  the  Colossian  believers  of  the  peril  of  being 
"moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel."  Such  is  the  prone- 
ness  of  our  false  hearts  to  lapse  from  the  truth,  that  both  pros- 
perity and  adversity  have  a  tendency  to  work  in  us  the  same 
bad  result ;  and  the  most  precious  part  of  the  truth,  the  blessed 
hope  which  it  sets  before  us,  is  what  we  most  readily  doubt, 
modify,  or  forget.  The  former  condition  of  our  people  was  one  , 
of  unprecedented  prosperity.  Our  actual  condition  must,  there- 
fore, in  some  respects,  be  one  of  unprecedented  calamity ;  and 
the  general  depression  of  our  hearts  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that,  as  Christians,  we  have  cherished  hopes  which  the  word  of 
God  does  not  warrant,  and  which  he,  "  all  whose  ways  are 
mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testi- 
monies," in  his  merciful  providence  has  blighted.  Our  trials 
will  prove  an  immediate  as  well  as  an  ultimate  blessing,  if  tney 
serve  to  fix  our  hearts  on  "  the  hope  that  is  laid  up  for  us  in 
heaven,"  a  hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed.  Never  was  it 
more  needful  to  keep  this  hope,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
habitually  and  distinctly  before  our  eyes ;  and  to  make  it  the 
object  of  our  daily  contemplation,  till  these  heavy  and  long- 
continued  afflictions  appear  but  light  and  momentary.     What,. 
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then,  is  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  and  what  are  the  sure  promises 
of  "good  things  to  come,"  all  which  are  yea  and  amen  ip  Christ 
Jesus  ? 

There  is  a  class  of  most  estimable  Christian  people,  who  im- 
agine that  a  vague  and  general  hope  of  salvation  is  quite 
enough  for  us ;  and  that  the  practical  doctrines  which  have 
reference  to  the  obtaining  of  that  salvation,  are  those  alone  with 
which  we  have  any  special  concern.  But  God  is  wiser  than 
man ;  and  he  has  set  that  hope  before  our  eyes,  clear,  tangible, 
and  distinct  in  all  its  grand  outlines,  in  order  to  wean  our  affec- 
tions from  things  present,  and  animate  our  zeal  in  pursuit  of 
things  not  seen  as  yet,  and  that  we  might  find  in  it  an  exhaust- 
less  source  of  strong  consolation.  It  is  true  that,  the  hope  of 
the  gospel,  in  its  reality,  transcends  our  highest  thought,  even 
when  divinely  assisted ;  but  it  is  no  less  our  duty  than  our  privi- 
lege to  search  out  and  treasure  in  our  hearts  all  that  God  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  with  regard  to  it.  This  hope,  (the  object 
of  our  hope,)  we  propose  to  investigate,  not,  perhaps,  as  we 
may  have  apprehended  it  when  peace  and  plenty  smiled  upon 
us,  but  as  it  is  set  before  us  in  the  gospel,  and  as  it  was  appre- 
hended by  those  who  first  embraced  it  in  a  great  fight  of  aflflic- 
tions.  s  Should  it  be  so,  which  none  will  regret  more  sincerely 
than  we,  that  the  reader  does  not  consent  to  some  of  our  conclu- 
sions, we  beg  his  indulgence  and  his  considerate  forbearance  till 
he  shall  have  searched  with  us  the  oracles  of  God.  As  it  may 
likewise  serve  to  disarm  the  prejudices  of  some,  we  will  say  at 
the  outset,  that  we  shall  contend  for  nothing  which  was  not 
regarded  as  indubitable  by  the  great  fathers  of  the  Reformation; 
and  that,  because  the  Scripture  reveals  it  in  the  simplest  and 
most  en;jT)hatic  forms  of  human  speech. 

It  win  be  of  assistance  to  us,  in  searching  for  clear  and  de- 
finite views  of  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  to  separate  therefrom  all 
that  is  extraneous,  or  that  has  merely  a  temporary  bearing  upon 
it.  And  this  it  is  the  moi"e  important  to  do,  as  there  have  been 
many  hopes  popularly  cherished,  as  more  or  less  identified  with 
it,  which,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  therewith. 
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The  hope  of  the  gospel  brings  us  no  assurance  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  security  in  this  present  life.  The  normal  condition 
of  the  people  of  God,  under  Both  covenants,  has  been  onp  of 
''suffering,  affliction,  and  of  patience;"  and  the  brief  seasons 
they  have  enjoyed  of  worldly  prosperity,  have  always  proved  a 
leaven  of  corruption.  Whether  it  was  due  to  the  belief  that 
liberal  institutions,  a  free  press,  and  an  open  Bible,  had  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era,  in  this  country  at  least,  and  were  ushering  in 
the  period  when  there  should  be  "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men,"  or  whatever  else 
were  the  cause,  the  opinion  widely  prevailed  that  we  were  au- 
thorised in  believing  that  now  at  length,  pure  religion,  material 
prosperity,  and  well-regulated  liberty,  were  destined  to  a  long 
ascendency  and  to  lasting  triumphs.  Now,  therefore,  that  we 
find  that  men,  and  even  religious  men,  are  at  heart  as  fierce  and 
unrelenting  as  they  were  of  old,  we  are  disposed  to  complain 
"as  though  some  strange  thing  had  happened  unto  us."  Yet 
Ave  only  suffer  as  others  in  like  circumstances  have  suffered 
before  us,  in  other  lands.  "  There  hath  no  temptation  taken 
you  but  such  as  is  common  to  man."  "In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation." 

The  hope  of  the  gospel,  viewed  either  in  relation  to  the  Church 
or  to  individual  believers,  (it  is  the  same  to  both,)  does  not  in- 
volve the  conversion  of  the  world.  Whether  the  world,  as  such, 
is  to  be  converted  or  not,  the  hope  of  the  gospel  is  not  at  all 
affected  thereby.  That  popular  expectation  is  based  on  a  par- 
ticular interpretation  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  and  therefore  may 
or  may  not  be  realised.  In  our  view  it  will  not.  "  Christ  gave 
himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present 
evil  world,  according  to  the  will  "of  God  and  our  Father." 
Gal.  i.  4.  In  the  manifold  afflictions  that  have  befallen  us,  this 
is  our  consolation  :  "  When  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of 
the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world." 
The  world  is  already  foreadjudged  to  condemnation.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  many  nations,  or  even  all  nations,  may  yet  be  chris- 
tianized ;  and  yet  it  will  be  none  the  less  true  that  the  world  has 
been,  is,  and  to  the  judgment  and  condemnation  of  it  will  be,  in 
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uncompromising  hostility,  open  or  covert,  to  holiness  and  God. 
It  is  a  confusion  of  earthly  and  heavenly  motives  and  principles, 
to  say  that  the  assurance  of  the  world's  conversion  is  the  great 
incentive  to  missionary  effort.  It  is  our  most  solemn  and  boun- 
den  duty  to  obey  Christ's  command,  and  "  go  into  all  the  world, 
preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;"  not  that  all  men  (or 
even  most  men)  will  ultimately  "believe,  be  baptized,  and  be 
-saved" — Christ  himself  says  they  will  not — but  that  our  Lord, 
by  his  word  and  Spirit,  may  renew  and  sanctify  "  all  that  the 
Father  hath  given  him."  No  such  hope  of  the  world's  conver- 
sion seems  ever  to  have  animated  the  earliest  and  most  success- 
ful missionaries  of  the  cross.  Let  papal  Rome  outstrip  the  zeal 
and  dauntless  energy  of  pagan  .  Rome,  in  battling  for  the  subju- 
gation of  the  world, — it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  say  with  Paul, 
"  Therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake,  that  they 
may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eter- 
ng-l  glory."     2  Tim.  ii.  10. 

The  hope  of  the  gospel  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  millen- 
nium." Whether  there  be  reserved  for  the  Church,  either  before 
or  after  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord,  a  period  of  blessedness 
and  glory  of  limited  duration,  corresponding  to  what  this  word 
is  supposed  to  imply,  or  whether  there  be  not,  the  hope  of  it  finds 
no  expression  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  True,  millen- 
arians  insist  that  Christ  is  coming  to  inaugurate  the  period  of 
millennial  glory  and  peace ;  but  we  find  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  Bible  we  have  diligently  studied.  And  in  truth,  whether  it 
be  supposed  to  precede  or  follow  the  second  advent,  we  are  never 
once  taught  to  labor  with  a  view  to  it,  to  watch,  pray,  hope  for, 
or  expect  it.  Whatever  support  may  be  claimed  for  it  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  never  set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
(if,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  Holy  Writ,)  as  the  Church's  hope,  or 
our  own,  or  any  part  of  that  hope.  By  our  present  humiliations, 
suff'erings,  and  sins,  God  seems  to  be  teaching  his  people.  North 
and  South,  in  painful  lessons,  that  we  should  build  our  expecta- 
tions only  on  his  express  and  faithful  promises. 

We  ask  the  indulgence  of  some  of  our  readers,  while  we 
suggest  that  the  expectation  is  not  a  wholesome  one,  even  in  its 
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popularly  accepted  form.  Though  this  form  of  it  dates  only 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  long  been  held  that  the 
millennium  would  begin  some  where  about  this  time,  not  suddenly, 
but  like  the  opening  day.  And  if  it  be  so,  as  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  system  maintain,  that  during  that  period  Chris- 
tianity is  to  permeate  and  sanctify  all  the  relations  of  life, 
social,  civil,  and  political,  and  all  government  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  Christ  in  the  person  of  holy  men,  how  can  we  blame  the 
Northern  churches  for  their  political  alliances,  and  for  their 
endeavors  to  penetrate  and  infuse  into  state  legislation  their 
own  peculiarx  religious  principles  ?  If  such  is  to  be  the  order  of 
things  then,  and  if,  as  they  imagine,  the  day  is  at  its  dawn,  what 
harm  in  '' hastening  unto"  it  ?  A  Northern  minister  once  told 
the  writer  that  he  had  found  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
slavery :  it  was,  that  since  slavery  could  not  exist  in  the  millen- 
nium, it  must  be  of  more  than  doubtful  propriety  now,  and  should 
therefore  be  abolished.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  seeing 
it  proclaimed  at  the  North,  that  the  events  which  have  bowed  us 
to  the  dust,  are  sure  harbingers  of  the  millennial  dawn.  Ano- 
ther Northern  man,  and  a  wiser  than  the  other,  said  that  he  had 
tried  hard  to  be  an  abolitionist,  but  had  found  his  way  com- 
pletely stopped  by  the  statement  of  St.  John,  that  in  his  vision 
of  the  great  day  of  wrath,  he  saw  "  every  bondman  (slave)  and 
every  freeman"  calling  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  cover 
them  ;  whence  he  concluded,  that  if  slavery  would  exist  till  then, 
it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  be  angry  about  it  now. 

The  hope  of  the  gospel,  the  hope  that  is  laid  up  for  us  in 
heaven,  is  not  that  of  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  dead  men. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  promise,  and  is  an  unspeakable 
consolation  when  we  die,  or  when  our  friends  depart  this  life  in 
hope  of  a  better  ;  but  it  stops  short  of  the  hope  itself.  If  we  are 
determined  to  hold  fast  the  great  Protestant  and  Scripture  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the  written 
word  of  God ;  and  if,  on  this  subject,  we  will  apply  it  as  rigor- 
ously as  when  we  are  in  controversy  with  Roman  Catholics,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  too  great  stress  is  popularly  laid 
on  the  state  after  death,  and  far  too  little  on  tha^^o  which  we 
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are  not  to  be  admitted  until  the  last  daj.     In  a  former  number 

of  this  Review,*  we  endeavored  to  rescue  the  doctrine  of  the 

« 

resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  neglect  and  forgetfulness  into 
which  many  Christians  allow  it  to  fall,  and  to  place  it  in  that 
true  central  position  which  Holy  Scripture  assigns  to  it ;  and  if, 
in  the  discussion  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  we  appear  to 
take  anything  for  granted,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  former 
article  for  a  fuller  statement. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  hope  of  the  gospel  is  not  that 
of  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  dead  men,  precious  as  th^t  salva- 
tion in  its  season  is.  It  piay  perhaps  be  'objected  to  the  form  of 
this  statement,  that  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living."  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  our  Saviour  does  not 
make  this  declaration  to  prove  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
were  not  dead  men,  nor  yet  to  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  expressly  to  prove  what  the  Sadducees  denied,  to  wit,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body;  and  he  adds  "for  all  live  unto  him" — 
unto  him  "  who  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth  those  things 
which  are  not  as  though  they  were" — unto  him,  to  whom  the 
past  and  the  future  are  alike  present.  To  all  ojthers  they  are 
yet  dead.  There  is  truly  a  blessed  sense  in  which  believers, 
inseparably  united  to  him  who  is  himself  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life,  do  not,  cannot  die.  Yet,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage, it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  believe  that  all  the  faithful 
who  have  gone  before  us,  excepting  only  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and 
perhaps  Moses,  are  yet  dead  men.  "  David  is  not  ascended  into 
the  heavens" — "he  is  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is 
with  us  unto  this  day."  Acts  ii.  34,  29.  "  Abel,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh." 

If  it  be  the  statement  itself  which  is  objected  to,  we  ask 
the  reader  that  he  will  at  least  suspend  his  judgment  till  he 
shall  have  complied  with  the  request  we  now  make.  It  is  that 
he  will  open  his  New  Testament,  and  rapidly,  but  carefully,  scan 
its  pages,  drawing  a  colored  line  in  the  margin  against  every 
passage  that  refers  to  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord ;  every  one 
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that  treats  of  the  last  day,  the  day  of  Christ,  the  day  of  re- 
demption, and  of  judgment,  and  of  wrath,  the  day  of  the  per- 
dition of  the  ungodly,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God,  "that  day,"  "the  day,"  "the  great  day,"  "the  day  of 
God,"  as  distinguished  from  all  other  days;  every  one  that 
refers  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  of  "  the  grace  which 
is  to  he  brought  unto  us  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Let 
him  now  return,  and  mark  with  a  common  pencil  every  passage 
which  speaks  of  the  blessings  which  await  the  believer,  and  the 
woes  that  overtake  the  unbeliever  (for  the  one  always  suggests 
and  implies  the  other,)  at  death.  Of  the  former  class  he  will 
find  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  he  cannot  be  less  than 
surprised  at  the  paucity  of  the  latter.  There  are,  we  say  not 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  whole  Bible,  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  passages  which  throw  any  light  on  the  abode  and 
condition  of  disembodied  spirits.  These  few  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  in  hell,  beyond  hope  of 
amendment,  reserved  unto  judgment;  and  that  the  perfected 
spirits  of  the  just  are  with  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  heaven, 
waiting  for  the  redemption  of  their  bodies.  But  they  also  show 
how  little  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  us  of  the  disem- 
bodied state,  how  little  stress  he  lays  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  how  persistently  he  refers  us  to  an  object  of  more 
absorbing  interest,  fixing  our  attention  on  the  resurrection,  and 
"the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  Acts  xvii.  30,  31.  We 
cheerfully  admit  that  two  references  to  Christ's  coming  can  only 
be  understood,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ungodly  Jewish  state  and  nation,  (Matt.  x.  23,  and  xvi.  28,)  but 
Christ  himself  makes  that  a  type  of  the  day  of  judgment  and 
perdition  of  an  ungodly  world ;  from  which,  in  fact,  it  was  his 
purpose  that,  at  that  time,  it  should  be  hardly  distinguishable. 
(See  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander's  Sermons,  Vol.  I.,  Sermon  xxi.  p.  395.) 
If  the  result  of  this  inquisition  be  one  half  as  surprising  to  the 
reader  as  it  was  to  the  writer,  we  have  no  fears  that  he  will 
further  object  to  the  statement  made. 

Richard  Baxter  makes  his  "  Saint's  Rest"  to  begin  with  the 
resurrection  and  the  day  of  judgment :  a  fact  which  many  of  his 
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most  ardent  admirers  seem  to  overlook.  The  second  chapter 
treats  of  the  preparatives  to  the  saint's  rest;  of  w^ich  Baxter 
enumerates  four :  1.  The  second  coming  of  Christ.  2.  The  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  3.  The  general  judgment — the  saints 
judged  first,  then  Christ  and  his  saints  judging  the  world. 
4.  Their  solemn  coronation  and  receiving  the  kingdom.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  blessed  "rest  from  their  labors"  that  belongs  to 
"the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord;"  but  that  is  not  the  heritage 
of  THE  LIVING,  when,  like  Christ,  "  being  raised  from  the  dead 
they  die  no  more."  It  is  not  that  rest  of  which  the  apostle  says, 
"It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense — to  you  who 
are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction — when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe." 
2  Thess.  i.  6-10. 

Though  it  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  we  will  take  no- 
tice in  passing,  that  in  the  scripture  just  quoted,  St.  Paul  grinds 
to  powder  that  dangerous  tenet  of  most  millenarians,  that  at 
Christ's  coming  he  will  destroy  only  the  leagued  and  banded 
opposition  of  anti-Christian  powers ;  and  that  the  Jews  and 
pagans  are  to  be  converted  during  the  subsequent  millennium. 
The  expression  "  them  that  know  not  God  and  that  obey  not 
the  gospel,"  covers  them  all.  Peter  is  no  less  explicit  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  9  :  all  who  are  then  impenitent  will  perish.  Against 
two  such  express  declarations,  were  there  no  others,  every  oppo- 
site opinion,  based  on  the  uncertain  details  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy, must  go  to  the  ground. 

The  hope  of  the  gospel,  then,  is  not  that  of  death,  it  is  that 
of  LIFE ;  it  is  not  that  of  life  in  death,  but  of  "  hfe  from  the 
dead;"  it  is  not  that  of  life  through  the  intervention  of  death, 
but  of  life  in  spite  of  death.  We  inherit  it,  not  because  we  die, 
but  because  "  Christ  died,  yea  rather,  is  risen  again."  "It  is" 
not  "appointed  unto"  all  "men  once  to  die."  "Behold,  I 
show  you  a  mystery  ;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all 
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be  changed."  Death  is  not  the  gate  of  life,  the  door  of  salva- 
tion. The  death  of  our  body  has  no  necessary  intervention  in 
the  matter ;  it  does  not  enter  into  the  scheme  at  all,  except  as 
a  disturbing  elen^ent,  which,  though  it  is  truly  a  part  of  the 
curse  entailed  on  us  by  sin,  ['*  though  Christ  be  in  you,  the 
body  is  dead  because  of  sin,"]  yet  God,  who  ever  brings  good 
out  of  evil  to  his  children,  is  pleased  to  convert  that  curse  into  a 
blessing  to  those  who  must  needs  die  before  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion dawns ;  making  it  "  far  better  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ"  than  "to  abide  still  in  the  flesh."  Thus  the  teniporary 
separation  of  soul  and  body  is  made  to  accrue  to  the  common 
benefit  of  both.  The  holy  dead  are  blessed  even  as  dead  men  ; 
their  perfected  spirits  are  with  Christ,  rejoicing  in  his  presence, 
free  from  every  care,  and  delightfully  conscious  in  themselves 
that  every  possibility  of  coming  short  of  "  eternal  life"  is  for- 
ever past.  They  rest  from  their  labors;  they  "have  fought 
a  good  fight,  they  have  finished  their  course,  they  have  kept 
the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  them  the  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give 
them  AT  THAT  DAY ;  and  not  to  them  only,  but  unto  all  those 
that  love  his  appearing."     2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. 

The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holi- 
ness, and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  made  perfect  in  anything  else. 
Paul,  who  longed  with  such  groaning  for  "the  redemption  of 
his  body,"  when  living,  surely  has  not  beceme  indifferent  to  it, 
now  that  he  is  dead  !  Nor  have  we  any  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  soul  is  capable  of  attaining  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
its  own  nature  and  powers  while  separate  from  the  body.  The 
philosoPI^  of  Plato  may  teach  it,  but  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
does  not.  That,  indeed,  would  be  in  open  contravention  of  the 
order  which  God  has  established  among  his  creatures.  Man  is 
neither  an  angel  nor  a  spirit,  but  a  creature  of  an  entirely 
different  order.  "  The  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground ;"  and  though,  after  the  resurrection,  the  just  will  be 
"  equal  unto  the  angels,"  yet  neither  sin  nor  redemption  will 
make  them  either  less  or  more  than  men. 
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Except  in  God's  unalterable  purpose,  the  pious  dead  are  safe 
rather  than  saved.  Otherwise  than  this,  dying  brings  us  no 
nearer  to  "salvation;"  else  why  should  Christ  "appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation?"  The  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  do  actually  "inherit  eternal  life"  no  sooner 
than  the  just  who  dwell  on  the  earth ;  for,  in  scripture  usage, 
"  eternal  life"  is  not  merely  eternal  happiness  of  one  sort  or 
another;  the  dead  "awake  to  eternal  life;"  it  is  life  in  the 
body — the  same  body  that  lives  now  this  forfeited  mortal  life, 
which  we  derive  from  Adam — the  same  body,  quickened  now  by 
a  principle  of  animal  life,  and  dependent,  like  others  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  on  "the  meat  which  perisheth"  for  a  precarious 
and  temporary  maintenance,  and  organised  with  reference  to 
that  mortal  life ;  but  theji,  renovated  and  quickened  by  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  deriving  its  maintenance  from  his  "  flesh  and 
blood"  which  he  gave  for  the  life  of  the  world — his  human 
nature,  (once  "  crucified  through  weakness,  but  now  living  by 
the  power  of  God,")  in  which  alone  is  found  the  eternal  life  of 
man's  dying  race.  "  Being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him  ;"  "  made  per- 
fect," not  merely  in  respect  of  his  mediatorial  work,  but  as 
regards  his  person  also,  and  that  "likeness  of  sinful  flesh"  which 
he  assumed,  in  order  that  we,  forswearing  our  first  father  Adam, 
and  renouncing  his  broken  covenant  of  works.  "  with  purpose  of 
heart  might  cleave  unto  the  Lord,"  and  be  made  the  members  of 
his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones;"  that  so  we  might  die 
with  him,  and  thereforoi  live  with  him,  might  suff'er  and  therefore 
reign  with  him,  partakers  of  his  endless  life,  and  companions  with 
him  in  a  deathless  immortality !  That  life  is  now  "  hid  with 
Christ  in  God." 

"The  crown  of  life"  will  be  bestowed  by  "the  great  Shep-- 
herd  when  he  shall  appear,"  on  all  his  servants,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  in  one  and  the  same  day.  The  great  birth-day  of 
eternal  life  is  the  same  to  all.  The  true  Israel,  whensoever  they 
may  have  entered  it,  accomplish  the  j)assage  of  Jordan  in  one 
glorious  host.  Paul  distinctly  teaches  that  at  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  and  the  trump  of  God,  the  living  have  no  advantage 
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of  the  dead — "  shall  not  prevent  them  tjiat  are  asleep."  In 
order  to  the  salvation  of  both  classes,  the  primeval  curse  of  mor- 
tality is  cancelled  and  abolished,  for  both  alike,  in  the  self- 
same day,  hour,  moment :  "In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed." 
This  we  conceive  to  be  the  real  purport  of  the  apostle's  words  in 
Hebrews  xi.  39,  40;  so  that  classing  him,  and  all  the  other 
holy  dead,  with  the  glorious  company  of  the  ancient  worthies  to 
whom  he  specially  refers,  we  may  say,  "  And  these  all,  having 
obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise ; 
God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  with- 
out us  should  not  he  made  perfects  That  this  is  the  scope  of 
"the  promise"  which  he  has  in  view,  will  be  made  evident  by  a 
reference  to  the  next  verse,  but  three,  preceding :  "  Others  were 
tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  resurrection." 

So  far  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body  from  being,  as  many 
seem  to  regard  it,  an  ultimate  and  almost  incidental  benefit  flow- 
ing from  redemption,  that  (together  with  the  blessings  comprised 
in  and  accompanying  it)  it  is  itself  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  "  the 
hope  that  is  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven."  All  other  blessings  are 
incidental  or  accessory,  "  This  is  the  promise  which  he  hath 
promised  us,  even  eternal  life."  The  resurrection  of  life  is  the 
very  substance  of  salvation  itself.  It  is  the  great  distinguishing 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  towards  which  all  the  others  look,  to 
which  they  all  contribute  and  are  subordinate,  and  without  which 
all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  redemption,  are  of  no  eifect.  Paul  calls  it  emphatically 
" the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body;"  and  our 
Saviour  says,  "  They  are  (shall  be)  equal  unto  the  angels,  and 
are  tke  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection." 
Luke  XX.  36.  So  Paul  also  teaches  that  if  the  dead  rise  not, 
the  gospel  is  a  fable,  the  future  life  a  dream,  Christ  is  not  risen, 
our  preaching  is  vain,  your  faith  is  also  vain,  the  saints  of 
former  times  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  perished, 
those  who  do  and  suifer  most  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's 
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are  of  all  men  most  miserable,  and  they  are  truly  wise  who  say, 
^'Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  1  Cor.  xv. 
16-19,  32.  If,  then,  the  falsity  of  this  doctrine  be  attended  by 
such  disastrous  consequences,  if  its  denial  involve  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  the  hopes  of  the  gospel,  we  cannot  afford  ever  to  lose 
sight  of  it,  especially  when  tempted  to  complain  of  the  hardships 
and  losses  of  this  life,  or  to  sell  our  birth-right  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

We  have  known  devout  Christians,  who,  owing  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  the  hope  set  before  us,  habitually  afflict 
themselves  with  fears  of  perdition,  because  they  cannot  love  the 
dreaded  visitation  of  death ;  they  think  they  ought  to  desire  to 
die,  but  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  do  it.  There  is  a  sad 
mistake  here.  The  love  of  death  is  the  abhorring  of  life ;  and 
God  neither  directs  us  to  hate  life,  or  to  love  death.  True, 
death  is  a  desirable  refuge  from  the  storms  of  this  disordered 
and  sinful  world ;  but  to  be  precious,  it  must  be  seasonable ;  and 
when  the  season  comes,  our  God  does  make  it  precious  to  the 
most  timorous  of  his  people.  Not  till  life,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  becomes  a  burden,  or  is  demanded  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Christian  principle,  should  any  Christian  desire  to  lay  it  down. 
"No  man,"  says  Paul,  no  sane  man  at  least,  " ever  yet  hated 
his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord 
the  Church."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  faith's  sole  foundation  is  the 
word  of  truth ;  and  this  accounts  it  no  virtue  to  desire  to  die ; 
and  awards  no  pronlhii||f  life,  of  a  kingdom,  of  a  crown,  to  those- 
who  "long  for  death,  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures, 
who  rejoice  exceedingly  and  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the 
grave;"  but  rather  "to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing,"  who, 
at  his  coming,  will  finally  and  forever  "  abolish  death  and  bring 
life  and  immortality,"  not  merely  to  light,  but  to  blessed  actual- 
ity and  to  glorious  and  unfading  manifestation. 

The  aged  Paul,  worn  out  with  manifold  labors  and  temptations, 
said,  "  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better ;"  yet,  even  then,  he  said  he  was  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  and  knew  not  what  he  should  choose.  Phil.  i.  21-23.  And 
even  in  the  scripture  where  he  most  clearly  expresses  the  joyous 
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truth  that  when  "  absent  from  the  body  we  are  present  with  the 
Lord,"  his  mind  instinctively  turns  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body :  "We  that  are  in"  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened ; 
not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon" — with 
yearning  desire  not  so  much  to  die,  as  truly  to  live — "  that 
mortality  (an  attribute  of  the  body  in  its  present  state)  may  be 
swallowed  up  of  life."  "Wherefore  we  labor,  that  whether 
present  [in  the  body,  at  his  appearing,]  or  absent  [from  the 
body,]  we  may  be  accepted  of  him.  For  we  must  all  [the  living 
and  the  dead]  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christr^' 
2  Cor.  V.  4-10. 

"Jesus  and  the  resurrection"  was  the  watch-word  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Peter  and  his  companions  began  their  apos- 
tolic mission,  "preaching,  through  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead."  And  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  the 
gospel  would  in  our  day  be  far  more  a  gospel  of  power,  comfort, 
and  sanctification,  if  this  blessed  hope  held  the  same  prominent 
place  in  our  hearts  and  ministrations. 

These  two  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  and  eternal  judgment,  need  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly  in  mind,  if  we  would  avoid  a  narrow,  contracted,  and 
distorted  view  of  the  divine  revelation,  ^hey  shed  a  flood  of 
light  over  the  whole  Bible,  and,  as  we  are  persuaded,  over  no 
part  of  it  more  conspicuously  than  over  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned, indeed,  whether  the  saints  of  those  da^  knew  anything 
of  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  Such  a  doubt  could  hardly  be 
raised  except  by  one  holding  the  erroneous  and  superficial  opin- 
ion that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  at  death  is  the  principal  part 
of  redemption.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  intermediate  state 
of  death  which  perplexed  ajid  distressed  the  saints  of  those  days : 
''  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that  go  down  into 
silence."  The  hope  of  the  gospel  has  been  always  the  same,  and 
has  been  substantially  apprehended  by  the  faithful,  in  all  ages. 
God  has  neither  changed  his  plan,  nor  altered  his  promise. 
Righteous  Abel  had  no  proper  conception  of  physical  death,  and 
of  necessary  consequence,   he  could  have  jio  adequate  idea  of 
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the  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  but  the  substance  of  the  doc- 
trine, to  wit,  "the  redemption  of  our  body,"  was  no  doubt  a 
marked  feature  of  that  hope  of  the  gospel  on  which  his  faith  was 
fixed.  His  ideal  of  salvation,  (and  it  was  probably  not  very 
wide  of  the  truth,)  would  almost  necessarily  be  that  of  restora- 
tion to  the  state  of  favor  and  blessedness  which  his  parents  had 
once  enjoyed,  when  God  and  man  walked  in  familiar  converse 
and  holy  friendship.  Nor  could  he  tell  how  long  it  would  be 
before  it  might  please  God  to  effect  that  restoration  by  the  prom- 
ised "seed  of  the  woman." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  hope  of  the  gospel  as  it 
presents  itself  in  the  Old  Testamept  Scriptures;  and  it  may 
perhaps  assist  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  New.  We 
shall  avoid,  however,  all  intricate  and  symbolical  prophecies ;  for 
however  great  the  interest  which  attaches  to  some  of  them,  we 
are  persuaded  that  their  true  meaning  can  never  be  accurately 
known  before  their  fulfilment.  We  will  also  foreadvise  the 
reader,  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  expecting  to  find  the  hope 
of  the  gospel — the  final  and  unchangeable  state  of  salvation  into 
which  God  will  in  due  time  bring  his  people — clearly  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament.  In  Acts  iii.  21,  Peter  speaks  of  "ithe 
times  of  refreshing,"  and  of  "  the  restitution  of  all  things,  (when 
the  Father  shall  again  send  Jesus  Christ,)  which  God  hath 
spoken  hy  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  2Vorld  be- 
gan.'' Paul  testified  before  Agrippa  thart  in  his  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  its  glorious  hope,  and  the  means  ordained  by  God  for  its 
accomplishment,  he  was  "saying  none  other  things  than  those 
which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come."  Acts  xxvi. 
22.  Peter  again  tells  us  that  the  final  salvation  of  believers  at 
the  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  burden  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  :  "  Of  which  salvation  [that  which  is  '  ready  tp- 
be  revealed  in  the  last  time,'  and  'at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  verses  5  and  7,] — of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have 
inquired  and  searched  dihgently — searching  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them.,  did 
signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suff'erings  of  Christ,  and 
the  glory   that  should  follow;"   which  also  were  the   things 
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which  the  apostles  "  reported  unto  -us"  in  their  preaching  of  the 
glad  tidings,  and  the  things  into  which  "  the  angels  desire  to 
look."  1  Pet.  i.  10-12.  "  The  sufferings  of  Christ— ra  t\r 
xpiaTov  Tradfj/iara — the  Sufferings  until  Christ,  in  reference  to  Christ, 
or  on  his  behalf,"  or  all  combined.  Thus  Moses  "esteemed 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater-riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt, 
having  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  reward."  Calvin  says, 
"  Peter  does  not  treat  of  the  personal  sufferings  of  Christ,  but 
he  speaks  of  the  state  of  the  Church  universal."  Luther  takes 
the  same  view  of  it.  (See  Brown  on  1st  Peter.  Discourse  iv. 
and  note  A.)  The  aged  Zacharias,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sums  up  the  mercy  promised  to  the  fathers,  and  the  oath  which 
God  sware  unto  Abraham,  in  these  words :  "As  he  spake  by  the 
mouth  of  his  holy  2^^ophet8  which  have  been  since  the  world 
began,  that  we  [the  aged  Zacharias  being  one  of  them,]  should 
be  saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate 
us ;  that  he  would  grant  unto  US,  that  WK,  being  delivered  out 
of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  him,  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  him,  all  the  days  of  our  life."  Luke  i. 
70-74.  The  life  of  God's  children,  the  life  of  promise,  the  life 
which  is  yet  '•  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  is  a  long  one:  "I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life." 

We  now  request  that  the  reader  will  read  again,  and  ponder 
the  preceding  paragraph.  Many  persons  construe  and  limit  th^ 
plain  prose  of  the  New  Testament  in  accordance  with  their 
views  of  Old  Testament  prophecies,  as  Ave  ventured  to  point  out 
in  our  former  article :  not  a  safe  procedure,  we  think,  by  any 
means.  There  prevails  a  popular  opinion  that  God  has  revealed 
much  of  better  times  yet  to  come  before  the  end  of  the  World. 
and  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  happy  and  heavenly  state  beyond, 
except  the  general  assurance  of  the  inconceivable  and  perfect 
blessedness  of  his  people.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  led 
by  the  Scriptures  above  quoted,  to  think  that  the  case  is  about 
reversed ;  that  God  has  spoken  guardedly,  "  opening  his  mouth 
in  parables,"  of  events  yet  future  in  this  world,  and  that  the 
happy  era,  so  long  foretold  in  clear  prophetic  utterances,  has  to 
do  with  the  everlasting  life  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  future 
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state  of  eternal  salvation.  The  fact  is  established  by  the  New- 
Testament  scriptures  just  cited,  that  all  the  prophets  have  borne 
an  uninterrupted  testimony  to  the  times  of  restitution,  or  resto- 
ration, of  all  things  at  Christ's  second  coming ;  that  they  have 
spoken  of  the  glory  that  is  to  follow  the  present  sufferings,  which 
are  to  continue  "until  Christ ;"  and  that  they  have  all  predicted  a 
future  state  of  salvation,  when  we,  and  all  the  holy  dead,  (Zach- 
arias  among  them,)  being  saved  from  all  our  enemies — from  evil 
men  and  evil  spirits,  from  sin,  and  death,  "  the  last  enemy" — 
shall  serve  our  God  with  a  perfect  heart,  in  holiness  and  right- 
eousness forever.  Now,  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
written  testimony  of  many  of  the  prophets  who  have  so  spoken, 
in  which,  Avith  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  all  predict  a  corres- 
ponding state  of  things.  The  common  belief  in  our  day  is,  that 
these  predictions  point  to  "the  millennium,"  and  to  the  conver- 
sion of  all  nations.  We  would  modestly  but  firmly  express  our 
belief  that  the  common  opinion  is  a  mistaken  one.  As  all  the 
prophets  do  bear  testimony  to  such  a  coming  st;iite  of  tilings,  and 
as  that  is  the  only  period  materially  differing  from  the  present,  of 
which  they  do  all  speak,  we  think  we  have  a  divine  warrant  for 
believing  that  they  refer  to  the  life  everlasting;  but  in  terms 
familiar  to  men  in  this  present  mortal  life. 

The  hope  of  the  gospel  took  fast  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful from  the  very  beginning;  while  those  void  of  a  true  faith  had 
as  little  regard  to  it  then  as  now,  intent  only  upon  temporal 
blessings.  But  as  regards  the  person,  work,  and  offices  of  the 
lledeemer,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  his  appearing,  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  their  ideas  Avere 
doubtkss  very  meagre  and  confused.  They  trusted  to  the  pro- 
mise, and  diligently  applied  themselves  to  a  use  of  the  means 
then  ordained  for  its  fruition  in  due  time.  Even  John  the  Baptist 
seems  to  have  labored  under  much  doubt  and  uncertainty;  while 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  needed  often  to  be  upbraided  with  their 
dulness  of  comprehension,  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  commentators  that  Eve's  exclama- 
tion at  the  birth  of  Cain,  "I  have  gotten  the  man  Jehovah,"  or 
"from  Jehovah,"  implies  her  belief  or  hope  that  the  promised 
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seed  was  born.  If  so,  it  was  a  lamentable  mistake !  Enoch,  the 
seventh  in  lineal  descent  from  Adam,  who  also  was  translated 
that  he  should  not  see  death,  had  a  clear  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  glorious  and  dreadful  day  of  God,  in  which,  of 
course,  he  would  save  his  people,  as  well  as  take  vengeance  on 
his  foes.  "  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh,  with  ten  thousands  of  his 
saints,  to  execute  judgment,"  etc.  Jude  14,  15.  The  primary 
reference  no  doubt  was  to  Noah's  flood ;  yet  Enoch  could  not 
have  known  but  that  the  impending  judgment  would  be  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  world,  which  was  at  that  time  portentously 
wicked.  He  probably  thought  so  ;  and  Christ  assures  us  that  it 
was  a  figure  of  "the  wrath  to  come."  When  Noah  was  born, 
his  father  called  his  name  Rest  (Noah,)  saying,  "This  same  shall 
comfort  us  (or  cause  us  to  rest,)  concerning  our  work  and 
toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed."  The  days  were  evil:  but  neither  the  promised  rest, 
nor  he  who  giveth  it,  were  so  near.  Still  Noah  and  his  ark,  and 
the  perdition  of  the  world  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  new  earth 
after  the  flood,  scoured  and  cleansed  with  water,  (as  it  will  one 
day  be  purged  with  fire,)  because  of  the  former  abominations  of 
men,  and  occupied  by  none  but  those  who  had  been  housed  with 
Noah  in  the  ark,  do  strikingly  foreshadow  Christ,  the  everlasting 
destruction  of  his  foes,  and  the  final  salvation  of  his  people. 
Nor  is  it  a  chance  coincidence ;  God's  plan  has  been  one  from 
first  to  last:  "Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world." 

The  flood  was  soon  forgotten ;  men  grew  bold  in  sin ;  God 
lapsed  from  all  their  thoughts.  Abraham,  the  father  of  believ- 
ers, was  chosen  out  of  an  idolatrous  family,  and  called ;  and  to 
him  were  the  promises  made.  The  promise  to  Abraham  was 
"  that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world,"  and  his  children  with 
him,  (Rom.  iv.  13,)  and  that  "in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed."  But  "what  manner  of  time  was  sig- 
nified," God  reserved  in  his  own  keeping.  There  was  indeed  a 
promise  of  deliverance,  in  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from 
bondage  in  a  strange  land  in  which  his  seed  had  endured  aflilic- 
tion,  and  of  a  quiet  and  peaceful  home  in  the  land  of  promise. 
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Yet  the  sequel  showed  that  this  was  but  "  a  figure  of  the  true." 
xind  Moses,  the  renowned  deliverer,  who  yet  failed  to  bring  the 
people  into  Canaan,  spoke  of  a  coining  Prophet,  who  should  in 
all  things  be  believed  and  obeyed,  whatever  he  ordained,  what- 
ever he  abolished:  enforcing  the  obligation  with  the  solemn 
declaration,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  soul,  [Jew or 
Gentile,]  that  will  not  hear  that  Prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  from 
among  the  people;"  of  which  destruction  the  excision  of  the 
unbelieving  Jewish  Church  and  nation  was  a  notable  type. 

As  Joshua  had  not  given  the  promised  rest  and  inheritance, 
the  Holy  Ghost  often  spoke,  by  the  mouth  of  David  and  the 
other  prophets,  of  another  day  and  another  rest,  the  peculiar 
heritage  of  true  believers,  the  children  of  Abraham,  "  according 
to  promise."  Heb.  iv.,  and  Gal.  iv.  28.  We  select  but  one 
passage  from  the  writings  of  David,  the  37th  Psalm,  written 
expressly  to  sustain  God's  sufl'ering  people  under  persecution 
and  unrighteous  oppression,  when  faith,  patience,  and  hope,  are 
all  like  to  fail  :  "  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers,  neither 
be  thou  envious  against  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  for  they  shall 
soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green  herb." 
Verses  1  and  2.  As  yet,  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  persecutor 
and  the  persecuted,  are  cut  down  alike.  "  Rest  in  the  Lord, 
and  wait  patiently  for  him;  cease  from  anger  and  forsake  wrath ; 
fret  not  thyself  in  anywise  to  do  evil ;  for  evildoers  shall  be  cut 
off,  but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  For  yet  a  little  while  [Heb.  x.  37]  and  the  wicked  shall 
not  be,  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his  place,  and  it  shall 
not  be ;  but  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  shall  delight 
themselves  with  the  abundance  of  peace.'"  Veraes  7—11.  Six 
times  over  is  this  statement  made.  Lest  this  should  seem  too 
strange  for  men  to  believe,  too  much  for  troubled  saints  to  hope, 
David  draws  on  his  own  experience  and  observation  for  subor- 
dinate but  similar  examples  of  the  divine  procedure,  and  presses 
the  encouraging  exhortation — "  Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  keep  his 
way;  and  he  shall  exalt  thee  to  inherit  the  land  (Heb.  earth); 
when  the  wicked  are  cut  off,  thou  shalt  see  it.''  Verse  34.  This 
thing  will   not  be   done   in   a  corner,  nor  while   we  "  sleep." 
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David  himself  expected  to  be  there,  and  enjoy  the  blessing 
promised,  as  well  as  witness  the  vengeance ;  for  of  himself  he 
says  it,  as  well  as  of  David's  greater  Son,  "My  flesh  also  shall 
rest  in  hope."  "  Oh  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to 
an  end,  but  establish  the  just !" 

In  the  same  way  does  Solomon  enforce  his  precepts  to  fear 
God  and  hate  evil :  "  For  the  upright  shall  dwell  in  the  land 
(Heb.  earth,)  and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it;  but  the 
wicked  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  earth,  and  the  transgressors 
ahallhe  rooted  out  of  it.''  Prov.  ii.  21,  22.  For  fear  that  any 
reader  should  imagine  that  we  are  making  an  unauthorised  use 
of  language  which  is  commonly  spiritualized,  so  as  to  express  a 
sentiment  which  men  more  readily  assent  to,  we  pause  here  a 
moment  to  observe  that  this  is  the  identical  argument  which 
Peter  presses  in  his  powerful  exhortation  to  repentance  a  few 
days  after  Pentecost:  "Repent,  therefore,  and  be  converted;  be 
pardoned,  be  saved  ;  that  ye  may  be  refreshed  when  the  times  of 
refreshing  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
send  Jesus  Christ.  Believe  and  obey  that  Prophet,  that  he  may 
Bless  you  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities, 
lest,  as  Moses  truly  said,  yc  be  destroyed  from  among  the  peo- 
ple." Acts  iii.  19-25.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  examine  the 
Avhole  passage  carefully  for  himself. 

This  remarkable  passage  is  embarrassed  with  one  difficulty. 
Calvin  suggests  that  if  the  common  rendering  be  retained,  we 
must  supply  an  ellipsis :  "  llepent,  therefore,  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  [that  so  ye  may  be  refreshed,] 
when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come,"  etc.  But  he  intimates 
that  a  better  rendering  is  that  on  which  critics  are  now  agreed, 
to  wit,  "  Repent,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out ;  that  so  the  times  of  refreshing  may  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  he  may  send  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  the  heaven  must  receive,  [or  who  must  receive  and  occupy 
heaven,]  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God 
hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the 
world  began."  Peter  instances  Moses  as  one  of  them;  David 
and  Solomon   are   of  course  included.     Thus  understood,  the 
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argument  would  be,  "  Repent,  etc.,  that  the  number  of  believers 
may  be  completed,  and  the  kingdom  of  glory  may  be  ushered 
in;"  which  agrees  well  with  the  reason  assigned  by  the  same 
apostle  for  the  Lord's  apparent  slackness  concerning  the  promise 
of  his  coming :  "  He  is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  [towards  us, 
his  elect,  the  heirs  of  salvation,]  not  willing  that  any  [of  us] 
should  perish,  but  that  all  [of  us]  should  come  to  repentance." 
2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

We  have  purposely  reserved  till  now  the  case  of  Job.  Under 
the  stress  of  his  overwhelming  calamities,  he  passionately  ex- 
claims, "  0  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that  thou 
wouldst  keep  me  in  secret,  till  thy  wrath  be  passed;  that  thou 
wouldst  appoint  me  a  set  time  and  remember  me."  Job  xiv.  18. 
The  good  man  "  knew  that  his  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth;"  and  that  though 
devoured  by  worms,  "  yet  in  his  flesh  he  should  see  God,  whom 
he  should  see  for  liimself  and  not  another."  lie  knew  also 
'^  that  the  wicked  are  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruction ;  they 
shall  be  brought  forth  in  the  day  of  wrath."  Job  xix.  25-27; 
xxi.  30. 

Isaiah  speaks  repeatedly  of  a  coming  "day"  when  Christ's 
rest  shall  be  glorious ;  when  peace  and  amity  shall  dwell  among 
men,  while  war  and  contention  forever  cease;  when  the  know- 
ledge and  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth,  and  all  shall  be 
taught  of  God ;  when  there  shall  be  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  which  are  never  to  pass  aAvay;  when  violence  shall  no 
more  be  heard  in  the  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  in  its  borders; 
when  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  be  unstopped,  when  the  lame  man  shall  leap  as  an 
hart,  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing,  and  the  inhabitant  shall 
no  more  say,  I  am  sick ;  when  God  himself  shall  dwell  among 
his  people,  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  take  away 
their  reproach  from  off  all  the  earth ;  when  they  shall  be  all 
righteous,  and  shall  inherit  the  land  (Heb.  earth)  forever — a 
state  of  things  which  God  "the  Lord  will  hasten  in  his  time." 
The  prophet,  too,  expresses  his  confidence  that  he  himself  will 
be  there,  when  the  days  of  mourning  shall  be  ended,  and  the 
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indignation  forever  be  overpast :  "  Thy  dead  men  shall  live, 
together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise ;  awake  and  sing,  ye 
that  dwell  in  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the 
earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.  Come,  my  people,  enter  into  thy 
chambers,  shut  thy  doors  about  thee,  hide  thyself,  as  it  were, 
for  a  little  moment,  until  the  indignation  be  overpast.  For, 
behold,  the  Lord  cometh  out  of  his  place  to  punish  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  for  their  iniquity ;  the  earth  also  shall  dis- 
close her  blood,  and  shall  no  more  cover  her  slain."  Isa.  xxvi. 
19-21. 

In  these  days  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  and  apprehension, 
we  sometimes  feel  that  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  in  unconsciousness,  until  the  excited  and  vindictive  pas- 
sions of  our  conquerors  are  calmed,  and  some  measure  of  order 
and  stability  bless  the  troubled  land  again.  Far  better  than  this 
the  Lord  designs  when  "he  giveth  to  his  beloved  sleep" — a 
"  blessed  sleep,  from  Avhich  none  ever  wake  to  weep  ;"  a  "  peace- 
ful rest,  whose  waking  is  supremely  blest !" 

Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  new  covenant  which  God  will  make 
with  his  people :  a  covenant  already  ratified  and  sealed  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  but  not  yet  executed.  And  this 
is  the  covenant :  "  I  will  (after  those  days)  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  This  is  no  more  true 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  than  it  was  under  the  Mosaic. 
"And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall 
all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them, 
saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  will  remem- 
ber their  sins  no  more."  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.  There  will  be  no 
more  preaching  nor  exhorting  to  righteousness  then ;  nor  will 
there  be  any  more  sin,  suifering,  or  death ;  for  when  sin  is  no 
more  remembered,  its  penal  consequences  must  be  all  abolished. 
"  The  body  is  dead  because  of  sin." 

All  this  is  yet  more  clearly  stated  by  Ezekiel.  '^  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God :  Behold,  0  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves 
and  cause  you   to   come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you 
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into  the  land  of  Israel.  And  ye  shall  know  [i.  e.  ye  shall  have 
ocular  demonstration,]  that  I  am  Jehovah  when  I  have  opened 
your  graves,  0  my  people,  and  brought  you  up  out  of  your 
graves,  and  shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live, 
(Rom.  viii.  11,)  and  I  shall  place  you  in  your  own  land:  then 
shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it  and  performed 
it,  saith  the  Lord."  Ezek.  xxxvii.  12-14.  We  are  aware  that 
these  words  are  understood  by  many  of  a  "spiritual  resurrec- 
tion," to  wit,  the  national  conversion  of  the  now  unbelieving 
Jewish  people,  which  Paul  is  supposed  to  teach  in  Romans  xi. 
We  have  no  intention  of  denying  that  the  prophecy  may  have 
such  a  partial  fulfilment,  though  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  it, 
believing  that  the  prophet  and  the  apostle  have  direct  reference 
to  "the  resurrection  of  life."  Peter  tells  us  that  Ezekiel  was  one 
of  those  by  whom  God  had  been  uninterruptedly  testifying  of 
these  things,  ever  since  sin  and'death  entered  the  world;  and  it 
will  be  pertinent  to  inquire.  If  Ezekiel  does  not  speak  of  it  here,, 
where  does  he  ?  The  latter  part  of  the  same  chapter  is  conclu- 
sive: "Neither  shall  they  defile  themselves  any  more  with  their 
idols,  nor  with  their  detestable  things,  nor  with  any  of  their 
TRANSGRESSIONS."  "And  I  will  sot  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst 
oi  them  for  evermore.  My  tabernacle  also  shall  be  with  them  : 
yea,  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  Verses 
23-27.  This  can  only  be  true  of  the  heavenly  state,  and  of  the 
Israel  of  God,  (the  language  being  accommodated  to  the  then 
existing  condition  and  the  then  existing  form  of  the  Church,) 
including  believing  Gentiles  as  well  as  believing  Jews :  there 
being  a  sure  promise  of  restoration  to  the  former,  as  truly  as  to 
the  latter — to  the  whole,  as  well  as  to  a  part  of  his  people. 

But  we  must  leave  the  other  prophets' for  the  reader's  private 
examination.  As  Peter  says,  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
have  this  as  their  burden,  "The  sufferings  until  Christ,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow;"  or  as  Paul  expresses  it,  "  The  sufi'er- 
ings  of  this  present  time,  and  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
in  us."  The  prophets  sometimes  draw  their  illustrations  from 
the  present  condition  and  pursuits  of  men,  which  is  natural, 
almost  unavoidable ;   and  they   sometimes,   though  very  rarely, 
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present  a  scene  of  good  mingled  with  some  evil,  wliich  is  not 
singular  when  we  reflect  that  they  viewed  the  advent  blessings  of 
Christ  as  a  ivhole,  and  had  no  power  of  distinguishing  between 
his  first  and  second  comings.  We  will  cite  hut  one  passage  more, 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  overlook.  ^.  After  saying  that,  "  in 
that  day"  the  Lord  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  for  his  people 
with  all  irrational  creatures,  the  prophet  adds,  "  And  I  will 
break  the  bow  and  the  sword  and  the  battle  out  of  the  earth,  and 
will  make  them  to  lie  down  safely.  And  I  will  betroth  thee 
unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  lovingkindness, 
and  in  mercies.  I  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness; 
and  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord."  Hos.  ii.  18-20.  Whether  that 
good  day  will  cast  its  shadow  before,  in  the  form  of  the  expected 
"millennium,"  which  nevertheless  is  to  close  in  an  apostasy 
darker,  more  damning,  and  more  universal  than  any  formerly 
known,  before  the  true  and  unfading  day  of  promise  shall  dawn, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire.  But  this  we  know,  that  what 
most  enhances  the  preciousness  of  these  sure  predictions  of 
"good  things  to  come,"  of  which  Christ  is  to  us  the  faithful 
High  Priest,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  made  to  us,  to  our  fathers, 
and  to  our  children,  rather  than  to  the  possible  generations  of  a 
far  distant  future ;  and  that  on  the  face  of  them  all  it  is  dis- 
tinctly expressed,  or  as  distinctly  implied,  that  this  state  of 
repose  and  blessedness  is  to  continue,  not  for  one  thousand  years, 
but  "forever,  even  for  ever  and  ever." 

"What  manner  of  time  was  signified,"  none  knew.  Atone 
time  it  seemed  as  if  deliverance  from  Babylonian  bondage  was  to 
be  signalized  by  the  beginning  of  the  long  expected  period  of 
rest  from  sins  and  sorrows.  And  when  Daniel's  earnest  and 
tearful  petitions  for  building  up  Zion's  broken  walls  were  re- 
warded by  a  partial  revelation  of  "  the  times  and  the  seasons 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,"  it  seemed  as  if 
the  builders  must  make  good  speed,  to  complete  the  work  in  the 
""seven  weeks  and  three  score  and  two  weeks,"  or  else  "  the  Mes- 
siah the  Prince"  might  find  them  in  the  midst  of  their  unfinished 
labors.  And  yet,  together  with  the  promise  of  finishing  the 
transgression,  making  an  end  of  sins,  and  bringing  in  everlasting 
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righteousness,  there  was  a  confused  report  of  desolation,  and 
destruction,  and  a  flood,  and  war,  and  overspreading  abomina- 
tions.    Dan.  ix.  25-27. 

"  The  sufferings  until  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  fol- 
low !"  How  can  we  wonder  at  the  joyous  haste  with  which 
PhiHp  made  the  eager  announcement,  "  We  have  found  him,  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph  !"  The  chilling  reply  of  the  more 
cautious  Nathanael  is  quite  as  true  to  life,  *'Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?"  Yet,  when  the  disciples  became  fully 
assured  that  this  was  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  how  could  they  restrain  their 
eager  inquiries  among  themselves  as  to  when  or  how  he  would 
set  up  his  kingdom  and  manifest  his  glory  ?  Many  thought 
"that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear;"  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  parable  of  "  a  certain  nobleman,  who  went 
into  a  far  country  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom  and  to 
return."  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  apostles  themselves 
could  understand  nothing  of  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion, or  the  trials  in  reserve  for  themselves.  Had  not  Christ 
come,  and  were  not  the  sufferings  until  then?  We  wonder  not 
that  their  faith  and  hope  well  nigh  perished  at  the  cross,  and 
were  quite  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  Nor  is  it  strange  that, 
gladdened  beyond  all  expectation  at  seeing  him  really  alive 
tigain  from  the  dead,  they  were  sadly  cast  down  when  he  led 
them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,  and  bade  them  farewell.  Should 
any  one  say  that  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  failed  to 
understand  his  oft-repeated  declarations  of  his  approaching  death, 
resurrection,  and  departure  from  them,  we  reply,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  incredible,  at  least  by  those,  who,  with  his 
finished  revelation  in  their  hands,  do  not  scruple  to  assert  of  a 
large  part  of  his  plainest  statements  and  most  stringent  com- 
mands, that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  according  to  the 
literal  sense  of  his  words.  No,  we  are  not  surprised  at  anything 
of  the  kind ;  and  in  that  moment  of  heart-breaking  bereavement, 
how  could  the  anxious  inquiry  be  any  longer  repressed,  "  Lord, 
wilt  thou  not,  at  this  time,  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel" — 
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the  true  Israel  ?*  receiving  as  their  only  direct  and  satisfactory- 
reply,  the  assurance  of  the  two  men  in  white  apparel,  "This 
same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into*  heaven,  shall  so 
come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 
Actsi.  11.  Christ  had,  just  assured  them  that  "it, was  not  for 
them  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  has  put 
in  his  own  power,"  and  on  former  occasions  he  had  purposely 
and  repeatedly  drawn  the  same  veil  of  uncertainty  over  the  time 
of  his  return  as  had  concealed  the  "what  manner  of  time" 
which  the  old  prophets  had  so  earnestly  hut  so  vainly  endeavored 
to  ascertain.  Thenceforward  the  coming  of  Christ  "in  his  own 
glory  and  of  his  Father"  occupied  their  hearts  and  hopes  even 
more  intently  than  his  coming,  in  the  abstract,  had  engaged 
those  of  former  saints.  Many  of  Christ's  sayings  which  ap- 
*^eared  dark  and  enigmatical  before,  were  now  seen  in  a  clear 
light.  Though  heralded  at  his  birth  by  the  angehc  song,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men,"  he  had  shocked  their  hopes  with  the  admonition,  "  Think 
not  that  I  AM  COME  to  send  peace  on  earth;  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword.''  Matt.  x.  34.  "  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come 
to  give  peace  on  earth  ?  I  tell  you  nay,  but  rather  division." 
Luke  xii.  49.  The  apostles  now  understood  that  "  the  suffer- 
ings" were  to  continue  till  Christ  appeared,  not  as  a  servant,  but 
as  a  sovereign;  not  as  a  sin-offering,  but  "unto  salvation." 
They  now  joyfully  took  up  the  burden  of  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy— "  the  sufferings  until  "Christ,  and  the  glory  that  shall 
follow" — "The  grace  of  God   which    bringeth   salvation,   hath 

*  It  is  often  gratuitously  asserted  that  our  Saviour  corrected  their  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  but  his  answer  has  reference- 
to  tlio  times  and  seasons  connected  with  it,  rather  than  to  any  expectation 
which  their  words  expressed  or  implied.  "  The  question  shows  neither  an 
iibsohite  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  nor  a  perfectly 
just  view  of  it;  but  just  such  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error  as  might  have 
been  expected,  from  tlicir  previous  character  and  actual  condition.  That 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  "was  to  be  restored,  they  were  justified  in  thinking, 
by  such  scriptures  as  Isa.  i.  26,  and  ix.  7 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  6 ;  xxxiii.  15,  17,  etc. 
They  were  only  mistaken,  if  at  all,  in  expecting  it  to  he  restored  in  its  primeval 
form.''''     Alexander  on  Acts  i.  6. 
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appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world  [age  or  dispensation,  of  which  Satan  is  "god", 
and  the  spirits  of  darkness  are  the  rulers,]  looking  for  that 
BLESSED  HOPE,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  our  great  (God  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity^  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  [a  people  for  himself,]  zealous  of  good  works."     Titus  ii. 
11-14.     This  purpose  finds  its  consummation  only  at  the  last 
day,  and  in  the  future  life.     So  Peter  :  "Wherefore,  gird  up 
the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,  for  the 
grace  which  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."     "Beloved,  think  it.  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery 
trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened 
unto  you  ;  [Peter  once  thought  it  passing  strange ;]  but  rejoice, 
inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suiferings,  thativhen  his 
glory  shall  he  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy." 
1  Pet.  i.  13;  iv.  12,  13.     "What  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be, — looking  for  and  hastening  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God,  wherein  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and 
the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat?"     2  Pet.  iii.  11,  12. 
So  John  :    "And  now,  little  children,   abide  in  him  ;  that  when 
he  shall  appear,  we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed 
before  him  at  his  coming."     1  John  ii.  28.     So  James:  "Be  yc 
patient  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord.     Stab- 
lish  your  hearts,  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh." 
James  V.  7,  8.     So  Jude:  "But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  your- 
selves on  your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep 
yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life."     Jude  20,  21. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  glowing  pictures  of  bet- 
ter days  to  come,  in  the  old  prophecies,  have  reference  to  the 
Christian  dispensation  in  general,  or  to  a  supposed  future  and 
improved  state  of  it  in  particular.  We  believe,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  that  those  prophecies  have,  mainly  at  least, 
been  misapplied.  In  no  essential  respect  does  the  Christian 
dispensation  diff'er  from  the  Mosaic.     Then,   the   Church   was 
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restricted  to  one  nation ;  now,  it  embraces  all.  Then,  its  rites  and 
restrictions  were  burdensome ;  now,  its  forms  are  simpler  and  its 
service  more  spiritual.  Then,  they  walked  in  comparative  dark- 
ness; on  us  shines 'the  light  of  God's  finished  revelation,  while 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  granted  in  larger  measures.  The  foundation 
of  their  salvation  was  future ;  the  foundation  of  ours  is  past. 
But  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  the  object  of  their  hope  was 
future,  so  is  ours :  their  joys,  sorrows,  temptations^  and  dangers, 
and  ours,  are  the  same ;  and  dying,  they  did  not  enter  into  rest 
otherwise  than  as  do  we.  In  some  respects  the  Church  is  to-day 
less  zealous  of  good  works  than  it  was  in  the  times  of  David ; 
and  it  has,  since  Christ,  been  as  corrupt  and  idolatrous  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah ;  nor  have  we  any  guarantee  which  the 
early  Church  had  not,  that  it  may  not  again  depart  from  the 
faith:  while,  as  regards  "the  suiFerings,"  they  have  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  been  much  more  general  and  severe  than 
ever  before.  It  is  then  in  the  second  advent,  when  Christ  ap- 
pears in  his  glory  as  the  Redeemer  of  his  people,  that  all  the 
lines  of  our  holy  religion  meet,  as  in  their  true  centre.  Prophets 
and  apostles  announce  to  us  the  same  truth,  "  The  latter-day 
glory"  is  never  to  be  darkened  by  sins  or  sorrows;  and  has  to 
do  with  the  "inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us,"  and  "ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time.''     1  Pet.  i.  4,  5.  , 

But  some  reader  may  inquire,  how  far  it  is  proper  for  Wto 
understand  literally  the  accompaniments  of  this  hope  of  immor- 
tality, as  portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  we  shall  best 
answer  by  inquiring  what  light  Christ  and  his  apostles  throw  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  form  of  words  which  our  Saviour  has  given  us,  to  direct 
thereby  our  daily  devotions,  the  first  petition  runs^)"  Hallowed 
be  thy  name!" — not  in  heaven,  but  on  earth,  where  "continu- 
ally every  day  it  is  blasphemed"  by  the  words  and  works  of 
men.  In  the  second,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  we  pray,  among 
other  things,  as  says  the  Shorter  Catechism,  "  that  the  kingdom 
of  glory  may  be  hastened;"  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Larger 
Catechism,  "  that   Christ  would   reign   in   our  hearts  here,  and 
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hasten  the  time  of  his  second  coming  and  of  our  reigning  with 
him  forever."  "  Jesus  Christ  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead 
at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom.''  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  The  third 
petition,  "Thy will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  cannot 
refer  to  any  period  of  the  Church  in  which  sins  continue  to  mar 
the  acceptableness  of  our  personal  services,  nor  in  which  the 
tares  are  growing  together  with  the  wheat.  But  "  in  the  end  of 
this  world  (age  or  dispensation)  the  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  ou-t  of  his  kingdom  all  things 
that  offend  and  them  that  do  iniquity  ;  and  then  shall  the  right- 
eous shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father." 
Matt.  xiii.  41,  43.  This  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  certainly 
teaches  us  to  expect,  while  we  daily  pray  for  it,  the  time  when 
this  now  revolted  province  of  God's  dominion,  the  earth  and  its 
redeemed  inhabitants,  will  be  fully  restored  to  sinless  holiness 
and  to  God ;  and  when  Christ  will  be  proclaimed  and  acknow- 
ledged, "  The  Saviouii  of  the  world." 

In  the  beatitudes,  the  design  of  which  is  to  set  forth  the  real  and 
future  blessedness  of  Christians,  as  contrasted  with  their  appa- 
rent condition  and  present  trials,  Christ  says,  "Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  We  have  already  seen 
how  David  uses  the  same  assurance  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of 
the  suffering  people  of  God ;  and  here  Jesus  gives  it  his  own 
emphatic  and  unqualified  repetition.  The  change  in  the  cove- 
nant works  no  change  in  the  covenanted  promise.  "  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  to 
confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers ;  and  that  the  Gen- 
tiles might  glorify  God  for  his  mercy."  And  "  the  promise  that 
he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world,  (rov  Hua/im',)  was  not  to  Abra- 
ham or  to  his  seed  through  the  law,  but  through  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith."  Horn.  xv.  8,  9;  iv.  13.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an 
old,  decayed,  and  perished  Jewish  hope  we  are  exhuming,  but  one 
in  the  highest  sense  Christian,  and  therefore  imperishable.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  striking  of  all  the  beatitudes ;  contrast  here 
reaches  its  climax.  Christ  enjoined  on  his  disciples  the  law  of 
meekness  :  "I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 
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And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also."  The  common  objection 
raised  against  these  and  other  like  commands  of  Christ,  is  that 
a  strict  compliance  with  them  would  leave  us  a  prey  to  rapacious, 
overbearing,  and  unmerciful  men.  The  promise  was  evidently 
framed  to  meet  this  precise  objection,  which  had  even  greater 
force  in  that  day  than  in  our  own.  The  insurance  more  than 
covers  the  damage.  They  will  lose  their  little  earthly  all,  you 
say?  Nay,  says  Christ,  "  they  shall  inherit  the  earth;"  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  adds,  '"But  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  earthj  and  the  transgressors  shall  be  rooted  out  of  it." 
Prov.  ii.  22.  « 

To  us  the  uniform  teaching  of  Scripture  seems  obviously  to 
be  this :  That  the  earth  was  made  for  man,  and  man  for  the 
earth.  The  devil,  who  long  has  ruled  over  it,  is  a  usurper,  and 
the  wicked  have  no  legitimate  or  long  possession  here.  "They 
shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people."  "  The  face  of  the 
Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut  off  the  remembrance  of 
them  from  the  earth."  "But  Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord 
with  an  everlasting  salvation  ;  ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor  con- 
founded world. without  end.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  crea- 
ted the  heavens,  God  himself  that  formed  the  earth  and  made 
it ;  he  hath  established  it,  he  created  it  not  in  vain,  he  formed  it 
to  be  inhabited  :  lam  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else."  Isa. 
xlv.  17,  18.  This  plainly  refers  to  the  state  of  "  everlasting 
salvation  wherewith  Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord,  in  the 
world  without  end.".  The  psalmist  says  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  are  now,  "  Thou  shalt  change  them  and  they  shall  he 
changed."  Jesus  says,  "  They  shall  pass  away."  But  God 
says,  "  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will  make, 
shall  remain  before  me."  Isa.  Ixvi.  22.  The  noAv  earth  is  as 
manifestly  a  renovation  of  the  old,  as  the  renovated  body  is 
"this  mortal"  when  it  has  "put  on  immortality."  This  being 
so  (the  soul  renovated,  yet  the  same ;  the  body  renovated,  yet  the 
same ;  the  earth  renovated,  yet  the  same — the  same,  yet  each 
how  gloriously  transformed  !)  we  ought  not  to  allow  ourselves 
to  imagine  that  this  class  of  promises,  insuring  long  hfe,  peace, 
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and  prosperity,  must  be  fulfilled,  in  some  modified,  accommo- 
dated, and  unsatisfactory  sense,  now  in  this  present  life,  or 
never. 

We  have  already  quoted  what  St.  Peter  says  about  the  resti- 
tution of  all  things,  and  the  exhortafion  to  repentance  and  the 
blotting  out  of  sins  which  he  bases  thereon.  In  Rom.  viii.  16-25, 
Paul  teaches  that  at  the  time  of  "the  redemption  of  our  body" 
— "the  day  of  redemption"  whereunto  we  are  "sealed"  by  the 
Holy  Spirit — "the  creature,"  "the  whole  creation"  shall,  after 
its  manner,  and  according  to  its  proper  nature,  "have  part  in 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God;"  for  that  the  material 
creation  is  with  us  to  partake  of  a  better  state.  We  have  given 
the  sense  of  the  passage  as  expounded  by  Calvin.  The  same  is 
substantially  or  fully  concurred  in  by  Doddridge,  Scott,  Henry,-- 
Burkitt,  Hodge,  and  all  other  sound  commentators  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  We  cannot  quote  Luther's  opinion,  but  we 
know  certainly  that  this  was  his  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Let  the  passage  itself  be  carefully  weighed :  "  The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God." 
We  greatly  need  this  witness  of  the  Spirit,  for  as  yet  all  appear- 
ances go  to  falsify  the  high  pretension.  "  And  if  sons,  then 
heirs  :  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  if  so  he  we  suffer  - 
with  him,  that  ivc  may  he  also  glorified  together.  For  I  reckon 
[it  is  my  sober  and  deliberate  estimation]  that  the  suff*erings  of 
this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  For  the  earnest  expectation  of 
the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God — heeause  the  creature  itself  also  shall  he  delivered  fi^om  the 
hondage  of  corruption,  iyito  the  glorious  liherty  of  the  children  of 
God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  together  until  now ;  and  not  only  they,  but  our- 
selves also,  which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  [in  this  life 
we  have  only  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,]  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  w^it,  the  re- 
demption of  our  body.  For  we  are  saved  by  (or  rather,  in) 
hope :  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope ;  for  what  a  man  seeth, 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?    But  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not, 
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then  do  we  with  patience  wait   for  it."     This,  therefore,  was 
what  Paul  hoped  and  waited  for. 

Peter  is  even  more  circumstantial  in  his  exposition  of  things 
unseen  as  yet,  but  confidently  and  by  patience  waited  for. 
"  Seeing,  then,  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved  [the  time 
whereof  no  man  knoweth,]  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to 
be,  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  loolcing  for  and  hast- 
ing unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens 
being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat  ?  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look 
FOR  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness. Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  things, 
be  diligent  that  ye  may  be  found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot 
and  blameless."  2  Pet.  iii.  11-14.  If  we  do  not  "look  for 
such  things,"  it  is  manifest  that  in  Peter's  day  Christians  looked 
for  one  thing,  as  the  hope  set  before  them,  while  we  look  for 
another.  Peter  evidently  expected  that  at  or  after  "  the  day 
of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men"  there  would  be  a 
new  earth,  inhabited  by  none  but  the  righteous.  Gen.  i.  7,  8, 
will  probably  furnish  the  best  commentary  on  the  new  heaven 
or  heavens,  ajways  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  new  earth. 
The  apostle  also  makes  a  threefold  division  of  time  that  is  very 
noteworthy :  1.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  before  the  flood 
(v.  5,)  "the  world  that  then  was,"  which  "perished,  being  over- 
flowed with  water."  2.  "  The  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are 
^now,"  and  which  are  "reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of 
judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men."  3.  "  The  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth"  which  arc  to  be  hereafter,  and  for  which, 
according  to  God's  promise,  believers  are  looking. 

Many  objections  may  be  raised  against  this  scriptural  view  of 
the  hope  of  the  gospel ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  they  are 
merely  specious  and  have  no  real  force.  No  mere  objection  can 
set  aside  the  plain  and  positive  teachings  of  Scripture,  only  a 
part  of  which  have  been  presented,  and  which  are  uncontradicted 
by  anything  in  Holy  Writ.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  view  is 
a  novelty,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  it  was  regarded  as  unquestionable  by  the  fathers  of  the 
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Reformation,  and  is  held  by  the  most  learned  and  pious  men  of 
our  own  day.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  unprofitable,  unless' 
we  would  impeach  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  has  said  so  much 
about  it  in  his  word,  setting  it  before  us  as  a  definite  object  of 
ardent  expectation  and  hope,  and  teaching  us  in  our  daily  devo- 
tions to  pray  for  its  speedy  accomplishment,  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  promise,  "  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  his  time."  Isa. 
Ix.  22.  Some  may,  indeed,  call  it  idle  conjecture  and  useless 
speculation  ;  but  if  this  be  conjecture  and  speculation,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  is  reality  and  truth.  We  have  heard  the 
allegation  that  the  Father  Almighty  cannot  speak  plain  enough 
for  his  children  to  understand  him,  too  often  from  the  lips  of 
Romanists,  to  pay  any  regard  to  it  now.  Let  it  be  granted  (yet 
under  protest,)  that  we  can  draw  no  certain  conclusions  as  to  the 
future  state,  the  world  to  come,  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Pro- 
phets ;  yet  what  will  the  objector  say  to  the  plain  prose  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  simple  didactic  statements  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  not  merely  in  regard  to  that  state  itself,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  old  prophets  concerning  it  ?  If 
these  cannot  be  unhesitatingly  believed,  unless  the  Church,  or 
some  other  human  authority,  (our  own  sense,  for  example,  or 
that  of  others,  of  what  is  congruous  and  fit,)  vouches  for  their 
truth,  or  for  our  right  understanding  of  them,  then  the  founda- 
tions of  all  our  faith  are  shaken,  nay,  subverted.  If  we  are  to 
believe  only  what  seems  to  be  probable,  or  what  men  will  readily 
assent  to,  then  our  faith  is  utterly  vitiated,  and  we  might  as  well 
give  up  our  Bibles  to  those  who  would  burn  them.  In  this  en- 
lightened and  scientific  age,  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  day 
of  miracles  is  past:  a  statement  so  widely  construed  and  so 
generally  concurred  in,  that  many  Christians  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  great  miracle  of  time,  of  which  Christ's  former 
miracles  were  only  types — minor  exhibitions  of  the  authority  and 
dominion  that  was  given  him  over  all  flesh,  over  all  the  powers 
of  nature,  over  all  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  to  which  his 
past  sufferings  and  present  exalted  mediation  are  only  prelimina- 
ry— is  truly  the  great  event  of  the  future,  and  the  object  of  our 
individual  hope :  a  miracle  to  be  wrought,   not  before  carping 
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and  incredulous  Jews,  but  before  an  admiring  and  astonished 
universe ;  not  on  behalf  of  a  few  sick,  famished,  or  dying  folk, 
but  in  bestowing  eternal  life  and  everlasting  salvation  on  as 
many  as  the  Father  has  given  him,  on  as  many  as  have  trusted 
in  his  gracious  power  and  mercy ! 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  plainest  prose  of  human  speech  can 
only  figuratively  set  forth  the  eternal  realities  of  the  heavenly 
state,  we  consent  that  with  due  limitations  the  statement  is 
just ;  but  granting  all  that  is  claimed,  we  conceive  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  cleave  to  what  our  Saviour  and  his  inspired 
apostles  have  given  us  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  re- 
ality, rather  than  try,  by  our  own  skill,  to  improve  upon  it. 
The  general  scope  of  the  promise  is  clear ;  of  its  details  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  If  it  be  said  that  the  Church  has  no 
doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  this  final  restitution,  we  reply  that 
the  Church  has  never  questioned  it ;  and  in  any  case,  faith  asks 
no  warrant  from  man  to  believe  the  promise  of  God. 

Some  there  are,  we  know,  who  assert  that  the  Bible  constant- 
ly affirms  that  heaven,  as  locally  distinguished  from  earth,  is 
and  is  to  be  the  eternal  abode  of  redeemed  men.  We  apprehend 
that  this  is  ah  entire  mistake — that  no  such  statement  can  be 
found  in  the  word  of  God.  The  souls  of  departed  saints  are  in 
heaven,  §ov  Christ  is  in  heaven ;  but  their  bodies  are  still  on 
earth,  awaiting  "the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession." 
We  are  assured  that  *'  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him"  at  the  last  day;  they  come  back,  then,  to  be  re- 
united with  their  bodies ;  and  it  is  no  where  intimated  that,  after- 
wards, they  will  be  transported  to  another  sphere.  The  Bible 
tells  us  very  little  about  "heaven  ;"  and  the  expressions  it  uses 
where  we  would  say  heaven,  tq  wit,  "the  kingdom  of  God," 
"the  kingdom  of  Christ,"  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  (as  having 
reference  to  redeemed  men,)  have  to  do,  as  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded, with  our  own,  rather  than  with  any  other  part  of  the 
universe.  Here  sin  has  abounded,  but  grace  shall  much  more 
abound ;  here  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  over  all,  but 
here  also  "  they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the 
gift  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ." 
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"  The  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  earth,  but  the  perfect  shf^l 
remain  in  it." 

But,  it  may  be  asked.  What  then  becomes  of  the  treasure 
we  have  laid  up  in  heaven,  the  better  and  enduring  substance 
we  have  there,  the  inheritance  reserved  for  us  in  heaven,  the 
Jerusalem  that  is  above,  the  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God?  We  should  convict  ourselves  of 
folly,  did  we  pretend  to  the  gift  of  making  all  things  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
understood  in  their  simple  and  obvious  import,  even  though  we 
may  not  be  able  satisfactorily  to  adjust  their  relations  to  others 
seemingly  in  conflict.  But  we  will  suggest^  to  the  reader  that 
Revelation  xxi.  1-5,  and  also  iii.  11,  12,  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  a  view  to  solving  these  doubts  and  removing  even 
the  appearance  of  conflict  in  the  passages  referred  to.  In  this 
vision,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  general  judgment,  John  saw 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  he  saw  also  the  holy  city.  New 
Jerusalem,  freighted  with  all  the  treasures  reserved  and  laid  up 
there,  ^^  coming  down  from  (jfod  out  of  heaven,''  etc.  Let  the 
reader  examine  the  passage  for  himself,  giving  due  weight  to  the 
words,  "Behold,  I  make  all  things  new" — the  restitution  of  all 
things — "  and  he  said  unto  me  write  ;  for  these  words  are  true 
and  faithful.'' 

After  what  we  have  now  said,  we  would  not  refer  at  all  to 
another  objection,  to  wit,  that  this  view  is  too  materialistic  and 
unfriendly  to  spirituality  of  heart,  except  for  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  common  misapprehension  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
on  the  part  of  many  devout  minds.  If,  indeed,  spiritual-minded- 
ness  consists  in  the  habitual  contemplation  of  things  abstract 
and  immaterial,  then  the  mystics  of  all  ages  and  religions  (who 
have  been  not  a  few,)  must  bear  off"  the  palm  of  spirituality 
against  all  competitors.  But  it  is  not  so :  the  scriptural  anti- 
theses are  not  things  material  and  things  immaterial,  but  rather 
things  seen  and  things  unseen  as  yet ;  things  present  and  things 
to  come;  things  carnal  and  things  spiritual.  ^'They  that  are 
after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh,  and  they  that  are 
after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit."     Rom.  viii.  5.     "  The 
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flesh"  is  our  fallen  nature,  moral  as  well  as  physical;  "the 
things  of  the  flesh"  are  those  with  which  our  fallen  nature  is 
conversant,  and  in  which  it  delights.  "  The  things  of  the  Spirit" 
are  those  which  have  to  do  with  our  holy  religion,  the  things 
which  are  revealed  to  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  word ;  who 
also  works  in  us  an  aptitude  to  receive  them,  and  without  whose 
influence,  we  neither  believe  the  glad  tidings,  nor  take  one  step.  , 
in  pursuit  of  the  promised  good.  This,  while  including  many 
present  spiritual  blessings,  consists  chiefly  of  "  good  things  to 
come,"  whether  in  their  nature  material  or  immaterVl  or  both; 
for  they  have  to  do  with  both  body  and  soul.  The  testimony  of 
these  things,  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not,  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him ;"  things  seen  and  temporal  bound  his  faith 
and  hope.  It  is  the  same  fatal  lack  of  faith  in  God,  which 
leads  so  many  professed  Christians  to  make  sure  of  all  they  can 
get  of  present  good,  (often  of  very  doubtful  quality,)  and  risk  as 
little  as  possible  upon  the  uncertain  chances  for  the  future.  The 
religion  of  many  is  but  a  miserable  calculation  of  chances.  To 
make  some  provision  against  the  doubtful  future,  is  as  far  as 
such  miscalled  faith  will  venture.  To  the  child  of  God,  to  him 
who  has  a  true  faith,  there  is  no  venture  about  it,  nor  any  cal- 
culation of  chances :  the  future  is  certain,  the  present  only  is 
doubtful.  Life  itself  cannot  be  risked  for  Christ's  sake :  "  he 
that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world,  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal." 
The  hope  of  the  gospel  contemplates  the  highest  perfection  of 
our  whole  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral :  the  countless 
hosts  of  these  redeemed  and  perfected  men  dwelling  in  their  most 
appropriate  habitation,  in  social  converse  with  each  other,  amid 
the  unveiled  glories  of  the  everywhere  present  God,  and  in  un- 
restricted and  visible  companionship  with  Jesus  Christ,  God 
manifest  in  our  flesh ;  a  state  in  which  every  power  of  our  re- 
newed nature,  physical  and  moral,  will  be  in  the  most  delightful 
activity,  doing  in  all  things  his  will,  as  angels  do  it  in  heaven ; 
a  state  in  which,  without  the  abatement  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
the  exceeding  broad  commandment,  we  shall  love  the  Lord  our 
God  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  strength  ind  mind,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves ;  nor  account  it  strange,   as  we  now  do. 
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that  our  fellows  have  as  good  and  full  a  claim  upon  our  affec- 
tions and  cheerful  service  as  our  children  or  ourselves.  Then, 
but  we  imagine  not  till  then,  will  clashing  interests,  with  conse- 
quent strife  and  contention,  come  to  an  end,  and  "  wars  shall 
cease  under  the  whole  heaven."  Earth  will  then  be  heaven,  a 
part  of  God's  holy  and  happy  empire.  "  And  I  John  saw  the 
holy  city.  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven. 
And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  ivith  men,  and  he  shall  dtvell  with  them,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes :  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain  :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away.  And  he 
that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new. 
And  he  said  unto  me.  Write :  for  these  words  are  true  and  faith- 
ful." Rev.  xxi.  2-5.  If  a  continual  regard  for,  and  a  confi- 
dent andjioly  rejoicing  in  this  "hope  of  the  gospel,"  with  a 
daily  preparation  for  and  reference  to  it  in  all  our  plans,  ar- 
rangements, recreations,  and  duties,  worldly  and  religious,  be 
not  spirituality  of  heart  and  heavenly-mindedness,  then  we  have 
misconstrued  the  whole  matter,  and  are  in  darkness  until  now. 

As  the  opinions  of  great  and  good  men  have  weight  with  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  with  otliers,  we  will,  for  the  gratification  of 
some  readers,  refer  briefly  to  those  of  a  few  of  the  greatest  the 
modern  Church  can  boast.  Calvin  closes  his  comment  on  Matt. 
V.  5,  with  the  remark  that  "  after  the  resurrection,  the  meek  (or 
the  righteous)  will  be  put  in  everlasting  inheritance  of  the  earth." 
On  Isa.  Ixi.  7,  he  says,  the  passage  refers  to  the  state  after  the 
resurrection.  See  also  his  remarks  in  his  treatise  on  the  Resur- 
rection, Institutes,  Book  III.  ch.  xxv.  sec.  11.  The  following 
expression  of  Luther's  views  will  suffice :  "  How  Luther,  when 
excited  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  still  held  fast  by  Ms  thought 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Mathesius  shows  in  the  following  state- 
ment :  The  spring  of  1540  was  very  beautiful,  everything  was 
green  and  blooming.  The  Doctor  said  to  Mr.  Justus  Jonas,  If 
sin  and  death  were  away,  we  might  be  well  satisfied  to  remain 
in  such  a  paradise.     But  it  will  be  far  lovelier  when  the  old 
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world  and  the  old  skin  are  renewed,  and  an  eternal  spring  arrives 
which  shall  continue  forever."  Henry's  Life  and  Times  of  Cal- 
vin, Yol.  I.  p.  307.  The  views  of  Chalmers  will  be  found, 
expressed  with  characteristic  grandeur  of  diction  and  illustration, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth.  Com- 
pare Tholuck  on  Psalms,  xxxvii.  7-11 ;  Hodge's  Commentary 
(unabridged)  on  Rom.  iv.  13,  and  viii.  18-25 ;  Candlish's  Life 
in  a  Risen  Saviour,  p.  101. 

All  things  earthly  are  fleeting  and  unstable ;  the  hope  of  the 
gospel  alone  is  lasting  and  secure.  Let  us  then  redeem  the 
time,  because  the  days  are  evil.  Our  present  lot,  instead  of 
lading  us  with  a  perilous  burden  of  "the  cares  of  this  life," 
should  excite  us  to  unwonted  activity  in  our  Lord  and  Master's 
service.  Our  past  losses,  instead  of  making  us  more  than  ever 
solicitous  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children,  should  the  rather  teach  us  wisdom  for  the  future ;  that 
by  more  careful  sacrifices  of  time  and  toil,  by  benefactions  to 
the  poor,  and  particularly  to  Christ's  poor  saints,  by  an  enlight- 
ened zeal  for  the  Lord's  house,  and  by  larger  and  more  hearty 
oiFerings  made  to  his  treasury,  we  may  "  provide  ourselves  bags 
which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  ivhichfaileth  not, 
where  neither  thief  approacheth,  nor  moth  corrupteth" — "  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  we  may  lay  hold  upon 
eternal  life."  Let  us  mend  our  broken  fortunes;  yes,  but  then 
let  us  invest  more  wisely  than  in  time  past.  Drafts  against  the 
treasury  of  heaven  will  stand  us  in  better  stead  than  the  best 
"foreign  exchange"  in  these  uncertain  times,  or  in  any  other. 
We  shall  need  them  in  "the  time  to  come."  "He  shall  receive 
an  hundred  fold,  and  inherit  eternal  life." 

Let  no  man  complain  of  the  loss  of  political  privileges ;  we 
have  a  "citizenship,"  a  ^^ Tvolirevfia,  state  relations,  in  heaven, 
from  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,"  (Phil.  iii.  20,)  of 
which  man  cannot  disfranchise  us,  and  in  comparison  with  which 
all  other  citizenships  are  paltry  and  contemptible.  If  we  have 
been  so  impoverished  that  our  children  may  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  finished  education,  they  may  have  that  which  is  of 
infinitely  more   value,    and  of  which  it   is   written,  "All   thy 
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children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  children."  In  the  life  to  come,  they  will  readily 
make  m^  their  present  deficiencies.  They  who  begin  in  the 
school  /of  Christ,  will  hereafter  begin  where  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers Aave  left  ofi*.  They  who  now  are  apt  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  there  taught,  (the  knowledge  of  their  own 
sin  and  of  Christ's  salvation,)  insure  to  themselves,  in  due  time, 
a  solid  proficiency  in  every  other  department  of  useful  know- 
ledge :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  [true  religion]  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge."  Pr/)v.  i.  7.  Let  us  meditate  on  these  things,  let 
us  give  ourselves  wholly  to  them.  Let  us  be  content,  not  so 
much  with  the  unhappy  present,  as  in  patient  expectancy  of  the 
blissful  future.  If  God,  in  his  providence,  permit  us  to  remain 
here,  it  is  better  so  ;  if  we  be  driven  elsewhere,  we  may  go  with- 
out fear,  even  though,  like  the  father  of  the  faithful,  we  know 
not  where :  "for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof." 
God  gives  us  but  one  sure  title  here — "  the  possession  of  a  bury- 
ing place"  in  the  land  of  our  inheritance,  wherein,  like  Abra- 
ham, we  have  lived  and  died  as  strangers. '''  We  shall  have 
enough  to  do,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  training  our  children  and 


"•■'"  The  unwillingness  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  to  bo  buried  else- 
where than  in  their  own  possessions,  the  tenacity  with  which  in  death,  even  more 
than  in  life,  they  clung  to  "the  place  which  they  should  after  receive  for  an  inherit- 
ance," (llcb.  xi.  8,)  Calvin  regards  as  indubitable  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  in  the  profound  significance  of  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham.  Institutes,  13ook  III.  ch.  xxv.  8.  IIow  much  may  be  comprehended  in 
the  sure  promise  of  restoration  (not  of  believing  Jews  only,  but  of  all  the  children  of 
Abraham,  "according  to  promise,")  the  event  alone  can  disclose.  Yet,  "why  should 
it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  by  any,  that  (Jod  should  raise  the  dead,"  fulfilling 
thus  the  "hope  of  the  promise  made  unto  the  fathers?"  Acts  xxvi.  0-8.  Or,  how 
can  it  be  denied,  that,  in  a  sense  obscure  enough  now,  but  perfectly  intelligible  then, 
Abraham  may  yet  dwell  at  home,  in  the  land  wherein  he  lived  and  died  a  stranger; 
and  of  which  God  said,  "  To  thoe  Avill  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  forever?"  Cicn.  xiii. 
15.  The  supi)osition  is  not  necessary  to  acquit  our  (iod  of  the  charge  of  unfaithful- 
ness; but  the  whole  preceding  discussion,  as  -well  as  Paul's  coujding  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (that  is,  "of  dead  men,")  with  "the  hope  of  the  promise  made  to  the 
fathers,  unto  which  promise  the  twelve  tribes  hoped  to  come,"  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  second  advent,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  awards  of  the  last  judgment,  with 
the  order,  holiness,  and  peace,  imperturbable  and  eternal,  which  arc  thenceforth  to 
reign  on  earth,  where  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  forever  and  gloriously  established — 
tliat  these  events,  repeatedly  and  plainly  predicted,  and  to  which  God's  word  is  as 
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our  households  after  us,  that  we  may  be  "  heirs  together  of  the 
grace  of  life." 

Saved,  then,  in  hope,  and  hoping  for  that  we  see  not,  let  us 
in  patience  possess  our  souls.  Let  us  neither  antedate  our  true 
and  promised  blessedness ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  com- 
mit our  Lord  to  a  time  of  our  own  appointing ;  but  by  patience 
wait  for  it  in  his  own  time ;  persuaded  that  "  yet  a  little  while, 
and  he  that  shall  come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry." 


i 


[addendum.] 

ON  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

In  the  foregoing  article,  and  in  that  on  the  Resurrection, 
which  preceded  it,  we  have  briefly  adverted  to  several  matters' 
which  deserve  a  more  special  consideration.  It  is  the  prevalent 
belief  in  the  Church  in  our  day,  that  there  are  three  events  to 
be  confidently  expected  before  the  end  of  the  world:  1.  The 
restoration  of  the  now  dispersed  and  unbelieving  Israelitish  na- 


fully  committed  as  to  anything  else,  furnish  us  the  key  to  the  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cies of  better  times  to  come;  and  to  those  frequent  i>romises  of  restoration,  given,  as 
we  conceive  they  only  could  be  given,  in  forms  of  speech  accommodated  to  the  present 
condition  and  pursuits  of  men.  Yet,  because  we  know  that  some  will  regard  this 
principle  of  interpreting  tlio  old  prophecies  as  extravagant,  although  so  strongly 
sustained  by  the  express  statements  of  the  New  Testament,  wo  will  add  yet  one 
more :  "  The  promise  that  ho  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world  was  not  to  Abraham 
or  to  his  seed,  through' the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.  Therefore,  it 
is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace,  to  the  end  that  the  promise  might  be  sure  unto 
all  the  seed,  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  which  is  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  (as  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of 
many  nations;)  before  [t.  c.  in  the  sight  of]  him  whom  he  believed,  even  God,  loho 
quickcncth  the  dead,  [i.  e.  dead  men.]  and  calleth  the  things  that  arc  not  as  though 
they  were."  Rom.  iv.  i;]-17.  Now,  why  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  brought  into 
view, — why  the  fact  that  God  looks  upon  future  things  as  already  present,  except  for 
the  reason,  that  in  the  light  of  these  truths,  we  are  to  view  and  understand  the  pro- 
mise to  Abraham,  that  through  a  son,  yet  unborn,  he  should  be  the  father  of  a  multi- 
tude of  nations,  (evidently  "  the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved."  Rev.  xxi.  24,) 
who  with  him  should  be  the  heirs  of  the  world?  And  if  the  promise  is  to  be  thus 
understood,  why  not  the  prophecies,  which  do  but  expand,  by  divine  inspiration,  the 
same  promise,  and  picture  to  us  its  fulfilment? 
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tion  to  the  favor  of  God.  2.  The  conversion  of  the  world  to  a 
pure  Christianity.  3.  "The  Millennium" — we  use  the  word 
without  any  reference  to  Rev.  xx.  1-6, — the  supposed  period  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  the  Church  militant,  and  its  most  splendid 
trftimphs  over  idolatry,  error,  and  sin.  The  two  former  are 
generally  included  in  the  last. 

We  have  no  right  nor  any  wish  to  deny  that  these  may  be 
part  of  God's  gracious  purposes  toward  our  lost  race,  preceding, 
in  order,  the  final  and  full  redemption  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
All  that  we  would  suggest  is,  that  these  purposes  are  not  clearly 
revealed ;  and  that  should  it  please  God  at  any  earlier  day  to 
"  finish  the  work  and  cut  it  short  in  righteousness,  making  a 
short  work  upon  the  earth,"  (even  while  we  imagine  that  the 
good  work  is  only  fairly  begun,)  the  error  would  be  altogether 
our  own;  since  God  has  purposely  concealed  the  day;  and  since, 
even  before  their  fulfilment,  the  promises  and  prophecies  will 
bear  a  very  different  sense. 

I.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Horn.  xi.  clearly  reveals 
God's  purpose  of  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people,  as 
such,  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  That  sense  agrees  well  with  a 
large  part  of  what  the  apostle  says;  but  it  is  beset  with  very 
great  difficulties.  1.  Paul  says  that  "partial  blindness  has 
happened  unto  Israel  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come 
in."  V.  25.  As  God  is  now  "visiting  the  Gentiles  to  take  out 
of  them  a  people  for  his  name,"  (Acts  xv.  14,)  the  most  natural 
understanding  of  Paul's  language  would  be,  "until  God  has 
gathered  his  elect  among  the  Gentiles,  and  sealed  them  with  his 
Spirit."  Another  sense,  indeed,  may  be  put  upon  the  words, 
viz.,  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  not  to  be  converted  until  after  all 
the  Gentile  nations  have  embraced  Christianity.  2.  But  this  is 
in  manifest  conflict  with  the  opinion,  also  held,  that  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  Church  will  infuse  into  it  a 
new  life,  that  will  carry  it  triumphant  over  all  the  earth :  an 
opinion  based  on  verse  15 :  "  What  shall  the  receiving  of  them 
be  but  life  from  the  dead?"  i.  e.  a  revival  of  religion  such  that 
it  may  be  called  a  spiritual  resurrection.  This  spiritual  resur- 
rection is  supposed  to  express  the  true  sense  of  "  the  first  resur- 
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rection"  in  Rev.  xx.  4,  5,  and  will  then  occur  after  "  the  hinder- 
mpst  of  the  nations"  has  come  in.  This  ill  agrees  with  the  belief 
tliiat  that  gracious  revival  is  to  inaugurate  the  conversion  of  the 
nations.  The  Reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  understood  Paul  to 
speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  (Hodge  on  Rom.  xi.  15,)— 
"  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  the  eternal  life  of  the 
people  of  God" :  so  that  the  reference  would  be  to#the  heavenly 
state,  the  natural  but  believing  children  of  Abraham,  raised  up 
and  owned  as  his,  forming  one  of  "  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved."  So  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.,  with  reference  to  the  same  event, 
when  the  people  said,  "  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is 
lost,"  God  replies,  "  0  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and 
cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into 
the  land  of  Israel ;"  and  instead  of  a  disheartened  few,  there  stood 
up  "an  exceeding  great  army"  of  Israelites  indeed.  3.  The 
glorious  conclusion  at  which  Paul  arrives,  ^^  And  so  all  Israel 
SHALL  BE  SAVED,  as  it  is  Written,"  etc.,  whether  reference  be  had  to 
all  believing  Israelites  or  to  the  whole  "Israel  of  God,"  seems  to  us 
to  look  the  same  way.  The  two  scriptures  to  which  Paul  alludes 
in  confirmation,  determine  that  more  fully  as  his  intent :  "  The  Re- 
deemer shall  come  to  Zion,  and  to  them  that  turn  from  transgres- 
sion in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with 
them,  saith  the  Lord  :  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee  [Jacob]  and 
my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  defpart  out 
of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of 
the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  from  henceforth  and  forever." 
Isa.  lix.  20,  21.  And  again,  "But  this  shall  be  my  covenant, 
etc. ;  I  will  put  my  law  i^  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor, 
and' every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord;  for  they 
shall  all  know  me,"  etc.  etc.  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.  It  is  only  after 
the  resurrection,  when  "  he  that  is  perfect  shall  be  as  his  Mas- 
ter," that  we  shall  "  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,"  etc. 
II.  The  day  is  certainly  coming  when  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  glory ;  and  when  peace 
shall  dwell  in  all  the  habitations  of  men :  but  that  it  will  be  so 
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before  the  work  of  redemption  is  complete,  at  Christ's  appearing, 
when  "we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"  is 
not  perfectly  certain,  to  say  the  least.  What  casts  most  doubt 
on  the  common  opinion  is  the  fact  that  the  prophecies  in  refer- 
ence  to  that  period  leave  no  room  for  the  "  little  season"  of 
disorder  and  satanic  apostasy  that  is  to  follow ;  they  all  bear  on 
their  face  the  impress  of  perpetuity ;  they  shall  teach  no  more, 
sin  no  more,  war  no  more.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  con- 
version of  the  world  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  up  the  innu- 
merable hosts  of  the  redeemed  out  of  all  the  nations  and  tribes 
and  kindreds  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  prevailing  belief  among 
us  be  well-founded,  that  all  who  die  before  their  personal 
accountability  begins,  belong  to  the  class  of  "elect  infants, 
dying  in  infancy,"  it  will  probably  be  found  in  the  day  of  re- 
demption that  more  than  half  of  all  the  nations  that  sit  in 
darkness,  have  been  snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  through 
the  intervention  of  that  untimely  death  which  others  have  de- 
plored ;  and  are  waiting  now  "  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God."  We  have  maintained  that  the  glorious  Old  Testament 
prophecies  ought  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  resurrection ; 
and  whether  all  nations  be  ever  converted  or  not,  it  seems  to  us 
that  those  innumerable  millions  of  the  redeenfied,  never  reckoned 
among  the  sons  of  Zion,  are  indicated  in  Isaiah  xlix.  21:  "Then 
shalt  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  wJio  hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing 
I  have  lost  my  children,  and  am  desolate,  and  a  captive, 
and  removing  to  and  fro  ?  And  who  hath  brought  up  these  ? 
Behold,  I  was  left  alone;  these,  where  had  tliey  hecnV  "Out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise." 
"  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth 
good  in  thy  sight!"  It  was  when  Zion  is  represented  as  be- 
moaning her  arduous  and  unprofitable  labor — "We  have  been 
with  child,  we  have  been  in  pain,  we  have,  as  it  were,  brought 
forth  wind ;  we  have  not  wrought  any  dehverance  in  the  earth ; 
neither  haire  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  fallen" — that  the  pro- 
phet exclaims,  "  Thy  dead  men  shall  live ;  together  with  my 
dead  body  shall  they  arise.     Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in 
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dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs ;  and  the  earth  shall 
cast  out  the  dead."  Isa.  xxvi.  18,  19.  "  At  the  resurrection  of 
the  just,"  the  saying  will  be  literally  fulfilled,  that  'Hhe  earth 
shall  he  made  to  bring  forth  in  one  day,  and  nations  he  horn  at 
once.'' 

III.  If  there  is  to  be  a  "millennium,"  then  both  the  above 
expectations  will  doubtless  have  a  double  fulfilment,  one  in  this 
world,  a  glorious  foreshadowing  of  that  hereafter.  It  may  be  so 
that  there  are  far  better  times  in  store  for  the  Church  in  its 
militant  state ;  we  dare  not  deny  it ;  we  would  not  do  so  pre- 
sumptuously, if  we  dared.  But  has  God  clearly  revealed  any 
such  purpose  ?  We  think  not ;  else  it  would  not  have  escaped 
the  keen  vision  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  to  mention  no 
others.  That  purpose  certainly  is  not  revealed  in  Rev.  xx.  1-6; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  old  prophets  refer  to  something  far 
higher  and  better.  The  endless  disputes  also  among  good  men, 
about  its  relation  to  the  second  advent,  suggest  the  inquiry 
whether  the  '^millennium"  itself  may  not  be  the  most  doubtful 
point  involved  in  the  controversy ;  and  yet  it  is  always  'taken  for 
granted  by  both  .the  parties  in  dispute.  The  doubt  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that,  till  the  last  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  whenever  the  subject  came  up,  the  parties  in  contro- 
versy were  not,  as  now,  pre-millenarians  and  post-millenarians, 
but  millenarians  and  anti-millenarians.  This  continued  so  till 
long  after  the  Reformation.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  ima- 
gine that  the  Reformers  were  but  babes  in  the  knowledge  of 
such  matters,  as  compared  with .  ourselves.  But  there  has  been 
no  new  revelation  given  since  their  day  ;  and  as  we  do  not  belong 
to  the  modern  school  of  religious  progressionists,  we  imagine  that 
they  were  as  well  qualified  in  all  respects  to  ascertain  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  as  we ;  and  in  some  respects  better,  for  their  daily 
conflicts  with  error  kept  all  their  senses  awake,  led  them  more 
jealously  to  scrutinize  the  word  of  eternal  truth,  and  to  contend 
far  more  earnestly  for  the  obvious  and  literal  sense  of  the  divine 
oracles.  ^ 

The  various  and  contradictory  opinions  held  by  the  best  of 
men,  as  to  that  mysterious  period  of  a  thousand  years,  which 
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gives  name  and  occasion  to  the  controversy,  leads  us  to  the  same 
conclusion,  to  wit,  that  God  has  taught  us  nothing  with  certain- 
ty on  the  subject.  St.  Peter  tells  us  that  the  old  prophets  did 
not  understand  the  import  of  many  of  their  own  predictions;  for 
the  most  part  they  were  to  them  very  dark ;  and  we  have  no 
idea  that  St.  John  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  that  he  knew 
any  more  about  the  "  millennium"  than  the  least  of  us  ;  proba- 
bly not  so  much  in  his  own  esteem.  The  old  millenarianism, 
which  is  substantially  one  with  the  modern  premillenarianism, 
rose  in  the  second  century,  engrafting  a  Jewish  theory  on  the 
guardedly  expressed  words  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  giving  the 
more  plausibility  to  their  opinions  by  mixing  up  therewith  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  and  eternal  ^'restitution  of  all  things" 
which  was  plainly  taught  by  the  apostles.  The  Church  always 
rejected  this  theory,  as  it  does  to-day ;  but  then,  till  recently,  it 
rejected  the  millennium  along  with  it.  Of  the  Reformers,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  Luther  thought  the  thousand  years  began  with 
the  time  of  the  prophecy ;  Melancthon,  and  others,  that  it  dated 
from  the  accession  of  Constantino,  and  the  downfall  of  paganism. 
Calvin,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  period  of  peace  and  tranquili- 
ty, a  figure  of  the  heavenly  rest,  says,  "  It  refers  not  to  the 
heavenly  rest,  but  to  the  various  agitations  which  await  the 
Church  in  its  militant  state  on  earth."  Institutes  B.  III.  ch. 
XXV.  5.  By  some,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  thousand  years 
refers  to  the  day  of  judgment,  or  that  part  of  it  during  which 
Satan  and  the  spirits  of  darkness  are  in  close  confinement,  await- 
ing their  own  judgment:  Gog  and  Magog,  then,  are  ungodly  and 
condemned  men,  transformed  from  mortal  to  immortal,  who 
league  with  Satan  and  his  angels  to  disown  and  resist  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Judge.  This  theory,  which  is  as  plausible  as  any,  is 
based  on  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  which  is  regarded,  not  as  accounting  for 
the  Lord's  delay  in  fulfilling  the  promise  of  his  coming,  (that 
the  apostle  does  in  the  next  verse,)  but  as  referring  to  "  the  day 
of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men"  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  verse.  And  last  of  all,  we  have  the  now  currently 
received  theory.  Each  of  these  theories  may  be  plausibly  ac- 
commodated to  the  brief  outline  given  in  Scripture ;  yet  each  of 
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them  is  attended  with  very  great  difficulties,  as  all  candid  advo- 
cates of  them  must  admit.  For  our  own  part,  we  imagine  that 
if  Grod  had  intended  us  to  hold  any  settled  opinions  on  the  suh- 
ject,  he  would  have  told  us  just  what  we  are  to  believe.  , 

But,  not  to  extend  this  note  too  far,  we  will  suggest  as  briefly 
as  possible  five  arguments  against  one  or  both  of  the  theories 
which  make  it  the  great  period  of  the  Church's  great  conquests 
and  ingathering  of  sinners. 

I.  Whereas  nineteen  chapters  are  occupied  with'^  the  various 
conflicts  and  fortunes  of  the  Church  in  this  world,  covering,  as  is 
supposed,  a  period  of  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years,  it 
seems  to  us  inconceivable  that  the  whole  period  of  the  Church's 
most  splendid  achievements,  and  greatest  peace,  purity,  and  pros- 
perity, covering  a  space  of  one  thousand  or  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  years,  should  be  passed  over  in  the  brief  compass 
of  six  verses  (Rev.  xx.  1-6) — these  verses  bringing  to  our  know- 
ledge but  two  facts :  1.  That  Satan  is  bound,  and  shut  up  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  that  he  may  deceive  the  nations  no  more  for  a 
thousand  years  ;  and  2.  That  a  certain  class  of  persons,  who  are 
pronounced  blessed  and  holy,  (because  they  have  part  in  the  first 
resurrection,  and  over  them  the  second  death  shall  have  no  pow- 
er,) shall  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years ;  but  wher^  or 
under  what  circumstances  the  record  does  not  say,  whether  in 
heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  "in  the  air"  on  Christ's  judgment-seat. 
Of  all  things  else,  material  or  immaterial,  not  one  wo^'d  is  spo- 
ken. Now,  it  seems  to  us  incredible  that  in  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  period  when  all  nations  are  to  be  converted,  the 
Jews  restored  to  Christ,  and  universal  peace  and  blessedness 
refresh  the  groaning  earth,  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to 
any  such  things :  the  only  tw^  events  mentioned  occurring  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  whole  period  itself  presenting  an  ominous 
blank. 

II.  Both  theories  imply  that  we  are  not  to  expect  the  great 
triumphs  of  grace,  till  Satan  is  placed  under  some  new  restraint; 
as  though  Christ  must  lay  hold  on  the  adversary  and  still  further 
cripple  him,  before  his  word  and  Spirit  can  effect  their  signal 
victories  over  the[fatal  perverseness  and  obduracy  of  men. 

VOL.  XVIII.,  NO.  4. — 8. 
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III.  In  Scripture,  Satan  is  said  to  be  "  the  god  of  this  -world" 
or  "  age" — this  disordered  state  of  things  which  sin  has  intro- 
duced; so  that  "the  course  of  this  world"  is  essentially  "ac- 
cording to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,"  who  "  also  deceiveth 
the  whole  world."  When,  therefore,  Satan  is  cast  out,  when  his 
supremacy  is  overthrown,  and  this  disordered  state  of  things 
comes  to  an  end,  it  seems  obvious  that  it  will  be  the  end  of  "this 
present  evil  world"  or  "age."  And  whatever  interpretation  be 
put  upon  the  symbolical  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  any  state  of  things  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  Satan 
is  bound,  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit,  shut  up,  and  a  seal  set 
upon  him,  that  he  may  deceive  the  nations  no  more  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  must  be  essentially  a  different  state  of  things  from 
the  present,  and  cannot  therefore  be  a  part  of  "this  present 
evil  world"  or  "age,"  of  which  fallen  angels  are  said  to  be  the 
spiritual  rulers.  The  apostle  admonishes  us  to  take  to  us  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  because  we  contend  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,-  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world — the  rulers  of  this  dark 
and  disordered  world  or  age, — against  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places.  Now  when  this  exhortation  becomes  obsolete,  be- 
cause Satan  is  placed  under  close  restraint,  we  cannot  believe, 
without  an  express  divine  warrant  for  it,  that  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion will  be  either  made  or  accepted.  If  it  be  said  that  we 
must  take  God's  testimony  to  the  contrary,  we  reply  that  the 
passage  does  not  even  hint  that,  during  the  thousand  yeltrs  Sa- 
tan is  bound,  one  sinner  will  come  to  repentance,  much  less  all 
nations. 

IV.  The  darkest  feature  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  prevalent 
theory  now  asserts  what  before  was  only  implied  :  to  wit,  that 
Satan,  when  once  released,  is  able  in  "a  little  season"  to  undo 
the  glorious  work  of  a  thousand  or  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  years ;  filling  the  peaceful  earth  with  error,  confusion, 
and  discord,  till  faith  is  scarce  left  among  men ;  as  Christ 
says,  "When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the 
earth?" 
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V.  The  only  other  argument  we  need  offer  against  the  popu- 
larly received  interpretation  of  the  passage,  is,  that  the  judgment 
which  comes  subsequent  to  the  thousand  years,  and  to  the  little 
season  of  direful  confusion  and  conflict,  is  not  a  judgment  of 
"the  quick  and  the  dead"  at  all;  it  is  emphatically  a  judgment 
of  the  dead — of  men  who  have  come  up  out  of  their  graves  and 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  subjects  of  this  judgment  are 
four  times  over  declared  to  be  "  the  dead,"  and  no  reference 
whatever  is  made  to  any  of  the  living.  The  twentieth  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse  evidently  covers  a  period  of  transition  be- 
tween this  world  and  the  world  or  age  to  come,  "  the  world 
without  end;"  but  its  details  are  purposely  involved  in  an  im- 
penetrable darkness. 

In  respect  of  the  events  which  are  to  fill  up  those  thousand 
years,  the  passage  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  non-committal  in 
the  Bible.  In  this  matter,  it  seems  to  have  been  God's  purpose 
to  hide  wisdom  from  man.  As  regards  that  mysterious  period, 
he  has  not  bound  himself  by  any  pledge  or  engagement ;  but  has 
left  himself  free  to  fill  up  those  thousand  years,  which  are  to 
him,  and  mayhap  will  be  to  us,  as  one  day,  with  judgment  or 
mercy  or  both,  as  is  most  in  accordance  with  his  studiously  con- 
cealed and  inscrutable  purpose. 

"  As  Christ  would  have  us  to  be  certainly  persuaded  that  there 
shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  both  to  deter  all  men  from  sin,  and 
for  the  greater  consolation  of  the  godly  in  their  adversity :  so  will 
he  have  that  day  unknown  to  men,  that  they  may  shake  off  all 
carnal  security,  and  be  always  watchful,  because  they  know  not 
at  what  hour  the  Lord  will  come ;  and  may  be  ever  prepared  to 
say.  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  Amen  !"  Conf.  of  Faith, 
ch.  xxxiii.  3. 

"  As  to  the  circumstance  that  Paul  speaks  in  the  first  person, 
P  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,']  he 
means  by  this  to  arouse  the  Thessalonians  to  wait  for  it ;  nay, 
more,  to  hold  all  believers  in  suspense,  that  they  may  not  pro- 
mise themselves  some  particular  time.  For,  granting  it  was  by 
special  revelation  that  he  knew  that  Christ  would  come  at  a 
somewhat  later  time,  (2  Thess.  ii.  3,)  it  "v^as  necessary  that  this 
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doctrine  should  be  delivered  to  the  Church  in  common,  that 
believers  should  be  prepared  at  all  times."  Calvin  on  1  Thess. 
iv.  15. 

"But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  that  day  should 
overtake  you  as  a  thief."     Paul :  1  Thess.  v.  4. 


♦  ♦  > 
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The  Rock  of  our  Salvation :  A  Treatise  respecting  the  Natures, 
Person,  Offices,  "Work,  Sufferings,  and  Glory  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  William  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.     Published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York  :  pp.519:  12mo.     1867. 
The  theme  of  this  book  is  the  most  glorious  that  ever  occupied 
the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  man.     An  aged  and  faithful  minister 
of  the  gospel,  who  has  spent  all  his  life  preaching  Chri^t^  could 
not  better  employ  his  ripest  and  maturest  powers  than  in  record- 
ing his  testimony  concerning  the  adorable  Redeemer.     A  learned 
and  eminent  professor  of  theology  could  perform  no  more  pro- 
fitable service  for  the  Church,  than  to  compose  in  plain  and  sim- 
ple words  his  profoundest,  most  instructive,  and  most  convincing 
lessons  relative  to   God  incarnate  for  human  salvation.     This 
volume    contains    the   marrow  of  the  gospel.    It  is  all  about 
Christ,  and  is  full  of  unction.     The  wisest  man  that  ever  lived 
might  read  it  with  benefit,  whilst  the  simplest  and  wmt  ignoraii^ 
can  not  fail  to  understand  every  sentence  and  every  word.    It  is  a 
book  which  must  live ;  for  it  is  full  of  undying  truth,  and  such  as 
mankind  must  ever  need,  and  the  Church  ever  busy  herself  in  pro- 
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mulgating.  It  treats  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  his  Sonship,  his 
incarnation,  his  mediation,  his  humiliation,  his  redemption,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  session  at  God's  right  hand.  It  treats  of 
Christ's  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  people,  and 
of  Christ  as  the  shepherd  and  the  physician  of  souls.  It  treats 
of  Christ  in  heaven ;  of  Christ's  personal  [bodily]  absence  from 
this  world ;  and  of  Christ  on  the  judgment  seat.  The  concluding 
chapters  hold  forth  Christ's  glorious  reward,  the  gospel  hidden 
ffom-seme,  and  the  sin  and  danger  of  unbelief. 

We  have  read  chapter  xxiii.,  upon  Christ's  glorious  reward, 
with  peculiar  pleasure.  It  is  in  Dr.  Plumer's  own  style,  and 
abounds  with  all  the  excellences  of  that  style  in  its  happiest  vein. 
It  presents  us  with  a  graphic  view  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
world  at  this  time ;  discusses  the  encouragements  to  hope  for 
the  spread  of  truth ;  and  points  out  what  we  may  all  do  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christ.  And  then  it  concludes  with  a  form 
of  earnest  prayer  for  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world.  This 
is  a  feature  of  the  book  in  several  of  its  chapters.  It  is  not  a 
new  feature,  but  a  very  admirable  one.  In  reading  such  a  book 
as  this,  the  Christian  heart  often  warms  under  the  inspiring 
thoughts  and  glowing  words  of  the  author,  and  is  ready  to  burst 
forth  into  devout  supplication  and  thanksgiving ;  so  that  a  suita- 
ble form  of  words  embodying  such  feelings  is  both  welcome  and 
profitable. 

The  chapters  on  Redemption  and  the  Atonement  (Chapters  XL, 
XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,)  perhaps  do  not  contain  all  that  the  author 
might  have  said  if  he  had  written  for  a  publishing  committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  but  they  do  contain  a  scriptural  pre- 
sentation of  those  subjects,  such  as  the  different  denominations 
united  in  the  American  Tract  Society  can  agree  to  publish  and 
circulate.  Christ  is  held  forth  as  our  substitute,  our  surety,  our 
satisfaction,  our  sacrifice,  and  our  obedience.  His  death  is  repre- 
sented as  a  proper,  real,  and  full  satisfaction  for  the  debts  of  all 
his  people,  so  that  by  the  merits  of  this  vicarious  satisfaction 
they  come  to  possess  full  redemption  and  perfect  righteousness 
before  God.  We  are  very  glad,  not  in  any  sectarian  interest  of 
^our  own,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  great  truths  of  our  common 
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Christianity,  that  the  American  Tract  Society  is  able  to  adopt 
all  these  statements,  and  give  them  circulation.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  it  can  quote  with  p,pprobation  and  by  name  from  such 
writers  as  Calvin,  Owen,"  Boston,  John  Brown  of  Haddington, 
Symington,  Witherspoon,  and  Candlish. 

We  have  one  fault  to  find  with  the  execution  of  the  task  un- 
dertaken by  the  author,  which  we  will  not  withhold,  although  it 
is  a  minor  one.  There  are  too  many  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
all  marked  ofi"  by  numbers.  The  book  is  broken  up  too  much  by 
the  constant  recurrence  of  these  figures.  This  fault  marks  the 
earlier  chapters  much  more  than  the  later,  and  consequently  we 
re^d  the  later  ones  with  more  pleasure.  This  is  however  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  about  which  there  should  be  no  disputing. 

The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Lihellus  a  Mar  gar  eta 
More^  quindecim  annos  nata,  Chelseice  inccptus.  Nulla  dies 
sinelinea.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Powell."  New  Edition, 
with  an  Appendix.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd,  No.  506 
Broadway.     1867.     257  pages,  16mo. 

All  the  world  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  life  and  works, 
the  probity  and  courage,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Protestants  have  vied  with  Romanists  in  doing  honor  to 
his  memory  ;  all  men  believe  in  his  sincerity,  and  every  rightly 
governed  heart  admires  his  resolute  devotion  to  the  faith  he 
professed.  Even  that  stain  on  his  memory,  his  obedience  to  the 
behests  of  his  monarch,  the  most  headstrong  of  the  Tudors,  in 
persecuting  adherents  of  the  new  faith,  is  mentioned  more  in 
the  spirit  of  sad  regret  than  of  bitter  censure ;  and  the  plea  is 
urged  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
practice  of  the  age,  and  what  there  is  too  much  reason  to  regard 
as  the  spirit  of  all  ages.  The  incidents  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
life  are  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  readers  of  Lord  Campbell's 
fascinating  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors"  to  allow  us  to 
indulge  in  any  extended  reference  \o  them.  Some  token  of  the 
place  he  held  among  the  men  of  his  age  meets  us  at  every  turn. 
Writers  of  law  commentaries  relate  again  and  again,  how  he 
disputed  victoriously  with  the  doctor  of  civil  law  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  who  challenged  all  comers  to  contend 
with  him  in  omni  scibili  et  de  quolibet  ente,  More  gravelling  him 
with  this  tough  thesis  from  the  common  law  of  England,  "  TJtrum 
averia  carucce,  capta  in  vetito  namio,  sint  irreplegihiliaf'  Every 
historian  of  the  times  of  the  Keformation,  if  he  €eals  fairly  by 
his  subject,  must  tell  of  that  effort  at  reform,  before  Luther  rose, 
in  which  More,  John  Colet,  his  venerable  confessor,  and  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam,  the  first  scholar  of  the  age,  were  worthily  associ- 
ated. Writers  on  ethics  and  political  expounders  alike  turn  to 
his  "  Utopia"  for  allusion  or  quotation.  Biographers  of  the 
Chancellors  of  England  give  him  no  slender  space.  Historians 
of  national  events  must  tell  of  his  embassies  creditably  dis- 
charged, and  of  his  wise  and  fearless  counsels  to  his  unworthy 
prince. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Miss  Manning's  delightful  impersona- 
tion of  sweet  Mistress  Margaret,  his  daughter. 

This  book  is  superior  even  to  those  seen  by  Bcrgerac,  in  his 
^'Journey  to  the  Moon,"  which  addressed  themselves  to  the  ears, 
not  to  the  eyes :  it  speaks  at  once  to  the  heart.  The  deep  sym- 
pathy Miss  Manning  has  with  the  scenes  and  the  persons  she 
re-creates,  the  ripe  purity  of  her  language,  the  tenderness  of  her 
tone,  the  limpid  sweetness  of  her  humor,  the  soft  tints  with 
which  she  covers  her  seemingly  homely  canvass,  the  poetic  love 
she  has  for  the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  out-door  life,  her 
genial  fellowship  with  the  human  heart  and  God's  lovely  creation 
beyond  it,  the  warm  Christian  trust  she  breathes,  cluster  like 
magic  spells  about  the  reader,  and  charm  him  into  a  higher  and 
happier  life  than  he  has  lived  before.  To  those  whose  eyes  have 
lingered  lovingly  over  her  bright  mirrorings  of  some  of  the  rich- 
est groupings  the  annals  of  the  past  can  show,  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  peculiar  excellences  of  her  genius ;  and  to  those  as 
yet  unfamiliar  with  her  works,  no  words  of  ours  could  fitly 
embody  them :  they  must  go  to  the  charming  originals. 

The  book  of  which  we  treat  purports  to  be  the  loving  record 
kept  by  Mistress  Margaret  More,  afterwards  the  wife  of  William 
Roper,  of  her  noble  father's  home  life.  Almost  at  the  very 
opening,  Erasmus,  the  great  scholar  and  humorous  satirist  of  the 
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age,  is  introduced.     It  was  he  who  lauded  so  highly  the  custom 

prevalent  in  the  England  of  his  da j,  which  permitted  the  sweet 

lips  of  English  women  to  give  salutation  to  the  stranger.     We 

may  be  sure  then,  that  he  was  in  private  life  a  genial  man,  who 

dearly  loved  the  society    of  the  fair  ones.     Indeed,    the  high 

praise  which  he  gives  to  the  ladies  of  England  assures  us  that 

he  must  have  made  himself  a  welcome  guest  amongst  them.     At 

all  events,  by  the  children  of  Sir  Thomas  More,   his  visits  were 

esieemed  a  very  precious  blessing.     We  give  the  passage  that 

describes  his  coming : 

"As  I  traced  the  last  Word,  methoughte  I  heard  the  well- 
known  Tones  o^  Erasmus  his  pleasant  Voyce  ;  and,  looking  forthe 
of  my  Lattice,  did  indeede  beholde  the  deare  little  Man  coming 
up  from  the  River  Side  with  my  Father,  who,  because  of  ^he 
Heat,  had  given  his  Cloak  to  a  tall  Stripling  behind  him  to  bear. 
I  flew  up  Stairs,  to  advertise  Mother^  who  was  half  in  and  half 
out  of  her  grogram  Gown,  and  who  stayed  me  to  clasp  her 
Owches ;  so  that,  by  the  Time  I  had  followed  her  down  Stairs, 
we  founde  'em  alreadie  in  the  Hall." 

The  "  tall  stripling"  who  comes  with  them  is  William  Roper ; 
and  she  tells  pleasantly  how  he  provoked  her  by  making  her 
"looke  so  stupid"  with  his  bashful  awkwardness  in  the  matter 
of  salutation.  Erasmus  is  shown  into  the  girls'  study-room, 
where  "  He  glanced,  too,  at  the  Books  on  the  Desks :  Bessy  s 
being  Livy ;  Daisy  s  Sallust ;  and  mine,  St.  Augustine^  with 
Father  s  Marks  where  I  was  to  read,  and  where  desist."  Are 
there  many  girls  of  our  days  so  wise  and  learned  ?  Truly,  there 
are,  but  from  different  sources  :  and  Macaulay  has  happily  shown 
the  reasons  for  the  difference,  and  cleared  up  the  misconception 
to  which  it  gave  rise  in  many  minds. 

The  colloquy  that  follows  between  More  and  Erasmus  is  de- 
lightful ;  and  we  with  difiiculty  refrain  from  making  many  ex- 
tracts. Mistress  Margaret's  observation  on  the  day's  intercourse 
with  their  guest  we  give : 

"  At  Bedtime,  Bess  and  I  did  agree  in  wishing  that  all  learned 
Men  were  as  apt  to  unite  Pleasure  with  Profit  in  theire  Talk  as 
Erasmus.  There  be  some  that  can  write  after  the  Fashion  of 
Paul,  and  others  preach  hke  unto  Apollos ;  but  this,  methinketh, 
is  scattering  Seed  by  the  Wayside,  like  the  Great  Sower." 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  almost  every  word  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  is  drawn  frona  the  Utopia,  and  the  words  of 
Erasmus  are  also  his  real  opinions  expressed  in  the  ironical 
Uulogy  of  Folly,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  More,  and  in 
the  famous  Colloquies.  The  skill  with  which  these  scattered 
thoughts  are  interwoven  into  the  texture  of  daily  converse  is 
exquisite. 

After  this,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  abuses  pre- 
vailing in  the  Church,  the  great  need  of  renovation  in  all  its 
branches,  the  hopes  inspired  by  the  revival  of  learning  and  the 
wide-spread  use  of  the  art  of  printing ;  about  the  many  useful 
properties  of  the  simple  herbs  of  the  fields  and  hedges,  and  about 
the  kind  of  life  one  would  prefer  to  his  own,  if  he  could  change. 
On  this  last  topic  we  must  quote  what  Erasmus  has  to  say : 

^' SsLjihe  FrUsmus,  with  his  sweet,  inexpressible  smile,  'Now 
I  will  tell  you.  Lads  and  Lasses,  what  manner  of  Man  /  woulde 
be,  if  I  were  not  Erasmus.  I  woulde  step  back  some  few  Years 
of  my  Life,  and  be  half-way  'twixt  thirty  and  forty ;  I  woulde 
be  pious  and  profounde  enow  for  the  Church,  albeit  noe  Church- 
man ;  I  would  have  a  blythe,  stirring  English  Wife,  and  half-a- 
dozen  merrie  Girls  and  Boys ;  an  English  Homestead,  neither 
Hall  nor  Farm,  but  betweene  both ;  neare  enow  to  the  Citie  for 
Convenience,  but  away  from  its  Noise.  I  woulde  have  a  Pro- 
fession, that  gave  me  some  Hours  daylie  of  regular  Businesse, 
that  should  let  Men  know  my  Parts,  and  court  me  into  Publick 
Station,  from  which  my  Taste  made  me  rather  withdrawe.  I 
woulde  have  such  a  private  Independence,  as  should  enable  me 
to  give  and  lend,  rather  than  beg  and  borrow.  I  woulde  en- 
courage Mirthe  without  Buffoonerie,  Ease  without  Negligence ; 
my  Habitt  and  Table  should  be  simple ;  and  for  my  Looks,  I 
woulde  be  neither  tall  nor  short,  fat  nor  lean,  rubicund  nor  sal- 
low ;  but  of  a  fayr  Skin  with  blue  Eyes,  brownish  Beard,  and  a 
Countenance  engaging  and  attractive,  so  that  alle  of  my  Com- 
panie  coulde  not  choose  but  love  me.' 

*" Why,  then,  you  woulde  be  Father  himself!'  cries  Cecy, 
clasping  his  Arm  in  bothe  her  Hands  with  a  kind  of  Rapture ; 
and,  indeede,  the  Portraiture  was  soe  like,  we  coulde  not  but 
smile  at  the  Resemblance." 

Next  come  some  reflections  on  superstitions,  with  Margaret's 
private  opinions  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft ;  and  then,  a  little 
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adventure  with  William  Roper,  which  ends  in  her  finding  "  there 
was  really  more  in  him' than  one  would  think." 

The  happy  death  of  Gammer  Gurney's  sister,  which  the  sisters, 
Cecy  and  Meg,  witness ;  the  doings'^on  the  festival  of  St.  John's 
Eve ;  further  pleasant  talk  of  the  household  ;  the  departure  of 
Erasmus  ;  another  hoating  on  the  Thames,  this  time  "  to  see  my 
Lord  Cardinall  of  York  go  to  Westminster  in  State,"  are  the 
next  incidents  recorded.  Yisits  to  Aunt  Nan  and  Aunt  Fan ; 
over-toiling  of  Mistress  Meg  in  a  task  which  after  ages  called 
writing  a  concordance ;  the  founding  of  a  Jlouse  of  Refuge  for 
the  destitute  over  which  Mistress  Meg  presides ;  discourse  be- 
tween her  and  William  Roper  on  the  points  of  dispute  between 
the  Reformers  and  the  Romish  Church ;  and  the  beginning  of 
her  good  father's  court  life,  fill  up  the  next  few  pages. 

Now  comes  our  first  view  of  bluff  King  Hal,  the  Bluebeard 

Tudor.     Hear  Mistress  Meg's  account : 

"  The  King  tooke  us  by  Surprise  this  Morning ;  MotJier  had 
scarce  titae  to  slip  her  Scarlett  Gown,  and  Coif,  ere  he  was  in 
the  House.  His  Grace  was  mightie  pleasant  to  all,  and,  at  going, 
saluted  all  rounde,  which  Bessy  took  humorouslie,  Daisy  im- 
moveablie,  Mercy  humblie,  I  distastefullie,  and  Mother  delight- 
edlie.  She  calls  him  a  fine  Man ;  he  is  indeede  big  enoughe, 
and  like  to  become  too  big ;  with  long  Slits  of  Eyes  that  gaze 
freelie  on  all,  as  who  shoulde  say,  '  W'o  dare  let  or  hinder  us?' 
His  Brow  betokens  Sense  and  Franknesse,  his  Eye-brows  are 
supercilious,  and  his  Cheeks  pufiy.  A  rolling,  straddling  Gait, 
and  abrupt  Speech." 

The  next  figure  introduced  is  that  of  Patteson,  promoted  to 
the  post  of  Jester  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  Then  comes  Master 
Will's  courtship  of  the  wise  young  diarist,  who,  for  a  number  of 
modest  maiden's  reasons  which  she  delivers  most  demurely  in 
these  private  pages,  accepts  him.  Sir  Thomas  grows  in  favor 
with  the  king ;  and  the  daughters  are  married  off  to  their  con- 
tentment, though  the  whole  household  keep  together  as  before. 

Among  the  next  records  in  her  little  book,  we  find  these  glad 

words  of  the  favorite  daughter  : 

"As  to  mine  owne  deare  Will,  'tis  the  kindest,  purest  Nature, 
the  finest  Soul,  the  *  *  *  and  yet  how  I  was  senselesse  enow  once 
to  undervalue  him ! 
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"  Yes,  I  am  a  happy  Wife ;  a  happy  Daughter,  a  happy  Mo- 
ther. When  my  little  Bill  stroaked  dear  Father's  Face  just 
how,  and  murmured  '  Pretty !'  he  hurst  out  a-laughing,  and 
cried,  *  You  are  like  the  young  Cyrus,  who  exclaimed,.  Oh ! 
Mother,  how  pretty  is  my  Grandfather !  And  yet,  according  to 
Xenophon,  the  old  Gentleman  was  soe  rouged  and  made  up,  as 
that  none  hut  a  Childe  would  have  admired  him !' 

"  ^  That's  not  the  Case,'  I  observed,  'with  JSz'Zrs  Grandfather.' 
*' '  He's  a  More  all  over,'  says  Father,  fondly." 

But  this%appiness  is  not  to  last  very  long.    Soon  Master  Ro- 

iper's  heretical  tendencies  blaze  out  afresh,  and  great  domestic 

•disquiet  is  the  consequence.     After  Wolsey's  fall.  Sir  Thomas  is 

raised  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor.     His  decision  at  home 

of  a  cause  between  his  wife  and  a  beggarwoman  in  favor  of  the 

Hatter,  is  divertingly  told.     His  worthy  course  in  the  high  duties 

\\Q  now  discharged  is  duly  recorded ;  and  the  following  beautiful 

instance  of  his  filial  piety  must  be  quoted : 

"  He  ne'er  commences  Businesse  in  his  owne  Court  without 
first  stepping  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  there  kneeling 
downe  to  receive  my  Grandfather's  Blessing.  Will  sayth  'tis 
worth  a  World  to  see  the  Unction  with  which  the  deare  old  Man 
bestows  it  on  him."  - 

The  venerable  iudge's  death  takes  place  not  long  after  this 

record,  and  is  noted  reverently  and  sorrowfully  by  the  pen  of  his 

grand-daughter.     Soon  a  greater  trouble  comes.     The  honest 

counsellor  will  not  comply  with  his  king's  will  touching  the  new 

marriage ;  and,  finding  the  king  displeased,  he  resigns  the  Great 

Seal,  rather  than  hurt  his  conscience.     Then  ensues  a  short 

breathing-spell,  until  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the 

wrath  of  the  tyrant  blazes  out  against  his  retired  minister.     A 

charge  of  bribery   and  corruption  in  his  chancery  jurisdiction 

being  triumphantly  refuted,  and  other  false  charges  trumped  up 

for  the  occasion  being  as  easily  parried  by  the  strong  testimony 

of  his  pure  life  and  the  calm  courage  of  a  soul  resting  in  God's 

sovereignty,   for  a  while  his  enemies  are  at  fault.     At  this  time, 

in  his  talk  with  his  daughter,  he  utters  some  beautiful  words, 

which  we  cannot  leave  unquoted  : 

"  Then  looking  steadfastlie  at  the  Thames — '  How  quietlie,' 
sayth  he^  'it  flows  on  !    This  River,  Meg,  hath  its  Origin  from 
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seven  petty  Springs  somewhither  amongst  the  Gfloucestershire 
Hills,  where  they  bubble  forthe  unnoted,  save  by  the  Herd  and 
Hind.  Belike,  thfey  murmur  over  the  Pebbles  prettily  enough  ; 
but  a  great  River,  mark  you,  never  murmurs.  It  murmured  ancj 
bubbled  too,  'tis  like,  whilst  only  a  Brook,  and  brawled  away 
as  it  widened  and  deepened,  and  chafed  agaynst  Obstacles,  and 
here  and  there  got  a  Fall,  and  splashed  and  made  much  Ado,  but 
ever  kept  running  on  towards  its  End,  still  deepening  and  widen- 
ing ;  and  now,  towards  the  Close  of  its  Course,  look  you  how 
swift  and  quiet  it  is,  running  mostly  between  Flats,  and  with  the- 
dear  blue  Heaven  reflected  in  its  Face.'  " 

At  last  the  blow  comes.  He  is  required  to  take  the  new  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  and  on  his  refusal,  is  committed  to  the  Tower. 
His  wife  is  permitted  to  visit  him  there,  and  tries  to  persuade- 
him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  asking  him  when  he  will  change- 
his  note  and  act  like  a  wise  man ;  to  which  he  answers,  *'When? 
when  ?  why,  when  Gorse  is  out  of  Blossom  and  Kissing  out  of 
Fashion,"  merry  in  his  steadfastness.  Next  his  darling,  the 
sweet  diarist,  visits  him  in  his  prison  and  finds  him  keeping  his 
mirth  even  in  that  extremity,  with  the  block  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  Says  he,  when  she  gives  him  the  dainties  she  has  brought: 
*'  'Twoulde  tell  well  before  the  Council,  that  on  searching  the 
Prison-cell  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  there  was  founde,  flagitiouslie 
and  mysteriouslie  laid  up — a  Piece  of  Barley-sugar  !" 

Much  excellent  discourse  passes  between  them,  for  which  we 
would  we  had  space.  The  grief  and  anxiety  that  darken  the 
home,  while  its  head  is  waiting  his  doom,  and  the  distressful 
hearts  weighed  down  by  darkest  forebodings,  are  pictured  with  a 
simple  truth  that  touches  more  deeply  than  elegiac  eloquence 
could.  We  seem  to  feel  the  suifering  as  we  read,  and  to  be  with 
the  troubled  household  under  that  dread  Damocles'  sword  of 
suspense,  whose  slender  thread  is  sure  to  break  in  the  end.  In 
the  midst  of  this  heavy  trial.  Mistress  Margaret's  little  boy  dies, 
which  is  a  sad  sorrow  to  the  mother's  heart ;  but  she  is  comforted 
in  her  grief  by  faith  in  the  soundness  of  God's  purpose.  This 
record  after  the  death  of  her  child  is  very  sweet : 

*'  I  stole  forthe,  ere  'twas  Lighte,  this  damp  chill  Morning,  to 
pray  beside  the  little  Grave,  but  found  dear  Daisy  there  before 
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me.  How  Christians  love  one  another  !  WilVs  Loss  is  as  heavie 
as  mine,  yet  he  bears  with  me  tenderlie." 

Meanwhile  temptations  and  threats  assail  her  sti'ong-souled 
•old  father  in  vain.  At  last  he  is  brought  forth  to  his  trial ;  and 
tis  children  go  to  see  hii^pass  by. 

"  His  Face  was  calm^  but  grave,  as  he  came  up,  but  just  as 
he  passed,  he  caughte  the  Eye  of  some  one  in  the  Crowd,  and 
fsmiled  in  his  old,  frank  Way;  then  glanced  up  towards  the 
Windows  with  the  bright  Look  he  hath  so  oft  cast  to  me  at  my 
Oasement,  but  saw  us  not.  I  coulde  not  help  crying  ^  Father  T 
T}ut  he  heard  me  not ;  perchance  'twas  soe  best — I  woulde  not 
have  had  his  Face  cloud  at  the  Sighte  of  poor  Bessy's  Tears." 

By  false  witness  and  prejudgment  of  his  cause,  together  with 
what  was  easy  to  be  had,  a  compliant  jury,  he  is  found  guilty. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  Tower,  Patteson  makes  way  through 
the  crowd  for  the  loving  daughter  to  reach  him,  "a  Breach," 
she  says,  "  through  which  I  darted,  fearlesse  of  Bills  and  Hal- 
berds, and  did  cast  mine  Arms  about  Father  a  Neck.  He  cries, 
'My  Meg!'  and  hugs  me  to  him  as  though  our  very  .Souls 
shoulde  grow  together.  He  sayth,  'Bless  thee,  bless  thee! 
Enough,  enough,  my  Child ;  what  mean  ye,  to  weep  and  break 
mine  Heart  ?  Remember,  though  I  die  innocent,  'tis  not  without 
tlie  Will  of  God,  who  could  have  turned  mine  Enemies'  Hearts, 
if  'twere  best ;  therefore  possess  your   Soul  in  Patience.     Kiss 

them  all  for  me,  thus  and  thus '  soe  gave  me  back  into 

Danceys  Arms,  the  Guards  about  him  alle  weeping ;  but  I 
coulde  not  thus  lose  Sight  of  him  for  ever ;  soe,  after  a  Minute's 
Pause,  did  make  a  second  Rush,  brake  away  from  Dancey^  clave 
to  Father  agayn,  and  agayn  they  had  Pitie  on  me,  and  made 
Pause  while  I  hung  upon  his  Neck.  This  Time  there  were  large 
Drops  standing  on  his  dear  Brow,  and  the  big  Tears  were  swell- 
ing into  his  Eyes.  He  whispered,  '  Meg,  for  Christ's  Sake  don't 
unman  me  !  thou'lt  not  deny  my  last  Request  ?'  I  sayd,  '  Oh  ! 
no  !'  and  at  once  loosened  mine  Arms.  *  God's  Blessing  be  with 
you  !'  he  sayth  with  a  last  Kiss.  I  could  not  help  crying,  'My 
Father,  my  Father  !'  '  The  Chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  Horsemen 
thereof!'  he  vehementlie  whispers,  pointing  upwards  with  soe 
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passionate  a  Regard,  that  I  look  -up,  almost  expecting  a  beatific- 
Vision  ;  and  when  I  turn  about  agavn,  he's  gone,  and  I  have  no- 
more  Sense  nor  Life  till  I  find  myself  agayn  in  mine  owne  Cham- 
ber, my  Sisters  chafing  my  Hands." 

After  his  death  she  receives  these  last  words  from  him,  "  writ 
with  a  Coal"  :  "  I  never  liked  your  Manner  towards  me  better 
than  when  vou  kissed  me  last." 

With  Patteson's  aid  she  goes  by  night  to  the  Tower-bridge,, 
and  bears  away  the  head  that  "  hath  lain  full  manie  a  Time  in 
her  Lap ;"  and  this  treasure  she  kept  ever  after  privately  in  a 
coffer.  Her  closing  words  are  echoed  by  the  voice  of  after  gen- 
erations : 

"  Interfecistis,  interfecistis  Hominem  omnium  Anglorum  opti- 
mum.'* 


Jacques  Bonneval,  or  the  Days  of  the  Dragonnades.     By  the- 

Author  of  "Mar J  Powell,"  "  The  Faire  Gospeller,"  etc.,  etc. 

New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  No.  506  Broadway.     1867.     16mo. 

Pp.  198. 

This  tale  carries  us  to  the  flourishing  town  of  Nismes,  at  the> 
time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  introduces  us 
to  the  families  of  two  silk-factors,  partners  and  brother  Hugue-^ 
nots.  Both  characters  and  events  are  traced  with  merely  outline- 
touches  ;  but  the  general  effect  is  pleasing ;  and  wonderfully^ 
vivid  is  the  picture,  when  we  consider  the  narrow  compass  in 
which  the  whole  is  told,  and  the  lack  of  anything  like  that  art- 
involved  maze  the  Italians  so  properly  call  intreccio.  It  is  a 
pleasant  story,  for  with  all  the  trials  and  troubles,  difficulties  and 
perplexities  of  our  friends,  the  Bourdinaves  and  the  Bonnevals, 
they  escape  safely  at  last  out  of  their  native  land  into  Protestant 
England,  where  they  may  freely  practise  the  pure  worship  of 
God  taught  them  by  their  fathers.  It  is  not  stated,  but  we  are 
left  to  presume,  that  Jacques  duly  marries  his  betrothed,  the 
sweet  maiden  Madeleine  Bourdinave. 

Many  fine  passages  touching  constancy  in  faith  under  fierce 
persecution,  and  God's  promises  of  strength  and  comfort  to  those 
who  trust  in  him  and  remain  steadfast,  are  scattered  through: 
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the  book.  Slight  and  unambitious  as  is  its  scope,  it  is/charac- ' 
terised  by  that  delicacy  of  touch  and  purity  of  tone,  both  in  st/fe 
and  matter,  which  elevate  Miss  Manning  so  far  above  most 
writers  of  religious  and  God-recognising  fiction.  With  never  a 
trace  of  cant,  she  pours  out  in  rich  abundance  the  most  precious- 
truths  of  our  faith.  She  always  shows  good  taste,  that  syno- 
nyme  for  good  sense. 

But  while  everything  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Manning  is  good^ 
we  must  say,  this  little  book  is  certainly  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  rest  of  her  works.  She  seems  to  have  intended  little  more 
than  a  light  sketch,  which  should  be  suggestive  of  the  suiFerings 
through  which  the  Huguenots  passed,  rather  than  to  aim  at  depict- 
ing them  in  that  more  graphic  manner  with  which,  in  "  Cherry 
and  Violet,"  she  describes  the  horrors  of  the  Great  Plague  in 
London. 

The  tale  begins  with  the  history  of  the  visit  of  the  two  fami- 
lies to  the  Fair  of  Beaucaire,  that  their  innocent  gladness  on 
that  holiday  occasion  may  point  the  more  strongly  the  contrast 
between  the  old  happy  life  they  had  hitherto  led,  and  the  fierce 
fire  of  persecution  to  which  they  were  so  soon  after  to  be  sub- 
jected. 

During  their  stay  at  the  Fair,  Jacques  and  Madeleine  are 
betrothed  by  their  fathers.  Shortly  after  their  return  to  Nismps, 
disturbances  take  place  in  the  town,  the  rabble  with  riotous  out- 
breaks injuring  the  Huguenots  as  much  as  they  can.  In  the 
midst  of  this  time  of  anxious  foreboding,  Jacques  goes  to  see  his 
sick  uncle,  Chambrun,  the  minister  of  a  small  town  seven  leagues 
from  Nismes.  He  finds  the  Bishop  of  Valence  and  the  royal 
commissioner  with  him,  trying  to  persuade  him  to  make  some 
submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  go  away  in  anger, 
failing  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  Soon  after, 
a  body  of  dragoons  force  their  way  into  the  house,  and  after 
plundering  all  they  can 'lay  their  hands  on,  they  keep  drumming 
all  day  and  all  night,  until  from  loss  of  sleep  occasioned  by  the 
hideous  noise,  the  sick  man  falls  into  a  trance  that  deceives  them 
into  the  belief  that  he  is  dead.  Similar  outrages  are  committed 
all  over  the  town. 
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On  his  return  to  Nismes,  Jacques'  father  sends  him  back  to 
fetch  away  the  sick  man.  The  young  man  brings  his  uncle  and 
aunt  to  Nismes  in  a  haycart ;  and  they  are  kept  for  a  while  in 
secrecy  in  his  father's  house.  From  this  precarious  place  of 
refuge  he  sets  out  for  the  frontier,  hoping  to  escape  from  France. 
Jacques  accompanies  him  part  of  the  way,  and  on  his  return 
finds  dragoons  in  possession  of  the  house,  and  giving  ill  usage  to 
his  father  and  mother,  in  the  endeavor  to->extort  from  them  a 
confession  of  the  route  taken  by  the  refugee  nrmister.  The  son 
rushes  furiously  amongst  them  and  attacks  them  with  such 
impetuosity  that  for  a  time  he  has  the  advantage,  but  is  soon 
overpowered  and  bound  hand  and  foot.  They  treat  him  to  the 
bastinado  before  the  eye?  of  his  parents,  and  urge  him  by  threats 
and  stripes  to  recant ;  but  he  is  steadfast.  They  then  burn  the 
soles  of  his  feet  with  a  redhot  iron,  and  from  excess  of  pain  he 
faints.  He  is  cast  out  of  the  house,  his  persecutors  thinking 
him  dead.  On  his  coming  to  his  senses,  his  mother  and  Made- 
leine relieve  his  pain  somewhat  by  soothing  applications  to  the 
burns,  and  assist  him  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  Les  Arenes, 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  father's  factory 
is  burnt ;  but  they  all  reach  the  hiding-place  in  safety.  Jacques' 
reflections  on  faith,  in  this  dark  hour  of  trial,  are  rich  in  truth 
and  clearness : 

"  I  have  heard  persons  say,  '  Have  you  the  faith  of  assurance?' 
Yes,  thank  God,  I  have  it,  and  have  had  it  ever  since  he  was 
first  graciously  pleased  to  call  me  to  him,  and  that  was  long, 
long  ago.  But  all  have  not  this  faith ;  just  as  a  man,  wanting 
to  go  to  Bordeaux,  may  not  be  assured  he  is  on  the  road  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  yet  he  may  be  on  the  way  thither  nevertheless. 
Then,  if  you  have  not  the  faith  of  assurance,  practise  at  least 
the  faith  of  adherence.  That,  at  least,  is  in  your  power.  Cleave 
to  God  exactly  as  if  you  were  certain  of  being  accepted  by  him 
at  last ;  and  thus,  fulfilling  his  own  conditions,  you  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  him,  whether  you  are  assured  of  it  beforehand  or  not. 
'  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  " 

In  the  deep  vaults  of  Les  Arenes  the  fugitives  pass  a  somewhat 
dreary  time.  After  a  time,  M.  Bourdinave  joins  them,  with  the 
news  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     This  determines 
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them  to  escaipe  to  England,  if  possible.     This  they  all  succeed, 
in  doing.     The  end  is  told  in  these  words : 

""  In  short  we  are  all,  without  one  exception,  among  the  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  who  forsook  France  rather  than  re- 
nounce their  faith.  Of  that  number,  a  very  great  many  perished 
of  famine,  hardships,  and  fatigue ;  but  we  were  among  the  many 
who  safely  reached  this  hospitable  country  and  commenced  life 
anew.  Many  of  us  settled  without  the  city  walls  in  the  open 
ground  of  Spital  Fields,  which  we  gradually  covered  with  houses 
and  silk-factories.  Here  we  spoke  our  own  language,  sang  our 
own  songs,  had  our  own  places  of  worship,  and  built  our  dwell- 
ings in  the  old  French  style,  with  porticoes  and  seats  at  the 
doors,  where  our  old  men  sat  and  smoked  on  summer  evenings, 
and  conversed  with  one  another  in  their  own  tongue. 

^' At  first  our  starving  refugees  were  relieved  by  a  Parliamen- 
tary grant  of  X15,000  a  year;  but  God  prospering  our  industry, 
our  trade  went  on  steadily  increasing,  till  that,  now,  in  1713, 
three  hundred  thousand  of  us  are  maintained  by  it  in  England ; 
and  many  others  of  us  in  friendly  countries  abroad,  where  we 
have  been  driven.  Prosperity  to  those  among  whom  we  have 
settled  has  followed.  The  native  land  that  cast  us  forth  has 
been  impoverished.  Happy  are  the  people  whom  the  Lord  hath 
blessed.  Yea,  happy  are  they  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God." 
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1.  The  Negro:  What  is  his  ethnological  status?  Is  he  the  proge- 
ny of  Ham?  Is  he  a  descendant  of  Adam  ?  Has  he  a  soul?  or 
is  he  a  beast  in  God's  nomenclature  ?  What  is  his  status  as 
fixed  by  God  in  creation  ?  What  is  his  relation  to  the  white 
race?  By  Ariel.  Cincinnati:  Published  for  the  Proprietor : 
1867.     Pp,  48,  12mo. 

2.  Nojoque:  A  Question  for  a  Continent.  By  Hinton  Kg  wan 
Helper,  of  North  Carolina,  Author  of  "The  Impending  Cri- 
sis of  the  South."  New  York:  George  W.  Carleton  &  Co., 
Publishers.  London:  S.  Low,  Son  &  Co.  1867.  Pp.  479, 
12mo.    •• 

Extremes  meet  in  books  as  in  other  matters.  Here  is  Helper, 
the  notorious  abolitionist,  so  distinguished  amongst  them  for  his 
fiery  zeal  against  slavery,  standing  now  upon  common  ground 
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with  a  proslavery  writer  who  calls  himself  "Ariel;"  and  that 
common  ground  the  most  bitter  and  cruel  hatred  for  the  black 
man  which  human  language  can  express.  The  one  is  for  literal- 
ly exterminating  the  negro ;  the  otherJabors  to  prove  him  only 
a  beast.  Helper  wishes  to  destroy  them  bodily.  "  Ariel"  denies 
them  immortality.  The  doctrine  of  both  productions  is,  in  spirit 
and  effect,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  form  also,  the  very 
same.  They  are  twin  children.  Both  are  murderous  in  their 
character  and  tendency ;  both  are  the  spawn  of  infidelity,  and 
illustrate  the  dark  malignancy  of  its  nature,  hostile  alike  to  God 
and  man.  Whether  this  language  is  unduly  harsh,  let  the  reader 
of  the  extracts  which  follow  judge  for  himself. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  abolitionist's  book  is :  "  Were  I 
to  state  here,  frankly  and  categorically,  that  the  primary  object 
of  this  work  is  to  write  the  negro  out  of  America,  and  that  the 
secondary  object  is  to  write  him,  (and  manifold  millions  of  other 
black  and  bi-colored  caitiffs,  little  better  than  himself,)  out  of 
existence,  God's  simple  truth  would  be  told."  He  says  (pp.  39, 
40,)  that  they  are  fit  only  "to  be  aggregately  and  unceremoni- 
ously hurled  headlong  into  the  vortex  of  oblivion."  He  says 
(p.  78,)  that  Pennsylvania  is  greater  than  North  Carolina,  because 
the  latter  is  "  cursed  with  a  tenantry  of  hell-hatched  and  hell- 
doomed  Ethiopians,"  and  that  Kentucky  can  only  be  as  great  as 
Ohio,  when  "  nature  shall  have  shown  all  the  Kentucky  Quashees 
and  Dinahs  the  way  into  the  Mammoth  Cave,  or  into  some  other 
vast  subterranean  cavity,  or  into  the  whirlpools  of  the  Missis- 
sippi," etc.,  and  he  urges  (p.  79)  that  we  "  open  at  once,  for  the 
speedy  and  pell-mell  exit  of  all  the  negroes,  Indians,  and  bi- 
colored  hybrids,  every  back-door  in  our  land."  On  page  82, 
he  urges  that  "to  love  the  negro  is  to  gratify  the  devil,"  but  to 
"  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred,  as  they  deserve  to  be  hated, 
and  as  we  are  required  and  expected  to  hate  them,"  is  to  "ren- 
der highly  acceptable  and  pleasing  service  to  the  Deity."  "  'No 
antipathy  to  color,'  say  they,  'no  hatred  nor  exclusion  of  the 
negroes  because  of  their  blackness.'  Indeed  !  Ah  !  Umph !  So! 
Then  let  us  at  once  do  away  w4th  all  our  antipathy  to  snakes ! 
Let  us  cease  to  hate  fiends  !"     (P.  84.)     He  describes  the  negro 
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as  coining  to  this  country  from  Africa  "  like  a  brute ;  he  was  a 
brute  then ;  he  had  always  been  a  brute ;  he  is  a  brute  now ; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  believing  that  he  will  ever  cease 
to  be  a  brute,  than  there  is  for  supposing  that  the  hound  will 
ever  cease  to  be  a  dog — only  that  the  black  biped,  the  baser  of 
the  two,  will  be  the  sooner  exterminated."  (P.  216.)  He  urges, 
in  speaking  of  the  negroes  in  relation  to  the  late  war,  that  "  the 
blunderbusses  should  have  been  kept  blazing  away  at  the  blacks, 
until  there  had  not  been  left,  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  one  vital 
drop  of  negro  blood."  (P.  208.)  He  has  a  whole  chapter  on 
"  the  arts  of  annihilating  effete  races,"  and  says  in  the  outset  that 
he  writes  in  hope  of  producing  amongst  the  whites  the  will  to. 
get  rid  of  the  blacks,  and  that  he  will  expect  others  to  point  out 
the  way.  But  he  urges  with  much  affected  reverence  that  the 
Almighty  has  pointed  out  a  very  good  way  of  doing  it  in  what 
he  ordained  to  be  done  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  And 
then  he  quotes  from  the  Bible  twenty  extracts,  which  he  calls 
Lessons,  to  show  that  God  did  ordain  the  absolute  destruction 
of  the  Canaanite,  and  asks  "what  possible  exception  could  be 
taken  to  our  conduct"  if  we  should,  as  pious  men,  imitate  God's 
own  example  ?  (P.  239.)  He  protests,  however,  that  he  is  not 
recommending  the  actual  doing  of  this  work  of  destruction  "by 
positive  violence."  All  that  he  "contends"  for  is,  that  we  pur- 
sue towards  them  "  the  same  enlightened  and  heaven-approved 
policy"  as  was  practised  towards  the  Indians.  (P.  214.)  The 
negroes,  "  like  the  Indians,  being  among  the  most  mean  and 
accursed  representatives"  of  those  races  which  are  "evidently 
fore-doomed  to  destruction,"  he  would  have  them  "removed  to 
some  far  distant  territory  or  country,  and  there  '  let  them  alone 
severely,'  leaving  them  to  the  unerring  care  of  God  and  nature. 
This  done,  and  the  desired  result  would  soon  follow."  So  he 
closes  the  chapter  upon  "arts  of  annihilation,"  with  the  decla- 
ration that  "  the  black  and  baneful  negro  has  outlived  already 
his  usefulness,  if  indeed  he  ever  was  useful  at  all,"  and  that 
the  "subsoil  is  now  urgently  claiming  as  overdue  to  itself"  the 
negro's  bones.     P.  251. 

Now,  all  this  is  from  the  same  infamous  pen  which,  with  its 
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"Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,"  so  wrought  up  the  Northern 
passion  some  years  ago  against  slavery  and  slaveholders.  And 
Helper  very  emphatically  declares  (p.  297,)  that  "  abohtionists 
and  anti-slavery  men"  are  not  "  as  a  matter  of  course  hobnoh- 
bers  with  negroes."  Only  "fools  North  apd  fools  South"  could  ^f 
think  so.  He  repudiates  the  idea  of  his"  own  book  against  sla- 
very and  slaveholders  having  been  written  in  friendliness  to  the 
negro — on  the  contrary  it  "  enunciates  in  *  the  loudest  possible 
strains  a  just  and  wholesome  contempt  for  the  blacks,"  those 
"woolly-headed  and  rank-smelling  individuals."  (P.  296.)  He 
quotes  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward  (on  his  title  page)  as  saying 
that  abolitionism  was  not  any  "  unnatural  sympathy  with  the 
negro,"  but  sprang  out  of  "  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  white 
man."  And  Helper  earnestly  testifies  that  "  the  better  class  of 
abolitionists  are,  and  "will  ever  be  particularly  studious  to  shun 
and  decline  every  possible  sort  of  relationship,  with  negroes.' 
P.  297. 

There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  atrocious 
writer  does  in  one  respect  fairly  represent  a  multitude  of  aboli- 
tionists. There  are  thousands  of  that  party  who  hate  slavery 
much^  but  the  negro  more.  Helper  quotes  Richard  Grant 
White,  of  New  York,  as  uttering  words  "  radiant  with  truth  and 
propriety,"  when  he  denies  that  "opposition  to  slavery  and  a 
liking  of  the  negro,  or  at  least  a  special  good-will  to  him,  must 
go  together,  and  vice  versa.''  "I  tell  you  frankly,"  says  this 
gentleman,  "  that  the  majority  of  the  people  here  were  glad  to 
fight  against  slavery,  but  had  no  intention  of  fighting  for  the 
negro;"  and  he  tells  of  a  clergyman,  "gentle,  firm,  wise,  with 
a  large  soul  and  wide  sympathies,"  who  came  to  the  South  in 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  "on  a  tour  of  observation,  and  was 
placed  in  authority  as  far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  over  a  con- 
siderable district,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  generals.  For 
years  before  the  war,  he  had  been  one  of  our  strongest  anti- 
slavery  men,  and  had  by  his  writings  done  as  much  as  any  one 
person  in  the  country,  who  was  not  a  professed  journalist  or 
politician,  to  bring  about  the  state  of  public  feeling  that  pro- 
voked secession.     I  met  him  on  his  return  home,  and  had  not 
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talked  with  him  three  minutes  before  he  said  to  me,  '  I  come 
back  hating  slavery  more  than  ever,  but  loathing  the  negro  with 
an  unutterable  loathing.  What  a  curse  to  have  that  people  on 
our  hands.' "  Pp.  285,  '6.  This  we  have  long  perceived  dis- 
tinctly to  be  the  i^ea  of  many  at  the  North, — slavery  bad,  but 
negroes  worse ;  slavery  a  curse,  but  negroes  a  curse  too,  and 
one  that  we  may-  "loathe  with  unutterable  loathing,"  and  "get 
rid  of"  the  best  way  possible.  Alas,  poor  black  race !  You  did 
v^  have  warm  friends  amongst  slaveholders,  but  you  had  hotter 
enemies  amongst  abolitionists,  and  you  have  got  these  hotter 
enemies  still.  Yes,  abolitionism  is  infidel  and  hates  God  and  the 
Bible ;  and  man,  both  black  and  white.  It  is  a  murderous  thing, 
as  seen  in  a  large  class  of  its  advocates,  and  they  happen  to  be 
the  loudest  and  most  active  class,  with  tempers  and  tongues,  or 
pens,  like  Helper's. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  notice  we  called  "Ariel"  a  "pro- 
slavery"  writer.  Of  course,  we  did  not  use  the  term  reproach- 
fully, having  been  always  of  that  school  ourselves.  The  grounds 
upon,  which  we  suppose  "Ariel"  to  be  pro-slavery  appear  on 
pages  47  and  48  of  his  pamphlet.  We  confess  that  we  are  filled 
with  shame  that  any  man  who  was  4on  our  side  on  that  subject, 
or  in  the  war  of  the  Confederacy,  should  be  found  guilty  of  pro- 
ducing a  tract  so  wicked,  and  at  the  same  time  so  devoid  of 
reason  and  argument.  The  wickedness  of  it  is  partly  in  its  cruel 
and  anti-christian  spirit  towards  the  negro,  whom  it  stigmatizes 
and  insults  as  literally  a  beast;  and  ridicules  and  reproaches 
continually,  in  true  Helper  style,  as  "  kinky-headed,  thick- 
lipped,  flat-nosed,  and  black-skinned."  These  reproaches  have 
the  additional  wickedness  that  they  reach  beyond  our  poor  breth- 
ren of  the  Ethiopic  race,  and  light  upon  God,  their  maker  and 
ours.  Who  is  "Ariel,"  or  any  other  man,  of  whatever  race, 
that  he  should  presume  to  ridicule  the  workmanship  of  God*^ 
Or  w^ill  "Ariel"  go  a  little  step  farther,  and  deny  that  God 
has  made  the  negro  at  all  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  wickedness 
of  this  pamphlet  is  seen  distinctly  in  its  thinly-disguised  and 
transparently  evident  disrespect  for  the  authority  of  God's  word. 
Were  "Ariel"  a  sceptic,  we  should  respect  him  more;  but  he  is 
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a  professed  believer  in  the  Scriptures.  His  is  a  piratical  little 
craft,  sailing  under  false  colors.  "The  Bible  is  true,"  are  the 
last  words  of  his  paper,  and  stand  paraded  also  on  his  title-page; 
yet  he  trifles  with  its  teachings,  and  inventing  flimsy  theories 
'which  he  forces  upon  the  sacred  records,  brings  them  into  con- 
tempt. Thus,  while  his  production  is  not  so  coarseand^  vulgar 
as  Helper's,  yet  is  it  instinct  with  the  same  malignant  and  terrible 
spirit  of  infideljiy^- — WitlTvain  and  shallow  criticism  which  every 
where  and  throughout  evinces  "  Ariel"  no  scholar,  he  deliberate- 
ly and  ruthlessly  aims  to  destroy  the  soul,  as  Helper  the  body  of 
the  African.  Robert  Hall  eloquently  delineated  i\\Q  ferocity  of 
modern  unbelief.  Where  was  there  ever  a  more  ferocious  exhi- 
bition of  hate  than  is  to  be  found  in  these  two  works  ?  If  Helper 
does  use  the  bloodier  terms,  who  can  question  that  "Ariel's" 
doctrine  is  quite  as  bloody  in  its  tendency  ?  Once  received  by 
the  white  man  of  the  United  States,  how  long  would  it  be  ere 
actual  and  thorough  extermination  would  follow  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  another  wicked  feature  of  "Ariel's"  book 
in  its  false  statements  about  the  Bible.  What  the  author  asserts 
concerning  its  testimony  is  frequently  without  any  foundation  in 
fact,  and,  generally  speaking,  may  be  said  to  be  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  trust.  It  is  a  very  notable  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  the  falsehoods  inside  of  it,  that  the  most  glaring  misstate- 
ments ahout  it,  seem  to  be  in  busy  circulation.  For  example,  we 
meet  daily  with  the  representation  that  ministers  of  the  gospel 
in  general  have  hitherto  not  replied  in  public  to  "Ariel,"  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  to  attempt  a  reply  !  Not  content  with 
these  general  statements,  particular  ministers  of  eminence  are 
claimed  as  admitting  the  book  to  be  unanswerable  (!)  and  these 
claims  are  generally  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  false.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  strenuous  effort  making  to  manufacture,  or  we  might 
better  say  create,  capital  for  this  little  work,  and  certainly  ix 
stands  in  need  of  it  all. 

We  said  it  is  devoid  of  reason  or  argument,  and  we  shall  now 
briefly  endeavor  to  make  good  this  assertion.  There  are  two 
aspects  of  the  discussion  upon  which  we  have  space  for  a  few 
words. 
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I.  As  to  the  scriptural  side  of  it. 

Upon  page  45,  "Ariel"  sums  up  the  p^nts  he  has  attempted 
to  make.  The  first  one  is,  "  That  Ham  was  not  made  a  negro, 
neither  [either]  by  his  name  nor  [or]  by  the  curse  (or  the  sup- 
posed curse)  of  his  father  Noah."  Much  of  his  space  and 
strength  has  been  expended  upon  this  point.  Now,  we  simply 
say  it  has  all  been  thrown  away.  He  has  only  set  up  a  man  of 
straw,  and  then  wasted  time  in  trying  to  knock  him  down.  That 
is  not,  as  he  alleges,  the  doctrine  of  "the  clergy."  Some  indi- 
viduals here  and  there  have  traced  the  Ethiopian  blackness  to 
the  curse  upon  Canaan,  but  no  siich  idea  has  ever  extensively 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  ministry  or  Church.  This  is  enough 
upon  that  point. 

His  second  'point  is,  "  that  the  people  of  India,  China,  Turkey, 
Egypt  (Copts)  now  have  long,  straight  hair,  high  foreheads,  high 
noses,  and  every  lineament  of  the  white  race ;  and  that  these  are 
the  descendants  t>f  Ham."  Suppose  we  admit  it.  The  question 
is,  were  not  the  Ethiopians  also  descended  from  Ham?  "Ariel" 
undertakes  to  trace  the  progeny  of  Ham,  but  leaves  out  two  of 
his  four  sons  from  the'investigation.  His  argument  stands  thus: 
The  Ethiopians  did  not  spring  from  Mizraim  or  from  Canaan ; 
therefore  they  came  not  from  Cush  or  Phut.  What  kind  of 
logic  is  this  ?  The  truth  is,  that  Cush  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  the  father  of  these  people,  and  one  of  the  very  passa- 
ges of  Scripture  which  "Ariel"  abuses  to  sustain  his  theory, 
would  have  suggested  this  to  him,  had  he  been  able  to  read  it  in 
the  Hebrew,  for  the  prophet  asks,  "  Can  the  Cushite. (Ethiopian) 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?" 

His  third  pointy  therefore,  needs  no  answer.  The  fourth 
likewise,  is  without  any.  bearing,  as  the  Cushite  origin  of  the 
Ethiopian  is  unaiFected  by  that  argument.  His  fifth  point 
nobody  would  dispute.  His  sixth  is  a  begging  of  the  question. 
His  seventh  is  a  plain  non  sequitur.  His  eighth  is  the  baseless, 
presumptuous,  impious,  cruel,  bloody,  infidel  falsehood,  that  the 
negro  is  a  beast  and  has  no  soul.  His  ninth  is  another  auda- 
cious assertion  without  proof,  namely,  that  God  destroyed  the 
antediluvians  for  miscegenation,  and  that  mulattoes  are  neither 
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beasts  nor  men  !  His  tenth  is  another  heaven-daring  statement 
that  God  could  not  forgive  this  crime.  His  eleventh  is  quite 
baseless.  His  twelfth  is  the  dreadful  invention  that  God  is  the 
respecter  of  persons^  which  Jehovah  expressly  denies,  and  that 
the  negro  may  never  worship  God.  His  thirteenth  and  last 
point  is  an  attempt  to  prove  from  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  that  the  negro 
has  no  soul,  because  it  is  said  that  only  eight  souls  were,  saved  in 
the  ark.  Had  "Ariel"  possessed  the  least  acquaintance  with 
the  usages  of  the  Greek  tongue,  he  could  not  have  fallen  into 
such  an  exposure  of  his  own  ignorance  as  this  argument  makes. 

That  "Ariel"  is  no  scholar  in  either  of  the  two  sacred  lan- 
guages is  very  manifest,  although  he  makes  so  many  bold  asser- 
tions. What  shall  we  think  of  a  scholar  who  says  of  Egypt  that 
"  in  Syro-Chaldaic  and  Hel[l]enic  Greek  it  is  called  Aiguptos"? 
(P.  11.)  Is  not  all  Greek  Hellenic?  "What  of  one  who  says, 
"  Our  translators  rejected  the  rendering  of  some  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts — the  Chaldean,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  ef  al. — of  the  Jew- 
ish or  Hebrew  Scriptures."  "Who  ever  heard  before  of  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  or  Chaldee  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ? 

But  if  these  bo  mere  slips,  and  if  "  Ariel"  be  indeed  a  Hebrew 
scholar,  then  he  becomes  liable  to  a  weightier  charge,  viz.,  that 
he  knowingly  misrepresents  the  original  Scriptures.  We  shall 
give  two  illustrations :  1.  He  asserts  that  whenever  Adam  and 
his  race  are  referred  to  in  the  Hebrew,  a  prefix  is  always  em- 
ployed equivalent  to  our  article  the,  whereas  the  name  r)ian, 
without  the  prefix,  always  refers  to  the  negro,  who  was  named 
onan  by  Adam,  but  not  by  God.  All  this  is  ridiculous  enough, 
but  he  ought  not  to  falsify  about  it.  But  he  ventures  to  quote, 
in  illustration,  that  passage  concerning  "  the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,"  and  says,  "A  word  or  two  of  criticism 
before  we  proceed.  In  this  quotation,  the  word  7ne7i  is  correctly 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  as  it  applies  to  the  negro,  it  is 
not  in  the  original  applied  to  Adam,  for  then  it  would  be  the 
men,  Adam  and  his  race  being  so  distinguished  by  God  himself 
when  Adam  was  created."  (P.  26.)  What  will  the  reader  say 
of  "  Ariel"  when  we  tell  him  that  the  prefix  is  attached  in  this 
case  to  the  word  men  ? 
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Again,  this  writer  has  nearly  two  pages  upon  the  text,  "  Then 
began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  where  again  all 
that  he  so  boldly  and  confidently  asserts  turns  on  the  same  notion 
as  above  about  the  word  men,  with  or  without  the  prefix.  Here 
he  has  the  hardihood  to  urge  that  it  was  negroes  who  now  began 
to  imitate  white  men  in  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  which 
for  them  to  do  was  profane ;  because,  forsooth,  it  is  here  men, 
without  the  prefix.  What  will  the  reader  think  of  "  Ariel" 
when  we  assure  him  that  in  the  original  the  word  men  is  not 
found  expressed  at  all?  Literally  translated,  the  Hebrew  says, 
^'  then  it  was  begun  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

II.  Let  us  glance  at  the  scientific  side  of  the  discussion. 
Without  entering  into  a  scientific  discussion  of  ethnology,  we 
can  easily  make  it  plain  that  "Ariel"  is  as  innocent  of  scientific 
as  of  scriptural  acquaintance  with  this  question.  His  outset 
upon  this  portion  of  the  discussion  is  with  these  words :  "  It  will 
be  a/dmitted  by  all,  and  contradicted  by  none,  that  we  have  now 
existing  on  earth  two  races  of  men,  the  white  and  the  black.'' 
.nd  throughout,  he  argues  as  though  the  question  were  indeed 
one  simply  about  two  races  of  men,  one  white  and  the  other 
black.  Now,  Cuvier  and  Blumenbach  made  five  races,  and 
Prichard  seven  ;  but  tlie  advocates  of  the  plurality  of  species 
have  insisted,  some  of  them  on  seventeen,  some  on  twenty-five, 
and  others  again  on  as  many  as  forty  essentially  different  species. 
When  "Ariel"  opens  his  learned  mouth,  however,  it  seems  there 
are  only  two  races,  the  white  and  the  black  !  The  manifest  fact 
is,  that  there  are  many  different  shades  of  color  between  white 
and  black  amongst  men.  The  difficulty  with  science  is  not  to 
account  for  two,  but  for  many,  colors.  And  now,  if  "Ariel" 
has  by  his  theory  explained  the  origin  of  the  negro,  how  is  the 
red  man  and  the  brown  man  and  the  yellow  man  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  Can  science  tolerate  a  theory  ;.jotten  up  simply  to  account 
for  one  out  of  so  many  varieties  of  (  olor  ? 

Again ;  some  scientific  men  have  insisted  that  the  negro  is  of 
a  diff'erent  species  from  the  white  snan.  Was  there  ever  one  of 
these  who  for  a  moment  contended  tliat  he  is  of  a  different  genus  f 
"Ariel"  insists  that  the  black  skin,  the  thick  lip,  the  flat  nose,° 
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and  the  kinky  hair,  (the  four  chief  differences  between  white  and 
black  men,)  jk*ove  him  no  man,  but  a  beast.  Does  any  scientific 
man  make  these  differences  yeneric  ?  Is  it  agreed  amongst  scien- 
tific men  that  they  even  constitute  specific  differences  ?  Do  not 
many  of  them  insist  that  these  are  only  marks  of  a  different 
variety,  and  point  us  to  equal  differences  found  amongst  mere 
varieties  of  the  common  fowl,  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  many 
other  domestic  animals  ?  Are  there  not  often  in  the  veri/  same 
family  of  chickens,  dogs,  horses,  some  white  and  some  black, 
some  rough  and  some  smooth,  some  with  one  and  some  with 
another  portion  of  the  frame  peculiarly  developed  ?  But  here 
comes  "Ariel,"  regardless  of,  or  else  ignorant  of,  all  that  so 
many  eminent  men  of  science  on  both  sides  have  written,  and 
sets  up  altogether  a  new  theory  for  himself.  We  think  we  see 
the  fine  countenance  of  Agassiz  covered  over  with  one  smile  of 
contempt  for  "Ariel's"  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  Mulattoes,  the  product  of  a  man  and  a  beast  I 
Who  will  arise  next  and  show  us  what  has  come  frjOm  crossing  a 
chicken  and  a  sheep  ? 

In  the  controversy  as  hitherto  conducted,  the  advocates  of 
the  unity  have  with  great  force  insisted  that  these  differences  of 
color,  lip,  nose,  hair,  etc.,  are  as  nothing  at  all  compared  with 
the  higher  and  stronger  points  of  resemblance  between  the  differ- 
ent races  of  men.  They  have  well  urged  that  all  mankind  must 
be  of  one  species,  as  they  all,  and  only  they  amongst  animals,, 
are  found  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  talk,  to  think,  to  reason,  to 
believe  in  God,  to  repent  of  sin,  ajKl  to  hope  for  heaven.  With 
sublime  impudence,  "  ArieF  ""'stands  up  and  insists  that  the 
speaking,  reasoning,  religious  black  man  is  not  even  of  the  same 
genus  with  his  white  brother-man,  because,  forsooth,  his  skin  is 
black,  his  hair  crisp,  and  his  lips  and  nose  somewhat  peculiarly 
shaped !     • 

There  are  numerous  minor  evidences  that  "Ariel"  is  no  man 
of  science.  Who  ever  heard  before  of  the  Turks  being  descend- 
ants of  Ham  ?  What  man  of  science  would  talk  of  "  the  cat  as 
a  genera  of  a  species  of  animals  ?"  (P.  22.)  How  can  the  negro 
be  a  beast,  as  "Ariel"  maintains,  and  yet  the  same  writer  say, 
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(p.  22,)  "  therefore  it  follows,  from  this  logic  of  facts,  that  the 
negro  is  a  separate  and  distinct  species  of  the  genus  homo  from 
Adalu  and  Eve?"  Whoever  heard  before  o^  birds  diJidi  fowls,  as 
two  different  orders  of  creation  ?  (P.  4.)  As  for  the  statement 
(see  pages  32,  33,)  that  "the  negro,  we  know  from  his  habits, 
when  unrestrained,  never  inhabits  mountainous  districts  or  coun- 
tries, and  therefore  we  readily  find  him  on  the  plains  of  Shinar," 
no  respectable  authority  upon  the  habits  of  the  negro  in  Africa 
bears  the  author  out  in  it.  This  is  just  one  of  his  reckless  and 
wild  assertions. 

This  little  pamphlet  we  do  not  allow  to  be  worthy  in  itself  of 
the  notice  we  have  given  it.  Its  pretensions,  literary,  historical, 
scientific,  and  biblical,  are  beneath  contempt.  But  it  is  widely 
circulated  and  assiduously  spread  abroad  amongst  our  people, 
and  for  this  reason  only  we  have  spoken.  We  deprecate  earnest- 
ly the  spreading  of  such  views  as  "Ariel"  urges  in  the  community. 
Their  influence  is  evil,  and  only  evil.  To  pronounce  the  negro  a 
brute,  is  to  brutahze  the  white  man.  To  establish  "Ariel's" 
doctrine  is  to  inaugurate  absolutely  a  war  of  races.  More  than 
this  :  to  dehumanize  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  men  is  to  insult 
God.  Let  us  not  provoke  his  wrath  by  such  impiety.  Let  us 
cultivate  Christian  feelings  towards  our  former  slaves,  and  seek 
to  advance  their  improvement  as  far  as  we  may  have  oppor- 
tunity. 


' 


A  Defence  of  Virginia,  (and  through  her  of  the  South,)  m  He- 
cent  and  Pending  Contests  against  the  Sectional  Party.  By 
Prof  Egbert  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia,  late  of  the  Con- 
federate Army.  New  York  :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  16  Murray 
Street :  1867.     Pp.  356,  12mo. 

The  author  thus  declares  the  purpose -of  his  work  :  "  It  is  first 
and  chiefly  to  lay  this  pious  and  filial  defence  upon  the  tomb  of 
my  murdered  mother,  Virginia."  That  mother  of  States  as  well 
as  statesmen  destroyed,  her  detractors  "  seek  also  to  bury  her 
memory  under  a  load  of  obloquy  and  falsehood.  The  last  and 
only  office  that  remains  to  her  sons  is  to  leave  their  testimony  for 
her  righteous  fame — feeble  it  may  be  now,   amidst  the  din  of 
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passion  and  material  power,  yet  inextinguishable  as  Truth's  own 
torch."  On  behalf  of  the  whole  South  defended  through  his 
mother  by  Prof.  Dabney,  we  thank  him  for  his  earnest,  touching, 
eloquent,  and  able  exposition.  He  has  done  a  service  to  truth 
and  to  right  i^ne  the  less  really  thankworthy  because  it  may  not 
avail  at  present  for  any  practical  good,  and  may  even  excite 
more  hatred  of  our  injured  people  by  those  who  will  and  must 
hate  because  and  in  proportion  as  they  have  injured. 

A  correspondent  at  the  North -lately  expressed  to  us  the  wish 
that  all  bitterness  should  be  buried  between  the  two  sections. 
Our  reply  was  that  we  earnestly  deprecate  all  continuance  of 
bitterness,  and  would  neither  write  nor  publish  a  line  to  promote 
it ;  but,  we  added,  the  questions  that  divide  the  North  and  the 
South  cannot  be  buried.  They  must  and  will  demand  consider- 
ation. But  let  us  separate  as  much  as  possible  the  questions 
and  the  bitterness.  Prof.  Dabney  writes  under  the  profound 
conviction  that  his  mother  has  been  murdered.  If  his  pen  some- 
times sheds  a  little  gall,  that  may  well  be  pardoned  to  a  son  thus 
injured — nay,  thousands  of  generous  souls  at  the  North  will  ap- 
plaud him  for  the  honest  indignation  which  occasionally  bursts 
forth  in  the  midst  of  his  soberest  arguments; 

A  second  object  of  Prof.  Dabney's  book  is  "the  refutation  of 
the  abolitionist  postulates."  Some  will  insist  that  the  slavery 
question  is  a  dead  issue.  "Would  God  it  were  dead,"  (says  our 
author,)  with  all  the  "  mischievous  principles"  it  involves.  But 
it  is  alive.  In  the  Church  it  is  "more  rampant  than  ever,"  in 
the  form  of  infidelity.  In  the  State,  it  exhibits  "its  full  activi- 
ty" in  the  form  of  Jacobinic.  Slaveholding  in  the  United 
States  is  finally  and  forever  ended.  You  could  not  possibly 
induce  the  white  people  of  the  South  to  agree  to  a  reestablish- 
ment  of  it.  But  the  question  of  slaveholding  is  by  no  means 
obsolete.  "  The  status  of  the  freed  negro  is  just  beginning  to 
develope  itself"  as  an  element  of  agitation  in  the  future  politics 
of  America.  It  will  continue  "  the  great  ground  of  moral  strife 
between  the  North  and  the  South."  Moreover,  we  can  not  con- 
sent to  be  held  by  mankind  as  a  people  "  stained  by  a  standing 
social  crime."     The  instinctive  desire  to  have  the  good  opinions 
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of  our  fellow-men  and  to  be  delivered  from  an  odium  which  we 
do  not  deserve,  must  and  will  impel  the  former  slaveholder  to 
defend  his  reputation:  so  that,  instead  of  being  "an  antiquated 
discussion,"  the  question  of  "the  rightfulness  of  African  slave- 
ry" during  the  past,  assumes  at  this  epoch  for  us  "a  new  and 
wider  importance."  The  task  of  defending  the  slavpholder  be- 
fore the  North  and  Europe  is  an  "  arduous  but  not  a  hopeless 
undertaking."  Our  cause  is  the  "cause  of  God's  word."  Abo- 
litionism is  rationalistic  and  infidel.  It  is  "  a  legitimate  corolla- 
ry from  that  fantastic,  atheistic,  and  radical  theory  of  human 
rights,  which  made  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  which  has 
threatened  that  country,  and  now  threatens  the  United  States 
with  the  horrors  of  Red-Republicanism."     (Pp.  21,  22.) 

We  are  entirely  of  Prof.  Dabney's  opinion  regarding  the 
hopefulness  at  this  time  and  hereafter  of  defending  our  former 
institutions.  While  slavery  stood,  its  adversaries  appealed  suc- 
cessfully to*  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  as  though  against  a 
strong  oppressor  of  the  Weak.  The  tables  are  turned.  It  is  the 
former  slaveholder  who  now  needs  and  who  may  hope  yet  to 
have  the  sympathies  of  the  world.  And  besides  this,  the  neces- 
sary working  of  events  must  result  one  way  or  another  in  the 
vindication  of  slavery.  Should  emancipation  prove  a  failure, 
(which  in  all  sincerity  and  earnestness  we  pray  God  to  forbid,) 
then  slavery  will  be  vindicated  that  way.  But  should  emanci- 
pation prove  a  success,  then  will  slavery  be  still  better  vindica- 
ted, for  it  will  then  be  seen  in  its  true  character — a  school  of 
civilisation  and  religion  for  four  millions  of  barbarian  and  semi- 
barbarian  people.  We  were  not  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
negro  prepared  for  his  freedom.  Should  he  prove  to  be  so,  that 
fact  will  demonstrate  that  our  school  was  a  better  school  than  we 
ever  imagined.  ^  * 

The  author  dwells  with  impressive  eloquence  upon  the  most 
fearful  of  all  the  consequences  of  the  "  despotic  government  to 
which  the  South  is  now  subjected,"  viz.,  "the  debauching  of  the 
moral  sensibilities  and  principles  of  the  helpless  victims."  It 
has  usually  been  found  that  subjugated  nations  receive  at  the 

hands  of  their  conquerors  this   crowning   woe — a   depraved, 
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cringing,  and  cowardly  spirit.  The  wisest,  kindest,  most  patri- 
otic thing  which  any  man  can  do  for  his  country  amidst  such 
calamities,  is  to  aid  in  preserving  and  reinstating  the  tottering 
principles  of  his  countrymen ;  to  teach  them  while  they  give 
place  to  inexorable  force,  to  abate  nothing  of  righteous  convic- 
tions and  self-respect.  And  in  this  work  he  is  really  a  benefac- 
tor of  the  conquerors  as  of  the  conquered.  For  thus  he  aids  in 
preserving  that  precious  seed  of  men  who  are  men  of  principle 
«,nd  not  of  expediency ;  who  alone  (if  any  can)  are  able  to  re- 
construct society,  after  the  tumult  of  faction  shall  have  spent  its 
rage,  upon  the  foundations  of  truth  and  justice.  The  men  at  the 
North  who  have  stood  firmly  aloof  from  the  errors  and  crimes  of 
this  revolution,  and  the  men  at  the  South  who  have  not  been 
oinmanned  and  debauched  by  defeat — these  are  the  men  whom 
Providence  will  call  forth  from  their  seclusion,  when  the  fury  of 
fanaticism  shall  have  done  its  worst,  to  repair  its  mischiefs  and 
to  save  America  from  chronic  anarchy  and  barbarism ;  if  indeed 
^ny  rescue  is  designed  for  us.  It  is  this  audience,  'few  but  fit,' 
with  which  I  would  chiefly  commune."     (P.  8.) 

In  discussing  the  African  slave-trade,  our  author  shows  how 
this  trade  was  the  foundation,  in  great  part,  of  the  wealth  of 
London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  Especially  was  this  the  chief 
source  of  the  riches  which  founded  the  British  empire  in  Hin- 
dostan.  England's  colonial  system  also  was  wholly  built  upon 
African  slavery.  And  thus  was  it  the  corner-stone  of  the  pres- 
ent splendid  prosperity  of  that  empire. 

He  shews  also  how  unwilling  a  recipient  was  the  colony  of 
Virginia  of  any  share  in  this  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
promptly  the  New  England  colonies  embarked  in  this  business, 
and  with  what  zeal  and  success  they  pursued  it.  Less  than 
seventeen  years  after  the  Plymouth  white  man  had  gained  his 
first  feeble  and  dubious  foothold  there,  he  began  to  engage  in 
swapping  dry  fish  and  strong  liquors  for  African  slaves.  It 
is  curious  to  perceive  how  the  wars  with  the  Indians  served  to 
promote  this  trade ;  for  tJie  pilgrim  fathers  soon  discovered  that 
their  Indian  captives  were  less  docile  than  "blackamoors,"  and 
hence  there  grew  up  a  thrifty  traffic  of  Indian  slaves  fornegroes 
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between  New  England  and  the  Bermudas,  Earbadoes,  and  other 
West  India  islands.  With  many  striking  details  the  author 
shews  how  even  the  present  commercial  and  manufacturing 
-wealth  of  New  England  is  to  be  traced  (even  more  than  that  of 
old  England,)  to  the  proceeds  of  the  slave  trade  and  slave  labor. 
(Pp.  38-43.)  And  he  draws  the  contrast  between  all  this  guilty 
cupidity  and  the  consistent  conduct  of  Virginia,  which  always 
resisted  the  trade :  albeit,  of  late  years,  Massachusetts,  (next  to 
England,  the  patroness  and  pioneer  of  the  slave  trade  and  chief 
<;riminal  in  all  this  business,)  having  gained  for  herself  the  Wages 
of  her  iniquity,  now  sets  herself  up  as  chief  accuser  of  Virginia 
and  the  South. 

The  same  contrast  is  clearly  presented  in  the  chapter  on  the 
History  of  Emancipation,  which  traces  emancipation  at  the 
North  to  self-interest,  and  at  the  South  to  malice  against  slave- 
liolders,  and  in  neither  case  to  good  will  for  the  negro ;  while  it  is 
proved  that  Virginia  alone,  of  all  the  slaveholding  States,  gave 
the  boon  of  freedom  to  more  negroes  than  ever  did  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  New  England  States,  of  New  York,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  of  Pennsylvania  together !     (Pp.  79-88.)  ^ 

The  chapters  on  the  Old  Testament  argument,  and  on  the  New 
Testament  argument,  are  a  very  thorough  discussion.  There  is 
no  answer  that  can  be  made  except  upon  Socinian  or  rational- 
istic principles.  Whoever  receives  God's  word  as  the  perfect 
standard  of  morals  must,  if  a  candid  man,  bow  to  its  force.  Es- 
pecially is  the  exegesis  of  1  Tim.  vi.  3-5,  most  convincing  and 
impressive.  That  is  a  picture  drawn  by  the  Divine  limner,  of 
modern  infidelity  in  the  shape  of  abolitionism.  Why  was  such  a 
passage  ever  written  ?  Nothing  in  the  primitive,  and  nothing  i|^ 
the  mediaeval  Church  appears  to  have  required  it.  But  the 
events  of  our  age  answer  the  question.  This  passage  was  writ- 
ten for  us  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  have  come.  This 
startling  denunciation  was  for  a  time  when  the  Church,  after 
eighteen  centuries,  was  to  be  "  invaded  and  defiled"  by  a  deadly 
spirit  of  error,  "  a  spirit  perverse,  blind,  divisive,  and  disor- 
ganising, the  giant  scourge  and  opprobrium  of  Christianity." 
.(P.  187.) 
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The  chapter  on  the  economical  effects  of  slavery  is  calculated  to 
shed  much  light  upon  every  mind  not  closed  by  prejudice.  But 
perhaps  a  still  more  valuable  chapter  is  the  one  upon  the  ethical 
argument.  Here,  Prof.  Dabney  clears  away  many  misrepresen- 
tations, and  vindicates  our  former  domestic  institutioiis  from  all 
the  ordinary  ethical  objections.  In  particular,  his  discussion  of 
that  theory  of  the  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  man  which 
.traces  them  to  a  social  contract  is  complete  and  satisfactory. 
That  theory  is  a  dream.  Mankind  never  existed  for  one  mo- 
ment in  a  state  of  individual  independence,  out  of  which  they 
passed  by  their  own  option,  and  as  the  result  of  a  social  con- 
tract. The  scheme  is  fictitious  as  well  as  absurd.  Man  was 
created  and  has  always  been  under  authority,  and  with  restraints 
upon  his  liberty.  Government  is  a  divine  ordinance.  Hobbes 
of  Malmesbury,  who  devised  this  theory,  was  an  infidel,  and  this 
theory  is  atheistic,  for  it  ignores  man's  Creator  and  his  proprie- 
torship in  man.  It  is  God's  providence  which  allots  to  men  their 
share  of  freedom  as  of  oAer  blessings.  As  some  children  are 
born  to  riches,  so  some  are  born  to  poverty;  and  just  so,  as  some 
are  born  to  one  degree  of  freedom,  so  some  are  born  to  another 
and  very  inferior  degree  of  it.  And  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights 
might  as  well  be  applied  to  property  as  to  liberty,  and  it  very 
probably  will  be  so  applied  in  these  United  States  before  this 
question  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  is  settled.  If  it  is  not 
to  be  admitted  that  one  child  may  be  born  a  prince  and  another 
child  a  slave,  so  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  one  child  may  be 
born  to  a  million  of  dollars  and  another  child  to  beggary. 

There  are  many  very  striking  paragraphs  in  this  work  which 
we  would  like  to  quote,  did  space  permit.  We  cordially  and 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  who  value  our  opinion,  whether  at 
the  South  or  at  the  North. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


CONGREGATIONAL  TEMPORALITIES. 


The  whole  subject  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  should 
be  elaborated  into  a  science,  which  might  be  called  Ecclesiastical 
Economy ;  and  should  occupy  the  place  in  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture that  Political  Economy  does  in  civil.  It  is  a  subject  wor- 
thy of  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  minds  in  the  Church,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  thoroughly  philosophical  treatment.  It  is  of 
almost  fundamental  importance  when  .considered  in  its  spiritual 
aspects ;  and  yet  it  has  generally  received  only  an  empirical 
treatment.  It  is  a  subject  whose  abstract  doctrines  grow  out  of 
the  profoundest  ideas  of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  and 
also  have  intimate  relations  with  metaphysics,  ethics,  history, 
political  economy,  and  the  relations  of  Church  and  State ;  and 
until  it  is  understood,  systematized,  and  taught  in  its  breadth, 
the  temporalities  will  continue  to  be  the  "evil  genius"  of  the 
Church,  instead  of  a  source  of  comfort,  stability,  and  spiritual 
prosperity.  ^ 
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The  Church  first  needs  to  be  relieved  of  that  latent  impres- 
sion that  her  houses  and  lands,  her  revenues  and  investments, 
have  something  of  a  contraband  character  about  them ;  that 
they  are  a  kind  of  painful  incident  of  Christianity,  and  not  a 
part  of  its  organic  life.  It  is  easy  enough  to  show,  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  from  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  the  handling 
of  these  temporalities  must  accompany  ecclesiasticM  work ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  show  to  the  apprehension  of  all,  that  these  tem- 
poralities are  not  simply  artificial  vestments  required  for  comfort 
and  decency,  but  may  be  better  represented  by  the  physical  or- 
ganism in  which  the  soul  of  man  resides,  and  by  means  of  which 
its  life  is  fed  audits  activities  put  forth.  In  our  present  sphere, 
spirit  must  utter  itself  through  material  agencies.  All  through 
the  Bible,  in  a  thousand  forms,  is  the  alliance  proclaimed  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  The  God-man  teaches  it 
in  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  and  in  his  life.  What 
he  denounced,  and  what  alone  the  Church  ought  to  denounce, 
was  not  the  subjection  of  matter  to  spirit,  but  the  subjection  of 
spirit  to  matter :  it  was  the  looking  at  the  seen  and  the  temporal 
as  the  end  of  the  heart's  desire,  instead  of  the  instrument  of  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal ;  it  was  making  mammon  a  god  instead 
of  a  servant.  Christ  distinctly  teaches  us  to  use  piammon  aright, 
declaring  that  he  may  be  made  a  friend  who  will  conduct  us  to 
the  everlasting  habitations. 

The  Church  itself  is  but  a  corporation  in  the  original  sense — 
a  body — a  body  formed  like  many  vegetable  bulbs,  which  consist 
of  an  aggregation  of  small  bulbs  united  to  form  a  single  large 
one,  and  each  part  possessing  a  complete  organism,  capable  of 
independent  life,  and  the  united  whole  requiring  for  its  growth 
exactly  the  conditions  required  by  each  separate  part. 

All  the  considerations  which  render  it  necessary  for  the 
individual  Christian  to  have  temporal  affairs,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  body  of  individual  Christians,  which  is  called  tile 
Church.  The  Church  has  to  gather  a  support  for  herself.  She 
has  to  provide  herself  with  accommodations,  to  pay  her  current 
expenses.  She  has  to  educate  her  children.  She  has  to  help 
the  needy,  and  to  do*  good  in  the  world  generally.     If  such  re- 
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marks  seem  to  degrade  the  Church  by  giving  it  a  secular  aspect, 
it  is  only  because,  in  all  the  earth,  and  in  all  ages,  God's  tem- 
poral gifts  to  man  have  been  secularized,  abused,  and  perverted. 
*'  The  gold  is  mine,  and  the  silver  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills,"  saith  the  Lord;  and" yet  every  man  has  been 
saying,  "  My  money  is  my  qWn,  I  will  ^o  what  I  please  with 
it;"  and  so  the  rich  blessings  of  the  great  Father  of  us  all  have 
become  so  associated  with  the  impiety  and  wickedness  of  man- 
kind, that  tlffiy  have  lost  their  heavenly  aroma,  and  smell  of  the 
earth. 

This  is  all  wrong ;  and  a  part  of  the  Church's  work  is  to  cor- 
rect public  sentiment  upon  this  subject,  and  to  restore  the  wealth 
of  the  world  to  its  rightful  ownership  and  uses — but  of  this  we 
shall  speak  presently. 

The  point  in  hand  just  now  is  the  fact  that  the  Church  needs 
the  use  of  temporal  things  for  much  the  same  reasons  and  uses 
that  her  individual  members  need  them ;  namely,  as  necessary 
incidents  of  the  mundane  existence. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  with  the  Church,  as  with  individuals, 
the  getting,  the  managing,  and  the  disposing  of  these  temporal 
things,  have  deeper  and  more  important  uses  in  the  spiritual 
economy  of  God's  kingdom  than  in  the  temporal.  ^'  The  life 
is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment."  You  that 
seek  after  these  things  only  as  the  nations  of  the  earth  seek 
after  them,  have  need  of  a  deeper  insight.  "  Labor  not  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  that  endureth  unto  eternal 
life,  which  I  shall  give  you."  The  feeding  of  the  inner  man  is 
the  paramount  concern.  You  must  have  carnal  food,  of  course — 
even  the  lilies  had  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  earth — but  in 
your  strivings  remember  that  it  is  your  heavenly  Father  who 
feedeth  you,  and  let  this  fact  bring  your  soul  into  its  true  rela- 
tions, and  teach  you  that  the  life  of  faith  with  its  peaceful  trust 
and  its  constant  discipline  of  self,  in  order  to  iulfil  the  wishes  of 
the  Parent  of  good,  is  the  real,  true,  paramount,  unending  life 
of  every  man ;  and  that  all  these  temporal  things  are  meant  to 
serve  the  spiritual. 

If  we  study  the  principles  which  underlie  success  in  temporal 
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affairs,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  so  entirely  opposed  to  any  im- 
moral or  atheistic  tendency,  as  to  furnish  one  of  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  resoluteness  with  which  man  perverts  the  provisions 
God  has  given  for  his  spiritual  culture.  They  are  all  virtues 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  furnish  an  excellent  and  elevating  dis- 
cipline to  human  character.  The  practical  evil  among  men  of 
the  world  in  their  secular  affairs  is  their  neglect  or  violation  of 
these  principles ;  and  this  comes  partly  from  ignorance  and 
partly  from  evil  example,  but  chiefly  from  a  low  moral  sense  in 
relation  to  the  whole  matter.  For  this  state  of  things,  existing 
so  long  under  the  light  of  Christian  intelligence,  the  Church  is 
in  part  responsible,  because,  owing  to  unsettled  views  in  the 
Church  itself,  there  has  been  a  failure  on  her  part  in  teaching 
society  right  principles  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Now  it  must  be  evident  upon  a  close  examination,  inasmuch 
as  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  temporal  affairs  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  individuals,  that  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church 
was  meant  to  cover  this  whole  subject.  Of  necessity  she  must 
have  principles  for  her  own  action,  and  these  principles  are  the 
same  which  should  regulate  individual  action ;  and  consequently, 
she  must  occupy  the  position  either  of  a  teacher  of  the  world  or 
of  a  learner  from  the  world ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  becoming.  In  either  case,  she  must  give  her  mind 
studiously  to  the  subject,  and  at  least  not  be  behind  the  world  in 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  all  necessary  practical  virtues.  She 
should  be  prepared  to  show,  by  precept  and  example,  how  the 
temporal  may  receive  its  proper  share  of  attention,  and  yet  re- 
,  main  ancillary  to  the  spiritual. 

Let  us  now  bring  these  principles  to  bear  specially  upon  con- 
gregational finances. 

The  congregation  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  remove  from  the 
individual — hence  has  more  in  common  with  him  than  the  higher 
bodies  have,  and  has  need  to  refer  more  directly  to  the  princi- 
ples needed  in  daily  private  life.  When  a  number  of  gentlemen 
organise  a  banking  or  a  railway  company,  they  do  not  find  it 
needful  to  seek  out  new  principles  of  business,  but  only  to  apply 
the  ordinary  principles  to  new  subjects.     Thus  should  it  be  in 
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congregational  affairs.  The  fundamental  principles  of  business 
are  the  same  in  all  temporal  matters,  whether  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
or  private.  And  this  fact  being  obvious,  it  is  astonishing  that 
the  Church  has  been  so  long  in  finding  it  out,  and  has  so  long 
been  managing  her  business  in  a  style  that  would  have  disgraced 
an  individual,  or  ruined  a  State. 

Manifestly  then,  every  congregation  should  sharply  recognise 
the  fact  that  it  has  temporal  business  committed  to  it  as  a  part 
of  its  Christian  organisation  and  current  duty ;  and  that  this 
business  requires  to  be  managed  on  exactly  the  same  principles 
with  their  own  private  business.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that 
the  congregation  should  be  actuated  by  worldly  motives,  or 
should  follow  bad  examples  in  private  life,  where  even  good  men 
are  often  negligent,  often  worldly-minded,  and  sometimes  a  little 
given  to  the  "tricks  of  trade,"  and  also  to  mean  and  penurious 
-^habits  of  economy;  nor  indeed  that  she  should  follow  examples 
at  all,  but  right  principles,  eliminated  from  the  Scriptures  and 
from  the  world's  experience,  and  purified  from  all  contamina- 
tions. The  Church  needs  this  for  herself,  and  she  needs  to  learn 
this,  in  order  to  teach  her  own  members  and  the  world  how  to 
conduct  their  private  affairs  successfully,  without  detriment  to 
their  religious  character  and  influence.  For  what  other  purposes 
can  we  imagine  the  Church  to  have  been  intrusted  with  tempo- 
ralities at  all  ? 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  we  should  next  inquire  what  are  the 
true,  sound,  scriptural  principles  on  which  men,  individually  and 
collectively,  should  conduct  their  temporal  affairs.  In  determin- 
ing these,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  for  every  business  maxim 
we  can  find  a  text.  Christianity,  as  taught  by  our  Saviour,  and 
as  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  is  something 
very  different  from  a  code  of  laws.  The  few  special  practical  ' 
instructions  are  incidental  and  illustrative,  not  systematic  or 
exhaustive.  Christianity  is  a  spirit,  not  a  set  of  statutes.  It 
has  but  one  law — the  law  of  love — and  under  the  inspiration  of 
this  divine  affection,  and  the  guidance  of  the  scattered  way- 
marks  left  us  in  the  Scriptures,  we  may  surely  find  our  way  into 
all  the  paths  of  duty. 
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But  whilst  we  may  not  expect  to  find  in  the  Scriptures,  even 
in  detached  fragments,  a  complete  system  of  business,  we  may 
and  do  find  there  given  all  the  cardinal  features  of  a  wise  busi- 
ness economy. 

The  main  features  of  a  good  business  character  are  industry, 
attention,  system,  calculation,  self-control,  prudence,  economy, 
punctuality,  perseverance,  and  greater  than  any,  integrity  and 
honor;  and  then,  at  the  bottom  of  all,  a  high  motive. 

Now  it  would  be  6asy  to  take  these  points  in  detail,  and  show 
-  by  either  express  precept  or  easy  application  of  general  princi- 
^ples,  that  these  are  all  Christian  virtues,  which  every  man's 
religion  requires  him  to  cultivate ;  and  that  he  who  neglects 
any  one  of  them  in  hiKdaily  business  is  living  in  sin,  and 
would  properly  be  amenable"  to  the  censures  of  the  Church,  if 
the  Church  herself  had  not  been  so  remiss.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  judgment  to  begin  at  the  house  of  God. 

Let  the  judicatories  insist  then  upon  every  congregation  tjaking 
up  its  temporal  affairs  with  the  same  zeal  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  principles  which  every  man  brings,  or  ought  to 
bring,  to  his  own  private  affairs.  Ring  in  the  ears  of  every 
slothful  servant  the  words  of  the  Master,  "  Occupy  till  I  come;" 
^'If  you  are  unfaithful  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
who  will  commit  to  you  the  true  riches?"  Will  you  persist  in 
representing  the  unjust  steward,  who  was  far  more  careful  to 
provide  for  himself  individually  than  to  protect  his  Lord's  inter- 
est ?  Will  you  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  that  you  may  add  field  to  field;  and  only  spare  a  hur- 
ried hour  now  and  then  to  the  Lord's  business  ?  Will  you  be 
very  watchful  and  sharp  at  a  bargain  for  yourself,  but  consider 
it  quite  out  of  the  question  to  do  a  little  financiering  for  the 
Church  ?  Will  you  be  very  careful  to  protect  your  business 
honor,  and  yet  see  the  congregation  to  which  you  belong  dis- 
graced  by  the  neglect  of  such  as  you  ?  You  are  not  content  to 
put  clerks  I5ehind  your  counters,  foremen  in  your  workshops, 
and  managers  in  your  fields,  and  let  them  carry  on  your  business 
in  any  sort  of  fashion,  you  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what 
they  are  about ;  but  you  are  quite  willing,  perhaps  you  are  very 
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glad,  to  find  men  willing  to  take  the  deacon's  office,  in  order  that 
your  conscience  may  have  a  perpetual  holiday.  Hereafter  you 
will  neither  encourage  them  to  do  anything,  nor  look  to  see 
what  they  are  doing,  nor  even  come  for  one  hour  in  a  year  to 
hear  what  they  have  done. 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  great  rich  churches  do  not  pay  their 
debts,  and  have  not  credit  enough  even  with  their  own  moneyed 
members  to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars  without  personal  security  ? 

Surely,  surely  it  is  time  our  congregations  were  waking  up  to 
the  disgraceful  aspect  which  many  of  them  present — time  that 
the  honor  of  Christ  and  the  prosperity  of  his  Church  lay  as  near 
to  their  hearts  as  their  private  interests  and  reputation. 

Could  we  only  get  our  congregations  to  see  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  to  lay  hold  of  it  seriously,  forms  and  methods 
would  readily  follow.  Give  them  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  until  the  people  and  their  office-bearers  shall  be 
made  to  understand  that  they,  as  a  congregation,  must  be  an 
example  in  temporalities  as  well  as  spiritualities,  and  that  they 
are  falling  short,  until  in  this  particular  their  congregational 
characteristics  are  those  of  the  very  best  man  of  business. 

In  all  congregational  obligations,  however,  there  is  an  element 
which  elevates  them  above  ordinary  pecuniary  obligations — they 
are  debts  of  honor  ! 

There  are  persons  in  the  Church  who  incline  to  methods  of 
congregational  pecuniary  reform  which  would  throw  all  church 
obligations  into  regular  legal  form,  so  that  delinquents  may  be 
coerced  by  the  machinppftr  of  the  civil  law.  In  our  opinion,  this 
is  an  error,  calculated/to  degrade  the  Church.  The  law  was 
made  for  the  lawless  a^d  disobedient,  the  unjust  and  the  covenant- 
breaker.  The  Church's  true  and  proper  code  is  the  moral,  and 
should  never  descend  to  the  tribunal  of  Caesar  when  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  it.  Her  sphere  is  higher,  her  controlling  forces  are 
stronger,  and  her  punishments  more  severe,  than  those  of  the 
civil  law ;  and  if  in  temporal  matters  she  has  not  thus  appeared, 
it  is  only  because  she  has  failed  to  comprehend,  and  hence  to 
inculcate,  the  right  principles  in  the  matter. 

The  fact  that  her  discipline  is  purely  moral,  gives  her  an  over- 
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whelming  argument  wherewith  to  bear  dawn  on  the  conscience 
and  self-respect  of  her  members ;  and  more  than  that,  it  places 
her  claims  among  that  class  of  obligations  which  are  above  law 
and  are  self-enforcing,  when  made  a  part  of  public  moral  educa- 
tion. 

The  older  philosophers  divided  all  sorts  of  obligations  into  tAvo 
classes,  v*iz.,  those  which  could  be  enforced  by  legal  or  physical 
coercion,  and  those  which  could  m)t  be  so  enforced.  The  former 
they  unfortunately  denominated  perfect,  and  the  latter  imperfect 
obligations ;  and  these  terms  expressed  the  views  they  entertain- 
ed of  the  character  and  completeness  of  the  two  classes  respect- 
ively. But  in  process  of  time,  it  was  seen  that  the  obligations 
called  perfect,  or  rather  a  large  portion  of  them,  were  in  their 
nature  of  so  inferior  a  grade  that  they  required  for  their 
enforcement  the  supplementary  appliances  of  statutory  law  and 
physical  compulsion  ;  whilst  those  obligations  called  imperfect, 
were  generally  of  so  subtle,  so  sensitive,  so  superior  a  grade, 
as  not  to  be  appropriate  subjects  for  the  action  of  the  coarse 
machinery  of  human  law ;  and  so  sure  and  spontaneous  in  their 
natural  autonomy,  that  they  demanded  for  their  enforcement 
only  the  proper  natural  conditions,  together  with  moral  educa- 
tion. For  example,  undoubted  as  is  the  high  obligation  in  a 
man  to  fulfil  a  pecuniary  contract,  to  avoid  trespassing  on  his 
neighbor,  and  to  aid  in  bearing  the  public  burdens,  all  feel  that 
the  obligation  of  a  man  to  honor  his  Maker,  to  be  grateful  to  his 
benefactor,  to  love  and  cherish  the  members  of  his  family,  belong 
to  a  higher  class  than  the  former,  and  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
humln  legislation.  And  to  attempt  to  make  them  subjects  of 
civil  coercion,  would  be  to  degrade  those  high  sentiments,  to 
weaken  those  natural  and  moral  forces  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, and  to  bring  the  law  itself  into  contempt. 

Now,  it  is  clearly  the  policy  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  clearly  the 
right  philosophical  analysis  of  the  subject,  to  place  religious 
pecuniary  obligations  among  the  imp}erfect  obligations ;  that  is, 
among  those  obligations  which  do  not,  or  at  least  ought  not,  and 
under  right  moral  training  certainly  would  not,  need  the  help  of 
human  law,  and  which  would  be  degraded,  and  practically  weak- 
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ened  by  attempting  to  bring  them  under  it.  The  mere  fact  that 
an  obhgation  can  not  be  enforced  by  law,  does  of  itself  enhance 
the  moral  obligation  to  pay  it,  and  we  all  feel  that  when  a  man 
gives  up  to  his  creditors  property  which  the  law  could  not  reach, 
he  is  entitled  to  more  respect  than  he  who  does  no  more  than  he 
could  be  compelled  to  do.  Under  the  Jewish  law,  a  man's  cloak 
was  exempt  from  the  distress-warrant,  because  it  could  be  used 
for  a  coat  by  day  and  a  bed  by  night ;  but  the  simple  coat  might 
be  levied  on  by  the  officer  of  the  law.  Hence  our  Saviour,  in 
order  to  give  a  poor  man  a  chance  to  show  his  conscience  and 
to  elevate  himself  in  public  estimation,  even  while  stripped  by  his 
debts  of  the  very  clothes  on  his  back,  he  said,  "  If  any  man  will 
sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  give  him  thy  cloak 
also." 

In  this  and  other  similar  counsels,  our  Saviour  enunciated  the 
law  of  His  kingdom  as  a  higher  law  than  human  law,  as  what 
might  be  called,  by  eminence,  "  the  law  of  so-called  imperfect 
obligations  ;"  because  it  deals  originally  and  specially  with*  those 
subtler  and  superior  impulses  and  sentiments  which  he  without 
the  province  of  human  law,  and  which  carry  the  principles  of 
justice  and  honor  beyond  the  point  where  civil  law  ceases  to 
urge  its  claims,  and  yet  form  the  germinating  principles  of  all 
law,  justice,  and  honor.  And  the  Church  should  be  taught  to 
understand  that  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  she  represents  her 
great  Teacher  and  her  spiritual  Lawgiver.  She  should  appeal 
to  higher  sentiments  than  even  those  of  common  legal  justice  and 
routine  honesty ;  she  should  wield  heavier  penalties  than  civil 
judgments  and  sheriff's  executions ;  she  should  teach  the  people 
that  their  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Church  are  obhgations  of 
peculiar  delicacy  and  sacredness,  and  that  the  credit  and  honor 
of  the  congregations  to  which  they  severally  belong  ought  to  be 
dearer  to  them  than  even  their  individual  honor ;  and  that  all 
individuals  and  congregations  who  fail  to  act  upon  these  higher^ 
sentiments,  and  who  permit  themselves  and  their  congregations 
to  be  penurious  and  unfaithful,  are  justly  amenable  to  a  sen- 
tence of  aggravated  moral  condemnation.  Is  not  this  the  moral 
teaching  in  the  terrible  judgment  upon  .Ananias  and  Sapphira — 
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•  ^'  You  have  not  lied  unto  men,  but  you  have  lied  unto  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  is  not  a  mere  worldly  transaction,  in  which  you 
try  to  hide  your  property  to  avoid  carrying  out  a  contract  with 
a  fellow-man — but  you  have  brought  your  dishonesty  into  the 
Church ;  vou  have  lightly  esteemed  the  honor  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples ;  you  have  brokeiii  your  religious  vows,  in  order  to  save 
your  money ;  and  now,  by  the  stroke  of  God,  your  lifeless  bodies 
shall  teach  all  generations  that  it  is  a  deadly  crime  to  hold  back 
the  money  you  have  vowed  unto  God ! 

If,  then,  the  temporalities  of  a  religious  congregation  grow  from 
the  same  root  as  the  spiritualities ;  if,  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense, 
they  embody  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  and  give  it  its  outward 
manifestation  in  the  presence  of  the  world  for  honor  or  dishonor ; 
and  if,  as  yet,  our  congregations  have  failed  to  understand  the 
high  principles  involved  in  this  matter,  and  hence  have  been 
derelict  in  practice,  then,  without  doubt,  and  without  need  of 
controversy,  these  congregational  temporalities,  in  all  their  ram- 
ifications, form  a  proper  subject  of  presbyterial  review  and  con- 
trol. 

It  is  really  a  surprising  fact,  that  heretofore  the  higher  authori- 
ties have  exercised  almost  no  supervision  over  our  congregations 
in  these  matters  of  vital  import.  And  yet,  of  late  years,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  that  direction.  Formerly,  a  Pres- 
byterian congregation  might  give  nothing  to   general  objects  of 

^  Christian  benevolence,  and  might  fail  constantly  to  pay  the 
salary  promised  to  the  pastor,  until  the  arrearages  would  amount 
to  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars.  The  pastor  might 
die  or  remove,  and  the  debt  remain  forever  unliquidated.  There 
"are  congregations  who  owe  dead  pastors  enough  to  support  for 
years  their  suffering  families,  and  probably  their  consciences  are 
quite  easy  on  the  subject.  But-  now,  in  some  portions  of  the 
Church,  they  are  very  properly  called  to  report  to  presbytery  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  since  the  adoption  of  the  rule  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  matter  of  paying  the 
pastor's  salary.  Even  in  this,  however,  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement,  whilst  in  other  matters  all  is  in  confusion.  Con- 
gregations may  still  contract  all  manner  of  debts,  and  be  as 
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careless  in  regard  to  paying  as  they  were  in  contracting ;  they 
may  still  disregard  the  calls  of  their  creditors,  and  be  utterly 
bankrupt  in  mercantile  reputation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
may  manage  to  raise  money  for  objects  of  far  less  importance 
'  than  paying  their  debts.  They  may  still  leave  their  church  build- 
^^-~4hgs  dilapidated  and  unenclosed,  and  their  graveyards  in  a  state 
of  wild  desolation ;  they  may  even  be  indifferent  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  title  by  which  they  h^d  their  church  property;  they 
may  be  without  deacons,  or,  having  deacons,  leave  them  to  do 
nothing,  or  do  anything ;  they  may  neglect  the  poor ;  they  may 
have  no  system  in  the  whole  matter,  and  feel  no  desire  to  have 
^ny ;  and  all  this  may  be  going  on  year  after  year  to  the  spirit-^ 
!ual  detriment  and  public  disgrace  of  the  congregations,  and  yet 
nothing  be  known  and  nothing  be  done  by  the  presbytery  to 
protect  the  honor  of  religion,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
Kielinquent  congregations. 

In  these  particulars,  too,  and  even  without  presbyterial  solici- 
tude, there  has  been  within  a  century  a  great  improvement,  and 
a  few  congregations  have  reached  a  highly  creditable  grade 
of  system  and  punctuality ;  but  for  this  they  are  indebted  to 
their  own  wisdom  and  conscience,  more  than  to  any  instruction 
they  have  received  from  without ;  and  such  cases  will  always  be 
exceptional,  until  some  well-considered,  uniform  plan  of  congre- 
gational organisation  and  responsibility  is  made  a  part  of  our 
presbyterial  system. 

"VVe  have  now  fairly  reached  the  question.  What  should  he 
■done  9     . 

In  reply,  it  might  be  answered  truly  that  we  have  undertaken 
"to  deal  with  and  try  to  settle  the  great  principles  underlying  this 
neglected  subject,  rather  than  to  propose  methods  which  must 
•grow  up  into  a  general  system  under  the  modifying  influence  of 
actual  experience.  We  shall  feel  that  our  labors  have  been  most 
important  if  we  secure  a  clear  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
all  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  more  strictly  spiritual,  affairs 
of  our  several  congregations,  form  a  proper  subject  of  presby- 
terial supervision.  Before  closing,  however,  we  will  venture  to 
make   some   suggestions  which  may  serve  as  a  beginning  to- 
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ward  the  practical  application '  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
contend. 

The  first  step  manifestly  is,  to  gather  facts  and  statistics,  to 
see  to  it  that  every  congregation  has  its  board  of  deacons,  who 
are  the  scriptural  financial  ofiicers.  The  movement  made  upon 
this  subject  some  years  ago  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  had  some- 
efifect,  but  its  partial  failure  was  owing  to  the  double  reason  that 
the  appointment  of  deacons  was  not  made  a  sine  qua  non,  and 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  deacons  were  not  embodied  as^ 
a  part  of  the  congregational  economy. 

Connected  with  the  duties  of  the  deacon,  there  is  an  open 
question  in  the  Church,  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  discussed 
and  finally  settled,  viz.,  whether  or  not  deacons  ought  to  be  the 
trustees  of  all  church  property.  The  practice  of  the  American 
Church  has  been  against  this  arrangement,  but  the  question  is 
too  complicated  and  important  to  be  mixed  up  with  other,  how- 
ever cognate,  branches  of  inquiry.  ^  There  should  be  a  special 
and  deliberate  examination  of  this  whole  system  of  resigning  our 
church  property  to  the  control  of  mere  civil  officers.  Practi- 
cally, however,  in  the  Southern  States,  the  trustees  have  been 
nominal  characters,  who  have  allowed  the  congregations  to  do 
very  much  what  they  pleased  with  their  church  property.  There- 
fore, the  way  is  still  clear  among  ijs  to  proceed  with  our  congre- 
gational organisations  very  much  as  if  no  trustees  existed, 
although  we  cannot  tell  how  long  this  liberty  will  remain. 

Deacons  being  appointed,  they  should  have  a  very  clearly  de- 
fined programme  of  duties. 

The  general  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  deacons  given  in 
our  Form  of  Government  is  sufiiciently  comprehensive,  viz.,  the 
care  of  the  poor,  and  the  management  of  the  temporal  affairs  of 
the  Church.  The  question  yet  to  be  fully  answered  is,  what  is 
the  detailed  working  plan  of  the  diaconate  ;  what  particular 
things  are  inclu'ded  in,  and  under  what  form  of  accountability 
should  the  deacons  execute,  the  duties  of  their  office. 

In  this  discussion  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deacon 
is  not  an  ecclesiastic.  Unlike  the  minister  and  elder,  he  is 
exclusively  a  local  officer,  the  servant  of  the  particular  congre- 
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Ration  which  appoints  hiili,  and  that  only  within  the  range  of 
the  temporalities :  and  yet,  narrow  as  seem  fo  be  the  limits  of 
this  office,  and  insignificant  a  part  as  it  has  played  in  modern 
Ohurch  history,  it  has  in  it  the  germ  of  a  splendid  development, 
in  a  direction  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

Every  officer  of  every  grade  in  Churcji  and  State,  should  not 
-only  have  clearly  defined  duties,  but  should  feel  the  pressure  of 
a  supervisory  authority,  and  the  system  of  responsibility  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  pleasant,  interesting,  and  improving 
to  all  partie^concerned.  The  direct  responsibility  of  the  deacons 
should  be  to  \lie  parochial  consistory,  t)r  church  session ;  but 
inasmuch  as  they  ada^inister  the  affairs  of  the  congregation,  they 
should,  with  regularity  and  great  particularity,  report  to  the 
congregation ;  and  their  report  should  in  substance  be  laid  before 
the  presbytery. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  duties  of  the  deacon,  these  should 
be  studiously  elaborated  into  a  working  programme,  which  should 
form  a  part  of  every  congregational  constitution  and  by-laws,  if 
not  of  the  general  Form  of  Government.  The  plan  should  be 
Earnestly  studied,  discussed,  and  adopted  by  the  congregation, 
and  be  frequently  revised.  It  should  also  be  a  subject  of  pres- 
byterial  consideration,  the  presbytery  taking  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  individual  congregations,  and  aiding  in  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  system. 

Let  us  look  finally  at  some  of  the  items  which  should  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  diaconate. 

One  grand  division  of  deacon- work  is — "  to  take  care  of  the 
poor,  and  to  distribute  among  them  the  collections  which  may  be 
raised  for  their  use."  :^ 

This  is  the  direction  alluded  to  above,  in  which  the  diaconate 
is  destined  to  grow  grandly  in  the  future  developement  of  the 
Church's  organism.  When  the  Church  shall  at  length  compre- 
hend her  mission  to  the  weak,  ignorant,  and  destitute  classes  of 
society,  she  will  be  surprised  to  find  embodied  in  her  own  organi- 
sation an  office  which  she  will  then  see  was  meant  specially  for 
this  very  thing :  an  office  as  wide  in  its  scope  as  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  humanity ;  an  office  which  was  meant  to  represent 
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the  human  and  temporal  hfe  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  brotherlj 
sympathy  and  benevolence,  just  as  the  eldership  and  ministry 
represent  his  divine  and  spiritual  mission.  So  that  the  Church 
of  the  future  is  destined  to  walk  through  the  earth  as  her  Mas- 
ter walked,  as  full  of  sympathy  with  the  earthly  life  of  man  as 
with  the  heavenly — in  other  words,  to  make  just  the  impression 
on  society  that  he  made  by  his  personal  hfe. 

But  inviting  as  is  this  larger  aspect  of  the  deacon's  office,  we- 
must  turn  to  those  practical  views  which  accord  more  nearly 
with  our  present  estimate  of  the  office.  At  present,  it  is  not 
generally  expected  that  the  deacon  should  look  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  congregation  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  now  reconsidering  the  subject,  our  congrega- 
tions will  give  a  special  study  to  the  parable  of  the  man-  who- 
went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves, 
and  thus  learn  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor ?"  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  \they  will  distinctly  recognise- 
the  fact  that  the  proper  "care  of  the  poor"  includes  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  little  food  and  raiment.  Let  them  learn,  too, 
that  Christ  never  meant  any  church  officers  to  be  the  proxies 
of  the  congregation  in  the  sense  of  relieving  them  from  personal 
activity ;  but  rather  as  guides  and  agents  to  direct  the  labors  of" 
individual  Christians. 

But  whatever  be  the  congregational  idea  of  the  deacon's, 
duty  to  the  poor,  that  idea  should  be  expressed  in  definite^ 
terms. 

The  other  grand  division  of  the  deacon-work  lies  more  in  the- 
line  of  this  train  of  thought,  which  refers  to  the  temporal  business 
of  the  congregation,  rather  than  to  its  benevolence.  This,  we- 
should  think,  ought  to  include  everything  where  property  and 
money  are  concerned,  including  care,  purchases  and  sales,  hiring, 
building,  investments,  raising  and  disbursing  of  all  money,  keep- 
ing all  accounts  and  doing  all  the  financiering  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  all  this  on  an  established  system,  and  under  instruc- 
tions general  and  special  from  the  congregation. 

Analysing  these  subjects,  we  should  put  into  the  schedule — 

1.   The  Heal  Estate. 
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Even  if  the  legal  title  is  placed  in  the  names  of  other  trustees, 
the  care  of  the  property  should  he  made  a  special  branch  of  the 
deacon's  duty.  Ordinarily  trustees  do  not,  in  our  section  of 
country,  regard  their  office  as  anything  more  than  a  f9rBa,,_aad 
commonly  the  real  estate,  (ground,  buildings,  plantings,  and  en- 
closures,) has  no  special  officers  to  look  after  its  condition ;  and 
hence  our  church  property  is  generally  [badly  kept  and  unin- 
viting in  aspect.  But  so  far  as  this  disarray  results  from  the 
negligence  of  trustees,  it  is  much  the  less  of  two  evils.  The 
other  alternative — and  the  one  frequently  seen  among  the  North- 
ern churches — is  an  active  trustee-board,  which,  whilst  taking 
good  care  of  the  property,  are  almost  sure  to  transcend  their 
proper  jurisdiction,  and  by  usurping  ecclesiastical  prerogatives, 
trouble  and  corrupt  the  churches.  If,  then,  we  do  have  extra- 
ecclesiastical  trustees,  let  the  policy  of  the  Church  be  such  that 
they  will  find  nothing  left  for  them  to  do,  unless  the  title  of  the 
property  should  be  called  in  question,  or  some  trespass  be  com- 
mitted. Let  the  property  be  put  under  the  practical  control  of 
.the  Board  of  Deacons. 

In  first  assuming  the  care  of  a  church  property,  let  the  dea- 
cons do  as  they  would  do  in  case  of  a  purchase  or  inheritance  for 
themselves — go  at  once  to  original  sources,  and  examine  titles 
and  boundaries,  see  that  there  are  no  flaws  or  liens,  no  inter- 
locks, nuisances,  or  trespasses ;  take  possession  of  title  papers, 
with  carefully  executed  plats,  or  better  still,  maps  of  the  tract 
or  tracts.  It  would  also  be  a  useful  work  to  make  out  and  file 
a  history  of  the  ground  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
With  what  interest  do  we  read  now,  nearly  four  thousand  years 
after  its  occurrence,  of  the  negotiation  between  Abraham  and 
Ephron  the  Hittite  for  the  purchase  of  the  field  and  cave  of 
Machpelah !  And  with  greater  interest  still  do  we  read  of  the 
transaction  between  David  and  Oman  the  Jebusite,  by  which 
the  king  bought  the  threshing  floor  of  the  latter:  the  spot  where 
Abraham  had  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  the  sacred 
spot  which  became  the  great  church  property  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  whereon  was  erected  the  Temple, 

Apart  from  the  legal  value  of  a  recorded  chain  of  title,  there 
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is  a  sentiment  belonging  to  the  history  of  sacred  places  which 
ought  to  be  cherished. 

The  entire  custody  of  this  property  should  be  committed  to 
these  deacons,  with  instruction  to  look  after  the  buildings,  en- 
closures, grounds,  furniture  and  utensils,  and  see  that  all  are 
protected  from  abuse,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  rendered  more 
and  more  comfortable  and  attractive  as  the  means  are  furnished 
for  doing  so.  Remembering  that  in  this  class  of  things,  as  in 
others,  the  Church  is  exhibiting  her  own  inner  character,  and  by 
the  aspect  she  presents  to  the  world  is  conveying  to  the  minds  of 
all  observers  lessons  which  must  be  for  their  good  or  for  their 
injury,  the  deacons  should  seek  to  connect  every  thing  in  this 
department  directly  with  the  religious  sentiment  and  life  of  the 
congregation. 

2.  The  existing  financial  condition  of  the  congregation  should 
next  be  looked  into  by  an  incoming  Board  of  Deacons. 

A  list  should  at  once  be  made  of  debts  due  hy  and  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  of  annual  income  and  expenditures ;  and  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  there  should  be  a  carefully 
matured  system  of  finance,  prepared  by  the  deacons,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  congregation  for  discussion,  amendment,  and  adop- 
tion. In  this,  of  course,  a  leading  item  will  be  the  raising  of 
the  pastor's  salary,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  method  of 
raising  this  should  differ  from  that  of  raising  what  is  required 
for  other  needful  expenditures.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
all,  and  the  same  motive  should  be  appealed  to  in  all  cases.  The 
collection  of  arrearages  from  delinquent  subscribers  or  pew- 
holders  will  offer  a  point  of  great  difficulty ;  and  in  the  doing  of 
this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  harsh  measures  are  not  the  best ; 
nor  is  it  best  to  press  most  prominently  the  mere  commercial 
motives.  Reliance  should  chiefly  be  placed  on  the  education  of 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  congregation,  and  habitual  delin- 
quents should,  in  the  least  offensive  way  possible,  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  that  public  sentiment. 

3.  Where  the  regular  income  of  the  congregation  does  not  pay 
current  expenses,  or  paying,  them,  leaves  old  debts  unpaid,  the 
deacon  should  not  cease  to  devise  and  carry  out  extraordinary 
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methods  of  restoring  or  preserving  tlic  honor  of  the  congregation. 
lie  should  agitate,  and  continue  to  agitate,  until  the  object  is 
accomplished.  He  should  do  the  same  in  regard  to  needed  pur- 
chases or  improvements.  But  every  congregation  should  be 
brought  up  to  annual  contributions  which  would  not  only  pay 
current  expenses,  but  leave  a  margin  for  other  purposes ;  and 
also  be  taught,  to  avoid  contracting  debts,  and'  to  maintain  so 
liigh  a  character  for  punctuality,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  means,  when  borrowing  is  proper.  -q'-t^ 

4.  Whether  or  not  the  deacons  should  have  charge  of  the 
raising  and  applying  all  funds  given  by  the  congregation  for 
objects  of  general  benevolence  is  a  ({uestion  about  which  there 
might  be  difference  of  opinion,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it 
on  this  occasion  ;  but  will  only  remark  that  we  can  see  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  making  a  distinction  among  the  offerings  of  the 
people ;  and  many  reasons  might  be  given  why  all  should  be 
under  the  same  management. 

5.  It  is  essential  to  systematic  action  in  these  matters  that  the 
Board  of  Deacons  should  keep  a  set  of  record  and  account 
books,  in  which  there  should  be  kept  a  record  of  all  their  official 
acts,  and  a  business-like  account  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments ;  also,  a  list  of  assets  and  liabilities,  and  also  lists  of 
members  of  the  congregation  complete,  a  list  of  pews  and  pew- 
holders,  a  list  of  beneficiaries,  etc. :  these  books  to  be  submitted 
to  the  congregation  once  a  year,  and  examined  by  committee ; 
just  as  sessional  records  and  treasurer's  accounts  are  examined 
by  the  Presbytery. 

6.  Lastly,  the  deacons  should,  at  least  once  a  year,  submit  a 
report,  whicH  should  be  prepared  with  great  fulness  and  particil- 
larity,  and  read  to  the  congregation.  This  report  should  contain 
a  minute  history  of  their  doings  during  the  past  year,  accompa- 
nied by  a  complete  financial  statement,  so  simply  and  lucidly 
presented  that  every  member  of  the  congregation  may  under- 
stand exactly  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  ;  and  in  connexion 
therewith,  a  statement  of  wants  unprovided  for,  and  suggestions 
of  all  kinds  for  the  future.  Deacons  should  not  feel  that  they 
have  discharged  their  duty  when  they  have  simply  presented  the 
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financial  wants  of  the  congregation :  they  should  have  so  earnest- 
ly studied  the  subject  as  to  come  before  the  people  with  plans  of 
relief,  that  will  at  least  awaken  inquiry  and  prepare  the  way  for 
some  successful  movement. 

This  annual  report  would  also  furnish  the  proper  occasion  for 
bringing  the  public  sentimentxof  the  congregation  to  bear  upon 
delinquents.  Nothing  more,  however,  is  recommended  than  read- 
ing aloud  their  names,  and  the  extent  of  their  delinquencies. 

The  substance  of  this  report,  as  before  remarked,  should  be 
sent  by  the  session  to  the  presbytery,  so  that  the  financial  con- 
dition and  habits  of  the  congregation  may  be  duly  reviewed.  If, 
as  a  whole,  it  has  been  conducting  its  business  imprudently,  or 
without  system  or  punctuality,  let  it  be  admonished  as  in  the 
case  of  delinquency  in  pastor's  salary.  If  it  has  become  insol- 
vent, let  it  be  assisted  by  other  congregations,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  duly  warned  against  future  entanglements.  But  in  no 
ordinary  case,  leave  a  congregation  in  that  most  disgraceful  of 
all  conditions — one  of  practical  repudiation.  Let  not  the  chil- 
dren of  ministers  be  allowed  to  transmit  to  future  generations 
the  fact  that  this  congregation  and  that  still  owe  to  their  fathers 
so  many  hundreds — possibly  so  many  thousands  of  dollars— 
for  pastoral  services ;  nor  the  children  of  mechanics  and  mer- 
chants have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  similar  charges.  Even  if 
common  honesty  did  not  require  the  payment  of  debts,  public 
decency  and  ordinary  commercial  honor  require  that  the  last 
vestige  of  the  former  habits  of  congregations  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  should  be  swept  away  ;  by  instruction  and  exhorta- 
tion, if  that  prove  sufiicient ;  if  not,  by  the  most  trenchant  dis- 
cipline. 

The  most  difficult  step  in  any  reform  movement  in  this  matter 
is  to  interest  the  people  sufficiently  in  their  own  congregational 
affairs  to  induce  them  even  to  attend  the  business' meetings.  It 
is  not  very  wonderful  that  this  should  be  so,  when  the  calling  of 
a  congregational  meeting  has  generally  implied  some  desperate 
state  of  affairs  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  people,  and  they 
to  be  called  upon  for  some  large  and  unusual  sacrifice.  Badly 
managed  affairs  will  engender  a  dogged  and  despairing  state  of 
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mind  in  the  congregation,  whicli  will  be  hard  to  deal  with,  until 
there  is  some  encouragement  to  hope  that  there  is  to  be  a  better 
state  of  things  hereafter.  When  they  are  made  parties  in  all 
that  is  done,  and  when  they  find  that  there  is  such  a  condition 
of  things  as  may  be  called  "easy  circumstances"  in  a  congrega- 
tion, and  above  all,  when  they  fully  comprehend  the  spiritual 
import  of  these  temporal  affairs  and  adopt  these  duties  as  a  part 
of  their  religion — then  our  congregations  will  come  up  as  easily, 
as  fully  and  as  heartily  to  the  measure  of  their  duty  in  these,  as 
they  do  in  more  directly  spiritual  matters. 
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ARTICLE  11. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  ivith  an  Essay 
towards  the  Expression  of  his  G-enius,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Drama.  By  Richard 
Grant  White.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.     1865. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind,  and  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  books  of  any  kind,  which  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading.  The  author,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  is  not 
wholly  unknown  to  us.  It  was,  we  think,  in  1860  that  we  first 
met  with  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  only  seven  volumes  of 
which  were  then  published.  These  had  appeared  in  1859  from 
the  press  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  It  was  in  crown  octavo  and 
was  the  avant  courier  of  that  series  of  superb  issues  which  have 
excited  the  admiration  even  of  English  booksellers,  and  have 
added  so  much  to  the  laurels  of  the  best  publishing  house  in  Bos- 
ton. It  is  now  conceded  that  the  printing  in  America  is  often 
as  good  as  the  best  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  result  we  owe 
largely  to  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Little  &  Brown.  The  work  be- 
fore us  is  one.^  the  handsomest  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
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United  States.  It  is  on  heavy,  ribbed  paper,  with  broad  margin, 
and  somewhat  antique  letters.  The  letter-press  has  seldom  been 
equalled  in  this  country.  The  title  page,  which  is  partly  printed 
in  red  ink,  is  beautiful  to  behold.  The  preface  is  modest  and 
well  written.  The  book  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.,  a  new  and 
copious  life  of  Shakespeare,  an  elaborate  estimate  of  his  genius, 
and  an  account  of  the  English  drama.  The  work  is  a  single 
post  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages.  There 
is  no  appendix,  though  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  foot  notes. 

Mr.  White  has  latterly  risen  to  the  unquestioned  position  of 
preeminence  among  cisatlantic  Shakespeare  scholars.  If  there 
were  a  chair  of  "Shakespeare"  in  any  of  our  American  Uni- 
versities, as  there  is  at  Bonn,  Mr.  White  ought  certainly  to  fill  it- 

We  confess  that  we  have  risen  from  this  book  with  a  feeling 
of  disappointment.  We  had  expected  not  only  a  fresh  recital  of 
facts,  but  a  recital  of  fresh  facts.  Mr.  White  has  added  little 
in  the  way  of  new  material  to  wliat  was  already  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Jonson,  Betterton,  Rowe,  Digges,  Holland,  War- 
burton,  Johnson,  Malone,  Steevens,  Dyce,  Singer,  Halliwell,  Col- 
lier, and  the  rest.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  he  has  purged 
the  current  traditional  notions  about  the  historic  Shakespeare,  of 
many  errors,  and  has  fixed  a  number  of  most  interesting  or  im- 
portant facts  which  were  before  held  to  be  doubtful,  or  were  else 
denied  outright.  lie  has-  settled  the  spelling  of  the  name  be- 
yond all  peradventure,  though  he  still  leaves  a  cloud  over  its  de- 
rivation. Mr.  White  has  also  ventured,  with  happy  audacity, 
upon  a  number  of  strong  original  view§,  and  a  yet  larger  number 
of  felicitous  conjectures.  In  his  researches  he  discards  the  wild 
a  ^^mn' method  of  the  Germans,  and  pursues  the  strict  Baconian 
method,  under  the  constant  guidance  of  sound  English  common 
sense. 

But  tlie  chief  value  of  the  book  after  all  lies  in  this,  that  it 
has  gathered  up  all  that  is  really  known  or  really  probable  about 
this  "foremost  man  of  all  the  world,"  and  has  presented  it  to  us  in 
the  rich  and  copious  style  of  modern  biography.  Mr.  White,  in 
short,  has  performed  very  much  the  same  office  for  Shakespeare, 
which  Mr.  Forsyth  has  performed  for  Cicero. 
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The  way  in  which  the  author  has  vitaHzed  his  materials,  and 
something  too  in  his  diction,  remind  us  of  the  ^'Personal  History 
of  Lord  Bacon."  T/ia^,  however,  is  one-sided  and  inconsequen- 
tial, and  though  piquant,  affected ;  whereas  the  work  under  re- 
view is  in  the  main  sound,  wholesome,  catholic,  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  structure  is  reared  upon  deep-laid  and  broad  founda- 
tions, and  its  fretted  cornices  and  Corinthian  chapters  are  mere 
superficial  decorations,  and  not  a  principal  part  of  the  design. 

The  style  is  a  model  of  correct,  vigorous,  and  graceful  English, 
well  befitting,  in  its  occasional  Elizabethan  flavor,  the  delightful 
topic  to  which  the  writer's  pen  has  been  devoted.  The  book 
is  an  astonishing  mine  of  antiquarian  learning,  as  well  as  of 
linguistic  and  other  attainment,  and  approves  the  accomplished 
gentleman  who  wrote  it  as  a  scholar  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 
The  following  may  be  taken  at  once  as  a  sample  of  the  stj^le, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  curious  erudition,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred : 

"Warwickshire,  in  Old  England,  seems  to  have  been  the 
favorite  haunt,  if  it  were  not  the  ancestral  soil,  of  a  family  whose 
name  more  than  any  other  in  our  tongue  sounds  of  battle  and 
tells  of  knightly  origin.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  ShakeBpeare 
is  a  corruption  of  some  name  of  more  peaceful  meaning,  and 
therefore  mayhap  (so  bloody  was  ambition's  very  lowest  step  of  old) 
of  humbler  derivation ;  for  in  the  irregular,  phonographic  spell- 
ing of  antiquity  it  appears  sometimes  as  Ohacksper  and  Shax- 
pur.  But  upon  such  an  uncertain  foundation  it  is  hardly  safe 
even  to  base  a  doubt ;  and  as  the  martial  accents  come  down  to 
us  from  the  verge  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  may  safely  as- 
sume that  a  name  thus  spoken  in  chivalric  days  was  not  without 
chivalric  significance."  P.  6. 

Then  in  a  note,  he  says  : 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  name  is  spelled  in  the  old  records  va- 
ries almost  to  the  extreme  capacity  of  various  letters  to  produce  a 
sound  approximating  to  the  name  as  we  pronounce  it.  It  appears 
as  Chacksper,  Shaxpur,  Shaxper,  Schaksper,  Schakesper,  Schaks- 
pere,  Schakespeire,  Schakespeyr,  Shagspere,  Saxpere,  Shaxpere, 
Shaxpeare,  Shaxsper,  Shaxspere,  Shaxespere,  Shakspear, 
8hakspeere,  Schakspear,  Shackspeare,  Shackespeare,  Shackes- 
pere,  Shakspeyr,  Shaksper,  Shakespere;  Shakyspere,  Shakeseper, 
Shakespire,  Shakespeire,  Shakespear,  Shakespeare,  Shakaspeare; 
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and  there  are  even  other  variations  of  its  orthography.  But  Shake- 
speare himsel£_aiua  his  careful  friend  Ben  Johnson,  when  they 
printed  the  name,  spelled  it  Shake-speare,  the  hyphen  being 
often  used ;  and  in  this  form  it  is  found  in  almost  every  book  of 
their  time  in  which  it  appeared.  The  final  e  is  a  mere  superflu- 
ty,  and  might  with  propriety  be  dropped ;  but  then  we  should 
also  drop  it  from  Greene,  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  other  names  in 
which  it  appears.  "  There  seems  therefore  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  orthography  to  which  Shakespeare  and  hife 
contemporaries  gave  a  kind  of  formal  recognition.  As  to  the 
superior  martial  significance  of  this  name  to  all  others,  we  have 
indeed  Breakspeare,  Winspeare,  Shakeshaft,  Slmkelance,  Brise- 
lancc,  Hackstaif,  Drawswerde,  Curtlemace,  Battleman,  and  some 
others  of  that  sort ;  but  in  this  regard  they  all  must  yield  to 
that  which  was  an  attribute  of  Mars  himself  as  long  ago  as 
when  Homer  wrote : 

"  '  "^aivtro  6\  r-V  (Vr'  ^\p?/f  /};j;t(T7raAof.'— Iliad,  0.  COo." 

After  referring  to  Stratford,  *  our  author  says  : 

"It  was  in  such  a  town  and  amid  such  a  country  that  William 
Shakespeare  passed  his  early  years ;  and  a  glance  at  them  has  been 
worth  our  while;  for  when  he  left  them  for  a  wider,  busier,  and  more 
varied  field  of  observation,  marvellous  as  Avere  the  flexibility  of 
his  natui-e  and  tlie  range  and  activity  of  his  thought,  his  memory 
never  lost  the  forms,  nor  did  liis.  soul  cast  off  the  influences, 
Avhich  had  surrounded  him  in  boyhood.  As  to  the  people  of 
Stratford,  they  were  much  like  others  of  their  class  and  condi- 
tion :  simple  folk,  contentedly  looking  after  their  fields,  their 
cattle,  and  their  little  trade,  not  troubling  themselves  about  the 
great  world  which  lay  beyond  their  ken,  but  somewhat  oveready 
to  take  the  law  of  one  another  upon  small  provocation,  and 
strongly  inclined  to  Puritanism.  If  they  had  one  trait  which 
seems  more  prominent  than  any  other,  it  was  a  great  capacity  for 
liquor,  which  they  tested  on  every  possible  occasion.  The  sums 
which  they  spent  in  providing  themselves  and^  each  other,  and 
the  strangers  within  their  gates,  with  ale  possets,  claret,  and  sack 
and  sugar,  must  have  been  no  small  proportion  of  the  yearly 
outlay  of  the  town.  And  yet  perhaps  in  this  respect  they  were 
but  of  their  day  and  generation."     P.  26. 

There  is  some  exquisite  irony  in  this  book,  as  where  it  is  proven 

*  We  arc  informed  by  a  young  friend  who  has  visited  the  spot,  that  the- 
word  Stratford  in  Stratford  on  Avon  is  in  England  universally  pronounced 
Strafford. 
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on  premises  furnished  by  Gisorge  Steevens,  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  a  tailor  !  Mr.  White  ridicules  the  tradition  that  Shakespeare 
was  at  one  time  a  butcher,  and  makes  it  almost  certain  that  he  was 
not.  He,  however,  leans  strongly  to  the  story  about  the  deer- 
stealing  in  Sir  Thos.  Lucy's  preserves,  and  even  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  lampoon  in  which  the  poet  castigated  the  testy  and 
unpopular  baronet.  Yet  he  throws  such  a  chivalric  and  roman- 
tic air  over  the  incident,  as  almost  to  deprive  it  of  its  rudeness. 
He  says  on  p.   60  : 

"  In  Shakespeare's  day,  as  well  as  long  before,  killing  a  gentle- 
man's deer  was  almost  as  common  among  wild  young  men  as  rob- 
bing a  farmer's  orchard  among  boys.  Indeed,  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  sign  of  that  poor  semblance  of  manliness  sometimes  called  spirit, 
and  was  rather  a  gentleman's  misdemeanor  than  a  yeoman's  ;  one 
which  a  peasant  would  not  be  presumed  to  commit,  except,  indeed, 
at  risk  of  his  ears,  for  poaching  at  once  upon  the,  game  and  sin- 
preserves  of  his  betters.  Noblemen  engaged  in  it ;  and  in  days 
gone  by  the  very  first  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  a  deer-stealer. 
Among  multitudinous  passages  illustrative  of  this  trait  of  manners, 
a  story  preserved  by  Wood  in  his  Athence  Oxonienses  fixes  un- 
mistakably the  grade  of  the  offence.  It  is  there  told,  on  the 
authority  of  Simon  Forma^n,  that  his  patrons,  Robert  Pinkney  and 
John  Thornboi*ough,  the  latter  of  whom  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Magdalen  College  in  1570,  and  became  Bishop  of  Bristol  and 
Worcester,  seldom  studied  or  gave  themselves  to  their  books,  but 
spent  their  time  in  fencing-schools  and  dancing-schools,  in  steal- 
ing deer  and  conies,  in  hunting  the  hare  and  wooing  girls.  In 
fact,  deer-stealing  then  supplied  to  the  young  members  of  the 
privileged  classes  in  Old  England  an  excitement  of  a  higher  kind 
than  that  afforded  by  beating  watchmen  and  tearing  off"  knock- 
ers and  bell-pulls  to  the  generation  but  just  passed  away.  A  pas- 
sage of  Titus  Andronicus,  written  soon  after  Shakespeare  reached 
London,  is  here  in  point.     Prince  Demetrius  exclaims  : 

"  'What,  hast  thou  not  full  often- struck  a  doe, 
And  cleanly  borne  her  past  the  keeper's  nose  V 

"Whereupon  Steevens,  wishing  to  discredit  the  play  as  Shake- 
speare's, remarks :  'We  have  here  Demetrius,'  the  son  of  a  Queen, 
demanding  of  his  brother  if  he  has  not  often  been  reduced  to 
practise  the  common  artifices  of  a  deer-stealer, — an  absurdity 
worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  piece.'  Probably  Steevens  had  never 
read  in  the  old   chronicle   of  Edward   of  Caernarvon,   the  first 
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Prince  of  Wales,  tliat  King  Edward  put  his  son,  Prince  Edward, 
in  prison  because  lie  hadViotously  broken  into  the  park  of  Wal- 
ter Langton,  Bishop  of  6nester,  and  stolen  his  deer.  The  Prince 
did  this  at  the  instigation  of  his  favorite,  that  handsome,  inso- 
lent rake,  Piei^s  de  Gaveston  ;  and  he  had  previously  begged  Hugh 
de  Despencer  to  pardon  his  'well-beloved  John  de  Bouynge.' 
who  had  in  like  manner  broken  into  that  nobpman's  park.  What 
was  pastime  for  a  Prince  of  Wales  and  his)  companions  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  might  be  regarded  As  a^venial  misdemeanor 
on  tlie  part  of  a  landless  knight,  and^irtfiark  of  spirit  in  a  yeo- 
man's son,  m  the  sixteenth. 

"But  lie  with  the  'three  louses  rampant'  on  his  coat  makes 
much  more  than  this  of  Falstaft"s  aifair.  He  will  bring  it  be- 
fore the  council,  he  will  make  a  Star-Chamber  matter  of  it,  and 
pronounces  it  a  riot.  And  in  fact,  according  to  his  account,  Sir 
John  was  not  content  witli  stealing  his  deer,  but  broke  open  his 
lodge  and  beat  his  men.  It  seems  then,  that,  in  WTiting  this 
passage,  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  not  only  an  actual  occurrence 
in  which  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  concerned,  but  one  of  greater 
gravity  than  a  mere  deer-stealing  affiiir ;  that  having  ^been  made 
the  occasion  of  more  serious  outrage.  ^''  "  ^''  Here 
are  all  the  conditions  of  a  very  pretty  parish  quarrel.  A  puri- 
tanical knight,  fussy  about  his  family  pretensions  and  his  game, 
liaving  liercditary  disagreement  with  the  Stratford  people  about 
rights  of  common, — a  subject  on  which  tliey  were,  like  all  of 
English  race,  sure  to  be  tenacious, — after  having  been  left  out 
of  Parliament  for  eleven  years,  is  reelected,  and  immediately  sets 
to  work  at  securing  that  privilege  so  dearly  prized  by  his  class, 
and  so  odious  to  all  below  it, — the  preservation  of  the  game  for 
the  pastime  of  the  gentr3\  The  anti-Puritan  party  and  those 
who  stand  up  stoutly  for  rights  of  common,  vent  their  indigna- 
tion to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  one  of  their  number  writes  a 
lampoon  upon  him,  and  a  body  of  them,  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
break  riotously  into  his  grounds,  kill  his  deer,  beat  his  men,  and 
carry  off  their  booty  in  triumph.  The  ajffair  is  an  outbreak  of 
rude  parish  politics,  a  popular  demonstration  against  an  unpop- 
ular mm  ;  and  who  so  likely  to  take  part  in  it  as  the^son  of  the 
former  bailiff,  who,  "vve  know,  was  no  Puritan,  and  whose  father, 
ambitious,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  even  pretending  to  a  coat  of  arms, 
had  most  probably  had  personal  and  official  disagreements  with, 
and  received  personal  slights  and  rebuffs  from,  his  rich,  power- 
ful, arrogant  neighbor, — or  who  so  likely  to  write  the  lampoon 
as  young  Will  Shakespeare  ?  Th^re  comd  hardly  have  been  two 
in  Stratford  who  were  able   to/write  thatS^anza,  the  rhvthm  of 
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which  shows  no  eommon  clodpole's  ear,  and  which,  though  coarse 
in  its  satire,  is  bitter  and  well  suited  to  the  occasion.  That  it  is 
a  genuine  production, — that  is,  part  of  a  ballad  written  at  the 
iime  for  the  purpose  of  lampooning  Sir  Thomas  Lucy— I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt :  it  carries  its  genuineness  upon  its  face 
•and  in  its  spirit.  That  Shakespeare  wrote  it  I  am  inclined  to 
believe.  But  even  were  he  not  its  author,  if  he  ha^  taken  any 
part  in  a  demonstration  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  soon  after 
was  driven,  by  whatever  circumstances,  to  leave  Stratford  for 
London,  where  he  rose  to  distinction  as  a  poet,  rumor  would  be 
likely  soon  to  attribute  the  ballad  to  him,  and  to  assign  the  oc- 
•casion  on  which  it  was  written  as  that  which  caused  his  depar- 
ture; and  rumor  would  soon  become  tradition.  That  Shake- 
speare meant  to  pay  off  a  Stratford  debt  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  in 
that  first  scene  of  The  Merry  Wives,  and  that  he  did  it  with  the 
memory  of  the  riotous  trespass  upon  that  gentleman's  grounds, 
seem  equally  manifest.  That  he  had  taken  part  in  the  event 
^vhich  he  commemorated,  there  is  not  evidence  which  would  be 
*  ufficient  in  a  court  of  law,  but  quite  enough  for  those  who  arc 
i?atisfied  with  the  concurrence' of  probability  and  tradition  ;  and 
I  confess  that  I  am  of  that  number."     P.  67. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  disquisition  in  this  volume  on  the 
probable  extent  to  which  Shakespeare,  was  allowed  to  push  his 
-education.  It  is  rendered  morally  cei'tain  that  he  had  a  pretty 
intimate  knowledge  (of  the  kind  possible  to  school  boys)  of  Latin, 
^nd  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  Greek  ;  and  reasonably  likely, 
that  he  read  Italian,  had  a  smattering  of  French,  and  had  stud- 
ied law.  It  is  a  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Chancellor""  of  Eng- 
land who  says :  "While  novelists  and  dramatists  are  constantly 
making  mistakes  as  to  1?he  law  of  marriage,  of  wills,  and  of  in- 
heritance, to  Shakespeare's  law,  lavishly  as  he  propounds  it,  there 
oan  be  no  demurrer,  nor  bill  of  exceptions,  nor  writ  of  errors." 
The  same  species  of  evidence  will  certainly  prove  that  Mr.  White 
has  himself  been  no  stranger  to  Lord  Hale  and  Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton. 

The  verbal  and  ideal  coincidences  between  Shakespeare  (in 

Othello)  and  Berni's  Orlando  Jyinamorato,  (a  work  which  to  this 

\day  has  never  been  translated  into  English,)  that  are  pointed  out 

for  the  first  time  in  this  book,  and  on  which  our  author  mainly 

*  Lord  Caiiipboll. 
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relies  for  his  .proof  of  the  poet's  acquaintance  with  Italian, 
though  truly  marvellous  on  that  supposition,  may  be  accidental. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Bunyan  never  read  "Pvrchas  His  Pil- 
grims." We  ought  not  to  build  too  much  on  such  slight  evi- 
dence. Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  counter-evidence 
of  equal  force,  and  that  the  probabilities  incline  more  than 
ever  to  the  view  that  is  cautiously  adopted  by  the  American 
biographer. 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  Mr.  White's  remarkable  dissertation 
on  the  theme  that  blood  not  only  tells,  but  tells  on  the  father's, 
rather  than  the  mother's  side.  The  catalogue  of  illustrious  names 
which  he  gives  us  in  support  of  this  position  is  very  surprising. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  a  fuller  presenta- 
tion of  the  views  of  this  distinguished  critic  on  the  question  that 
has  been  so  long  mooted,  and  that  has  recently  been  noticed  so 
ably  by  Mr.  Froude,  viz.,  whether  Shakespeare  was  a  Koman 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  Mr.  White  contents  himself  with 
showing  that  the  great  dramatist  was  an  anti-Puritan,  but  that 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  gathered  on  this  or  any  similar  sub- 
ject from  his  plays.  He  evidently  leans  to  the  opinion  that  the 
favorite  poet  of  Protestant  England  was  himself  a  Protestant, 
though  in  no  such  way  as  to  exclude  him  from  the  sympathy  of 
Catholics.  His  remarks  on  the  total  absence  of  the  author's 
personal  character  in  his  dramatic  compositions,  are  not  original, 
but  are  very  striking.  He  agrees  with  those  who  find  the  man 
Shakespeare,  with  his  true  feelings  and  opinions,  in  the  sonnets. 
"Indeed,"  he  says  on  p.  270,  "from  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
we  can  gather  little  more  as  to  his  personal  tastes  than  that  he 
had  a  great  aversion  to  high  voices,  false  hair,  and  painted 
cheeks  in  won\en.  Yet  this  is  an  indication,  not  of  his  individu- 
ality, but  of  his  manhood." 

There  is  in  this  volume  a  plain  though  fascinating  account  of 
the  Mermaid  and  its  glorious  coterie,  but  too  little  is  said  about 
Shakespeare's  relations  Avith  the  Queen,  and  with  other  impor- 
t.ant  characters  of  the  period. 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  Shakespeare  wrote  entirely  for  money 
and  position,  and  not  at  all  for  posthumous  fame,  and  he  over- 
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turns  some  very  pretty  German  theories  on  this  subject.  We 
think,  however,  he  is  rather  too  unqualified  in  his  statements  on 
this  point.  He  proves,  also,  incontestably  that  Sha^speare's 
supreme  genius  was  suflBciently  recognised  by  his  contempora- 
ries, and  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  the  meanest  of  us  can  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  Shakespeare.  He  also  leaves  it  sadly 
probable  that  Shakespeare,  like  Alexander,  died  from  the  conse- 
quences of  an  excess. 

Mr.  White  crushes  Mr.  Holmes's  theory,  that  Bacon  wrote 
these  plays,  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  The  evidence  (if  any 
were  needed)  is  overwhelming  and  decisive. 

We  are  tempted  to  pronounce  that  the  "essay  towards  the  ex- 
pression of  Shakespeare's  genius,"  which  is  contained  in  this 
volume,  is  worth  all  that  has  ever  been  written  on  this  subject, 
not  even  excepting  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Schlegel.  The  motto 
prefixed  to  this  admirable  performance  is  most  fit  and  worthy  : 
"  May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?" 

The  estimate  of  the  English  poet  in  comparison  with  Homer 
and  Dante  is  perhaps  extravagant,  thought  not  uncommon. 
These  three  are  his  demirgods.  There  are  traces  here,  we 
think,  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  and  religious  culture  of  Har- 
vard. Mr.  White  is  reticent  on  theological  (would  that  he  had 
been  on  political  !)  topics,  and  may  be  a  Unitarian,  a  Pantheist, 
a  Freethinker,  or  a  mere  aesthetic  hero-worshipper.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  though  he  places  Shakespeare  in  some  sense  among 
the  divinities,  he  yet  puts  him  second  on  the  score  of  instruc- 
tion to  our  Saviour!  Mr.  White,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, may  be  a  believer.  We  greatly  fear  that  he  is  indiiferent 
on  such  subjects,  and  that  he  worships  a  poor  weak  mortal  as 
his  God. 

What  he  says  about  Homer  would  be  very  distasteful  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  to  Mr.  Froude,  as  it  will  be  to  many  metaphysi- 
cians  and   theologians,   but    will  find  many    hearty    admirers : 

"Homer  saw  with  placid  mental  eye  the  people  and  the  deeds 
that  he 'describes,  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  passed  before  him  in 
the  flesh  :  Astyanax  shrinking  from   his  father's  flashing  helm 
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and  threatening  crest ;  Hector  striding  across  the  hattle-field,  his 
huge  shield  ratthng,  as  he  walked,  against  his  neck  and  ankles  ; 
the  opposing  hosts,  assembled  upon  the  plain,  whose  swaying 
spears  and  waving  plumes,  seen  from  afar,  showed  dark  broad 
ripples,  like  cat's  paws  on  the  wat^.  Dante,  with  more  incisive 
word-touch,  if  not  more  penetnCting  vision,  puts  before  us  Ugo- 
lino  and  his  boys  dying  one  by  one  of  hunger;  the  Centaur 
with  an  arrow  parting  his  beard  upon  his  jaws  before  he  speaks ; 
or  those  two  tormented  alchemists  who  leaned  against  each  other 
like  pans  set  up  to  dry,  and  scraped  the  scales  from  their  leprous 
bodies  in  prurient  agony.  But  Shakespeare's  imagination  was 
more  than  this.  Homer  and  Dante  saw :  he  not  only  saw,  but 
was.  His  art  is  more  than  imagination,  more  than  fancy,  more 
than  philosophy,  more  than  their  aggregation.  It  is  their  union 
,  in  one  nameless  faculty.  Indeed  it  is  only  after  recurring  to 
Hotter  and  Dante,  and  to  Milton,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  that  we 
know  how  far,  how  immeasurably  far,  is  the  step  from  the  lofty  cu- 
mulation of  all  their  qualities  to  Shakespeare's  quality.  It  is  al- 
most like  that  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  As  we  add  num- 
ber to  number,  until  numbers  cease  to  have  significance,  and 
then  at  last  spring  to  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  to  which  we  cannot 
otherwise  approach,  so  we  put  together  all  the  qualities  of  all 
other  poets,  and  then,  seeing  our  failure  to  reach  the  Parnassian 
summit  by  heaping  Pelions  upon  Ossas,  we  break  oft'  and  leap  to 
Shakespeare. 

"  Shakespeare  worked  all  his  wonders  with  the  lordhness  of  a 
supreme  master ;  yet,  we  may  be  sure,  not  without  labor.  Cer- 
tain men  have  higher  tasks,  and  for  them  higher  faculties,  than 
others  :  he,  highest.  But  nothing  is  attained  by  human  powei's, 
^^^^  however  transcendent,  without  paying  for  it  man's-price, — toil. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  real  impromptu.  There  is  only  the 
ready  use  on  present  occasion  of  the  fruits  of  past  exertion : — 

"  'Che,  seggendo  in  piuiiia,, 

111  faina  non  si  vicn,  iic'  8otto  coltrc'  "* 

We  regret  to  have  to  say  in  conclusion  tliat  this  truly  valua- 
ble book  is  marred  by  a  most  unhappy  dedication.  Partisan 
politics  should  have  been  here  cxckidecl,  as  they  are  in  the  body 
of  the  work  itself. 


*  Inferno,  Canto  xxiv.  147. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  PLUMER. 

[On  the  27tli  of  November,  18G7,  the  llcv.  AViUiam  S.  Pkimcr,  D.  D. 
LL.D.,  was  duly  inaugurated  as  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  The- 
ology in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  session  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  Moderator,  the  Rev.  T.  V. 
Moore,  D.  D.,  presided  and  received  the  Professor's  subscription.  The 
Rev.  James  A.  Lyon,  D.  D.,  gave  the  charge  to  the  Professor;  and 
Dr.  Plunier  tlien  delivered  his  inaugural  address.] 

DR.  LYON'S  CHARGE. 

My  Brother  :  It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  attempt  to- 
charge  you  in  reference  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
high  office  into  which  you  have  just  been  inducted,  were  it  not 
that  I  do  so  by  the  command  of  the  General  Assembly,  whose 
servants  we  both  are.  You  are  not  only  venerable  with  years, 
and  accomplished  in  the  varied  experience  of  a  pastor's  hfe,  but 
you  are  at  the  meridian  height,  of  your  intellectual  prime,  hav- 
ing at  your  facile  command  the  rich  stores  of  a  long  life  of  un- 
wearied industry  and  devotion.  You  have  had  large  experience 
even  in  the  highest  of  all  earthly  callings,  that  of  teaching 
teachers,  prophesying  to  prophets,  and  training  Christ's  young 
ambassadors  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  1 
What,  therefore,  can  /  say  to  you  in  reference  to  the  duties  de- 
volving on  you  in  the  high  position  in  which  you  have  been  placed 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Church  ? 

But,  my  brother,  as  the  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  me  by 
the  General  Assembly,  I  will  endeavor  to  discharge  it  just  as 
though  you  needed  the  counsel  and  encouragement  which  I  now 
propose  to  give. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  I  charge  you  not  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  those  young  men  who  come  to  you  for  instruction  are 
converted  men.  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  as  well 
as  desperately  wicked.     It  is  therefore  very  possible,  and  sadly 
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true,  that  some  men  presume  to  take  upon  themselves  the  holy 
office  of  the  ministry  without  sufficient  examination  as  to  their 
faith  and  hopes.  It  is  but  too  true  that  after  all  the  watch  and 
/  care  of  Presbyteries,  unconverted  men  do  sometimes  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  holy  office.  Hence  it  will  be  your  duty  to  "try 
the  spirits"  that  wait  upon  your  tuition — probe  them  thoroughly 
as  to  the  reality  of  their  vital  piety.  In  imitation  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  at  whose  feet 
it  was  your  happiness,  as  well  as  mine,  to  sit,  let  your  preaching 
and  conversation  search  deeply  into  their  hearts  and  consciences, 
so  as  to  make  them  feel  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  pretending 
to  bo  ambassadws  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when,  in  truth,  they 
have  not  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them !  The  interests  of 
Christ's  Church  do  not  require  the  services  of  unconverted  men 
at  her  altars — "strange  fire"  is  not  acceptable  unto  the  Lord. 

2.  Again,  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  all,  even  of  the  con- 
verted, are  qualified  to.  become  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Piety  is 
a  sine  qua  non  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  all.  The  candidate  must 
be  "apt  to  teach  ;"  he  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  talent; 
he  must  have  capacity  ;  he  must  have  that  greatest  needed  of  all 
mental  qualifications,  common  sense  ;  he  must  be  devoid  of  such 
eccentricity  of  character  and  habits  as  will  mar  his  usefulness 
and  bring  his  calling  into  ridicule  and  contempt.  And  in  this 
matter  you  must  not  trust  entirely  to  the  recommendation  of 
Presbyteries.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  Presbytery  to  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  their 
candidates  ;  so  that  Presbyteries  have  not  the  same  opportunity 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  their  candidates  that  you 
have.  Moreover,  it  is  true — and  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  true — 
that  Presbyteries  do  not  always  evince  that  firmness  and  moral 
courage  which  should  characterise  them  in  receiving  young  men 
under  their  care.  It  is  hard  for  a  pastor  to  discou/Fhge  a  young 
man  belonging  to  his  own  congregation  ;  and  it  is  hard  for  a 
Presbytery  to  refuse  to  receive  one  introduced  by  his  pastor. 
Besides,  the  wants  of  our  great  field  are  so  pressing,  that  the 
temptation  is  great  to  recommend  even  inferior  men,  and  men  of 
doubtful  qualifications,  to  enter  the  sacred  office.     Your  position 
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gives  you  great  advantage,  and  affords  you  a  fine  opportunity 
in  detecting  the  want  of  qualifications  in  such  students  of  di- 
vinity as  may  resort  to  your  chair  for  theological  instruction. 
•Consequently,  I  charge  you  to  be  firm  and  decided,  without  the 
fear  of  man,  but  with  the  fear  of  God  only  before  your  eyes,  in 
discouraging  those  whom  you  may  know  to  be  disqualified,  from 
taking  upon  themselves  the  high  and  holy  office  of  the  gospel 
ministry. 

3.  Once  more,  do  not  countenance  haste  on'  the  part  of  theo- 
logical students,  in  entering  the  ministry.  God  required  Moses 
to  spend  eighty  years,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  his 
life,  in  preparing  for  the  great  work  he  designed  him  to  do.  It 
most  frequently  happens  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  gained  in 
timehj  a  precipitate  entrance  upon  the  ministerial  work,  is  more 
than  lost  in  deficiency/  of  qualification.  Haste  in  preparation  is 
a  great  evil,  and  in  these  dark  days  of  our  poverty  and  extreme 
pecuniary  depression,  one  of  our  great  dangers.  I  charge  you, 
therefore,  not  to  favor,  except  in  very  peculiar  cases,  in  which 
your  own  discretion  must  decide,  a  partial  course  of  theological 
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4.  Still  further,  it  is  palpable  to  all  who  can  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  we  are  entering  upon  an  age  of  Infidelity  ! 
Irreligion  !  Atheism  !  The  dark  and  portentous  cloud  is  roll- 
ing up  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  threatens  in  a  short  time  to 
spread  over  the  whole  heavens !  This  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  that  most  terrible  of  all  scourges,  civil  war.  Even 
now,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  house  of  God  is  not  only 
forsaken  ;  many  false  professors  have  not  only  gone  back  to  the 
world  ;  the  ministry  left  to  starve  or  resort  to  secular  pursuits 
for  bread ;  but  it  is  becoming  fashionable  to  scoff"  and  to  rail  against 
providence,  and  even  fo  call  in  question  the  very  existence  of 
God !  The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  Church  are  pecu- 
liarly odious,  and  they  are  generally  caricatured  and  misrepre- 
sented by  such  as  are  taking  the  first  steps  towards  infidelity. 
Hence  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  keep  in  the  back  ground, 
or  to  "tone  down,"  so  to  speak,  and  soften  some  of  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  which  are  called 
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''hard  doctrines, "  and  "unpopular;"  and  so  they  are,  because 
they  are  not  in  accordance  with  ''man's  wisdom,"  but  are  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  the  depraved  heart  and  to  the  "world's 
wisdom,"  which  knows  not  God.  I  charge  you,  therefore,  to- 
yield  to  no  possible  temptation  to  soften  or  to  vail  those  great 
and  distinguishing  doctrines,  hard  though  they  may  be,  but  t« 
teach  them  to  "lliose  who  may  sit  at  your  feet,  and  admonish 
tliem  also  to  be.  fearless  and  faithful  in  declaring  them  to  their 
dying  fellow-men.  God  is  competent  to  take  care  of  his  own 
truth.  His  "word  shall  not  return  unto  him  void,  but  shall 
accomplish  that  whereunto  he  sends  it. 

5.  Again,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion  is  chang- 
ing his  tactics  in  his  warfare  upon  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
fight  is  not  now  in  open  field  under  a  "black  flag,"  as  in  days  of 
yore — in  the  times  of  Ilobbes,  and  Herbert,  and  Collins,  and 
Yolney,  and  Voltaire,  and  Tom  Paine,  and  infidels  of  that  class. 
Such  have  been  fairly  driven  from  the  field.  But  the  enemy  has 
become  "an  angel  of  light;"  the  "wolf"  has  put  on  "sheep's 
clothing."  These  insidious  foes,  like  Colenso  and  Renan,  and 
the  German  neologists,  have  become  theologians,  commentators,, 
writers  of  the  hfe  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  expounders  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  invested  with  gown  and  bands,  have  even 
entered  the  sacred  desk  as  preachers ;  so  that  the  learning  af 
your  youth,  however  extensive  and  thorough  it  may  then  have 
been,  it  is  not  sufficient  qualification  to  meet  the  enemy  of  the 
present  day.  It  will  become  you,  therefore,  my  brother,  to 
f^tuchj  and  to  keep  up  with  the  age  and  times  in  the  new  phases 
which  infidelity  and  atheism  are  assuming,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  pertaining  to 
your  chair.     „ 

G.  There  is  one  other  suggestion  which  I  cannot  pass  over. 
It  is  this:  We  must  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  age  is  pro- 
(jressive.  The  times  change  and  are  changing,  and  manners  also 
change.  We  must  therefore  avoid  being  too  antiquated — too 
''old  timey,"  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  expression.  Truth 
never  changes,  but  the  manner  of  presenting  it  does.  Hence 
there  is  danger  of  our  pulpits  becoming  repulsive,  or,  at  least^ 
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not  attractive,  because  they  are  behind  the  the  times..  The 
manner  of  sermonizing  characteristic  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  which  was  suited  to  the  tastes  and  manners  of  that  age,  is 
not  suited  to  the  present  age.  The  long  sermons,  long  prayers, 
long  hymns,  long  chapters,  long  services,  and  the  endless  divisions  .« 
and  sub-divisions  of  a  subject  that  characterised  the  preaching 
of  that  day,  will,  in  these  days  of  rapid  progress,  steam-presses, 
and  telegraphic  wires  and  cables,  render  a  pulpit  repulsive  rather 
than  attractive.  There  is  many  an  able  and  learned  minister 
whose  popularity  wanes,  and  whose  usefulness  is  greatly  cur- 
tailed, solely  on  account  of  the  wearisome  length  of  his  sermons, 
prayers,  and  services.  Therefore  I  suggest  the  propriety  of 
your  teaching  your  disciples  to  keep  up  with  the  age,  and  to 
adapt  their  preaching  and' their  manner  of  preaching  to  the 
present  times. 

7.  In  conclusion  I  would  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  and  high  responsibilities  that  belong  to  your  chair, 
you  are  not  to  feel  restricted  in  your  teaching  to  a  mere  system 
of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in  its  naked  and  scientific 
forms ;  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  to  allow  yourself  that  lati- 
tude which  will  embrace  the  manners  of  the  man  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  his  preaching.  While  it.  may  not  be  proper  for  you  to 
assume  the  duties  that  properly  belong  to  the  chair  of  pastoral 
theology — ^^a  department  of  theological  learning  of  unusual  im- 
portance in  these  times,  but  sadly  neglected  in  some  instances — 
yet  you  are,  nevertheless,  to  instruct  and  train  your  pupils  in 
those  accomplishments  which  will  enable  them  to  become  accept- 
able ministers  of  the  gospel  in  whatever  field  providence  may 
cast  their  lot.  We  have  Paul's  authority  for  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  that  "by  all  means  he  might  save  some;"  and  amongst 
the  "a?/  tilings''  in  Paul's  category,  we  may  include  good  breed- 
ing and  genteel  manners,  the  want  of  which  is  often  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  gospel. 

In  addition  to  this,  let  your  candidates  be  taught  that  moral 
courage  is  an  essential  qualification  in  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 
All  men  are  bold  in  fair  weather,  and  in  calm  seas  where  there 
is  no  danger.     But  it  is  the  storm   of  obloquy,  and  the  fierce 
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tempest  of  a  vitiated  popuM-  clamor,  tliat  reveal  what  kind  of 
spirit  they  are  of.  That  ambassador  of  God,  wanting  in  moral 
courage,' who  shrinks  from  crying  aloud  and  sparing  not  when 
Zion  is  in  danger,  because  he  fears  personal  detriment  to  himself 
by  so  doing,  is  not  fit  to  be  the  ambassador  of  the  "King  of 
kings,"  and  ought  to  doubt  his  call  to  the  great  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry. 

But,  my  respected  brother,  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  charg- 
ing you  in  relation  to  the  multiplied  and  varied  duties  of  your 
office,  concerning  which  you  know  vastly  more  than  I  do.  May 
God  bless  you  with  every  necessary  qualification  to  discharge  in 
all  things  and  in  all  respects  the  weighty  obligations  you  have, 
in  these  solemn  ceremonies,  taken  upon  yourself!  And  may 
your  life  be  long  spared,  and  richly  endowed  with  grace,  to  be 
in  the  future,  as  you  have  been  in  the  past,  a  pillar  and  an  orna- 
ment in  the  household  of  faith  ! 


DE.  PLUMER'S  INAUGURAL. 

the  rkjht  temper  for  a  tiieololjian'.  . 

Moderator  and  Members  of  the  General  A^semrlv,  and 

THIS  respected  AUDIENCE  : 

•  Every  one  must  have  observed  that  very  different  degrees  of 
success  attend  the  studies  of  those  engaged  in  inquiring  into  sa- 
cred things.  Nor  is  this  difference  always  decided  by  natural 
talents,  nor  by  literary  acquirements.  Wholly  sanctified  to  the 
glory  of  God,  these  are  truly  important ;"  but  relied  upon,  they 
augur  but  a  spendid  failure.  The  history  of  the  Church  abounds 
in  mournful,  illustrations  of  the  danger  of  leaning  on  these 
tilings,  and  of  forgetting  the  necessity  of  other  and  higher  qual- 
ifications. 

That  the  study  of  religious  truth,  conducted  in  a  wrong  tem- 
per, will  be  productive  of  little  or  no  profit,  is  a  truth  commonly 
admitted  by  serious  people.  Surely  the  Scriptures  so  teach. 
Moreover,   a  wrong  tempei;^is   itself  criminal,   and  should  be 
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avoided,  if  it  were  no  hindrance  to  one's  progress  in  knowledge. 
The  want  of  a  right  temper  produces  more  miscarriages  in  the 
lives  of  theologians  than  all  other  things  united.  The  whole 
history  of  theological  studies  does  not  tell  us  of  one,  who  kept 
his  heart  with  excessive  diligence.  The  reason  is  that  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  many  fail  in  their  studies 
because  of  the  power  of  prejudice.  Nothing  is  more  opposed 
to  docility,  or  to  our  advancement  in  learning  than  a  state  of 
mind  fore-armed  against  the  truth.  Impartiality,  essential  to 
high  success,  is  difficult  of  attainment.  Prejudices  are  judg- 
ments for  or  against  things  proposed  to  our  minds  without  inves- 
tigation, or  at  least  without  sufficient  foundation.  They  result 
from  education,  from  temperament,  from  sectarianism,  or  from 
some  sin  indulged.  Even  when  prejudices  arc ,  in  favor  of  the 
truth,  they  have  no  saving  efficacy.  Sanctification  is  not  through 
the  strength  of  our  prejudices,  but  through  the  belief  of  the 
truth.  Prejudices  against  the  truth  often  prove  fatal,  overriding 
strong  convictions,  and  causing  the  entire  and  sometimes  the 
bitter  rejection  of  doctrines  essential  to  salvation.  When  one  is 
in  such  a  state  that  he  will  not  examine  evidence  and  truth  witli 
a  good  degree  of  impartiality,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  go  astray. 
When  men  come  to  God's  v7or3,  not  to  be  taught,  but  to  teach, 
not  to  learn  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  but  to  find  some  way  of 
supporting  error,  or  of  evading  unwelcome  truths;  when  with 
iavidity  they  seize  any  thing  favoring  their  dogmas,  but  carefully 
avoid  whatever  wars  against  their  preconceived  opinions,  they 
effectually  exclude  themselves  from  the  high  way  to  any  large 
attainments  in  theology.  The  light  that  is  in  them  thus  be- 
comes darkness.  Except  so  far  as  sanctified,  the  human  mind  is 
enmity  against  God,  against  his  nature,  his  will,  his  word ;  so 
that  "the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Some  indulge 
prejudices  against  particular  books  of  Scripture,  and  others 
against  particular  doctrines  of  God's  word.  Such  are  often 
found  following  vain  and  wild  notions.     One  says  :  "The  Scrip- 
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ture  is  so  penned  that  they,  wlio  have  a  mind  to  know,  may 
know ;  they,  who  have  a  mind  to  wrangle,  may  take  occasion 
enough  of  offence,  and  justly  perish  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
own  minds ;  for  God  never  intended  to  satisfy  men  of  stubborn 
and  perverse  spirits."  Richard  Baxter  says:  "Fame  and  tra- 
dition, education  and  the  country's  vote,  do  become  the  ordinary 
parents  of  many  lies  ;  and  folly  maketh  us  to  fasten  so  fearlessly 
in  our  first  apprehensions,  that  they  keep  open  the  door  to 
abundance  more  falsehoods ;  and  it  must,  be  clear  teachers,  or 
great,  impartial  studies  of  a  self-denying  mind,  with  a  great 
blessing  of  God,  that  must  deliver  us  from  prejudice,  and  unde- 
ceive us."  It  requires  no  humility,  no  faith,  no  grace  of  any 
kind,  to  bo  an  earnest  partisan  of  any  dogma  or  sect.  What- 
ever our  education  may  have  been,  we  will  find  it  no  easy  task 
to  eradicate  prejudices.  It  is  a  great  mercy  when  God  enables 
us  to  lay  aside  ''foretaken  opinions,"  and  to  sit^own  with  pre- 
vailing candor  to  the  study  of  God's  truth.      v  _y 

Such  are  the  Aveakness  of  the  human  mind  and  its  liability 
to  err  that  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  onaffected  modestif 
in  every  theologian.  The  greatest  proficients  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge  have  been  tenderly  conscious  of  their  own  weak- 
ness and  liability  to  err.  The  books  are  full  of  commendations 
of  this  virtue  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  Eruyere  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  many  when  he  says:  "Modesty  is  to  merit, 
as  shades  to  figures  in  a  picture,  giving  it  strength  and  beauty." 
This  is  true.  But  modesty  is  not  a  mere  ornament.  It  is  of 
essential  use  in  tlie  conduct  of  our  studies.  It  should  therefore 
be  unfeigned.  The  Scriptures  lay  great  stress  on  this  matter. 
"Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ?  there  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  him."  "Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart ; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  Our  Lord 
chiefly  refers  to  this  modest  estimate  of  ourselves,  when  he  says  : 
"Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein."  He,  who  is  grossly  igno- 
rant  of  his  own  faults  and  deficiencies,  who  greatly  overestimates 
his  abilities  and  attainments,  will  hardly  advance  in   any  thing 
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ood  or  great.     He,  who  lias  real  piety  and  much  knowledge  of 
Wmself,  must  be  lowly,  far  removed  from  flippant  self-conceit. 

When  the  celebrated  Hermann  Witsius  delivered  his  inaugural 
as  professor  at  Leyden,  October  16,  1698,  his  discourse  was  De 
TiiEOLOUo  Modesto.     A  short  extranet  from  that  address  is  here 
pertinent.     ''Monstra  mihi  hominem,   qui  sui  neque  contemtor, 
neque  admirator  sit ;    qui  divinae  munificentiae  dona,  procul  in- 
vidia,  aequo   pretio   in   aliis    aestimat ;  qui  aifectus  in  ordinem 
cogere,   et   animum,   linguam,  stilum  moderari  didicit ;  qui  res 
quasquc  suis  prudenter  momentis  librat,  easque  ita  prosequitur 
uti  singularum  genio  convenit ;    qui  neque   rigidus  neque  mollis 
est,  sed  tractabilis ;    sine  pusillanimitate  lenis,    sine    latitudine 
patiens,  sine  tetricitate  gravis,  sine  jactantia  fortis,  sine  contu- 
maciii   constans ;    talem,  inquam,  mihi  monstrato  hominem,    et 
eum  ego  vere   MODESTUM  YIRUM   appellabo.     Qui  idem  si 
omnes  hasce  virtutes  ad  rerum  divinarum  tractationem  conferet. 
iisque  revercntiam   addet  quae  tremendis  religionis  nostrae  mys- 
teriis  debitur,  eundem  ego  MODESTUM   salutabo  THEOLO- 
(jUM  :  illi  assurgam,  in  illius  complexus  ruam,  ilium  exosculabor, 
illius  pectori  admovebo  meum,  arctoque  amoris  nexu  comprimam, 
donee   venerabilem   istum  characterem  menti   meae  impressero, 
exprimendum   moribus."     Such  subjects  as  God's  nature,  coun- 
sels and  government ;  as  man's  dependence  and  freedom,  his  ob- 
ligation and  destiny ;  such  themes  as  time  and  eternity,  life  and 
death,  sin  and  holiness,  heaven  and  hell,  are  not  to  be  justly  un- 
derstood by  the  proud   and   self-sufficient.     Let  men  hear  and 
read,   "not  to  contradict  and   confute,  nor  blindly  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh 
and  consider.''     We  might  almost  as  well  not  meditate  on  divine 
things  at  all  as  to  think  in  the  self-sufficiency  of  a  proud  heart. 
If  one  has  a  great  idea  of  himself,  the  presumption   is  that  it  is 
the  only  great  idea  he  is  likely  ever  to  have. 

But  let  not  these  remarks  be  misunderstood.  Let  no  theolo- 
gian cultivate  servility  of  mind.  Contempt  for  the  faculties 
Ood  has  given  us  is  as  unfriendly  to  success  as  self-conceit.  Dr. 
Taylor  of  England  gave  to  his  students   this  wholesome  advice : 

'^'I.  I  dot   solemnlv   charge   vou,   in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
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truth,  and  of  our  Lo!»d  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life,  and  before  whose  -judgment-seat  you  must  in  no 
long  time  appear,  that  in  all  your  studies  and  inquiries  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  present  or  future,  you  do®^  constantly,  carefully, 
impartially,  and  conncientiously  attend  to  evidence,  as  it  lies  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  dictates 
of  reason  ;  cautiously  guarding  against  the  sallies  of  imagination, 
and  the  fallacy  of  ill-grounded  conjecture. 

"II;  That  you  admit,  embrace,  or  assent  to  no  principle,  or 
sentiment,  by  me  taught  or  advaaced,  but  only  so  far  as  it  shall 
appear  to  you  to  be  supported  and  justified  by  proper  evidence 
from  revelation  or  the  reason  of  things. 

"III.  That,  if  any  time  hereafter,  any  principle  or  sentiment, 
by  me  taught  or  advanced,  or  by  ycm  admitted  and  embraced., 
shall  upon  impartial  and  faithful  examination,  appear  to  you  to 
be  dubious  or  false,  you  either  suspect,  or  totally  reject  such 
principle  or  sentiment. 

"IV.  That  you  keep  your  mind  always  open  to  evidence. — 
That  you  labor  to  banish  from  your  breasts  all  prejudice,  pre- 
possession, and  party-zeal. — That  you  study  to  live  in  pe^ 
love  with  alI*your  fellow-Christians,  and  freely  allow  to  others 
the  unalienable  rights  of  judgment  and  conscience.'' 

If  any  man  would  be  a  master  in  divinity,  let  hinVat  all  haz- 
ards maintain  independence  of  thought  and  freedom  of  inquiry. 
It  is  a  miserably  jejune  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  prohibition 
to  call  any  man  master,  father,  or  Rabbi,  that  he  was  forbidding 
us  to  give  literary  titles  to  men  eminent  for  their  learning,  age, 
or  services.  He  designed  to  warn  us  against  blindly  following 
the  opinions  of  men,  as  many  in  his  day  did.  We  have  but  one 
Master,  even  Christ.  Implicit  faith  is  due  to  the  words  of  God 
alone.  When  he  speaks,  it  is  the  height  of  wisdom  to  bow  down 
our  souls,  and  receive  every  declaration  as  true.  He,  who  made 
the  mind,  has  rightful  authority  over  all  its  powers.  But  all 
propositions  set  forth  for  our  embrace  by  men,  however  many, 
learned  or  venerable,  are  fit  matter  of  inquiry,  not  only  as  to 
their  import,  b*^t  as  to  their  accordance  with  the  truth  of  God. 
Let  every  man  cautiously  settle  and  firmly  hold  all  his  religious- 
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principles.  The  Bible  encourages  modesty,  not  servility  of  mind. 
Paul  says :  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
Think  for  yourself.  Be  firm  as  a  rock  ;  but  be  not  stubborn  as 
a  mule.  Embrace  truth  and  yield  to  evidence.  David  says : 
" I  have  8^W6'A:  unto  thy  testimonies."  In  theology  merely  h^ 
man  authority  cannot  have  too  little,,  as  divine  authority 
cannot  have  too  much  weight.  Lord  Bacon  well  says  : 
"  Disciples  do  Q.we  unto  masters  only  a  temporary  belief, 
and  a  suspension  of  their  own  judgments,  till  they  are  fully  in- 
structed, and  not  an  absolute  resignation,  or  perpetual  captivity." 
The  theologian  cannot  exalt  Christ  too  much.  He  is  King  and 
Prophet.  He  is  God's  beloved  Son.  Hear  iiim.  But  beware 
of  blindly  following  any  man,  any  body  of  men,  any  school,  any 
Church.  In  malice  be  children,  but  in  understanding  be  men. 
When  a  truth  is  settled,  be  not  easily  moved  to  surrender  it,  nor 
even  to  doubt  its  truth.  And  let  no  one  allow  himself  to  be  be- 
guiled into  a  fickleness  respecting  even  the  terms  of  theology. 
A  late  writer  says  :  ''The  progress  of  language  is  uttering  aloud 
against  '  them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  that  put  bitter 
for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter.'  And  in  view  of  the  evils  which 
the  use  of  language  can  produce  by  Aveakening  or  confounding 
moral  distinctions,  does  it  not  become  the  sober,  honest,  religious 
portion  of  the  world,  to  stick  to  the  old  terms  by  which  the  in- 
dignation of  men  against  sin  has  been  conveyed  from  of  old,  in- 
stead of  diluting  the  power  of  truth  and  blunting  the  edge  of 
reproof  by  an  inoffensive,  but  inane  word,  which  circulates  in 
good  society  ?"  What  is  here  said  of  terms  to  express  our  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  is  fully  applicable  to  all  religious  subjects, 
and  particularly  to  the  terminology  of  the  only  sacred  science 
known  to  men. 

There  is  not  a  more  important  (qualification  of  a  student  of 
divine  things  than  profound  reverence  for  all  that  is  sacred. 
Seriousness  is  not  enough.  Solemnity  is  necessary,  and  that 
united  with  holy  fear.  He  who  jests,  he  who  trifles,  he  who 
feels  no  solemn  awe,  may  well  doubt  not  only  his  fitness  for  the 
sacred  ofiice,  but  also  the  reality  of  his  piety.  When  God  was 
about  to  call  Moses,  and  make  him  a  great  prophet,   he  first  ap- 
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peared  to  him  in-  the  burning  bush.  And  when  Moses  "turned 
aside  to  see,"  God  said,  "Draw  not  nigh  hither,"  q.  d.,  remain 
at  a  reverential  distance;  "put  oft'  thy  shoes  from  off"  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  where  thou  standcst  is  holy  ground."  "And  Mosea 
hid  his  face."  So  let  every  theologian  do.  Divinity  is  holy 
ground.  "Sanctify  the  Loed  of  hosts  himself,  and  let  him  he 
your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread."  "To  this  man  will  I 
look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  treni- 
hleth  at  my  Avord."  Two  classes  of  persons  commonly  show  a 
shocking  irreverence  for  divine  things.  One  is  composed  of  fa- 
natics, the  other  of  the  authors  or  abettors  of  fundamental 
heresy.  Their  tempers  led  to  their  errors  and  their  errors  are 
best  supported  by  their  tempers.  Too  much  solemnity  and  holy 
reverence  cannot  be  exercised  bv  anv  who  would  advance  in  the 
knowledo;c  of  the  truth.  In  such  studies  as  are  essential  to  the 
minister  of  Christy  irreverence  is  profaneness.  God's  truth  will 
profit  no  man  who  is  incurably  addicted  to  levity  of  mind  re- 
specting divine  things.  Of  all  dispositions  none  is  more  un- 
friendly to  the  successful  study  of  religious  truth  than  a  fond- 
ness for  jesting  with  sacred  things.  Luther  said:  "Whom  God 
would  destroy,  he  first  permits  to  sport  with  Scripture."  When 
Pilate  said,  "What  is  truth?"  he  could  not  have  asked  w 
graver  question.  But  his  conduct  immediately  after  showed 
tliat  he  could  liave  asked  no  question  in  a  less  reverent  state  of 
mind. 

In  Jewish  Eibles  the  frontispiece  has  that  saying  of  Jacob 
upon  his  vision  of  God  at  Bethel:  "IIoav  dreadful  is  this  place  I 
This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven  !"  Bemarkino;  on  this  Owen  savs,  "So  oujrht  we  to  look 
upon  tlie  word  witli  a  lioly  awe  and  reverence  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  it." 

In  his  Judgment  of  Scripture,  Cranmersays:  "  I  would  advise 
you  all,  tliat  come  to  the  reading  or  liearing  of  this  book,  which 
is  tlie  word  of  God,  tlie  most  precious  jewel,  and  most  holy  relic 
tliat  remaineth  upon  earth,  that  ye  bring  with  you  the  fear  of 
God,  and  that  ye  do  it  with  all  due  reverence,  and  use  your 
knowledge  thereof,   not   to   vaiti   glory  of  frivolous  disputation, 
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but  to  the  honor  of  God,  increase  of  virtue,  and  edification  both 
of  Yourselves  and  others."  ' 

It  is,  I  think,  Palgrave,  who  says  :  "It  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  resist  the  temptation,  frequently  so  strong,  of 
annexing  a  familiar,  facetious,  or  irreverent  idea  to  a  Scripture 
text  or  a  Scripture  name.  Nor  should  we  hold  ourselves  guilt- 
less, though  we  may  have  been  misled  by  mere  negligence  or 
want  of  reflection.  Every  person  of  good  taste  will  avoid  read- 
ing a  parody  or  a  travestie  of  a  beautiful  poem,  because  the  re- 
collection of  the  degraded  likeness  will  always  obtrude  itself  upon 
our  memories  when  wo  wish  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  original.  But  how  much  more  urgent  is  the  duty 
by  which  we  are  bound  to  keep  the  page  of  the  Bible  clear  of 
any  impression  tending  to  diminish  the  feeling  of  habitual  respect 
and  reverence  toward  our  Maker's  law." 

Of  all  the  dispositions  requisite  to  success  in  the  study  of  re- 
ligious truth,  none  is  more  important  than  a  sincere,  constant, 
and  ardent  love  of  truth.  No  qualification  is  before  this.  He, 
who  loves  his  own  opinions  because  they  are  his,  or  is  greatly  at-' 
tached  to  views  which  are  of  high  esteem  in  his  sect  or  party 
because  they  are  a  Shibboleth,  is  a  candidate  for  shame  and  er- 
ror. Without  strong  love  for  the  truth  no  man  has  ever  made 
any  considerable  progress  in  knowledge.  It  is  indispensable. 
Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  it.  It  has  been  a  prom- 
inent trait  of  every  good  man's  character.  Job  says :  "I  huve 
esteemed  the  word  of  his  mouth  more  than  my  necessary  food." 
David  says,  "My  soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  it  hath  unto  thy 
commandments  at  all  times."  "How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto 
my  taste!  yea,  SAveeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth."  "I  love  thy 
commandments  above  gold,  ycjf,  above  fine  gold."  Solomon 
says  :  "Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not."  "If  thou  criest  after 
knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding ;  if  thou 
seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures  ; 
then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the 
knowledge  of  God."  Peter  savs  :  "As  new  born  babes,  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby."  The  love 
of  truth  is  a  sure  pledge  that  God  will  bless  and  guide  us  in  our 
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quest  after  stores  of  knowledge.  When  one  is  ready  to  "re-^ 
ceive  the  engrafted  Avord  with  meekness,"  then  it  is  both  easy 
and  pleasant  to  teach  him.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
characteristics  of  those  who  have  been  recently  and  thoroughly 
regenerated.  Genuine  young  converts  greatly  love  the  truth. 
It  is  their  chief  qualification  for  advancing  in  discoveries  of  the 
way  of  life  and  the  rule  of  duty. 

Another  state  of  heart  very  important  to  the  theologian  is 
patience,  producing  caution  and  dehberation.  A  hasty  spirit  is 
Avholly  unfriendly  to  sound  learning.  The  minds  of  many  rush 
with  impetuosity  toward  conclusions.  They  seem  to  be  impa- 
tient of  all  delay,  or  to  regard  it  as  a  derogation  from  their  just 
estimate  of  themselves  to  ask  them  to  tarry  long  in  the  premises 
of  any  subject.  Yet  observation  shows  that  conclusions  hastily 
adopted  are  often  as  hastily  abandoned.  Even  if  We  reach  the 
truth,  but  in  a  rash  manner,  it  can  hardly  be  as  a  pillar  of  beau- 
tiful proportions  in  our  thoughts,  nor  can  we  be  half  so  sure  that 
it  is  truth  to  be  relied  on  in  all  exigencies,  as  if  we  had  reached 
it  by  more  careful  steps.  Let  reasonable  doubts  produce  uncer- 
tainty, and  let  us  suspend  our  judgments,  until  time  has  been 
given  for  further  prayer -and  investigation.  Such  a  habit  may 
leave  us  for  a  while  unsettled  about  some  matters  of  great  in- 
terest. Very  well.  Jesus  said:  "What  thou  knowest  not  now, 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  And  Paul  said:  "We  know  in 
part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 

In  all  lawful  pursuits  a  spirit  of  diligence  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Thus  spake  God  of  old:  "The  book  of  the  law  shall, 
not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth :  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein, 
day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
that  is  written  therein :  for  then  shalt  thou  make  thy  way  pros- 
perous, and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success."  The  Bereans 
are  commended  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily.  The 
great  law  of  acquisition  in  knowledge  is,  a  little  at  a  time  and 
often  repeated.  "The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich."  Pious 
men  of  old  have  set  us  a  good  example  in  this  respect.  One 
says,  "  0  how  love  I  thy  law  !     It  is  my  meditation  all  the  day." 
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"Meditation,  to  the  book  of  revelation,  is  like  the  microscope  to 
the  book  of  nature ;  it  is  sure  to  discover  new  beauties."  Many 
a  difficulty  is  cleared  up  by  diligence,  while  the  slothful  finds 
himself  daily  plunged  into  greater  embarrassment  on  many 
points.  Are  not  theologians  of  all  degrees  of  culture  often 
tempted  to  think  too  high  a  price,  in  the  way  of  diligence,  toil, 
and  hardship,  is  exacted  of  them  ?  But  the  fact  is  that  after 
all  that  is  done  to  arouse  them  many  are  but  half  awake.  Look 
at  the  life  of  a  cadet  at  the  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
and  see  how  much  more  rigorous  his  service  than  that  required 
in  any  theological  school.  He  sleeps  in  the  barracks,  in  a  room 
with  one  other ;  at  five  a.  m.  in  summer,  and  at  half  past  five  in 
the  winter,  the  reveille  awakens  him ;  he  immediately  arises, 
doubles  up  his  blanket  and  mattress,  and  places  them  on  the 
head  of  liis  iron  bedstead ;  he  studies  until  seven  o'clock  ;  a-t 
that  hour  the  drum  beats  for  breakfast  and  the  cadets  fall  into 
rank  and  proceed  to  the  mess  hall.  Twenty  minutes  is  the  usual 
time  spent  at  breakfast.  Guard  mounting  takes  place  at  half- 
past  seven,  and  twenty -four  are  placed  on  guard  every  day.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  bugle  sounds,  and  the  recitations  commence.  At 
one  o'clock  the  bugle  again  sounds,  the  professors  dismiss  their 
respective  sections,  the  cadets  form  ranks  opposite  the  barracks 
and  march  to  dinner.  Between  eleven  and  one  a  part  of  the 
cadets  are  occupied  in  riding,  and  others  in  fencing  daily.  Af- 
ter dinner  they  have  until  two  o'clock  for  recreation.  At  four 
the  bugle  sounds  and  they  go  either  to  battalion  or  light  artillery 
drill.  This  exercise  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  that  they 
devote  the  time  to  recreation  until  parade  which  takes  place  at 
sunset.  After  parade  they  form  into  rank  in  front  of  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  names  of  the  delinquents  are  read  by  an  officer 
of  tlie  cadets.  Supper  comes  next,  and  after  supper  recreation 
until  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bugle  sounds  to  call  to  quarters, 
and  every  cadet  must  be  found  in  his  room  within  a  few  minutes 
at  study,  and  must  remain  there  thus  employed  until  half-past 
nine.  At  half-past  nine  the  bugle  again  sounds ;  this  is  called 
tattoo  ;  and  at  the  drum  taps  every  cadet  must  be  in  bed,  having 
his  light  extinguished,  and  must  remain  there  until  morning. 
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Through  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  cadets  are  en- 
•=camped,  and  during  the  encampment  the  instruction  is  exclu- 
sively military.  The  only  furlough  allowed  to  cadets  is  two 
months  when  they  are  in  the  third  class. 

See  too  how  officers  in  the  ;\rmy  endure  hardness,  not  only  in 
middle  life,  but  down  to  old  age.  Let  him,  Avho  would  have  re- 
ligious truth  dwell  in  him  richly,  spare  no  pains,  but  maintain 
isevere  habits  of  thought  and  inquiry,  denying  himself  all  luxu- 
riousness  and  effeminacy,  and  subjecting  all  his  powers  to  a 
'wdiolesome  discipline. 

It  is  no  less  true  that //f^n/iVic^  lively  faith  in  the  divine  testi- 
mony is  essential  to  any  large  success  in  tlie  theologian.  It  is 
true  that  tlieoWy  may  and  ou;j;ht  to  be  taui^ht  and  studied  as  a 
science.  Through  this  process  it  is  quite  possible  to  carry  an 
unbelievinji;  mind.  But  such  a  mind  will  all  the  time  be  feedinij 
on  forms  and  losino;  the  substance ;  it  will  be  gatherino;  shells 
■and' losing  the  kernels  of  things.  All  improving  theologians 
'^*  walk  by  faith."  In  proportion  as  any  human  character  has 
shone  illustriouslv,  it  has  been  remarkable  for  freedom  from  blind 
credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  carping  scep- 
ticism. There  never  was  a  truly  great,  nor  any  safe  mind,  that 
believed  Avithout  evidence,  or  refused  to  believe  upon  sufficient 
evidence.  One  of  tlie  greatest  perils  in  the  way  of  any  student 
of  religious  truth  is  just  here.  The  principle  of  faith  is  as  easily 
vindicated  as  any  other  principle  of  Q,ur  nature.  The  right  ex- 
ercise of  it  is  a  solemn  duty  enioined  by  God  in  many  ways. 
He,  who  does  not  firmly  believe  and  hold  what  l^e  has  learned  of 
<livinc  truth,  will  be  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  tossed  to  and  fro,  ;i 
poor  unstable  thing.  \ 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  theologian  that  he  maintain 
■liabits  of  just  moderation  in  his  judgments  of  divine  things.  He, 
wdiose  mind  is  fond  of  rank  extremes,  and  who  believes  that  rc- 
pulsivcness  is  a  mark  of  truth,  will  pretty  certainly  hold  and 
teach  error.  I  am  free  to  say  that  any  view  of  divine  truth, 
which  disinclines  those,  who  abound  in  godly  fear  and  humble- 
ness of  mind,  to  admire  and  adore,  is  not  safe  or  true.  Even 
the  grand  and    awful  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  when 
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rightly  viewed,  is  well  suited  to  beget  thanksgiving  and  adora-r 
tion,  as  we  learn  from  that   saying  of  our  Saviour — Matt.  xi. 
25,  26 ;  Luke  x.  21.     It  is  but  candid  that  I  should  say  to  the 
Assembly  that  the  system  of  doctrine  sometimes  called  Calvinis- 
tic,    sometimes   Augustinian,    solnetimes  Pauline,    ought  to   be^ 
styled   scriptural,  for  it  agrees  with  all  God's  word.     Yet  even 
it  should  be  taught  in  the  guarded  and  moderate  manner  adopted 
by  John  Witherspoon,  Thomas  Scott,  John   Newton,  John  Mat- 
thews and   Archibald   Alexander.      Harsh   statements  are    no 
mark  of  unflinchinc;  fidelity. 

If  one  would  become  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  and  rich  in  the 
truth,  he  must  have  the  spirit  and  delight  in  the  duty  of  prayer. 
No  act  that  man  can  perform  is  more  capable  of  full  vindication 
before  the  bar  of  reason  than  that  he  should  pray  for  divine 
illumination.  His  inteRexjtual  dependence  on  God  is  absolute. 
Left  to  himself,  he  must  fatarlly  err.  How  often  did  David  cry, 
''Teach  me  thy  statutes;"  "Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may 
behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law;"  "Give  me  under- 
standing;" "Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies."  The 
pious  Thomas  Boston  thus  lets  us  unto  the  secret  of  much  of  his 
success  in  theological  studies:  "I  spread  the  Hebrew  Bible 
before  God,  and  cried  to  the  Father,  that,  for  the  sake  of  his 
Son,  he  would  by  the  Spirit  shine  on  it,  into  me,  give  light  into, 
and  discover  his  mind  in  the  word  ;  that  he  would  give  me  life, 
health,  strength,  time  and  inclination  to  the  study,  and  a  bless-- 
ing  thereon;  that  he  Avould  teach  me  how  to  manage  that  work, 
and  would  pity  me  as  to  sleep,  having  been  somewhat  bereaved' 
of  sleep  since  I  was  determined  to  that  work."  "If  any  man 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally 
and  upbraideth  not."  Even  great  poets  often  open  their  works 
by  crying  for  help  from  God.     Thus  Milton  says  : 


"   A 


And  chiefly  tliou,  O  Spirit,  tliiit  dost  prefer 
Before  all  teinpl(;s  the  rtpright  lie.irt  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  tliou  know'st..    .     .     . 
.     .     .     .     What  ill  Jiieis  darlc, 
llhimhie  ;  what  is  low,  raise  and,  support." 

From  the  life  of  the  venerable  Thomas  Scott  it  appears  that 
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over  every  passage  of  Scripture  he  has  lifted  up  his  heart  in 
prayer.  The  result  is  a  very  remarkable  commentary,  which  has 
been  read  with  profit  by  millions  of  people.  McCheyne  says  : 
"  Turn  the  Bible  into  prayer.  Thus,  if  you  are  reading  the 
first  Psalm,  spread  the  Bible  on  the  chair  before  you,  and  kneel 
and  pray,  '0  Lord,  give  me  the  blessedness  of  the  man  that 
walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly.  Let  me  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  sinners.  Let  me  not  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn-  . 
ful.'  This  is  the  best  way  of  learning  the  meaning  of  the  Bible, 
jmd  of  learning  to  pray." 

In  prayer  be  not  faithless  'but  believing.  "The  breath  of 
prayer  comes  from  the  life  of  faith."  Let  your  prayer  for  light 
and  teaching  be  fervent.  "  God  hears  the  heart  without  words  ; 
but  he  never  hears  words  without  the  heart."  "Never  expect 
to  go  to  the  throne  of  grace  without  having  some  stumbling 
block  thrown  in  your  way  ;  Satan  hates  prayer,  and  always  tries 
to  hinder  it." 

Bishop  JIall,  who  made  such  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  di- 
vine things,  tells  us  how  he  gained  by  prayer : 

"After  some  whiles  meditation,  I  walk  up  to  my  masters  and 
companions,  my  books  ;  and  sitting  down  amongst  them  with  the 
best  contentment,  I  dare  not  reaclyforth  my  hand  to  salute  any 
of  them,  till  I  have  first  lookedjat)  to  heaven,  and  craved  favor 
of  him  to  whom  all  my  studies  are  duly  referred;  without  whom 
I  can  neither  profit  nor  labor.  After  this,  after  no  over  great 
vanity,  I  call  forth  those  which  may  best  fit  my  occasions,  wherein 
I  am  not  too  scrupulous  of  age ;  sometimes  I  put  myself  to 
school  to  one  of  these  ancients,  whom  the  Church  hath  honored 
with  the  name  of  fathers  ;  whose  volumes  I  confess  not  to  open 
without  a  secret  reverence  of  their  hoHness  and  gravity  :  some- 
times to  their  later  doctors,  which  want  nothing  but  age  to  make 
them  classical ;  always  to  God's  book  : — that  day  is  lost,  whereof 
some  hours  are  not  improved  in  those  divine  monuments ;  others 
I  turn  over  out  of  choice — these  out  of  duty." 

Let  the  theologian  never  forget  that  rehgious  truth  is  not 
merely  to  fill  a  niche  in  his  system,  nor  to  furnish  the  means  of 
entertainment  to  himself  and  his  friends.     It  is  all  intended  for 
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practice.  It  must  first  be  proposed  to,  our  minds,  then  loved, 
embraced,  and  finally  reduced  to  practice.  Practice  makes  sure 
our  knowledge  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  does.  This  is  true  in 
the  exact  sciences  and  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  above 
all  is  it  true  in  regard  to  divine  things.  A  malicious  mind  can- 
not be  expected  to  make  rapid  progress  in  an  understanding  of 
the  boundless  mysteries  of  love.  A  worldly  mind  is  ill  suited  to 
•scan  the  glories  of  spiritual  things.  Practice  is  not  only  the  life 
of  piety,  but  it  is  essential  to  any  sure  progress  in  wisdom. 
There  is  no  greater  folly  than  that  which  stalks  to  hell  with  the 
lamp    of    truth  burning   before    it    all    the    the    time.      Well 

I   will    keep    thy  statutes. "     And   Jesus 
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did    David 


say, 
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Christ  has  informed  us  that  practice  has  much  to  do  with 
progress  in  learning,  when  he  says:  "If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God." 
That  is  a  truth  illustrated  in  the  life  and  experience  of  every 
converted  man.  The  apostle  James  also  says :  "Be  ye  doers  of 
the  word  and'  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves.  For 
if  a  man  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto 
a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass :  for  he  beholdeth 
himself,  and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  But  whoso  looketh'  into  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but 
a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed."  How 
can  he  understand  the  place  charity  should  occupy  in  a  system 
of  practical  theology,  who  carries  grudges  and  old  hatred  in  his 
bosom  ?  How  can  he  know  the  connexion  between  Christ's  pov- 
erty and  our  riches,  whose  soul  is  never  drawn  out  to  the  needy, 
but  trusts  in  uncertain  riches  ? 

Of  course  the  whole  spirit  and  temper  of  the  theologian  should 
be  evangelical.  A  mere  legalist  in  theology  is  as  wide  of  the 
truth,  as  he  is  far  from  holy  living.  If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  our  theological  system,  it  matters  lit- 
tle what  else  is  in  it.  A  "  Christless  Christianity"  is  as  false 
in  theory  as  it  is  powerless  in  practice.  But  on  this  subject  I 
have  said  so  much  in  writings  which  are  before  the  public,  that 
it  is  needless  at  present  to  say  more.  , 
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It  would  be  discourteous  in  me  not  to  notice  with  expressions, 
of  gratitude  the  great  kindness  manifested  towards  me  by  the 
last  Assembly  as  well  as  by  this  venerable  body,  and  by  the 
whole  Church  interested  in  the  success  of  our  Seminary.  If  I 
liad  the  command  of  words  more  expressive  than  any  in  m^ 
vocabulary,  I  might  well  employ  them  in  » making  acknowlec 
ments  to  those  friends  in  the  South  Avho  have  given  me  so  hearty 
a  welcome  to  my  present  post  of  toil ;  and  not  less  to  those 
friends  in  the  North  and  West  who  advised  me  to  accept  the 
professorship,  and  gave  me  assurances  of  their  good  will,  hearty 
prayers,  and  substantial  support  m.  this  new  field  of  labor. 

Brethren,  pray  for  me. 


AKTK!LK  IV. 


THE  PARADISE  OF  THE  LEVELLERS. 


The  present  writer  is  a  firm  believer  in  Avhat  is  called  the  pre- 
millennial  theory  of  the  prophecies ;  that  is,  he  believes  that  the- 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  the  world.     This   interpretation  appears  to 
be  demanded  by  the  course  of  events  in  the   second  chapter  of' 
Daniel.     The  metals  in  the  great  image  deteriorate  in  the  pro- 
L^ress  of  the  development  of  the  figure,  until  that  stone  cut  out 
of  the  mountain   without  hands   crushes   them  all.     This  great 
emblem  of  the  earthly  ages  contains  no  metal  which  represents 
the  amelioration  of  the  times  as  a  preparation  for  the  erection  of' 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world.     This  interpretation  appears- 
to  be  demanded  by  the  course  of  the  empires  with  the  well  known 
beastly  emblems,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel.     The  series- 
«)f  beasts  which  represents  the  well  known  four  universal  king- 
doms of  antiquity,  passes  over  the  sphere  of  vision,  with  those^ 
ghastly  emblems  of  subsidiary  or  parasitic  kingdoms,  the  horns,. 
in   a  perfectly   manifest   process  O'f    deterioration,,  until  those- 
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bestial  thrones  are  cast  down,  and  the  ^incient  of  days  assumes 
that  political  judgment-throne  of  the  nations,  which  the  fact 
that  nations  must  be  judged  and  punished  in  this  word,  if  at  all, 
makes  a  necessity,  in  any  scheme  of  political  divine  justice.  Then 
the  last  bestial  horn  is  destroyed  with  great  power,  and  the 
divine  Son  of  Man  comes  in  the  clouds,  and  receives  dominion, 
glory,  and  a  kingdom.  The  same  interpretation  seems  demanded 
by  the  sudden  catastrophe  with  which,  in  the  pride  of  triumphant 
power,  the  last  of  the  series  of  the  bestial  thrones  is  cast  down, 
in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  on)aniel :  "  He  shall  plant  the  taber- 
nacles of  his  palace  between  the  seas,  in  the  glorious  holy 
mountain  ;  yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help 
him;"  together  with  that  awful  sequel,,  that  mingling  of  death 
and  glory,  of  resurrection  and  trouble,  in  the  twelfth  chapter. 

The  same  mode  of  interpretation  is  required  in  the  Apocalypse. 
There  is  not  there,  nor  any  where  in  the  Bible,  we  firmly  believe, 
anything  like  a  description  of  a  gradual  process  of  this  world's 
growing  better  to  become  ready  for  the  coming  of   her  King, 
unless  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  for  a  testimony  to  all  nations 
may  be  esteemed  such  a  description,  attending  both  the  coming 
of  Christ    at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  which 
men  now  speak.     That  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations  wa&^ 
not  a  perfect  sanctification  of  the  nations  then,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  coming  of  their  King  :    "  This   gospel  of   the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.'^ 
Matt.  xxiv.  14.     And  it  will  not  be  so  in  any  future  coming  of 
Christ.     If  the  language  did  not  require  it  tJien^  in 'that  earlier 
second   coming,  in  the    destruction   of    Jerusalem — concerning 
which  he  plainly  said  that  that  generation  should  not  pass  till  all 
these  things  l)e  fulfilled,  and  which  stood   in  ihc  relation  of  an 
Old  Testament  type  to  that  coming  now  expected — neither  does 
the  language  require  it  no^v.     As  the  deep  and  felt  darkness  of 
the  sinner's  heart,  immediately  before  his  regeneration,  is  intended 
to  teach  him  that  without  the  Lord  Jesus  he  can   do   nothing,  so 
the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  its  evident  and  rapid  rush  to  a 
worse  and  worse   condition,  is   intended   to  show  that  man  is  as 
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completely  at  fault  in  true  political  and  social  wisdom  as  he  is  in 
the  power  to  make  himself  holy. 

In  the  rolling  series  of  trumpets,  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  said  : 
"  The  second  woe  is  past :  and,  behold,  the  third  woe  cometli 
(juickly."  And  amid  thkt  rolling  series  of  the  woes  of  the 
world,  "  the  trumpet  of  the  seventh  angel  sounds  ;  and  there  are 
great  voices  in  heaven,  saying :  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."  And 
with  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  concerning  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  with  any  just  measure  of  fair  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion with  which  any  Christian  heart  woukl  be  satisfied  in  any 
matter  in  which  the  prejudices  of  opinion  were  not  at  work  ; 
Avith  the  conversion  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  into  the  king- 
doms of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ,  in  any  sense  which  is  fully  and 
fairly  just  to  the  words,  just  to  their  meanings  in  other  places, 
just  to  their  complete  sense,  just  and  reverent  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  just  and  reverent  to  the  Spirit  which  inspired  them — 
with  that  interpretation,  both  we  and  our  theory  will  be  com- 
pletely satisfied.  And  the  same  method  of  interpretation  is 
obviously  required  by  the  incessant  streaming  of  the  vials  of 
wrath  from  heaven  upon  men,  (R«)V.  xvi.,)  and  those  fearful  civil 
and  social  convulsions  probably  signified  by  voices,  and  thunders, 
and  lightnings,  and  a  great  earthquake,  and  a  great  hail ;  and 
the  sudden  bursting  in  upon  that  lurid  scene  of  the  vision  of  the 
judgment  of  the  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters,  and 
the  mighty  cry  of  an  angel  through  the  air,  that  Babylon  the 
great  is  fallen,  (Rev.  xvii.,)  and  the  lamentations  of  the  para- 
mours of  Babylon  among  the  nations  over  her  fall,  (Rev.-xviii.,) 
and  the  chorus  of  the  voices  of  Ynuch  people  in  heaven,  ascribing 
"salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,"  because  what  had  been  doubted  was  now  demonstrated, 
that,  as  he  had  "judged  the  great  whore  which  did  corrup1>  the 
earth  with  her  fornication,  and  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants 
at  her  hand,"  therefore  all  men  may  now  see  that  "  true  and  right- 
eous are  his  judgments."  Especially  will  that  song  of  much 
people  in  heaven  contain  much  of  the  zest  of  happy  hearts,  once 
sorely  desponding,  as  if  eternal  justice  had  been  consumed  with 
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the  flesli  of  the  martj^r  by  his  fagot  at  his  stake  ;  if  other  great 
oppressing  powers,  as  beasts  ridden  by  meretricious  women,  be 
judged  with  the  same  judgment  as  their  elder  sister,  and  meet 
the  same  merited  doom  with  their  great  prototype,  and  synonym, 
and  representative. 

How  obvious  it  is,  from  a  collected  view  of  any  particular 
chronological  prophecy,  and  fr'om  the  connexions  and  coincidences 
of  these  different  chronological  prophecies  with  each  other,  and 
from  the  analogies,  civil  and  religious,  that  "  as  a  snare  shall  that 
day  come  on  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
Luke  xxi.  35. 

There  is  nothing  more  deeply  interesting  to  the  human  mind 
than  the  patient  study  of  the  deeds  of  divine  Providence ;  how 
he  sometimes  permits  a  caricature,  or  parhelion,  of  one  of  his 
own  most  illustrious  deeds,  works,  or  events,  to  be  played  off  to 
the  eyes  of  men — as  when  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  true  son  of  the 
Father,  was  caricatured,  in  the  "passion-history,"  by  that  other 
Bar-abbas,  that  son  of  his  father,  the  devil,  whom  Satan  pro- 
cured to  carry  a  majority  of  the  voices  among  men  over  the  son 
of  God.  The  four  universal  empires  of  the  prophecies  are  such 
caricatures  of  the  true  kingdom  of  Christ — such  parhelions  of 
the  true  sun.  Those  kingdoms  have  beasts  for  their  emblems. 
The  emblem  of  the  true,  real,  and  rightful  kingdom  is  the  divine 
Son  of  Man.  The  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God  has  a  grade  of 
superiority  over  the  kingdoms  of  men,  such  as  a  mojjjok4iian  has, 
in  the  science  of  symbols,  over  a  beast. 

And  as  these  parhelions  and  caricatures  otythe  kingdoin  of 
God  appear  in  prophecy,  so  do  they  also-^ipjQpcir  amid  the  gloo^iy 
phantasms  of  facts  in  this  world,  when   it  seems  most  forsakc\ 
and  left  to  itself.      But  men  do  not  always  see  them  clearly. 

The  empire  of  the  perfect  papacy,  the  vast  dominion  of 
Gregory,  (Ilildebrand,)  being  a  religious  empire,  having  its 
authority,  in  great  part,  in  men's  consciences,  and  governing 
them  through  their  superstitious  fears  with  that  tremendous 
power  which  marked  the  middle  ages,  which  governed  Europe 
by  interdicts  and  bulls  of  excommunication,  and  which  was  in  its 
noonday  when  Europe  was  in  its  midnight,  was  a  rival  and  a 
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caricature  of  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Son  of  God.  It  was  one  which 
satisfied  many  a  Christian  of  that  day  of  its  genuineness.  It 
must  have  almost  satisfied  the  arch-fiend  himself.  He  must  have 
permitted  himself  to  indulge  a  little  in  glorying  that  he  had  shut 
out  the  Lord  Jesus  from  his  earthly  kingdotti,  and  taken  that 
kingdom  to  himself ;  tliat  he  had  changed  that  kingdom  from  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness  to  a  kingdom  of  sin ;  and  that  he  had 
wrapped  those  fearful  cords  of  superstition  and  misbelief  so 
firmly  around  men's  memories,  and  around  men's  imaginations, 
and  around  men's  reasoning  powers,  and  around  their  patriotic 
and  homely  afFcctions,  that  there  was  as  little  danger  of  a  popu- 
lar revolt  against  his  authority  n^  there  was  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  to  the  British  Empire  in  its  firmest 
and  strongest  hour.  There  must  have  been  something  like  this 
kind  of  glorying  by  Satan  in  the  pcrfectness  and  security  of  his 
empire,  when  tlie  Pope  sent  Tctzel  into  Germany  to  sell  sin  by 
weight  and  measure. 

We  firmly  believe  a  caricature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  v/as 
intended  by  Satan  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans — 
in  the  stoic  virtues  of  Brutus,  of  Cato,  of  Mutius  Scnevola,  and 
of  Horatius  Codes;  every  observing  man  well  remembering  how 
the  man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  has  acquired  extensive  fame  as 
a  man  of  honor,  of  integrity,  and  of  incorruptible  principle,  om^ 
of  Christ,  is  pointed  to  as  a  refutation  of  religion  as  necessary  to 
virtue  ;  and  liow  his  fair  outward  seeming  furnishes  unbelief 
with  its  keenest  arrows  with  which  to  wound  Christianity.  And 
this  we  say  of  the  intention  of  Satan  in  the  moral  culture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  without  forgetting  or  endeavoring  to  gain- 
say that  eternal  overruling  wisdom  caused  that  culture  to  sub- 
serve another  and  a  better  purpose,  as  the  real  preparation  of  the 
soul  of  man,  as  the  instrument  to  prepare  men  for  the  clear  thought 
and  the  true  and  pure  spiritual  life  of  Christianity  when  it  should 
come. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  caricature  of  tlie  claims  and  rights  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  souls  of  men  was  attempted  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  at  Babylon,  when  "he  com- 
manded  to  bring  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  his  fjither 
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Nebucliadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the  temple  whicliwas  in  Jeru- 
salem, that  the  king,  and  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  might 
drink  therein.  And  they  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of 
gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone." 

There  is  the  same  remarkable  feature,  well  adapted  to  cheer 
the  faith  of  the  righteous,  in  this  case,  that  appeared  when  Tetzel 
came  into  Germany  to  sell  sin  ;  and  the  man  of  sin  thought  his 
kingdom  so  well  estab^shed  that  its  strength  would  bear  any 
strain.  Tetzel's  auction  of  indulgences  to  sin  awoke  the  terrible 
protest  of  the  Augustinian  friar^^artin  Luther.  Belshazzar's 
feast  and  the  revelry  of  hirlords  ana^  ladies  called  forth  in  the 
same  hour  those  words  j>f^doom,  writcen  by  "  the  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaister  of  the 
wall  of  the  king's  palace ;  and  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the 
hand  that  wrote." 

There  is  no  richer  subject  among  the  treasures  of  the  sacred 
volume  than  this  of  types,  typical  prophecies,  and  typical  events. 
It  is  a  grand  feature  of  the  word  of  God,  that,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  the  connected  thought  and  counsel  of  a  8i7igle  mind, 
though  communicated  to  man  by  many  writers  and  many  speak- 
ers, it  speaks  words,  utters  prophecies,  and  narrates  events,  that, 
from  the  moment  of  their  first  utterance,*  fly  forever  through  the 
world,  seeking  and  finding  repeated  fulfilments.  And  when  the 
familiar  proverb  declares  that  "history  repeats  itself,"  it  does  but 
assert  a  great  principle  of  God's  government,  especially  recog- 
nised in  type  and  prophecy,  that,  like  the  famous  echoes  at  u 
certain  place  in  Italy,  where  a  pistol  shot  reverberates  in  echo 
and  reecho  a  hundred  times,  certain  shapes  and  forms  of  events 
underlie  all  the  chief  prophecies,  and  receive  anV^ever-rcverbera- 
ting;  fulfilment  amid  the  events  of  time  and  historv. 

When  the  people  of  Israel  demanded  a  king  of' their  old  and 
venerable  judge,  Samuel,  "  the  thing  displeased  Samuel  when 
tliey  said,  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us.  And  Sanmel  prayed 
unto  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken  unto 
the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee :  for  they 
liave  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  liave  rejected  me,  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them.     According  Jxix^  11  the  works  which  they 
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have  done  since  the  day  that  I  brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt 
even  unto  this  day,  wherewith  they  have  forsaken  me  and  served 
other  gods  ;  so  do  they  also  unto  thee.  Now,  therefore,  hearken 
unto  their  voice :  howbeit,  yet  protest  solemnly  unto  them,  and 
show  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  them." 
1  Sara.  viii.  6-9. 

Tliere  was  once,  then,  a  theocracy ;  and  in  its  day,  the  people 
rejected  God  from  reigning  over  them.  And  from  that  day  to 
tliis,  stumbling  and  staggering  among  the  dark  mountains  of 
different  political  theories,  each  having  the  same  dark  spot,  the 
depravity  of  man,  and  each  having  the  same  dreadful  flaw,  the 
impossible  problem  of  bridling  the  malevolent  passions  of  a 
sovereign  one  or  a  sovereign  many,  by  moral  restraints,  or 
restraints  of  tlieir  own  imposing  upon  themselves,  the  nations 
have  gone  on,  through  dark  ages  and  through  ages  of  rich  cul- 
ture, in  tlie  small  religious  liglit  of  the  ()ld  Covenant,  and  in  the 
full  religious  light  of  the  New  Covenant,  working  out  the  problem 
wliether  governments  whicli  reject  God  can  stand  the  trial  of  the 
stern  realities  of  sin  and  evil  passion.  And  as  the  experiment 
commenced  in  the  rejection  of  one  theocracy,  so  we  believe  it 
must  conclude  with  the  correction  and  renunciation  by  man  of 
the  sin  of  man  in  the  rejection  of  God  as  his  king — in  a  willing 
return  from  a  weary  wandering  through  an  interminable  forest  of 
human  experiments,  and  human  failures,  and  human  woes,  and 
liuman  follies,  and  human  crimes,  to  another  theocracy,  and  to  a 
willing  subjection  to  divine  authority  in  civil  affairs,  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  great  proldem  from  age  to  age,  What  constitutes 
good  government. 

And  we  submit  it  to  those  readers  of  the  prophecies  who 
<lerivc  their  views  of  prophecy  from  prophecy  itself,  and  their 
views  of  the  chains  of  prophetic  events  from  the  chains  of  pro- 
phetic events  themselves,  of  which  the  links  glitter  so  brightly  in 
the  chronological  prophecies,  whether  every  single  chain  of  such 
prophecies,  and  every  single  sketch  of  any  length  in  Isaiah  or  in 
Micah,  whether  strictly  chronological  or  not,  does  not  end  in 
something  like  a  return   and  repetition   upon   earth  of  the  old 
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Jewish  theocracy,  expanded  from  the  limits  of  a  single  nation  to 
those  of  a  world. 

The  rejection  of  Saul  from  being  king  over  Israel,  and  the 
anointing  of  I)avid  to  that  office,  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  have 
brought  back  the  kingdom  to  God;^ — David  appearing  in  that 
awfully  bright  altitude  in  history,  as  the  most  illustrious  human 
and  royal  type  of  the  Son  of  God — not  the  rival  of  God's 
authority,  but  a  bright  foreshadow,  the  highest,  richest  type  of 
the  true  David,  the  true  beloved,  David's  greater  Son,  who  is, 
and  was,  David's  Lord. 

And  this  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  favor  of  God  under 
David,  moved  the  hostile  powers  of  darkness,  and  Satan  stood 
up  against  Israel  and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel.  And 
when  in  the  light  of  the  source  of  this  temptation,  the  god  of  this 
world,  and  also  in  the  light  of  the  displeasure  of  God  afterwards 
shown,  we  come  to  inquire  what  was  the  sin  of  numbering  Israel, 
(1  Chron.  xxi.,)  we  shall  see  that  it  was  simply  a  provoking  of  a 
reliance  on  itself  instead  of  on  God,  a  turning  from  the  attitude 
of  a  theocracy,  as  manifested  in  David's  fight  with  Goliath,  in 
which  small  and  weak  things  were  made  mighty  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  to  sink  down  to  the  position  of  those  nations  whose 
emblems  were  the  beasts;  a  perversion  of  the  nation  from  a 
theocracy,  whose  motto  was,  "not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord,"  to  a  caricature  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  under  the  robes,  and  under  the  forms, 
and  with  the  name  of  a  kingdom  of  God.  No  other  idea,  it  seems 
to  us,  'will  adequately  explain  David's  confession  that  he  had 
done  very  foolishly,  or  God's  fearful  triple  alternative  offered 
him  as  his  punishment:  " Either  three  years' famine,  or  three 
months  to  be  destroyed  before  thy  foes,  while  that  the  sword  of 
|thine  enemies  overtaketh  thee;  or  else  three  days  the  sword  of 
the  Lord,  even  the  pestilence,  in  the  land,  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  destroying  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel." 

It  was  that  crime  of  perverting  the  nation  from  being  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  being  a  caricature  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  caused  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  stand  between  the  earth 
and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  stretched  over 
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Jerusalem,  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  erring  king,  in  gorgeous  and 
fearful  vision,  in  that  sacred  spot  at  which,  thereafter,  should 
stand  the  altar  of  a  yet  more  distinct*  acknowledgment  of  God. 

We  now  steer  backward  to  primeval  ages,  when  events  were 
simple  and  seminal  in  their  character,  and  the  records  we  have 
of  them  are  marked  by  a  significant  and  simple  brevity.  Among 
typical  events,  with  deep  meaning  for  bodies  politic  in  all  ages, 
is  to  be  classed,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  undertaking 
on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  when  men  were  journeying  from  the 
east,  and  came  thither,  being  hitherto  of  one  language  and  of 
one  speech,  and  resolved  to  build  there  "  a  city  and  a  tower  whose 
top  might  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  so  make  them  a  name,  lest 
they  should  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."     Gen.  xi. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  there  had  been  some  express 
command  of  God  to  the  progeny  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  to  send 
out  colonies,  to  spread  their  wings  over  the  broad  earth,  and  to 
found  different  states  and  nations.  In  contravention  of  this 
divine  precept,  this  building  upon  the  plain  of  Shinar  was  avow- 
edly to  prevent  tiieir  dispersion;  to  provide  a  universal  centre; 
to  procure  for  them  a  world-wide  renown ;  and  to  make  them- 
selves equal  to  what  ideas  they  then  had  of  God;  perhaps  to  pro- 
vide a  place  to  rival  that  eastern  gate  of  Eden,  the  vision  of 
which  still  lingered  in  the  traditions  of  the  race,  where  God's 
cherub  guards  had  kept  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life  with  flaming 
and  many-edged  sword. 

And  on  that  plain  of  Shinar  God  came  down  and  scattered 
them  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  And  they  left  off  to  build 
the  xjity.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  Babylon  !  Strangely  and 
nakedly,  like  the  mountain  pile  with  which  the  Titans  attempted 
to  scale  heaven,  stands  this  deeply  significant  apologue  in  the 
primeval  story. 

There  is  a  certain  deep  connexion  in  the  minds  and  thoughts 
of  men  between  certain  cities  and  certain  great  ideas. 

Rome  means  strength,  might.  She  streams  over  the  ancient 
world  as  strength,  might.  She  beats  down  with  ruthless  iron 
foot,  in  that  dark  post-meridian  of  the  night  of  pagan   times  in 
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which  she  flourished,  every  voice,  whether  that  of  Oato,  of  Mar- 
cellus,  or  of  Brutus,  who  might  have  assumed  to  speak  of  or  to 
think  of  her  deeds  with  the  voice  or  the  thought  of  justice. 
Rome  means  forever  that  might  tramples  all  laws  of  God,  and 
manufactures  its  own  right,  and  that  only  such  right  as  might  can 
make  is  hers. 

Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  God.  It  is  the  name  borne  by  a 
city  on  earth.  It  is  a  name  which  is  but  another  word  for  the 
capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the  name  to  be  hereafter 
borne  by  that  holy  city,  which  shall  come  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven  in  shining  glory,  showing  the  reality  of  the  brightest  of 
all  the  dreams  of  poet  and  of  prophet  concerning  the  golden  age: 
"as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 

Babylon  is  the  enemy  of  Jerusalem:  the  capital  of  the  com- 
bined enemies  of  God.  When  there  are  to  be  caricatures  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  strong  tower  of  the  saints,  it  is  on 
the  plain  of  Shinar  or  of  Dura,  or  on  the  walls  of  Babylon,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  walks  and  boasts  upon  those  walls;  or  in  the 
palaces  of  Babylon,  as  Belshazzar  and  his  lords  and  ladies  revel 
within  those  palaces.  If  Jerusalem  is  threatened,  it  is  by  the 
king  of  Babylon.  If  God's  people  are  called  to  weep  and  welter 
in  the  sorrow  of  captivity,  it  is  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  And 
when  Rome  comes  to  be,  in  the  later  times,  what  Babylon  had 
been  in  the  earlier  times  of  ancient  history,  then  the  Apostle 
Peter,  writing  from  Rome,  mystically  says,  "  the  church  that  is  at 
Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth  you."     1  Peter  v.  13. 

Few  productions  of  recent  times  are  as  suggestive  of  deep  and 
grave  historical  reflections  as  the  letter  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  to- 
Doctor  Pfeift'er,"  published  not  long  ago.  Of  course  it  exhibits  , 
the  strange  ferocity  of  the  Radicals  towards  the  white  people  of  the 
the  South,  for  which  ferocity  there  is  no  other  way  to  account  than 
on  the  principle  that  men  naturally  most  deeply  hate  those  whom 
they  have  most  deeply  injured.  And  in  that  case,  every  mani- 
fest virtue,  every  undeniable  honor,  every  inalienable  right,  of  ' 
those  who  are  hated,  is  a  new  vexation,  a  new  provocation  of 
fresh  rancor,  because  it  is  an  accusing  voice,  rising  in  the  universe 
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of  truth,  to  condemn  not  only  the  ferocity  with  which  men  hate 
their  victims,  but  the  injuries  themselves,  in  whatever  artful 
robes  and  cunning  pretexts  they  may  be  cloaked,  which  have 
caused  the  ferocity. 

We  wish  we  knew  more  than  we  do  of  the  contest  between 
Michael  the  archangel  and  Satan,  about  the  body  of  Moses,  upon 
which  such  a  brief  flash  of  light,  as  if  of  lightning,  is  thrown  in 
Holy  Writ,  It  is  certain  from  the  word  used — 6uUytTo — disputed— 
that  it  was  a  war  of  words  and  not  of  swords,  between  the  holy 
and  the  unholy  archangel.  And  no  doubt  the  fiend,  on  that 
occasion,  employed  intensely  bitter  words,  railing  accusation, 
ingeniously  conceived  misconstruction  and  misinterpretations, 
and  pertinacious  refusals  to  see  the  light,  or  to  understand  things 
fairly,  justly,  or  correctly.  For  if  Satan  had  fairly  understood 
the  reason  of  Michael,  and  of  Michael's  God,  for  hiding  the  body 
of  Moses  from  the  Jews,  and  thus  saving  them  from  idolatry, 
then  Satan's  justification  in  his  own  eyes,  for  hating  Michael, 
and  Michael's  God,  would  have  been  taken  away.  In  all  such 
cases  all  exculpation,  all  defence,  all  well-doing,  all  virtue,  all 
patience,  all  religion,  add  but  fuel  to  the  rage  of  thosB  who  hate 
us;  because  they  take  away  the  poor  apology  which  unjust  mis- 
constructions create  for  that  hatred,  by  setting  their  own"  con- 
sciences, if  they  have  them,  against  themselves.  It  is  an  instruc- 
U/ve  circumstance,  that  in  such  a  "fierce  encounter  of  their  wits" 
as  this-jii^st  have  been,  the  holy  archangel  durst  not  b/ing  a 
railing  accimatkjfi  against  the  arch-fiend,  however  manifest  to  the 
pure  intelligence  were  his  corrupt  and  subtle  evasions,  and  equivo- 
cations, and  perversions.  When  the  temptation  came,  to  reply 
to  all  those  subtle  insinuations  against  heaven,  and  heaven's 
Lord,  and  heaven's  law,  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  then 
thrown  out,  a  thought  from  God  came  into  the  mind  of  the  arch- 
angel that  all  such  things  were  said  in  the  ear  of  God,  infinitely 
more  sensible  to  such  sounds  than  the  still  deep  ether  which  was 
the  ear  of  the  great  Pan ;  that  he,  Michael,  was  not  commissioned 
to  inflict  divine  vengeanc0»upon  fiendish  tongues  ;  that  there  was 
an  arrangement  contained  in  the  deep  complications  of  divine 
providence,  for  the  rebuke  of  such  tongues,,  tp  which  appeal,  with 
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due  submission,  could  not  be  in  vain  for  every  righteous  being 
stung  by  such  a  tongue.  And  so  the  righteous  and  unmalevolent 
archangel  simply  said  to  the  wicked  and  malevolent  archangel : 
*' The  Lord  rebuke  thee. "^ 

We  mean  to  say,  with  Bengel,  and  the  synopsis  of  Sohar,  from 
which  Bengel    quotes,    that   "modesty  is   an  angelic   virtue." 
"The  greater  was  the  victory  at  length  given  to  Michael."     "It 
is  not  permitted  man  ignominiously  to  rail  at  a  race  opposed  to 
him,  that  is,  evil  spirits."     And  of  ourselves,  that  modesty  is  not 
a  proof  th?it  those  who  practise  it  are  under  the  curse  of  God, 
or  a  proof  that  no  reserves  of  justice,  in  the  masses  of  the  treas- 
ured events  of  the   solemn  future,  are  laid  up  for  those  who  de- 
spise it,  and  despise  also  those  who  practise  it.     When  the  author 
of  the  letter  to  Dr.   Pfeiffer  hurls  at  the  heads  of  the  Southern 
people  the  fierce  accusation  that  they  are  "despots,  rebels,  and 
murderers,"  we  shall  endeavor  to  imitate  Michael  and  not  Satan. 
We  shall  let  the  charge  ring  through  the  ether  and  the  ages,  not 
in  any  doubt  that  it  has  already  met  the  ear  of  the  great "  God, 
but  waiting  only  his  good  pleasure  and  his  sovereign  will  as  to 
the  time  when  it  shall  please  him  to  speak  his  answer  to  the 
charge  in  an  intelligible  voice,  as  we  doubt  not  he  is  able  well 
and  easily  to  do,  so  that  it  may  be  definitely  and  distinctly  under- 
stood.    We  cannot  be  wrong  to  borrow  the  meek  mild  words  of 
Michael  the  archangel,  whom  Satan  could  probably  have  beaten 
at  the  game  of  fierce  railing,  and  say  to  the  accusers :   The  Lord 
rehuke  thee  !     Much  other  reply  we  might  make,  and  do  now 
restrain  with  difficulty  at  the  memory  of  such  names  as  Butler,  and 
McNeil,  and  Hunter,  and  the  moral  approval  of  their  deeds  by 
•our   accusers.     But  all  blood  shed  by  man  cries  with  heaven- 
piercing  voice  to  the  ear  of  God,  and  we  content  ourselves  cheer- 
fully with  the  words  of  Michael  the  archangel,  in  their  meanings, 
their  resignations,  and  their  implications :   The  Lord  rebuke 

THEE. 

In  these  ends  of  the  earth  we  had  not  heard  of  the  fame  of 
M.  I).  G.  Pfeifper,  M.  D.,  LL.D.  But  a  single  name  with 
three  capitals  before  it,  one  upon  it,  and  five  following  it,  flames 
upon  us  like  a   comet  or  a  pacha  of  five  tails,  as  the  spiritual 
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confidant,  counsellor,  and  sympathizer  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  He 
is  "  sometiijie  of  the  Grerman  Universities,"  "for  the  last  fifty 
years  and  more  an  inhabitant  of  America." 

Hermann  Olshausen.  is,  or  was,  we  believe,  of  the  University  of 
Erlangen.  Rudolf  Stier  is  chief  pastor  and  Superintendent  of 
Schkeuditz.  Doctor  Augustus  Neander  is,  or  was,  ordinary  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Doctor  Paul  Henry, 
the  author  of  the  masterly  life  of  Calvin,  was  minister  and  Seminary 
Inspector  in  Berlin.  Of  these  Germans  we  did  know  something, 
and  of  a  few  others  also,  who  might  be  named.  But  Doctor 
Pfeiffer  was  "sometime  of  the  Grerman  Universities."  That 
seems  to  mean  that  he  was  of  them  all.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  them  as  a  wild  friend  of  ours  once  took  the  toll-gates  on  a 
turnpike,  on  horseback  in  a  gallop."  But  all  this  was  long  ago. 
He  has  been,  he  says,  "for  the  last  fifty  years  and  more  an 
inhabitant  of  America."  He  "left  his  native  country  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  entire  freedom  of  thought  and  action."  It  is 
well  that  he  went  from  the  German  Universities  to  Pennsylvania 
and  there  chanced  to  become  a  Radical,  or  else  at  last,  even  in 
America,  he  might  perad venture  have  failed,  after  all,  of  that 
entire  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  whose  fame  brought  him 
from  the  fatherland  and  its  universities  to  the  American  shores. 
lie  now  writes  to  the  great  Radical  "with  the  familiarity  of  an- 
cient times"  as  to  "whether  we  are  now  likely  to  approach  any 
nearer  to  the  true  principles  of  liberty  than  our  fathers  did  under 
their  old,  constrained  Constitution."  He  did  not  and  does  not 
like  that  old  Constitution  of  our  fathers.  He  speaks  of  "a  great 
blot  and  heinous  crime"  of  that  old  Constitution  which  he  found 
in  operation  in  this  country  when  he  arrived.  In  his  view  the 
Constitution  was  a  spotted  criminal.  Fifty  years  ago  would 
bring  us  back  to  the  times  of  James  Monroe,  just  about  ten  years- 
after  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the^^jonsequent 
diversion  of  such  a  large  mass  of  the  capital  of  New\^ngland 
from  commerce.  But  two  years  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  would 
bring  us  to  that  splendid  arid  stirring  era  in  the  history  of  one,, 
indeed  many,  of  the  German  States,  at  which  it  seems  difficult 
to  find  any  apology  for  any  one  "of  the  German  Universilies" 
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for  quitting  his  native  land  to  seek  any  where  else  any  real  atid 
becoming  boon  for  himself.  It  was  just  a  few  years  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  that,  feeling  deeply  the  habitual  insult  and  degra- 
dation with  which  Napoleon  the  First  had  treated  his  master,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  still  more,  his  dear  mistress,  the  heart- 
broken Queen  of  Prussia,  and  lifting  himself  to  a  noble  strain  of 
patriotism  which  makes  him  one  of  the  few  European  figures  of 
that  day  whom  we  can  heartily  admire.  Field  Marshal 
Blilcher  appeared  in  the  view  of  those  "of  the  German  universi- 
ties." The  clarion  call  which  he  addressed  to  summon  them  to 
the  field  contained  in  it  everything  which  could  affect  a  noble 
spirit — the  independence  of  their  country,  the  overthrow  of  a 
galling  oppression,  a  fearful  tyranny,  the  redress  of  the  wrongs 
and  insults  of  an  injured  king  and  queen.  Everj?^  thinking 
man  must  have  adqiired  man}''  things  in  the  first  Napoleon.  But 
it  is  from  a  nobler  and  a  purer  stand-point  that  we  admire  Mar- 
shal FoKWAiiD.  We  care  little  for  WelHngton  and  his  British  at 
A\"aterloo.  But  it  is  with  fond  imagination  that  we  follow  old 
Blucher  on  the  day  before  A¥aterloo,  when  he  finds  that  Grouchy 
lias  been  detached  to  keep  him  in- check.  It  is  with  thanks  to 
God  that  we  interpret  the  firm  purpose  of  his  heart  to  give  the 
checking  Frenchman  the  slip,  and  appear  with  his  brave  Prus- 
sians on  the  fated  field.  And  it  is  with  tears  of  admiration  for 
the  grand  old  patriot-hero,  that  we  stand  at  Waterloo  and  behold 
the  first  distant  dust  of  Bulow's  cavalry,  and  learn  that  Blucher 
has  arrived,  and  the  insulter  of  Prussia's  queen,  the  tyrant  of 
Europe,  falls  that  day. 

Just  then  Doctor  Pfeifter,  "of  the  German  universities,"  left 
his  native  country  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  entire  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  I  We  have  often  thought  that  many  of  the 
famous  people  of  the  Mayflower  and  of  Plymouth  Rock  might 
have  done  better  and  acted  more  bravely,  to  have  stayed  in  Eng- 
land and  fought  for  English  liberty  with  Hampden  and  Manches- 
ter, than  to  have  sought  radical  lihertu  to  hate  in  America.  So 
Doctor  Pfeifter  might  peradventure  have  acted  a  better  and  a 
braver  part  to  have  rallied  under  Blucher,  if  he  was  a  Prussian ; 
or  under  whatever  liberating  leader  the   State  produced,  if  he 
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belonged  to  any  other  German  State,  than  to  have  left  hi& 
native  land,  to  become  an  agitator  against  the  venerable  Consti- 
tution of  ours. 

It  is  no  pairt  of  our  purpose  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  in  this  famous  letter  to  Doctor  Pfeiifer,  in  which  he 
claims  "suffrage  by  ballot  to  be  due  to  every  being  within  this 
realm!  (sic)  to  whom  God  has  given  immortality."  The  wise  and 
virtuous  among  the  Northern  people  are  beginning  to  see  into 
these  wild  ravings  of  the  levellers.  They  must  allow  us  to  say, 
that  with  the  example  of  the  course  of  levelling,  and  its  issue,  in 
the  English  revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century,  before  them  ; 
and  with  the  course  which  ]  evelling  ran  in  the  French  revolution 
before  them ;  with  the  remark  of  old  Doctor  Sanmel  Johnson, 
that  ''every  leveller  is  a  scoundrel,"  before  them;  and  with  the 
aid  of  their  own  calm  rellect\ons  as  to  their  oAvn  true  interests,  it 
is  far  more  surprising  to  us  in  the  South  that  their  eyes  have  not 
been  opened  before  to  the  dark  designs  of  the  levellers,  than 
that  they  have  been  now  opened  at  length. 

We  can  spare  room  to  quote  barely  so  much  of  Stevens's  letter 
to  Pfeiffer  as  will  set  before  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
new  levelling  empire  of  universal  suffrage — universal  to  the  most 
lo^v  and  ignorant,  but  not  universal  to  the  educated  white  man — 
Avhich  has  entered  the  conceptions  of  modern  Radicals: 

"  Traverse  her  twenty  thousand  miles  from  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions around  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  up  the  Gulf  Stream  to 
the  bold  shores  of  the  Granite  State,  which,  with  the  islands  of 
the  Gulf,  soon,  I  hope  and  believe,  will  be  added  to  this  mighty 
nation,  to  which  they  naturally  belong;  thence  up  to  where  the 
Esquimaux  roam,  and  where  we  have  lately  employed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mighty  walrus,  on  the  strait  which  no  hostile  foot 
will  ever  attempt  to  tread,  around  to  where  the  herring,  the  cod- 
fish, and  the  whale,  are  seeking  to  find  a  permanent  refuge ;  but 
no  time  which  the  eye  of  man  shall  ever  see  or  his  imagination 
depict,  can  screen  them  from  the  hearty  enterprise  of  this  mighty 
empire — and  you  have  such  a  vast,  impregnable,  and  sea-girt 
domain  as  the  world  never  saw.  If  anything  more  were  want- 
ing, more  iron-clads  than  all  Europe  could  send  to  this  distance 
could  be  brought  into  active  operation  in  any  time  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation.     Then  take  your  route  northward 
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from  the  southern  isthmus,  and  you  cross  every  latitude  necessary 
for  the  production  of  all  the  industrial  products  of  civilisation. 
No  mineral,  no  vegetable,  that  ever  God  created  for  the  wealth, 
comfort,  or  ornament  of  man  would  be  wanted.  Her  southern 
climate,  never  more  to  be  polluted  by  the  unholy  and  infamous 
institution  of  slavery,  bears  upon  every  breeze  the  b,almy  odors 
that  delight  the  senses.  Its  soil  is  filled  with  burning  sapphire, 
its  rivers  run  sands  of  gold,  while  its  more  rugged  parts  bear 
(quartz  equal  to  the  fabled  Ophir,  and  lodes  of  silver. 

"  If  its  more  northern  climate  is  held  in  firm  delight  by  the 
hardy  sons  of  '  Greenland's  icy  mountains,'  its  moss-clad 
granite  will  always  be  protected  by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 
How  much  better  than  the  delicious  isle  over  which  continually 
blow  the  soft  breezes  of  spicy  Ceylon,  where, 

"  Though  every  prospect  pleases, 
Man  alone  is  vile. 

"  The  ingenious  artist  of  the  gods,  when  procured  by  the  mother 
of  Achilles  to  engrave  coast  surveys  and  geographical  delinea- 
tions upon  his  invincible  shield,  never  depicted  a  land  so  glorious 
and  so  variegated  with  ^gold  and  silver  and  every  precious  metaU 
and  so  bewitching  to  the  senses  with  the  odors  of  God's  happiest 
creations.  Its  enchanting  products  grow  in  abundance  on  every 
inch  of  her  variegated  soil,  and  since  the  curse  of  slavery  is 
removed,  if  we  do  the  justice  which  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence proposes  and  we  now  propose,  will  soon  contain  a  greater 
abundance  of  riches  than  either  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa." 

We  are  mistaken,  if  this  is  not  a  reecho  of  the  act  of  the  men 
who  met  on  the  plain  of  Shinaii  more  than  four  thousand  years 
ago  to  "  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  should  reach  unto 
heaven,  and  to  make  them  a  name  lest  they  should  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 

1.  This  "vast,  impregnable,  and  sea-girt  domain,  such  as  tho 
world  never  saw,"  from  which  "more  iron-clads  than  all  Europe 
could  send  to  this  distance,  could  be  brought  into  active  opera- 
tion in  any  time  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  " — would 
be  the  direst  J)ESP0TISM  upon  which  the  eye  of  heaven  has 
looked  down  during  the  flight  of  time.  By  the  terms,  it  is  to  be 
founded  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  ignorant,  the  base,  the  former 
slave,  and  the  malignant  sectionalist.  Let  any  adequate  tempta- 
tion arise  to  place,  for  instance,  rehgion  under  the  ban  of  the 
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voters — let  it  appear  to  be  the  road  to  popular  favor  to  deride 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  insult  all  who  are  able  to  read  them, 
and  to  proscribe,  by  degrading  test-oaths,  all  who  can  intelli- 
gently explain  them — let  only  as  much  liberty  be  taken  in 
interpreting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  that  "vast, 
impregnable,  and  sea-girt  domain,"  on  the  subject  of  the  freedom 
of  religion,  as  has  been  taken  in  interpreting  that  instrument  in 
relation  to  civil  freedom,  in  the  Union  that  now  is — let  the 
•Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  be  only  as  timid  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  liberties  of  the  people,  as  they  have 
recently  shown  themselves  in  defence  of  those  "golden  and  per- 
petual liberties  of  the  civil  law"  which  have  been  esteemed  the 
precious  heritage  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  nations — let  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  "impregnable  and  sea-girt  domain"  be  kept  speak- 
ing "  with  bated  breath,"  intimidated  by  threats  of  impeachment ; 
speaking  the  just  and  noble  convictions  of  his  honest  judgment 
only  when  he  dare;  lialf  resisting  usurpation,  yet  often  forced 
into  a  silent  support  of  it :  let  these  circumstances  concur  with 
the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  directed  into  the  channel  of 
persecution  for  religion,  and  fanned  by  some 'accidental  preju- 
<lices,  artfully  harped  upon  by  such  men  as  Erownlow  and  Hun- 
nicutt,  and  a  religious  persecution  may  yet  be  witnessed  in  this 
"sea-girt  domain"  of  the  levellers,  to  which  those  in  which  John 
the  apostle  was  banished  to  Patmos,  Ignatius  was  thrown  to  the 
"wild  beasts,  Coligny  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  John  Brown 
of  Priesthill  died  for  his  holiness,  and  Joseph  Alleine  w^as  im- 
prisoned for  preaching  the  gospel,  will  be  models  of  mildness. 
The  vast  numbers  of  "iron-clads"  are  intended  to  shut  out  foreign 
help  from  this  "vast,  impregnable,  and  sea-girt  domain."  There 
is  to  be  no  appeal  for  help  to  any  power  below  the  skies  from  any 
interpretation  of  the  statutes  for  religious  liberty  which  an  angry, 
artfully  inflamed,  and  fanatically-led  majority  of  the  ignorant, 
blind,  and  infuriated  rulers,  cherished  by  statute,  and  preferred 
because  they  are  ignorant,  blind,  and  infuriated,  may  choose  to 
impose.  It  is  to  be  settled  that  they  shall  be  their  own  judges 
of  their  own  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     The  Supreme  Court  is  to  avoid  political  questions  ;  and 
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it  is  to  be  understood  to  be  a  .political  question  to  pi'onouncc  any 
interpretation  of  the  statute  for  religious  freedom  unconstitu- 
tional, whicli  extensive  popular  passion,  especially  the  popular 
opinion  of  some  preponderant  Section  of  the  vast  domain,  art- 
fully inflamed  by  demagogues  against  some  other  smaller  section, 


may  have  generally  adoptedj/^  There  is  then  ^bc  a  renewal  of 
the  ten  primitive  Roman  persecution's  in  this  paradise  of  the 
levellers,  this  "vast,  sea-girt  and  impregnable  domain."  There 
is  to  be  no  power  on  earth  to  help  a  Christian  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  prejudices  of  the  breponderant  section  are 
not  pf  as  high  authority  over  a  man's  conscience  as  the  word,  of 
God.  We  firmly  believe  it  to  be  the  iiltention  of  the  levellers 
that  neither  man  noe  Gou  shall  be  able  to  give  help.  This  will 
explain  the  fate  of  the  original  Babel;  of  David's  numbering 
Israel;  of  the  kingdom  of  Belshazzar ;  of  the  domain  of  GregO^i'y 
(Hildebrand;)  and  of  that  of  the  modern  Antichrist,  whoever 
or  whatever  that  may  be.  There  is  the  vision  of  a  man's  hand, 
Avriting  doom  against  such  powers,  "  over  against  the  candlestick, 
on  the  plaistering  of  the  wall."  Some  drops  of  the  vial  of  that 
doom  must  come  upon  the  State  of  Missouri  for  what  has  already 
occurred.  Happy  shall  they  be  upon  whom  no  drops  from  that 
vial  shall  fall ! 

1.  There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that  the  political  morality 
of  this  Paradise  of  the  Levellers  will  conform,  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  to  those  divine  and  immutable  laws  of  God 
and  nature,  which  say,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill."  In  this  "vast,  impregnable,  and  sea-girt 
domain,"  all  will  go  well  as  long  as  it  is  popular  to  think  in  con- 
formity to  the  divine  hiAV  on  these  subjects.  Should  the  divine 
laws  not  be  subjected  to  severe  and  real  trials,  all  may  go  con- 
formable to  them  for  a  century,  or  even  two  centuries  ;  but  in 
the  tangled  web  of  political  events,  suppose  it  should  occur  that 
the  avaricious  lust  of  some  vast  section  (more  than  lialf)  of  the 
sea-girt  domain  should  be  deeply  aroused  against  the  remaining 
and  inferior  section,  concerning  the  proper  interpretation  and 
observance  of  those  two  divine  commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal. "   Suppose  that  the  Southern  sec- 
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tion  of  tlic  sea-girt,  omnipotent  domain  shall  have  become  by  far  the 
most  populous  and  consequently  the  most  militarily  powerful. 
And  suppose  that  the  Northern  section,  in  that  late  day,  shall 
have  fully  adopted  the  maxim,  instinct  with  fearful  retributions, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  shall  have  made  a  god  out 
of  the  majority,  and  have  come  to  hold  and  teach  avowedly  and 
boldly  in  her  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries,  that  there  is  no 
higher  morality  tlian  cxpedi(incy — that  there  Is  no  higher  eye 
regarding  than  the  earthly  highest.;  suppose  the  once  pious, 
populous,  and  prosperous  North,  having  plunged  freely  into  the 
seething  social  cauldron  of  somi-infidel  societies,  projects,  and 
isms,  shall  bo  •  then  Avithering  under  such  a  divine  curse  and 
deterioration  from  hev  former  smiling  prosperity,  as  men  tell  us 
old  Palestine  now  lies  under  from  God  for  the  blood  of  his  Son, 
"  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in."  And  suppose  that, 
mistakin,a;  that  curse  of  God  on  account  of  social  crime,  for  the 
oppression  of  the  government,  the  North-eastern  States,  east  of 
the  Hudson  River,  should  again  produce  the  old  theory  which 
Massachusetts  did  so  boldly  produce  in  1845,  that  the  Union 
could  be  peaceably  dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of  that  consent 
of  the  individual  States  which  constituted  it,  and  which  was 
necessary  to  a  government  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, as  the  best  and  purest  men  had  always  called  our  govern- 
ment. And  suppose,  then,  that  from  that  "  vast,  impregnable, 
and  sea-girt  domain,"  these  Northern  States  should  resolve  to 
withdraw,  rolling  over  upon  eloquent  tongues,  and  with  eloquent 
pens,  the  hallowed  and  ancient  sentiment  :  "  When  in  the  course 
of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  ties  which  have  bound  them  to  another,  a  decent 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  men  requires  them  to  declare  to  the 
world  the  reasons  which  have  impelled  them  to  the  separation." 
and  suppose  that  for  that  act  of  withdrawal  the  residuary  Con- 
gress should  pass  an  act  declaring  that  all  the  property  of  the 
North-eastern  States  should  vest  simply  in  the  people  of  the 
other  States,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  North-eastern 
States  had  no  right,  not  even  that  of  life,  which  the  armies  or  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  "vast,  impregnable,  and  sea-girt  domain" 
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were  bound  to  respect.  Now,  thfe  question  is,  would  these  acts  of 
Oongress  not  be  intended  to  be,  and,  so-far  as  man  could  enforce 
them,  would  they  not  be  in  fact,  a  repeal  ^f  the  moral  law  of 
Ood  which  says  "  Th6u  shalt  not  kill;"  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal"  ? 
Suppose  that  many  thousands  of  millions  of  property  was 
destroyed  or  changed  hands,  and  some  live  hundreds  of  millions 
of  lives  were  lost  ;  would  these  things  be  any  less  or  any  more 
violations  of  the  divine  laws,  "'Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  than -if  the  "  sea-girt  domain"  were  weak  and 
easily  assailable  by  human  poWei' ?        .  ^       .       ' 

And  if  that  "  sea-girt  and  impregnable  domain,"  fortified 
by  the  possession  of  the  West  India  Islands  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  by  the  possession  of  the  shores  of  Russian  America 
in  the  Pacific,  so  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of  any  human 
power,  could  be  as  thoroughly  guarcjed  on  the  Uppeii 
Side  as  it  is  laterally  ;  if  there  could  be  "  iron-clads"  invented 
for  the  navigation  of  the  abysses  of  the  skies,  through  which 
<lescend  the  messengers  and  the  vials  of  God,  so  as  to  make  us 
as  safe  from  them  as  from  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Europe ;  and 
if  we  could  erect  fortifications  and  purchase  island-outposts  to 
protect  us  against  the  descending  God  who  came  down  and 
''twisted  the  lips"  of  the  builders  at  Shinar;  or  if  we  could 
keep  out  of  our  fields  the  angel  with  drawn  sword,  appearing  in 
terrible  vision  over  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  ;  or  if  we  could 
forever  barricade  our  banquet-halls  against  those  terrific  "  fin- 
gers of  aman's  hand-writing  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the 
plaister  of  the  Avail  of  the  king's  palace  ;"  or  if  by  fearful  bulls  of 
interdict  and  excommunication,  we  could  forever  silence  the  bluff, 
unwelcome  tongue  of  every  turbulent  Augustinian  monk,  sound- 
ing upon  the  waiting  ear  of  the  ages,  and  upon  the  meridian 
iiour  of  man's  power  on  earth,  the  sudden,  and  strange,  and 
irrestrainable  voice,  which  shows  that  God  has  unabdicated 
rights  over  the  nations  of  the  earth— then,  and  not  till  then, 
might  some  one  of  the  many  schemes  of  palaces  of  ShinaPi, 
which  from  age  to  age  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  children  of 
men,  become  successful,  and  the  Paradise  of  Earthly  Power  at 
length  appear  undoomed  among  earthly  things. 
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JONES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  G^od  during  the  period  of  Ileve- 
lation.  By  Rev.  Charles  Colcock  Jones,  I).  D.  The  Old 
Testament  Dispensation.  "The  Lord  is  great  in  Zion." — Ps. 
xcix.  2.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  k  Co.,  654,  Broad- 
way.    1807.     Pp.  558.     8vo. 

This  History  of  the  Church  of  God  is  the  fruit  of  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Jones  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  .Church 
Polity  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia.  He  held  this 
office  twice — from  1836  to  1838,  and  again  from  1848  to  1850. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  had  devoted  his  labors,  from  his  entrance 
upon  the  ministry,  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  bondmen  of 
the  South;  that  these  labors  were  prosecuted  by  him  with  his 
/  characteristic  zeal,  ardor,  and  self-saci^ifice,  and  were  crowned 
with  great  success.  It  was  expected  that  by  his  position  in  the 
Seminary,  through  the  students  he  might  assist  in  educating,  he 
would  be  able  still  further  to  advance  this  work  ;  nor  was  this 
expectation  disappointed,  though  he  retained  the  office  but  for 
two  academic  years.  After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  which  he 
spent  in  the  employment  to  which  he  felt  himself  especially 
called,  he  was  reelected  to  the  chair  he  occupied  before,  and  for 
two  years  longer  continued  his  instructions  in  the  Seminalry. 
While  here,  his  dwelling  was  consumed  by  fire ;  the  nmrntKrcripts 
^of  twenty  years  were  burned  up,  and  the  leatur^slie  had  pre- 
pared among  them.  Looking  over  the  rum^of  his  study  after 
the  war,  he  says :  "  I  picked  up  a  part  of  a  volume  of  John 
Howe's  wojks,  compact,  but  charred  to  a  coal,  upon  whose  face 
was  to  bcN^ad  the  title  of  his  sermon  on  '*  The  vanity  of  man  as 
mortal !"  Discouraged  by  this  untoward  event,  and  receiving 
an  appointment  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
and  entered  with  his  characteristic  industry  and  zeal  upon  the 
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discharge  of  the  duties  of.  this  office,  in  which  again  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  He  had  been  previously  elected  as  Agent 
or  Secretary  of  this  Board  for  the  South  and  Southwest,  with 
special  reference  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored  people, 
and  had  attempted  in  some  measure  to  discharge  its  duties. 
Immediately  after  the  fire  which  consumed  his  dwelling,  from 
which  his  family  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  he  made  a  digest 
from  the  notes  of  the  students  of  the  substance  of  the  lectures 
tliB  flames  had  destroyed,  and  this  has  served  as  an  outline  of  the 
work  now  before  us.  The  eminently  practical^  character  of  Dr. 
Jones  had  been  previously  shown  in  "The  Catechism  of  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  and  Practice,"  which  was  prepared  by  him  while 
engaged  in  his  missionary  labors,  which  was  translated  by  Dr." 
Adger  into  the  Armenian  and  Armeno-Turkish,  and  by  the  Rev. 
John  Quarterman  into  the  Chinese,  as  a  book  of  instruction  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  for  the  missions  with  which  they 
were  then  connected.  He  was  one  of  the  most  intensely  laborious 
men  we  have  ever  known.  After  three  years  of  confinement 
and  labour  in  his  office  of  Secretary,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  privacy  of  his  own  home.  "  Here," 
says  he,  "thrown  out  of  active  and  regular  employment  in  the 
ministry,  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  favorite  purpose — the  recov- 
ery of  the  History  of  the  Church,  trusting  that  it  would  please 
God  to  strengthen  me  for- the  effort,  and  render  it  of  some  befiefit 
to  his  people'.  In  executing  this  purpose  I  would  be  furnished 
with  employment,  which  so  many  years  of  activity  rendered 
essential  to  my  happiness.  I  was  also  comforted  with  the  hope 
that  I  would  still  be  usefully  employed  in  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord. 

"  Through  the  kind  providence  of  God,  in  much  weakness,  and 
amid  many  and  sometimes  long  interruptions,  I  have  lived  to 
complete  the  first  volume.  Its  preparation  has  been  a  source  of 
constant  enjoyment.  I  have  had  God's  Holy  Word  always  open 
before  me,  and  have  sought  the  illuminating  and  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  its  inspired  and  heavenly  pages 
might  be  full  of  wondrous  and  instructive  things  to  my  mind  and 
heart.     Aid  has  also  been  sought  from  human  helps — the  best 
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authors  v.ithin  my  reach — that  I  miglit  be  instructed  by  them, 
and  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  divine  word,  wherein  • 
lay  the  history  of  that  Church  for  which  Christ  shed  his  precious 
blood." 

The  object  the  author  had  in  view  and  the  character  of  his 
work  are  thus  explained  in  his  own  words : 

"  To  have  a  Church  history  for  the  famihes  of  the  Lord's 
people, — a  history  Avhicli  parents  and  children  can  use  intelli- 
gently and  profitably, — is  certainly  a  thing  to  be  desired.  Such 
a  history  would  serve  as  a  reference  book  in  the  family. 

"It  would  be  presumption  to  suppose  that  every  fact  in  his- 
tory, every  date  in  chronology,  every  place  in  geography,  every 
doctrine  in  theology,  every  question  in  church  government  and 
discipline,  and  every  difficulty  of  every  kind  could  be  accurately 
and  fmallv  determined  in  such  a  historV.  liumnn  imncrfocfion 
and  weakness  forbid  the  idea.  The  literary  and  theological 
AN'orld  is  much  divided. 

"It  becomes  me  to  advertise  tjie  reader  that  the  work  is  not 
what  is  commonly  called  "A  ]^ible  History,"  nor  is  it  a  con- 
nexion of  sacred  and  profane  history,  nor  is  it  a  history  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Jows,  nor  a  history  of  that  people  ns  a  nation. 
Their  liistory  is  necessarily  given,  but  as  the  visible  Church  of 
God.  Nor  is  it  a  work  on  chronology,  or  prophecy.  It  is 
strictly  what  it  purports  to  be: — a  History  of  the  (jhurch  of*' 
Cod;  and  nothing  is  introduced  but  what  we  have  thought  esseri- 
tialto  the  proper  composition  of  such  a  history."    Pp.  (3,  7. 

The  method  whicli  the  author  has  pursued  differs  from  that 
which  is  ordinarily  found  in  writers  upon  the  history  of  the 
Church.  "Uninspired  writings,"  he  says,  "are  sources  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Church  as  it  exists  and  advances  on  earth.  - 
and  possess  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  such  writings;  but 
they  rise  not  above  a  mere  testimony.  They  cannot,  of  them- 
selves, add  anything  to  the  constitution,  doctrines,  order,  and 
government  of  the  Church.  Their  opinions  and  conclusions  are 
human,  antl'may  lie  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  and  deserving  of 
veneration ;  yet,  to  be  conclusive,  they  must  accord  Avith  the 
standard.  Hence,  we  may  quote  heathen  and  Christian  writers, 
even  the  best  of  ^^he  fathers  ;  but  they  are  Avitnesses  only,  and 
Ave  pass  by  them  for  the  settlement  of  our  faith,  and  'search  the 
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Scriptures.'  Upon  inspired  ground,  and  with  inspired  testimony, 
we  fight  all  our  battles  and  win  all  our  victories  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  God." 

"What  is  the  Church  but  the  creation  of  God?  What  know 
we  of  the  Church  other  than  as  God  has"'revealed  it  to  us?  The 
Scriptures,  then,  are  the  first  and  the  last  book  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Therein  God  has  revealed  his  Church  upon  earth  in  its 
origin,  covenants,  constitution,  doctrines,  ordinances,  members, 
officers,  government,  and  discipline.  No  mortal  of  his  own  wis- 
dom'or  power  dare  attempt  the  furnishing  of  any  one  portion, 
however  insignificant,  of  this  building  of  God.  Aside  from  the 
Scriptures,  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  Begin  our  inquiries  and  our 
controversies  with  what  and  when  we  may,  we  are  forced  to 
ascend  and  drink,  that  we  may  be  satisfied  from  this  true  and 
only  source.  The  writings  of  men,  in  so  far  ji?5  they  contain 
anything  valuable  in  relation  to  the  Church,  do  but  draw  forth 
and  exhibit  that  which  they  have  first  learned  out  of  God's  lively 
oracles.  And  it  follows  undeniably,  that  as  the  Scriptures  are 
the  only  authoritative,  all-sufficient  source  of  the  history  of  the 
Church,  80  they  are  the  all-sufficient.' source  interpreted  in  the 
manner  already  indicated. 

"The  Scriptures  have  not  always  existed  in  their  present  com- 
plete form,  but  have  been  composed  in  separate  and  consecutive 
parts,  and  from  first  to  last  extend  over  a  long  tract  of  time. 
This  fact « docs  not,  however,  at  all  militate  against  their  all- 
sufiiciency.  For,  as  far  as  they  Avere  at  any, time  composed,  so 
far  tl^y  were  an  all-sufficient  source  of  tlie  history  of  tlie 
Church."     Pp.  iii.,  iv. 

Where  jrhould  the  "history  of  the  Chureli "  begin  ?  " Properly 
only  witli  its  first  existence.  It  naturally  descends  the  stream 
from  the  gushing  fountain  to  the  ocean.  1\^  compose  history 
backAvards  is  to  invert  tiie  course  of  nature.  To  begin  history  in 
the  middle,  without  some  truthful  and  well-digested  sketch  of  all 
that  occurred  before,  is  to  labor  without  precision,  and  to  leave 
the  mind  of  the  hearers  in  much  doubt  and  perplexity." 

"History  may  be  Avritten  in  two  modes.  The  first,  which  is 
the  natural  and  only  mode,  is  to  collect  and  chronologically  con- 
nect the  facts  and  events  which  compose  its  matter  ;ind  staple, 
and  then,  by  careful  consideration  and  comparison,  advance  to 
our  conclusions  and  add  to  our  stock  of  wisdom.  This  may  be 
termed  the  inductive  method.     The  second  is:  first,  to  elaborate 
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our  tlieories,  iii)(l  tlien  so  to  collect,  and  arrange,  and  color  our 
facts  and  events,  as  to  unite  them  into  the  support  of  our  theo- 
ries.. It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  our  theories  are  correct;  but 
we  have  taken  a  wrong  method  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  so. 
If  incorrect,  how  pernicious  our  influence  over  our  inconsiderate 
and  trustful  readers  ?  What  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history 
is  too  freffuently  groundless  speculation.  '•'  '■'  "■'  We  are  not 
wanting  in  ecclesiastical  histories  of  tliis  theoretical  and  specu- 
lative cast.  They  reason  out  philosophically,  and  reason  up  to 
facts,  instead  of  originally  searching  out  and  establishing  the 
facts,  and  then  reasoning  from  them.  Such  historians  are  not  of 
much  viiluo  l)cyond  their  discovery  and  accumulntion  of  veritable 
material  foi'  the  use  of  judicious  minds. 

"With  scarcely  a  notable  exception,  our  leading  ecclesiastical 
liistorians,  ancient  and  modern,  begin  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  God  in  the  middle,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed.  AYhere, 
and  at  what  period  ?  At  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  And,  without 
giving  even  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Church  prior  to  that 
event,  they  proceed  to  lay  the  foundations  and  to  build  there- 
upon, chiefly  out  of  the  New  Testament  alone,  uniting  thereto 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  fathers,  and  councils,  and  canons,  and 
usages  without  number.  Nay,  more :  all  prior  to  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  is  sometimes  summarily  disposed  of  as  shadows,  and 
little  else,  no  recognition  being  made  of  the  original  foundation, 
and  constitutions^  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  no  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  that  which,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  was 
real  and  essential  to*  the  very  nature  ;ind  existence  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  necessarilv  abidin<i;,  and  that  which  was  merelv 
typical  and  prophetical,  and  which,  coming  to  fulfilment,  neces- 
sarily passed  away,  yet  leaving  us  in  clear  possession  of  the 
substance,  which  previously  we  held  and  enjoyed  under  the 
shadow.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Lamb  of  Cod 'slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 
llev.  xiii.  8.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  as  real  and  efficacious 
in  operation  before,  as  it  was  after,  his  incarnation  ;  and  his 
spiritual  body,  the  Church,  enfolded  in  this  covenant,  was  called 
out  and  sej)arated  from  the  world,  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  had  as  real  and  as  ori^-anised  an  existence  before  as  after 
that  wonderful  event.  No  new  Church,  distinct  from  the  old, 
was  set  up  by  our  Lord  at  his  coming.  The  child  that  attains 
his  majority  at  the  time  appointed  of  his  father,  and  is  no  longer 
under  tutors  and  governors,  but  is  lord  of  all,  is  not  a  new 
man  alto";ethcr.  lie  is  the  same,  but  advanced  to  higher  dig- 
nity,    and   privileges,    and  powers,    and  enjoyments.      The  sun 
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partially  obscured  in  mist  and  clouds,  yet  giving  light  over  all 
the  earth,  and  emerging  visibly  and  effulgently  into  the  clear 
l)lue  expanse  of  the  heavens,  is  the  same  sun  still.  So  the  Church, 
passing  out  of  the  Old  into  the  New  Dispensation,  is  the  same 
Church  still ;  and  to  suiyier  the  Church  under  the  one  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Church  under  the  other,  is  not  only  an  error,  but 
a  presumptuous  dealing  with  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  We  are 
to  attend  to  the  things  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  iri  the 
prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  the  Church,  as  well  as 
to  the  things  written  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Church  is 
founded  on  the  apostles  and  prophets  both,  'Jesus  Christ  himself 
heing  the  chief  corner-stone.'     Eph.  ii.  19-22. 

"The  student,  consulting  the  historians,  or  sitting  at  the  feet 
'of  professors  who  write  and  lecture  of  the  Church  in  tlie  manner 
now  adverted  to,  if  he  be  a  man  of  reflection,  and  one  that 
searches  into  the  foundation  of  things,  will,  sometimes  at  least, 
feel  himself  unsettled  in  respect  to  the  truth  tor  falsehood  of  many 
^iportant  facts  and  principles;  and,  whenMrT^fter-life,  with 
iieavy  responsibilities  resting  upon  him,  he  i^-'^brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  conflicting  dogmas  of  contending  sects,  not  having 
heen  thoroughly  instructed  and  grounded  in  the  truth,  he  is  liable 
to  be  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine;  and  finally,  per- 
haps, in  order  that  he  may  find  some  rest,  takes  refuge  in  an 
•authority  impudently  usurped  and  blasphemously  asserted  and 
exercised,  and  not  in  convictions  the  result  of  patient  and  thorough 
inquiries  after  truth."     Pp.  v.-vii. 

The  divisions  Avliich  are  usually  adopted  in  Church  history.  Dr. 
Jones  acknowledges  to  be  convenient,  a  help  to  composition,  and 
a  help  to  memory.  JUit  as  they  do  not  suit  his  design,  he  adopts 
•a  three-fold  division  natural  to  his  plan — the  first  extending  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  after  the  fall  to  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham— a  period  in  which  the  Church  existed  without  any  clearly 
revealed  and  defined  external  organisation ;  the  second  from  the 
I'all  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord — a  period  in  which 
the  Church  had  a  visible  and  organised  form  ;  the  third  from  the 
•coming  of  our  Lord  to  the  close  of  the  New  Testament — a  period 
when  the  Church  in  her  visibility  and  unity  passed  out  of  all 
types  and  shadows  into  the  substance,  and  assumed  her  final  and. 
perfect  state.  A  more  general  division  would  cover,  the  first,  the 
inspired  and  authoritative  part  of  Church  history  ;  the  second, 
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the  uninspired  part  of  Church  history  from  the  close  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  till  the  present  time.  The  first  is  inconceivably 
the  most  important  of  the  two ;  possessing  a  true  knowledge  of 
which,  we  are  enabled  to  navigate  safely  that  sea  of  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  second  part,  which  has  been  facetiously  called  by 
one  of  our  English  historians.  Dr.  Jortin,  "  a  sea  without  a  bot- 
tom or  a  shore."  He  confines  himself  to  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  viz.,  the  Scriptural  period.  And  the  history  he  has 
written  is  not  a  l)arc  and  rapid  narrative  of  the  events  which 
have  occurred,  but  in  connexion  with  the  statement  of  the  time 
and  circumstances  in'  which  any  doctrine,  rite,  or  office  of  the 
Church  is  first  announced,  he  brings  forward,  once  for  all,  the 
entire  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  on  "Cwq  point,  whether  found 
in  the  earliest  or  latest  books.  In  this  manner,  far  away  in  the 
depths  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church,  serious  and  long- 
established  errors  and  exhausting  controversies  are  mot  and 
settled  with  a  few  but  effective  blows  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
Thus  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  the  fact  that  God  brought  hci' 
unto  the  man  that  they  might  be  "one  flesh,"  leads  him  to  dis-  ■ 
cuss  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  lays  the  foundation  for 
:ill  societies  and  governments  ;  the  nriure  of  the  union,  the  laws 
re<2:ulatinGi;  it,  and  to  show  that  it  is  no  sacrament  of  the  Church. 
The  paradisaical  state  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  co vena]*, 
of  works,  its  conditions,  seals,  and  sanctions,  and  the  conse- 
([uences  of  its  violation.  Tlie  scvcntli  day's  rest  brings  up  the 
institution,  perpetuity,"»change,  and  design  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
work  of  the  tempter  suggests  the  existence  and  agency  of  other 
accountable  beings  than  man,  the  trial  :uid  fall  of  the  angels, 
and  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  them.  With  the  narrative 
of  the  fall  is  considered  its  consequences,  and  the  salvation  there- 
upon provided,  the  common  origin  of  the  human  race,  notwith- 
standing the  varieties  found  in  the  family  of  man,  and  the  origin 
and  significancy  of  sacrifices.  There  follows  this  a  discussion 
respecting  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  parties  to  it,  its  promises, 
the  analogies  and  difterences  between  it  and  the  covenant  of" 
works.  He  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  sacrifices  of 
Abel  and  Cain  was  not  so  much  in   the  sacrifices  themselves,  as 
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in  the  state  of  heart  with  which  they  were  offered.  He  discusses 
the  rise  of  polygamy,  andi^considers  that  the  text  Leviticus  xviii. 
18,  refers  to  it  in  the  wayy  of  regulation  in  the  particular  there 
mentioned.  He  thinks  that  the  names  occurring  in  the  ante- 
diluvian genealogies  are  not  always  those  of  the  first-born  son, 
l)ut  of  those  who  Avere  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  whom  these  genealogies,  the  existence  of  sacri- 
fices, and  Enoch  in  his  prophecies  proclaimed.  He  brings  forth 
the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connexion  with 
Gen.  V.  3,  sums  up  the  knowledge  of  God,  man,  the  angels,  the 
future  state,  the  Church,  and  the  world,  which  Noah,  the 
preacher,  of  righteousness  and  a  prophet,  proclaimed  before  the 
flood,  and  transmitted  to  postdiluvian  generations.  The  miracle 
of  the  flood ;  the  prohibition  of  blood  still  binding  ;  the  law  of 
nmrder  covering  as  it  does  in  its  principle  the  whole  ground  of 
civil  government;  the  confusion  of  the  original  language  and  the 
gift  of  new  ones  ;  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  Noah  and  his 
sons  may  have  brouglit  more  than  one  tongue  from  the  old  world ; 
the  rise  of  pagan  idolatr}'',  the  offspring  of  depravity,  in  the 
life-time  of  Serug,  200  years  after  the  flood,  are  distinctly  set 
forth.  He  places  the  patriarch  Job,  who  is  not  registered  in  the 
line  of  spiritual  descent,  Gen.  xi.  10-2G,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
Abraham,  and  considers  liim  the  autlior  of  the  book  which  describes 
his  life  and  is  a  rich  depository  of  patriarclial  religion.  He 
sums  up  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  book,  which  are  none  other 
than  those  pervading  the  whole  Scriptures,  touching  God,  the 
angels,  man,  and  the  plan  of  salvation.  He  expresses  it  as  no 
improbable  opinion  that  revelations  of  God,  the  history  of  the 
creation  and  fall,  of  the  flood,  the  repeopling  of  the  earth,  the 
lines  of  spiritual  descent,  and  the  promise,  were  already  a  matter 
of  record.  Job  asserts  the  existence  of  the  art  of  writing,  and 
speaks  of  the.  law  of  God  as  something  known  and  fixed.  Moses,. 
too,  decided  causes  according  to  ''the  statutes  of  God  and  his 
laws,"  before  the  publication  of  the  ten  commandments  from 
Sinai. 

At  the  call  of  Abraham,  who  was   born  A.    M.   2008,  almost 
precisely  midway  between  the  Creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ, 
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a  chaijge  takes,  place  in  the  organisation  of  the  Church.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  it  was  "a  visible  body,  enjoying  her  Sabbaths,  her 
sacrifices,  the  ministry  of  the  word  through  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  preachers  of  righteousness  ;  confined  to  no  particular  tribe 
or  nation."  Yet  what  was  its  original  constitution  as  to  its 
membership,  in  what  manner  its  ofiicers  were  called  and  set 
apart,  how  government  was  administered,  by  what  rite  its  mem- 
bers were  admitted,  hoAv  public  worship  was  conducted,  and 
whether  the  word  of  God  was  written  or  unwritten,  can  never  be 
known.  Now,  however,  she  becomes  perfectly  distinct  in  her 
visibility,  progress,  and  development.  It  is  now  the  will  of  God 
that  the  Church  should  be  restricted  for  a  season  to  one  people — 
to  Abraham  namely  and  his  descendants  in  tlie  line  of  Isaac,  the 
son  of  promise.  It  is  now,  and  in  Job  xxxi.  13-15,  xix.  15, 
tliat  we  first  meet  in  the  history  of  the  Church  witli  tlie  owner- 
ship of  man  by  his  fellow-man.  Dr.  Jones  takes  occasion  to 
point  out  the  various  teachings  of  Scripture  respecting  slavery, 
viz.,  that  it  arose  from  conquest,  by  purchase,  by  the  voluntary 
transfer  by  the  poor  man  of  himself  to  another  in  payment  of 
debt,  and  by  inheritance ;  that  the  ownership  had  respect  to  the 
^service  of  the  slave  ;  that  yet  he  was  to  be  respected  and  treated 
as  a  man,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  compatible  with  his 
station  ;  that  the  tenure  was  temporary  if  the  slave  Avas  of 
Hebrew  origin,  unless  he.  preferred  otherwise,  but  permanent  if 
tlie  slaves  were  of  foreign  origin ;  that  since  the  days  of  Job, 
the  Churcli  of  (Jod  has  had  connexion  with  this  institution,  and 
that  it  is  sanctioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  ISlew ;  and 
that  masters  and  servants  were  admitted  to  full  and  lasting  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  in  all  ages  ;  and  that  though,  as  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  civil  government  ordained  of  God,  it  is  not  as 
desirable  as  some  others,  while  it  exists,  it  must  be  honored  and 
supported  by  all  who  live  under  it.  "  The  chief  concern  of  the 
Church  is  w^ith  the  rchgious,  and  not  the  civil  condition  of  men. 
'Fear  God,  honor  the  king,'  1  Pet.  ii.  IT,  is  the  command  of  the 
Apostle.  The  command  of  our  Lord,  whom  he  follows,  is,  'Een- 
der  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  which  are  God's,'  Matt.  xxii.  21.     And   the   instance  is 
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yet  to  be  adduced  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  wherein  the  Church 
has  arrayed  herself  in  hostile  attitude  against  any  form  of  civil 
government  whatever,  as  a  form  of  civil  government.  She  ha& 
never  received  any  command  of  God,  neither  has  she  been  self- 
moved  by  either  her  own  wisdom  or  philosophy  at  any  time,  so. 
to  do.  She  founds  religion,  not  empires.  She  dethrones  ini- 
quity, not  kings.  She  comes  not  with  observation  to  establish 
lier  dominion  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  she  comes  in  meekness 
and  in  love,  and  with  the  unseen  and  irresistible  leaven  of  grace  : 
and  thus  she  leavens  and  purifies  the  corrupt  masses  of  mankind, 
and  the  fruit  is  righteousness  and  peace.  '  Jesus  answered,  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  "     John  xviii.  36. 

Whatever  be  the  changes  of  human  opinion,  these  are  posi- 
tions, we  are  persuaded,  which  cannot  be  overthrown.  If  there 
ever  has  been  a  true  friend  of  the  black  man  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Jones  was  that  friend.  If  it  is  possible  in  these  days  for  a 
man  to  contemplate  this  entire  subject  with  candor,  we  commend 
to  him  this  argument  of  Dr.  Jones,  drawn,  as  it  is,  wholly  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  he  may  ponder  it,  and  decide  whether  the 
domestic  slavery  of  the  South,  which  no  longer  exists,  was 
defensible  or  not.  Many  is  the  poor,  wretched,  starving  negro, 
who  is  mourning  over  the  paradise  he  once  enjoyed,  when  his 
bread  was  sure,  his  health  and  comfort  cared  for,  and  his  daily 
labors  cheerfully  performed.  Those  who  have  so  suddenly 
changed  his  relative  position,  have  assumed  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility, the  breadth  and  length  of  which  they  have  never  realised. 
They  have  displaced  from  power  the  intelligent  population  of  the 
South,  which,  from  Washington  down,  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  glory  of  our  land,  and  have  moved  a  second  Africa  up  to 
the  confines  of  their  own  abodes,  that  its  semi-barbaric  chiefs 
may  take  the  place  of  Washington,  Jefterson,  Calhoun,  and  Clay, 
in  the  affairs  and  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  picture  of  Abraham  engaged  in  war  leads  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  justifiableness  of  war,  offensive,  defensive,  and  judi- 
cial ;  his  interview  with  Melchizedek,  to  the  institution  of  a  priest- 
hood and  its  relation  to  Christ.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  as  to- 
its  parties,  conditions,  rewards,  penalties,  and  seal,  is  discussed. 
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at  length  ;  the  identity  of  the  Church  in  both  dispensations  as 
built  upon  it  is  shown,  and  its  permanency  maintained.  The 
subjects  of  the  covenant  were  believers  and  their  infant  oifspring 
then,  as  is  now  the  arrangement  in  the  New  Testament  Church. 
Infant  baptism  is  maintained  as  consequent  upon  infant  circum- 
cision, and  the  objections  against  infant  membership  are  con- 
sidered and  fairly  met.  The  baptism  of  John,  and  that  admin- 
tered  by  Christ's  disciples  during  his  ministry,  are  explained  as 
being  preparatory  and  introductory'-  to  the  full  revelation  of 
Christ,  and  not  the  baptism  instituted  by  our  Lord.  The  apos- 
tles who  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  its  institution  were  never 
baptized  with  this  baptism,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  though 
authorised  to  administer  this  rite  afterwards  to  others.  The 
choice  of  Jacob  over  Esau  gives  rise  to  a  discussion  respect- 
ing the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation.  "Election," 
he  says,  ''runs  through  the  entire  Bible.  All  prophecy 
is  of  God's  foreordination ;  to  reject  foreordination  is  to 
reject  prophecy.  The  thousands  and  millions  of  agents  con- 
cerned in  bringing  about  predicted  events  were  from  eternity 
elected  to  their  several  necessary  parts,  constituting  a  vast  and 
infinitely  minute  network  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  world  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  each  individual  agent  acting  and  being  acted 
upon  by  others,  and  contributing  an  appointed  portion,  till  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  the  counsel  of  God  is  perfected. 

"Take,  for  example,  the  prediction  of  'the  seed  of  the  woman " 
to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Of  the  seventy-five  progenitors 
recorded  in  Luke's  genealogy  of  him,  a  line  of  succession  of  four 
thousand  years,  every  one  came  into  that  line  l)y  the  election  of 
God.  Of  the  forty-one  in  Matthew's  genealogy,  every  one  came 
into  it  by  the  election  of  God,  that  election  making  two  lines — 
one  the  natural,  the  other  the  legal.  The  hand  of  a  sovereign 
God  appears  at  every  step.  Seth  is  chosen  in  preference  to  all 
Adam's  other  sons.  Sliem,  in  preference  to  Ilam  and  Japheth: 
a  portion  of  Shem's  posterity,  in  preference  to  all  his  othei'  pos- 
terity, and  to  the  posterity  of  Ham  and  Japheth;  Abraham,  in 
preference  to  his'brothers  Nahor  and  Haran ;  Isaac,  to  Ishmael ; 
Jacob,  to  Esau;  Judali,  to  Simeon;  David,  to  his  seven  brothers ; 
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Solomon,  to  all  the  other  sons  of  David,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
^Then,  behold  how  the  choice  runs  on  in  the  maternal  line.  Why 
should  Messiah  come  of  Sarah,  when  he  might  have  come  of 
•another?  ,  Why  of  Rebecca?  Why  of  Leah?  of  Tamar?  of 
Kuth,  the  Moabitess  ?  of  Bathsheba  ?  of  Mary  of  Nazareth  ? 
And  then  mark  the  foreordination  and  election  of  God  in  innu- 
merable particulars  concerning  him.  He  made  choice  of  the 
time  when,  and  the  town  where  he  should  be  born,  the  city  he 
should  be  brought  up  in,  the  work  he  should  do,  the  treatment  - 
he  should  receive — elected  the  very  man  Avho -should  betray  him, 
the  kind  of  death  he  should  die,  and  the  very  people  who  should 
inflict  it  upon,  him — wrote  the  very  words  they  should  speak  at 
his  cross,  described  the  very  wounds  given  him,  (and  none  others,) 
the  parting  of  his  garments,  his  own  bitter  cries,  the  rich  man 
who  should  burv  him,  and  the  time  he  should  lie  in  the  grave." 

"The  time  of  the  sojourning  of  the  Church  in  Canaan  and  in 
Egypt  was  430  years,"   [Kurtz  makes  it  430  years  in  Egypt 
itself,]  "215  of  Avliich  was  in  Canaan  and  215  in  Egypt."     As  a 
basis  for  the  multiplication  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  Dr.  Jones  naen- 
tions  as  "the  mustard  seed  from  which  the  great  tree  sprung," 
first,  the  family  of  Leah,  thirty-three  individuals.,  throwing  out 
Er  and  Onan,  who  died  in  Canaan,  and  counting  the  patriarch 
Jacob  and  his  wife,  and  Dinah,  his  daughter;  second,  Zilpah's 
family,  sixteen  in  number,  counting  his  daughter  Serali;  Rachel's 
family,  all  sons,  fourteen  ;  third,  Bilhah's  family,  all  sons,  seven — 
making -a  total  of  seventy  persons.     The  martyr  Stephen,  Acts 
vii.  14,  adds  five  to  this  number — probably  counting  five  male 
children   born   in   Egypt   about   the  time  of  the  arrival.     This 
number  would  be  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  his  sons' 
wives,  and  the  wives  of  his  sons'  nons  and  his  sons'  daughters. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  the  Shechemites,  conquered  and  incor- 
])orated  with  the  Israelites,  and  all  the  servants  attached  to  their 
households,  amounting  to  many  hundreds,  and  perhaps  falhng 
little  short  of  a  thousand.     [Kurtz  says  "possibly  thousands."] 
Dr.  Jones  supposed  the  Israelites  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of 
freedpm  in  Egypt  for  one  hundred  years,  and  to  have  been  in 
bondage  for  one  hundred  and  fift^i.     At.  the  time  of  their 
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exode  the  fighting  hien  were  600,000,  and  the  whole  number,, 
including  proselytes  and  servants,  about  3,000,000,  the  popula- 
tion of  our  own  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.  "The  calculations  made  by  learned  men,'" 
says  he,  "of  the  possibility  of  so  large  an  increase  from  so  small 
a  beginning,  are  curious,  and  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  pious  mind;  for  the  astonishing  increase,  while 
wholly  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  was  nevertheless  a  mani- 
festation of  the  special  intervention  and  blessing  of  God.  '  This 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes/"  The 
miraculous  deliverance  leads  him  to  discuss  the  subject  of  mira- 
cles and  prophecy.  Miracles  were  either  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  truth,  or  like  the  Flood,  were  miracles  of  judgment,  or  like 
the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea,  miracles  of  mercy  and  deliverance. 
Their  succession  was  not  continuous,  but  broken  by  intervals  of 
time.  Little  is  seen  of  them  between  the  days  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  and  the  captivity.  There  were  more  between  the  restora- 
tion and  the  coming  of  Christ.  "The  signs  of  a  true  miracle 
are,"  he  says,  "that  it  be  such  an  act  or  work  as  none  but  God 
can  perform;  that  it  be  performed  in  attestation  of  some  one  or 
more  truths  emanating  from  God  and  worthy  of  God;  that  it  be- 
plain,  intelligible,  open  to  observation,  and  performed  for  benevo- 
lent ends.  These  signs  do  not  meet  in  spurious  miracles.  Since 
miracles  have  ceased  in  the  Church,  no  more  to  be  revived,  to 
pretend  to  work  them  is  a  mark  of  apostacy." 

Though  miracles  and  prophecy  have  ceased,  their  evidence 
grows  stronger  and  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time.  "Time  is. 
not  a  universal  destroyer.  lie  is  a  votary  of  truth.  His  busy 
hands  are  ever  employed  in  adding  to  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  pillars  which  support  the  precious  word  of  God."  Pp. 
284,  28G.    . 

In  connection  with  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  its  fulfilment 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  brought  to  view,  the  consecration  of  the 
first  born  also,  and  the  substitution  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the 
first  born  of  all  the  tribes.  The  pillar  and  cloud  of  fire  leads 
him  to  consider  the  theophany  of  "the  angel  Jehovah,"  "the 
angel  of  the  covenant."     The  giving  of  the  law  leads  to  its  con-^ 
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sideration  under  the  heads  of,  first;  the  ecclesiastical  law,  ivith  its 
divisions,  the  moral,  the  ceremonial,  the  constitutional,  and  the 
disciplinary  law  ;  and  second,  the  civil  law.  The  ceremonial  law 
he  shows  " holds  in  its  bosom  the  gospel."  The  constitutional 
has  respect  to  the  organisation  and  order  of  the  Church:  the 
officers,  members,  places,  times,  seasons,  and  modes  of  worship. 
In  the  civil  government  God  was  absolute  King,  consulted  ofttimes 
by  Urim  and  Thummim.  There  were  officers  extraordinary,  as 
Moses,  Joshua,  the  judges,  Samuel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Zerub- 
babel;  or  ordinary,  as  the  elders,  (all  whose  functions  are  not 
definitely  understood,)  and  the  great  representative  council  of 
the  seventy.  "The  minister  of  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  cases,  beyond  inquiring  through  the  high  priest  for  the 
supreme  judge  or  judges  whenever  it  should  be  necessary  to 
do  so." 

Chapter  XXII.  treats  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
bouses  of  worship,  and  the  provisions  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry. 

Chapter  XIII.  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  mission  of  Moses : 
inquiring  what  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  with  the  people  of 
God  as  a  Church,  and  what  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  with  the 
people  of  God  as'  a  State  ;  and  then  what  he  added  either  to  the 
Church  or  the  State.     In  speaking  of  this  dispensation,  he  says: 

"  The  dispensation  of  Moses  is  not,  therefore,  a  legal  dispen- 
sation in  any  such  sense  as  to  propound  a  method  of  justifica- 
tion different  from  that  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  nor 
is  it  in  any  sense  opposed  to  the  gospel.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
but  a  continuation  and  further  revelation  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  embosoms  the  gospel. 

"  When  the  law  of  Moses  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture  as 
'  unprofitable,'  '  a  yoke,'  and  '  to  wax  old  and  pass  away,'  refer- 
ence is  had  directly  to  so  much  of  it,  and  to  that  part  only, 
which  was  '  but  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  not  the 
good  things  themselves;'  and  could  not,  in  its  sacrifices  and  ser- 
vices, which  were  onerous,  take  away  sin.  The  Lord  never  had 
any  such  design  in  its  institution.  It  was  profitable,  in  the  high- 
tiat  degree,  for  the  times  then  present.  It  taught  countless 
multitudes  of  lost  sinners  the  way  to  heaven,  who  are  now  at 
rest  in  that  glorious  abode,  with  Abraham,  Issac,  and  Jacob,  and 
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all  the  prophets  of  God.  And  lo  I  what  a  hst  of  the  greatest 
worthies  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  attesting  the 
greatnesg~9i'  its  power  and  the  riches  of  its  grace !  If  such  was 
the  power  of  the  grace  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shining 
through  shadows,  what  shall  be  the  efliect  of  his  unobstructed 
effulgence  ?  If  such  was  the  effect  of  the  '  hearing  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,'  what  shall  be  the  effect  of  the  hearing  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  ?" 

Dr.  Jones  maintains  that  notwithstanding  the  seemingly  rigor- 
ous laws  of   the  Mosaic  code,  liberty  of   conscience  was  still 
enjoyed  in  that  ancient  commonwealth.     It  was  indeed  the  case 
that  "  law  and  religion  leaned  upon   each  other.     The  people's 
king  was  their  God,  and  their  God  was  their  king.     Hence  every 
act  upon  their  part  which  tended  directly  or  indirectly  to  dethrone 
their    king   or  deny  their  God,  (which  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,)  w^as  a  crime  in  law."     "What,  then,  was  that   liberty  of 
conscience?     1.  A  native  born  citizen  might"  (if  he  offered  no 
open  opposition  to  the  specific  law  of  the  land,  wo  suppose,) 
"renounce  the  f\iith  of  the  commonwealth,  become  Hmcircum- 
cised,'  embrace  idolatry,  cease  to  observe  the  Sabbath  religiously, 
and  neglect  to  frequent  the  temple.     He  might  train  his  family 
in  the  same  way,  and  stay  in  the  country,  or  move  out  of  it.  No 
one  would  molest  his  person,  or  property,  or  family,  or  dispossess 
him  of  any  civil  right  or  protection  of  law  whatever,  as  a  citizen, 
except  that  he  w^ould  necessarily  be  excommunicated  from  the 
Church.     2.  A   stranger,  or   a  foreigner,  might  move  into  the 
commonwealth,  and  live  and  die  there  as  an  idolater,  so  long  as 
he  abstained  from  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  and  from  such  sins  as 
have  been  referred  to.     He  would  be  recognised  in  Israel,  and  be 
treated  and  protected  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  stranger ;  for  the 
laws  made  provision  for  such.     He  might  marry  and  give  in  mar- 
riage, buy  and  sell,  hold  property,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  go 
and  come,  frequent  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  temple,  and 
avail  himself  of  instruction  in  the  true  religion  laid  open  to  him. 
All  these  things,  in  common  with  all  other  citizens,  he  might  do 
or  not  do,  according  to  his  pleasure.     In  the  settlement  of  his 
faith  he  was  left  to  his  own  conscience.     He  came  into  the  com- 
monwealth, knowing  its  constitution   and  laws,  of  his  own  free 
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will.  That  free  will  might  take  him  out  again,  and  none  would 
hinder.  He  could  neither  expect  nor  justly  desire  that  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  come  to  dwell,  and  who  secured  him 
in  many  and  great  blessings  and  privileges,  should,  upon  his  own 
motion,  or  that  of  a  thousand  like  him,  set  aside  a  sacredly 
believed,  ordained,  and  cherished  constitution,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  own  faith  and  practice,  directly  antagonistic  to  and 
destructive  of  that  constitution,  and  of  course  subversive  of  pub- 
lic peace  and  order.  It  is  a  right  inherent  in  all  commonwealths 
to  uphold  their  own  constitution  and  laws,  and  to  protect  them- 
.selves  from  whatever  they  deem  injurious  and  destructive. 

"Th^re  was,  then,  let  it  be  said,  no  persecution  for  conscience' 
sake  ordained  in  or  practised  under  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 
What  is  persecution?  It  is  an  assault  by  force  upon  the  lives, 
persons,  property,  or  just  rights  and  privileges  of  men,  on  account 
of  tlieir  religious  belief,  with  the  intent  Zf  compelling  them  to 
renounce  that  belief,  and  acknowledge  a/other,  or  flee  the  coun- 
try. Persecution  diff"ers  from  prohibi/ion  or  restraint.  Men 
may  be  prohibited  or  restrained  in  th^propagation  and  practice 
of  religious  tenets  contrary  to  the  general  faith,  and  the  laws 
founded  on  it,  and  yet  be  entirely  protected  in  person  and 
property,  and  in  all  rights  and  privileges  common  to  all  citizens. 
If  they  cannot  submit  to  the  prohibition,  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  either  to  endure  it,  or  remove  ou^  of  the  country. 
The  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  say  to  them,  "We  have  our 
constitution  and  laws ;  we  do  not  compel  you  to  adopt  them — to 
believe  as  we  believe.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  faith  ; 
that  is  your  own  affair.  We  only  say  you  cannot  practise  it  in 
our  territories ;  we  consider  it  injurious  to  the  State,  and  a 
crime  against  our  peace  and  order.  Stay  if  you  will,  and  retain 
your  faith,  but  practise  it  you  cannot."  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  among  the  Israelites.  The  constitution  and  laws  given 
them  of  God,  were  defensive  and  preservative;  not  offensive  and 
destructive.  As  King  in  Zion  our  Lord  never  propagated  religion 
by  force.  There  were  no  inquisitions,  no  tortures,  no  dungeons 
in  Palestine.  He  repudiated  fire  and  sword  as  well  before  as 
after  his  coming,  Luke  ix.  52-56 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  51-54.  His 
kingdom  never  was  of  this  world,  and  therefore  he  never  in  any 
age  sent  out  his  servants  to  destroy  heretics,  or  to  conquer  coun- 
tries for  him ;  nor  did  he  allow  them  to  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  do  so,  John  xviii.  33-38.     The  Israelites  in  all  their  history 
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were  never  a  persecuting  people.  When  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  foreign  countries,  thej  demeaned  themselves  as  good 
citizens,  and  only  asked  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
If  it  was  denied  them,  they  removed;  if  they  were  subjected  to 
persecution,  they  endured  it.  Although  opposed  to  idolatry  and 
never  practising  it,  (that  is,  the  true  Israelites,)  or  its  attendant 
abominations,  and  consequently  hated  by  the  heathen  as  an 
unsocial,  morose,  and  sanctimonious  sect,  they  obtained,  with 
little  interruption,  liberty  in  all  the  heathen  countries  where 
they  sojourned,  to  exercise  their  religion  and  observe  their  own 
peculiar  customs — a  liberty  allowed  them  by  all  the  heathen 
nations  that  ruled  over  them  in  their  own  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  for  a  brief  period  of  his  reign 
in  Syria.  Their  superior  intelligence,  probity,  and  virtue,  com- 
mended them  to  their  heathen  rulers.  The  wars  of  extern^ination 
carried  on  by  the  Israelites  against  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
were  not  religious  wars,  but  wars  of  divine  judgment,  of  which 
they  were  the  appointed  executors."  , 

We  had  intended  to  quote  what  he  has  said  on  ordination,  in 
connexion  with  the  ordination  of  Joshua,  .on  pp.  392—394 ;  to 
have  referred  to  what  he  has  said  of  the  Samaritans ;  to  what  he 
has  presented  respecting  the  so-called  "lost  tribes"  of  Israel, 
which  he  maintains  were  not  lost  in  the  captivity  but  returned 
in  due  proportion  with  the  rest  and  became  incorporated  with 
the  remainder  of  the  nation.  "The  whole  earth  has  been  trav- 
elled over,"  he  says,  "and  searched,  and  they  have  not  been 
found  yet,  and  never  will  be,  since  they  never  were  lost." 

We  had  intended  also  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  narrative  style 
in  the  strictly  historical  parts  of  the  work,  which  is  simple,  rapid, 
and  direct,  skilfully,  yet  with  becoming  brevity,  relating  the  his- 
torical facts  in  their  natural  order,  which  are  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  sacred  volume. 

The  extracts  we  have  made  from  this  book,  and  the  resum6  of 
topics  thus  far  given,  sufficiently  declare  the  object  and  plan  of 
the  writer.  It  was,  as  he  said  at  the  commencement,  to  prepare 
a  Church  History  for  the  families  of  the  Lord's  people.  And  he 
has  done  it  ably  and  well.  It  is  a  system  of  theology,  a  discus- 
sion, not  exhaustive,  yet  sufficient,  of  many  points  connected 
with  the  well-being  and  interests  of  communities  and  states,  and 
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a  history,  at  the  same  time,  ofth^^hurch  of  God  from  Adam  to 
Christ  drawn  from  the  wells  of  inspiration.  Profane  sources  of 
knowledge,  though  not  unknown  to  the  author,  are  passed  hy. 
The  speculations  of  ingenious  and  learned  men  are  accounted  of 
inferior  worth.  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  nought  in 
them.  The  book  is  intensely  scriptural,  and  its  positions  are 
fortified  by  continual  reference  to  the  divine  volume,  as  the  mul- 
tiplied proof-texts  show.  Few  ministers  of  our  acquaintance 
have  been  more  diligent  students'of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, both  in  the  original  and  the  version  of  King  James,  than 
the  writer  of  this  history.  Sceptical  doubts  are  dismissed  with- 
out ceremony.  That  direct  and  business-like  manner  of  dejtling 
with  whatever  he  undertook,  and  that  good  judgment  which  was 
rarely  at  fault,  that  characterised  the  lamented  author,  reigns 
throughout  the  book. 

It  may  be  questioned  by  some  whether  he  was  justi- 
fied in  carrying  back  over  the  earlier  days  of  revelation  that 
knowledge  resulting  from  the  more  perfect  development  of  the 
divine  plan,  which  is  derived  from  the  fuller  revelation  of  the 
ISTew  Dispensation.  In  his  justification,  it  may  be  said  that 
God  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  The  plan  of 
redemption  was  the  self-95ame  plan  from  the  beginning.  Adam 
was  saved  in  the  same  way  that  must  be  resorted  to  by  the  last 
of  his  descendants  that  will  stand  upon  the  earth.  He  was  no 
more  an  infant  in  knowledge  and  in  the  development  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  than  he  was  in  physical  strength  and  man- 
hood, lie  may  have  known  more  than  any  of  his  posterity  of 
the  things  of  God,  and  have  poured  forth  this  knowledge  upon 
his  descendants,  with  multitudes  of  whom  his  long  life  must 
have  brought  him  in  contact.  The  third  person  of  the  Godhead 
is  spoken  of  in  the  second  verse  in  Genesis,  and  the  second 
appears  in  those  divine  theophanies  which  began  in  Eden,  and 
were  often  repeated  in  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  after  the 
4eluge.  The  sacrifice  itself  was  a  typical  salvation,  without 
efiicacy,  save  as  it  pointed  to  a  real  expiration,  a  true  atonement, 
and  a  mighty  Saviour.     Where  the  history  of  2000  years  is 
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rehearsed  in  a  little  more  than  200O  words,  the  details  of  ante- 
diluvian knowledge  could  not  be  given.  The  method  adopted  by 
Dr.  Jones  was  adopted  with  more  strictly  theological  ends  by 
President  Edwards,  in  his  "Work  of  Redemption,"  who  had 
planned  a  body  of  divinity,  in  the  form  of  history,  and  whose  heart 
was  so  set  upon  the  execution  of  this  plan  that  he  hesitated  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College,  lest  the  duties  of 
that  office  should  put  it  beyond  his  power. 

His  independence  and  self-reliance  are  manifested  throughout. 
"So  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history  extends," 
says  he,  "and  we  pretend  to  no  extensive  learning  in  the  matter, 
there  is  no  work  in  any  language  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of, 
which  directly  and  fully  covers  the  ground.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  this  idea  of  the  true  history  of  the  Church  is  anything  new: 
far  from  it.  It  is  older  than  all  the  thoughts  of  man  and  all  the 
writings  of  man  on  the  subject.  It  is  an  original  revelation 
itself.  It  is  found  in  Moses,  and  in  David,  and  in  Isaiah,  and 
in  all  the  prophets,  when  they  speak  of  the  Church  and  write 
her  history,  and  prophecy  her  progress  in  after  ages.  Distin- 
guished divines  have  suggested  and  affirmed  it,  and  have  founded 
able  arguments  for  particular  ends  upon  it ;  the  Protestant  con- 
fessions of  faith  affirm  it;  and  one  eminent  historian,  Frederick 
Spanheim,  after  his  own  manner,  has  carried  it  through.".  The 
very  creditable  work  of  Kitto  appeared  in  1841,  and  the  Manual 
of  Sacred  History,  by  Kurtz,  first  reached  us  in  an  English 
dress  in  1854,  but  we  cannot  see  that  either  of  these  works  or 
the  earlier  history  of  Stackhouse  (1732)  caused  any  divergence 
from  the  plan  he  first  conceived. 

This  book  too  breathes  the  devoted  and  pious  spirit  of  its 
beloved  author.  His  piety,  from  his  earliest  conversion  deep  and 
ardent,  became  increasingly  attractive  as  his  bodily  strength 
abated.  He  lived  a  pure  and  exalted  life.  The  paralysis  which 
seized  more  and  more  upon  his  enfeebled  body,  left  his  mind 
unimpaired.  To  compose  and  perfect  the  history,  the  first  volume 
of  which  is  now  before  us,  was  the  work  and  solace  of  these  last 
years  and  days  of  life.  As  long  as  his  trembling  fingers  could 
grasp  the  pen,  he  continued  to  write.     The  volume  which  is  yet 
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to  appear  shows,  wo  doubt  not,  in  the  original  manuscript,  in  the 
characters  he  traced,  once  so  clear  and  beautiful,  the 
signs  of  his  increasing  malady.  He  had  brought  it  nearly  to 
a  close  when  his  Master  called  him  away.  He  passed  from  his 
favorite  study  to  his  chamber,  and  reclining  on  his  bed  as  if  for 
repose,"  in  a  few  moments,  in  a  gentle  slumber,  he  Avas  translated 
from  the  Church  militant  to  the  Church  triumphant.  "And 
Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him." 

The  volume  which  has  occupied  us  with  profit  to  ourselves  we 
trust  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  reader  and  do  credit  to  the 
author.  It  was  his  last  offering  to  the  Church,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed, as  soon  as  practicable,  by  the  second  and  concluding 
volume,  embracing  the  History  of  the  Church  under  the  New 
Dispensation. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  REV.  STEPHEN  FRONTIS. 


The  Rev.  Stephen  Frontis,  the  only  person  of  that  name  in  the 
United  States  so  far  as  known,  was  the  son  of  John  Baptistc 
Jehoachin  Frontis,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of  Nantes,  France, 
on  the  8d  day  of  July,  1760.  The  father  lost  his  parents  when 
a  child,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith  by  an'  aunt, 
who  treated  him  very  harshly.  When  he  was  of  a  suitable  age, 
he  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  about  the 
year  1T83.  Here  he  settled  in  business  as  a  merchant  tailor, 
and  rapidly  accumulated  property.  Here  also  he  married  Etienette 
Borel,  who  was  born  of  Protestant  parents  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, about  the  year  1756.     Her  father's  name  was  C;.esar  Borel, 


Note. — This  sketch  of  au  eminently  useful  and  venerable  miuister  of  the 
gospel  we  publish  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  several  respected  mem- 
bers of  Concord  Presbytery. 
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a  descendant  of  French  Huguenots ;  a  man  of  eminent  piety, 
and  who  died  very  suddenly  when  his  daughter  was  yet  a  child. 
And  she  related  to  her  children  that  on  a  Christmas  eve,  her 
father,  being  in  perfect  health,  w^as,  according  to  his  custom,^ 
engaged  with  his  family  and  some  of  his  neighbors  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  in  singing  psalms  and  hymns.'  After  singing 
several,  he  said:  '^O'est  assez ;  demain  nous  ehanterons  'A  toi, 
monDieii,  7noib  cceur  7nonte.' "  That  is,  "It  is  enough;  to- 
morrow we  shall  sing,  'unto  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul ;'  " 
which  is  the  first  lino  of  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm,  he  quoting  the 
words  of  the  French  metrical  version.  That  same  night  he  died 
in  his  sleep  and  went  to  Him  whom  ho  had  served  in  his  life. 
This  daughter,  Etienette  Borel,  mentioned  above,,  came  to  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Frontis,  her  future 
husband,  in  a  singular  manner.  A  lady  of  Geneva,  named 
Archer,  of  some  wealth  and  distinction,  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  gentleman  named  Marie,  living  at  Port-au-Prince.  But 
it  was  found  that  his  circumstances  in  business  wore  such  as  to 
prevent  his  going  to  Europe  to  consummate  the  marriage,  and 
the  lady  consented  to  go  to  him.  Desiring  to  take  a  female 
friend  with  her,  she  proposed  to  Etienette  Borel,  then  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  to  accompany  her.  She  consented,  and  they 
came  together.  This  was  in  1784;  and  two  years  after,  in  178G, 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Frontis. 

They  remained  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  till  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks  took  place.  Mean- 
while, four  children  were  born  into  the  family — two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  When  the  negroes  set  that  city  on  fire,  in  the 
fall  of  1791,  they,  with  most,  of  the  white  inhabitants,  fled  on 
board  the  shipping  then  in  port.  They  lost  all  their  property, 
with  the  exception  of  what  money,  clothing,  and  other  valuables 
they  saved  from  the  conflagration.  They  then  sailed  to  Bor- 
deaux, France,  in  1792 ;  and  from  this  post  they  removed  to  a 
little  town  in  the  interior  named  Cognac,  in  the  department  of 
Charente.  Here  the  family  lived  in  as  retired  and  economical  a 
way  as  possible. 

It  was  in  that  town,  on  the  18th  of  Julv,  1792,  that  the  sub- 
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ject  of  this  memoir  was  born,  and  two  days  afterwards  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  named  Etienne, 
(Stephen,)  after  his  mother,  whose  first  name  was  Etienette.  His 
baptism  in  that  church  could  not  have  been  the  choice  of  his 
mother,  who  was  a  Protestant,  and  during  her  residence  at 
Cognac  attended  worship  in  that  church.  Owing  to  the  scenes 
of  alarm,  desolation,  and  slaughter  through  which  she  had 
passed,  her  health  was  so.  much  impaired  that  the  mother  was 
unable  to  nourish  the  infant  Stephen ;  and  according  to  the  custom 
still  prevalent  in  France,  he  was  put  out  to  nurse,  a  few  miles 
from  town,  where  he  was  left  till  he  w^as  near  two  years  old. 
Whenever  his  mother  visited  him,  she  found  him  asleep  under  the 
influence  of  some  narcotic,  as  she  believed.  It  was,  then,  in 
consequence  of  the  care  of  a  heavenly  Father,  that  he  did  not  ' 
die  in  infancy  like  so  many  thousands  both  before  and  since. 

In  1793,  his  father  left  Cognac  to  go  to  St.  Domingo,  by  the 
way  of  Philadelphia ;  but  as  there  was  then  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  taken  by  a 
British  cruiser  and  carried  into  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  where  he 
remained  a  prisoner  of  war  about  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  was  permitted  to  visit  the  United  States.  As  during 
this  time,  for  several  years,  his  wife  did  not  hear  from  him,  and  as 
she  was  living  in  a  country  of  strangers  in  the  reign  of  terror  in 
France,  she  longed  to  return  to  her  native  city,  Geneva ;  a  Pro- 
testant city,  where  her  mother,  two  sisters,  and  other  relatives 
were  still  living,  and  where,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  would  find  more  friends.  She  therefore  undertook 
ii  very  fatiguing  journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  with  four  children— the  oldest  only  seven,  the 
youngest  two  years  old,  who  was  then  taken  away  from  his  nurse,  * 
but  so  pale  and  sickly  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  a  word  or  to 
walk  a  step,  his  head  falling  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
from  inability  to  hold  it  up. 

After  a  detention  of  six  week."5  before  she  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  French  territory,  she  reached  Geneva  the  12th  of 
January,  1794.  In  his  autobiography  Mr.  F.  says  :  "For  my- 
self I  bless  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events  that  I  was  brought 
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up  in  the  city  of  Geneva;  for  although  ray  mother  would  no 
doubt  have  brought  up  her  children  in  the  Protestant  faith,  had 
she  remained  at  Cognac,  yet  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her 
to  prevent  the  sad  influence  which  a  Roman  Catholic  population 
and  associates  would  inevitably  have  had  upon  her  children." 

It  was  six  years  after  the  family,  without  his  knowledge,  came 
to  Geneva,  that  the  father  visited  them,  and  four  before  he  gave 
them  any  aid.  During  this  time,  when  young  Stephen  was  a 
child  at  Geneva,  and  was  playing  in  the  street  near  the  house 
with  his  sisters  and  other  children,  an  ox,  which  had  been  led  to- 
the  slaughter  and  had  escaped,  came  furiously  towards  them. 
On  account  of  a  turn  in  the  street  the  ox  could  not  be  seen,  but 
they  heard  the  cries  of  the  people.  Fearing  danger  and  wanting 
to  get  nearer  home  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  Stephen  set 
out  to  cross,  but  fell  at  full  length  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
Just  then  the  ox  came  and  leaped  over  him,  followed  by  all  the 
butchers,  boys,  and  dogs  in  pursuit.  But  by  the  good  providence 
of  God  the  child  was  untouched  and  unhurt.  At  another  time, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  there  was  also  a  marked  provi- 
dence in  his  preservation.  He  went  to  bathe  in  the  lake  about 
a  mile  from  the  city,  where  there  is  a  large  rock  rising  out  of  the 
water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  to  which  boys  would 
often  (swim.  With  some  other  boys,  though  he  had  never  gone 
so  fanbefore,  he  swam  to  this  rock.  It  was  about  sundown,  and 
IS  quite  chilled,  but  as  the  water  was  warmer  than  the  air, 
he  kept  under  the  water  till  ready  to  return.  But  not  having 
rested  sufficiently,  he  became  tired  out  before  reaching  the  shore, 
and  came  near  drowning. 

He  had  never  seen  his  father  till  his  visit  to  Geneva  in  1800. 
And  on  the  4th  of  January,  1807,  his  father  visited  the  family 
at  Geneva,  the  fourth  and  last  time.  Before  this  he  had  written 
home  that  Stephen  must  learn  a  trade,  but  left  it  to  the  son  to 
choose  which  one;  and  he  finally  selected  that  of  a  cabinet 
maker.  Previous  to  this,  his  father  had  made  him  promise  nevcr 
to  contract  any  debt  nor  to  use  tobacco,  a  promise  which  he  kept 
all  his  life ;  for  he  never  used  any  tobacco,  and  seldom  bought  any- 
thing without  ready  money.     He  left  no  debts  unpaid  when  he  died.. 
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His  mother  taught  all  her  children  to  commit  to  memory  some 
prayers,  and  to  repeat  them  when  going  to  hed,  together  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed;  also  to  attend  church 
on  the  Sabbath.  Stephen  attended  a  singing  school,  which  was 
a  great  benefit  to  him,  and  also,  by  the  advice  of  his  teachers,  he 
attended  a  weekly  prayer  meeting.  There  were  two  night  schools, 
kept  by  the  clergy,  where  religious  instruction  was  given.  He 
next  entered  the  College  of  Geneva  in  the  lowest  class  and  studied 
grammar  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  Here  he  continued  two 
years,  reading  some  of  the  Latin  books,  and  then  attended  to- 
drawing,  first  with  a  private  teacher  and  then  at  the  public 
school.  It  was  subsequent  to  this  that  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
cabinet  maker,  which,  though  an  advantage  in  many  respects,  yet 
morally  speaking,  was  a  disadvantage,  as  it  removed  him  from 
the  influence  of  his  former  associates  and  brought  him  into  contact 
with  low  and  vulgar  society. 

In  the  autumn  of  1809,.  his  father,  who  was  then  at  Philadel- 
phia, fearing  that  -he  would  be  SAvept  into  the  army  by  the  law  of 
conscription,  wrote  to  his  wife  to  obtain  a  passport  to  leave 
France  and  come  to  the  United  States.  She  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  it.  But  afterward,  when  engaged  in  drawing  at  the 
public  school,  he  was  overheard  to  speak  to  a  fellow  student  on 
his  want  of  success  in  the  matter  of  a  passport,  when  his  father 
had  written  to  him  twice  to  come  to  America.  One  of  the 
teachers  happened  to  be  behind  him,  and  hearing  what  he  said, 
promised  him  that  l^e  Avould  speak  to  the  Mayor  on  the  subject, 
and  would  let  him  know  in  about  a  week.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  said  to  young  Frontis,  "You  can  go  to* the  Depart- 
ment, and  you  will  obtain  a  passport."  He  went,  and  by  a  most 
remarkable  interposition  of  divine  providence,  at  a  time  when 
Napoleon  I.  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  when  no  young 
man  was  permitted  to  leave  France,  left  his  native  land  without 
hindrance.  He  bade  farewell  to  his  mother  and  sisters  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1810,  and  on  ^he  10th  of  April  he  embarked  for 
America  at  LaRochelle,  and  on  the  10th  June  reached  Phila- 
delphia. Here  his  father,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  acquired 
property  in  Cuba  and  had  lost  it,  told  him  that  he  must  support 
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himself  by  his  trade.  Accordingly  he  worked  as  a  journeyman, 
and  after  two  years  paid  his  father  over  one  hundred  dollars 
above  all  expenses. «  He  took  pains,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  During  this  time,  too, 
by  the  influence  of  a  fellow-workman,  he  was  led  to  attend  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burch,  in  which  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested. Here  he  heard  the  doctrines  of  total  depravity,  the  fallen 
state  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  which  he  had 
never  heard  at  Geneva.  They  were  new  to  him,  and  impressed 
him  much.  He  was  now  led  to  attend  to  secret  prayer  and  reading 
the  Bible,  and  was  greatly  benefited  by  associating  with  pious 
young  people  in  prayer  meetings.  He  also  took  boarding  with  a 
piDus  private  family,  the  mistress  of  which  exercised  a  good 
influence  over  him.  This  family  lived  next  door  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Burch,  with  whom  he  now  formed  a  personal  acquaintance,  and 
whose  church  he  joined  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  As  already 
mentioned,  he  had  been,  in  infancy,  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  he  had  also  been  a  membev  of  the  church  in 
Geneva,  but  was  now  received  on  examination,  upon  his  Romish 
baptism.  Before  approaching  the  table  of  the  Lord,  misled  by 
his  spiritual  adviser,  the  lady  with  whom  he  boarded,  he  expected 
by  prayer  and  fasting  for  a  week  previous  to  obtain  some  sensi- 
ble token  of  his  acceptance  with  God.  ^A-t  the  close  of  the 
week,  when  no  token  came,  as  he  had  expected,  he  was  left  in 
great  darkness  and  distress  of  mind.  This  continued  through 
the  administration  of  the  ordinance  and  some  time  after,  when 
lie  went  and  conversed  with  the  pastor,  who  removed  some  of  his 
doubts  and  fears,  and  lent  him  a  volume  of  Witherspoon's  works, 
^containing  a  chapter  "  On  the  Degree  of  Sorrow  for  Sin  in  true 
Penitents."  The  reading  of  this  nearly  relieved  him;  and  finally 
coming  upon  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xii.  6,  "And  there  are  diversities 
(Of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all,"  he 
says,  "  This  was  accompanied  with  such  a  flood  of  light  and  joy  as 
I  cannot  describe.  I  saw  clearly  that  there  may  be  diversities  in 
the  experiences  of  God's  people,  yet  all  springing  from  the  same 
heavenly  source,  and  leading  to  the  same  blessed  end.  Never  did 
I  enjoy  so  much  the  communion  of  saints,  and  all  the  privileges  of 
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God's  house,  as  for  two  or  three  years  from  this  time.     It  was 
truly  a  season  of  my  espousals  to  Christ  and  of  mj^  first  love." 

In   the  spring   of  1815,  Mr.  Burch,  to   his  great  surprise, 
directed  his  attention  to' the  gospel  ministry.     Deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea,  on  the  19th  of  July  of  that  year,  he  left  his  trade, 
and  commenced  reciting  Latin  to  Mr.   Burch,  of  which  he  had 
gained   some   knoAvledge   at    Geneva.     He  boarded  in   various 
families  gratuitously,  and  had  his  other  wants  supplied,  until,  in 
the  spring  of  1816,  he  went  to  an  academy  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  gave  him  his  board  and 
tuition  for  a  whole  year.     In  the  meanwhile,  he  had  letters  from 
his  father  in  the  West  Indies   dissuading  him  from  his  present 
course,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  persevere,  especially  as  he 
was  now  twenty-three  years  old.     He  preferred  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  father  to  the  neglect  of  duty  to  God.     Early 
in  1817,  Mr.  Burch  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  an  academy  at  Oxford,  N.  C,  and 
to   preach   to  the   churches   in  the  vicinity.     He  invited  Mr. 
Frontis  ta  assist  him  in  the  Academy — a  proposition  which  he 
accepted,  and  left  Philadelphia  on   the  13th  of  May,  1817,  and 
came   on    to    Raleigh.     Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  Rev.)  Alfred  Wright,  teacher  in  the  female  academy, 
with  Miss  Susan  D.  Nye,  (afterwards  Mrs.  Hutchison.)  also  a 
teacher  in  the  female  academy — a  lady,  as  he  says,  "  of  eminent 
piety  and  talents ;  *  *  one  whom  I  can  never  forget,  and  whose 
conversation,  letters,  and  holy  example  were  of  immense  advan- 
tage  to  me."     He  also  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  William 
McPheeters. 

From  Raleigh,  he  went  to  Oxford,  on  the  25th  of  June,  where 
Mr.  Burch  continued  in  the  school  but  one  session,  and  he  the 
same  time.  After  this  he  returned  to  Raleigh,  and  taught 
French  both  in  the  male  and  female  academies,  and  boarded  in 
the  family  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  until,  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  he 
went  to  the  seminary  at  Princeton.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  had 
been  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  and 
had  become  acquainted  with  its  members.  He  returned  from 
Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  that  Pres- 
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bytery,  at  the  lied  House,  Caswell  Coutity,  October  10,  1823, 
and  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  November  4,  of  the  same 
year ;  and  June  23,  1824,  he  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the 
(Jnited  States  at  Raleigh. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  spent  the  summer  of  this  year  on  a 
mission  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  in  November 
entered  on  a  mission  to  the  eastern  counties.  He  preached  at 
Tarboro',  Greenville,  Washington,  J^lymouth,  etc.  In  some  places 
he  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  had  preached  there. 
In  1825  he  was  the  delegate  of  that  Presbytery  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  in  Philadelphia.  After  that  meeting,  being 
appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  Missionary  Society,  he  weftt  on  a 
tour  into  the  State  (then  a  territory)  of  Michigan.  He  preached 
at  Detroit  and  various  other  places  in  that  State,  and  sometimes 
in  Canada,  in  both  English  and  French.  The  following  October 
his  mission  ceased,  and  he  remained  and  preached  in  Monroe  in 
the  same  State,  and  in  that  year  lie  proclaimed  the  gospel  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  times. 

In  May  of  the  next  year,  lie  returnod  to  Philadelphia  and 
accepted  a  mission  to  Delaware  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land from  the  Pennsylvania  Missionary  Society,  but  did  not 
enter  upon  his  duties  till  the  first  of  November,  182G,  and  ended 
it  the  11th  of  December.  From  here  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  took  an  appointment  to  Somerset,  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
same  society.  He  fulfilled  this  mission  by  the  end  of  1827, 
during  which  year  he  preached  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
times.  Before  he  left  Somerset  he  received  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  church  of  Bethany,  Iredell  County,  N.  C.  Accordingly  he 
came  on  the  following  spring  and  attended  the  meeting  of  Pres- 
bytery at  Third  Creek  church.  Some  of  the  Bethany  people  met 
him  there  and  conducted  him  to  that  church.  This  was  in  April, 
1828.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Bethany  on  Sabbath, 
April  13.  He  continued  to  act  as  stated  supply  to  this  church 
till  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at  Lincolnton,  April  1,  1829; 
when,  having  been  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  he 
was  regularly  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Concord.  A  call 
W41S  then  presented  from  the  congregations  of  Bethany  and  Tabor 
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for  him  to  become  their  pastor  on  a  Siilary  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  This  call  was  put  into  his  hands  and  accepted. 
The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bethany  on  the  15th  of  May 
to  attend  to  his  installation.  After  this  he  remained  with  this 
people  with  great  usefulness  and  success  seven  years,-  when,  at 
his  own  request,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  in 
March,  1836,  he  left  these  churches  and  went  to  Salisbury,  but 
was  not  installed  pastor  there  till  Sept.  12,  1839.  Here  he 
remained  till  June  24,  1845,  .nine  years  and  two  months,  and 
preached  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  times.  After 
laboring  in  various  places  in  the  interval,  Mr.  Prontis  com- 
menced in  October,  1846,  supplying  the  pulpits  of  Thyatira  and 
Franklin  in  Rowan  County.  About  this  time  he  also  taught 
f?chool  at  his  own  house  in  Salisbury,  assisted  by  his  wife.  In 
November  of  this  year  he  removed  to  Centre,  and  officiated  there 
and  at  Thyatira  as  stated  supply ;  the  latter  church,  however,  he 
left  in  the  spring  of  1851,  and  confined  his  labors  to  Centre.  In 
■closing  his  connexion  with  Thyatira  (at  this  time)  he  makes  this 
record:  "My  connexion  with  the  people  of  Thyatira  has  been 
a  very  pleasant  one.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  mar  our  friend- 
,ship,  and  we  part  with  feelings  ofmutual  regret  and  affection  on  «r 
both  sides." 

His  connexion  with  Centre  continued  seven  years  and  three 
months,  when,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1856,  he  left  that  church 
and  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  bounds  of 
Prospect  congregation,  with  funds  in  part  derived,  after  long 
delay,  from  his  father's  estate  in  Cuba,  and  in  part  with  funds 
belonging  to  a  maiden  sister,  who  came  a  few  years  ago  from 
Geneva  to  live  with  him.  Though  comparatively  strong  and 
vigorous,  he  thought  that  his  advanced  age  and  feeble  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  perform  the  more  active  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office.  He  did  not,  however,  cease  his  ministerial  labors,  but 
assisted  the  brethren  in  various  places  on  sacramental  occasions, 
and  attended  prayer  meetings  and  funerals.  He  also  supplied 
some  churches  statedly  for  short  periods,  as  Prospect,  Beth'esda, 
Thyatira,  etc.  These  services  he  continued,  often  without  remu- 
neration, and  with  much  trouble  to  himself,  up  to  near  the  time 
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of  his  death,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  During  a  portion  of 
this  time,  he  taught  French  aiJ^Davidson  College.  Though  he 
retained  through  life  sometEmg  of  a  foreign  accent,  yet  to  one 
accustomed  to  hear  him  speak,  this  was  nothing  unpleasant.  He 
was  five  feet  and  three  inches  in  height,  and  had  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  countenance.  He  wrote  and  spoke  the  English  lan- 
guage with  pilrity  and  propriety,  was  a  good  theologian,  and  had 
a  library  of  seven  hundred  volumes.  He  read  over  the  commen- 
taries of  Scott  and  Henry  alternately,  twice  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer  and  of  devoted  piety. 
Those  who  prepared  his  body  for  burial  found  his  knees  callous 
from  constant  kneeling.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  everything 
that  pertaiss  to  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
He  promoted  every  good  cause,  and- was  ready  for  every  good 
work.  His  preaching  Avas  plain,  pointed,  and  practical,  without 
the  ornaments  of  rhetoric.  He  was  unswerving  in  performing 
duty  and  in  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  *  A  polite, 
Christian  gentleman,  he  was  equally  agreeable  in  the  cabin  of  the 
humble  and  the  halls  of  the  rich.  He  was  specially  diligent  in 
pastoral  duties,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  children  of 
his  charge,  always  distributing  catechisms  and  other  little  books 
among  them.  He  wrote  many  of  his  sermons,  and  prepared 
them  with  great  care,  but  we  have  seen  nothing  of  his  sent  to  the 
press  but  a  paper,  in  1834,  on  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  support 
missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

He  was  twice  married — the  first  time  to  Miss  Martha  Dews,  of 
Lincolnton,  the  2d  of  February,  1880.  She  was  the  mother  of 
five  children,  three  of  whom  survive.  She  died  at  Salisbury 
July  10,  1849.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Miss  Rachel 
Beatty,  of  Prospect  congregation,  who  has  been  the  mother  of  three 
children,  one  of  whom  survives  with  her — a  most  estimable  lady. 


*  In  one  of  his  congregations,  the  young  people  had  the  habit  of  ^engag- 
ing in  sinful  amusements.  He  preached  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  elders, 
who  did  not  disapprove  of  dancing,  went  to  his  house  to  remonstrate  with 
him,  and  told  him  that  the  congregation  were  very  much  exasperated,  but 
he  hoped  they  would  soon  forget  it.  Mr.  Frontis  replied :  "I  hope  they 
will  not;  if  they  do,  I  will  preach  the  sermon  over  again." 
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The  results  of  the  ministry  o£  Mr.  Frontis,  of  more  than 
forty  years  in  this  region  of  country,  will  not  be  fully  known  till 
the  last  great  day.  And  on  the  12tli  of  April,  1867,  at  his 
home  in  Rowan  County,  retired  from  the  world,  in  the  arms  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  he  passed  in  triumph  through  the  jaws  of 
death  to  his  reward  on  high.  The  revilings  of  the  world,  the 
reproaches  of  enemies,  cannot  disturb  him  now,  nor  flattery 
soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  grave  of  the  Kev.  John  Thompson, 
the  first  missionary  who  visited  this  region  of  country,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  buried  at  what  is  called  Baker's  Grave-yard,  in 
Centre  congregation ;  that  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  F.  Wilson,  the  pastor 
of  Concord  ai*i  Fourth  Creek  congregations,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, buried  at  Bethany  church;,  and  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Frontis,  a  native  of  France,  buried  at  Prospect  church,  should 
all  be  in  the  same  region  of  country,  and  not  very  remote  from 
each  other.  The  present  generation  of  Christians  does  not 
realise  how  much  they  owe  to  the  labors  of  honored  ministers, 
who,  having  first  seen  the  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
have  liei'e  helped  to  lay  the  \foundations  of  many  generations^ 
they  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Their  bones 
repose  beneath  the  soil  where  they  labored,  and  we  have  entered 
into  their  labors. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


ORGANISATION. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  November  21st,  1867,  and 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr,  D.  D., 
Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  from  Psalm  xlviii.  1, 14 :  '*^  Great 
is  the  Lord,  ^rtd  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  city  of  our  God,  in 
the  mountain  of  his  holiness.  For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever:  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death." 

The  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Doremus,  D.  D.,  Temporary  Clerk. 
'  The  Stated  Clerk  reported  that  he  had  been  officially  notified 
of  the  formation  of  the  following  new  Presbyteries,  viz.,  Macon 
and  Atlanta,  (which  take  the  place  of  Flint  River,)  and  Abingdon. 
This  officer  also  reported  changes  in  the  names  of  several  Pres- 
byteries, viz.,  Hopewell  into  Augusta,  ^iiT\i{  G-eorgia  into  Sa- 
vannah. 

The  Permanent  Clerk  then  read  the  names  of  the  enrolled 
commissioners.  There  were  present  on  the  first  day  forty-three 
ministers  and  twenty-four  ruling  elders — sixty-seven  in  all.  Be- 
fore the  Assembly  was  dissolved  the  names  of  forty-eight  ministers 
and  thirty-seven  ruling  elders  were  enrolled,  making  a  total  of 
eighty-five.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  record  the  total  number  of 
commissioners  in  attendance  at  the  several  Assemblies,  from  the 
first.  In  December,  1861,  the  Assembly  met  at  Augusta,  and 
was  there  organised  with  fifty-five  ministers  and  thirty-eight 
ruling  elders:  total,  ninety-three.  In  May,  1862,  it  met  at 
Montgomery  (amid  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,)  and  was  composed  of  thirty  ministers 
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and  sixteen  ruling  elders:  total,  ^orty-six.  In  May,  1863,  it 
met  at  Columbia,  and  was  constituted  with  thirty-nine  ministers 
and  twenty-three  ruling  elders:  total,  sixty-two.  In  May,  1864, 
it  met  at  Charlotte,  with  thirty-seven  ministers  and  twenty-eight 
ruling  elders:  total,  sixty-five.  In  December,  1865,  it  met  at 
Macon,  with  forty-three  ministers  and  nineteen  ruling  elders : 
total,  sixty-two.  In  November,  1866,  it  met  at  Memphis,  with 
fifty-four  ministers  and  forty-three  ruling  elders:  total,  ninety- 
seven.  The  average  attendance  of  ministers  has,  therefore,  been 
43  5-7,  and  of  ruling  elders  29  1-7;  total,  72  6-7.  Or,  leaving 
out  the  small  Assembly  at  Montgomery,  the  average  has  been  as 

follows:  ministers,  46;  ruling  elders,  31  1-3;  total,  77  1-3. 

/ 

THE    PATAPSCO    PRESBYTERY. 

The  Stated  Clerk  presented  a  memorial  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Patapsco,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  composed  of  ministers 
and  churches  whose  connexion  was  formerly  with  "The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America."     The  memorial  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  1.  The  ministers  and  churches  of  this  Presbytery 
originally  dissolved  their  former  ecclesiastical  connexion,  because 
of  the  numerous  and  persistent  violations  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church  by  the  highest  court  thereof;  and 

Whereas,  2.  This  separation  was  to  continue  as  long  as  these 
violations  of  the  Church's  Constitution  continued ;  and 

Whereas,  3.  There  now  remains  no  good  ground  of  hope  that 
the  Church  of  our  former  connexion  will  soon  return  to  the  old 
ways — the  divine  Constitution  of  the  Church,  so  faithfully  set 
forth  in  the  standards  under  which  we  were  ordained,  and  which 
we  solemnly  vowed  to  uphold,  and  to  which  we  always  held  our- 
selves bound;  and 

Whereas,  4.  It  was  the  clirection  of  our  churches  and  sessions 
to  form  other  ecclesiastical  connexions — whenever  it  became 
necessary  from  the  perpetuation  and  establishment  of  the  afore- 
said violations — with  all  Presbyterians  who  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  in  its  purity ;  and 

Whereas,  5.  This  Presbytery  was  formed  in  obedience  to  this 
direction  of  the  churches  and  sessions ;  and 

Wheafeas,  6.  We  hold  it  to  be  the  imperative  obligation  of  all 
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God's  people,  according  to  the  will  of  Christ,  the  sole  King  in 
Zion,  to  manifest  the  invisible  unity  of  their  faith  in  the  unity  of 
a  visible  Church,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  consistently 
with  the  purity  of  the  first,  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  and 

Whereas,  7.  We  believe  that  it  is  now  high  time  to  make  visi- 
ble our  unity  with  all  the  Presbyterian  people  of  God,  further 
than  is  now  done  by  our  union  in  this  Presbytery ;  and 

Whereas,  8.  We  believe  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  whose  General  Assembly  is  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Nashville  on  the  21st  day  of  November  next,  is  the  largest  body 
of  Christians  in  the  land  wliose  faith  and  government  are  identi- 
cal with  our  own,  and  pure  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
church :     Therefore, 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  Presbytery  of  Patapsco  appoint,  at 
its  present  meeting,  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  order  the 
said  commissioners  to  ask  the  said  Assembly  to  take  Presbytery 
under  its  care  and  government,  and  to  unite  Presbytery  with 
such^'Synod  under  the  Assembly's  jurisdiction  as  may  seem  to 
the  Assembly  most  beneficial  to  the  Church  of  God  in  the  world. 

Resolved,  2.  That  in  seeking  this  ecclesiastical  connexion  with 
the  aforesaid  Presbyterian  Church,  we  solemnly  declare  that  we 
are  actuated  by  the  one  desire  to  unite  with  all  Christians  of 
like  faith  with  ourselves,  ignoring  all  sectional  and  political  dis- 
tinctions whatever. 

Resolved,  3.  That  we  will  greatly  rejoice  whenever  tlie  time 
shall  come  when  an  organic  union  of  all  Presbyterians  in  the 
land  may  be  effected  consistently  witli  tlie  purity  of  our  stand- 
ards. 

After  a  brief  discussion  as  to  tlie  best  manner  in  which  to 
respond  to  this  memorial,  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Patapsco  be  received  under  the  care  and  gov- 
ernment of  this  Assembly,  that  it  be  attached  to  the  Synod  of 
Virginia,  and  that  the  commissioners  therefore  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  this  body,  was  unanimously  and  heartily  adopted; 
whereupon  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Lefevre  and  ruling  elder  Thomas 
Dixon  took  their  seats  as  the  persons  regularly  commissioned  to 
rejiresent  this  Presbytery.  Then  ensued  a  truly  interesting 
scene.  Mr.  Lefevre  arose,  and,  in  a  maimer  the  most  sincere 
and  touching,  declared  his  gratification  with  the  reception  his 
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Presbytery  and  its  commissioners  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Assembly.  He  was  followed  by  the  Moderator,  who,  with 
great  feeling,  and  in  most  appropriate  language  of  welcome, 
greeted  the  commissioners,  whilst  the  whole  Assembly  gave  token, 
by  a  profound  stillness,  of  their  entire  sympathy  Avith  Dr.  Moore 
in  his  tender  words  of  affectionate  greeting. 

THE    CUMBEllLAND    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 


it  will  be  recollected  that  the  Assembly  of  1866  appointed  a 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Kev.  Drs.  Stedman,  Kerr,  Gray, 
Waddel,  and  Lyon,  and  the  Ilev.  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  to  con- 
fer with  a  similar  Committee  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  (which  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Burncy,  Baird,  Burrow,  and 
Bird,  and  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Poindextcr  and  Woods,)  with  refer- 
ence to  tlie  possil)ility  of  securing  an  organic  union  of  the  two 
bodies.  On  the  second  day  of  the  sessions,  this  Committee  laid 
beforb  the  Assembly  the  papers  which  had  been  prepared  relating 
to  the  whole  subject.  They  are  somewhat  long,  and  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Appendix  to  the  jMinutes,  Avhere  they 
are  spread  forth  in  full.  Having  been  referred  to  a  special  Com- 
mittee of  seven,  a  minute  was  subsequently  brought  in  by  them, 
which  Avas  unanimously  adopted,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  Assembly  hereby  records  its  devout  acknowledgment  to 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  manifest  tokens  of  his 
presence  Avitli  the  Committees  of  Conference  during  their  delibe- 
rations, as  evinced  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  candor,  forbearance, 
and  love,  displayed  by  both  parties  in  their  entire  proceedings. 

"  The  Assembly  regards  the  object  for  Avhicli  that  Committee 
was  appointed  as  one  fully  Avorthy  of  the  earnest  endeavors  and 
continued  prayers  of  God's  people  in  >Jjoth  branches  of  the 
Church  represented  in  the  (Committee.  But  at  the  same  time,  ii 
is  compelled,  in  vicAv  of  the  terms  for  eficcting  any  organic  union 
suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  declare,  that,  regarding  the  present  period  as  one 
very  unfavorable  for  making  changes  in  our  standards  of  faith 
and  practice,  it  is  more  especially  so  for  effecting  changes  so 
materially  modifying  the  system  of  doctrine  Avhicli  has  for  centu- 
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ries  been  the  distinguishing  peculiarity^nd  the  eminent  glory  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches    both   of  Europe   and  the   United 

States." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principal  objection  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  an  organic  union  between  these  two  bodies,  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Church  felt  constrained 
to  insist  upon  certain  changes  in  our  doctrinal  standards  which 
could  not  be  entertained.  It  is  true  they  candidly  confessed 
that,  after  "a  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation,"  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  had  "been -brought  to  see  that  it  was  not 
the  design  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism,"  an  interpretation  of  our  doctrines  touching  divine 
sovereignty  and  free  agency  which  they  had  long  believed  to  be 
sustained  by  the  language,  of  our  symbols.  But  yet,  it  was 
insisted  upon  that  their  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  should 
be  adopted  in  lieu  of  our  own;  or,  failing  this,  they  would 
accept  of  our  standards  so  modified  as  to  reduce  them,  in 
various  specified  particulars,  to  something  so  near  their  own  as 
to  make  them  substantially  the  same  ;  or,  this  not  being  accept- 
able to  us,  they  would  consent  to  "  a  new  compilation  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  which  new  compilation  shall 
exclude  all  phraseology  and  modes  of  expression  which  can 
be  plausibly  construed  to  favor  the  idea  of  fatality  or  necessity." 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  Cumberland  Com- 
mittee, in  the  changes  they  proposed  in  our  received  symbols  of 
doctrine,  showed  that  they  at  least  were  free  from  the  charge  so 
often  made  against  the  Church,  of  Arminianism  in  any  gross 
sense  of  that  descriptive  term.  Still,  they  wished*for  alterations 
which  could  not  be  allowed  without  endangering  the  integrity  of 
that  system  of  revealed  truth,  the  strict  maintenance  of/ which 
has  always  characterised  the  orthodox  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
constituted  it  the  chief  defence  of  sound  doctrine  in  our  fallen 
world.  The  Assembly  undoubtedly  acted  wisely,  therefore,  in 
bringing  the  negotiation  to  an  end.  Had  it  been  continued,  a 
wide  field  would  have  been  opened  for  endless  logomachy,  on 
])oth  sides,  and  after  all  the  only  result  would  have  been  to  ren- 
der wider  than  ever  the  breach  of  separation.     Whilst  many  in 
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that  Church  are  unquestionably  orthodox,  according  to  our  belief 
of  saving  truth,  there  are  certainly  many  more  who  could  never 
be  brought  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  us,  and  who  would  not  consent 
to  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  upon  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
a  patched-up  theology  which  could  satisfy  nobody  long.  Better, 
therefore,  remain  as  we  are.  Besides,  there  are  two  other  points 
upon  which  the  two  Churches  could  not  agree.  The  one  is  thus 
expressed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  brethren  :  "  They 
respectfully  ask  that,  in  the  union  of  the  two  churches,  the  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  the  political  and  sectional  issues  touching  slavery 
and  rebellion,  made  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in 
May,  1867,  shall  be  accepted."  Having  mislaid  our  copy  of  the 
minute  referred  to  in  this  extract,  we  are  unable  to  state  the 
precise  import  of  the  terms  of  "amicable  adjustment"  to  whieli 
allusion  is  made.  But  it  sufficeth  to  say,  that  they  constitute 
such  a  compromise  between  Northern  and  Southern  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  "slavery  and  the  rebellion"  as  our  Church  could 
never  consent  to  endorse,  implying  essentially,  as  it  must,  that 
we  shall  regard  slaveholding  as  a  sin  and  ourselves  as 
guilty  of  "rebellion."  But  whether  this  "adjustment"  would 
meet  our  views,  as  individuals,  or  not,  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
our  principles  to  express  as  a  Church  any  opinion  on  pohtical 
<[uestions.  A  large  portion  of  the  ministry  and  members  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  were  abolitionists,  and  still 
are  fierce  Radicals  in  politics,  and  a.  union  with  this  element 
would,  if  it  were  possible  to  consummate  it,  subject  us  to  untold 
evils,  which  the  cause  of  righteousness  does  not  compel  us  to 
undergo. 

The  other  point  has  reference  to  a  very  grave  matter,  which 
would  affect  us  even  more  vitally  than  the  one  just  dismissed. 
We  allude  to  the  subject  of  qualifications  for  the  ministry.  This 
was  one  of  the  original  causes  of  the  separation  of  the  two 
churches.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  in  five  come 
up  to  the  requirements  of  our  standards  on  the  score  of  educa- 
tion. Now,  what  could  be  done  with  this  large,  this  overwhelm- 
ing element  of  imperfectly  trained  men,  even  supposing  that  no 
more  such  preachers  should  be  admitted  in  the  future?     Dr. 
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Lyon,  in  his  letter  to  the  Committee,  places  the  reply  to  this 
question  in  a  strong  light,  when  he  says  that  a  union  would  con- 
stitute no  certain  guarantee  against  the  evil  in  question,  and 
when  he  further  says  in  proof  of  this:  "Many  of  the  Presby- 
teries would  be  wholly  composed,  and  many  others  would  include 
a  majority,  of  men  whose  education  did  not  come  up  to  our 
standard.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
such  Presbyteries  could  be  as  cautious  in  granting  dispensations^ 
and  as  zealous  in  requiring  strict  compliance  with  our  rules  on 
this  subject,  as  educated  men  would  be.  Indeed,  some  Presby- 
t  eries,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  be  wholly  incapable  of  exercising 
such  vigilance,  even  were  they  so  disposed,  for  the  want  of  quali- 
fications themselves Such  a  union,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, would  certainly  lotoer  our  standard  and  irealcen  our 
prestige  as  an  educated  denomination  ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
present  advanced  state  of  learning  and  the  character  of  the  times 
imperiously  demand  that  we  should  take  a  step  forivard  instead 
of  one  hackiuard.'' 

We  have  dwelt  tlic  longer  upon  this  subject,  becn.usc  the  times 
liavc  seemed  to  demand  that  we  should  be  clearly  understood 
when  we  as  a  Church  assume  the  responsibility  of  declining  eccle- 
siastical union  with  another  large  body  of  Christians  holding  the 
f^ame  views  of  church  government,  and  maintaining  many  of  the 
same  doctrines.  The  cry  for  "union"  has  for  some  time  been 
resounding  through  this  land.  In  obedience  to  it,  Presbyterians 
of  every  name  in  the  North  arc  endeavoring  to  adjust  terms  with 
one  another  so  as  to  bring  about  a  general  coalescence  into  one 
great  church  organisation.  And  our  backwardness  here  in  the 
South  to  imitate  them,  has  already  brought  down  upon  us  the 
contents  of  certain  vials  of  displeasure,  of  which  that  people  have 
always  an  abundance  in  reserve  for  our  devoted  heads.  But 
Avhat  we  desire  is,  not  mere  uniformity  of  outward  seeming,  but 
union  in  the  only  ric^ht  sense  of  that  mistaken  word :  a  real  wed- 
lock  between  parties  whose  religious  views  are  the  same,  and 
whose  tempers  are  compatible  ;  a  spiritual  interfusion  which  time 
cannot  cool ;  a  locking  together  of  common  interests  which  no 
future  exigencies  are  likely  to  unloose.     Whenever  this  can  take 
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place  among  the  now  severed  members  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
family,  we  shall  hail  the  day  with  unaffected  gladness  of  soul. 


THE    SYNOD    OF    KENTUCKY. 


A  large  share  of  the  Assembly's  attention  was  occupied,  in 
the  most  pleasing  manner,  with  the  reception  of  commissioners 
from  this  body  of  noble  Presbyterians,  hearing  their  long  and 
admirable  memorial,  and  discussing  the  paper  which  was  finally 
adopted  in  response  to  that  able  document.  The  commissioners — 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Hendrick,  Matthews,  and  Robinson,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Davies  and  Barnes,  and  ruling  elders  Samuel  Casseday 
and  Glass  Marshall — were  announced  bv  the  Stated  Clerk  on  the 
second  day  of  the  sessions,  and,  upon  motion,  were  immediately 
introduced  and  heard.  Stuart  Robinson  was  their  spokesman, 
and  well  did  he  acquit  himself  of  his  responsible  charge.  In  as 
few  sentences  as  possible,  and  without  the  least  excitement  of 
manner,  although  evidently  speaking  under  a  profound  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  did  this  distinguished  champion 
of  the  truth  present  the  views  and  purposes  under  which  the 
commission  to  which  he  belonged  had  been  delegated  by  the 
Synod.  He  then  laid  upon  the  Moderator's  table  that  memorial 
which  will  pass  into  the  history  of  these  excited  times,  and  which 
no  true  Presbyterian  can  now  read  without  emotions  of  almost 
tearful  interest.  After  such  a  portion  of  it  had  been  read  aloud 
by  the  Temporary  Clerk  as  put  the  Assembly  in  possession  of  its 
great  leading  points,  it  was,  together  with  other  communications 
handed  in  by  the  Kentucky  commissioners,  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  nine.  The  commissioners  from  the  Synod  were 
ref|uested,  by  a  motion,  to  meet  with  this  Committee  for  confer- 
ence. The  Committee  and  the  Commissioners  had  frequent  and 
long  meetings  of  great  interest,  that  resulted  in  the  preparation 
of  a  paper,  which,  after  several  unimportant  amendments,  was 
heartily  and  unanimously  adopted.     It  is  as  follows : 

'^  The  letter  contains  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples for  Avhich  this  Synod  and  its  Presbyteries  have  been  con- 
tending for  the  last  seven  years,-  and  lays  this  statement  before 
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the  General  Assembly  as  the  basis  of  a  covenant  upon  which 
this  Synod  may  form  an  organic  union  with  us.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  desired  by  this  Synod  that  this  paper  should  constitute  any 
part  of  our  doctrinal  symbols  or  our  written  constitution,  these 
being  already  established  in  such  a  form  as  the  Assembly  have, 
in  other  cases  of  union,  either  formed  or  proposed,  distinctly 
declared  its  unwillingness  to  disturb.  Nor  is  it  desired,  we  pre- 
sume, by  the  Synod,  that  the  Assembly  should  enter  into  the 
controversies  that  have  disturbed  this  body  during  the  past  seven 
years,  or  pronounce  upon  them  in  detail.  The  desire  of  the 
Synod,  as  we  apprehend  it,  is  the  very  natural  and  proper  desire — 
to  be  assured  that  we  are  in  such  substantial  agreement  with 
them  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  for  which  they  have  been 
contending,  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  have  a  recurrence  of  ^ 
the  difficulties  from  which  they  have  already  suffered  so  much. 
This  agreement  the  Assembly  can  declare  without  any  difficulty, 
since  the  whole  existence  of  our  Church  as  a  sepg-rate  organisa- 
tion has  been  an  assertion  of  these  principles,  and  a  protest 
against  those  acts  and  doctrines  that  tend  to  subvert  them.  In 
the  first  official  announcement,  at  Augusta,  of  our  ecclesiastical 
existence,  in  the  pastoral  letter  issued  by  the  Assembly  at  Ma- 
con, and  in  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly  at  Memphis,  these 
great  principles  have  been  declared  in  the  most  solemn  and 
emphatic  manner,  as  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
ecclesiastical  organisation.  And  we  have  looked  on  the  struggles 
of  our  brethren  in  Kentucky  with  a  deeper  sympathy  and  a 
livelier  interest  because  we  felt  that  they  were  contending  sub- 
stantially for  the  grand  principles  which  have  ever  been  the 
rallying  cry  of  our  Presbyterian  ancestry  in  the  best  days  of  the 
Church's  history — the  supremacy  of  Christ's  Crown  and  Cove- 
nant. And  we  are  sure  that  should  our  brethren  see  fit  to  enter 
into  organic  relations  with  us,  they  will  find  that  substantial 
agreement  in  all  these  great  doctrines  and  principles  which  is 
necessary  to  a  cordial  and  a  happy  union.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  viz. : 
,  ^'  Mesolved,  1.  That  this  Assembly  express  its  deep  sympathy 
with  our  brethren  in  Kentucky  in  the  troubles  through  which 
they  have  been  passing  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  its 
admiration  of  the  firm  stand  which  they  have  taken  for  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  2.  That  this  General  Assembly  declines  now,  as  heretofore, 
to  make  any  utterance  concerning  the  acts  of  the  body  against 
which  the  Synod  protests.  Yet  the  Assembly  feels  free  solemnly 
to  assure  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  not  only  of  our  cordial  approval 
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of,  and  sincere  concurrence  substantially  in,  the  Synod's  state- 
ment of  doctrine  and  constitutional  principles,  as  contained 
under  the  four  heads  of  the  third  division  of  their  letter,  but  of 
•our  sincere  joy  to  find  our  brethren  of  Kentucky  so  ready  to 
unite  with  us  in  solemn  covenant,  with  a  view,  among  other 
things,  to  the  advancement  and  maintenance  of  these  doctrines 
and  principles  as  against  the  apparent  Erastian  tendencies  of  our 
American  Protestantism. 

"  3.  That  the  Letter  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  be  admitted 
to  record,  as  they  suggest,  as  a  part  of  the  historical  acts  and 
monuments  of  the  Church,  by  publishing  it  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Minutes  of  this  Assembly. 

"  4.  That  this  Assembly  cordially  approves  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  as  expressed  in  the  fourth 
resolution  of^its  minutes  of  June  28th,  1867,  communicated  by 
its  commissioners  to  this  Assembly,  to  assert  fully  all  its  legal 
claims  as  a  part  of  the  '  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unij;ed 
States  of  America,'  and  to  reserve  all  its  legal  rights  of  property 
as  a  Synod  in  any  union  which  may  be  formed  with  this  body. 

''  5.  That  this  Assembly  assures  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  of  a 
cordial  welcome.  And  its  Standing  Committee  on  Commissions 
is  hereby  instructed  to  receive  and  enroll,  without  further  order, 
commissioners  properly  accredited  fi;om  the  Presbyteries  of 
Ebenezer,  Louisville,  Muhlenburg,  Paducah,  Transylvania,  and 
West  Lexington." 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  brief,  and  confined  to  a  few. 
The  speakers  urged,  pro  and  con,  the  propriety  of  making  no 
^illusion  whatever  to  the  Northern  Assembly  ;  but  the  remarks  of 
no  one  of  them  failed  in  the  matter  of  extending  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  our  Kentucky  brethren,  or  in  the  matter  of  com- 
mending them  for  the  self-sacrificing  stand  they  had  taken 
throughout  the  history  of  their  conflict  with  that  Erastian  body. 
The  entire  Assembly  stood  ready  to  receive  them,  not  only  with 
unaff'ected  satisfaction,  but  with  something  akin  to  enthusiasm. 
So,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  not  a  tongue  was  silent,  but  all 
united  in  thundering  forth  a  tremendous  concentrated  "aye" 
such  as  is  seldom  heard  in  a  church  court.  After  the  paper  was 
adopted,  several  of  the  commissioners  from  Kentucky  addressed 
the  Assembly,  Dr.  Robinson  leading  the  way.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  regarded  as  a  man  fond  of  controversy,  but  this  was 
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not  true.  The  controversy  had  been  forced  upon  him.  He  had 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  if  he  would  stand  by  the  crown 
rights  and  headship  of  Jesus.    ^ 

"  During  all  this^  seven  years'  war,  he  had  felt  like  the  school- 
boy who  longed  for  a  holiday,  and  now  he  felt,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  scene  around  him,  that  Christmas  times  had  come.  He 
felt  now  that,  on  his  part,  the  controversy  had  ended,  and  he 
would  turn  it  over  to  his  brethren  of  the  Southern  Church.  He 
might  be  considered  High  Church,  but  he  could  not  but  regard 
this  as  the  true  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  we  desire  union  with  no- 
other.  There  was  a  time  when  he  feared  that  the  representation 
in  this  Assembly  from  Kentucky  would  be  small.  He  had 
thought  it  possible  that  the  Synod  would  not  come  ;  and,  indeed, 
at  one  time,  he  was  not  certain  that  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville- 
would  come,  but  he  knew  that  there  was  one  church  that  would 
be  with  you — the  Second  Church  of  Louisville — for  they  had 
said  so.  But  his  brethren  had  stood  up  manfully  for  the  truth — 
the  truths  of  Presbyterianism  held  more  in  their  purity  by  the 
Southern  Church  than  any  other  in  the  land — and  he  thanked 
God  that  to-day  we  have  here  represented  all  the  Presbyteries- 
and  the  whole  Synod  of  Kentucky. 

"Rev.  J.  D.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  next  arose,  and  remarked  that 
Dr.  Robinson  had  expressed  his  views.  Dr.  Robinson  has  been 
our  leader,  so  far  as  is  proper  for  us.  to  d^U  any  man  leader.  Dr.. 
R.  had  been  in  the  well,  but  the  resj/of  us  had  held  the  rope  for 
him. 

"The  occasion  reminded  him  of  an  anecdote  related  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  At  the  close  of  the  convention  that  framed  the- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Franklin  said,  that 
•  during  the  sessions  of  the  convention  he  had  observed  a  picture 
behind  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  that  he  had  been  at  a  loss  tO' 
decide  whether  the  scene  represented  a  risijig  or  a  setting  sun, 
but  as  the  convention  had  so  happily  ended  its  labors,  he  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  rising  sun.'  So,  said  Dr.  M.,  I  think  the 
sun  is  just  rising  over  this  Church,  and  will  yet  go  forth  with- 
meridian  splendor.     It  is  7iot  a  setting  sun. 

"He  proceeded  to  refer  with  much  feeling  to  the  sepaTation& 
caused  by  adherence  to  the  truth.  He  was  compelled  to  part 
with  many  dear  brethren,  with  whom,  in  former  times,  he  had 
taken  sweet  counsel — not  that  he  loved  them  the  less,  but  the- 
truth  more.  Even  his  loved,  his  only  brother,  stood  on  the 
other  side  in  this  controversy.     Yet  a  recent  utterance  of  that 
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brother  gave  him  some  comfort,  viz.,  'that  he  much  regretted 
that  the  second  Declaration  and  Testimony  (alluding  to  the 
Synod's  letter  to  this  Assembly)  had  not  been  in  the  stead  of  the 
first.  If  it  had  been  so,  there  would  not  be  much  to  ob- 
ject to.' 

"  Dr.  Matthews  closed  by  expressing  his  happiness  at  the  evi- 
dent good  feeling  that  pervaded  the  Assembly. 

"  Rev.  D.  0.  Davies  followed,  and  remarked  that  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  control  his  feelings  in  these  ChristDnas  times.  He 
begged  to  express  his  congratulations  in  view  of  the  result 
reached  by  the  Assembly.  Your  people.  Moderator,  and  our 
people  are  one,  and  your  Church  and  our  Church  are  one,  not 
merely  in'  sympathies  and  sentiments,  but  in  high  and  sacred, 
principles  also  ;  principles,  to  wit,  of  a  pure  ecclesiasticism.  It 
is  a  union  on  truth.,  under  the  divine  headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
€hrist. 

•  "  One  word,  now,  in  conclusion.  Let  us  drop  all  terms  asso- 
ciated with  the  strifes  and  bitterness  of  the  past.  This  Church 
is  neither  Old  School  nor  New  School — it  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  broad  land  of  ours.  The  Synods  of  Kentucky 
and  of  Virginia,  as  others,  are  composed  of  those  who,  for 
Christ's  crown  and  covenant,  came  forth  from  both  these  bodies. 
Let  us  use  our  proper  name,  The  Presbyterian  Church. 

"  Rev.  G.  0.  Barnes  said  that  during  the  few  days  he  had 
been  in  attendance  upon  the  Assembly,  his  heart  had  warmed 
with  the  happiest  feelings.  He  could  not  in  such  circumstances 
make  a  speech,  but  the  feelings  of  his  heart  were  summed  up  in 
three  little  words  :  ''Joy — Rest — Home  T     Thank  God." 

The  Moderator  replied,  in  substa/uce,  as  folloAVS : 

"It  would  be  an  impertinence,  dear  brethren,  after  the  expres- 
sions of  affection  that  you  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly, 
for  me  to  attempt  to  give  any  formal  utterance  of  the  feelings  of 
this  body  toward  you.  You  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
members  of  this  body,  how  entirely  they  concur  with  you  in  the 
principles  for  which  you  have  been  battling,  how  deeply  they 
sympathise  with  you  in  the  trials  through  which  you  have  been 
passing,  and  how  cordially  they  are  prepared  to  welcome  you  to 
an  organic  unity  with  us  on  the  ground  of  our  common  faith  and 
feeling.  We  have  seen  the  faces  and  heard  the  voices,  and 
received  the  greetings  of  Kentuckians  before,  under  circumstances 
that  have  imprinted  them  indelibly  on  our  hearts.  We  know 
you  as  a  people  whose  faces  have  often  been  seen  by  both  friend 
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and  foe,  never  your  backs ;  and  we  look  in  your  faces  to-day  with 
peculiar  emotions,  as  we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  when  we  met 
two  years  ago  in  the  midst  of  desolation  and  sorrow,  one  of  your 
members  came  down  to  us,  not  only  with  generous  material  aid, 
sudk  as  saved  many  a  strugghng  pastor  f^om  actual  suifering  for 
bread,  but  also  with  loving  words  of  brotherly  cheer  that  still 
thrill  our  hearts  with  their  kindly  greetings.  And  we  also  call 
to  mind  the  fact,  that  but  for  the  generous  opening  of  your 
granaries  in  our  time  of  famine,  many  a  Southern  mother  and 
child  would  probably  have  perished  of  hunger.  These  things  are 
imprinted  indelibly  on  our  memories  and  constitute  a  part  of  the 
warmth  with  which  you  Have  been  greeted  on  the  floor  of  this 
Assembly. 

''  In  regard  to  your  organic  union  with  us,  the  action  of  this 
Assembly,  just  passed,  gives  you  the  amplest  guarantee  of  such 
substantial  agreement  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  as 
must  give  assurance  that  this  unity  will  be  an  inward  reality  and 
not  a  mere  outward  shojv.  It  is  true  that  we  have  but  littl6  to 
ofl'er  yOu  in  the  way  of  worldly  inducements  to  cast  in  your  lot 
with  us,  for  our  territory  has  been  desolated  and  our  people 
impoverished  by  war.  But  although  we  have  but  little  worldly 
wealth,  we  have  what  is  better  than  gold  and  silver,,  or  houses 
and  lands — we  have  a  united  and  loving  Church,  in  which  there 
does  not  exist  one  element  of  discord,  in  which,  as  we  meet  in 
our  charch  courts,  we  meet  in  the  confiding  tbve  of  brothers,  not 
to  dispute  and  wrangle,  but  to  confer  in  that  mutual  confidence 
and  aifection  which  leads  us  to  such  remarkable  unanimity  in  all 
our  conclusions.  We  believe  that  there  is  not  on  earth  a  portion 
of  the  visible  Church  more  entirely  pervaded  by  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  bonds  of  peace  than  our  own,  and  this  is  better  to 
us  than  the  stalled  ox  and  strife  therewith ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
our  privations  we  are  contented  and  happy  in  the  peace  and 
(|uiet  that  pervade  our  borders,  and  we  hope  ever  to  be  charac- 
terised by  that  wisdom  that  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
hypocrisy. 

"  We  then  desire  you  to  carry  back  to  your  people  our  warm- 
est fraternal  salutations,  and  tell  them,  when  the  time  arrives  for 
their  closer  identification  with  us,  they  will  find  us  ready  to  meet 
them  with  open  arms  and  open  hearts  as  brothers,  and  that  our 
prayer  for  them  and  you  is,  that  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  may  make 
you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you 
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that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen."* 

The  Moderator  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Gr.  0.  Barnes  to  lead 
in  prayer ;  after  which  the  Assembly,  still  standing,  united  in 
singing  the  hymn  beginning, 

"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  hintls." 

Thus  ended  this  delightful  episode  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly;  and  those  who  were  present  will  not  soon  forget  it. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  Presbyteries  in  Kentucky  will  be  received 
next  May,  by  the  Assembly  of  1868,  in  a  manner  that  shall  rep- 
resent the  cordial  welcome  which  the  entire  Church,  throughout 
all  its  membership,  is  disposed  to  extend  to  them. 


THE  SYNOD   OF   MISSOURI. 

This  body  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Forman.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  cannot,  on  account  of  their  great  length,  copy 
into  our  pages  the  well-considered  remarks  of  this  excellent 
brother.  He  won  all  hearts  by  the  mingled  firmness  and  modesty 
with  which  he  presented  the  views  of  his  Synod,  both  as  they 
differed  from  ours  in  some  respects  and  from  those  of  the  North- 
ern Church  in  pearly  all  respects.  He  stated,  with  great  clear- 
ness, the  reasons  which  prevent  the  Missouri  ministers  and 
churches  from  seeking  an  immediate  union  with  our  Assembly. 
In  the  first  place,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  secure  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  Synod  since  the  last  Assembly  ;  nor  was  it  convenient 
to  hold  a  convention  for  conference  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  so  that  they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  act  as  a  body.  In 
the  second  place,  an  immediate  union  might  put  in  jeopardy 
very  important  interests.  For  example,  Westminster  ^ollege  is 
already  in  litigation,  claim  having  been  laid  to  it  by  those  who 

*  We  have  copied  these  ahstracts  from  the  Free  Christian  Commonwealth, 
to  which  paper  they  Avere  communicated  by  the  llev.  Robert  Morrison,  of 
Kentucky,  to  whom,  we  take  this  occasion  to  say,  the  Nashville  Assembly 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  patient  and  wise  manner  in  which  he  super- 
intended the  reports  of  the  debates,  etc.,  and  gave  to  them  the  shape  they 
assumed  in  the  Union  and  Dispatch  of  that  city. 
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adhere  to  the  Northern  Assembly ;  there  are  also  presbyterial 
academies  and  a  great  deal  of  other  church  property,  the  posses- 
sion of  \vhich  is  sought  by  the  enemies  of  peace.  The  Missouri 
bretliren  must  therefore  move  cautiously  in  the  matter  of  their 
ecclesiastical  relations.  In  the  third  place,  this  Synod  hopes,  by 
maintaining  its  independency  a  while  longer,  to  gather  around 
itself  those  conservative  elements  in  the  Northern  Church  which 
must  soon  be  compelled  to  seek  connexion  with  it,  and  which 
are,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  sympathy  with  us  of  the  South. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Forman  said: 

"I  know  we  have  been  charged  by  our  opponents  with  a  want 
of  principle  in  this  contest,  and  have  been  assailed  with  the  con- 
venient imputation  that  we  are  actuated  by  political  sympathy 
for  the  South  in  her  recent  struggle  for  independence  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Now,  I  cannot  believe  that  such  a  charge 
would  by  any  means,  of  itself,  keep  our  S3'nod  in  a  state  of 
independency,  or  deter  us  one  moment  from  uniting  with  you. 
No,  sir ;  we  have  been  doing  battle  for  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
headship  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  been  contending  for  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  a  firm 
adherence  to  its  excellent  provisions.  And  many  of  us  believe 
that  in  our  present  position  we  can  probably  best   carry  on  this 

contest  to  its  final  issue Our  Synod  appointed  a 

Committee  to  go  to  the  next  Assembly,  and  lay  before  that  body 
our  views  and  the  reasons  that  actuate  us  in  our  present  course. 
That  Committee  is  not  authorised  in  any  way  to  make  any  con- 
cessions as  to  the  great  principles  for  which  we  have  been  con- 
tending. It  goes  there  once  more,  in  a  most  respectful  and 
loving  manner,  and  yet  with  firmness,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
King,  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  display  in  golden  letters  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  head- 
ship of  Jesus,  and  that  he  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience.  We 
do  not  desire  or  intend  to  remain  in  a  state  of  independency. 
We  know  that  you  are  one  with  us  now,  as  you  were  in  those 
blessed  days  of  the  past  to  which  memory  will  be  ever  carrying 
us  back;  and  therefore  our  hearts  turn  to  you,  brethren.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  meet  you  as  co-commissioners 
in  the  supreme  councils  of  the  Church.  Whatever  may  be  the 
issue  of  our  present  contest,  I  feel  assured  that  the  Presbyterians 
of  Missouri  will  never  consent  to  a  final  ecclesiastical  separation 

from  their  brethren  in  the  South Already  are  we 

beginning  to  introduce  your  publications  among  our  people,  and 
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doubtless  they  will  receive  a  ready  sale  in  all  our  congrega- 
tions." 

The  response  by  Dr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Forman's  admirable  address 
was  well  conceived  and  touchingly  expressed.  A  committee, 
moreover,  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  matters 
brought  out  by  the  conimissioner  from  Missouri,  so  that  more 
formality  might  be  given  to  the  Assembly's  reception  of  his 
communication  than  w^as  possible  through  a  Moderator's  reply. 
This  Committee  brought  in  the  following  minute,  which  was 
unanimously  ordered  to  be  placed  on  record : 

"  This  Assembly  has  heard  with  profound  interest  the  commu- 
nication made  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  i'orman,  on  behalf  of  the  Synod 
of  Missouri,  and  desires  to  place  on  record  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  that  venerable  Synod,  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Forman. 

"  The  Assembly  expresses  its  deep  sympathy  for  the  brethren 
in  Missouri,  both  officers  and  members  of  the  Church,  in  the  great 
fight  of  affliction,  through  which  they  have  not  yet  fully  passed, 
though  it  is  hoped  they  have  successfully  encountered  the  great- 
est trials,  to  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  been  pleased 
to  call  them. 

"  The  Assembly  feels  entire  confidence  in  the  full  and  cordial 
attachment  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Missouri,  as  represented  in  the  Synod,  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  doctrine  and  church  order  set  forth  in  the  time-honored 
standards  of  our  Church;  and  is  entirely  persuaded,  that  should 
that  Synod  be  prepared  to  form  an  organic  union  with  this 
Church,  no  difficulties  could  arise  owing  to  discrepancies  of 
opinion  on  any  fundamental  or  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
or  any  theories  of  church  government  which  find  a  practical 
expression  in  our  standards. 

''  As  to  the  future  relations  of  this  Synod,  the  Assembly  does 
not  feel  prepared  to  express  any  opinion,  whatever  it  may  desire. 
But  it  is  due  to  us  and  to  them  to  say  that  this  Assembly  cor- 
dially sympathises  with  the-  Synod  of  Missouri,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Forman,  in  expressing  a  longing  desire  for  the  day  when 
throughout  our  land  all  who  agree  with  us  in  the  great  truths  of 
the  ''Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,"  and  especially  who  fully  sym- 
pathise in  our  position  as  a  truly  simply  spiritual  body,  ever 
testifying  for  the  supreme  and   sole  authority  of  the  divine  and 
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exalted  Head  of  the  Church,  shall  constitute  one  organised  Chris- 
tian communion,  prepared  by  the  spiritual  weapons  of  her  warfare 
to  contend  earnestly  "for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
and  successful  in  "casting  down  imaginations  and  every  high 
thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

RECEPTION  OF  DELEGATES  FllOJVI  CORRESPONDING  BODIES. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  recollections  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  thi«  Assembly  relate  to  the  reception  of  these 
delegates.  The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  sent 
the  Rev.  D.  Pressly,  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  sent  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Baird.  No  more  suitable 
men  could  have  been  selected  for  discha-rging  the  delicate  duties 
intrusted  to  them.  Their  addresses  were  carefully  prepared,  and 
were  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest  by  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  being  present.  We  are,  indeed,  sorry  to  know  that 
Mr.  Pressly  felt  authorised  to  discourage  all  future  attempts  at 
union,  as  between  the  body  he  represented  and  our  Assembly. 
He  read  the  action  of  his  Synod,  which  ought  to  be  inserted  here 
as  a  matter  of  history: 

"Whereas,  the  subject  of  union  between  our  Synod  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  ChUrch  in  the  United 
States  has  been  pending  for  some  years  past;  and  whereas,  after 
the  maturest  deliberation  we  are  capable  of  giving  the  subject, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  assent  to  the  basis  proposed;  and 
whereas,  no  good  can  result  from  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
matter ;  be  it,  therefore, 

^'■.Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  decline  further  agitation  of 
the  subject." 

This  brief  but  comprehensive  paper,  the  respected  delegate 
informed  the  Assembly,  was  adopted  after  a  season  of  unusually 
solemn  prayer  for  divine  guidance,  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  twelve. 
The  terms  of  union  proposed  to  that  Synod  were  substantially 
these:  that  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Rouse's  or  the  Scottish  ver- 
sion, be  embodied  in  our  book  of  praises,  and  that  the  Associate 
Reformed  churches  should  be  protected  in  their  time-honored 
Psalmody.     These  terms  Mr.  Pressly  proceeded  to  discuss,  in 
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the  spirit  of  manly  candor,  showing  that  thej  would,  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  in  that  of  many  of  his  brethren,  work  unequally,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Church  he  represented.  In  concluding 
his  remarks  on  this  subject,  he  said:  "Although  I  come  with  no 
overtures  on  the  subject  of  union,  yet  we  wish  ever  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  brethren  endeared  by  the  pleasant  associations 
of  past  history  and  by  the  power  of  the  faith  divine.  Exercising 
forbearance  in  love,  we  hope  always  to  follow  the  things  that 
make  for  peace  and  whereby  one  may  edify  another."  He  closed 
his  excellent  address  by  quoting  from  "  one  of  the  fondly-cherished 
Psalms,"  commmencing  with  the  lines: 

"Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  have 
Peace  and  felicity ; 
Let  them  that  love  thee  and  tliy  peace 
Have  still  prosperity." 

The  reply  of  the  Moderator  was  characterised  by  an  elegance 
of  phraseology,  a  Christian  temper,  and  a  fervor  of  fraternal 
love,  which,  we  mayliere  say,  distinguished  all  of  the  utterances 
of  that  officer  on  each  of  the  interesting  occasions  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  address  the  responses  of  the  Assembly  to  corres- 
ponding delegates.  These  replies  were  models  in  this  kind  of 
difficult  oration.  In  addressing  Mr.  Pressly,  Dr.  Moore  said, 
among  other  things : 

"  In  regard  to  the  termination  of  all  negotiations  with  respect 
to  an  organic  union  with  us,  which  you  have  officially  announced, 
on  the  ground  that  the  basis  proposed  would  involve  practical 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  Psalmody  that  you  cannot  overcome, 
I  have  to  say,  that  whilst  we  would  gladly  have  welcomed  you  to 
an  absolute  union  with  us,  we  shall  not  love  you  the  less,  or  take 
a  diminished  interest  in  your  prosperity,  because  you  have  seen  fit 
to  decline  this  union.  .  .  .  .  We  accept  your  decision  in 
the  matter,  with  the  assurance  that  we  can  appreciate  the  tenacity 
with  which  you  cling  to  your  book  of  praise.  The  rugged 
strength  and  antique  simplicity  of  those  old  Psalms  are  mingled 
with  the  earliest  recollections  of  your  childhood,  in  the  songs  of 
the  family,  of  the  house  of  God,  and  of  the  communion  table; 
and  these  time-honored  lays  of  Zion  come  down  to  you  hallowed 
by  the  memories  of  your  martyred  fathers  in  the  land  of  Eichard 
Cameron  and  Margaret  Wilson ;    when  they  mingled  with  the 
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roar  of  the  waves  that  swallowed  up  the  heroic  confessor  who 
refused  to  abjure  her  divine  King,  and  awaked  the  echoes  of  the 
lonely  glens  where  the  hunted  Covenanter  sought  refuge  to  wor- 
ship God.  And  we  have  expressed  our  appreciation  of  these 
renderings  of  the  Psalms  of  David  by  incorporating  fifty  of  them 
in  our  present  collection.  But  our  appreciation  of  your  prefer- 
ence for  these  Psalms  arises  from  the  same  fact  in  regard  to  our 
own;  because  we  have  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  those  whose 
tongues  are  now  silent  in  the  grave,  because  they  are  mingled 
with  our  holiest  memories  of  sick  rooms,  and  dying  beds,  and 
gatherings  for  prayer,  and  hallowed  seasons  of  holy  communion, 
and  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  with 
which  they  are  now  inextricably  interwoven.  .  .  .  You  will 
bear  back  to  3^our  Synod  our  most  fraternal  greetings,  and  our 
assurance  that  we  shall  still  endeavor  to  cherish  that  unity  of 
the  spirit  and  that  bond  of  peace  that  is  better  than  all  mere 
outward  unity  when  this  is  wanting ;  and  we  include  your 
body  in  our  fervent  prayer  and  love  when  we  sing  in  one  of  our 
own  beautiful  Psalms : 

'"  I  love  thy  kingiloiii,  l^ord, 
Tlic  liousc  of  tliiiie  abode, 
Th(3  Churcli  our  blest  lledeeuier  saved 
With  his  own  precioiTS  blood.'  " 

We  have  not  the  space  to  notice  at  length  the  interesting 
scene  which  occurred  when  the  llcv.  Dr.  Baird  delivered  his  very 
appropriate  and  eloquent  address  to  the  Assembly,  in  behalf  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  -and  when  the  Moderator 
replied  to  him  in  his  felicitous  response. 

-     SU STENT ATION. 


The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Susten- 
tation  was  read  on  the  third  day  by  the  Bev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson, 
D.  D.,  the  honored  Secretary.  It  was  listened  to  with  intense 
interest,  the  Assembly  feeling  that  this  was,  indeed,  the  great 
subject  to  Avhich  all  its  members  must  give  their  best  thoughts 
and  their  strongest  affections.  AVe  wish  it  were  possible,  in  these 
pages,  to  reprint  the  entire  report,  which  is  so  replete  with  impor- 
tant Triatter  of  fact,  and  with  grave  matter  of  suggestion.  We 
can,  however,  only  beg  our  readers  to  obtain  each  a  copy  for 
himself,  to  study  its  contents  with  the  greatest  care,  and  to  allow 
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the  power  of  its  wise  utterances  with  reference  to  the  future  to ' 
arouse  their  hearts  to  renewed  devotion  in  the  cause  which  is  so 
ably  and  touchingly  argued.  Especially  would  we  call  attention 
to  the  necessity,  set  forth  in  this  report,  of  entire  and  absolute 
unity  among  the  Presbyteries,  in  adhering  to  and  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  plan  of  sustentation  as  inaugurated  by  the 
Assembly  of  1866,  and  administered  with  such  encouraging  suc- 
cess during  the  year  1867.  Thirty-seven  of  the  Presbyteries 
have  formally  adopted  it  in  full;  six  in  part;  one  has  not  ^bueerv 
heard  from ;  and  one  has  chosen  an  entirely  independent  course. 
So  that  there  is  an  almost  perfect  unity  already  secured,  so  far 
as  the  action  of  the  several  Presbyteries  is  concerned.  But  what 
is  needed  still,  is  a  closer  union  of  heartfelt  interest  in  this  highly  . 
important  cause:  a  determination  which  no  difficulties  can  lessen, 
on  the  part  of  every  one  of  these  courts  of  the  Lord's  house, "to 
do  its  utmost  to  achieve  success  in  this  direction,  and  a  coopera- 
tion which  no  local  issues  can  weaken,  that  shall  exhibit  but  a 
single  will,  strong  as  life,  in  the  Church  to  overtake  her  abound- 
ing desolations  everywhere.  We  have  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
The  next  year  will  try  our  patience,  and  test  our  faith,  and  tor- 
ture our  hopes,  far  more  tho-n  did  the  last;  for  our  Southern 
country  is  in  even  deeper  waters  of  affliction  than  heretofore. 
Instead  of  augmented  wealth,  we  have  increased  poverty.  In- 
stead of  growing  light  we  have  deeper  darkness,  as  to  our  pros- 
pects of  returning  financial  prosperity.  But  shall  we  yield  to 
dospair  in  matters  connected  with  the  Chukcii,  in  this  the  hour  of 
her  midnight  troubles?  Shall  we  Avithdraw  our  hands  froni  the 
work  of  sustaining  her  ministers  and  rebuilding  her  houses  of 
worship,  because  our  hands  are  emptier  than  they  were  of  this 
world's  goods  ?  Have  we  not  enough  left,  and  more  than  enough, 
if  we  would  use  it  wisely  and  well,  for  all  our  purposes  ?  Has 
not  the  time  fully  come,  when,  laying  a  firmer  hold  than  ever 
before  upon  the  promises  of  God  touching  his  earthly  kingdom, 
every  lover  of  Zion  should  renew  his  vows  of  consecration  to  her 
welfare,  and,  retrenching  in  all  other  matters  of  expense,  devote 
his  savings  to  the  furtherance  of  her  growth  ?  Let,  therefore, 
-each  voice  be  raised  to  mingle  with  the  voices  of  all,  in  calling 
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'  upon  the  entire  Church  to  put  forth  a  strong,  a  steady,  and  a- 
united  effort,  in  behalf  of  the  vital  cause  of  sustentation.  If  this 
cause  fail,  all  must  fail  with  it.     . 

The  receipts  from  all  sources,  last  year,  sum  up  to  the  amount 

•^of  830,343.38.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  total  were  gathered 
from  the  contributions  of  our  own  churches ;  nearly  one-third  came 
from  sympathising  friends  in  Baltimore  and  Kentucky;  whilst 
small  sums  were  contributed  by  brethren  whose  hearts  are  with 
us  elsewhere.  The  increase  over  last  year,  from  our  churches, 
is  about  fifty  per  cent.  But,  more  encouraging  still,  the  number 
of  contributing  churches  is  more  than  double  that  of  1866: 
being  450  for  the  closing  year  against  217  for  the  one  previous. 
NoAv  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still  at  least  ISO"  churches 
whose  members  have  given  nothing  in  the  past  to  tlic  cause  of 
sustentation,  may  it  not  be  supposed,  that,  if  these  \TOuld  only 
come  up  to  the  smallest  measure  of  their  duty,  the  treasury 
would,  in  1808,  be  fuller  than  it  was  in  1867,  even  though  the 
450  contributing  churches  should  fall  off  from  the  measure  of 
their  former  liberality?  If  the  whole  bodv  of  our  churches 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  each  its  best,  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  a  diminished  income,  notwithstanding  the  smaller  pecu- 
niary resources  of  the  counti-y  and  the  appalling  poverty  of  its 
Christian  people.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  believed  that  a 
single  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South  can  now 
be  found  who  is  unwilling  to  contribute  something  to  this  precious 
cause,  if  only  our  ministers  will  feel  its  importance  as  deeply  as 
they  ought,  present  it  as  they  should  to  their  people,  and  trust, 
as  they  are  warranted  to  do,  to  the  Christian  liberality  of  their 
flocks.  In  the  language  of  the  report,  "the  various  Presbyterial 
committees  of  missions,  and  especially  the  chairmen  of  these 
committees,  must  awake  to  the  full  responsibilities  laid  upon 
them,  and  use  every  legitimate  means  to  bring  all  their  churches 
into  hearty  cooperation  in  the  great  work.  .  .  .  General 
contributions,  instead  of  large  ones,  are  what  are  particularly 
needed.  An  average  of  one  dollar  for  each  church  member  would 
not  only  meet  all  the  wants  of  this  particular  cause,  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  those  of  all  the  other  schemes  of  general  benevo- 
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lence.     If  ministers,  church  sessions,  and  committees  of  missions^ 

will  only  do  their  duty,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  funds,  and  the 

Church  will  at  once  be  raised  up  from  her  low  and  prostrate  con*^    * 

dition.     The  remarks  of  Dr.   Brown,  made  during  the  evening 

session  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  cause,  we  here  appejid, 

as  deserving  of  attention : 

"  The  time  has  now  come  in  which  we  should  feel  the  whole 
idea  of  self-dependence  as  to  our  fellow-men.  It  is  right  under 
severe  providences  to  receive  aid,  but  if  we  carry  this  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour  we  become  degraded.  The  Secretary 
says  he  must  have  $40,000.  Suppose  $100,000  will  meet  every 
want — why  should  we  tremble  ?  Would  it  be  any  oppression  to 
ask  ten  cents  a  week  from  every  member  ?  The  amount  would 
be  $364,000.  Put  the  average  at  2J  cents  per  week,  and  you 
would  get  $91,000.  Why  can't  we  get  this  amount  ?  We  have 
the  best  organisation  on  earth  for  gathering  the  contributions. 
The  difficulty  must  be  in  the  want  of  presentation  by  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons.  He  greatly  admired  the  scheme  of  the 
Secretary  for  it  has  its  model  in  the  word  of  God.  We  have 
the  body  fitly  joined  together;  let  us  then  work  together." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Assembly  did  not  think  proper  to 
recommend  this  great  cause  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  as  has  been 
usual.  This  omission  furnishes  the  best  proof  possible  of  the 
confidence  felt  by  the  commissioners  in  their  own  purpose  to 
further  a  scheme,  the  successful  prosecution  of  Avhich  at  this 
time  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  very  existence  as  a  Church,  and 
also  of  their  kindred  confidence  in  those  they  represented  with 
reference  to  the  same  matter.  Such  resolutions  on  the  part  of 
our  ecclesiastical  courts  are  very  well  in  their  place.  They  serve 
to,  embody,  in  a  convenient  form,  the  expression  of  the  mind  of 
the  members,  and  what  they  believe  to  be  the  mind  of  the  whole 
people.  They  are  useful  in  assisting  to  gain  and  arouse  the 
attention  and  concentrate  the  action  of  the  Church  at  large. 
But  there  arc  some  subjects  that  now  and  then  rise  into  signal 
prominence  above  all  others,  in  regard  to  which  the  mind  of  the 
Church  is  quite  made  up,  so  as  to  require  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage of  formal  resolution  to  add  to  their  importance,  or  to  call 
attention  to  their  demands  upon  the  sympathies,  the  prayers,  and 
the  efforts  of  God's  people.     The  cause  of    sustcntation  consti- 
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tutes  one  of  these ;  and  the  significant  omission  of  the  custom- 
ary recommendatory  resolutions  we  therefore  hail  as  an  omen  for 
good. 

We  must  add,  that  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  discussion  of 
this  cause,  that  Dr.^Kobinson,  who  was  invited  to  speak,  sug- 
gested to  the  Assembly  the  importance  of  appointing  a  sort  of 
''  apostolic  commission  to  go  out  all  over  the  Northern  country, 
from  Missouri  to  Eoston,  and  proclaim  everywhere  the  existence 
and  the  acts  of  this  branch  of  true  Presbyterianism,"  and  sound 
the  appeal  for  sympathy  and  for  cooperation  in  the  ears  of 
conservative  men.  This  suggestion  met  with  much  favor  from 
some,  and  it  was  afterwards  embodied  in  a  resolution  or  two, 
whose  object  was  to  give  it  practical  shape.  But  the  Assembly, 
upon  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject,  refused  its  consent 
to  the  measure  as  being  impolitic  at  the  present  time  :  and  acted 
wisely,  no  doubt,  in  so  doing. 

J'OREKJN-    MISSIONS. 

This  subject,  always  old,  always  new,  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Assembly.  The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  read  by  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  and  was  heard  witli 
absorbing  attention  by  all.  It  embraces  the  history,  during  the 
past  year,  of  Indian  Missions,  and  of  our  missions  in  foreign 
lands  ;  and  contains  a  number  of  important  practical  suggestions 
touching  the  best  modes  by  which  the  Church  can  continue  to 
prosecute  the  schemes  and  enlarge  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  receipts  for  this  object  from  all  sources  during  the 
year  1867,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $13,121.62.  But  more  than 
this  was  needed,  and,  by  consequence,  the  full  salaries  of  our 
Indian  missionaries  had  not  been  paid.  In  view  of  this  state  of 
facts,  the  report  earnestly  appeals  to  the  Church  for  an  aug- 
mented interest  in  this  cause,  and  for  enlarged  contributions.  It 
says : 

"  This  deficiency  in  the  contributions  was  not  necessary  and 
ought  not  to  have  occurred.     An  average  of  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
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lar  to  each  church  member  would  have  more  than  met  the  de- 
mands of  this  cause.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  is  a  single  church  within  our  whole  bounds  that 
could  not  have  given  as  much,  or  twice  as  much,  if  its  claims 
had  been  properly  brought  to  their  attention.  Are  ministers  of 
the  gospel  and  church  sessions  never  to  be  aroused  to  their 
responsibilities  in  relation  to  this  matter  ?  How  can  they  expect 
the  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  rest  upon  them- 
selves or  upon  their  labors,  so  long  as  they  disregard  or  overlook 
the  claims  of  this  great  cause  ?  ^a^  that  church  be  in  a  health- 
ful spiritual  condition,  that  feels  no  interest  and  joins  in  no 
effort  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  the  perishing 
nations  of  the  earth?  How  surpassingly  strange  is  it  that  more 
than  half  of  our  thirteen  hundred  churches  have  not  contiributed 
one  dollar  the  last  year  to  sustain  this  great  cause?  Is  this  not 
a  matter  that  claims  the  serious  attention  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, as  well  as  that  of  all  the  inferior  courts  ?" 

The  report  calls,  also,  for  laborers  to  occupy  the  stations  in 
the  Indian  country  lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Byington,  Stark, 
Fiske,  and  Dr.  Hobbs.  It  invites  attention  to  the  interesting 
fact  that  "  Miss  Christina  Ronzone,  a  native  of  Italy,  but  for  a 
number  of  years  past  a  resident  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  niem- 
ber  of  one  of  our  churches  there,  sailed  for  her  native  country 
in  August  last,  with  the  expectation  of  taking  charge  of  a  large 
Protestant  school  in  the  city  of  Naples;"  to  act  there  "under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Waldensian  Table,  or  Committee  of  Mis- 
sions, but  deriving  her  support  from  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  our  Church."  Besides  these,  we  have  under 
our  care  a  mission  in  China,  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Elias  B. 
Inslee  and  his  wife,  with  encouraging  hopes.  This  mission,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  still  further  enlarged,  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
by  associating  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inslee  two  you^g  men,  who 
will  then  be  ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of  spreading 
the  gospel  in  that  land  of  heathenish  darkness.  It  will  there- 
fore become  the  duty  of  our  people  to  make  greater  efforts  than 
ever  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  the  Committee  ;  and  we  trust 
that  God  will  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  all  to  give  of  their  poverty 
to  so  holy  a  cause.  We  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee 
in  the  appeals  they  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  to  our  vari- 
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ous  Sabbath-schools,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  children  of 
the  Church,  "especially  in  sustaining  the  educational  operations 
that  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  connexion"  with  the  gene- 
ral work  of  Foreign  Missions.     This  appeal  has  not  been  made 
in  vain,  and  will   doubtless  continue  to   yield   abundant  fruits, 
both  of  permanent  good  to  the  children  themselves,  and  of  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  cause  of  heathen  evangelisation.     The  time- 
has  come  when  we  should  study  "  the  power  of  littles"  more 
closely  than  ever  before.     A  few  cents  given  week  after  week  by 
a  multitude  of  children,  will  amount  to  a  great  sum  in  the  course- 
of  a  year,  and  every  proper  means  ought  to  be  employed  for 
gathering   them   in.     Would  that   the   practical  wisdom  of  this 
scheme  had  already  come  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  membership  of 
our  churches,  with  reference  to  their  o\yn  giving,  as  it  has  begun 
to  arrest  the  attention  and  enlist  the  feelings  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  more  thoughtful  people.     This  branch  of  the  subject;, 
of  giving  was  brought  out  in  the  report  onV  systematic   benevo- 
lence," and  in  the  discussion  that  ensued  on   its  presentation — 
issuing  in  a  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  to  recom- 
mend Sabbath-day  contributions  as  a  regular  plan  for  the  adop- 
tion of  all  the  churches. 

The  night  whose  hours  were  devoted  to  the  full  consideration 
of  this  subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  will  long  be  remembered  by 
tho^e  Avhose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  present.  The  remarks 
that  were  made  on  this  occasion  by  the  several  speakers  were 
unusually  appropriate  and  stirring,  especially  those  of  the  Rev.. 
J.  G.  Shepperson,  of  Virginia.  An  added  element  of  excite- 
ment was  thrown  into  the  discussion  by  the  introduction,  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting,  of  an  extraordinary  resolution.  It  was 
offered  by  the  llev.  Dr.  B.  \^^I.  Smith,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  our  witiidrawing  altogether  from 
the  work  in  other  lands,  and  of  confining  our  contributions  and 
our  efforts  exclusively  to  our  own  country !  It  is  difficult  tO' 
ascertain  the  motive  that  could  have  induced  Dr.  Smith  to  offer 
such  a  paper  ;  but  probably  he  desired  in  this  novel  manner  to 
draw  out  more  fully  the  mind  of  the  Assembly  by  bringing  be- 
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fore  its  members  a  startling  view  of  the  alternative  of  their 
devoting  more  of  their  energies  to  this  great  work,  or  of  giving 
it  up  altogether.  For,  after  the  discussion  was  closed,  during- 
which  many  were  affected  to  tears,  he  himself  brought  forward 
the  strong  resolution,  which  was  enthusiastically  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  viz.  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  extending  the  gos- 
pel through  all  the  world  is  the  great  work  for  which  the  Church 
has  been  instituted  by  her  great  Head,  and  to  which  all  other 
parts  of  its  work  are  subordinate,  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  be  directed  to  press  the  enterprise  intrusted  to  it  with 
renewed  energy  and  effort ;  assured  that  the  means  both  of  men 
and  of  money  will  be  adequately  supplied,  in  the  all-v/ise  provi- 
dence of  God,  in  proportion  to  the  liberal  method  devised  by  the 
Church."  •  ■ 

PUBLICATION   AND    EDUCATION. 


We  have,  unfortunately,  left  ourselves  but  little  room  in  which 
to  speak,  as  we  had  intended,  and  as  their  great  importance- 
demands,  of  these  two  indispensable  arms  of  our  Church's  effi- 
ciency. The  reports  of  the  Executive  Committees  which  have- 
them  in  charge,  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  the  Secretary 
of  Education  and  of  Publication,  and  proved  as  interesting  as^ 
they  were  elaborate.  We  commend  their  close  perusal  to  every 
minister  and  member  of  our  Church. 

The  most  important  action  that  was  taken  with  reference  to^ 
this  subject  was  to  authorise  the  removal,  should  the  Committees 
think  it  expedient  after  further  inquiry,  of  the  seat  of  their  ope- 
rations from  Richmond  to  Baltimore.  Dr.  Baird  presented  a 
number  of  arguments  favoring  this  change  of  locality,  which,  by 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  perhaps  by  all,  were  deemed  con- 
clusive. It  is  to  be  hoped  "^hat  the  Church,  throughout  its 
Avhole  extent,  will  awake  to  the  feeling  of  a  fresh  interest  in  behalf 
of  these  two  branches  of  its  work.  How  many  incentives  there 
are  to  such  a  reawakening  ! 

THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES. 

For  some  reason,  there  was  no  report  from  Union  Theological" 
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Seminary ;  but  the  Assembly  learned,  through  unofficial  sources, 
that  this  institution  is^ enjoying  as  high  a  degree  of  prosperity  as 
under  the  circumstances  could  have  beeii  expected.  It  is  still 
laboring  under  the  disability  of  pecuniary  straitness  ;  but  even 
in  this  respect  its  friends  have  cause  to  be  hopeful,  seeing  how 
much  has  already  been  done  for  the  reestablishment  of  its  war- 
lost  endowment.  Its  -  professorships  are  ably  filled,  and  their 
■occupants,  are  deserving  of  the  high  commendation  of  the  whole 
•Church  for  their  arduous  self-sacrificing  labors.  Thi^  Semi- 
nary still  continues  under  the  immediate  management  of  the 
"Synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  usual  full  reports  of  the  Faculty  and  Directors  of  the 
-Seminary  at  Columbia,  (which  for  several  years  has  been  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Assembly,)  were  received,  discussed, 
and  acted  upon  in  the  usual  manner.  The  whole  number  of 
students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  fourteen  ;  which  has 
been  increased  this  year  already  to  twenty-three,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  more.  Every  chair  is  filled,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Pastoral  Theology,  made  vacant  a  few  years  ago  by  the  fail- 
ing health  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Leland.  The  duties  of  this 
professorship  are  divided  between  two  of  the  other  chairs, 
and  are  well  discharged  by  Drs.  Adger  and  Plumer, 
Pastoral  Theology  falling  to  the  latter,  and  Homiletics  to  the 
former.  It  is  probable  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  this  seeming 
vacancy  cannot  be  filled,  owing  to  the  lack  of  endowment. 
Meanwhile,  the  cause  of  theological  education  in  so  important  a 
branch  will  not  suffer  in  this  institution,  we  may  believe,  whilst 
strength  is  continued  to  Dr.  Plumer  and  his  coadjutors.  The 
'only  professorship  which  now  enjoys  anything  like  an  adequate 
■salary  is  that  occupied  by  Dr.  Woodrow — the  "  Perkins  Profes- 
sorship." This  has  an  independent  and  inalienable  endowment, 
secured  by  investment  in  Konds  that  are  now  yielding  an  income, 
though  an  income  not  equal  to  what  it  was  in  "  gold-times" 
before  the  war.  It  is  a  matter  for  gratitude  that  the  remaining 
Professors  have  not  been  permitted  actually  to  w^ant  during  the 
year  just  closed ;  but  yet  the  Church  should  take  shame  to  her- 
self for   allowing  three   such  men  to  labor  in  her  behalf  with 
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wholly  inadequate  salaries.  The  income  from  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  old  endowment,  together  :with  what  has  been 
directly  contributed  by  the  churches,  has  not  half  paid  them  their 
promised  dues,  and  they  have  been  forced  to  rely  in  great  mea- 
sure upon  their  own  private  resources,  meagre  at  best,  for  their 
daily  bread.  We  do  not  know  thar  they  have  loudly  complained 
of  this  treatment,  but  we  who  are  in  the  ministry  ought  to  com- 
plain for  them  to  our  churches,  and  see  that  they  shall  hence- 
forth want  for  nothing  which  in  justice  they  ought  to  have..  The- 
report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  makes  this  statement,  which 
ought  to  arouse  every  feeling  of  our  souls  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
this  institution  from  its  present  and  prospective  embarrassments  r 

"  The  salaries  and  current  expenses  of  the  Seminary  arfe  press- 
ing and  hard  to  meet.  The  report  of  your  Treasurer,  herewith 
submitted,  shows  a  deficiency  of  $4,040.98-  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  Professors  up  to  the  1st  July,  186-7.  The  prospective  view 
of  the  means  and  wants  for  the  next  year  shows  a  still  larger 
deficiency.  This "  we  trust  will  be  suppHed  by  the  Church> 
While  some  of  the  churches  have  done  well,  many  of  them  have 
done  little  or  nothing.  The  Board  has  not  lost  all  hope  of  meet- 
ing these  wants  from  contributions  of  the  churches  and  liberal- 
minded  individuals,  and  has  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  plan 
commenced  a  year;  ago." 

We  must  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.. 
Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  duly  inaugurated  Professor  of  Didac- 
tic and  Polemic  Theology,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience 
It  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest.  The  "  charge"  was  deliv- 
ered, in  excellent  taj^te,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyon,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  to  perform  this  difficult  duty.  The  "  Inaugural 
Address"  itself  was  a  production  which  fully  sustained  the  high 
reputation  of  its  distinguished  author.  We  hope  that  both  Dr. 
Lyon's  charge  and  Dr.  Plumer's  address  will  be  given  to  the- 
public  in  a  pamphlet  form,  with  a  reeo^rd  of  the  religious  and 
other  exercises  that  helped  to  render  the  whole  scene  so  solemn 
and  so  touching.  The  selection  by  the  Memphis  Assembly  of 
Dr.  Plumer  as  the  successor  of  the  lamented  James  H.  Thorn- 
well  was  eminently  wise.  He  has  thrown  liis  whole  energies — 
the  energies  of  a  deeply  cultivated  heart  and  a  highly  improved 
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understanding,  both  naturally  vigorous  and  characterised  by 
uncommon  traits  of  superiority — into  the  work  assigned  him ; 
4ind  the  result  of  his  single-eyed  cooperation  with  his  fellow- 
professors  is  daily  being  seen  in  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
"Seminary.  May  he  long  be  spared  to  the  suffering  Church  with 
which  he  has  cast  in  his  lot ! 

At  this  point,  w^e  may  speak  of  what  was  done  by  this  Assem- 
bly in  the  matter  of  a  third  theological  seminary  desired  by 
some  to  be  established  in  the  South-west.  Upon  this  subject 
there  was,  unexpectedly,  but  little  debate,  as  there  proved  to  be 
but  little  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  evident,  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  mentioned,  that  the  Assembly  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
favor  such  a  scheme :  a  new  seminary  being  regarded  as  wholly 
unnecessary  at  the  present  time.  The  discussion  of  this  point, 
however,  naturally  and  inevitably  involved  the  consideration  of 
the  cognate  question.  Should  the  Columbia  Seminary  be  removed 
to  the  South-west,  if  two  only  are  needed  for  the  wants  of  the 
entire  Church  ? 

Dr.  Lyon  stated  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  few  of  the  brethren 
desired  a  South-western  seminary ;  yet  he  felt  that  there  should 
l3e  a  seminary  in  the  South-west.  Many  felt  that  the  removal  of 
the  Seminary  from  Columbia  would  be  expedient,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed.  A  meiTiorial  was  drawn  up  on  the  subject ; 
it  was  suggested  that  a  sectional  seminary  would  not  produce 
good  results.  The  subject  of  a  third  seminary  was  no  longer 
discussed,  but  the  removal  of  the  Columbia  institution  to  the 
South-west.  It  was  not  now  a  well-endowed  institution,  and  he 
felt  that  it  should  be  removed  to  the  growing  South-west.  He 
wished  to  discuss  the  question  mildly ;  he  would  not  wound  the 
feelings  of  a  brother  there.  But  he  would  move  the  Columbia 
Seminary,  with  its  splendid  library  and  able  faculty,  to  the  pro- 
lific South-west,  and  make  it  the  pride  of  the  section. 

Dr.  J.  II.  Wilson  said  that  in  his  understanding  of  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Lyon,  the  latter  thought  that  at  some  future  time  the 
•Columbia  Seminary  would  be  removed  to  the  South-west.  He 
had  no  personal  feelings  in  the  matter ;  he  was  a  Director  of  the 
institution,  and  was  warmly  attached  to  it.     He  doubted  not 
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that  if  the  entire  Church  would  declare  that  it  was  expedient  to 
remove  it  to  the  South-west,  the  Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia  would  consent  to  it ;  but  if  the  voice  of  the 
Church  said  it  was  inexpedient  now  to  remove  the  institution, 
then  the  decision  should  debar  further  agitation  of  the  subject  as 
injurious  to  the  Seminary.  If  the  Church  now,  through  its 
General  Assembly,  decide  upon  its  inexpediency,  then  he  hoped 
that  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  final  decision  for  the  present 
generation.  '  ' 

Here  the  Moderator  suggested  that  the  question  was  as  to  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  third  seminary,  and  not  the  removal 
of  any ;  and  hence  it  was  not  in  order  to  discuss  the  latter. 

Dr.  Wilson  thought  that  this  was  a  point  of  order  hardly  well 
taken,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  subject,  whether  of  a  new  seminary 
or  of  the  removal  of  the  Columbia  Seminary,  had  been  opened 
up  by  Dr.  Lyon  in  his  remarks.  However,  he  would  explain 
that  he  wished  to  convey  the  idea  in  what  he  had  said,  that  if 
the  Assembly  should  now  decide  against  the  expediency  of  a 
third  seminary,  then  he  reasonably  desired  that  such  a  decision 
should  be  regarded  on  all  hands  a«  equivalent  to  determining 
that  it  was  also  unwise  to  agitate  further  the  removal  of  the 
Seminary  at  Columbia :  as  both  of  these  questions  seemed  to 
hang  together. 

Dr.  Lyon  rejoined,  that  the  Assembly  had  "^ot  reached  the 
point  of  infallibility,  and  he  trusted  that  no  demand  would  be 
made  upon  members  forestalling  calm  and  deliberate  discussion 
of  questions  pertaining  to  Church  interests. 
,^  The  matter  ended  in  the  Assembly  by  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  a  minute,  declaring  it  inexpedient,  at  present,  to 
estabhsh  a  third  theological  seminary  in  the  South-west. 
Whilst  our  Southwestern  brethren  will, 'no  doubt,  generally 
acquiesce  in  this  decision,  we  are  left  to  infer,  from  the  tenor  of 
Dr.  Lyon's  concluding  words,  that  the  agitation  of  the  question 
touching  the  removal  of  the  Columbia  Seminary,  will  not  neces- 
sarily cease  on  the  ground  of  the  aforesaid  decision.  But  sure 
we  are,  that  the  Assembly  felt  with  Dr.  Wilson,  and  appreciated 
the  propriety  of  having  this  .whole  matter  put  to  rest  for  some 
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time  to  come;  inasmuch  as  no  good  could  be  done,  but  much 
evil  might  accrue,  by  further  exciting  the  Church  with  reference 
to  a  removal  which  after  all  depends  not  upon  any  action  of  the 
General  Assembly,  but  alone  upon  the  say-so  of  the  Synods 
which  originally  made  the  transfer  of  this  valuable  property  to 
that  high  court,  incumbering  that  transfer  as  they  did  with  the 
single  condition,  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  that  the  institution 
should  never  be  removed  without  their  consent.  No  one  can, 
indeed,  reasonably  object  to  the  desire  felt  by  some  in  the  South- 
west, and  calmly  expressed  by  Dr.  Lyon  on  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly,  to  have  a  theological  seminary  established  within  that 
broad  region,  to  which  their  sons  might  have  ready  access.  And 
we  think  it  altogether  probable,  perhaps  quite  certain,  that  at 
some  future  day  these  desires  will  be  gratified.  It  may  even,  in 
truth,  be  deemed  advisable,  by  a  future  Assembly,  to  request  the 
Synods  now  having  practical  control  of  this  subject  of  removal, 
to  forego  their  claim,  and  submit  to  seeing  the  Columbia  Semi- 
nary transferred  to  that  country,  so  rich  in  all  natural  resources. 
But  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
things  will  remain  as  they  now  are  with  reference  to  this  impor- 
tant matter.  Meanwhile,  let  no  jealousies  spring  up  between 
that  section  and  the  one  which  seems  to  be  the  most  favored  in 
point  of  the  advantages  of  theological  education.  The  Church 
is  one.  Her  interests  are  indivisible.  The  seminaries  already 
located  belong  alike  to  all  her  membership,  and  are  open  alike  to 
all  her  sons.  They  are  easily  reached  by  rail  from  every  part  of 
the  country ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  benefits  resulting  from 
their  prosperity  will  accrue  alike  to  all. 

We  must  incur  the  risk  of  extending  this  notice  of  the  Assem- 
bly's proceedings  on  the  subject  of  theological  seminaries,  by 
inviting  our  readers  to  examine  for  a  moment  a  very  singular 
resolution  which  passed  without  exciting  the  least  remark,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  made  aware,  from  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
commissioners ;  and  yet  a  resolution  which  ought  to  have  been 
looked  into  narrowly.     It  is  this  : 

"  The  Assembly  would  earnestly  impress  on  the  minds  of  all 
having  in  charge  the  government  .and  instruction  of  our  theo- 
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logical  seminaries,  the  vital  importance  of  training  our  future 
ministers,  not  only  to  be  able  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  word 
of  God,  but  also  to  be  fully  imbued  with  an  implicit  faith  in  the 
plenary  and  literal  inspired  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures." 

Now,  to  say  nothing  as  to  the  intention  of  the  mover  in  using 
the  words  ''  plenary  and  literal  inspired  authority,"  we  submit 
that  if  such  a  resolution  was  called  for  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
because  the  danger  here  warned  against  had,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  seminaries,  been  threatened.  Now,  which  of  all  our  theo- 
logical Professors  needed  this  caveat,  that  he  may  stay  proceed- 
ings in  the  premises  ?  We  know  of  none.  Did  the  mover  know 
of  one  ?  Who  is  he  that  has  disputed  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
God's  word?  If  any  one  has  committed  this  crime,  the  criminal 
ought  to  be  named,  be  tried,  and  be  removed.  Or  was  the  reso- 
hition  intended  simply  to  commit  the  Assembly  afresh  to  the  true 
theory  of  inspiration  as  presented  in  our  Confession  ?  If  so,  could 
this  not  have  been  better  done  than  by  holding  up  to  the  world 
our  seminaries  as  containing,  within  one  of  them,  some  instructor 
who  is  employing  his  high  place  in  misguiding  the  faith  of  our 
future  ministers  ? 


THE    FREEDMEN    QUESTION.  , 

I 

The  insertion  of  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  will  clearly  show  the  attitude  of  our  Church  in 
regard  to  this  knotty  subject.  It  calls  for  no  comment.  There 
can  now  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position  we  have  all 
along  maintained — though  perhaps  not  hitherto  so  unmistakeably 
defined — with  reference  to  a  matter  touching  which  the  Southern 
Church  has  lieen  so  wickedly  maligned,  both  at  home  and 
abroad : 

"  The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  report  Overture  No. 
T,  from  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  proposing  a  revocation  of  the  acts 
of  the  last  Assembly  on  the  relation  of  our  Church  to  the  colored 
people,  and  Overture  No.  8,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi, 
proposing  such  a  modification  of  said  action  'as  shall  authorise 
the  Prcsbvteries,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  to  ordain  to 
the  gospel  ministry,  and  to  organise  into  separate  congregations, 
duly  qualified  persons  of  the  colored  race,  and  so  declare  that 
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mere  race  or  color  is  not  regarded  as  a  bar  to  office  or  privilege 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.'  Your  Com- 
mittee report  the  following  minute : 

'^  Resolved^  1.  That  believing  the  resolutions  of  the  last  As- 
sembly, pp.  35  and  36,  were  evidently  designed  to  be  of  tempo- 
rary operation,  and' that  they  contain  many  clauses  which  do  not 
adequately  express  the  sentiments  of  our  Church  on  the  subject 
contemplated,  they  be  and  are  hereby  revoked. 

"2.  That  inasmuch  as,  according  to  our  Constitution,  the 
duty  of  admitting  candidates  to  the  office  of  the  gospel  ministry 
devolves  solely  on^the  Presbyteries,  and  that  of  electing  elders 
and  deacons  solely  on  the  congregations,  a^l  male  persons  of 
proper  qualifications  for  such  offices,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or 
civil  condition,  must  be  admitted  or  elected  by  these  authorities 
respectively,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  church 
government  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  Christian  discretion. 

"  3.  That  the  Assembly  declines,  on  the  ground  of  constitu- 
tional incompetency,  to  make  any  declaration  respecting  the 
future  ecclesiastical  organisations  of  such  freedmen  as  may 
belong  to  our  communion,  believing  that  the  responsibility,  as 
well  as  the  course  to  be  pursued,  devolves  on  those  persons,  wdio 
are  both  politically  and  ecclesiastically  free,  as  all  others,  to 
serve  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

"4.  The  Assembly  earnestly  enjoins  on  all  our  ministers  and 
people  to  use  all  diligence  in  affectionate  and  discreet  efforts  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  colored  race  within  reach  of  their 
private  and  public  ministrations,  and  to  seek,  by  all  lawful 
means,  to  introduce  them  into  a  permanent  connexion  with  our 
Church ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  Assembly  recognises  the  law- 
fulness of  measures  such  as  have  long  been  used,  in  various  por- 
tions of  our  Church,  contemplating  the  judicious  selection  and 
employment  of  the  more  pious  and  intelligent  persons  among 
colored  communicants  in  suitable  official  capacities  for  the  spirit- 
ual benefit  of  their  own  race." 

It  is  but  fiiir  to  state  that  the  discussion  upon  this  subject 
brought  out  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
disposing  of  it.  But  all  at  Jast  substantially  agreed,  and  voted 
for  the  above  paper  without  serious  hesitation.  Perhaps  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  remark  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mack,  of 
Charleston,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doremus,  of  New  Orleans,  both  of 
whom  desired  something  which  would  seem,  to  their  minds,  more 
positive  and  less  open  to  angry  animadversion  on  the  part  of  our 
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enemies.  But  the  Assembly  wisely  thought  that  those  enemies 
deserved  not  to  be  consulted  in  a  matter  which  they  either  would 
not,  or  could  not,  understand,  and  so  proceeded  to  discharge  its 
duty  in  the  premises  with  reference  only  to  that  fear  of  God 
which  casteth  out  all  other  fear. 

'■•  ■     '  THE   BOOK    OF    ClIUBCII    ORDER. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  subject  here  indicated 
attracted  but  little  of  the  attention  of  the  Assembly.  We  pre- 
sume that  this  was  because  the  action  of  the  various  Presbyteries 
had  become  notorious  by  wide  publication  in  the  newspapers ; 
and,  the  conclusion  being  foregone  in  the  minds  of  the  commis- 
sioners that  the  new  book  would  be  thrown  out,  there  was  felt  to 
be  no  need  of  saying  anything  about  it.  Eutyet,  we  would  have 
looked  for  some  one  to  move  that  the  Revision  Committee  should 
be  continued,  or  that  a  new  one  be  appointed,  in  whose  hands 
the  answers  of  the  Presbyteries  would  have  been  placed,  with 
instructions  to  conform  their  future  revision  thereto,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  report  to  the  next  or  some  subsequent  xissem- 
bly.  The  only  voices  that  were  heard  upon  the  floor  with  refer- 
ence to  it  at  all,  were  those  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  report  upon  these  answers,  and  of  Mr.  Lefevre, 
who  moved  that  the  report  be  unanimously  adopted  as  a  whole. 
That  report  Avas  accordingly  so  adopted,  and  is  as  follows — con- 
stituting a  singular  sequel  to  the  action  of  the  la,st  Assembly  in 
relation  to  this  subject : 

"The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  answers  to  the  over- 
tures sent  down  to  the  several  Presbyteries  by  the  last  General 
Assembly,  touching  the  "Form  of  Government,"  "Canonsof  Dis- 
cipline," and  "  Rules  of  Parliamentary  Order,"  and  to  recommend 
action  to  this  xissembly  with  reference  to  the  whole  matter,  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows : 

"  1.  A  careful  examination  of  the  answers  to  said  overtures 
sent  to  the  Assembly  by  forty  of  the  Presbyteries,  reveals 
the  fact  that  thirty-five  of  these  Presbyteries  do  answer  all  the 
overtures  with  an  unconditional  negative,  that  four  of  them 
answer  with  a  conditional  negative,  whilst  only  five  adopt  the 
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overture  with  reference  to  Rules  of  Parliamentary  Order,  and  but 
one  adopts  the  whole  three  absolutely. 

"2.  These  answers  nearly  all  reveal  the  fact  that  the  Presby- 
teries are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  labors  that  have 
been  performed  by  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  Revision,  and 
express  their  desire  to  have  the  result  of  these  labors  preserved. 

"3.  These  answers  also  bring  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  Presbyteries  with  respect  to  the  chsCnges 
proposed  by  the  overtures,  very  few  of  them  coinciding  in  the  same 
objections,  or  concurring  in  the  same  criticisms. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  your  committee  submit  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  following  resolutions  : 

^'■Resolved,  1.  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  it  is 
inexpedient  to  continue  the  Committee  on  Revision,  or  to  appoint 
another  at  this  time. 

'''■Resolved,  2.  That  tlie  answers  to  the  overtures  be  all  carefully 
filed  away  with  tlie  overtures  themselves,  for  future  reference 
and  use. 

'•'•Resolved,  ,3-  That  this  Assembly  feels  that  it  is  due  to  the 
Committee  on  Revision  to  express  its  sense  of  the  value  of  their 
long-continued  and  laborious  work,  and  to  offer  them  its  thanks 
for  what  they  have  done  in  their  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  great 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Church." 


PRESBYTERTAN    UXI VERSITY. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyon  took  occasion  to  introduce,  during  the 
night  sessions  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  min- 
isterial education,  his  views  of  a  scheme,  inaugurated  by  himself 
and  some  others  several  years  ago,  that  looked  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  Presbyterian  university  in  the  South.  He 
rehearsed  the  history  of  the  scheme,  and  supported  his  views  as 
to  its  expediency  in  a  long  (but  not  too  long)  and  capital  speech. 
After  concluding,  he  introduced  a  paper  whose  object  was  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  this  Assembly  to  the  plan  of  making  an 
immediate  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  his  remarks.  This 
having  been  objected  to,  and  the  hour  being  late.  Dr.  Lyon 
withdrew  his  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  again  the 
next  day. 

This  review  of  the  xVssembly's  proceedings  would  be  incom- 
plete were  we  to  leave  out  tlie  minute  which  was  finally  adopted 
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on  this  subject.     The  original  paper  was  considerably  modified 
by  the  Assembly  and  passed  in  the  following  mild  form  : 

"Whereas,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  at  all  times  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  high  degree  of  mental  culture  of  its  ministers 
and  people — an  honorable  precedence  which  it  will  be  commend- 
able/or  us  to  try  still  to  maintain:  Therefore, 

^^  liesolved,  1.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly  it  comes 
clearly  within  the  province  of  the  organised  Church  of  God  to 
look  after  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral  culture  of  the  people 
of  God,  with  the  view  to  their  highest  attainments  in  active  and 
vital  piety. 

"  Jlesolved,  2.  That  in  view  of  this  fact,  this  Assembly  deems  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Church  elevate  its  standard  of 
learning  and  widen  its  domain  in  prosecuting  the  educational 
interests  of  the  people  over  whom  it  exercises  a  controlling 
influence. 

'^.Resolved,  -3.  That  the  Assembly  request  the  Presbyteries 
throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Church  to  take  this  subject  into 
consideration  at  their  next  regular  meetings,  and  report  their 
action  to  the  next  General  Assembly." 
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The  Person  of  Christ:  The  Miracle  of  History.  With  a  reply  to 
Strauss  and  Itenan,  and  a  Collection  of  Testimonies  of  Unbe- 
lievers. By  Philip  Sciiaff,  D.  D.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.     1866.     Pp.  374.     12nio. 

The  whole  fabric  of  Christianity,  well  says  Dr.  SchafF,  stands 
or  falls  with  its  divine-human  Founder ;  and  if  it  can  never 
perisli,  it  is  because  Christ  lives,  the  same  yesterday,  to-da}^  and 
forever.  The  person  of  Clirist  is  the  great  central  miracle  of 
history.  The  perfection  of  his  humanity  is  a  proof  of  his 
divinit3^  The  indwelling  of  God  in  him  is  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  his  character.  From  his  person  con- 
sidered as  miraculous,  his  miraculous  works  follow  as  an  inevita- 
ble consoiiuence.  A  miracle  himself,  miracles  must  be  to  him  as 
ordinary  doings  to  ordinary  men.  I  believe  in  Christ,  and 
therefore  I  believe  tlie  Bible  and  all  its  wonderful  words  and 
works. 

Infidels,  again  well  says  Dr.  Scliaff,  are  seldom  convinced  by 
argument,  for  the  springs  of  unbelief  are  in  the  heart,  rather 
than  in  the  head.  But  honest  inquirers  and  earnest  sceptics, 
like  Nathanael  and  Thomas,  Avho  love  the  truth  and  wish  only 
for  tangible  support  of  their  weak  faith,  will  never  refuse  to 
embrace,  with  grateful  joy,  evidence  laid  before  them  concerning 
the  incarnate  God,  nor  to  worship  him  as  such. 

The  Avork  of  Dr.  Schaff  actually  consists  of  three  parts,  in 
the  first  of  Avhich  he  presents  the  testimony  for  the  divine-human 
person  of  Christ  which  may  be  derived  from  the  history  of  his 
childhood  and  youth  ;  his  training  ;  his  public  life ;  his  freedom 
from  sin  ;  his  absolute  holiness  ;  the  union  in  him  of  virtue  and 
piety  ;  the  completeness  and  universality  of  his  character ;  the 
harmony  of  all  graces  and  virtues  in  him ;  his  passion   and  cru- 
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cifixion  ;  and  from  Christ's  own  testimony  concerning  himself. 
The  conclusion  to  which  the  reader  is  brought  by  a  consideration 
of  all  these  points  is,  that  the  character  of  Christ  is  the  greatest 
moral  miracle  of  history. 

The  second  j^art  of  the  book  is  an  examination  of  the  false 
theories  respecting  the  person  of  Christ;  as  the  Unitarian  theory, 
the  Rationalistic  theory,  the  mythical  hypothesis  of  Strauss,  the 
legendary  hypothesis  of  Renan,  and  some  others  of  similar 
character  to  these.  Many  very  valuable  notes  are  appended  to 
these  first  two  parts  of  the  work. 

The  third  part,  consisting  of  125  pages,  presents  the  testi- 
mony of  various  distinguished  unbelievers  to  the  preeminent 
excellence  of  the  character  of  Jesus.  "  It  seems  to  be  felt 
more  and  more  that  he  is  Avithout  c9ntroversy  the  very  best 
being  that  ever  walked  on  this  earth,  and  that  an  attack  on  his 
character  is  an  insult  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  humanity 
itself."  ''The  impression  of.  Christ  upon  the  world,  far  from 
losing  ground,  is  gaining  new  strength  with  every  stage  of  civi- 
lisation, and  controls  even  the  best  thinking  of  his  enemies." 
Yet  these  very  testimonies  expose  the  inconsistency  of  unbelief 
in  admitting  the  absolute  purity  and  the  truthfulness  of  Christ, 
and  yet  refusing  to  receive  his  own  account  of  himself. 

Amongst  these  testimonies  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  Dr.  Schaif  gives  us  some  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
testimony.  It  has  been  extensively  published  by  religious  tract 
societies  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Napoleon's  American 
panegyrist,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  of  course  embodies  it  in  his  work. 
A  respectful  letter  from  Dr.  Schaff,  asking  for  his  authorities, 
received  no  answer.  Generals  Bertrand|andMontholon,  compan- 
ions of  the  Emperor's  exile,  Avho  after  his  death  returned  to 
Europe,  Avould  be  proper  vouchers,  and  so  would  Las  Cases, 
Antommarchi,  and  O'Meara,  who  all  wrote  accounts  of  their 
sojourn  at  St.  Helena.  But  the  three  last  named  give  us 
nothing  amounting  to  this  testimony,  nor  do  the  two  Generals  in 
any  of  their  writings,  so  far  as  known  to  Dr.  Schaff  or  to  us. 
Prof  G.  do  Felice,  of  Montauban,  vouches  for  the  authenticity 
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of  this  testimony,  but  gives  no  proof.  Tliere  is  a  French  -work 
by  Robert  Antoine  de  Beauterne,  published  in  Paris  in  1843, 
under  the  title,  ^^  Sentiments  de  Napoleon  sur  le  Christianisme  : 
Comermtions  religieuses  7'ecueillies  a  Sainte  Heleyie,  par  le  Gen. 
Comte  de  31ontholon,' '  which  Dr.  Schaff  could  not  find,  however, 
in  any  of  the  public  libraries  of  New  York,  (and  Avhicli  is  not  in 
either  of  the  extensive  libraries  in  this  city,  containing  near 
50,000  volumas;)  nor  does  he  know  *\diether  this  book  claims  to 
be  based  upon  personal  communications  from  Montholon  or  any 
other  sufficient  evidence.  Upon  the  whole,  Ave  think  Dr.  Schaft" 
has  left  very  slender  support  to  this  celebrated  "  testimony  ;" 
but  we  agree  with  him,  nevertheless,  that  it  does  have  the 
genuine  "Napoleonic  ring,"  and  is  marked  by  the  massive 
grandeur  and  the  simplicity  which  always  characterise  the  best 
utterances  of  that  marvellous  genius.  And  no  matter  who  was 
the  author  of  this  "  testimony,"  it  is  both  true  and  weighty  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Dr.  Schaft"s  examination  of  Strauss's  mythical  hypothesis, 
and  of  the  legendary  one  of  Renan,  is  both  thorough  and  able. 
The  former,  he  tells  us,  was  educated  and  "unfitted''  for  the  min- 
istry at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  under  his  greater  master 
Baur.  He  was  the  first  in  his  class,  and  exhibited  unusual 
talent  and  industry.  His  "Life  of  Jesus"  caused  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  service  of  the  Church  in  183G.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  led  a  rather  unsteady  and  apparently  unhappy  life. 
He  married  a  famous  actress,  Agnese  Schebest,  but  incompati- 
bility of  temper  and  his  own  extreme  selfishness  of  disposition 
led  to  a  divorce.  Strauss  has  a  remarkably  clear,  methodical, 
logical,  and  acute  mind,  (says  Dr.  Schaff,)  and  a  rare  power  of 
critical  analysis,  but  no  constructive  power  whatever.  He  can 
destroy,  but  not  build  up.  He  is  an  unscrupulous  advocate  and 
special  pleader,  who  can  tear  to  pieces  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, but  he  is  unable  to  effect  a  positive  result.  In  one  word, 
he  is  a  skilful  "architect  of  ruin."  As  to  his  moral  character, 
he  is  correct,  temperate,  and  studious,  but  cold,  selfish,  and 
heartless.  When  a  student,  he  was  quite  superstitious,  believing 
in  all  the  ghost  stories  and  demoniacal  possessions   which  then 
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:agitated  WUrtemberg.  Such  is  frequently  the  close  affinity  of 
■superstition  and  infidelity,  and  the  facility  of  a  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Amongst  the  ablest  opponents  of  Strauss, 
.such  as  Tholuck,  Neander,  Ullmann,  Lange,  Ebrard,  Julius 
Muller,  HofFifian,  and  Hug,  Dr.  Schaft'  ranks  Prof.  George  P. 
Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  author  of  sundry  "scholarly  articles" 
)in  the  Quarterly  Reviews  on  the  "  Conflict  with  Scepticism  and 
Unbelief y  Since  the  publifjation  of  Schaif's  book,  Prof.  Fisher 
ihas  put  forth  these  articles  in  a  volume  of  great  excellence. 

Strauss  does  not  deny  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus,  but 
merely  resolves  all  the  supernatural  elements  of  Christ's  person 
and  history  into  myths.  The  philosophical  foundation  of  his 
liypothesis  is  the  alleged  impossibility  of  a  miracle,  which  again  ~ 
.has  its  root  in  the  pantheistic  (jenial  of  a  personal  God  and 
•Creator.  This  fundamental  principle  of  his  book  Strauss  simply 
•assumes,  with  no  attempt  to  prove  it.  Thus  the  philosophic 
ground-work  of  his  hypothesis  is  a  begging  of  the  question. 

Secondly,  the  critical  foundation  of  the  mythical  theory  is  as 
omsafe  as  the  philosophical.     He  undertakes  to  date  the  canoni- 
•cal  Gospels   at   least    a  century   later  than   Christ.     Here  he 
encounters  an  overwhelming  mass  of  testimonies  by  which  it  is 
•incontestably  proved  that,  at  that  time,  they  were  already  acknowl- 
edged universally,  and  used  in  the  Christian  churches  as  Scrip- 
ture.    At  one  time,  feeling  the  force  of  this  unanimous  voice  of 
•Christian   antiquity   and    modern   critical  investigation,  he   was 
disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  John ;    but 
•seeing  the  fatal  eifect  of  this  concession,  withdrew  it  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  larger  work.     Since  that  time,  however,  the  dis- 
'covery  of  Hippolytus's  ^'Philosophumena''  has  much  increased  the 
evidence  for  the  fourth  Gospel.     In  fact  the  whole  controversy 
'respecting  the  four  Gospels  has  assumed  half  a  dozen  different 
•phases  since  Strauss  first  laid  his  critical  foundations,  and  they 
;are  now  quite  out  of  date  and  relied  on  by  nobody.     Thus  there 
tis  a  second  fatal  weakness  in  the  basis  of  Strauss's  whole  theory; 
-and  his  own  master,  Baur,  censured  him  for  attempting  to  write 
:a  criticism  of  the  gospel  history  without  a  criticism  of  the  Gos- 
ipels  themselves. 
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There  is  a  third  fundamental  error  of  Strauss,  viz.,  the  radical 
inversion  of  the  natural  order  and  relation  of  history  and  poetry 
as  it  exists  in  any  historical  age  like  that  of  Christ.  Facts  give 
give  rise  to-s^ongs,  i\oi  vice  versa.  Prophecies  foreshadow  events, 
but  cannot  create  them.  The  object  precedes  the  artist's  pi^ 
tare ;  the  hero  precedes  the  poet's  epic.  ^ 

The  mythical  hypothesis  is  so  complicated'  and  artificial,  says 
Dr.  Schaff,  that  it  cannot  be  consistently  carried  out.  At  the 
most  critical  points,  as  in  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  it  is 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  admitting  the  truth  or  else  relapsing 
to  the  vulgar  hypothesis  of  intentional  fraud,  from  which  it  pro- 
fessed at  the  start  to  shrink  back  with  horror  and  contempt. 

Joseph  Ernest  Renan  was  born  in  Brittany  and  educated 
for  the  Romish  priesthood.  His  book  has  all  the  charm  of*  a 
religious  novel  of  the  sensation  type,  and  has  had  all  the  success 
of  such  works,  and  doubtless  it  will  share  their  fate  before  it  is 
ten  years  old.  There  are  multitudes  of  Frenchmen  who  never 
knew  that  Jesus  was  so  interesting!:  a  character,  and  Avill  be 
induced  by  Renan  to  study  the  New  Testament,  so  that  good 
may  come  out  of  evil.  As  a  critical  or  scientific  work  it  has  no 
value  whatever.  Renan  is  a  mere  dilettante  and  a  charlatan. 
He  no  where  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  prove  any  of  bin  novel 
and  arbitrary  positions ;  refers  for  details  once  for  all  to  Strauss 
and  half  a  dozen  inferior  infidel  books ;  ignores  their  refutation 
and  the  whole  apologetic  literature  of  the  last  thirty  years;  and 
deals  in  oracular  assertions  and  eloquent  declamations  forartistic 
effect.  Ilis  book  no  where  rises  to  the  dignity  of  solid  science 
and  scholarship.  He  differs  from  Strauss,  however,  in  admitting, 
the  essential  authenticity  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, including  even  the  most  contested  of  all,  that  of  John — a 
concession  nearly  as  fatal  to  his  own  as  to  the  cognate  mythical 
theory,  and  which  Strauss  pronounces  the  one  essential  error  of 
Renan.  His  hypothesis  differs  from  that  of  his  German  confrere 
and  leader  in  that  he  considers  the  term  mytlis  to  belong  to  the 
fictions  of  India  and  primitive  Greece,  rather  than  to  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Semitic  nations  in 
general.     So  he  prefers  the  name  legovds  and   legendary^  7mrra- 
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tives^  "which,  while  they  concede  a  large  influence  to  the  work- 
ing of  opinions,  allow  the  actions  and  the  personal  character  of 
Jesus  to  stand  out  in  their  completeness."  His  "Life  of  Jesus" 
is  moreover  interspersed  with  truly  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
tributes  to  Jesus — concessions  which  must  either  overthrow  his 
whole  legendary  hypothesis,  or  else  resolve  themselves  into  empty 
declamation.  So  far,  we  may  regard  the  French  child  as  an 
improvement  on  its  German  "parent,  and  a  progress  in  the  scep- 
tical world  towards  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  But  in 
point  of  learning,  (as  Dr.  Schaff"  quotes  from  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,) 
intellect,  and  consistency,  the  Teutonic  work  of  Strauss  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  light  and  airy  French  romance. 

Dr.  Schaif  justifies  his  naming  Renan  a  charlatan  when  he 
proceeds  to  point  out  how  disingenuously  he  insinuates  that 
Christ  was  an  impostor  in  league  with  Lazarus  and  his  two  sisters; 
and  then  how  he  eclipses  this  wTetched  invention  with  another 
which  is  entirely  original,  in  which  he  both  outrages  the  feelings 
of  all  Christendom,  and  disgraces  himself  by  profaning  even  the 
sacred  agony  in  Grethsemane  with  the  sensuous  picture  of  a 
Parisian  love  tale.  Dr.  Schaff  prays  God  to  forgive  this  frivo- 
lous writer  his  wanton  fancj'',  which  so  nearly  approaches  not 
only  the  blaspheming  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  other  unpar- 
donable blaspheming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

After  all  we  have  quoted  from  this  interesting  volume,  the- 
reader  will  require  no  direct  commendations  from  us  in  its  favor. 


y 


Natural  History  :  A  Manual  of  Zoology  for  Schools,  Colleges-,, 
and  the  Ceneral  .Reader.  By  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,. 
author  of  "Geology,"  etc.,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Historj 
in  Vassar  College.  Illustrated  with  over  five  hundred  engrav- 
ings. Fifth  edition.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,. 
<J54  Broadway.     1867.     Pp.  540.     8vo. 

There  is  no  science  that  has  for  us  a  greater  fascination  than 
natural  historv.  From  Goldsmith's  "Animated  Nature"  to  this 
the  latest  production  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  w^e  have  suffered  few  of  the  zoological  works- 
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which  were  at  all  popular  to  escape  us  without  obtaining  at  least 
a  random  glance  at  them.     The  work  before  us  is  a  successful 
attempt  to  give  a  view  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute  of  the 
science  as  at  present  taught  in  our  highest  schools ;  so  far,  at 
least,  as  this  could  be  done  in   the  compass  of  a  single  octavo 
volume.     While  it  has  not  the  fulness  of  treatment,  under  any 
■one  head,  which  characterised  some  of  the  best  papers  pn  this 
subject  in  the  serial  issues,  on  a  similar  principle,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Difi'usion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  or  the  scientific  preci- 
sion and  value  of   such  books  as  the  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
bearing  on  this  part  of  the  teleiological  argument,  and  as  Kirby 
and  Spence's  Entomology  *;-]^or  the  profound  generalisation  of  the 
works  of   Cuvier,  Buffon,  Owen,  Agassiz,   and  Guyot ;  or  the 
copious  descriptiveness  of  Audubon ;  or  the  indescribable  charm 
of  Pliny,  Goldsmith,  Izaak  Walton,  Wilson,  or  Gilbert  White  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Selborne :    it  has  this  merit  peculiar  to 
itself,  viz.,  that  it  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  in  a  manner  that  is  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  while 
it  conforms  to  some  of  the  highest  exactions  of  science. 
.^,The  religious  principles  of  the  author  seem  to  be  decided,  and 
so    far    as   they    are    disclosed,  sound.      He    appears    to    be  a 
disciple  and  warm  admirer  of  Agassiz.     His  motto  is,  "0  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all : 
the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches."     Ps.  civ.  24.     If  he  were  to  say 
more,  we  apprehend  he  would  be  found  to  be  a  little  loose  on 
some  points.     The  book  is  appropriately  dedicated  "To  those 
who  believe  that  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  natural  his- 
tory should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  this  country."     We 
are  of   those  who  think  that  too  many  branches  are   already 
taught  in  our  schools  and  smaller  colleges,  but  certainly  have  no 
disposition  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  claims  of  a  study  so  useful 
and   engaging   as  zoology.     The   author  brings  forward   those 
claims  in  his  first  chapter. 

"Zoology,"  he  says,  "is  a  science  of  the  highest  importance, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  direct  practical  relations  to  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  human  society,  and  its  inseparable  connexion 
with  the  great  problems  of  geology,  but  especially  as  an  educa- 
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tional  branch,  securing  to  its  triie  votaries  a  spirit  of  earnest 
inquiry,  habits  of  accurate  and  careful  observation,  vigorous  and 
logical  thought,  and  power  of  broad  generalisation ;  and  dealings 
as  it  does,  with  the  highest  expressions  of  matter  and  of  life,  its- 
study  is  eminently  adapted  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  creation  and 
its  great  Author,  jit  makes  known  to  us  the  Plan  of  Creation, 
as  exhibited  in  the  highest  department  of  nature,  and  thus  we 
are  led  to  know  more  of  Him  who  suifers  not  even  a  sparrow 
to  fall  without  his  notice." 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  Verterbrates,  including  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  batrachians,  and  fishes;  the  third  on  Articu- 
lates, including  insects,  crustaceans,  and  Avorms ;  the  fourth  on 
MoUusks,  including  the  cephalopods,  the  gasteropods,  and  the 
acephals  ;  the  fifth  on  the  Radiates,  including  the  echinodermata, 
the  jelly-fishes,  and  the  polyps. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  chapter  indeed.  We  quote  a  portion 
of  a  single  paragraph  :  \ 

"A  few  facts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  above  principles. 
The  white  bear,  the  walrus,  the  seal,  the  whale,  the  narwhal,  the 
auk,  and  the  jaegar,  have  their  true  home  in  or  near  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  bats  and  moles  ;  the  bears,  the  wolves,  the  foxes, 
the  lynxes,  the  martens,  the  weasels;  the  squirrels,  the  beavers, 
the  woodchucks,  the  rabbits,  and  the  porcupines;  the  wild  boar, 
and  the  ass;  the  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  sheep,  the  goats,  and 
oxen ;  the  birds  of  prey,  the  perching  and  singing  birds,  the 
pigeons,  the  grouse,  the  waders,  and  the  swimming  birds ;  the 
fishes  and  the  reptiles;  the  insects  and  the  shells,  and  other  lower 
forms  of  life  of  the  North  Temperate  zone, — are  unknown  in  all 
the  Arctic  regions.  Not  only  so,  but  the  animals  which  bear 
these  names  are  not  of  the  same  species  in  North  America  that 
they  are  in  Europe  or  Asia.  The  grizzly  bear  is  confined  to 
western  North  America ;  the  brown  bear,  tb  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  American  sable,  fisher,  and 
weasel,  inhabit  northern  North  America ;  the  Russian  sable  and 
true  ermine  inhabit  Siberia,  and  the  beach  marten  is  found  in 
Europe.  A  species  of  reindeer  inhabits  Lapland,  but  in  north- 
ern North  America  are  two  species  of  reindeer,  bo(h  of  which 
are  difterent  from  the  European  one.  The  moose  of  Maine  and 
Canada  closely  resembles  the  elk  of  Europe,  but  is  not  identical 
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nvitli  it;  the  stag  of  Europe  and  the  American  deer  are  two 
species ;  and  the  noble  wapiti,  with  antlers  six  feet  in  length, 
.and  the  curious  musk-ox  and  bison  belong  exclusively  to  North 
America;  though  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania  the  latter  has  an 
•analogue  in  the  European  buffalo." 

The  whole  chapter  is  attractive,  and  comprises  everything  the 
mere  general  reader  would  care  to  know  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
'Tenney  adheres  to  Agassiz's  definition  of  species.  We  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  adopted  that  originally  pre- 
sented by  Dana  and  afterwards  approved  by  Dawson  and  others. 
'There  is  no  favor  shown  in  this  book  for  the  Darwinian  hypothe- 
sis, and  the  kindred  or  identical  vagaries  of  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Professor  Huxley.  M^;.  Tenney  is  a  believer  in  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  special  creation,  as  opposed  to  the  figment  of  an 
•origin  of  species  by  the  process  of  natural  selection. 

We  think  the  author  somewhat  vague  and  unsatisfactory  in 
his  expressions  about  the  gorilla.  He  says  it  is  an  inhabitant 
•of  tropical  Western  Africa,  which  Avould  not  be  likely  to  suggest 
the  fact  (asserted  by  M.  Du  Chaillu)  that  the  gigantic  creature 
is  found  only  in  a  strip  of  territory  stretching  six  hundred  miles 
inland,  or  thereabouts,  from  the  coast,  an  extent  of  country 
forming  an  ellipse  of  which  the  equator  is  the  transverse  axis ! 
Again,  Mr.  Tenney  says  that  this  ape  is  ^'one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable" of  the  troglodytes,  wdiereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  gorilla 
is  immeasurably  more  formidable  than  any  other  of  the  anthro- 
poids. 

This  book  is  remarkable  for  its  good  print  and  its  copious  illus- 
trative woodcuts.  The  bird  part  is  very  enchaining.  On  the 
whole  we  can  very  heartil}'-  recommend  it  to  all  who  love  to  see  a 
thing  (lone  secundum  artem. 


.Ele7nents  of  Political  JEoonomy.  By  Arthur  Latham  Perry, 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Williams  Col- 
lege. Third  edition.  Revised.  New  York:  Scribner  &  Co. 
1867. 
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This  is  a  very  creditable  performance.     It  is  at  once  popular 
:and  scientific;  and  .while  not-addinc;  mucli  that  is  original  to  the 
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results  obtained  by  Say  and  Mill,  is  yet  a  valuable  contribution 
to  tliis  important  and  intricate  subject.  The  style  is  natural, 
.simple,  forcible,  eminently  perspicuous,  and  well  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  investigations.  The  table  of  contents  will  give 
;Some  idea  of  the  coursft  of  the  argument :  "  Chapter  I. — On  the 
History  of  the  Science;  page  1.  Chapter  II. — On  the  Field  of 
.the  Science;  p.  25.  Chapter  III. — On  Value;  p.  35.  Chap- 
ter IV. — On  Exchange;  p.  77.  Chapter  V. — On  Production; 
7p.  91.  Chapter  VI.— On  Labor;  p.  105.  Chapter  VII.— On 
Capital;  p.  137.  Chapter  VIII. — On  Land  ;  p.  153.  Chapter 
IX.— On  Cost  of  Production ;  p.  172.  Chapter  X. — On  Money  ; 
p.  194.  Chapter  XL — On  Currency  in  the  United  States  ;  p. 
283.  Chapter  XII.— On  Credit;  p.  324.  Chapter  XIIL— On 
Foreign  Trade;  p.  360.  Chapter  XIV. — On  the  Mercantile 
-"System  ;  p.  435.  Chapter  XV. — On  American  Tariffs  ;  p.  447. 
Chapter  XVI. — On  Taxation;   p.  467." 

To  say  that  the  book  is  well  printed  and  beautifully  got  up 
in  every  way,  is  only  to  say  that  it  has  been  recently  issued  by 
the  Scribners.  The  first  two  chapters  are  particularly  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  and  contain  more  useful  information 
about  the  history  and  field  of  the  science  than  we  have  found  in 
any  similar  work.  Professor  Perry  defines  Political  Economy  to 
be  "the  science  of  exchanges,  or,  what  is  exactly  equivalent,  the 
science  of  values."  This  definition  may  seem  obvious  enough, 
but  it  has  taken  years  of  practical  experience  and  heaps  of  meta- 
physical rubbish  to  arrive  at  it.  "To  unfold  this  science,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Perry,  "in  an  orderly  manner  will  recAiire  an  analysis 
of  those  principles  of  human  nature  out  of  winch  exchanges 
spring;  an  examination  of  the  providential  arrangements,  physi- 
'Cal  and  social,  by  which  it  appears  that  exchanges  were  designed 
by  God  for  the  welfare  of  man ;  and  an  inquiry  into  those  laws 
^nd  usages  devised  by  men  to  facilitate  or  impede  exchanges. 
The  science  of  value  Avill  be  soundly  based  and  properly  unfolded 
when  its  propositions  systematically  arranged  are  shown  to  be 
'deducible  from  acknowledged  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
'Consonant  with  the  providential  structure  of  the  world  and  of 
society;;  and  when,  in  the  light   of  these  propositions,   human 
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institutions  and  laws  relating  to  exchanges  are  explained,  and 
correctly  estimated.  An  attempt  to  base  and  to  develope  the 
science  of  value  thus  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages ;  but 
before  that  work  is  fairly  entered  upon,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a 
preliminary  glance  at  the  history  of  the  science,  and  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  successive  inquirers  have  brought  Political  Econo- 
my to  its  present  stage  of  development.  ^ 

"While  labor  is  as  old  as  the  race,  and  exchanges  are  as  old 
as  society,  and  while  doubtless  in  all  ages  individual  inquirers 
have  tasked  their  minds  with  some  portions  of  the  subject, 
Political  Economy  as  a  science  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed 
^till  within  a  period  comparatively  recent.  Men  exchanged 
among  themselves  services  and  commodities,  and  found  their 
account  in  exchanging,  long  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history. 
The  first  commercial  transaction  on  record  dates  back  about  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  It  was  the  purchase  by  Abraham 
of  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah."  The  transaction  is  then 
described.  ''All  this  implies  at  that  early  day  fixed  conditions 
of  trade."  ^  • 

'•'  From  Abraham's  time  to  the  present,  traffic  has^-eitiployed  a 
portion  of  the  activity  of  every  people  not  utterly  savage. 
Nineveh  'multiplied  her  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven.' 
Tyre  became  'the  royal  exchange  of  the  world.'  Athens, 
Cartha'ge,  Alexandria,  Venice,  Amsterdam,  London,  and  New 
York,  have  each  in  turn  not  only  engaged  in  domestic  exchanges, 
but  also  'have  ploughed  the  deep  and  reaped  the  harvests  of 
every  land.'  "  Then  follows  an  account  of  Xenophon's  tracts 
"On  the  Revenues  of  Atliens"  and  "  The  Economist."  "There 
is  nothing  else  on  economical  topics  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
literature  that  approximates  in  liberality  and  soundness  to  these 
little  works  of  Xenophon.  Plato  sketches  one  important  princi- 
ple of  the  science  in  his  'Republic,'  but  actually  proposes  to 
banish  artisans  and  merchants  from  his  imaginary  commonwealth. 
'Aristotle,  however,  has  sometimes  been  called  the  father  of 
political  economy.  He  was  not  the  father  of  the  thing,  bat 
only  of  the  name.' "  The  author  then  discusses  the  "Econo- 
mics."    Aristotle  did  little  to  advance  the  science.     Cicero  did 
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less,  or  rather  nothing.  "  It  is  pitiful  to  hear"  him  "  declaim 
against  the  noble  rights  of  labor.  In  the  Be  Officiis  there  is  a 
whole  paragraph"  against  thermost  important  branches  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  "  One  sweep  of  his  pen  pushes  out  of 
the  pale  of  respectability  the  whole  class  of  mechanics.  '  All 
artisans  are  engaged  in  a  degrading  profession,'  says  he.  Again, 
'there  can  be  nothing  ingenuous  in  a  workshop." 

It  occurs  to  us  just  here  to  say  that  such  citations  ought  to 
have  been  verified  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  foot-notes.  But 
this  book  has  few  notes.  This  omission  makes  it  perhaps  more 
entertaining,  but  impairs  its  scientific  value.  Quotations  ad 
verhim  et  ad  literam  should  always  be  accompanied  by  references 
to  the  volume,  chapter,  and  page,  or  at  least  by  local  references  of 
some  kind,  where  it  is  expected  that  they  will  make  any  impres- 
sion as  part  of  a  line  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Perry  accounts  for  the  stupidity  of  the  Romans  in  this 
science  from  the  circumstance  of  the  prejudice  of  class,  a  pre- 
judice inherent  in  every  aristocratical  system.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  science  suifered  under  the  general  cloud  of 
ignorance  and,  superstition,  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  "But  the 
world  moves  on."  We  are  not  so  sure  that  it  is  moving  on  to 
anything  better.  Of  course  Christianity  is  spreading  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel,  but  that  is  not  what  our  author  means.  We 
are  very  tired  of  this  poor  stale  platitude  that  the  world  moves 
on.  So  it  did  in  the  days  of  Phpeton.  We  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  that  the  world  moves  off.  "  The  time  came 
when  men  got  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  the.  end  of  sciences  is 
principally  a  practical  end,  and  that  their  utility  consists  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind."  The  controversy 
will  never  end.  We  are  not  material-utilitarians,  as  is  the  writer 
of  this  book.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  end  of  science  is 
chiefly  a  practical  one,  but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  the  one 
here  intended.  The  grand  virtue  of  knowing  is  not  that  it  helps 
to  advance  a  material  civilisation.  This  is  the  miserable  fallacy 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  utilitarian  ends  are  not  to  be 
despised ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  the  highest.     Bacon  and 
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Newton  would  have  been  immortal,  if  such  men  as  Watt,  and 
Fisk,  and  Morse,  had  never  been  born.  The  fling  at  the  school- 
men, and  perhaps  indirectly  at  psychology,  which  follows,  is 
smarts  but  hardly  worthy  of  a  Professor  of  History  and  of  a 
grave  treatise  on  Political  Economy.  Thomas  Aquinas  is-  at 
least  as  great  a  name  as  that  of  the  object  of  this  author's  spe- 
cial admiration,  John  Stuart  Mill.  But  to  return.  The  earliest 
general  theory  of  value  was  the  Bullion  Theory.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  celebrated,  and  for  a  time  universally  accej)t.ed, 
Mercantile  System.  These  erroneous  theories  our  author  ably 
explodes.  We  wish  our  space  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
sent his  historical  outlines  and  very  striking  exposition.  The 
cardinal  blunders  were,  that  gold  was  wealth,  and  therefore 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  kept  at  home.  Exports  must 
exceed  imports,  and  the  balance  will  be  wealth.  "  Hence  the 
great  and  only  care  was  to  preserve  the  balance  of  trade,  as  it 
was  called.  A  famous  phrase  this,  the  balance  of  trade !  The 
legislation,  the  diplomacy,  the  politics,  of  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  present  were  full  of  it."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
author  shows  that  a  difference  of  value  in  favor  of -the  imports  is 
precisely  the  motive  of  the  importation.  No  country  would 
exchange  its  exports  for  its  imports,  unless  it  perceived  that  the 
exchange  would  be  a  profitable  one ;  in  other  words,  that  to  it 
the  imports  were  worth  more  than  the  exports.  For  if  not,  why 
go  to  the  trouble  of  the  exchange  ? 

The  author  devotes  due  attention  to  the  rise  of  the  science  in 
England,  and  notices  the  writers  of  ''  the  last  three  decades  of 
the  seventeenth  century."  Of  these  he  mentions  only  three: 
Sir  William  Petty,  whose  views  are  remarkably  sound.  Sir 
Dudley  North,  who  was  also  liberal  and  in  advance  of  his  time, 
and  John  Locke.  Locke  all  but  established  the  principle  that 
value  is  the  birth  of  effort,  and  not  the  gift  of  Providence.  The 
last  century  drew  out  in  England  a  great  number  of  tracts  and 
treatises,  the  ablest  of  these  being  the  Political  Essays  of  David 
Hume,  which,  though  not  always  sound,  are  always  interesting. 
But  it  was,  of  course,  Adam  Smith  who  first  attempted  to  ana- 
lyse value,  or  to  ground  comprehensively  the  science  of  Political 
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Economy.  His  great  work  on  the  ^'Wealth  of  Nations" 
appeared  during  the  same  year  with  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, 1776.  Professor  Perry  thinks  Smith  fairly  entitled  to 
his  honors,  which  he  handsomely  justifies,  but  also  points  out  his 
well  known  deficiencies  and  mistakes.  "These  defects  and  some 
others  have  been  pointed  out,  and  valuable  additional  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  made,  by  succeeding  English  writers.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  McCulloch,  Mr.  De  Quin- 
cey,  Mr.  Senior,  and  especially  John  Stuart  ^lill.  The  work  of 
the  last  mentioned  writer,  while  sharing  in^  the  fault  common  to 
all  these  English  books,  namely,  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the 
material  over  other  forms  of  value,  is  the  best  single  treatise  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language."  He  probably  means 
original  treatise.  More  persons  will  pronounce  the  translation 
of  Say's  '"'' Traite  tVEeonomie  Politique"  equally  good,  if  not 
better  :  though  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mill  has  extended  the 
applications  of  the  science. 

Perry's  is  a  more  popular  and  ^readable  book  than  either  of 
them.  There  is  also  a  full  account  of  French,  German,  and 
American  treatises  in  this  department.  The  Germans,  however, 
have  done  little  or  nothing.  This  account  might  have  been 
a  little  more  discriminating.  The  praise  of  Carey,  for  instance, 
some  will  think  should  have  been  somewhat  more  guarded,  if  not 
more  strongly  qualified.  The  author  greatly  lauds  M.  Bastiat, 
and  thinks  Bastiat  may  have  derived  light  from  Carey ;  but  he 
lauds  no  one  so  much  as  that  arch-nihilist  Mill,  the'  man  who, 
notwithstanding  his  noble  services  in  the  cause  of  applied  science, 
and  even  in  pure  science,  is  nevertheless  an  infidel,  a  Jacobin, 
and  a  marvelling  dupe  of  a  greater  than  he,  Auguste  Comte ; 
a  man  withal  who  has  dared  to  utter  the  nonsensical  definition 
of  matter,  that  it  is  "the  permanent  possibility  of  a  sensation." 
He  has  undoubtedly  wounded  Sir  William  Hamilton  between  the 
joints  of  his  harness.  He  is  also  unquestionably  the  great  Eng- 
lish authority  on  Political  Economy.  But  he  is  a  man  to  be 
perpetually  watched ;  to  be.admired,  not  trusted  or  loved. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  analysis  of  chapters  prefixed  to  this 
volume. 
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On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea :  A  Story  of  the  Conwionivealth  and 
the  Restoration.  A  Sequel  to  ''The  Draytons  and  the  Dave- 
nants."  By  the  author  of  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Schbnberg- 
Cotta"  Family."  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd,  506  Broadway. 
1867.     Pp.  510,  12mo. 

This  book  is  a  worthy  successor  to  "Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyari " 
and  the  "Schonberg-Cotta  FaiQJly."  The  pure  and  healthful 
tone  of  this  writer;  the  spirit  of  fervent  Christian  piety  which 
shines  through  every  sentence  she  pens;  the  warmly  tinted  pic- 
tures she  gives  of  womanly  sweetness  and  loveliness,  and  of 
manly  strength  tempered  by  tenderness,  equally  manly  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  honorable  word;  and  the  quiet  humor  which 
a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature  has  always  linked  to  it,  attract 
us  to  her  writings  at  all  times,  and  do  not  permit  us  to  fear  that 
she  will  "write  herself  out."  A  love  for  the  blessed  out-door 
nature  which  God  has  given  for  our  joy  and  refreshment;  a  sen- 
sibility, poetic  enough  to  create  pathos  as  true  as  her  scenes  of 
gladness  are;  a  simple  grace  and  freshness  in  the  form  which 
her  art  takes,  that  is  the  rarest  gift  in  story-telling;  a  kindly 
spirit  that  blesses  whatever  it  touches,  because  it  must  love  all 
that  is  human,  whatever  error  may  deform  its  reflexion  of  the 
image  of  God — fill  with  their  pure  atmosphere  the  rudest  ages 
and  the  most  frightful  scenes  of  which  she  treats,  and  bring  into 
bud  and  bloom  and  fruit  the  divine  seeds  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  The  chief  trait  of  her  writings,  indeed,  is  that  large- 
ness and  sweetness  of  soul,  informed  by  the  Gospel  of  Peace  and 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  Love,  which  rejoices  over  all  evidences  of 
faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  wherever  found  in  all  the  many 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  is  the  charm  which 
gives  to  her  works  all  the  beauty  and  grace  and  exquisite  tender- 
ness which  so  enrich  them.  Her  manner,  too,  is  natural  and 
unaffected,  and  her  books  are  eminently  easy  to  read.  It  is  a 
gift  that  women  have,  to  write  their  mother  tongue  with  that 
familiar  ring  of  the  idiom,  native  to  head  and  heart  and  lip, 
which  makes  the  truest  music  of  speech.  It  is  because  they  talk 
so  much  to  children,  that  they  seem  so  fresh  from  the  fountains 
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of  language.  Few  men  have  ever  shown  this  mastership  of  the 
style  that  reaches  through  sense  to  the  soul  of  childhood.  John 
Banyan,  Jonathan  Swift,  and  Daniel  Defoe,  almost  exhaust  the  list 
of  English  writers  who  have  done  so.  Even  leaving  out  of  view  the 
higher  claims  to  love  and  admiration  which  her  wprks  possess,  the 
musicalflow  of  her  English,  the  glow  and  lilting  melody  of  her  poetic 
thoughts. that  spring  up  along  the  pathway  of  her  narrative  like 
summer  flowers  in  the  meadows  on  the  roadside,  and  her  touching 
womanly  instinct  divining  every  throb  and  pulsation  of  the  pure 
and  gentle  hearts  she  paints  with  so  deft  a  hand,  must  give  us 
delight  and  win  our  warm  approval.  In  delicacy  of  feeling, 
purity  of  thought,  feminine  softness  and  grace  in  expression, 
finely  tempered  imagination,  schplarly  taste,  enthusiasm  conse- 
crated to  God's  service,  and  noble  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  she  is  very  like  Miss  Manning.  The  writer  of  "The 
Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  too,  is  not  inferior  to  the  author 
of  "The  Davenants  and  Dray  tons"  in  that  warm  charity  which 
the  apostle  has  placed  first  among  Christian  virtues.  But,  as 
artists,  the  two  are  essentially  different.  Mrs.  Charles  gives  us 
the  past  translated  into  the  dialect  of  the  present:  a  very  faithful 
translation,  but  still  a  translation.  Miss  Manning  gives  us  the  past 
itself,  just  ideahzed  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  art. 

In  this  book,  containing  the  history  of  those  two  neighboring 
families,  the  Royalist  Davenants  and  the  Parliamentarian  Dray  tons, 
we  have  Puritans  and  Anglicans,  Port  Royalists  and  Huguenots, 
Independents,  Presbyterians,  Covenanters,  Quakers,  and  Anabap- 
tists, with  all  their  errors,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  party 
passion,  to  her  vision  freed  from  the  entanglements  of  human 
fallibility  by  the  outstretched  arm  of  the  same  Saviour,  because 
through  the  darkness  and  intricacy  of  human  motives  and  human 
impulses  they  yet  look  to  him  for  salvation.  With  fine  skill  in  rep- 
resenting that  complex  thing,  the  human  heart,  and  with  a  deli- 
cacy and  truth  of  portraiture  which  daily  life  around  us  verifies, 
she  shows  us  these  different  souls,  as  they  live  on  more  fully  the 
Christian  life,  growing  in  charity  toward  one  another.  Tolerance 
is  the  grand  lesson  she  loves  to  teach,  the  liberality  that  is  born 
of  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  and  love  for  all  who  trust  in  the 
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Saviour,  and  so  are  the  children,  however  imperfect  and  erring, 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven;  and  not  that  false  spirit  of  latitudina- 
rianism  which  so  often  usurps  the  name  of  liberality. 

The  age,  with  all  its  strange,  dramatic  events,  its  widely 
diverse  parties,  creeds,  and  characters,  is  very  fairly  put  before 
us.  The  general  historic  accuracy  of  the  book  will  only  be 
questioned  by  extremists.  Ample  justice  is  done  to  the  best^ 
men  of  all  sides;  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
book  is  the  delicate  humor  with  which  the  inconsistencies  of  each 
of  these  good  and  honest  partisans  are  portrayed.  Justice  above 
all  is  done  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  great  captain  and  wise 
statesman,  the  most  princely  ruler  England  ever  had,  and  a 
thinker  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  A  glimpse  is  given  of  John 
Bunyan,  and  more  than  a  glimpse  of  Richard  Baxter,  that  good 
but  pragmatical  autocrat  of  Kidderminster,  who  was  so  bitter 
against  Oliver.  We  hear  of  John  Owen  and  John  Howe  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  of  Milton  and  Pascal  and  Dr.  Gauden  of  ''Ikon 
Basilike"  memory,  and  of  Falkland,  Hampden,  and  Pyift.-  But 
these  are  shadows  that  move  outside  the  field  of  vision.  The 
real  panorama  that  moves  before  us  is  framed  from  Lettice 
Davenant's  "Diary"  and  Olive  Drayton's  "Recollections." 
The  sweet,  yet  strong,  characters  ^f  these  pure,  loving,  trusting, 
and  Christian  maidens,  will  please  all  readers.  The  other  charac- 
ters are  well  drawn,  the  fathers  and  the  lovers  worthy  and  noble 
men,  yet  nicely  discriminated  the  one  from  the  other.  Rigid 
and  uncompromising,  but  tender-hearted.  Mistress  Dorothy  is 
charmingly  true  to  nature.  Annis  Nye,  the  Quaker  maiden, 
who  is  such  a  thorn  in  Mistress  Dorothy's  side  with  her  odd 
scruples  of  conscience  and  perverse  resoluteness  against  all  sorts 
of  conformity,  and  who  finally  wins  so  complete  a  victory  over 
the  old  lady,  is  also  a  fine  picture.  Job  Forster,  the  rough  and 
fanatical  trooper,  so  true  to  those  he  loves  and  so  zealous  in 
what  comes  to  him  in  the  shape  of  duty,  adds  one  more  to  the 
gallery  of  life-like  conceptions. 

We  quote  one  or  two  brief  passages,  the  first  showing  the 
feeling  of  the  family  just  before  emigrating  to  the  New  World : 

"Still  we  lingered.     It  was   not  so  easy  to  despair  of  the 
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re-awaking  of  an  England  in  whicK  John  Milton  was  still  living 
and  thinking,  and  John  Bunyan,  and  John  Howe,  and  Dr.  Owen, 
and  Richard  Baxter,  and  through  which  thirty  thousand  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers  were  still  scattered,  working  at  their  farms 
and  forges  throughout  the  land.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  leave  such 
an  England,  so  few  years  before  a  Queen  of  Nations,  as  long  as 
she  would  but  give  us  a  little  space  to  work  for  her,  and  a  little 
reason  to  hope.  But  slowly  the  necessities  which  pressed  us 
from  her  shores  gathered  closer  and  closer  around  us,  until  we 
could  linger  no  more." 

The  great  fire  in  London  at  last  decided  them.  The  last 
evening  fcame,  and  they  sailed  away  toward  the  western  world. 

"There  were  clouds  over  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  dear  old 
country  as  we  looked  our  last  at  her,  which  broke  ere  we  had 
been  long  on  board,  blending  earth  and  sky  in  a  wild  storm  of 
rain.  But  before  we  lost  sight  of  the  shore,  the  clouds  were 
spanned  by  the  rare  glory  of  a  perfect  rainbow,  bridging  the 
storm  with  hope. 

"Then,  as  we  sailed  on,  the  clouds  rose  slowly  and  majestically, 
detaching  themselves  from  earth  in  grand  sculptured  masses, 
like  couchant  lions  guarding  the  land  ;  until  at  sunset  they  had 
soared  far  up  the  quiet  heavens,  and  hovered  like  angels  with 
folded  wings  over  a  land  at  rest. 

"And  as  we  looked,  Lettice  said  to  Roger, — 

" '  See,  is  it  not  a  promise  of  the  better  sunshine  hereafter  to 
come?' 

"'It  is  a  witness  of  the  sunshine  now  behind,'  he  said;  'of  the 
unquenchable  sun  which  shines  on  both  the  Old  England  and 
the  New.'  And  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  in  the  words  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  'Jesuit  Christ  of  whom  diocese  we  are,  on  Both  Sides 
of  the  Sea.'" 

We  know  of  few  books  so  glowing  with  that  radiance  shed  by 
the  lifted  soul  of  the  enthusiast,  yet  toned  into  sober  truth  by 
strong,  sound  sense. 
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ERRATUM. 

The  date  of  Dr.  Pluraer's  inauguration,  on  page  29.  should  rend  "  On  the  2()th  of 
November,"  instead  of  ''27th." 
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antly  to  the  whole  congregation  that  one  more  soul  has  been 
''happily  converted  unto  God."  This  swells  the  volume  of 
phrensy,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  is  an  intermingling  of 
songs,  prayers,  groans,  and  shoutings,  with  many  et  ceteras.  The 
meeting  continues  until  sensible  men  have  their  doubts,  simple 
ones  grow  weary,  and  the  "revivalist"  himself  thinks  it  prudent 
to  announce  "the  farewell  sermon."  At  the  closing  service, 
there  is  a  goodly  share  of  self-glorification,  as  at  '♦the  beginning. 
The  spoils  are  now  gathered,  material  as  well  as  immaterial,  and 
the  remarkable  preacher  goes  forth  to  other  fields.  Newspapers 
publish  the  wonderful  revival,  and  the  millennium  seems  to  be 
coming  on  apace. 

But  the  so-called  revival  over,  what  then  ensues  ?  We  desire 
to  speak  in  the  fear  of  God  and  as  we  must  give  account.  .  The 
experience  and  observation  of  the  writer  extend  over  twenty 
years,  and  the  opportunities  for  judging  during  that  period  have 
been  large ;  and  it  is  his  deliberate  and  profound  conviction  that 
every  congregation  is  deeply  injured  that  tolerates  in  its  bosom, 
almost  in  any  form,  these  popular  excitements,  yclept  "revivals." 
Reaction  is  sure  to  set  in  speedily.  The  meeting  over,  and  mul- 
titudes think  that  religion  has  occupied  time  and  space  enough, 
and  that  the  house  of  God  can  be  safely  neglected  now,  while 
secular  aifairs  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  And  thus  it 
is  a  natural,  not  to  say  unavoidable,  consequence  that  mental 
and  moral  drowsiness  should  supervene  upon  such  a  long  period 
of  wakefulness  and  nervous  exhaustion.  The  plain  gospel, 
without  "  measures,"  loses  its  charms;  and  when  the  pastor 
resumes  regular  labor  among  the  flock,  he  finds  out  to  his  sorrow 
that  poison,  and  not  wholesome  food,  has  been  administered.  In 
a  little  time  all  parties  feel  discouraged.  True  Christians  are 
bewildered,  spurious  professors  turn  back,  scepticism  comes  in 
like  a  flood,  the  pastor  himself  is  often  complained  of  and  some- 
times dismissed,  while  a  church  whieh,  under  faithful,  regular,  sen- 
sible gospel  teaching,  would  have  steadily  and  healthfully  grown, 
is  scorched  and  desolated  by  strange  fires  kindled  on  her  own  altars. 
Against  all  such  fanatical  contrivances,  and  every  approximation 
thereto,  the  writer  would  enter  his  solemn  and  earnest  protest. 
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Now,  what  is  a  revival  ?  Let  this  question  be  settled  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  path  becomes  plainer.  "  To  the  law  and  the 
testimony."  It  is  clear,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  that 
the  term  revival  cannot  be  applied  to  a  religious  interest  which 
exists  among  unconverted  persons.  To  re-live,  one  must  have 
lived  before,  which  is  not  true  in  regard  to  the  unregenerate.  The 
term  revival,  therefore,  can  be  applied  properly  only  to  God's 
elect.  Unconverted  people  may  be  awakened^  but  are  never 
revived.  A  genuine  revival  must  be  sought  in  the  church.  It 
occurs  when  believers  of  the  present  day,  like  Daniel  of  old, 
"set  their  faces  unto  the  Lord  God  to  seek  by  prayer  and  sup- 
plications, with  fasting  and  sackcloth  and  ashes."  Dan.  ix.  3,  20. 
David  says,  "  Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion  ;  for 
the  time  to  favor  her,  yea,  the  set  time,  is  come.  For  thy  servants 
take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favor  the  dust  thereof."  Ps. 
cii.  13-15.  Hear  also  the  testimony  of  Isaiah  :  "  For  thus  saith 
the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
holy :  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is 
of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  Is.  Ivii.  15.  It  is  also 
found  in  every  genuine  revival  that  the  hearts  of  parents  are 
turned  to  the  children.  Luke  i.  17.  The  present  age,  however, 
is  impatient,  and  machinery  and  quick  work  is  the  fashion  in 
everything.  But  it  will  be  demonstrated  after  a  while  that  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man  cannot  be  turned  like  a  piece  of  wood. 
Excitement  can  only  reach  up  to  a  certain  point.  After  that 
comes  paralysis.  And  hence  many  who  once  seemed  to  be  con- 
sumed with  zeal,  are  now  rarely  ever  seen  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
most  callous  souls  are  those  who  in  past  days  made  the  noisiest 
profession.  These  results  are  in  accordance  with  estabhshed  law. 
He  who  sows  the  wind  must  reap  the  whirlwind.  To  apply  the 
term  "revival"  to  a  company  of  excited,  half-distracted  sinners, 
is  a  misnomer.  There  is  nothing  in  such  persons  to  revive.  A 
true  revival  is  the  gracious,  orderly,  holy  working  of  the  divine 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  Of  course,  where  this  holy 
influence  is  experienced  by  the  faithful,  unconverted  persons 
feel  the  power.     Wo  would  not  on  any  account  utter  a  word  of 
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discouragement  in  regard  to  those  seasons  of  special  interest 
which  often  occur  where  the  gospel  is  faithfully  preached,  (and  it 
may  be  necessary  at  such  times  to  increase,  prudently,  the  regu- 
lar services,)  but  our  purpose  is  to  condemn  ext^porized, 
*'  gotten  up"  "revivals." 

The  following  marks  always  accompany  a  genuine  religious 
interest:  1.  Faithful  self-examination.  Says  Jeremiah,  "Let  us 
search  and  try  our  ways  and  turn  again  unto  the  Lord."  The 
Psalmist  prays,  "Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart;  try  me, 
and  know  my  thoughts;  arid  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in 
me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 

2.  Secret  prayer.     Dan.  ix. 

3.  Careful  study  of  the  word.  It  was  for  this  that  the  Bereans 
were  commended  above  them  of  Thesalonica. 

4.  Godly  conversation  in  connexion  with  fixedness  of  purpose. 
Malachi  iii.  16. 

5.  Systematic  labor  and  self-denial.     Phil.  ii.  12. 

From  these  acts  and  experi*?nces  there  arises,  as  a  consequence, 
the  joy  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Church  is  revived.  We  can  more 
certainly  calculate  the  conditions  of  spiritual  law  than  we  can 
the  laws  which  regulate  physical  nature.  In  the  latter  disturb- 
ing elements  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  calculations  are  baffled. 
But  in  the  spiritual  world  all  is  harmony ;  we  reap  what  we  sow. 
There  is  never  an  exception.  To  limit  the  Eternal,  as  is  some- 
times virtually  done,  to  any  month  or  season  of  the  year,  is 
blasphemous;  for  all  seasons  are  his  and  the  Church's  power 
should  be  distributed  through  every  period  the  year  round. 
Better,  like  Enoch,  to  walk  with  God  continually,  than  to  drive 
six  months  furiously  like  Jehu,  and  then  follow  after  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam  the  remainder.  No  shrewd  sensible  man  of  the  world 
ever  attempts  to  build  up  a  permanent  trade  by  spasmodic  efforts. 
A  genuine  revival  is  a  blessed  thing,  and  its  fruits  like  the 
"clusters  of  Eschol,"  but  those  popular  agitations  which  fire  the 
feelings  only  are  greatly  to  be  deplored.  It  is  true  that  the  wisest 
pastors  are  oftentimes  at  a  loss  when  the  pressure  from  without 
and  within  becomes  very  great.  Many  church  members  love 
novelty,  prefer  a  different  preacher  every  Sunday,  and  are  ever 
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ready  to  find  fault  with  any  minister  who  advocates  a  constant 
adherence  to  a  '^form  of  sound  words."  But  let  the  pastor  he 
firm,  even  if  he  drives  off*  permanently  these  "foolish  and 
unlearned"  intermeddlers.  The  Holy  Spirit  dwells  richly  in  the 
hearts  of  a  few  in  almost  every  congregation  whose  cooperation 
with  the  faithful  minister  will  bring  matters  to  a  proper  basis. ]by 
and  by.  There  are  crises  in  the  history  of  many  pastorates 
when  heroic  courage  is  demanded,  and  at  such  a  period  cow- 
ardice is  not  only  sinful  and  degrading,  but  extremely  impolitic. 

In  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  elect,  the  Almighty 
appoints  a  bound,  and  there  is  no  margin  for  improvement. 
The  gospel  is  ^Hhe  power  of  Gfod''  to  this  end.  A  faithful  pro- 
clamation of  the  "glad  tidings"  is  all  the  machinery  that  is 
needed  in  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  "ordained  unto  eternal 
life."  The  great  commission  distinctly  indicates  this:  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  a^nd preach  my  gospel."  The  true  minister  is  an 
ambassador  for  God  to  proclaim  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Here 
is  a  perfect  remedy  for  every  diseased  soul.  A  certain  moral 
eff'ect  is  to  be  produced,  and  the  gospel  alone  is  the  agent;  it  is 
''''the  power.''  Let  us  reason  just  here  by  analogy.  Suppose 
disease  of  a  certain  type  fastens  upon  a  human  frame  and  the 
physician  prescribes  calomel.  This  dose  and  only  this  will  arrest 
the  sickness.  But  when  the  physician  goes  away  a  conceited  nurse 
throws  out  a  portion  of  the  prescription  and  adds  adulterations 
to  the  remainder !  Is  it  any  wonder  in  such  a  case  if  the 
sufferer  dies,  or  else  recovers  so  slowly  and  imperfectly  that  he 
remains  delicate  for  life.  For  sin-sick,  lost,  dead  souls,  God  pre- 
scribes a  specific  cure,  the  gospel;  but  religious  quacks  are  for 
substituting  every  conceivable  nostrum:  revival  songs,  mourner's 
benches,  with  other  clap-trap,  are  brought  in  as  appendages. 
The  "revivalist"  understands  the  necessities  of  man  better  than 
that  God  who  made  and  redeemed  him !  Who  can  imagine  with- 
out a  shudder  the  apostles  Paul  or  Peter  or  John  introducing 
such  measures  as  have  distinguished,  not  to  say,  disgraced,  the 
"modern  revival  ?" 

And  it  is  because  of  these  spiritual  adulterations  that  so  many 
professed  Christians  of  the  present  day  are  weak  and  sickly.    Their 
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wounds  have  been  healed  slightly,  for  the  medicine  was  diluted  and 
deprived  of  its  power.  The  truth,  be  it  said,  needs  no  adjuncts. 
It  is  simple,  solemn,  grand,  and  powerful.  This  weapon,  which 
the  Master  has  perfected  for  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  is 
far  better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  when  its  own  metal  is  depend- 
ed upon,  aside  from  and  independent  of  all  human  devices.  For 
the  word  of  God,  thus  wielded,  is  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword,  and  pierces  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart.  All  armor  beside,  oifensive  or  defensive,  only  adds 
to  the  warrior's  burden,  and  will  be  as  likely  to  damage  the 
bearer  as  the  enemy. 

He  who  preaches  mainly  to  the  imaginations  and  fears  of  the 
people,  and  brings  in  certain  unwarranted  "measures"  to  his 
aid,  will  produce  results,  but  the  fruit  in  these  cases  will  be  like 
the  seed.  But  let  it  be  remarked  that  neither  the  Bible  nor 
good  men  are  responsible  for  that  harvest  of  spurious  conversions 
which  is  invariably  reaped  from  such  incautious  sowing.  The 
amount  of  gospel  truth  proclaimed  by  some  public  teachers  is  aston- 
ishingly small;  and  if  any  one  should  be  converted  at  such  times, 
it  is  in  consequence  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operations  through  the 
word  received  into  the  mind  at  other  places  and  in  days  gone 
by,  and  in  spite  of  the  present  distracting  disabilities. 

If  it  is  vulgar  applause  and  newspaper  renown  that  the  itine- 
rant "revivalist"  seeks  after,  we  would  by  all  means  advise 
"measures."  It  matters  not  that  the  fire  which  consumes  the 
sacrifice  burns  up  the  altar  likewise — it  is  but  a  trifle  after  all 
that  the  Master  is  Avounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends ;  the  end 
of  the  preacher  has  been  gained — popularity  with  the  multitudes, 
accompanied  by  certain  tangible  appurtenances ! 

We  say  that  the  gospel  is  a  power  that  no  creature,  however 
great  his  influence,  has  a  right  to  tamper  with.  A  curse  is  pro- 
nounced upon  the  man  that  adds  to  or  takes  from  its  inspired 
teachings.  Rev.  xxii.  18.  It  is  perfect  and  final  as  a  revela- 
tion. It  unfolds  man's  corruption  and  inability,  but  it  provides 
an  all-sufficient  atonement,  and  points  to  the  interceding  Saviour, 
while  the  promise  is  distinct,  that  wherever  the  cross  of  Christ, 
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in  its  deep  and  broad  significance,  shall  be  proclaimed,  there  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  set  his  seal.  If,  therefore,  those  hours  con- 
sumed in  bootless  songs  and  senseless  ravings  were  devoted  to 
sound  scriptural  instruction,  the  results  would  indeed  be  perma- 
nent, as  well  as  valuable  to  the  Church  of  God.  How  long  will 
it  take  the  world  to  learn  that  the  gospel  is  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  that  it  is  the  truth,  and  the  truth  alone,  that  convicts 
and  makes  alive  ?  Hence  a  revival  is  to  be  judged  by  the  amount 
of  gospel  power  that  lies  at  the  bottom.  The  gospel  goes  straight 
to  its  mark,  and  leaves  a  distinctive  and  distinguishing  imprint. 
Man-devised  and  extraneous  *' measures"  leave  an  impression 
too,  but  it  differs  from  its  counterpart  as  night  differs  from  day. 
All  efljects  produced  by  the  artifices  of  men  are  ephemeral,  but 
the  word  of  God  ''endureth  forever."  In  the  Scriptures,  the 
preacher  is  instructed,  limited,  and  warned.  He  is  commanded 
to  preach  the  gospel,  glory  in  the  cross,  and  know  nothing  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Any  amendment  to  the  divine 
charter  is  the  dictation  of  a  worm  to  its  *  Maker,  and  shall  be 
punished  fearfully  in  the  end.  For  the  preacher  thereby  imperils 
himself  and  the  souls  of  those  who  hear.  Let  the  minister  never 
forget  that  the  saving  of  souls  is  the  primary  aim  of  all  preaching, 
and  that  to  accomplish  this  the  gospel  is  God's  specific.  The  "re- 
vivalist," in  catering  to  his  own  ease  and  ambition,  may  substitute 
a  few  sensational  discourses,  in  the  place  of  those  "  things  new 
and  old"  which  are  furnished  to  a  congregation,  in  sweat  and 
toil,  through  a  series  of  years,  but  it  will  be  found  at  the  last 
that  human  hosannas  and  a  purse  of  gold  are  miserable  subter- 
fuges when  an  angry  judge  shall  make  inquisition  for  blood. 

We  entreat  the  young  minister  to  lay  the  foundations  deep  and 
broad.  To  this  end  occasional  effort  not  will  suffice.  Hard  work 
in  the  study  and  closet,  faithful  pastoral  visitation,  and  syste- 
matic Bible  teaching  for  all  classes  ;  these  are  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  permanent  success.  The  word  of  life — from  the 
pulpit,  in  private  conversation,  by  catechetical  instruction,  and 
through  the  use  of  judiciously  conducted  inquiry  meetings — 
must  be  carried  in  its  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  authority,  to 
every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     For  by  this  process 
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alone  the  congregational  cou^QienGQ  can  be  reached  and  thoroughly? 
aroused.  Let  it  be  understood,  therefore,  that  enlistment  in  this 
service  is  for  life,  and  that  no  straggling,  either  among  officers  or 
privates,  will  be  tolerated.  It  must  be  distinctly  taught,  too, 
that  a  dispensation  of  some  sort  is  intrusted  to  the  very  feeblest 
even,  and  none  are  to  stand  idle  in  the  market-place  or  elsewhere. 
The  Scriptures  should  be  expounded  so  fully  as  to  develope  all 
truth,  experimental  and  practical,  as  well  as  doctrinal.  The 
people  are  to  be  taught  what  they  are  to  DO,  as  well  as  what  they 
are  to  believe.  The  whole  circle  of  human  duties  is  to  be  unfolded 
and  insisted  upon.  The  faithful  pastor  should  sound  the  trum- 
pet and  set  the  people,  after  their  families,  with  their  swords, 
their  spears,  and  their  bows,  every  one  to  repair  over  against  his 
own  house.  Nehemiahiii.,  iv.  Not  the  preacher  alone,  but  every 
member  must  work. 

God's  gracious  power  is  manifested  through  the  Church.  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world — the  salt  of  the  earth.  Every  Christian 
is  a  lamp-bearer  appointed  to  a  post  of  danger.  Officer  or  private, 
he  must  let  his  light  shine,  or  the  blood  of  those  who  perish  shall 
be  required  at  his  hand.  A  true  disciple  should  bring  the  savor 
of  a  holy  life  to  bear  upon  a  gainsaying  and  God-defying  world. 
What  is  said  unto  one  is  said  unto  all — watch  \  An  army  is 
composed  not  simply  of  officers,  but  oT  non-commissioned  soldiers 
likewise,  and  when  the  gage  of  battle  comes,  every  man  is 
expected  to  do  his  duty.  Pastors  are  to  lead,  but  the  entire^ 
flock  must  do  valiantly  at  his  side.  There  should  be  no  drones 
in  this  hive.  When  the  Church,  not  simply  in  its  ministers,  but 
all  its  members,  is  sanctified  and  revived  through  the  truth,  then 
the  shout  of  victory  shall  be  heard  along  her  lines  in  every 
direction.  The  ark  of  God,  in  one  sense,  is  intrusted  to  the 
believer;  and  if  the  Church  militant  shall  ever  spoil  principalities 
and  powers  and  make  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over 
them,  then  she  must  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing, 
being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  his 
glorious  power,  unto  all  patience  and  long  suffering,  with  joyful- 
ness.     No  man,  however  feeble  or  humble,  is  to  live  unto  himself. 
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The  "people— all  the  people — must  praise  God  by  the  gifts  and* 
labors  which  they  bring  to  his  altars.  For  it  is  through  the- 
Church,  by  its  life,  its  spirit,  its  light,  and  its  truth,  that  the- 
world  is  to  be  saved.  In  view  of  this,  therefore,  let  each  professed 
Christian  solemnly  consider  his  own  individual  responsibility. 

The  gospel  thus  expounded  is  quick  and  powerful — the  sword 
of  the  Spirit — and  will  pierce  the  enemy's  harness,  and  be- 
mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.  This- 
Bible  method,  however,  requires  faith,  patience,  labor,  and  con- 
stant self-denial.  But  with  many  professed  ministers  there  is  no 
mind  and  no  heart  for  such  work.  An  ostentatious  plan  i& 
adopted.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  so-called 
"revivalist"  abounds  in  true  zeal  and  good  works  more  than  a 
discreet  and  quiet  brother,  because  there  is  noisy  parade  in  the- 
one  case  over  against  unobtrusive  labor  in  the  other.  The 
apostle  says  that  the  elders  that  rule  well  are  to  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the  word 
and  doctrine.  For  such  a  one  does  not  enter  the  harvest  to- 
reap  furiously  for  an  hour,  but  engages  for  the  entire  day,  to- 
bear  manfully  its  heat  and  burdens.  The  popular  "revival"  is 
cheap  and  lazy.  It  proposes  to  shorten  the  "old  paths"  by 
instituting  methods  through  which  seed-sowing,  germination,  and 
harvest,  shall  all  be  simultaneous.  Hot-beds  are  prepared  and' 
stimulating  "measures"  resorted  to,  and  mankind  called  upon  to- 
wonder  and  admire.  The  "revivalist"  insinuates  to  a  congrega- 
tion that  he  can  accomplish  more  in  a  few  days  than  the-^pastor 
has  effected  in  a  score  of  years.  And  verily,  in  one  sense,,  he- 
can  !  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  like  begets  its  like.  The  plant 
forced  violently  to  maturity  shows  signs  of  decay  even  in  it& 
budding,  while  the  leaf  "sear  and  yellow,"  the  fruit  dwarfed  and 
tasteless,  are  suggestive  not  of  life  in  its  vigor  and  wealth,  but 
of  a  death  whose  presence  was  artfully  insinuated  in  the  very- 
seed  that  was  sown.  Where  might  have  been  rich  foliage  and 
precious  "clusters,"  had  God's  laws  been  observed,  there  remain 
to  us  now  only  disease  and  barrenness,  the  product  of  man's- 
folly. 

Jesus  Christ  was  both  educator  and  redeemer.     He  went  about 
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Galilee  and  taught  in  their,  synagogues.  He  did  the  same  in 
Jewry.  He  sat  daily  in  the  temple  and  taught.  And  in  accord- 
ance with  this  is  the  great  commission,  "  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach"  (that  is  instruct,  train,  educate,  disciple,)  "all nations.  .  . 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you."  And  hence  we  find  Paul  and  Barnabas  teaching 
at  Corinth  and  Antioch,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Of  course 
their  teaching  was  the  public  and  private  proclamation  of  the 
gospel.  In  no  case,  however,  does  it  appear  that  any  stimulus 
was  ever  used  aside  from  the  essential  power  of  the  truth.  To 
(lisciple  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  training  and  education 
must  be  called  into  exercise.  Faith  must  have  an  object,  and 
the  heart  be  fed  through  the  understanding.  The  disciples 
therefore  arc  commanded  to  go  through  the  nations  and  hold  up 
man's  ruin,  guilt,  and  inability  on  the  one  hand,  but  God's 
willingness  to  save  on  the  other,  provided  the  sacrifice  of  his 
divine-human  Son  is  cordially  accepted  as  a  propitiation  for  sin. 
The  whole  story  was  told  not  only  of  God's  mercy  and  love, 
but  of  his  sovereignty  and  justice  likewise.  Man's  total  cor- 
ruption, his  just  liability  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  to  death 
itself  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever,  were  distinctly  pointed 
out.  The  preacher  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come ;  and  when  any  asked  the  way  of  life,  justifi- 
cation was  held  up  as  an  act  of  God's  free  grace,  wherein  he 
pardoneth  all  our  sins  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight, 
only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed  to  us  and  received 
by  faith  alone. 

Now,  intelligently  to  comprehend  these  lessons,  an  individual 
or  congregation  should  be  still  and  solemn.  All  things  must  be 
done  decently  and  in  order.  Thorough  teaching  cannot  be 
effected  amid  noise  and  confusion,  and  even  reverence  itself 
seems  to  command  silence  and  awe  when  an  authorised  ambassa- 
dor is  speaking  for  God.  /  For  if  it  is  the  truth  that  saves,  how 
important  to  observe  the'  divin'e  injunction,  "  Take  heed  how  ye 
hear!"  That  preacher,  therefore,  will  be  most  honored  of  God, 
and  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  the  greatest  number  of 
souls,  who  teaches  the  gospel  lesson  so  plainly  that  the  wayfaring 
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man,  though  £t.  fool,  need  not  err.  There  should,  however,  be 
propriety  and  composure  among  the  pupils  whilst  the  educator 
gives  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept. 

Be  it  remembered  then  that  the  minister's  chiefest  work  is  to 
preach  the  gospel,  to  preach  it  earnestly  as  a  seraph  if  he  can, 
but  to  preach  it  plainly  and  tenderly — from  the  pulpit — at  the 
hearthstone — by  the  bedside — to  the  rich — to  the  poor — to  the 
sick — to  the  sorrowful — to  inquirers,  many  or  few — to  preach 
jt  in  his  dark  days  as  well  as  in  his  bright; — in  his  life  as  in  his 

t 

words — to  preach  IT  with  conviction  growing  deeper  and  deeper 
as  he  nears  the  judgment,  that  "if  our  gospel  be  hid  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost." 

It  is  a  melancholy  and  often  fatal  blunder  when  an  ambassador 
of  God  so  far  loses  confidence  in  the  message  of  his  Master  as  to 
resort  to  falsehood  in  any  form  to  awaken  or  deepen  religious 
impression.  God  is  stronger  than  Satan,  and  if  we  sail  by  the 
compass  of  our  great  pilot  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  wreck; 
the  haven  shall  be  reached  safely  at  last. 

The  influence  of  every  thoughtful  Christian  man  is  invoked  to 
bring  back  the  popular  mind,  on  this  subject,  to  the  old  land- 
marks. Our  congregations  should  be  taught  that  there  are  but 
three  instrumentalities  warranted  by  the  word  of  God :  the 
preacher,  the  gospel,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  powers  of  the 
first  are  limited  and  guarded ;  the  teachings  of  the  second,  in 
everything  essential,  easily  understood ;  whilst  the  mighty  influ- 
ences of  the  third  are  promised  whenever  and  wherever  the  con- 
ditions annexed  shall  be  faithfully  observed. 

With  many  earnest  reflecting  minds,  religion  has  been  brought 
into  discredit  by  the  imprudence  and  fanaticism  of  its  professed 
friends.  Refined  and  sensitive  minds  shrink  back  from  those 
scenes  of  confusion  which  rival  everything  of  that  description 
this  side  pandemonium. 

The  root  of  all  this  mischief  is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  of  the  old  fashioned  plan  of 
liome  instruction.  The  mind  of  the  present  generation  was  sadly 
turned  to  waste  in  its  youth,  and  the  soil  made  ready  for  the 
seeds  of  every  vile  and  noxious  plant.     Hence  the  field  is  inviting 
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to  every  travelling  empiric.  Let  reform  therefore  begin  in  the 
family,  let  the  hearts  of  parents  be  turned  to  their  children,  and 
let  every  pastpr  guard  well  his  flock,  taking  oversight  thereof 
himself,  and  a  harvest  of  precious  fruit  shall  appear  in  due  time. 
Let  it  be  understood  thoroughly  by  preacher  and  people  that  no 
amount  of  excitement  constitutes  Christianity,  but  the  existence 
of  this  last  is  evidenced  by  faithful  labor,  self-denial,  and  holy 
living.  Every  day  has  its  duties,  and  the  Christian  must  learn 
to  work  and  wait ;  for  there  is  a  period  of  seed  sowing  and  ger- 
mination, as  well  as  of  harvest.  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
and  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Let  no  one  feel  discour- 
aged because  results  are  not  discernible  at  once.  All  great 
deeds  demand  time.  That  which  comes  to  perfection  in  a  day 
will  perish  in  a  night.  But  while  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
may  be  lost  to  view  for  many  days,  yet  the  sure  years  of  God 
shall  reveal  it  at  the  proper  time.  Let  it  only  be  steadfastly 
settled  in  the  mind,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  the  chief  end  of  man 
to  glorify  God,  not  by  spasmodic  efforts,  at  long  intervals,  but 
by  a  daily  consecration,  whose  blessed  light  shines  more  and 
more  till  life's  solemn  close  and  the  great  victory  has  already 
begun.  Let  the  Church  work  eacA  c?ay  as  though  it  were  her 
last,  and  Jehovah's  time,  yea,  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  is  come; 
for,  with  the  joys  of  this  salvation  restored  and  upheld  by  that 
princely  Spirit,  then  shall  she  teach  transgressors  his  ways  and 
sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  God. 

Moreover,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gospel  has  a  distinct 
aim,  and  that  its  purpose  is  best  accomplished  when  the  instru- 
ment is  least  encumbered.  Each  word  that  it  utters,  every  blow 
that  it  strikes,  is  designed  to  shake  the  soul's  confidence  in  all 
sublunary  refuges.  The  Scriptures  are  rich  in  assurances  that 
Christ  is  th^  only  foundation.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  no  in- 
spired apostle  ever  invited  an  anxious  soul  to  any  half-way  place 
or  authorised  a  sinner  to  go  anywhere  in  the  universe  but  to  an 
almighty  Saviour,  and  that  immediately.  Said  the  prodigal, 
"I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  he  arose  and  went." 
The  Philippian  jailer  exclaimed,  "Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"    And  the  reply  was  explicit  and  immediate,  *' Believe  on 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."     Said  Paul,  in 

his  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  "I  determined  not  to  know  anything 

amoftg  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."     The  moment 

the  gospel  is  preached,  it  is  the  sinner's  duty  to  believe,  and 

intervening  measures- of  any  kind   are   impertinent.     The  soul 

should  be  pointed  directly  to  the  Lamb  of    God  that  taketh 

away  the  sin  of  the  world.     He  must  be  directed  to  arise  and  go 

at  once  to  Christ,  and  no  *' bench"  or  "seat"  should  be  provided 

for  the  journey.     In  this  way  the  reverential  minister  relies 

solely  upon  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ;    for  this  is  God's 

plan.     No   other  measures  are  revealed,  and  none  others  are 

necessary.     Christ  and  his  apostles  depended  wholly  upon  that 

truth  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.     Paul  writes  to 

Timothy  and   enjoins   him  '•Ho  preach  the  ivord.''      Abraham 

replied  to  the  rich  man  in  hell,  when  petitioned  to  send  Lazarus 

back  to  earth,  "Thy  brethren  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;  and 

if  they  believe  not  these,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 

one  rose  from  the  dead."     Not  even  a  miracle  then  can  add  to  the 

saving  power  of  the  gospel,  much  less  the  trickeries  of  poor  weak 

man. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  good  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  empiri- 
cal measures  of  any  kind.  This  remains  to  be  proved.  A 
faithful  induction  of  facts  on  this  subject,  as  the  writer  humbly 
believes,  would  be  startling  and  melancholy.  Cases  of  conver- 
sion do  occur,  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  extravagances  and  unwar- 
ranted means,  for  the  Eternal  is  sovereign,  and  can  make  the 
very  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him  ;  but  if  God's  plan  were  carried 
out  in  a  meek  and  submissive  spirit,  the  divine  agent  would 
always  demonstrate  by  the  results  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
simple  gospel  over  every  measure  of  "human  devising." 

Besides,  any  encroachment  in  this  direction  is  dangerous.  For 
if  one  unauthorised  measure  can  be  introduced,  so  may  another; 
and  when  we  place  our  feet  upon  the  first  round  of  [this  descent, 
there  is  no  obstruction  down  to  the  very  bottom.  If  one  man 
uses  "anxious  seats"  and  the  "  mourner's  bench,"  why  may  not 
another  introduce  both  fiddle  and  banjo  ?  And  if  A  adds 
appendages  to  the  preached  word,  why  cannot  B  be  permitted  to 
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bring  in  a  few  supplements  to  baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  at  once  that  if  a  precedent  of  the  nature 
described,  be  admitted  at  any  point,  the  field  lies  wide  open  for  the 
introduction  of  every  experiment  that  folly  shall  suggest.     True 
wisdom  indicates,  therefore,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  "old  paths." 
Beyond  the  law  and  the  testimony,  no  teacher,  in  the  pulpit  or 
out  of  it,  should  dare  to  go.     For  He  who   made  the  human 
heart  knows  its  necessities  and  has  provided  for  them  ;  and  when 
the  Scriptures  say  that  the  gospel  h  the  power  lof  God  unto 
salvation,  they  do  not  mean  the  gospel  and  human   "measures," 
but  the  gospel,  simple,  alone,  and  unencumbered.     Every  effort 
to  improve  on  the  divine  economy  is  futile  and  presumptuous. 
Said  the  ^postle  :  "  Christ  sent  me  to  preach,  not  with  wisdom  of 
words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  dfect. 
For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness ; 
but  unto  us  Avhich  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.     For  it  is 
written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to 
nothing    the   understanding  of   the   prudent.     Hath  not    God 
made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?     For  after  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching''  (not,  howevei",  by  foolish 
preaching,  but  by  gospel  preaching,)  "  to  save  them  that  believe." 
"  Ohsta  principiis"  is  a  maxim  of  true  wisdom.     The  confes- 
sional,   image   worship,    extreme    unction,    the    real   presence, 
together  with  other  gigantic  superstitions,  are  all  the  outgrowth 
of  the  first  human  invention  engrafted  upon   the  divine  commis- 
sion.    The  first  departure  might  have  been  apparently  insignifi- 
jcant ;  but  a  wrong  principle  once  admitted,  and  the  pathway 
leads  direct  to  Rome  or  infidelity,  or  any  where  else  that  folly 
and  presumption  choose  to  go.     Century  after  century  adds  its 
"wood,  hay,  and  stubble,"  until  the  solid  foundations  are  covered 
up  and  disappear  altogether.     Nothing  now  but  fire  and  flood — 
a  convulsive  reformation,  with  its  Luthers  and    Calvins— can 
move  away  the  drift  and  bring  to  view  clearly  the  elementary 
basis.      We  ought    therefore  to  oppose   error    at   its  fountain 
head,  and  every  efibrt,  from  whatever  pretext,  to   obscure  the 
sure  foundations,  should   be   sternly  rebuked   and  inexorably 
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resisted.  The  only  safety  for  the  Church  in  this  or  any  other 
age  is  in  cleaving  to  "the  old  paths"  which  are  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  the  law  and  the  testimony — thus  far  can  we 
safely  go  and  no  farther. 

The  hearts  of  parents  must/ be  turned  to  their  children,  and 
those  precious  hours,  consumed  hitherto  in  frivolity  and  self- 
indulgence,  must  be  devoted  hereafter  perseveringly  to  Christian 
nurture  in  the  household.  The  present  "  distress"  in  Church 
and  State  had  its  origin  in  the  nursery.  For  the  sake  of  ease 
or  covetousness,  offspring  are  handed  over  to  mercenary  teachers 
or  else  turned  out  at  large,  or  by  some  other  process  deprived  of 
that  entertainment  and  sound  instruction  in  the  home  circle  so 
indispensable  to  mental  and  moral  health,  and  as  a  consequence 
children  grow  up  untamed  like  the  "wild  ass's  colt."  But  duty 
repudiated  is  only  sorrow  put  out  to  interest.  The  day  of  pay- 
ment may  be  delayed,  but  will  surely  come  by  and  by.  A 
portion  of  these  neglected  children  in  health,  character,  body, 
and  soul,  perish  speedily.  Another  part  live  longer  and  spread 
the  virus  of  wilfulness  and  bad  example  throughout  society  and 
government,  in  all  their  ramifications ,  whilst  the  parental  heart, 
if  not  seared  and  impervious,  is  lacerated  and  broken  at  the  last. 
Domestic  feuds  and  terrible  national  conflict  begin  their  race  in 
the  passions  of  men  who  were  never  made  to  "  bear  the  yoke  in 
their  youth."  "From  whence,"  says  an  apostle,  "come  wars 
and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your 
lusts,  that  war  in  your  members?"  Neglect  of  faithful  training 
in  the  family  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  suflferings  which 
afflict  us  at  the  present  moment.  We  are  ruled  tyrannically,  in 
society  and  every  where,  by  natures  that  are  wayward  now, 
because  the  period  of  discipline  and  government  was  permitted 
to  pass  by  unimproved.  For  such  deep-seated  disease,  it  must 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  no  annual  or  semi-annual  so-called 
"revival"  is  a  fit  remedy.  Time-serving  and  ease-loving  parents 
may  quiet  conscience  by  dependence  on  the  "big  meeting"  as  a 
universal  panacea.  One  single  week  or  day  is  to  rectify  the 
guilt  and  accomplish  the  work  of  years  !  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  God  does  not  pay  a  premium  for  self-indulgence  and  neglect. 
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If  any  are  soundly  converted,  the^  Holy  Spirit  selects,  usually, 
those  who  have  been  diligently  educated  in  the  family.  Other 
professions  at  "  popular  revivals,"  to  a  large  degree,  are  spurious. 
If  impending  ills  are  to  be  averted,  the.  Church  and  society  must 
work  at  the  roots.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  So  testifies 
Solomon,  who  also  bears  witness  that  "  the  curse  of  the  Lord  is 
in  the  house  of  the  wicked." 

The  present  aspect  of  affairs,  social,  political,  and  religious, 
affords  food  for  deep  and  solemn  thought  to  every  earnest  mind. 
The  cheap  and  hasty  system  which  now  obtains  in  the  household, 
the  school  room,  not  to  speak  of  civil  government,  has  borne  its 
sad,  but  legitimate  results.  This  superficial  cultivation  yields  a 
harvest  scantier  and  more  scant  every  year.  We  must  return 
speedily  to  subsoiling  and  fertilizing,  or  there  will  be  a  fearful 
famine  in  the  land.  No  man  can  alter  the  divine  decree :  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread;"  and  every  effort  to 
improve  on  God's  plan  only  adds  to  our  perplexity.  The  condi- 
tion of  mankind  in  this  fallen  world  is  probationary  and  disci- 
plinary, and  there  are  duties  to  discharge,  burdens  to  bear,  and 
great  hard  lessons  to  be  learned.  The  mind  of  the  country 
needs  to  be  brought  to  serious  reflection.  Every  family,  and 
congregation,  and  individual,  should  be  organised  with  a  view  to 
Christian  instruction  and  labor,  not  during  certain  seasons  of 
excitement,  but  the  whole  year  round.  Each  sermon,  speech,  or 
book,  in  which  religion,  education,  and  human  duty,  are  made 
cheai)  and  hasty,  should  be  sternly  and  steadfastly  rejected. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  elements  are  already  Avild.  If 
another  generation  is  taught  as  the  present  has  been,  a  storm 
will  gather  which  no  man  can  rule.  Transcendentalists  may  prate 
of  the  golden  age  and  the  "good  time  coming;"  but  to  the 
Christian  philosopher,  the  future  of  this  country  is  dark  exceed- 
ingly, unless  good  men  betake  themselves  at  once  to  the  armory 
of  God,  and  use  faithfully  and  powerfully  those  weapons  which 
divine  wisdom  has  prepared. 
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AETICLE  II. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Jilnglish  Language,  arid  of  the 
Early  Literature  it  Embodies .  By  George  .  P.  Maiisii, 
Author  of  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,"  etc.,  etc. 
Third  edition.  New  York:  Published  by  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.     1867.     Pages  574.     8vo.  ' 

Studies  in  Lfiglish;  or,  Grlimpses  of  the  Inner  Life  of  our  Lan- 
guage. By  M.  Scheie  DeVere,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  ModeVn 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Second  edition. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway.  1867. 
Pao;es  365.     8vo. 

We  purpose  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  works 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article  as  to  make  them  our  text  for  a 
brief  paper  on  the  formation  of  the  English  language. 

Speech  is  perhaps  the  greatest  gift  which  God  has  conferred 
upon  man  as  a  member  of  the  animal  creation.  Many  qualities 
upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  may  perhaps  be  latent  in  the 
brutes  around  us,  only  needing  this  faculty  as  the  means  of  their 
development.  The  first  poet  of  antiquity  seizes  upon  this  fact 
as  the  distinctive  feature  by  which  man  is  separated  from  the 
inferior  tribes  of  living  organisms,  and  invariably  terms  the 
human  family  "articulate-speaking  men."  By  the  aid  of  speech 
we  marshal  the  objects  of  perception,  conduct  the  process  of 
reflection,  compare  our  ideas,  store  memory,  and  arm  reason 
with  its  Aveapons.  By  its  precioas  service  as  the  vehicle  of 
ideas,  intercourse  between  man  and  man  becomes  possible  ;  and 
society  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  fact  that  we  have  this 
bridge  over  the  chasm  between  souls  prisoned  in  flesh  and  furn- 
ished with  but  slender  means  of  communication  other  than  this. 
By  it  genius  searches  the  secrets  which  God  has  hidden  in  nature 
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for  man  to  profit  by,  if  he  will  labor  to  find  them.  By  it,  God 
having  implanted  in  the  soul  a  longing  after  ideal  beauty,  art 
links  love  and  sense  and  skill  in  the  effort  to  realise  in  its 
creations  forms  of  that  beauty,  and  thus  strains  nobly  to  elevate 
and  refine  human  tastes.  From  it  we  draw  that  wealth  of  sweet 
words  in  which  we  seek  to  embody  those  human  aff*ections  which 
so  enrich  and  beautify  the  short  span  of  life  allotted  to  us  in 
this  sphere  of  probation.  Through  its  subtle  atmosphere  alone 
can  soul  embrace  soul  and  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  harmony  which 
is  to  prevail  in  heaven.  By  it  we  commune  with  God,  sending  its 
weak  words  up  that  ladder  which  is  Christ  the  Intercessor.  By  it 
we  breathe  into  being  all  pure  thoughts  and  holy  desires  that  are 
created  by  the  Spirit  within  us.  But  alas !  in  it  also  we  clothe 
our  worst  passions  and  our  wickedest  wishes.  "Therewith  bless 
we  God,  even  the  Father  ;  and  therewith  curse  we  men,  which 
are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God.  Out  of  the  same  mouth 
proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing."  From  the  lips  of  him  who  is 
pure  of  heart,  it  comes  like  a  refreshing  balm  to  cool  and  soothe 
the  sores  and  bruises  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  this  life  which  sin 
has  cursed.  From  those  wicked  hearts  that  are  "  raging  waves 
of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame,"  it  comes  to  blight  ail- 
that  it  falls  on  and  blisters  into  festering  gangrenes  the  souls 
from  which  it  issues.  Language  is  then  a  great  blessing,  which 
the  fall  of  man  has  converted,  as  it  has  all  human  powers,  into  a 
great  curse,  wherever  the  mercy  of  God  has  not  guided  it  to 
good  ends. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  history  of  language  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  people's  growth.  Its  development  is  synchronous  with 
the  culture  and  advancement  of  the  race  that  speaks  it ;  and  it 
is  not  only  the  expression  of  its  life,  but  it  modifies  in  no  small 
measure  the  tenor  of  that  life,  and  becomes  a  mighty  agent  in 
moulding  its  destinies.  There  is  power  in  words  ;  for  they  have 
a  vital  force,  and  wherever  life  dwells  there  also  is  active  energy. 

"  Some  \A-ords  are  deeds,  and  make  or  mar 
The  fivtc  of  nations  more  than  war." 

Language  is  the  form  in  which  the  past  life  of  a  people  perpet- 
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uates  its  memory.  It  keeps  up  the  chain  of  national  identity,  and 
helps  to  preserve  that  transmission  of  hereditary  traits  from 
generation  to  generation  which  makes  so  prominent  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  God's  moral  government,  and  serves  at  once  to  explain 
and  justify  his  law  of  condemnation  and  justification  by  vica- 
rious representation.  All  the  lessons  of  human  experience  illus- 
trate the  logical  method  of  his  revealed  will  in  regard  to  our 
government.  In  this  point  of  view  alone,  we  find  the  largest 
encouragement  for  the  study  of  the  whole  family  of  human  lan- 
guages, since,  so  close  is  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the 
histor}^  of  the  huinan  race,  no  science  perhaps  can  teach  us  so 
much  of  the  harmony  between  his  historical  providence  and  the 
"^  truths  revealed  in  his  word,  as  this  of  philology  when  fully 
developed.  But  candid  philologists,  like  Mr.  Marsh,  frankly 
confess  that  comparative  philology  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that 
so  far  from  penetrating  into  all  the  mysteries  of  ethnology  and 
being  a  sure  guide  into  the  labyrinthine  ways  of  that  dark 
science,  there  are  instances  in  which  its  deductions  Avould  cer- 
tainly mislead.  He  cites  as  a  case  in  point  the  language  of  the 
Armenians  as  now  spoken,  which,  though  it  retains  its  ancient 
■vocabulary,  has  to  some  extent  adopted  the  structure  of  the 
Turkish  tongue,  a  process  of  transformation  quite  contrary  to 
what  philologists  have  ascertained  to  be  the  usual  action  of  one 
language  upon  another. 

The  English  language  is  one  of  peculiar  importance  to  the 
Christian  student  in  any  land.  Not  only  does  it  embody  one  of 
the  grandest  literatures  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  not  only  is  it 
the  mother  tongue  of  some  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
modem  times  ;  not  only  has  it  been  the  vehicle  of  some  of  the 
noblest  efforts  in  the  cause  .of  free  thought  ;  not  only  is  it 
remarkable  in  itself  for  its  unique  simplicity  as  the  result  of  a 
combination  which  we  would  have  supposed  would  insure  com- 
plexity ;  but  it  is  more  than  all  worthy  of  study  as  having  been 
ever  in  the  forefront  of  battle  with  Romish  error,  and  the  van- 
guard of  missionary  labor.  It  is  the  language  in  which  Wycliffe 
wrote  and  Latimer  preached;  in  which  Chillingworth,  and  Butler, 
aind  Edwards,  reasoned ;  which  rang  out  the  pulpit  eloquence  of 
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Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  Whitefield,  and  Chalmers; 
which  was  freighted  with  the  rich  imagination  and  the  fervent 
zeal  of  Bunyan ;  which  flowed  with  kindred  grace  in  John  New- 
ton's letters  and  Oowper's  poems ;  which  expressed  the  vigorous 
thought  of  Owen  and  Howe.  A  thousand  more  than  we  have 
space  to  mention  have  associated  it  forever  with  Christian  thought 
and  Christian  feeling,  Christian  aspirations  and  Christian  prayqrs. 
A  noble  form  of  the  first,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  arts,  it  has  had  the  high  privilege  of  uttering  in 
spoken  and  printed  words  a  larger  body  of  oratory  and  litera- 
ture consecrated  to  God's  service  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

Respecting  its  relative  merit  as  a  language  among  languages 
in  point  of  flexibility,  copiousness,  grace,  softness,  strength, 
harmoniousness,  delicacy,  and  other  qualities  by  whicR  languages 
are  judged,  there  are  many  opinions;  but  we  agree  warmly  with 
Archbishop  Trencli,  who  describes  it  as  "a  fit  organ  for  express- 
ing the  subtlest  distinctions,  the  tenderest  sentiments,  the  largest 
thoughts,  and  the  loftiest  imaginations,  which  at  any  time  the 
heart  of  man  can  conceive."  Hear  also  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  his  famous  ''Defense  of  Poesy,"  that  delicious 
essay,  so  eloquent  in  diction,  so  glowing  in  spirit,  so  rich  in 
learning.  Urging  the  right  use  both  of  matter  and  manner  in 
writing,  lie  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Whereto  our  language  giveth  us  great  occasion,  being,  indeed, 
capable  of  any  excellent  exercising  of  it.  I  know  some  will  say. 
It  is  a  mixed  language:  And  why  not  so  much  tlie  better,  taking 
the  best  of  both  tlie  other?  Another  will  say,  It  wanteth  Gram- 
mar. Nay,  truly,  it  hath  that  praise  that  it  wants  not  Grammar; 
for  Grammar  it  might  have,  but  it  needs  it  not,  being  so  easy  in 
itself,  and  so  void  of  those  cumbersome  diff"erence  of  Cases,  Gen- 
ders, Moods,  and  Tenses,  which,  I  think,  was  a  piece  of  the  tower 
of  Babylon's  curse,  tliat  a  man  should  be  put  to  school  to  learn 
his  mother  tongue.  But  for  tlie  uttering  sweetly  and  properly 
the  conceit  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  end  of  speech,  that  hath  it 
equally  "\Yith  any  other  tongue  in  the  world,  and  is  particularly 
happy  in  composition  of  two  or  three  words  together,  near  the 
Greek,  far  beyond  the  Latin,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ties can  be  in  any  language." 

We  have  unhappily  lost  in  a  great  measure  the  last  trait  men- 
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tioned  by  this  acute  and  discerning  thinker;  and  German  as  well 
as  Greek  takes  the  lead  of  us  in  this  matter,  as  Italian  does  in 
softness  and  melody,  Spanish  in  sonorousness,  and  French  in 
tact  and  point.  But  English  has  excellences  which  are  lacked 
altogether  by  other  tongues,  and^s  second  only  in  preeminence 
to  each  of  these  in  the  peculiar  excellence  which  belongs  to  it. 
The  eulogy  passed  by  Sir  Philip  upon  our  tongue  as  the  only 
one  untrammelled  by  the  complexities  of  grammar  will  not  be- 
readily  understood,  so  long  as  the  false  Systems  of  grammar  used 
'in  our  schools  confuse  the  minds  of  men  in  their  earliest  years  as 
to  the  true  genius  of  the  English  language.  We  cannot  pause 
on  this  topic  longer  than  to  instance  the  absurdity  of  erecting" 
huge  artificial  verb-systems,  when  there  are  really  but  two  verb- 
forms  in  the  regular  and  three  in  the  irregular  verbs,  excluding 
the  present  participle,  which  is  an  adjective  formation  from  the 
verb,  and  no  more  a  part  of  the  verb  than  the  gerundial  substan- 
tive which  the  grammars^.-«fl4J  a  verbal  noun,  and  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  fornj  put  to  a  different  use.  Their  error  is  in 
modelling  their  systems  upon  languages  of  a  totally  different 
structure. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  out  of  which  English  mainly  grew, 
belonged  to  the  great  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  of 
which  Sanscrit  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  type,  and  is  said  by 
those  who  have  mastered  it  to  be  the  purest  and  most  symmetri- 
cal. It  was  allied  most  nearly,  however,  to  the  tongues  of 
Northern  Europe,  spoken  by  those  races  who  poured  out  from 
the  great  officina  gentium  of  Scandinavia  to  overrun  the  Roman 
Empire.  Its  copiousness  was  greater  even,  say  students  of  these 
dead  languages,  than  that  of  these  kindred  tongues.  This 
feature  it  owed  \xy  a  large  degree  to  its  mixed  character.  Mr. 
Marsh  surmises,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  dialectic  differ- 
ences were  great  among  the  adventurers  who  followed  Hengist  to 
the  British  shore,  though  there  was  doubtless  a  general  affinity 
of  race. 

Though  there  are  undoubtedly  many  words  in  the  English 
language  traceable  ultimately  to  Celtic  roots,  of  those  directly 
derived  from  the  Celtic  there  are  so  few  that  they  may  well  be 
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left  out  of  account  altogether.  The  great  body  of  the  words 
composing  the  language  as  now  spoken  are  of  Teutonic  origin, 
brought  into  Britain  by  the  Saxon  invaders.  The  incursions  and 
temporary  empire  of  the  Danes  seem  to  have  had,  no  great 
influence  upon  the  language.  A  few  names  of  places  and  fami- 
lies almost  exhaust  the  traces  of  the  Danish  element.  The 
language  remained  almost  purely  Teutonic  until  the  period  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  when  it  was  overlaid  and  for  some  time 
kept  in  complete  subordination  by  the  dialect  of  the  French 
tongue,  which  the  conquering  race  brought  over  with  them.  The 
Latin  element,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  largely  infused  into 
the  English  vernacular,  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Norman 
French.  This  fact  is  a  disputed  one  amongst  philologists  ;  and 
Mr.  Marsh  even  ignores  any  allusion  to  it.  But  we  are  disposed 
to  side  with  those  who  assert  it,  and  this  as  much  on  grounds  of 
antecedent  probability  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  in  view  of 
the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  opinion.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  missals  of  the  Church,  the  learning  of  the 
great  Alfred,  and  the  chronicles  of  the  Venerable  Bede  and 
others,  had  tended  to  impress  the  dialect  of  the  court  and  the 
cloisters  at  least,  with  many  expressions  which  conveyed  ideas 
new  to  the  spoken  tongue.  It  therefore  had  no  equivalent  for 
the  terms  borrowed  from  Roman  lore,  and  readily  received  the 
imported  word.  Hence  most  of  our  abstract  conceptions  are 
embodied  in  forms  of  speech  drawn  from  the  language  in  which 
Cicero  reasoned  and  Seneca  moralised,  in  which  Boethius  painted 
the  consolations  of  religion  and  Augustine  set  forth  the  grand 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith ;  while  the  words  that  express  the 
objects  of  nature  and  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  mere  existence 
in  man's  domestic  or  social  relations  are  mostly  the  old  Saxon 
words  with  little  change  in  their  form. 

The  Normans,  very  soon  after  their  settlement  in  France,  had 
put  off  with  their  Paganism  their  Scandinavian  speech,  and  taken 
in  its  stead  that  idiom  of  the  great  Romance  tongue  which  pre- 
vailed along  the  Northern  shores  of  France.  The  Romance  was 
the  vulgar  speech  [lingua  volgare)  into  which  all  the  barbarian 
races  had  corrupted  the  Latin  spoken  by   the  imperial  people 
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they  overthrew,  (which  was  itself,  however,  widely  different  from 
the  Latin  of  literature,)  and  was  the  common  speech  of  early 
mediaeval  Europe,  though  from  the  beginning  separated  into 
many  dialects.  In  France,  it  was  discriminated  into  two  idioms, 
the  Langue  d'  Oe  and  the  Langue  d!  Oil,  the  former  the  speech  of 
South  France,  allied  to  the  Spanish,  the  Catalan,  and  the  Italian, 
and  afterwards  put  to  a  noble  service  in  Provengal  song ;  the 
latter  the  speech  of  North  France,  destined  to  develope  into 
modern  French.  This  branch  of  the  Romance  tongue,  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  into  England,  continued  for  many  gene- 
rations to  be  the  language  of  the  sovereign's  court  and  the 
barons'  castles,  while  the  speech  of  the  despised  and  disregarded 
Saxons  remained  the  same  as  their  fathers  had  spoken  it.  Two 
distinct  languages  long  continued  in  use  in  the  island.  But, 
when  the  Saxons  gradual!}''  rose  to  eminence  in  the  Church 
(which  never  has  been  a  class  or  race  institution)  and  gained 
wealth  and  power  slowly  but  surely  amid  the  bickerings  of  mon- 
archs  and  barons,  and  the  changes  in  property  and  social  rank 
brought  about  by  the  Crusades,  the  despised  language  regained 
its  lost  iniluencu  aiid  ultimately  made  its  way  into  feudal  hall 
and  monastic  cell,  receiving  it  is  true  large  accessions  from  its 
rival's  vocabulary,  but  retaining  still -most  of  its,  distinctive 
features.  Simultaneous  with  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races 
was  the  amalgamation  of  their  languages ;  but  the  Saxon  speech 
did  not  so  much  coalesce  with  the  Norman  as  master  it,  and 
reached  a  success  in  the  struggle  far  greater  thanthat  which  the 
race  itself  attained.  The  process  was  very  gradual  and  the 
ultimate  changes  not  very  marked,  amounting  simply  to  three 
distinctive  points :  a  modification  of  the  form  of  words,  a  relin- 
quishment of  almost  every  trace  of  inflection,  and  an  introduc- 
tion of  derivatives  of  French  origin. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the 
two  languages  at  the  time  of  their  contact  with  each  other,  and 
mark  more  definitely  the  effect  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
the  Norman  JFrench  in  the  qualified  manner  stated  above,  upon 
the  Anglo-Saxon  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  tongue. 

The  best  linguists  now  regard  grammatical  structure  as  the 
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fundamental  characteristic  of  a  language,  rather  than  mere  voca- 
bulary. It  is  true  that  it  will  not  do  to  apply  this  principle  too 
rigorously  in  ethnological  inquiries,  as  the  case  of  the  Armenian 
tongue  before  referred  to  shows.  Still,  it  is  the  general  law, 
established  upon  a  pretty  large  collection  of  inductions,  and  it  is 
safe  to  apply  it  where  we  know  the  history  of  a  people.  Now, 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  English  language  is  remarkable. 
Its  regularity  and  consistency  is  a  fact  often  overlooked,  so  much 
stress  being  laid  upon  the  absence  of  analogy  in  the  pronunciation 
of  words.  This  latter  feature,  however,  is  merely  a  character- 
istic of  orthography.  Syntax  is  the  essence  of  language;  spelling 
only  indicates  at  best  the  origin  of  words  and  is  a  purely  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary  notation  of  sounds.  The  orthoepy  of  voca- 
bles is  certainly  not  more  important  an  element  in  linguistic  lore 
than  word-endings;  indeed,  it  is  not  by  many  degrees  so  much 
so;  and  yet  the  discrepancy  between  written  and  spoken  English 
in  this  particular  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  existing  between 
different  dialectic  usages  on  the  Continent  in  the  matter  of  inflec- 
tions. What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  invariableness  and  conse- 
quent ease  of  the  English  tongue?  It  results  from  a  most 
fortunate  abrasion  to  which  the  parent  Saxon  was  subjected. 
We  have  stated  that  it  sprang  from  the  forced  marriage  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman-French.  -Both  of  these  were 
inflected  languages;  and  each  had  such  a  cumbrous  syntactical 
structure  as  it  is  the  property  of  inflection  to  impose  upon  a 
language.  In  the  friction,  however,  between  the  two  speeches, 
the  excrescences  of  inflected  forms  were  rubbed  off;  and  the 
modifications  and  relations  of  prominent  words  grew  gradually 
to  be  expressed  by  connecting  particles,  a  far  simpler  mode  of 
bringing  an  idea  with  all  its  ramifications  and  limitations  before 
the  mind.  The  tendencies  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modern 
civilisation  are  towards  simplicity  of  construction.  English  has 
gone  farthest  in  this  tendency,  and  may  therefore,  on  this  score 
at  least,  be  fairly  placed  at  their  head.  So  perfect  in  this  respect 
was  it,  when  it  first  issued  from  the  chaos  of  conflict  with  the 
Norman,  that  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  no  marked  structural 
change  has  taken  place  in  it.     The  grammar  (of  the  language. 
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not  of  the  grammarians,)  is  in  its  grand  outlines  the  same.     The 
changes  have  been  merely  rhetorical. 

The  Romance  languages,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian,  with  their  dialects,  of  which  the  intruding  Norman  was 
one,  were,  as  has  been  stated,  homogeneous  in  character ;  for 
they  were  all  of  direct  descent,  not  indeed  from  the  literary  Latin 
of  Rome,  but  from  that  lingua  rustica,  to  which  we  find  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  in 
the  dialogue  parts  of  Petronius  Arbiter's  "Satyricon,"  and  in 
the  barbarous  style  of  Apuleius,  and  which  was  used  with  various 
dialectic  differences  over  the  whole  of  the  western  half  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  the  East,  Greek  was  the  universal  tongue. 
Now,  the  Roman  type  of  inflectional  changes  was  indelibly 
stamped  upon  all  these  various  dialects;  and  to  this  day  the 
iron  rule  of  inflection  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  Continental 
tongues.  In  this  fact  lies  the  distinctive  diff'erence  between  the 
structure  of  these  and  that  of  the  English  tongue.  Syntax  pre- 
vails in  the  latter  without  impediment.  The  logical  order  of 
thought  governs  the  form  of  expression.  In  the  Continental 
languages  it  is  warped  by  the  necessities  of  inflection.  Plence, 
we  find  Biondelli  complaining  (Mr.  Marsh  quotes  the  passage) 
that  to  speak  and  write  Italian  correctly,  Italians  themselves 
must  go  through  {\  long  and  laborious  study,  iittle  less  so  than 
in  learning  Latin  or  French;  thus  confirming  what  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  said  centuries  ago  about  being  put  to  school  to  learn 
one's  mother  tongue.  French  is  pronounced  with  but  little  regard 
to  the  inflected  forms,  and  as  a  spoken  language  bears  but  little 
resemblance  to  its  written  characters.  The  various  dialects  used 
in  Germany  difi'er  so  greatly  from  one  another  and  from  the 
language  of  literature  that  they  are  almost  so  many  difi'erent 
languages.  The  grammar  of  the  English  tongue  is  certainly 
simpler  and  more  natural. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  insular  position 
of  England,  fostering  and  fortifying  that  spirit  of  independence 
which  was  already  a  strong  element  in  the  races  that  made  up 
the  English  people,  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  preserve  their 
speech  from  the  introduction    of    extraneous  elements.     After 
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that  event,  as  we  have  seen,  the  long  conflict  that  ensued  between 
the  languages  terminated  in  the  partial  mingling  of  the  two,  the 
Saxon  retaining  its  structure,  but  receiving  into  its  vocabulary  a 
large  number  of  Norman  words.  Just  here,  however,  let  us 
remark,  that  Chateaubriand,  acutely  and  perhaps  not  without 
probability  in  his  favor,  suggests  in  his  Litterature  Anglaise  that 
the  Norman  French  itself  retained  many  Scandinavian  expres- 
sions, not  rejected  by  the  followers  of  Rollo  when  they  parted 
witli  their  native  tongue  to  assume  that  dialect  of  the  Romance 
speech  used  north  of  the  Loire.  Hence,  if  there  be  weight  in 
this  idea,  the  English  tongue  in  receiving  Norman  words  into  its 
vocabulary  was  in  many  instances  simply  recovering  its  birth- 
right. However  this  may  be,  after  the  formation  of  the  English 
tongue  proper,  as  it  gradually  grew  into  permanent  shape,  the 
insular  position  of  the  country  again  operated  favorably  in  keep- 
ing the  language  from  being  fettered  by  a  foreign  syntax.  Into 
its  vocabulary  it  freely  received,  from  time  to  time,  from  conti- 
nental sources  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  it  now  uses  ;  and 
it  is  thus  enriched  with  countless  synonymes,  chased  as  it  were 
with  the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning.  But  the  structure 
remained  almost  entirely  unaltered.  It  was  like  the  human 
body  assimilating  food  to  itself  rather  than  changing  its  native 
tissues  to  suit  the  foreign  substances  introduced. 

We  return  now  to  the  topic  of  the  union  of  the  two  tongues, 
which  produced  our  English.  It  was  not  until  about  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Third  that  the  mixed  tongue  settled  down  into  any- 
thing like  a  clearly  defined  language;  and  this  fixing  into  an 
ascertained  form  it  owes  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  in  this  reign 
wrote  those  delightful  poems  which  by  their  racy  humor,  tact  in 
the  choice  of  words,  and  energy  of  expression,  drew  the  disor- 
derly speech  of  his  day  into  the  sphere  of  Hterary  discipline,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  created  English  language  and  English 
poetry,  just  as  Boccaccio  about  the  same  time  created  Italian 
prose.  Anterior  to  Chaucer,  the  prose  chronicles  and  legends 
were  in  Latin,  the  minstrel  poetry  in  Norman  Erench.  Knights 
and  princes  were  eminent  amongst  the  cultivators  of  the  latter, 
the  great  crusader  and  redoubtable  knight,  Richard  Cceur  de 
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Lion,  being  in  addition  to  his  other  gifts  no  mean  troubadour 
also,  and  his  mother  revered  in  her  native  land  as  its  most  impas- 
sioned poetess.  Just  when  various  causes  tending  to  fuse  into 
one  people  the  rival  races  on  the  English  soil  reached  their  full 
measure  in  the  sympathy  of  glorious  victories  won  side  by  side 
against  a  common  enemy ;  just  when  Crdcy  and  Poitiers  shed  a 
new  splendor  on  the  name  of  Englishman ;  just  when  the  brother- 
hood of  battle  and  the  fellowship  of  trade  were  exerting  alike 
their  powerful  influences  upon  the  separate  races  and  tongues, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  gentleman  and  soldier,  found  time  in  the  midst 
of  his  stirring  life  to  show  his  countrymen  what  a  noble  language 
genius  could  make  of  the  English  they  spoke  so  rudely.  True, 
he  had  predecessors,  who  had  chiselled  into  some  shape  the  half- 
formed  block,  which  he  was  soon  to  mould  into  forms  of  undying 
grace  and  beauty.  Langlande  and  Gower  and  a  few  more  had 
done  something  towards  disclosing  to  their  contemporaries  the 
richness  of  the  material ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  John  of  Gaunt's 
friend  to  work  such  wonders  with  it  as  to  make  English  thence- 
forth the  only  vehicle  for  literature  in  England.  Wo  say,  John 
of  Gaunt's  friend,  using  that  title  advisedly,  because  undoubtedly 
the  manliness  which  preferred  to  employ  his  native  English  and 
the  freedom  of  thought  which  prompted  his  fearless  satire  of  the 
clergy,  were  strengthened  and  nourished  by  the  favor  and  friend- 
ship of  that  English-hearted  prince,  who  also  protected  Wycliffe, 
the  first  earnest  preacher  of  English  sense  and  honesty  and 
Christian  purity  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church.  Wyc- 
liffe's  English  Bible,  indeed,  struck  the  same  heavy  blow  at  the 
Latin  of  the  Kitual,  that  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  struck  at 
the  Norman  French  of  Literature.  "It  is  a  noteworthy  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  Protestant  countries," 
says  Mr.  Marsh,  "that,  in  every  one  of  them,  the  creation  or 
revival  of  a  national  literature  has  commenced  with,  or  at  least 
been  announced  by  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  ver- 
nacular, which  has  been  remarkable  both  as  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  text,  and  as  an  exhibition  of  the  best 
power  of  expression  possessed  by  the  language  at  that  stage  of 
its  development.     Hence,  in  all  those   countries,  these  versions 
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have  had  a  very  great  influence,  not  only  upon  religious  opinion 
and  moral  training,  but  upon  literary  efforts  in  other  fields,  and 
indeed  upon  the  whole  philological  history  of  the  nation."     But, 
as  before  Chaucer  smooth  English  verse  had  glided  from  Gower's 
pen,  so  before  Wyclifie  sterling  English  prose  had  taken  a  sturdy 
stride  forward  in  the  book  of  that  wonder-loving  old  traveller. 
Sir  John  de  Mandeville.     But  the  superior  genius  of  the  father 
of  English  poetry  and  the  forerunner  of  the  English  reformation 
fixed  the  taste  of  the  nation  and  set  up  models  for  future  emula- 
tion ;    and  with  them  therefore  English  language  and  English 
literature  may  be  fitly  said  to  begin,     From  this  time,   aided 
greatly  by  the  rapid  increase  of  libraries  from  the  zeal  with 
which  Caxton  worked  his  printing-press,  the  language  took  a 
great  stride  forward,  showing  its  richness  and  force  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  the  charming  poems  of  James  the 
First  of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Dunbar,  together  with  the 
numerous  and  beautiful  ballads  of  that  period,  the  cbief  of  which 
are  those  of  Chevy  Chace,  Childe  Waters,  and  Sir  Oauline,  with 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Rohin  Hood  romance-ballads.     Surrey, 
singing   sugared   sonnets  of  the  fair  Geraldine  and  imitating 
Petrarca;    Wyatt,  also  following  the  Italians;    Bishop  Latimer 
preaching  colloquial  and  idiomatic   English ;    Ilolinshed,    Hall, 
and  Ilakluyt,   writing  chronicles   and  travels;    Lord   Berners, 
translating   Froissart ;    Sackville,    writing    Grorboduc,  the  first 
drama  in  English;  obscure  or  anonymous  laborers,  enriching  the 
storehouse  of  English  letters  for  the  use  of  future  genius  by 
countless  versions  of  Plutarch,  Dares  Phrygius,  the  Continental 
romances,  the  Gresta  llomanorum  and  Cento  Novelle — all  drilled 
the  language  into  new  uses,  swelled  its  vocabulary,  and  helped 
to  preserve  much  that  might  otherwise  have  perished.     Reckless 
as   the  writers  of  mediaeval   times   were  in  regard  to  accuracy 
of  style,  they  were  rich  in  picturesque  expression,  fresh  and  life- 
like pictures,  and  inventive  imagination.     Through  these  tenden- 
cies all  the  modern  tongues  were  stocked  with  a  plenteous  supply 
of  graphic  and  poetical  words.     The    magnificence   of   Gothic 
architecture,  the  variety  of  mediaeval  costumes,   the  romantic 
character  of  the  events  which  those  stirring  ages  produced,  the 
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marked  distinctions  of  class,  all  tended  to  give  richness  and 
copiousness  to  the  vocabularies  they  used.  The  legends  grouped 
around  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  Knights  and  Charlemagne 
and  his  Paladins;  the  luxuriant  fiction  supplied  by  the  presence 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  by  the  contact  of  the  Crusaders  with 
the  waning  splendor  of  the  empire  of  the  Comneni  and  the  Sara- 
cen civilisation,  so  different  from  their  own;  that  awe-struck 
belief  in  Heaven  and  Hell  and  Purgatory,  so  intense  in  its  literal- 
ness,  .from  which  sprung  the  legends  of  the  Sangreal,  of  Ezzelino, 
of  Doctor  Faustus,  the  Miracle  and  Mystery  plays,  and  Dante's 
Bivina  Commedia:  these  sources  of  literary  art,  filled  with  the 
pomp  of  tourney  and  the  glory  of  war,  the  adventures  of  knights 
errant  and  the  praise  of  lovely  woman,  with  necromancers,  fairies, 
and  devils,  with  all  the  wonders  that  straining  imagination  could 
devise,  enriched  all  the  tongues  of  Christendom  with  such  an 
exhaustless  treasury  of  life-painting  words,  that  the  colder 
rhetoric  of  Hellas  and  ancient  Italy,  in  this  point  at  least,  falls 
far  behind  them. 

This  flush  and  exuberant  diction  fell  into  Chaucer's  hands, 
and  from  his  judicious  taste  received  such  an  orderly  setting  and 
wise  training  to  ensure  the  richest  and  niost  delicate  fruitage, 
that  it  has  flourished  since  his  time  with  unrivalled  excellence  in 
the  garden  of  English  intellect,  as  well  in  quality  as  in  quantity, 
for  ornament  no  less  than  for  use.  It  was  there  in  great  plenty 
before  Chaucer  wrote,  but  growing  in  wild  luxuriance  in  an 
uncultured  confusion  of  tongues.  To  him  the  English  language, 
moulded  into  clear  existence  by  his  use  of  it,  owed  grace,  delicacy 
of  expression,  the  development  of  that  flexibility  which  was 
inherent  in  it,  and  sweetness  and  purity  of  diction.  Such  was 
his  felicity  in  the  eclecticism  he  used,  such  his  tact  in  combina- 
tion, that  he  seized  all  that  was  truly  idiomatic,  racy,  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  hybrid  language  spoken  around  him.  Before  we 
pass  beyond  Chaucer,  it  may  be  fitting  to  remark,  that,  whatever 
Mr.  Marsh  may  say  about  his  imitating  the  French  romance 
writers  rather  than  the  Italians,  tlie  idea  and  general  form  of 
the  "Canterbury  Tales"  was  unquestionably  borrowed  from  the  , 
"Decameron."     But  the  dramatic  power  with  which  he  gives 
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individuality  to  each  of  his  personages  is  all  his  own.  In  this 
great  excellence  Boccaccio  is  altogether  wanting;  and  indeed  it 
is  an  art  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Italians,  Metastasio  and 
Alfieri,  who  perhaps  may  rank  foremost  amongst  them  in  this 
branch  of  literature,  lacking  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  power. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  long  lapse  of  time  between  the  light 
that  Wycliffe  and  Chaucer  shed  upon  English  thought  and  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  brightness  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  few  and 
for  the  most  part  far  inferior  minds  caught  up  the  lamp  of  genius 
to  illumine  the  dark  and  stormy  age  that  intervened.  At  last 
dawned  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  so  fruitful  in  intellectual  activity ; 
and  now  the  language  reached  its  maturity  in  the  prose  of  Bacon, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  in  the  poetry  of 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Massinger,  Web- 
ster, Beaumont,  and  Fletcher.  While*  we  linger  a  moment  in 
reverence,  as  we  breathe  these  great  names,  we  niay  be  pardoned 
if  we  take  advantage  of  the  pause  to  resent  an  unworthy  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Marsh's.  We  allude  to  that  noble  and  high-toned 
romance  of  chivalry.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  which  Mr. 
Marsh  has  the  bad  taste  to  call  "tedious."  We  will  only  say 
that  we  are  sorry  for  him,  and  wish  him  improvement  in  his 
Lcsthetic  faculty. 

Since  this  grand  period,  upon  which  we  have  not  space  to 
expatiate,  both  fruit  and  flower  of  delicious  flavor  and  richest 
fragrance  have  bloomed  and  ripened  on  the  many  branches  of 
our  rich  language ;  but  its  grace  and  grandeur  were  given  it 
then,  and  it  had  attained  its  full  growth  surely  and  triumphantly. 
In  this  last  age  we  are  worthily  striving  to  revive  the  use  of  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  expressive  terms  of  our  older  literature, 
which  had  been  unhappily  allowed  to  pass  out  of  circulation ; 
and  a  forgotten  vocabulary,  thus  quickened  into  new  life,  is 
proving  to  us  how  exhaustless  and  ever  fresh  is  the  wonderfully 
copious  language  that  is  our  heritage.  We  trust  that  the  mine 
will  be  kept  open,  and  that  new  treasures  from  the  old  veins  may 
be  brought  up  from  time  to  time,  to  rescue  us  from  that  sense  of 
stalcness  Avhich  is  so  apt  to  drive  a  people  to  vicious  corruptions 
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of  style  and  a  counterfeit  glitter.     We  have  always  been  strong 
believers  in  the  wisdom  of  that  aphorism  of  Horace  : 

"  Multa  renascentur  quaD  jam  cecidere,  cadentque 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 

A  word,  before  closing,  as  to  the  English  of  modern  literature. 
The  style  of  Macaulay  and  his  followers  has  tended  to  injure  the 
purity  of  the  language.  The  grace  that  belongs  to  simphcity, 
the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  the  mother  speech  are  wanting. 
Brilliant  rhetoric,  epigrammatic  keenness,  the  charm  of  antithesis, 
apt  allusion,  cogent  argument,  the  sharp  steel  of  logic  at  a  white 
heat,  are  fascinations  that  may  well  beguile  us  into  untempered 
admiration;  but  all  these  enchanting  qualities  cannot  atone  for 
the  absence  of  that  naturalness  which  goes  to  the  heart.  Idiomatic 
English  is  the  best  English;  and  for  this  high  excellence  we 
commend  Thackeray  almost  as  much  as  for  his  all-pervading 
humor  and  the  delicate,  half-reserved  pathos  that  lurks  like  the 
modest  violet  in  the  shady  spots  of  his  later  works. 


ARTICLE   III. 

lliglit  and  Wrong ;  or,  A  Check  to  Atheism;  Being  a  Review 
of  a  Work  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  entitled  Faith  in  God's 
Word. 

PART  II. 

The  above  named  work  is  based  upon  the  following  positions, 
affirmed  to  be  "maxims  or  settled  principles  bearing  on  a  reve- 
lation from  God:" 

"1.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth. 

"2.  There  is  that  in  man  which  responds  to  truth,  or  which 
is  a  just  ground  of  appeal  in  regard  to  truth. 


Note. — To  this  and  to  the  former  article  of  Dr.   Koss  on  the  same  sul)- 
ject  there  will  appear  a  reply  in  our  next  number. — Eds.  S.  P.  R. 
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"3.  Truth  depends  for  its  reception  by  the  mind  on  its  being 
perceived  as  truth. 

"4.  There  is  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  this 
distinction  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things. 

"5.  There  is  that  in  man  which  responds  to  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong. 

"6.  A  revelation  from  God  will  not  contradict  any  truth, 
however  that  truth  is  made  known. 

"7.  A  pretended  revelation  which  should  contradict  estab- 
lished truth,  could  not  be  received  by  mankind. 

"8.  A  revelation  on  the  same  line  of  subjects  will,  so  far  as 
coincident,  carry  forward  the  truth  already  known ;  not  contra- 
dict it. 

"9.  A  revelation  will  not,  in  its  teachings,  be  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  principles  of  our  nature." 

We  accept  these  maxims,  so  far  as  we  can  make  them  accord 
with  the  scriptural  truths  we  have  given.  The  examination  of 
them  will  reveal  the  difterence  between  our  idea  and  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  held,  by  the  author  of  the  book.  The  reader 
then  must  decide  for  himself  upon  that  difference. 


REVIEW   OF    THE    FIRST    MAXIM. 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth." 

We  admit  this.  But  we  ask,  what  does  man  know  of  truth 
in  its  essential  reality?  His  conceptions  must  be  infinitely  far 
from  the  absolute  fact.  God  only  has  knowledge  of  what  truth 
is  in  its  fulness  of  meaning.  When,  therefore,  we  agree  in  the 
maxim,  "There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,"  we  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  believing  that  (xod  has  freely  and  eternally  conceived 
certain  ideas,  which  he  makes  to  be  truth.  These  ideas,  in 
their  perfect  meaning,  can  exist  only. in  his  mind,  because  that 
absolute  sense  is  infinite  thought.  The  finite  mind  cannot 
comprehend  it  as  it  is  in  the  thought  of  God.  Therefore  every 
human  conception  is  necessarily  partially  an  untruth.  The 
angels  even  are  guilty  of  folly  in  their  notions  of  things.  We 
believe  then  as  to  man,  that  he,  being  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
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a  thinking  or  conceiving  spirit,  was  endowed  with  power  to  give 
birth  to  ideas  of  truth,  after  the  manner  of  his  Maker ;  but 
that  when  he  became  depraved  in  nature,  his  conceptions  were 
less  and  less  in  resemblance  to  those  of  his  Creator. 

So,  then,  when  we  admit  "there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,"  we 
intend  to  affirm  that  in  Grod  it  is  that  which  he  makes  to  be  truth, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  such,  and  is  perfect.  And  we  affirm 
that,  in  man's  estimation,  truth  is  to  him  just  what  he  believes  '^ 
to  be  reality,  whether  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will 
or  not. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  the  conception  of  man,  when 
not  in  agreement  with  the  mind  of  God,  is  reality  at  all;  but  we 
intend  to  teach  that  truth,  as  a  thing  believed,  is  wholly  mental 
conception,  idea,  in  God,  and  in  man ;  and  if  mind  did  not  exist, 
and  first  in  a  personal  God,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  verity; 
or,  in  other  words,  if  we  could  imagine  a  universe  purely  mate- 
rial, there  might  be  such  and  such  adjustments  of  things,  but  there 
would  be  no  truth.  There  are  two  other  notions  on  this  subject: 
the  one,  that  truth  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  distinct  from 
the  divine  and  all  other  minds.  To  assert  this  of  one  thing,  as 
we  have  examined,  (in  Part  I.,)  is  to  declare  it  of  all,  and  that  is 
plain  atheism.  The  other  position  is,  that  truth  is  not  the  eternal 
voluntary  conception  of  God,  but  exists  in  his  nature,  a  perfected 
IDEA,  antecedeyit  to  his  will:  and.  that  he  only  perceives  it  there 
as  such.  This  idea  is  simply  modified  atheism,  since  the  Supreme 
Creator  is  therein  represented  as  a  sort  of  Jupiter,  reading  and 
obeying  an  eternal  fatality  or  law  in  his  own  nature,  yet  not  of 
his  will. 

The  difference,  then,  between  this  author  and  the  view  we 
present,  will  be  seen  as  we  establish  his  meaning  to  be  either 
this  naked  atheism,  or  this  fatality,  which  are  the  only  alterna- 
tives to  the  idea  that  truth  is  wholly  the  mental  conception  or 
the  will  of  God. 

The  author,  after  some  illustration  of  the  maxim  before  us, 
sums  up  in  these  words : 

"•These  facts  make  it  certain  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
truth,  truth  in  the  reality  of  things,  or  as  the  basis  of  a  repre- 
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sentation — and  truth  as  a  representation.  Truth  is  not  arbitrary, 
fluctuating,  vacillating;  truth  is  not. the  subject  of  creative  power; 
truth  is  not  capable  of  being  changed  by  mere  power ;  for  no 
power  could  make  two  and  two  equal  to  seven,  or  the  angles  of 
a  triangle  equal  to  four  right  angles ;  and  no  power  could  make 
such  a  representation  conformable  to  truth.  It  is  not  needful 
to  inquire  how  it  is  that  things  come  to  be  true.  All  that  is 
affirmed  is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,  and  that  this 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  changed  by  mere  power  or 
will."     P.  T. 

The  writer,  in  the  last  two  sentences,  takes  for  granted,  or 
passes  over,  the  very  question  which  contains  the  thing  that 
decides  the  whole  subject.  He  says  "  it  is  not  needful  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  things  come  to  be  true."  But,  we  respectfully  say, 
it  is  needful;  for,  if  truth  be  the  free  mental  conception  of  the 
mind  of  God,  then  it  is  the  subject  of  creative  power,  and  it  is 
what  it  is  just  because  God  made  it  such,  and  while  we  cannot 
easily  believe  that  truth  in  some  relations  could  have  been  con- 
ceived by  him  otherwise  than  he  has  thought  it,  that  fact  does 
not  negative  the  position  that  truth  even  in  such  relations  is 
simply  his  free  thought,  ^.  e.,  the  creation  of  his  will. 

Neither  does  that  fact  negative  the  position  that,  in  all  other 
relations,  truth,  as  revealed  to  us  from  God,  is,  (not  indeed 
"arbitrary,  fluctuating,  and  vacillating,"  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  words ;  but  is,  at  the  same  time,)  not  fixed;  but  it  is  made 
by  God  to  be  contingent  upon  changing  circumstances,  which  are 
always  simply  his  tvill.  There  is,  then,  no  such  fact,  as  truth 
in  the  nature  of  things,  as  a  something  eternally  fixed  above  the 
will  of  God  and  controlling  it.  If  any  truth  is  simply  his  free 
and  holy  will,  then  all  truth  must  be  such.  Yes,  God  has  freely 
made  his  own  mental  conception  of  one,  and  two,  and  all  other 
numbers;  and  as  he  has  created  man  to  form  similar  mental 
conceptions,  therefore,  and  only  for  that  reason,  man  holds  these 
numerical  relations  to  be  truth. 

We  said,  just  now,  that  we  cannot  easily  believe  that  truth 
in  these  relations,  could  have  been  conceived  by  God,  other- 
wise than  he  made  it  to  be.  But,  if  the  question  be  asked, 
whether  we  can  imagine  that  God,  as  an  exertion  of  creative 
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power,  could  have  made  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  numerical 
combinations  other  than  they  are  conceived  by  him,  we  reply : 
Yes;  for  God  could  (as  to  his  mere  power)  have  made  the  mind  to 
think  infinitely  differently  from  what  it  does,  and  to  hold  any  of  " 
its  conceptions  to  he  truth. 

To  sustain  this  position,  we  now  afiirm  that  God  has  in  fact 
so  made  the  mind  that  things  can  be  conceived  to  be  truth,  and 
then  believed  to  be  false,  in  the  very  science  of  mathematics. 

Astronomy  is  a  mixed  mathematical  science.  Yet  there  had 
been  many  theories  of  astronomy  before  the  Copernican ;  built 
upon  ideas  conceived  to  be  true,  and  regarded  as  established 
science,  all  of  which  were  afterwards  believed  to  be  false.  The 
system  of  Ptolemy  was  held  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years, 
and  then  demonstrated  (as  we  now  believe)  to  be  false.  But, 
Tycho  Brahe  did  not  accept  the  demonstrations  of  Copernicus. 
Nay,  even  the  reasoning  of  Newton  was  not  received,  for  a  time, 
in  France.  This  history  establishes  our  position,  that  the  mind, 
even  as  ^o  the  facts  of  science,  may  conceive  anything  as  truth, 
and  build  thereon  a  vast  system  of  the  universe,  and  believe  it 
firmly,  in  despite  of  all  counter  supposed  demonstration.  All 
this  goes  to  show,  that  truth,  as  a  mental  state  in  man,  is  nothing 
else  than  what  he  conceives  and  believes  to  be  such.  If  his  con- 
ceptiQ,QS  agree  at  all  with  the  reality  God  has  made  to  be  in  his 
divine  mind,  then  man  holds  it,  so  far  as  his  Maker  does.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  his  belief  does  not  agree  with  the  divine  thought, 
still  it  is  his  belief  of  truth,  and  as  such  it  abides  in  his  mind  as 
really  as  the  former  conception. 

This  brings  us  back  to  reaffirm  that  it  is  "needful"  to  inquire 
"how  it  is  that  things  come  to  be  true."  And  that  it  is  needful 
to  know  that  it  "comes  to  be,"  simply  as  the  mental  conception, 
first  of  the  mind  of  God  and  then  of  the  mind  of  man. 

He  who  holds  this  view  of  the  subjectifiias  an  impregnable  fact 
against  atheism;  which  will  be  the  more  clearly  seen  when  we 
bring  forward  the  proof,  (under  the  examination  of  the  author's 
fourth  maxim,)  that  all  ideas  are  conceived  and  accepted  by  effort 
of  the  WILL,  in  man,  and  in  God. 
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REVIEW   OP  THE    SECOND   MAXIM. 


"There  is  that  in  man  which  responds  to  truth,  or  which  is  a 
just  ground  of  appeal  in  regard  to  truth." 

We  fully  accept  this  proposition  in  the  meaning  which  har- 
monizes with  what  we  have  written.  Thus,  (1)  there  is  that  in 
the  nature  of  man  which  enables  him  to  form  finite  ideal  con- 
ceptions of  truth,  responsive  to  the  infinite  ideas  of  God;  and, 
(2)  there  is  that  in  man  which  responds  in  emotion  to  whatever 
he  believes  to  be  truth.  But,  we  also  hold,  that  there  is  that  in 
the  fallen  nature  of  man  which  influences  him  to  form  concep- 
tions, and  hold  them  as  truths,  which  are  not  realities ;  also  that 
there  is  that  in  man  which  responds  to  such  false  conceptions  of 
truth. 

Let  us  expand  this  statement.  W6  hold,  then,  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  man  to  feel  emotionally  and  spontaneously,  in  response 
to  all  ideal  conceptions  of  his  mind,  (without  noticing  in  this 
connexion  what  may  be  merely  physical  or  instinctive.)  This 
emotional  state  is  in  harmony  with  whatever  may  be  the  concep- 
tion al  idea. 

Thus,  when  the  eye  enables  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of 
scenery,  there  is  the  response  in  the  feeling  of  beauty,  sublimity, 
or  any  of  the  mental  puTsations  to  which  the  eye  gives  rise;  and 
in  like  manner  of  all  the  senses.  Thus,  too,  in  the  higher  ideas 
on  all  subjects  whatsoever — husbandry,  trade,  mechanics,  science, 
politics,  religion.  Yea,  this  ocean  of  the  soul  rises  and  swells 
under  all  the  infinite  ideal  influences  acting  upon  it.  But,  while 
it  is  always  the  same  in  its  nature,  as  emotion,  it  has  different 
phases  and  names,  as  it  varies  in  response  to  diff'erent  ideas  or 
states  of  thought.  It  is  fear,  hope,  joy,  sorroAV,  satisfaction, 
peace,  in  their  many  and  various  impulses.  Conscience,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  is  never  A  moral  sense,  perceiving  instinctively 
the  truth  and  right,  but  is  simply  one  state,  and  that  the 
highest,  of  this  emotional  nature,  giving  its  response  to  the  ideal 
conception  of  moral  truth  in  the  relations  between  man  and  his 
God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  In  fine,  whatever  man  believes 
to  be  true,  this  emotion   responds  to  it  as  true.     Whatever  he 
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believes  to  be  right,  this  emotion  rises  in  harmony  with  that  ideal 
right.  It  matters  not  if  he  is  ever  so  much  mistaken  as  to  truth 
and  right,  his  belief  absolutely  controls  the  mental  tide.  He 
feels  -vvhat  his  intellect  says  is  truth.  He  sanctions,  in  pulsation 
of  conscience,  what  his  understanding  conceives  to  be  right. 
But  that  understanding  may  be  under  control  of  the  heart 
or  will,  good  or  bad.  In  this  sense,  then,  we  accept  this  second 
maxim,  "There  is  that  in  man  which  responds  to  truth,  or  which 
is  a  just  ground  of  appeal  in  regard  to  truth."  But  we  are 
constrained  to  think  our  author  holds  it  in  very  different 
meaning. 

He  teaches,  if  we  understand  him,  that  truth  is  a  something 
not  having  its  birth  in  the  intellectual  creation  of  God,  but  is 
that  in  all  the  relations  of  the  material  and  moral  universe  which 
attracts  mind,  whether  the  infinite  or  the  finite,  and  that  mind 
responds  to  it  like  iron  to  the  loadstone. 

Now,  we  will  admit  that  if  there  were  no  God,  and  if  there 
was  nevertheless  a  universe  of  material  things  and  moral  beings, 
(however  hard  to  imagine  it,)  then  such  a  notion  of  truth  and 
man's  responsive  nature,  might,  perhaps,  be  the  highest  reach  of 
reason,  since  all  truth  in  the  universe  would  be  in  fact  from 
atheistic  law;  and  that  atheistic  law  had  made  the  mind  of  man, 
as  well  as  everything  else.  But,  if  there  is  a  God,  and  if  the 
universe  of  matter  and  mind  is  the  reproduction  of  that  eternal 
creation  in  his  mind — if  everything  is  of  his  free  will,  then  we 
totally  reject  the  notion  that  truth  is  this  magnet  in  material 
and  moral  relations,  and  that  there  is  that  in  man  any  more 
than  in  God,  wliich,  like  iron,  responds  to  it  by  necessity  of 
nature. 

That  we  do  not  mistake  the  writer  we  quote  him  thus: 

"The  human  mind  is  so  made  as  to  perceive  truth,  or  to  receive 
an  impression  corresponding  to  iU  nature^  to  be  affected  by  it 
as  truth.  It  is  so  co7istituted  that  an  impression  is  made  upon  it 
hy  truth  different  from  the  impression  made  hy  error.  It  is  so 
constituted  that  it  may  be  an  element  of  calculation  in  endeavor- 
ing to  influence  others  that  they  may  be  and  will  be  affected  by 
truth  if  it  is  fairly  brought  before  their  minds ;  so  constituted 
that  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  will  be  a  uniform  result  in 
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regard  to  the  same  individual,  and  in  regard  to  diflferent  indi- 
viduals, by  the  proper  presentation  of  truth.  In  other  words, 
in  reference  to  the  same  individual,  so  long  as  personal  identity 
remains,  whether  in  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  or  old  age,  and 
so  far  as  truth  produces  its  appropriate  effects  in  the  outward 
changes  of  life,  in  sickness  or  health,  joy  or  sorrow,  prosperity 
or  adversity,  ignorance  or  learning,  the  impression  produced  by 
truth  is  always  the  same;  and  so  far  as  different  individuals  are 
concerned,  the  impression  is  the  same  on  all."     P.  8. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  writer  regards  truth  as  this 
fixed,  eternal  reality  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  be  only  seen, 
as  such,  by  the  human  mind — nay,  to  be  only  seen,  as  such,  by 
the  divine  mind.  In  this  sense  we  reject  the  statement  alto- 
gether ;  and  even  the  meaning  we  give  when  we  use  the  writer's 
words  must  be  received  with  caution  and  abatement.  For,  when 
we  admit  that  the  human  mind  is  so  made  as  to  perceive  the 
truth,  we  only  intend  to  acknowledge,  as  before  explained,  that 
the  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  conceive  for  itself  ideas  which  it 
reckons  truth,  whether  they  be  such  or  not;  then  to  perceive 
them  as  truth,  and  also  then  to  be  impressed  by  the  difference 
between  that  perceived  truth  and  that  which  it  believes  to  be 
error.  But  if,  as  is  the  case,  the  mind  of  the  same  person 
changes  in  its  belief  of  truth,  just  to  that  extent  the  sameness  of 
its  perceptions  is  affected,  and  in  like  manner  is  the  identity  of 
the  perceptions  of  truth  between  mind  and  mind  the  subject  of 
variation. 

This  changeableness  in  the  impressions  regarded  as  truth  is  a 
fact,  even  as  to  material  relations,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
fixedness  of  these  relations  as  established  by  God.  And  this 
changeableness  is  still  more  fully  seen  in  the  moral  relations  of 
things.  What,  then,  if  it  be  conceded  that  God  has  determined 
that  the  mind  shall  "  always  "  make  the  same  ideas  in  certain  simple 
relations  of  material  things,  as  to  numbers  and  geometric  figures, 
and  hold  them  to  be  truths  without  changing  them;  this  does  not 
establish  the  author's  broad  position  that  the  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted as  always  to  see  truth  as  it  really  is,  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  error,  and  furthermore  to  have  such  impressions 
without  change.     And  what  if  in  the  elementary  moral  relations 
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God  has  willed  it  that  our  minds  should  make  and  hold  unalter- 
ably as  true  certain  notions,  that  fact  does  not  sustain  the 
author's  assumption  that  the  mind  is  impressed  always  by  the 
same  thing  as  truth  in  all  the  moral  relations.  So  far  from  it,. 
we  think  we  can  establish  the  opposite  to  be  the  action  of  the 
mind  whenever  it  forms  conceptions  above  the  simpler  things  of 
its  belief,  either  in  the  material  or  moral  world. 

We  have  already  shown  how,  in  astronomy,  what  was  received 
for  ages  by  the  learned  world  to  be  truth  was  then  believed  to 
have  been  not  the  truth.  We  might  say  the  same  thing  in  varied 
scope  of  meaning,  as  to  every  science,  every  art,  every  profes- 
sion, every  business,  every  matter  of  taste,  as  they  have  been 
the  passing  impression  on  the  human  mind.  Nay,  we  might  say 
this  of  the  belief  of  truth,  under  the  testimony  even  of  the  five 
senses. 

Here,  for  example,  are  some  three  hundred  millions  of  people, 
yea.  Christian  people,  who  have  been  taught,  from  infancy,  to 
be  certain  that  bread  is  bread  and  wine  is  wine.  But  more  than 
half  of  these  people  have  been  instructed  to  believe  that  after  a 
portion  of  this  bread  and  wine  has  been  submitted  to  the  conse- 
crating words  of  the  priest  it  instantly  becomes  in  verity  flesh 
and  blood,  although  it  still  looks  like  bread  and  wine.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  honestly  holds  that  the  change  has  been  wrought, 
and  that  he  then  no  longer  sees  bread  and  wine,  but  flesh  and 
blood ;  while  the  fewer  number  of  Protestants,  although  millions, 
believe  that  the  bread  is  still  bread  and  the  wine  is  still  wine. 
Now  it  matters  not  to  our  argument  which  of  these  millions 
believe  the  reality.  The  question  we  deem  to  be  settled  by  this 
illustration  is  that  Romanists  and  Protestants  have  different 
impressions  of  truth  as  to  the  same  things,  and  those  things  the 
objects  of  sight,  touch,  smell,  and  taste,  to  both  parties  and  at 
the  same  time.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  has  a  response  to  supposed  truth  which  has  changed  in 
a  moment  as  to  that  truth:  truth  touching  the  same  things. 
These  things  were  a  moment  ago,  he  believed,  bread  and  wine; 
they  are  now,  he  believes,  flesh  and- blood.  The  consecrating 
act  of  the  priest  has  caused  him  to  make  a  different  belief  of 
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truth  from  what  he  had  a  moment  before,  in  defiance  of  the  testi- 
mony of  four  of  his  senses,  and  he  rests  his  eternal  salvation  on 
this  altered  response  to  supposed  truth,  as  to  these  material 
things,  patent  to  sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  Is  truth  then  a 
thing  per  se  ?  and  does  it  attract  the  mind  in  response  to  it  as 
the  loadstone  draws  the  iron  ? 

The  answer  must,  we  think,  sustain  our  position  that  the- 
impression  of  truth  on  the  human  mind  is  not  a  response  ta 
something  existing  per  se  as  such,  and  that  that  response  is 
necessarily  and  always  the  same,  but  that  truth  is  a  mental 
state  altogether,  and  is  always  to  the  mind,  at  the  time,  just  what 
it  believes  to  be  truth. 

REVIEW   OF    THE    THIRD   MAXIM. 


"Truth  depends  for  its  reception  by  the  mind  on  its  being 
perceived  as  truth." 

We  readily  agree  to  this  statement,  but  as  before,  in  our  own 
sense;  that  is,  truth,  as  conceived  in  the  divine  mind,  depends 
for  its  reception  by  the  human  mind  on  its  being  conceived 
therein  in  harmony  with  the  idea  in  God.  In  other  words,  man 
must  think  as  God  thinks  to  have  the  divine  or  real  truth.  The 
writer  admits  that  truth  is  reached  in  the  human  mind,  in  most 
instances,  after  process  of  reasoning.  Here  we  fully  agree.  But 
we  demur  when  he  teaches  that  there  are  axioms  perceived  to  be 
truth  by  some  minds  without  demonstration.  We  have,  on  the 
contrary,  said,  (in  Part  I.,  2d  proposition,)  that  one  is  a  con- 
ceived, made,  or  generated  thought,  and  that  all  the  after  com- 
binations of  numbers  are  processes  of  reasoning.  This,  we  have 
said,  is  tvorlc  for  the  boy;  and  that  he  talks  about  self-evident 
axioms  only  after  his  mind  has  formed  the  habit  of  such  reason- 
ing, so  that  no  conscious  effort  is  required ;  and  then,  indeed,  he 
thinks  these  early  impressions  are  self-evident.  But  they  are 
not  so.  We  decline,  therefore,  the  author's  belief  "  That  New- 
ton read  the  propositions  of  Euclid  as  if  they  were  maxims  or 
self-evident  truths" — as  being  too  plain  and  obvious  to  need 
demonstration.     So  far  from  this  having  been  the  fact,  we  think 
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the  only  difference  between  other  minds  and  Newton's  was,  that  he 
made  the  demonstrations  with  a  rapidity  of  thought  unattainable 
in  duller  minds.  We  think  we  can  prove  this  to  have  been  so 
from  the  instance  of  such  a  mathematical  power  existing  here  in 
our  neighborhood. 

There  is,  or  was  very  recently,  a  negro  boy  not  far  from  this 
city  so  much  of  an  idiot  that  his  master  could  not  put  him  to 
work  even  among  his  corn-field  hands.  He  was  therefore  per- 
mitted to  be  a  sort  of  Davie  Gellatley  about  the  negro  cabins 
and  the  great  house;  to  amuse  himself  it  might  be  in  roasting 
eggs  and  singing  songs.  But  our  Davy  woke  one  morning,  and, 
like  Lord  Byron,  found  himself  famous.  For  he  happened  the 
day  before  to  be  in  the  place  where  his  master  was  beginning  to 
calculate  the  number  of  rails  wanted  to  enclose  a  field  of  fifty 
a'cres.  Suddenly  Davie  said,  "Massy,  I  tell  you."  Astonished, 
his  master  replied,  "You,  Davy,  why,  what  do  you  mean?" 
"Massy,  I  tell  you,"  was  all  his  answer.  So  his  master,  to  have 
a  laugh  at  Davy's  expense,  with  the  other  servants,  stated  to 
him  the  data  for  the  calculation.  When,  lo,  Davy  gave  the  sum  of 
the  rails  necessary,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  told  the  number  to 
start  with  in  a  certain  distance,  and  the  length  of  the  line  of 
fence. 

A  friend  of  ours  went  to  see  Davy,  and  asked  him,  first,  to 
tell  what  ninety-nine  multiplied  by  ninety-nine  would  make.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  answer  was  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one.  He  then  put  to  him  questions  more  difficult,  and  with  the 
same  result,  in  astounding  shortness  of  time.  We  inquired  whether 
Davy  seemed  to  perceive  his  answer  by  intuition  or  power  of 
self-evidence.  "0,  no,"  he  said,  "you  saw  from  the  curious 
distortion  of  his  face  that  he  was  running  up  figures,  and  from 
the  fact  that  he  sometimes  made  a  mistake  which  he  had  to 
correct." 

Davy  has  a  mathematical  genius,  although  very  much  a  natural 
fool  in  the  other  movements  of  his  mind.  Newton,  we  think, 
reached  his  results  just  as  Davy  did,  by  reasoning  so  rapidly 
that  in  some  trains  of  it  he  took  no  note  of  its  progressive  steps, 
and  imagined  his  result  was  not  demonstration  but  intuition.    We 
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doubt,  however,  if  he  ever  thought  so ;  for  our  author  does  not 
assert  that  Newton  made  this  declaration  as  to  Euclid,  but  only 
tells  us  "It  is  said,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  human  mind  has  power  to  conceive 
combinations  of  numbers  and  geometric  results,  without  process, 
and  which  will  be  developed  hereafter.  We  only  affirm  that  so 
far  as  we  have  evidence'  of  the  present  action  of  the  mind,  man 
thinks  out  in  successive  ideas  his  results  as  to  number,  form,  and 
all  other  truths. 

REVIEW   OF   THE   FOURTH   MAXIM. 


"There  is  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  this  dis- 
tinction is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things." 

The  author,' in  expanding  this  proposition,  makes  three  aver- 
ments :  1.  That  right  and  wrong  are  in  the  nature  of  things. 
2.  That  they  are  not  in  the  will  of  God.  3.  That  they  are 
irreversible  in  that  nature. 

We  answer,  then,  to  the  first  affirmation,  that  the  essential 
nature  of  matter  and  of  mind  is  not  understood.  The  phenomena 
of  material  things  are  known  in  limited  comprehension,  and  cer- 
tain results  of  the  human  or  the  divine  nature  constitute  all 
which  can  be  reached  on  those  subjects.  The  whole  of  what  we 
dare  say  of  God,  is,  that  he,  from  eternity,  conceived  in  his  nature 
IDEAS  which,  IN  that  conception,  are  his  will,  and  therefore 
true,  and  therefore  right. 

We  must  reason  thus,  because  our  notion  of  God  is  derived 
from  his  image  in  man.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul?  In  reference  to  the  question  before  us,  we  can  only  reply, 
it  is  that  mysterious  substance  from  which  ideas  and  their  cor- 
responding emotions  are  generated  by  effort  of  the  will.  Man 
knows  this  fact  in  CONSCIOUSNESS,  which  is  his  highest  knowledge 
of  himself.  He  feels  assured,  then,  that  he  never  looks  into  his 
nature  to  perceive  there  ideas  of  truth  or  error,  of  right  or  wrong, 
before  he  conceives  them;  or  to  find  there  emotions  before  he 
feels  them  in  response  to  his  conceived  ideas.  As,  then,  we 
know  this  of  man,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  think  presumptuously 
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when  we  believe  that  ideas  of  truth,  of  right,  and  their  eternal 
love,  do  not  exist  in  the  divine  nature,  as  perfected  things, 
antecedent  to  God's  free  creation !  Will  it  be  asked.  Did  God 
exist  before  he  thought  ?  We  reply,  He  thought  from  eternity. 
And  this  is  the  proper  answer  to  that  old  cavil  of  the  objector. 

We  can  go  no  farther  back  than  this  eternal  will.  We  start 
there,  and  declare  that  God  created  man  in  his  mere  pleasure — 
that  is,  in  the  counsel  of  his  will  (Eph.  i.  11,)  and  in  the  same 
mere  pleasure  placed  him  in  certain  relations  to  himself  and  to 
his  fellow  men.  This,  then,  required  a  rule  of  obedience:  that 
is  to  say,  the  law  of  right  and  wrong.  And  therefore  it  was 
ordained  that  man,  in  his  conception  of  this  rule,  should  know  right 
and  wrong  in  idea,  while  his  will  in  submission  should  be  his 
act  of  right,  and  his  will  in  refusal  should  be  his  act  of 
wrong.  Every  step  in  this  creation  and  providence  was  right, 
simply  because  it  was  God's  will.  If  it  be  said  it  was  his  will 
because  it  was  right,  we  have  only  to  answer  back,  he  made  it 
right  in  his  free  conception. 

We  will  now  examine  whether  this  view  will  bear  the  test  of 
our  author's  reasoning  to  the  contrary.  He  says,  '^That  cannot 
be  made  right  to-day  which  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances 
was  wrong  yesterday."  Here,  in  the  beginning  of  his  proof,  he 
seems  to  abandon  his  self-evident  principle.  For,  if  a  thing  is 
right  in  its  own  nature,  why  is  it  not  right  under  all  circum- 
stances? But  if  it  is  right  in  certain  circumstances  and  wrong 
in  other  conditions,  then  the  right  and  wrong  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  but  in  the  circumstances.  Who  makes  the 
circumstances?  Surely,  in  the  high  and  controlling  sense,  God 
makes  them  in  the  mere  pleasure  of  his  will.  Therefore,  even 
in  this  sense  of  our  author,  a  thing  is  not  right  and  wrong  in  its 
nature,  but  simply  in  the  will  of  God. 

To  make  this  plain  we  will  anticipate  what  we  may  have  to 
repeat  in  another  place,  and  illustrate  the  subject  by  the  exami- 
nation of  a  fact  which  seems  to  establish  our  position — we  mean 
the  right  and  wrong  in  the  marriage  of  near  relations. 

In  the  day  of  Adam  his  sons  married  their  sisters.  And  this 
they  did  by  the  command  of  God;    yea,  given  before  the  fall. 
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Oen.  i.  28.  Now,  if  the  writer  says  that  God  commanded  this 
union  because  he  saw  it  to  be  right  in  the  nature  of  things;  that- 
is,  in  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  brother  and  sister,  then,  as 
that. relation  is  precisely  the  same  at  all  times,  it  must  be  always 
right  in  itself  for  brother  and  sister  to  marry,  according  to  this 
writer.  But,  in  the  day  of  Mose^,  God  forbade  brother  and 
sister  to  marry,  and  therein  made  it  wrong.  Then  he  made  this 
thing  to  be  wrong  which  was  right  in  its  nature  !  Observe,  he 
did  not  change  the  nature  of  the  thing,  i.  e.,  the  relation.  But 
he  now,  by  his  mere  will,  made  that  to  be  wrong  which  this 
writer  affirms  was  right  in  itself,  and  which  he  for  that  reason 
had  commanded  to  be.  How  will  the  maxim  before  us  accord 
with  this  fact?  God  seems  to  have  disregarded  it !  Will  our 
author  say  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  is  still  right  in 
itself,  and  that  God  has  only  suspended  it  since  Moses?  He 
will  hardly  say  that.  For  God  has,  since  Moses,  declared  it  to 
be  wrong  under  the  eternal  death  of  his  moral  law.  Will  our 
writer  say  it  was  right  in  the  circumstances  of  the  day  of  Adam, 
and  wrong  in  the  circumstances  of  the  day  of  Moses?  Then  the 
right  and  wrong  have  shifted  from  the  nature  of  the  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  But  who  placed  mankind  in 
the  new  circumstances?.  Surely  it  was  God  who  then,  in  his 
mere  pleasure,  placed  man  on  a  higher  platform  of  social  Hfe. 
Will  the  writer  contend  that  the  relation  of  brother  and  sister, 
or  the  sexes  in  general,  is  "a  thing  in  itself  indifferent,  and 
which  may  be  therefore  the  subject  of  command  or  prohibition?" 
(See  p.  15.)  He  will  never  say  that.  For  he  knows  that  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  is  not  a' thing  indiiferent,  but  is  the  basis  of 
the  highest  human  happiness. 

Then  it  appears,  we  think,  the  writer  must  abandon  his  maxim 
that  right  and  wi*dng  exist  in  the  nature  of  things  as  to  the 
marriage  of  brother  and  sister,  and  admit  it  is  in  the  mere  will 
of  God.  This  fact  is  so  plain  we  need  not  enlarge  in  this  con- 
nexion of  thought,  as  we  shall  want  its  use  when  presently  we 
attempt  to  show  that  right  and  wrong  are  not  irreversibly  in  the 
nature  of  the  relations  of  any  of  the  ten  commandments. 

The  second  position  of  our  author  under  his  fourth  maxim  is  thus 
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expressed:  "Every  idea  which  we  can  form  of  the  Supreme 
Being  always  implies  this,  that  by  his  own  eternal  nature  he  is 
just,  and  holy,  and  true,  and  good ;  not  that  he  has  made  himself 
to  be  just  by  an  arbitrary  act."  We  reply,  the  word  "  arbitrary" 
has  in  loose  speech  and  writing  an  ill  sense.  Its  primary  mean- 
ing, however,  is,  "depending  on  no  law — absolute — determined 
only  by  the  will."  With  this  understanding  of  the  word,  we 
make  issue  with  the  author  and  say,  the  Supreme  Being  has 
3IADE  himself  to  be  just,  and  holy,  and  true,  and  good.  We 
make  this  issue  because,  as  we  understand  the  question,  it  involves 
nothing  less  than  the  decision  whether  to  believe  there  is  a  per- 
sonal Gfod  who  wills,  absolutely/,  truth  and  right,  or  that 
truth  and  right  are  the  results  of  the  impersonal  law  of  the 
nature  of  things ;  in  other  words,  whether  to  believe  in  a  Per- 
sonal God  or  in  atheism.  That  is  the  exact,  and  not  to  be 
disguised,  issue  between  this  writer  and  ourselves. 

What,  then,  is  atheism  ?  It  is  divided  into  several  ideas. 
We  will  not  formally  define  them.  All  that  we  need  to  say 
is  that  atheism  denies  a  personal  Deity,  and  substitutes  for 
God  the  impersonal  law,  the  force  or  principle  of  the  universe, 
which  it  affirms  has  ever  operated  to  produce  all  things  from 
eternally  existing  atoms;    in  other    words,   the   law  of  the 

UNIVERSAL  nature  OF  THINGS. 

According  to  atheism,  then,  that  which  is  true,  right,  just,  and 
good,  exists,  not  in  the  voluntary  conception  of  a  personal  God, 
but  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things.  This  is  the  result  to  which 
the  idea  of  our  author  must  come.  Not  that  he  will  ever  deny 
the  personality  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  he  declares  that  truth 
and  right  are  not  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  sense  of  his  making 
them  to  be  such,  but  exist  in  his  nature  as  perfected  realities 
BEFORE  his  will,  and  of  course  by  a  power  in  that  nature  which 
produces  results  of  truth  and  right  not  of  his  voluntary  action. 
The  atheist,  therefore,  may  say  that  this  power,  thus  admitted 
to  be  not  subject  to  the  volition  of  God,  is  the  very  power  he 
believes  to  be  in  the  impersonal  law  of  things.  And  that,  as  by 
the  admission  of  this  writer,  it  can  and  does  give  existence  to 
truth  and  right,  antecedent  to  the  will  of  Deity,  it  is  then  suffi- 
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cient  to  develope  everything  else  in  the  universe,  without  a  divine 
will  at  all.  He  may  further  insist  that  if  our  author  contends 
that  such  energy  can  only  be  in  Deity,  he  begs  the  question ;  for 
he,  the  atheist,  affirms  the  contrary,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  such  force  to  be,  not  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things,  especially  if  it  be  conceded  to  exist  in  such  a 
being  before  and  irrespective  of  his  will.  We  think  the  atheist 
is  right  in  his  reasoning.  For  our  faith  in  God  is  shaken  if  we 
must  believe  that  he,  from  eternity,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
look  into  his  nature  to  see  all  truth,  all  right,  all  love,  existing 
there  in  perfect  forni  before  and  irrespective  of  his  voluntary 
agency  in  their  being  there,  even  as  the  astronomer  gazes  into 
infinite  space  to  see  the  stars  not  made  by  him.  Yea,  we  cannot 
avoid  feeling  the  force  of  these  words  which  the  atheist  might 
address  to  this  writer:  *'What  had  God  to  do  with  the  existence 
of  all  things  in  his  own  mind,  if,  according  to  your  maxim,  they 
necessarily,  and  not  voluntarily,  are  there.  I  can  imagine  them 
in  the  nature  of  things  simply,  without  supposing  them  first  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  God.  For  what  necessity  for  such  a  God  ?  He 
does  nothing  by  his  will,  you  confess,  as  to  the  conception  of 
things  in  his  mind.  And  what  you  claim  to  be  done  in  the 
created  universe  by  his  will,  I  see  effected  by  the  impersonal 
power  of  nature.     I  disbelieve  your  idea  of  God." 

Thus,  it  seems,  this  author's  maxim  resigns  to  the  atheist  his 
reasonable  rejection  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Will  our  view  do  the 
same  thing?  We  think  it  has  no  tendency  that  way,  but  is  a 
satisfactory -CHECK  to  all  such  notions.  For  we  can  say  to  the 
atheist  that  he  has  his  own  confutation  in  his  consciousness — 
first,  that  he  is  a  personal  self;  and  secondly,  that  all  his  ideas 
of  truth  and  right  are  the  creations  of  his  personal  mind  under 
effort  of  his  will.  That  he  knows  also  that  wherever  he  sees 
law,  truth,  and  right  in  the  things  other  men  have  made,  these 
things  had  their  origin  from  the  same  personal  free  conception 
and  corresponding  personal  act.  And  thirdly,  that  therefore  he 
ought  to  be  consistent  to  believe  all  law,  truth,  and  right,  which 
he  finds  in  works  not  of  man,  have  their  existence  fron^  a  personal 
being  higher  than  man,  and  that  that  being  is  God./    In  other 
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words,  that  when  he  asserts  an  impersonal  law,  he  vainly  imagines 
a  notion  which  is  a  contradiction  to  what  he  knows  to  be  the 
way  law  has  come  into  his  and  all  other  minds,  and  by  fair 
inference  into  the  universe,  namely,  from  the  free  conception  of 
a  PERSONAL  BEING.  Atheism,  then,  is  nothing  better  than  a 
depraved  blunder  in  its  very  idea.  For  it  puts  sophistical  reason- 
ing in  opposition  to  what  is  actually  known  to  be  the  way  truth 
and  right  have  their  existence.  It  is  then  false,  tested  by  the 
highest  authority  of  the  human  mind ;  that  is  to  say,  by  con- 
sciousness. We  thus  require  the  atheist  to  do  no  more  than  to 
reason  from  what  he  knows  of  himself,  the  personal  finite  I  am, 
up  to  the  infinite  I  am  that  I  am.  This  reasoning,  it  is  true,  is 
human  and  therefore  fallible.  God  only  can  reveal  this  highest 
faith  in  his  existence^  and  the  folly  of  the  heart  which  puts  the 
law  of  the  nature  of  things  in  the  place  of  his  will.  This  highest 
testimony  is  of  course  no  proof  to  the  atheist.  But  it  is  to  this 
author.  We  have  thus  fairly,  we  think,  shown  the  writer's  maxim 
to  be  atheistic. 

Then,  to  the  Christian  thinker,  it  is  false,  and  we  have  therein 
estabhshed  our  own  position.  Because,  as  we  have  already  said, 
there  is  no  other  alternative.  Right  a'wd  wrong  must  be  either 
in  the  nature  of  things,  distinct  from  the  will  of  the  Deity,  or  in 
that  will  supremely.     There  can  be  no  third  suggestion. 

It  may  give  force  to  what  we  are  saying  if  the  reader  will  con- 
sider the  definition  of  conception  given  at  the  opening  of  this 
treatise.  It  is  this:  "The  act,  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which 
its  ideas  are  originated."  Again,  from  Reid  the  metaphysician: 
"Conception  is  the  forming,  or  bringing  an  image,  or  an  idea 
into  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  will."  The  nature  of  man,  there- 
fore, is  only  the  substance  from  which  he  generates  ideas.  His 
thouorhts,  then,  are  his  own,  and  of  his  will  in  a  double  sense. 
First,  they  exist  in  his  spontaneous  conception  of  them.  Sec- 
ondly, they  are  his,  because  he  then  consciously  chooses  to  have 
them  to  be  his  thoughts,  with  all  their  responsibilities.  Permit 
us  here  to  exclaim,  how  wonderful  a  being  is  man  !  And  how 
glorious  is  he  in  his  will !  Yea,  after  all  which  has  been  written 
to  degrade  it  to  be  a  thing  of  necessity,  it  has  been  from  the 
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beginning  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  all  we 
know  or  can  know  of  the  /,.the  personal  man;  for  while  he  is 
ever  on  his  throne  of  self  in  a  true  sense  unknown,  he  first  gives 
existence  to  his  ideas  and  then  decides  in  his  pleasure  which  to 
reject  or  prefer  to  be  his,  in  mysterious  self-determination. 
Observe,  we  do  not  teach  that  the  will  decides.  No ;  for  that 
notion  is  to  us  not  intelligible;  but  we  hold  that  the  determination 
is  of  the  personal  self.  If  any  one  asks,  what  determines  the 
self  so  to  decide?  we  reply  self,  in  being  pleased  so  to  will,  is 
the  ULTIMA  THULE  of  the  conscious  mind.  That  is  the  heart. 
All  beyond  that  land  is  the  shoreless,  fathomless  ocean  of  man's 
nature,  from  which,  ever  rising  in  spontaneous  generation  of 
thought,  chimaeras  or  forms  of  truth  come  up,  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  in  the  self-determined  will.  Such  is  the  universal  fact. 
This  view  of  man's  nature  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of 
nature  in  general.  Here  is  the  diamond.  Jn  that  crystallized 
state,  we  see  its  carbon  in  perfected  result.  Before  that  result, 
its  nature  was,  so  to  speak,  "without  form  and  void."  But  in 
it  there  was  the  power  to  become  the  gem  in  the  process  or  devel- 
opment of  that  energy. 

Here  is  the  oak.  Who  will  affirm  that  it  existed  previoiisly 
in  any  other  sense  than  in  the  power  of  vegetable  life  to  become 
that  tree  ?  Look  at  this  mature  animal.  In  that  state  we  see 
its  nature  in  perfected  form.  Will  any  one  say  that  animal  was 
such  in  its  mere  substance  of  being  ?  Consider  the  serpent  in 
its  terrors.  Who  will  teach  that  the  snake,  with  its  spotted  skin, 
rattles,  and  poison-bag,  was  in  the  egg,  except  potentially,  as 
explained?  Let  us,  in  fine,  examine  the  human  mind  in  its 
ideas,  corresponding  emotions  and  will,  as  we  see  it  in  its  self- 
determined  pleasure  so  to  be.  In  that  state  the  nature  of  mind 
is  exhibited  in  its  perfected  result,  and  that  is  the  free  responsible 
man.  Will  any  one  tell  us  that  that  idea  and  its  corresponding 
emotion  can  be  sought  and  found  lying  back  in  the  naked  element 
of  thought  before  the  idea  was  spontaneously  generated  ?  No. 
The  thing  back  of  the  will,  before  its  first,  as  well  as  its  last  and 
highest  action,  is  just  that  unknown  essence  in  which  man  con- 
ceives ideas  in  his  spontaneous  energy,  giving  him  in  them  his 
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objects  of  final  choice.     That  nature  is  indeed  fallen,  evil,  de- 
praved, as  set  forth  in  all  orthodox  faith.     But  as  such  it  does 
not  cause  volition  in  the  sense  of  compelling  the  final  choice,  as 
the  nature  of  the  serpent  causes  the  secretion  of  poison.    It  only 
solicits,  tempts,   entices,  draws,  while  it  is  the  person,  it  is  the 
man,  who  responsibly  and  freely  decides,  and   thus  brings  forth 
sin.     This  we  take  it  is  the  sense  of  James  i.  13,  14,  15.     And 
thus  we  read  our  Presbyterian  Confession  where  it  speaks  of  all 
the  '^motions"  of  the  corrupt  nature  being  "truly  and  properly 
sin,"  because  they  are  all  of  them  first  of  the  spontaneous,  and  then 
finally  of  the  conscious  will.     We  are  persuaded  that  those  who 
think  truly,  understand  their  nature  to  be  what  w'e  have  defined 
it.     Hence  they  speak  always  of  men  as  creators  of  thought. 
Preeminently  they  so  regard  the   great   thinkers  of  the  world. 
Hence  who  ever  imagined  that  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  nod  of 
Jupiter,  and  all  the  action  of  the  Iliad,    were  a  vision  in  the 
mind  of  Homer  before  he  made  it  a  living  panorama  of  gods  and 
heroes,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  all  ages  ?     Who  ever  thought 
that  Hamlet,  Shy  lock,  and  the  Moor,  were  beheld  by  Shakespeare 
in  scenic  spectacle  before  he  created  them  to  immortal  life?    Who 
ever  believed  that  the  battles  of  the  angels,  the  chariot  of  paternal 
Deity,  the  opening  wall  of  heaven,  the  yawning  gulf,  the  lost 
spirits  on  the  burning  marl,  pandemonium,  sin,  death,  Satan  at 
the  gate  of  hell,  those  shadowy  wings  struggling  through  chaos, 
Paradise,  the  first  man  and,  woman,  Raphael,  the  fall,  the  expul- 
sion, the  flaming  swords  of  the  cherubim,  Vv^ere  pictures   Milton 
admired  in- the  gallery  of  his  nature  before  he  conceived  and 
painted  them  in  colors  of  light  on  the  canvas  of  his  imagination  ? 
As  well  say  all  this  as  that  anything  whatsoever  exists  in  entity 
or  object  of  thought  before  its  realisation  in  the  will — first  in 
spontaneous  conception  and  then  in  the  higher  self-determination. 
If  man,  then,  is  declared  to  be  the  image  of  his  Maker,  w^e  have 
in  that  revelation  the  highest  sanction  to  believe  that  God  is  the 
infinitely  perfect  reality  of  that  image.     Will  it  be  said  we  must 
not  compare  the  nature  of  God  with  that  of  created  things  or  of 
man  ?     But  we  must  make  the  comparison,  for  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  other  way  of  forming  any  notion  of  it.     And  let  us  not  be 
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startled  from  our  propriety.  Man  was  and  is,  however  now 
without  divine  life,  the  image  of  his  Maker,  as  a  spiritual  being. 
God,  then,  is  man's  infinite  archetype.  And  while  he  is  riot  to 
be  considered  "  altogether "  such  a  one  as  ourselves,  yet  if  we 
try  to  conceive  what  he  is  at  all,  we  must  take  the  idea  of  what 
man  is  and  fill  out  the  conception  with  attributes  of  infinite  and 
eternal  perfection.  There  is  absolutely  no  other  way  to  think 
of  God,  even  by  possibility,  as  a  personal  being.  As,  then,  all 
we  know  of  nature  in  general  is  what  we  see  in  its  result,  and  as 
this  result  in  man  is  his  will,  we  may  hold  that  the  divine  will  is 
the  exhibition  of  all  we  can  know  of  the  nature  of  God.  And 
now  what  does  God  unveil  in  the  Bible  of  man's  image  in  the 
Godhead  ?  Just  what  we  have  affirmed  !,  First,  he  tells  that  he 
has  made- his  will  to  be  all  in  all  tons,  even  in  his  name! 
''And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold,  when  I  come  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  God  of  your 
fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  me, 
What  is  his  name ?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them?  And  God 
said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am:  and  he  said,  Thus  shalt  thou 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you." 
Ex.  iii.  13,  14.  Professor  Bush,  in  his  Notes,  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew,  I  am  that  I  am^  to  be  literally,  I  will  be  that 
I  will  he.  So  other  commentators.  God  thus  reveals  the  supre- 
macy of  his  will  in  his  very  name.  Yea,  it  is  remarkable  that  while 
philosophers  (wise  above  what  is  written)  talk  much  of  the  nature 
as  such  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  a  something  to  be  considered 
distinct  from  his  will,  the  inspired  writers  never  speak  of  it  at 
all.  The  word,  in  fact,  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testament, 
not  in  a  single  instance  in  the  Old.  And  when  the  phrase — divine 
nature — is  used,  (in  2  Pet.  i.  4,)  it  has  no  reference  to  the  essential 
nature  of  God,  but  to  his  character.  "Grace  and  peace  be  mul- 
tiplied unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  our 
Lord,  according  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things 
that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of 
him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue,:  whereby  are  given 
unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises:  that  by  these  ye 
might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  cor- 
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ruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust."  This  nature  is 
without  question,  the  moral  excellence  of  God,  which  we  are 
showing  to  be  solely  in  his  will.  Thus  it  would  seerti  God  veils 
his  essential  nature  in  darkness  unapproachable,  while  he  speaks 
from  that  cloud  and  commands  us  to  know  him  only  in  his  will. 
First,  as  just  said,  only  in  his  name.  Then  in  the  wondrous 
fact  that  he,  by  his  will,  determines  from  the  beginning  his 
mode  of  existence  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

This  declaration  will  not  startle  our  author.  For  he  knows 
that  the  following  doctrjne  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith:  "In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons  of 
one  substance,  power,  and  eternity:  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  of  none,  neither 
begotten  nor  proceeding;  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the 
Father;  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son."  Chap,  ii.,  sec.  3.  This  has  ever  been  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  universal.  A  different  view  we  know  has 
obtained  in  some  quarters.  But  we  adopt  that  which  has  just 
been  copied  from  the  Presbyterian  standard,  that  "the  Son  is 
eternally  begotten  of  the  Father."  That  act  is  the  conception 
of  the  divine  will.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  subject  of  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  may  think  we 
have  gone  out  of  the  path  of  argument  to  wander  into  unfathom- 
able mystery.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  For  if  it  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  that  God  has  made  himself  to  exist  in  a  Trinity  by 
act  of  his  will,  then  we  have  that  eternal  act  as  the  highest  pos- 
sible vindication  of  our  position.  The  Church,  we  have  said,  has 
ever  held  the  doctrine  of  the  "eternally  begotten  Son."  Among 
the  works  on  the  subject  there  is  an  able  and  condensed  state- 
ment in  certain  "Letters  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ, 
addressed  to  Rev.  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  by  Samuel 
Miller,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton,"  in  1823.  In  answering  objections. 
Dr.  Miller,  after  showing  that  the  existence  of  the  Son,  while 
necessary,  was  also  voluntary,  quotes  Stapfer,  the  writer  so 
approved  by  President  Edwards,  to  this  effect:  "But  God  is 
independent,  and  therefore  can  do  nothing  unwillingly,  or  by 
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compulsion,  but  always  acts  voluntarily ;  the  generation  of  the 
Son,  then,  was  voluntary." 

If,  then,  God  even  constitutes  by  his  voluntary  act  the  rela- 
tions of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  we  may  surely  well  affirm 
that  all  other  truth  exists  in  his  mere  will.  Hence  the  Scrip- 
tures are  full  of  such  declarations  as  these:  "Who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  Eph.  i.  11.  "Accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will."  (v.  ^).)  "l^ft^efore  hath 
he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  be 
hardeneth."  Rom.  ix.  18.  Such  passages  every  where  in  the 
Bible  do  teach  us  that  God,  by  his  absolute  silence  as  to  his 
nature  lying  back  of  his  will,  and  by  his  unvarying  commands  to 
regard  its  supremacy,  does  give  us  to  understand  that  we  shall 
believe  there  is  nothing  lying  back  of  that  will  which  is  ground 
of  appeal  from  that  will;  but  that  it  is  to  be  held  as  that  wherein 
abides  from  eternity,  the  right  or  wrong  as  he  makes  it  to  be, 
and  the  ground,  and  the  only  ground  of  his  law  to  man. 

Our  author  thinks  very  diiferently.  His  proofs  to  sustain  his 
maxim  will  be  iioticed  in  the  proper  place. 

The  maxim  (4.)  which  we  are  considering  has,  we  have  said, 
three  parts.  First,  that  right  and  wrong  are  in  the  nature  of 
things;  secondly,  that  they  are  not  in  the  will  of  God;  and 
thirdly,  that  they  are  unchangeable.  Having  for  the  present 
sufficiently  noticed  the  first  and  second  points,  we  will  now  con- 
sider the  third. 

The  writer  affirms  this  everywhere — thus  (to  complete  the 
paragraph  already  quoted)  :■  "Every  idea  which  we  can  form  of  the 
Supreme  Being  always  implies  this,  that  by  his  owh  eternal 
nature  he  is  just  and  holy  and  true  and  good;  not  that  he  has 
made  himself  to  be  just  by  an  arbitrary  act.  The  mind  of  man 
at  all  events  has  been  so  made  that  it  cannot  take  in  the  contrary 
idea,  that  he  could  have  made  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has 
declared  to  be  holy,  true,  good,  and  just,  equally  holy,  true,  good, 
and  just;  and  this  fact  is  a  proof,  since  God  made  that  mind, 
that  there  is  that  in  the  nature  of  things  which  is  right  and  true. 
What  is  right  and  true  to-day,  was  right  and  true  yesterday,  and 
will  be  forever."     Pp.  14,  15. 
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Here  the  idea  is  that  right  is  immutable ;    that  God  cannot 
reverse  what  is  right  and  wrong.     Our  reply  is  that  God  makes 
some  things  unchangeably  right;  other  things  he  reverses  at  his 
pleasure.     Our  proof  shall  be  from  the  moral  law  itself.     God 
has  made  right  and  wrong  to  be  reversible  in  both  tables  of  the 
law.     Omitting  (as  more  recondite)  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  commandments,  we  will  examine  the  fifth  and  those  follow- 
ing.    "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."     Why?     Because 
God,  in  the  pleasure  of  his  will,  and  nothing  else  moving  him 
thereto,  made  the  family  relation  and  gave  to  it  his  blessing.    He 
then,  to  secure  that  good,  ordained  the  law  by  which  the  right 
and  wrong  of  obedience  and  disobedience  were  made  to  be.     Our 
writer  says  this  right  is  irreversible.     "It  is  right  to-day,  was 
right  yesterday,  and  will  be  forever."     Now,  observe,  this  fifth 
commandment  includes  in  it  the  same  love  to  all  the  members  of 
the  family.     Well;  but  what  saith  God?    "If  thy  brother,  the 
son  of  thy  mother,  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,   or  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend  which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee 
secretly,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast 
not  known,  thou,  nor  thy  fathers ;  ....  thou  shalt  not  consent  unto 
him,  nor  hearken  unto  him ;    neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him, 
neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him :    but 
thou  shalt  surely  kill  him ;  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to 
put  him  to  death,   and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people. 
And  thou  shalt  stone  him  Avith  stones  that  he  die;    because  he 
hath  sought  to  thrust  thee  away  from  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age."    Deut.  xiii.  6-10.     Again:  "If  any  man  come  to  me,  and 
hate  not   his   father,   and  mother,  and   wife,   and  children,   and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple."     Luke  xiv.  26.     Here  God  tells  us  that  the  honor  of 
father  and  mother,  and  the  love  to  family,  in  all  its  relations, 
are  not  unchangeably  right  in  the  nature  of  the  relations  or  the 
things,  but  are   right   solely  in  his  will  or  law,  and  have  ever 
been  and  are  reversible  at  his  pleasure.     If  our  author  throws  in 
here  his  proviso,  i.  e.  that  the  right  and  wrong  are  irreversible 
"in  precisely  the  same   circumstances,"   (see  his  maxim,  p.  13,) 
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then  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have  said,  that  such  a 
restriction  gives  up  his  maxim :  for  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
right  arid  wrong  is  then  admitted  to  be,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
relation,  but  in  the  nature  of -the  circumstances.  But  the  circum- 
stances or  condition  of  the  relation  may  be  reversed,  and  are 
continually,  for  they  are  the  ever  varying  providences  of  God. 
So  that,  it  might  be  literally  right  for  the  child  to  honor,  his 
father  and  mother  to-day  and  to  dishonor  them  to-morrow.  The 
father  and  mother  might  to-day  require  him  to  attend  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  when  he  would  be  bound  to  obey  them.  To- 
morrow they  might  command  him  to  worship  in  a  Mormon  temple, 
when  he  would  do  right  to  dishonor  them  by  his  disobedience. 

This  reversibility  of  the  copimandment  has  its  limits  simply  in 
the  divine  pleasure.  But  inasmuch  as  God  has  made  the  rule  to 
be  permanent,  (to  secure,  as  said,  his  own  free  gift  of  the  good 
in  the  relation,)  he  will  reverse  it  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Let  it  be  well  considered,  however,  that  the  right  and  wrong  are 
not  in  the  nature  of  the* relation,  but  in  the  will  of  the  lawgiver. 
For  if  the  right  and  wrong  were  in  the  nature  of  the  relation, 
God  could  not  reverse  or  in  any  way  modify  the  law,  since  if  he 
did  he  would  himself  do  wrong. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Here,  God  to  secure  the  good  he  has 
freely  made  to  exist  in  the  relation  of  life,  gave  the  rule  not  to 
kill.  Our  writer  avers  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  a  man  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  is  irreversibly  so.  "It  is  wrong  to-day, 
was  wrong  yesterday,  and  will  be  forever."  But  what  saith  the 
Lord?  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed."  Gen.  ix.  6.  This  command  is  the  rule  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  same  is  in  the  New.  "For  he"  (the  civil,  or  any 
governor)  "is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou 
do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  bcareth  not^hc  sword  in 
vain;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  Rom.  xiii.  4.  To  kill,  then,  is  made 
to  be  wrong  and  made  to  be  right  by  the  will  of  God.  He  has 
reversed  this  law  in  many  conditions  in  his  changing  providence: 
thus,  he  commanded  life  to  be  taken  for  violating  the  Sabbath ; 
he  reverses  that  obligation  now.     So  he  sanctions  humati  law 
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in  suiting  the  death  penalty  to  the  altering  conditions  of  society. 
Hence  what  would  be  right  in  the  lower  would  not  be  in  the 
higher  civilisation.  Life,  then,  is  a  natural  good,  and  to  lose  it 
is  a  natural  evil.  But  ^the  right  and  wrong  of  taking  life  is 
wholly  made  to  be  in  the  law  of  God,  and  in  the  law  of  man 
when  in  harmony  with  the  divine  pleasure. 

"Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."  In  this  seventh  com- 
mandment, God,  to  secure  the  blessing  he  granted  to  be  in  the 
■relation  of  the  sexes,  made  rule  of  right  to  restrain  the  emotion 
which  was  his  own  gift.  No^  our  writer  teaches  that  what  is 
right  or  wrong  herein  is  such  in  the  nature  of  the  relation,  and 
is  irreversible.  But  what  saith  the  Lord  ?  Why,  that  he  has 
made  this  rule  to  be  such  that  what  he  made  to  be  right  at  one 
time  he  made  to  be  wrong  at  another.  He  made  it  right  for 
brother  and  sister  to  marry  in  the  beginning.  He  reversed  the 
right  and  made  it  wrong  after  two  thousand  years.  So  he  made 
it  right  for  a  man  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  He  reversed  it 
and  made  it  wrong  after  four  thousand  years.  And  it  may  be 
well  to  say  in  support  of  our  position,  that  the  monogamic  rule, 
which  is  now  the  obligation  of  the  seventh  commandment,  in  this 
particular  is  the  law  of  Christendom,  not  from  any  direct  enact- 
ment of  the  New  Testament,  but  from  the  indirect  influence  of 
the  Church  in  its  requirement  as  to  its  ministry. 

The  right  and  wrong,  then,  of  the  seventh  commandment  are 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  the  will  of  God. 

The  eighth  commandment  is,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  In 
this  God  guards  the  property  man  may  acquire.  '  But  pfoperty 
is  the  mere  gift  of  Providence,  and  the  giver  may  dispose  of  it 
at  his  pleasure.  Hence,  having  given  man  the  nature  to  acquire, 
he  makes  rule  of  right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  the  things  he 
permits  man  to  call  his  own.  Now  our  writer  would  have  us 
understand  that  the  right  and  wrong  as  to  the  taking  of  my 
neighbor's  property  are  in  the  nature  of  this  relation  as  to 
property,  and  are  irreversible.  But  what  saith  the  Lord  ?  He 
says  to  steal  is  to  take  from  our  neighbor  without  right  of  law. 
But  as  he  makes  the  right,  he  reverses  it  in  his  will  as  to  nations 
and  to  persons.     And  he  authorises  man  to  give  and  to  take 
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away,  in  a  thousand  modes  of  enactment,  under  his  general  rule. 
So  that,  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  commandment,  that  which 
is  stealing  to-day  is  not  stealing  to-morrow.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  word  steal,  like  covet,  and  the  idea  belonging  to  it, 
has  reference  solely  to  the  violation  of  law.  The  right  and  wrong 
under  the  eighth  rule  are  then  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in 
the  will  of  God. 

The  ninth  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbor."  In  this  rale  God  guards  the  good 
he  has  given  to  social  life  by  forbidding  man  to  depart  from 
what  he  believes  to  be  truth  towards  his  "neighbor."  Our  writer  ^ 
avers  that  to  vary  from  it  at  all  "  is  wrong,  was  wrong,  and  will 
be  forever."  But  what  saith  the  Lord?  That  he  has  made  this 
law  irreversible  under  all  circumstances  in  which  my  neighbor 
can  be  affected  by  oath,  word,  or  act.  But  when  he  violates  his 
obligations,  that  is,  when  he  makes  himself  "  unneighborly," 
God  then  reverses  the  rule  of  veracity  to  some  extent,  and  makes 
it  right  for  us  to  deceive  the  outlaw  by  word,  or  act,  when  we 
are  in  peril  from  him.  So  that  the  falsehood  which  was  wrong 
yesterday  may  be  right  to-day.  God  likewise  gives  wide  lati- 
tude to  deception  in  time  of  war.  He  planned  himself  the  decep- 
tion at  Ai.  See  Josh.  viii.  2.  And  he  approved  a  similar 
"ambush"  in  the  destruction  of  the  Benjamites.  Judges  xx. 
Moreover,  he  reversed  the  law  of  veracity  in  the  case  of  Rahab 
the  harlot.  Josh.  ii.  and  vi.  25.  Hebrews  xi.  31.  Nay,  what 
is  military  strategy  but  untruth  on  a  grand  scale;  and  what  are 
tactics  but  the  movements  of  battalions,  brigades,  divisions,  and 
corps,  in  a  magnificent  combination  of  lies?  Nevertheless,  the 
law  of  truth  is  not  wholly  remitted  towards  enemies,  public  or 
private,  because  the  neighborly  relation  is  not  entirely  done  away 
by  the  fact  of  such  enmity.  Right  and  wrong  then  are  made  to 
be,  by  the  ninth  rule,  not  in  the  unalterable  nature  of  things. 

The  tenth  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his 
man  servant,  nor  his  maid  servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor 
anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's."  In  this  part  of  the  law  the 
rule  is  to  enable  man  to  watch  over  himself  in  the  desires  of  his 
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nature.  These  desires  are  the  gift  of  God.  In  themselves  they 
are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  But  God  herein  tells  us  they  need 
control  under  the  rule  of  right.  He  therefore  instructs  us  when 
we  may  and  when  we  may  not  gratify  them.  Thus  he  commands 
me  not  to  covet  my  neighbor's  property ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am 
not  even  to  wish  for  it  Avhen  he  has  forbidden  me  to  have  it,  or 
when  the  owner  may  be  unwilling  to  part  with  it  to  me.  Our 
writer,  however,  affirms  that  to  desire  my  neighbor's  goods  "  is 
wrong  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  always  wrong,  and  ever  will 
be  wrong."  But  what  saith  the  Lord  ?  This:  that  he  reverses 
the  law  always  when  my  neighbor  has  the  right  or  chooses  to  let 
me  have  his  property,  and  that  such  reversal  extends  to  all  that 
is  his,  except  the  wife.  Truly  this  reversal  is  to  be  understood, 
because  man's  wanting  what  others  have  is  that  which  gives 
existence  to  much  of  the  necessary  interchange  of  goods  among 
mankind.  So  that  it  may  have  been  wrong  yesterday  to  wish  to 
have  my  neighbor's  house,  his  man  Servant,  his  maid  servant, 
his  ox,  his  ass,  or  anything  that  was  his,  and  to-day  it  may  be 
right  to  desire  to  have  any  of  them  or  all.  Yea,  we  might 
desire  to  have  them  from  the  holiest  motives. 

So  then  the  reason  for  the  prohibition  is  that  if  God  had  made 
no  law  against  the  desire  under  the  forbidden  circumstances, 
man  by  voluntarily  cherishing  it  might  be  tempted  to  violate 
his  other  commandments,  and  make  the  things  his  own  by  lying, 
stealing,  murder,  or  to  regard  them  in  other  evil  states  of  the 
heart.  We  may  add,  too,  that  the  rule  is  given  to  restrain  the 
excess  of  the  emotion,  even  Avhen  there  is  no  interdiction  in 
the  circumstances  as  to  other  persons,  for  man  may  desire  too 
much  what  already  is  his  own.  It  seems,  then,  to  desire  is  not 
wrong  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  is  made  to  be  right  or  wrong 
in  the  will  of  God.  Indeed,  the  word  covet  means  in  the  law  to 
desire  under  forbidden  circumstances.  It  may  be  said  that  we 
have  not  shown  the  entire  reversibility  of  any  commandment. 
Our  reply  is,  we  have  proved  so  much  to  be  reversible  that  what 
remains  unchangeable  may  fairly  be  seen  to  be  so  only  in  the 
will  of  God. 

The  condensed  result  of  this  examination  of  our  author's  fourth 
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maxim  is  that  God,  in  his  mere  pleasure,  placed  man  in  certain 
relations  of  natural  good  which  he  has  made  to  vary  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  providence.  His  law,  then,  gives  the  rule 
of  obedience,  varying  with  these  conditions.  So  that  what  he 
made  right  yesterday  he  may  make  wrong  to-day,  as  he  chooses 
to  chang"e  the  circumstances  of  the  relations  of  men.  But  all 
the  while  there  is  an  eternal  principle  ever  unchangeably  the 
same.  What  is  that  ?  Answer :  the  righteousness  of  the  mere 
will  of  God,  whatever  that  will  may  be.  And  what  more  ought 
man  to  ask?  Ought  he  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  will  of 
his  God  ?  Ought  he  to  require  that  his  Maker  should  be  under 
the  control  of  a  something  he  sees  to  be  right,  not  originating  in 
his  pleasure,  but  antecedent  to  his  will  ?  We  think  man  [should 
confide  in  the  will  of  his  Creator  as  the  very  thing  wherein  he  is 
just,  and  holy,  and  true,  and  good.  .      ^.         ■ 

But  it  may  be  asked,  do  any  who  receive  the  Scriptures  really 
not  confide  in  the  mere  will  of  God  ?  Yea,  the  maxim  that  right 
and  wrong  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  is  the 
evidence  of  this  mistrust.  What  then,  it  may  be  further  inquired, 
is  the  ground  of  this  lack  of  confidence  in  man  towards  his 
Maker?  W^e  answer,  it  is  the  old  pride  of  his  heart.  In  other 
words,  it  is  his  will  in  opposition  to  that  of  God.  Yea,  he  hates 
to  submit  to  the  mere  will  of  his  Creator,  and  therefore  in  the 
subtlety  of  self-deception  he  makes  this  demand — that  his  Maker 
shall  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  duty  with  himself.  This  he 
secures  when  he  establishes  the  principle  that  right  and  wrong 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  eternally,  irrespective  of  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  For,  if  that  be  so,  then  when  he  submits 
to  right  he  does  not  yield  to  the  will  of  God,  simply  as  such,  at 
all,  but  he  obeys  a  law  existing  before  that  will  in  the  book  of 
eternal  truth,  common  alike  to  his  Maker  and  to  him,  and  as 
obligatory  upon  his  God  as  on  himself.  Nothing  can  show  less 
of  humility :  nothing  can  exhibit  more  of  pride  than  this.  Do 
we  pass  a  harsh  judgment  ?  We  think  not,  for  the  argument 
has  brought  us  fairly  to  decide  whether  to  trust  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  just  his  will,  or  to  trust  the  reason  and  intuitions  of 
man,  which  are  just  his  will.     Yea,  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the 
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subject  is,  that  we  must  honor  supremely  the  will  of  God  or  the 
will  of  man. 


REVIEW    OF   THE   FIFTH    MAXIM. 


u 


There  is  that  in  man  which  responds  to  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong." 

This  principle  is  altogether  in  unison  with  the  doctrine  we  are 
advocating.  Having  already  shown  this  in  the  examination  of 
the  second  maxim,  (see  page  189,)  we  will  express  the  same  in 
other  words.  There  is  that  in  man  which  responds  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  right  and  wrong,  first,  as  he  conceives  ideas  in  har- 
mony with  what  God^declares ;  and,  secondly,  as  he  feels  response 
to-  such  ideas.  Moreover,  man  when  ignorant  of  the  revealed 
law  may  form  notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  agreement  with  the 
divine  idea,  and  have  the  conscientious  sense  thereof  as  really  as 
he  who  is  taught  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  Not  because  he  has 
a  moral  sense  which,  as  such,  discerns  right  and  wrong  as 
unchangeable  things,  but  after  this  wise : 

liife  and  the  good  belonging  to  it  are  the  first  gift  of  God, 
and  constitute  of  course  the  reason  of  everything  that  follows. 
To  secure  this  gift  God  makes  rule  of  right.  Man,  on  his  part, 
when  under  the  guidance  of  revelation,  recognises  the  gift  and 
the  rule  to  be  from  his  Creator.  But  when  without  the  Scrip- 
tures, he,  knowing  the  good  there  is  in  life  and  its  manifold 
relations,  makes  for  himself  rule  to  protect  life  and  its  good. 
And  as  God  has  granted  to  him  thoughts  like  his  own,  he, 
although  depraved  and  ignorant,  thinks  in  harmony  with  his 
Maker  as  to  many  things,  in  regard  to  wife,  children,  friends, 
neighbors,  enemies,  and  the  affairs  of  life,  however  little  he  may 
know  of  higher  relations.  He  has  then  the  corresponding  feeling 
or  conscience  as  to  all  these  conceptions.  Being,  howe^ter,  with- 
out the  divine  law  to  guide  him,  he  conceives  many  ideas  in 
reference  to  all  these  things  not  in  harmony  with  the  thoughts 
of  God.  Still  he  believes  them  to  be  true  and  right,  and  has 
the  response  to  them  as  true  and  right  in  his  feelings  just  as 
vividly  as  if  they  were  the  very  announced  will  of  God.  Hence 
conscience,  simply  as  conscience,  is  the  same  thing  in  the  savage, 
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the  heathen,  the  Turk,  the  nominal  Christian,  the  ignorant  or 
enlightened  believer :  that  is  to  say,  it  is,  as  conscience,  the  same 
emotional  response  to  what  man  believes  to  be  right. 

The  Scriptures  fully  sustain  this  view  of  conscience.    We  read 
thus:  "  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law,  shall  also  perish 
without  law:    and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be 
judged  by  the  law ;  for  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.     For  when  the 
Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves: which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean- 
while accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."     Rom.  ii.  12-15. 
This   is   conscience  as  we  define  it:    thus,   "which   show  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts;"    that  is,  their  belief 
of  truth  by  nature  when  in  harmony  with  the   law.     "  Their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness;"  that  is,  their  emotional  response 
in   agreement   with   what   they   believe  to  be  right.      ''  Their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another;" 
that  is,  the  verdict  they  bring  for  or  against  themselves,  whether ' 
their  moral  walk  has  kept  pace  with  their  moral  judgment. 
Once  more,  the  Bible  teaches,  *'He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if 
he  eat,  because  he  eateth  not  of  faith :  for  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin."     Rom.  xiv.  23.     Here  again  the  principle  w^  are 
advocating  is  clearly  taught,  that  whatsoever  a  man  does  con- 
trary to  his  belief  is  therein  against  his  conscience,  and  is  sin  to 
him.     Let  it  be  borne  iu  mind  that  Paul  in  this  place  is  not 
affirming  that  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  in  God  or  Christ  is  sin ; 
for  however  true  that  is,  in  the  proper  sense,  it  is  not  the  thing 
declared  here.     But  he  takes  occasion  from  the  question  before 
him  as  to  "meats"  to  teach  the  broad  and  general  proposition 
just  stated,  and  which  is  thus  commented  on  by  an  esteemed 
scriptural  interpreter :  "In  all  cases,  if  a  man  does  a  thing  which 
he  does  not  beheve  to  be  right,  it  is  a  sin,  and  his  conscience 
will  condemn  him  for  it."     This  commentator  also  adds,  very 
justly,  "It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  the  converse 
of  this  is  not  always. true,  that  if  a  man  believes  a  thing  to  be 
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right  that  therefore  it  is  not  sin."     (Notes  on  Romans  by  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes.) 

The  heathen,  then,  and  all  men,  will  be  condemned,  not  only 
for  not  doing  what  they  believed  right,  in  harmony  with  the 
divine  will,  but  also  for  not  doing  what  they  believed  right, 
whether  it  was  the  truth  or  not. 

Lastly,  the  word  of  God  declares  in  reference  to  the  heathen 
as  of  others:  "For  the  wrath  of  Grod  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness;  because  that  which  may  be  knt)wn  of 
Ood  is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them. 
Por  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse." 
Rom.  i.  18-20.  In  these  three  quotations  the  scriptural  eluci- 
dation of  conscience  is  completely  brought  out.  First,  that 
conscience  is  just  the  emotional  confirmation  of  what  man  believes 
to  be  true  and  right,  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  Secondly,  that 
he  will  be  judged  for  not  doing  what  he  thus  believes  to  be  true 
and  right.  And  lastly,  that  he  will  be  condemned  without  excuse 
for  not  having  a  higher  conscience ;  that  is,  for  not  having  the 
"true  conception  of  the  things  of  God,  which  he  might  have  from 
the  Scriptures,  or  without  the  Bible,  from  the  things  that  arc 
made.  We  are  now  prepared  to  notice  our  author's  reasoning 
to  sustain  his  position,  that  there  is  that  in  man,  etc.,  etc.  He 
speaks  thus :  "  This  proposition  is  almost  too  plain  to  admit 
even  of  illustration.  All  men  instinctively. act  on  it  in  their  treat- 
ment of  each  other  ;  all  legislators  assume  it  to  be  true;  all  pa- 
rents regard  it  as  indisputable  in  their  treatment  of  their  children ; 
all  authors  who  write  on  the  subject  of  morals  take  it  for.granted; 
and  all  preachers  of  the  gospel  make  it  the  ground  of  their  most 
solemn  appeals  and  most  earnest  exhortations.  As  we  always 
assume  it  to  be  true  that  men  can  be  reasoned  with,  and  can  be 
made  to  see  the  force  of  argument ;  that  a  landscape  will  appear 
beautiful  to  ^the  eye,  and  that  melody  and  harmony  will  be 
attractive  to  the  ear ;  that  men  are  capable  of  friendship,  and 
that  there  is  that  in  the  human   soul  which  may  be  made  the 
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basis  of  most  enduring  aflfectidn,  so  we  assume  it  to  be  true 
that  there  is  something  in  man  which  will  recognise  a  distinction 
of  right  and  wrong ;  which  will  perceive  the  beauty  and  the 
claims  of  the  one  and  which  will  turn  from  and  hate  the  other." 
It  would  seem  from  reading  this  as  if  the  author  really  thought 
that  whoever  denies  the  maxim  before  us,  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  holds  it,  does  in  fact  therein  reject  all  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong!    But  we  are  persuaded  that  when  God  declares  a  thing  to 


a  thJE 
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be  right  or  wrong,  simply  because  he  wills  it  so  to  be,  th/ft  is  a 
distinction  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  human  mind ;  for  the  mere 
will  of  God  is,  in  itself,  his  infinite  conception  of  the  thing  during 
every  moment  of  its  changing  state  in  his  providence.  And, 
therefore,  we  are  persuaded  that  when  man  responds  to  that 
distinction,  however  ignorant  of  any  reason  save  the  will  of  his 
Maker,  he  stands  upon  a  gulf  between  right  and  wrong  broader, 
deeper,  and  more  fixed  than  any  which  exists  in  the  imaginary 
distinction  of  the  nature  of  things;  for  that  notion  we  think  we 
have  shown  to  be  at  last  only  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  man's 
finite  and  fallible  will. 

Again,  our  author  says,  in  continuation  of  the  train  of  remarks 
above :  "  Even  the  man  who  would  lead  us  into  the  paths  of 
error  and  sin  does  not  base  his  hopes  on  the  fact  that  error  is  a 
thing  that  ought  to  be  chosen,  or  that  wrong  is  a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done,  but  he  labors  to  convince  us  that  the  one  is 
truth  and  that  the  other  is  right,  or  .to  lead  us  into  sin  contrary 
to  our  conviction  of  what  is  right  and  true.  The  great  tempter 
approached  our  first  parents,  not  on  the  presumption  that  there 
was  nothing  in  them  which  would  respond  to  the  claims  of  right, 
or  that  there  was  no  power  recognising  the  distinction  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  with  the  hope  that  he  might  either  convince 
them  that  the  evil  which  he  proposed  was,  in  the  circumstances, 
right,  or  that  he  could  induce  them  to  do  wrong  knowing  that  it 
was  wrong." 

This,  we  think,  an  unhappy  illustration  for  our  author  in 
several  particulars.  First,  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  all  the  after  disobedience  of 
mankind.     If,  then,  our  principle  is  true,  it  should  find  support 
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in  what  is  told  us  of  that  first  transgression.  And  it  does;  for 
even  this  author  -will  hardly  deny  that  the  distinction  of  right 
and  wrong  in  that  generic  sin  is  to  be  found  in  the  mere  will  of 
God ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  the  mere  interdiction  of  God 
which  made  it  wrong  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil !  Again,  in  the  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  it 
would  seem  it  was  the  serpent  who  first  affirmed  that  there  is 
knowledge  lying  back  of  the  divine  will  which  ought  to  be  the 
ground  of  that  will,  and  on  which  it  must  be  established  as  right 
or  rejected  as  wrong.  "  And  he  said  unto  the  woman.  Yea,  hath 
God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  And 
the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
trees  of  the  garden  :  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  Go4  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the 
woman.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die:  for  God  doth  know  that  in 
the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."     Gen.  iii.  1-5. 

Here  we  have  the  earliest  affirmation  that  right  and  wrong 
are  to  be  sought  in  truth  lying  back  of  the  divine  will.  It  may 
be  said  this  false  statement  of  Satan  does  riot  disprove  the  fact 
itself.  We  admit  it ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  only  intimation 
of  such  fact  in  all  the  Scriptures  should  be  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tempter,  and  the  very  thing  which  constituted  the  deception 
of  mankind.  For,  had  the  serpent  said  to  the  woman  what  he 
knew  to  be  truth,  that  the  mere  will  of  God  made  his  command  her 
supreme  and  only  rule  of  right,  he  would  have  established  her  in 
faith  and  innocence.  This  he  would  not  say.  What  then  ? 
Why,  he  must  assert  an  untruth,  i.  e.,  that  her  supreme  obliga- 
tion was  not  in  the  word  of  God,  but  in  something  behind  it, 
which  she  had  the  right  to  regard  as  her  higher  law,  and  her  Maker 
was  also  bound  to  obey,  but  had  disregarded. 

The  deception,  then,  practised  by  the  serpent,  was  not  that  he 
misrepresented  the  thing  constituting  the  obligation,  lying  back 
of  the  word  of  God.  No.  But  the  deception  was  in  asserting 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  above  the  divine  will,  to  which  the 
Creator  is  responsible,  and  to  which  man  has  right  of  appeal 
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from  that  will,  or  whereby  to  judge  that  will.  We  reach  the 
same  result  by  following  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  Eve. 
She  at  first  stated  the  law  of  her  obedience  correctly  and  exactly: 
"God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it."  Her  last  reply  then  to 
the  serpent  ought  to^ave  been,  I  recognise  nothing  higher  than 
the  word  of  God  as  obligatory  upon  me ;  his  mere  pleasure  is 
right  because  it  is  his  pleasure ;  I  know  nothing  else  ;  get  behind 
me,  Satan.  She  would  then  have  stood.  Alas  !  she  believed  the 
adversary,  and  took  of  the  fruit  and  did  eat. 

But  there  is  another  very  conclusive  idea  suggested  by  our 
author's  allusi'bn  to  the  first  temptation.  He  says  the  tempter 
approached  our  first  parents  on  the  presumption  "  that  there  was 
something  in  them  that  would  "respond  to  the  claim  of  right," 
etc.  We  think  with  him,  but  we  feel  sure  Satan  knew  full  well 
that  that  something  was  (what  we  are  afiirming)  notjiing  else 
than  her  faith  in  the  word  of  God.  What  then  ?  Why,  he  rea- 
soned with  her,  knowing  that  if  he  could  change  her  belief  he 
would  secure  her  conscience.  Yea,  his  triumph  was  just  in  this, 
that  he  persuaded  the  woman  to  change  her  belief  and  to  eat  the 
forbidden  fruit,  verily  believing  it  was  right  so  to  do. 

This  first  sin,  then,  in  the  circumstances  of  it,  vindicates  our 
position,  that  conscience  is  not  a  moral  sense  responding  to  right 
and  wrong  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  is  the  feeling  which  sanc- 
tions whatever  is  believed  to  be  right  in  the  moral  relations  o.f 
mankind.  We  may  add  that  this,  the  first,  was  also  the  most 
profound  and  subtle  of  all  the  falsehoods  which  Satan  hath  given 
to  men.  For,  knowing  he  could  not  persuade  mankind  to  deny 
God  altogether,  he  felt  that  the  idea  next  in  evil  was  that 
truth  is  not  in  the  mere  will  of  God,  but  in  the  nature  of  things. 
He  was  sure  that  wherever  he  could  impress  that  notion,  even  on 
the  most  pious,  he  would  lower  their  veneration  for  the  Supreme 
Being;  and  in  other  minds  make  it,  in  various  shades  of  thought, 
supplant  God,  either  to  the  extent  of  atheism,  or  by  giving  them 
a  rule  of  rectitude  which  might  be  studied  without  regard  to  the 
Creator. 

And  verily  he  hath  shown  his  wisdom;    for  without  dwelling 
upon  the  grosser  conditions  of  heathenism,  we  may  well  ask  who 
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were  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Eome  but  men  who  made 
the  ideal  of  the  true  and  right  and  good  and  beautiful,  the  object 
of  their  supreme  regard,  while   the  people  were  left  to  worship 

— » 

daemons  presiding  in  the  sun  and  stars,  in  four-footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things,  in  seas,  springs,  trees,  flowers;   in  idols  of  gold, 
stone,  w^ood — all  the  images  of  man  in  his  good  or  evil  passions. 
And  verily  the  great  tempter  must  have  been  satisfied  when  he 
saw  in  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  the  full  result 
of  his  idea  given  to  men,  that  truth  lies  back  of  the  will  of  God. 
How  grimly  he  must  have  smiled  when  he  looked  upon  the  altar 
"to  the  unknown  God;"  when  he  glided  among  idol  temples  and 
statues  ;  reclined  in  the  "painted  Stoa"  or  on  Epicurean  couches; 
listened  in  the  xVcademy ;  haunted  the  olive  groves  around  the 
whimpering  Ilissus,  and   heard  the  philosophers   asking  each  the 
other,  generation  after  generation,  "What  is  truth?"     And  how 
sardonic  his  laughter  Avlien  he  heard  the  wisest  of  them  all  exclaim 
in  conscious  ignorance,    "It  is  not  in  me;"   and  the  Platonist 
confess  in  idle. fables,  "It  is  not  in  me;"   while  the  Epicurean 
claimed  it  in  wine  and  revelry,  and  the  Stoic  in  pride,  denying 
all  good  or  evil,   making  himself  to  bo  God !     Finally,  as  to 
heathenism,  how  complete  the  consummation  of  the  triumph  of 
the  tempter  when  he  led  the  sceptic  Pilate — fit  representative  of 
the  lloman  Empire  and  of  '•the  world  which  b}'' wisdom  knew 
not  God  " — to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  Incarnate  Wisdom, 
and  made  him  ask  in  sneer,    "What  is  truth?"    then  go    away, 
not  deii^ninrr  to  wait   the  answer  from  the  Word  of  God.     But 
Satan  liad  not  exhausted  his  first  and  greatest  idea  of  deception. 
For,  since  the  Christian  era,  even   before  the  death  of  the  apos- 
tles, he  tempted  the  Church  with  the  same  heathen  philosophy, 
and  when  the  inspired  men  were  gone  and  the  Book  of  Life  was 
closed,   he   caused   that   philosophy  to    take   possession   of  the 
Christian  world,  and  to  hold  its  sway  in  manifold  form  ever  since.. 
Yea,  he  raised  up  Gnosticism,  which  was  and  is  "  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  great  problenfis  of  theology  by  combining  the  elements 
of  pagan  mysticism  with  the  Jewish   and  Christian  traditions." 
Yea,  Gnosticism  was  and  is  the  the  jjldlosophy  of  fldloso'pliy — the 
SATAX  OF  SATAX.     It  is  this  :    that  God  dwells  infinitely  unap- 
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proachable  in  the  "abyss;"  that  from  him  have  emanated  many 
minor  spirits ;  that  he  created  man  in  malignity  and  consigned 
him  to  sin  by  uniting  his  soul  "with  matter,  made  (by  Jehovah)  to 
be  the  principle  of  evil ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good  spirit  who 
came  into  the  world  as  the  antagonist  of  Jehovah,  to  restore 
man  to  holiness  and  happiness  ;  that  this  he  does  by  appearing  in 
a  body  not  material — it  being  an  illusion,  a  phantom  ;  that  his 
isufFerings  Avere,  of  course,  not  real,  but  in  show  ;  that  he  restores 
men  to  virtue — first,  in  the  highest  type,  granted  to  the  few,  in 
rising  above  matter,  through  "asceticism — that  is,  refined  religious 
contemplation,  away  from  tlie  world,  in  celibacy  among  men  and 
virginity  among  women  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  many  in  Ipwer 
form  and  measure,  provided  tliey  weay  out  matter  in  the  observ- 
ance of  church  penances,  rites,  and  ceremonies. 

This  system,  as  we  have  said,  took  in  what  it  pleased  of  all 
mystic  charm,  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Ganges  ;  all  in  the  gods^  of  Egypt,  all  in  the  Buddha  and 
Brahma  of  Ilindooism,  in  the  fire-god  of  Persia,  in  the  Olympus 
of  Greece;  and  thus  gave  all  that  is  gorgeous,  terrible,  mysterious, 
fascinating,  and  polluting  in  heathenism,  mingled  in  every  mode 
of  the  imagination  in  mysterious  oneness  with  distorted  concep- 
tions of  Moses  and  Christ. 

This  wonderful  conglomerate,  although  condemned  by  the 
Church,  (for  there  was  that  within  it  which  no  conceptions  of 
true  religion  could  accept,)  .has,  notwithstanding,  lived  in  its 
deepest  and  worst  principles,  a  leaven  of  deadly  poison,  through 
all  the  centuries  and  in  all  the  forms  of  Christianity  even  until 
the  present  day.  zVnd  now,  what  was  the  ground  upon  which 
this  huge  edifice  was  built  ?  It  was  the  old  Satanic  ground, 
said  first  by  him  to  lie  back  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  Bible — the 
ground  of  the  eternal  truth  and  right  in  the  nature  of  things. 
And  truly  this  ground  was  and  is  wide  enough  and  deep  enough, 
not  only  for  Gnosticism  in  all  its  myriad  combinations,  but  for  all 
kindred  systems  of  atheism  ;  yea,  for  all  that  has  over  been  called 
moral  philosophy/.     Let  fa,cts  decide. 

AVho  were  the  patristic  writers,  (that  is,  the  early  fathers  after 
the  apostles,)  and  all  who  followed  them  until  the  time  of  estab- 
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lished  Romanism,  but  men  who  interpreted  the  Scriptures  in  con- 
formity with  the  notions  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other 
Greek  seekers  after  wisdom — notions  baptized  in  the  mingled 
waters  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jordan  and  called  Christianity? 
There  they  are — Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Augustine,  yea,  fifty  others.  Again,  who  were  the  writers 
under  the  recognised  Papacy  but  men  teaching  Roman,  Greek, 
Indian,  Persian,  Egyptian  wisdom  as  the  wisdom  of  God ;  yea, 
older  than  Christ  or  Jehovah — not  indeed  in  so  many  words  but 
in  prfictical  impression  ?  There  they  are — Lombard,  Aquinas, 
Scotus,  Occam ;  there  they  are,  the  Jesuit  Casuists,  Bauny, 
Escobar,  Molina,  Sanchez — their  name  is  legion — men  con- 
signed to  immortal  infamy  in  the  pages  of  Pascal.  There 
they  are — heathen  philosophers  claiming  to  be  Christian,  and 
exhausting  their  ingenuity  (had  that  been  possible)  in  discovering 
infinitesimal  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

Lastly,  who  have  been  the  moral  philoso|ihers  since  the  Refor- 
mation but  men  who  were  seeking  just  what  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  Cicero,  Seneca,  were  seeking,  viz., 
tJie  ultimate  rule  of  life;  the  rule,  first,  objectively ;  that  is, 
without  the  mind;  and,  secondly  suhjectively ;  that  is,  within  the 
mind.  There  they  are,  Ilobbes,  Grotius,  PufFendorf,  Leibnitz,  Des- 
cartes, Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Shaftesbury,  Wollaston,  Ilutche- 
son,  Butler,  Adam  Smith,  Stewart,  Brown,  Hume,  Cudworth, 
Coleridge,  Bentham,  Paley,  Whewell,  Mackintosh,  Condillac, 
D'llolbach,  Rousseau,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Mamiani,  Gioberti, 
the  two  EJwardses,  Wayland,  Hickok,  Hamilton.  But  time  fails 
to  name  them  all.  Well,  what  have  they  discovered  ?  "  Why,  a 
few  of  these  thinkers  have,  indeed,  reached  the  result,  (to  be 
-regarded  as  their  mere  speculation,  however,)  that  the  objective 
rule  of  right  should  be  found  in  the  will  of  God ;  while  the 
many  have  supposed  it  to  be  in  the  state ;  other  some  in  the 
greatest  happiness;  all,  in  a  word,  in  the  nature  of  things.  Yea, 
all  these  commingling  and  conflicting  thoughts  have  ever  been 
the  waves  of  that  boundless  bottomless  sea  of  atheism,  the  nature 
of  things,  where  Satan  intended  man  should  ever  drift  and  never 
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find  the  shore  of  truth.  While  the  subjective  rule,  meamwhile, 
has  been  placed  in  pride,  in  'reciprocal  sympathy  in  the  inner 
sense,  giving  moral  distinctions  in  immediate  intuition,  etc.,  etc. ! 

Satan,  then,  has  given  this  to  be  the  final  result  of  moral 
philosophy — the  consummation  of  the  reasoning  of  six  thousand 
years !  Verily  he  has  made  it  to  be  in  final  wisdom  what  it  was 
all  the  time,  what  it  was  in  his  first  revelation  in  Eden.  There 
it  is,  the  whole  of  it,  in  his  first  subtle  denial  that  the  mere  will 
of  God  is  the  rule  of  right :  "Yea,  doth  not  God  know"  that 
lying  back  of  his  word  is  the  truth  and.  right  to  Avhich  he  is 
responsible  as  really  and  fully  as  man  !  Yea,  that  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  !  Yea,  St.  Peter's  chair  at  Rome,  we  are  told, 
is  the  old  throne  of  Jupiter.  And  verily,  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy,  stripped  of  the  embroidery  of  ages,  stands  revealed 
"Satan's  seat/' 

The  Scriptures  we  think  fully  sustain  this  train  of  thought. 
They  teach  that  Christ  has  come — the  way,  the  truth,  the  life; 
and  that  he  has  declared  that  with  God  there  is  no  objective 
rule ;  for  that  his  will  is  the  rule,  because  it  is  his  will ;  and 
that  his  word  is  itself  the  alpha  and  omega  of  right,  while  man's 
conception  of  it  and  submission  to  it  is  ever  his  inner  principle 
of  everlasting  life.  Moreover,  Christ  has  taught  that  the  Bible 
is  its  own  highest  witness,  finding  its  explanation  and  devel- 
opment first  in  itself,  and  subordinately  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence. This  being  so,  it  follows,  that  were  men  perfect  like  the 
good  in  heaven,  they  would  ever  receive  the  simple  word  in 
absolute  faith,  whether  understood  or  not. 

Moreover,  Christ  has  taught  that  God  never  reasons  to  sustain 
his  word,  except  when  good  men  doubted  it  in  their  remaining 
depravity,  or  v'hen  bad  men  rejected  it  and  could  only  be  reached 
through  appeals  to  what  they  already  truly  believed  to  be  right 
in  the  moral  relations  of  the  world.  But  Christ  has  not  only 
taught  that  truth  and  right  are  wholly  in  his  will:  he  has  directly 
given  sentence  against  this  very  philosophy.  He  proclaims  it  to 
have  been  then,  and  to  be  now,  the  wiscom  of  the  Greek — the 
wisdom  of  the  world  which  knew  not  God.  1  Cor.  i.  20.  He 
condemns  it  as   science  falsely  so  called.     1  Tim.  vi.  26.     He 
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warns  Christians  to  beware  lest  any  man  spoil  them  through  this 
philosophy.  He  calls  it  vain  deceit  after  the  traditions  of  men, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world  and  not  after  Christ.  Col.  ii. 
8.  He  thus  decides  against  moral  philosophy  in  all  time;  for  in 
every  age  it  has  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  same  wis- 
dom of  the  Greek  which  knew  not  God.  Yea,  he  condemns  not 
merely  the  deliveranees  of  this  philosophy,  but  the  ground  from 
which  it  speaks,  /.  r.,  that  truth  and  right  are  in  the  nature  of 
thinfTS  and  distinct  from  the  will  of  God.  Yea,  he  condemns  not 
merely  the  fruit ;  he  passes  judgment  on  the  tree  and  the  root. 
lie  warns  not  only  afi;ainst  the  stream:  he  bids  vou  beware  of  the 
poisonous  fountain. 

To  turn,  then,  from  Christ  to  learn  truth  from  moral  philosophy, 
is  as  vain  as  it  would  be  to  despise  the  sun  at  noon-llay  and  seek 
to  find  the  source  of  light  in  studying  the  glimmering  made  by 
the  evcr-chanfrinp;  leaves  in  a  boundless  forest. 

Then,  since  Christ  has  come,  what  need  has  there  been  for  the 
speculations  of  moral  philosophy  ?  There  has  been  no  use  for  it 
in  man's  relations  to  God:  he  had  the  Bible.  There  has  been 
no  call  for  it  in  his  duty  to  himself:  he  had  the  Bible.  There 
has  been  no  necessity  for  it  in  his  obligations  to  wife,  chil- 
dren, frietids,  neighbors,  enemies:  he  had  the  Bible.  There 
has  been  nothino;  in  it  to  reveal  to  him  the  orii^rin  of  his 
authority  over  his  fellow  ma'd  :  he  had  the  Bible.  There  has 
been  nothing  in  it  to  tell  him  liis  duty  as  a  subject  or  a 
citizen,  to  help  hini  enact  laws  or  obey  them  :  he  had  the  Bible. 
There  has  been  nothitio;  in  it  to  n;ivx'  him  ridit  to  make  war  or 
to  make  peace:  he  had  the  Bible.  There  has  been  no  use  for  it 
in  any  art,  any  science,  any  profession,  any  business  :  he  had  the 
Bible.  Its  only  use  has  been  that  good  which  God  brings  always 
out  of  evil.  Yea,  he  ^causes  the  Avrath  of  nmn  to  praise  him; 
the  remainder  he  restraineth.  And  even  so  he  has  permitted 
moral  philosophy  to  praise  him  in  unfolding  to  the  intelligcTit 
universe  the  vanity  and  folly  of  that  wisdom  by  which  the  world 
knows  not  God.  Except  this  use,  we  may  truly  say,  if  all  its 
volumes  had  been  consigned  to  the  flames,  there  would  have  been 
no  greater  loss  to  mankind  than  when  "the  books  of  curious 
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arts"  were  boirned  before  all  men  at  Ephesus,  albeit  the  counted 
price  was  found  to  be  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  Will  it  be 
said  that  we  herein  evince  the  spirit  of  Omar  the  Caliph,  when 
he  ordered  the  Alexandrian  Library  to  be  destroyed  as  useless 
if  it  contained  only  what  was  already  in  the  Koran,  or  .mischiev- 
ous if  any.thing  else?  Well,  we  have  just  to  say,  that,  if  that 
collection  had  been  simply  books  of  moral  philosophy,  the  com- 
--  niand  of  the  Arabian,  (if  he  ever  gave  it,)  was  a  blessing  to  the 
■world. 

But,  Christ's  condemnation  of  moral  philosophy,  -warns  us 
against  it,  not  merely  as  useless,  not  merely  as  that  broken  cis- 
tern which  can  hold  no  water.  No.  He  tells  us  it  is  one  vast 
tank  of  pestilence,  ever  full  and  running  over  in  streams  of  poison 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  sea  of  Sodom,  whose  exhala- 
tions reach  the  heavens.  Yea,  see  the  deadly  water  ever  oozing 
from  all  schools,  all  universities,  all  colleges,  all  lyceums,  all 
books,  and  tracts,  where  men  in  every  relation  of  truth  and  right 
find  the  Lethe  which  is  forgetfulness  of  God.  Yea,  go  to  the 
closet  of  the  king  or  the  statesman,  to  the  hall  of  the  legisla- 
tor, to  the  bench  of  the  judge,  to  the  bar  of  the  advocate,  to 
the  observatory  of  the  astronomer,  to  the  laboratory  (^f  the 
chemist,  to  the  desks  of  all  learning ;  go  into  all  families ;  go 
into  all  streets  where  men  congregate  in  trade  ;  go  into  all  saloons 
of  fashion,  and  hear  men  ask,  "  What  is  truth,  what  is  right?'' 
And  listen  whether  they  give  in  reply,  "  Tlie  will  of  Christ."  No, 
the  response  is  ever  in  some  notion  of  moral  philosojyhy.  Yea, 
vou  have  it  concentrated  in  one  sentence  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 
"Jesus  Christ  taught  what  he  deemed  truth,  but  I  think  other- 
wise.'" Y''ea,  there  you  have  it.  Christ  so  thought — '"''I think 
otherwise."  Yea,  you  can  feel  the  all-pervading  evil  every 
where.  Just  utter  any  truth,  simply  from  Christ,  and  instantly, 
even  among  believers  of  the  Bible,  the  compressed  or  the  curled 
lip,  or  the  averted,  vacant  eye,  reveal  the  heart  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  Christ.  ''■  1  think,  othertvise"  is  the  response  in  the  mind, 
if  not  in  open  reply ;  or  if  the  truth  be  admitted,  you  see  at 
once  it  is  received,  not  from  Christ,  but  from  the  man,  the  woman, 
yea,  the  boy,  the  girl,  just  as  it  may  please  them  to  say — "I  have 
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thought  the  same  way.  "  On  the  contrary,  give  out  any  thought 
not  from  Christ,  but  from  Kant,  or  Coleridge,  or  Wayland^  or 
some  Father  Bauny,  or  "Ecce  Homo,"  and  you  are  heard  with  re- 
spect ;  nay,  you  are  a,t  once  in  the  Athenian  market  place,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic,  and  may  spend  your 
time  pleasantly  in  hearing  some  new  thing. 

The  immeasurable  evil  of  this  vain  science  has  been  in  this : 
that  Christian  men  have  sanctioned  the  idea  that  truth  may 
be  sought  back  of  the  will  of  Christ  iri  the  eternal  verity  of 
things ;  and  therefore  that  there  is  law  higher  than  God  as  he 
speaks  in  the  Bible.  That  has  ever  given  intensity  to  the  curse 
of  thif^  all-pervading  moral  philosophy. 

For,  what  would  now  be  the  scriptural  mind  of  the  Church 
and  the  world,  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  had  Christian  men 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles  ever  declared,  clearly,  fully,  with 
unwavering  heart.  There  can  be  no  speculation  in  that  imagined 
region  lying  back  of  the  will  of  Christ,  for  he  has  said,  there  is 
no  such  world  of  truth?  What  if  they  had  ever  spoken  in  the 
words  of  God  to  Job  and  his  philosophic  comforters:  ''Who  is 
this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? "  What 
if  they  had  ever  given  the  more  awful  rebuke  :  "Nay 
but,  0  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the 
thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made 
me  thus?"  AVhat  if  they  had  ever  taught  that  Christ  shall  not 
be  interpreted  by  imaginary  maxims  of  truth  and  right  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  that  Christ  shall  interpret  Christ,  first,  in 
his  word  explained  by  himself,  and  next  in  illustrations  from  the 
things  he  has  made,  and  the  unfoldings  of  his  providence  ? 

Yea,  had  this  ever  been  the  heart  and  life,  ever  the  faith  and 
works  of  Christian  men,  then  the  conflict  between  the  seed  of 
the  Avoman  and  the  serpent  would  have  been  fairly  fought  out, 
and  every  bruise  of  the  head  and  every  bruise  of  the  heel  clearly 
seen.  Then  Satan  would  never  have  come  as  an  angel  of  light 
preaching  another  gospel  in  moral  philosophy.  Then,  long  ere 
this,  he  would  have  been  seen  fiilling  likie  lightning  from  heaven.* 

We  know,  indeed,  that  false  interpretations  of  Scripture  would 
still  have  been  given.     But  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  the  more 
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easily  revealed  the  truth  from  glory  to  glory,  had  this  darkness 
of  philosophy  been  driven  away,  and  nothing  left  to  obscure  the 
light  but  the  native  shadow  of  the  soul. 


REVIEW    OF   THE    SIXTH    MAXIM. 


"A  revelation  from  God  will  not  contradict  any  truth,  how- 
ever that  truth' may  be  made  known." 

This  the  author  sustains  by  the  following  ^suggestions  :"  1. 
''A  revelation  will  not  contradict  its  own  teachings;  that  is,  it 
will  not  deny  in  one  place  what  it  affirms  in  another ;  or  will 
not  state  as  a  doctrine  in  one  place  what  is  palpable  contradic- 
tion to  what  is  stated  in  another.  2.  A  revelation  will  not  con- 
tradict scientific  truth.  3.  A  revelation  will  not  contradict 
historical  truth.  4.  A  revelation  will  not  contradict  any  moral 
truth." 

We  reply,  if  we  have  shown  that  truth  is  the  mere  conception 
of  the  divine  will,  then  God  must  tell  us  what  things  he  wills  to 
be  immutable  truth,  and  what  he  leaves  to  be  aifected  by  his 
changing  providence.,  In  this  sense,  then,  we  admit  that  "a 
revelation  from  God  will  not  contradict  any  truth,  however  that 
truth  is  made  known.  "  That  is,  God  will  not  ordain  a  thing  to 
be  doctrine — make  it  unchangeable — and  then  contradict  it.^  He 
will  not  permit  a  thing  to  be  historic  fact,  and  then  contradict  it. 
He  will  not  cause  a  thing  to  be  immutable  moral  duty,  and  then 
contradict  it.  . 

This  statement  is  in  harmony  with  our  principles.  But  as 
this  sixth  maxim  is  only  another  way  in  which  our  author  affirms 
his  controlling  idea  that  truth  is  unchangeably  such  in  the  nature 
of  things,  irrespective  of  the  divine  will,  we,  of  course,  reject 
the  maxim  in  that  sense. 

Observe,  however,  we  do  not  hold  that  God  ever  contradicts 
truth.  For,  truth  being  just  his  will,  a  thing  is  unalterably  true 
only  as  he  pleases  it  to  so  be  ;  while  outside  of  what  he  ordains  to 
be  immutable,  he  makes  to  be  true  or  not  to  be  true  as  the  pro- 
gress of  events  may  unfold  his  pleasure.  We  think  we  have  es- 
tablished this  in  our  remarks  on  the  second  table  of  the  law.    (See 
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on  fourth  maxim.)  We  need,  then,  only  say,  in  this  connexion 
touching  the  author's  suggestions,  first  on  doctrinal  and  moral, 
truth,  that  God  from  the  beginning  ordained  the  parental  rela- 
tion and  its  obligations,  but  so  subject  to  his  will,  that  he  might 
modify,  change,  or  annul  it  in  his  pleasure.  Hence,  when  he 
commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  he  did  not  contradict  the 
truth  ,of  parental  duty.  He  only  by  the  new  command  made  void 
for' the  time  the  law  not  to  slay  a  child.  Eut  this  author  teaches 
that  the  relation  itself  made  it  contrary  4o  truth  that  Abraham 
should  take  the  life  of  his  child.  Then  ^ve  think  the  revelation 
from  God  to  do  that  thing  was  a  palpable  contradiction  of  'the 
truth  of  the  parental  obligation. 

The  writer,  as  we  shall  see  in  another  part  of  this  work,  rea- 
sons to  prove  that  that  command  does  not  aff*ect  his  maxim.  How 
far  he  succeeds  'will  be  understood  in  its  place.  We  only  now 
affirm  what  we  shall  then  maintain,  that  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
truth  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  then  God  did  in  that  order 
to  Abraham  contradict  the  truth. 

Secondly,  the  "suggestion"  in  relation  to  science  as  quoted, 
runs  thus  :  "A  revelation  will  not  contradict  scientific  truth;" 
that  is,  it  will  not  contradict  the  laiv  of  nature.  We  reply,  the 
law  of  -nature  is  the  mere  pleasure  of  God,  that  certain  tilings 
shall  be  the  uniform  results  of  the  action  of  cause  and  efiect. 
That  uniformity,  however,  continues  wholly  in  the  divine  will.  It 
is  God's  promise,  so  to  speak,  that  that  regularity  of  succession 
shall  go  on.  Save  for  that  promise,  he  might  cause  a  diff'erent 
result  in  every  action  of  nature.  Yea,  h'e  might  make  it  a  fact, 
that  men  should  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles. 
But  he  has  never  given  a  law  of  nature  to  be  beyond  his  con- 
tinued influence.  So  far  from  it,  he  has  revealed  from  the  begin- 
ning his  constant  control  over  it.  Every  miracle  was  such  reve- 
lation. 'Take,  first,  the  most  startling — the  promised  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  The  whole  subject  of  life  and  death  reads 
thus.  God  made  man  immortal  in  body.  After- the  fall  his  life 
w^as  shortened  to  about  a  thousand  years,  as  its  highest  reach, 
then  to  some  hundreds,  finally  to  threescore  and  ten,  or  four- 
score, if  by  reason  of  strength.     Life  and  death,  therefore,  are 
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in  the  mere  pleasure  of  God.  Hence  he  says:  "It  is  appointed 
unto  man  once  to  die."  What  more?  Why,  God  declares  in 
relation  to  the  whole  race,  "The  dead  shall  rise.  "  In  saying  this 
he  does  not  contradict  the  truth  that  he  had  appointed  unto  man 
once  to  die.  He  simply  reveals  a  new  truth  that  the  dead  shall 
live  again.^  Neither  does  he  contradict  Avhat  science  ought  to  de- 
clare ;  for  science  ought  merely  to  say,  I  teach  only  the  fact 
that  man  lives,  dies,  and  returns  to  dust.  I  do  not  know  he  will 
live  again.     I  do  not  know  he  will  not. 

iSTow  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  quote  this  writer  as  agreeing 
with  us  in  this  statement.  He  says,  (in  his  Notes  on  Hebrews 
ix.  27,)  "Death  is  the  result  of  appointment."  (Gen.  iii.  10.) 
"It  is  not  the  effect  of  chance  or  hap-hazard.  It  is  not  a  debt 
of  nature.  It  is.  not  the  condition  to  which  man  was  subjected 
by  the  laws  of  his  creation.  It  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mere  principles  of  physiology.  God  could  ae  well  have  made  the 
heart  play  forever  as  for  fifty  years.  Death  is  no  more  the  reg- 
ular result  of  physical  laws  than  the  guillotine  and  the  gallows  are. 
It  is  in  all  cases  the  result  of  intelligent  appointment,  and  for  an 
adequate  cause.  That  cause,  or  the  reason  of  that  appointment, 
is  sin. "  Here  our  author  denies  as  we  do  that  truth  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  on  the  all-important  Subject  of  life  and  death. 
He  affirms  with  us  that  man  lives  and  dies  in  the  mere  will  of 
God.  Then  he  must  say  also  with  us;  that  God,  when  he  reveals 
the  resurrection,  contradicts  no  truth  of  science,  if  science  speaks 
as  she  ought  to  teach.  Once  more,  let  us  consult  the  Eible  as 
to  the  nature  of  vegetable  life.  Here  is  a  grain  of  wheat.  It 
is  sown.  It  dies,  all  save  the  germ.  From  that  there  is  wheat 
again.  But  why  is  there  wheat  again?  The  Scripture  says  it 
is  the  mere  pleasure  of  God.  (1  Cor.  .xv.  38.)  That  is,  God 
had  at  first  commanded  the  earth  to  bring  forth  the  herb,  jdeld- 
ing  seed  after  his  kind.  (Gen.  i.  11.)  Suppose  there  had  been 
no  such  self-imposed  obligation,  and  God  had  revealed  that  after 
a  time  wheat  should  yield  barley,  yea,  sheaves^f  gold,  that  would 
have  been  merely  his  pleasure  so  to  order  it.  /He  would  have  de- 
nied nothing"*  true  science  could  have  said.  She  would  have 
taught,   I  see  that   God   in   his   pleasure  has  made  wheat  yield  ^ 
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wheat ;  but  he  may  for  aught  I  can   say  to  the  contrary  reveal 
that  it  should  bring  forth  anything  else. 

We  must  again  express  our  gratification  that  our  author  agrees 
with  us  here  also.  The  passage  in  Corinthians  referred  to,  reads 
thus:  "That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  some  other 
grain;  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it,  hath  pleased  him,  and  to 
every  seed  his  own  body.  "  Our  author  in  his  commentary  speaks 
thus:  "Paul  here  traces. the  result. to  God,  to  show  that  there  is 
no  chance,  and  that  it  did  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  things, 
but  was  dependent  on  the  wise  arrangement  of  God.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  decayed  kernel  itself  that  would  produce  this  re- 
sult; but  God  chose  that  it  should  be  so.  "  (Barnes's  Notes,  1 
Cor.  XV.  37,  38.)  Now  it  is  known  to  all  that  the  kingdoms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  are  the  highest  regions  of  science.  If 
then  all  the  results  therein  come  into  being  simply  as  it  pleases 
God,  and  are  not  dependent  on  the  nature  of  things,  then  surely 
all  in  the  mineral  world,  and  in  whatever  else  is  called  Nature, 
must  come  to  pass  from  the  choice  of  the  All-wise.  So  the  Scrip- 
tures teach.  They  reveal  that  God  created  first  the  essential 
MATTER ;  that  this  substance  of  all  things  (save  spirit)  was  without 
form  and  void — that  is,  without  law^f  nature,  ov  force  of  action, — 
and  therefore  without  properties.  That  then  "the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said  let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light."  (Gen.  i.  2,  3.)  Thus  by  his  mere 
will  he  gave  the  first  law  of  motion.  Then  followed  the  first 
FIATS  of  the  days  of  creation,  each  saying,  "  Let  there  be" 
that  which  was  the  result  solely  of  a  new  expression  of  will  : 
the  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ;  the  gathered  waters  ; 
the  earth  bringing  forth  grass  and  herb  after  his  kind  ;  the  lights 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens ;  the  waters  bringing  forth  the 
moving  creature  and  fowl  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven ;  the 
earth  bringing  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind ;  lastly, 
the  "Xe^  us  make  man.''  Thus  "the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them."  The  law^s  of  nature  were -at 
that  time  ordained.  But  in  all  this  God  no  where  said  that  he 
vfould  never  will  anything  else  than  the  results  of  the  succession 
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of  cause  and  effect  then  put  in  motion.     He  left  himself  per- 
fectly free  to  act  in  his  pleasure.     In  the  flood,  therefore,  God 
contradicted  no  law  of  natufe.     It  was  simply  his  pleasure  that 
the  heavens  and  earth  ^'hy  his  word"  that  had  been  "of  old"  and 
then  were,  should  "by  his  word"  be  overflowed  with  water  and  per- 
ish.  (2  Peter  iii.  5,  6.)     So,  when  Moses  stood  before  the  burning 
bush,  God  contradicted  no  law  of  nature  in  the  wonders  he  there 
wrought.     He  had  willed  Moses'  rod  to  be  a  staff  of  wood ;  he 
then  willed  it  to  be  a  serpent,  and  then  a  rod  again.     So  it  had 
been  his  pleasure  that  the  Nile  should  be  a  stream  of  water ; 
then  to  confound  Pharaoh,  he  chose  it  to  run  blood.     So  he  had 
ever  given  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  but  he  at  that  time 
sent  thick  darkness  for  three  days  over'iEgypt,  except  on  Goshen, 
where  the  Israelites  had  light  in  their  dwellings.    In  all  this  there 
was  no  contradiction  of  science.     These  supernatural  acts  were 
only  a  new  revelation  of  his  pleasure.     Thus,  too,  when  he  said 
"Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name    Immanuel,"    (Isa.    vii.   14,)  there  was    no  contradiction 
of  the  law  of  generation,  ^.  e.  that  birth  should  be  from  a  human 
pair.     He  now  in  the  birth  of  Christ  was  pleased  that  that  child 
should  be  born  under  other  conditions — be  man  and  God  in  one 
person, — should  live,  be  made  perfect  through  suffering,  die,  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  ascend  to  heaven.     What  has  science  to  say 
against  all  this,  if,  forsooth,  nature  is  in   her  laws  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  will?     Verily,  science  has  nothing  to  ob- 
ject.    Nay,  we  would  like  to  persuade  ourselves  that  this  writer 
might  be  brought  to  respond — true  science  has  nothing  to  say  in 
denial.    To  conclude  this  train  of  thought.     God  has  conceived 
mathematical  numbers  and  geometric  figures  to  be  what  they  are, 
and  made  them  to  be  permanent  ideas  in  the  conceptions  of  man. 
But,  save  for  this  divine  arrangement,  God  could  have  made  man 
to  form  ideas  of  number  and  figure  different  from  what  he  now 
does.     Yea,  he  has  in  fact,  so  constituted  the  human  flnind  that 
it  did  believe  for  centuries,  and  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Ptole- 
maic   Astronomy  as    the  true  science.      So  he  had  made  the 
mind  of  man  to   conceive   and  hold  as  truth  ideas  conceived 
through  the  senses.     Yet  this  same  mind  may  deny  and  does 
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deny  (not  in  insanity  merely,  but  in  its  free  conception  of  sup- 
posed truth,)  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  Yea,  God  has  so 
created  the  powers  of  thought,  that  more  than  half  of  civilised 
men  believe,  contrary  to  the  evidences  of  their  senses,  that  what 
all  other  men  are  certain  is  bread  and  wine,  is  not  bread  and  wine, 
but  is  flesh  and  blood. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  statement  is  this :  A  revelation 
from  God  will  not  contradict  scientific  truth  ;  that  is,  it  will  not 
contradict  \)L\Q,fact,  that,  until  such  revelation,  certain  things  had 
been  truth  in  the  divine  will,  and  then  should  cease  to  be  truth. 
With  this  explanation,  God  has  no  limit  to  what  he  may  unfold 
toman,  and ■  therefore  cannot  contradict  anything  which  true 
science  has  to  unfold. 

But  is  there  not  a  science  which  assumes  to  say  it  is  contra- 
dicted if  a  professed  revelation  from  God  proclaims  things  not 
sanctioned  by  its  maxims  ?  Yea,  there  is  a  science  which  holds 
truth  to  be  in  the  nature  of  thino-s — that  is,  truth  from  the  im- 
personal  law  of  atheism,  which  says  that  thing. 

This  LAW  OF  ATHEISM  is  held  in  many  modes  of  statement. 
Vfe  need  only  give  three.  1.  That  the  elementary  substance 
of  all  things  is  from  eternity,  and  has  law  in  itself,  from 
which  the  universe  of  matter  and  what  is  called  mind  has  come 
into  being.  This  is  naked  unsophisticated  atheism.  2.  The 
idea  that  a  personal  intelligence  did  indeed  give  existence  to  this 
elementary  substance,  endow  it  Avith  that  same  law  to  dcvelope 
everything,  and  then  w^ithdrew  himself  forever  into  the  unap- 
proachable abyss.  This  is  only  a  more  specious  and  dangerous 
denial  of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  o.  The  notion  of  the  Avriter 
before  us,  which  is,  that  all  ideas  exist  from  eternity  and  of  ne- 
cessity in  the  divine  nature,  back  of  the  will  of  God,  that  he 
there  sees  them  ready  made ;  and  that  that  perception  of  all 
things  present  in  his  mind  is  his  wisdom  ;  that  he  then  through 
his  will  merely  declares  and  carries  out  in  action  what  he  thus 
perceives  in  his  nature.  This  is  the  most  subtle  and  mischiev- 
ous form  of  atheism ;  because,  while  it  pretends  to  affirm  belief 
in  a  Peksoxal  Jehovah,  it  teaches  the  same  unwilled  law  of 
things,  to  be  the  eternal  fact ;  first,  indeed,  in  a  divine  nature, 
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and  then  in  the  nature  of  the  universe.  And  thus  it  makes  God 
in  his  will  to  be  nothing  more  than  that  power  or  life  which  is- 
the  first  and  continued  motion  of  the  impersonal  law  of  avowed 
atheism. 

Observe,  this  law  is  the  same  in  these  three  modes  of  athe- 
ism. And  the  scientific  idea  based  upon  it  is  the  same;  namely, 
that  all  things  are  results  of  the  unchangeable  succession  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  Bible,  then,  does  contradict  this  science.  And 
this  science  consistently  does  deny  the  Bible.  This  contradic- 
tion is,  of  course,  felt  and  affirmed  by  every  avowed  atheist. 
It  is  felt,  too,  by  every  man  who  holds  that  idea  of  science,  al- 
though not  a  rejecter  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  felt  by  every 
Christian  who  holds  this  notion  of  natural  law.  Yea,  this  author 
liimself  shows  the  contradiction  in  his  writings  ;  for,  while  in  his 
book  before  us  he  holds  that  truth  lies  back  of  the  will  of  God, 
first  in  the  divine  nature,  and  then  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet, 
in  his  "Notes"  on  the  New  Testament,  he  teaches  as  we  do,  that 
the  nature  of  things  is  just  the  will  of  God. 

REVIEW   OP   THE    SEVENTH    MAXIM. 


"A  pretended  revelation  which  should  contradict  established 
truth  could  not  be  received  by  mankind." 

In  the  examination  of  each  preceding  maxim,  the  question  has 
been  how  far  we  could  hold  it  in  our  views  of  truth,  or  should  re- 
ject it  on  the  writer's  notion.  This  maxim  we  must  treat  differ- 
ently ;  for  we  can  receive  it  neither  on  our  principles,  nor  on  those 
of  the  writer.  Nay,  he  seems  timid  himself  under  this  seventh 
head,  for  he  says:  "How  far  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  truth  in 
science,  in  morals,  in  history,  is  so  certain  asto  come  within  this 
rule,  is  quite  a  distinct  question,  but  the  rule  itself  is  perfectly 
clear."  That  is  to  say,  the  rule  as  an  abstract  proposition,  is 
perfectly  clear,  but  as  a  concrete  every-day  -fact,  in  the  actual 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  he  is  not  so  certain  of  it!  Very 
good ;  for  when  tested  by  what  has  been  the  contradictory  faith 
of  man,  on  all  subjects  whatsoever,  the  maxim  is  utterly  without 
foundation.     Observe,  if  the  writer  intended  to  say  that  a  pre- 
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tended  revelation  which  should  contradict  truth  established  in  the 
certain  knowledge  of  ^ all  men,  could  not  be  received  by  mankind 
he  would  be  only  uttering  the  truth,  that  none  of  mankind  could 
believe  what  all  mankind  knew  to  be  false.  But  that  is  not  the 
condition  in  which  the  maxim  is  to  be  tested.  No  ;  it  must  be 
examined  under  the  state  of  things,  actually  seen  among  men. 
Let  us  then  so  consider  it.  Take  the  belief  which  has  existed  in 
matters  of  science,  and  one  test  will  do.  Wlmt  is  it  ?  This  : 
the  Christian  world  now  believes  that  the  modern  astronomy  is 
established  truth.  Yet  the  false  science  of  astronomy  is  held, 
and  has  ever  been,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind, 
and  as  revelation  from  heaven.  Nay,  it  was  the  faith  of  the 
Church  itself  for 'ages,  as  revealed  science.  But  we  will  rise 
higher.  How  has  it  been  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  as 
to  theology  ?  Let  one  illustration  suffice.  Many  claiming  the 
Christian  name  have  contended,  like  this  writer,  that  one  cannot 
be  believed  to  be  f^rf^6\  And,  therefore,  if  a  pretended  revela- 
tion should  contradict  the  established  truth,  that  one  is  not  three^ 
for  instance,  if  it  should  teach  such  a  thing  as  that  God  is  ONE 
God  in  three  persons,  such  a  revelation  could  not  be  received 
by  mankind.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Just  this.  A  majority  of 
Christendom  have  ever  received  the  Bible  as  the  true  revelation, 
and  have  ever  affirmed  that  is  does  teacli  that  God  exists  as  one 
Jehovah  in  three  persons.  It  matters  not  a  jot  that  LTnita- 
rians  say  such  faith  is  in  contradiction  of  the  established  truth, 
that  one  cannot  be  thrce^  three  cannot  be  owe,  in  any  sense,  as 
held  in  reference  to  the  Deity ;  still  Trinitarians  do  hold,  and 
have  held  from  the  beginning,  the  doctrine  of  the  tripersonality 
of  the  Godhead  as  revelation  from  the  Lord. 

Once  more:  many  think  it  is  established  truth  that  God  would 
never  have  ordained  the  existence  of  moral  evil ;  and  therefore, 
a.  pretended  revelation  which  should  contradict  that  established 
truth  could  not  be  received  by  mankind.  But  on  the  contrary, 
many  receive  the  Bible  as  teaching  that  "the  providence  of  God 
extendeth  itself  to  the  first  fall,  and  all  other  sins  of  angels  and 
men." 

Lastly  :  some  are"  sure  it  is  established  truth  that  man  cannot 
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rightly  hold  his  fellow-man  as  his  slave ;  and  that  a  pretended 
revelation  which  should  contradict  that  estahlished  truth  could 
not  be  received  by  mankind.  But  very  many  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  every  age  have  held  that  the  Bible  does  reveal  that 
God  commanded  his  people  under  the  Mosaic  Law  to  hold  slaves, 
and  regulates  now,  under  the  Christian  rule  of  love,  the  duties  of 
the  master  and  his  bondman. 

These  illustrations  might  be  greatly  extended.  But  the  result 
of  the  criticism  is  clear :  that  this  maxim  is  absolutely  false, 
tested  in  every  light  in  which  the  idea  in  it  can  be  looked  at. 

HE  VIEW   OF   THE    EIGHTH    MAXIM. 

"A  revelation  on  the  same  line  of  subjects,  will,  so  far  as  con- 
sistent, carry  forward  the  truth  already  known — not  contradict  it." 

We  acknowledge  this  maxim  on  our  principles ;  thus,  Truth  is 
simply  what  God  wills  to  be.  And  when  he  declares  that  the 
same  truth  shall  pervade  all  his  works,  then  a  revelation  on  the 
same  hne  of  subjects  will,  so  far  as  coincident,  carry  forward  the 
truth  already  known,  not  contradict  that  word  of  God.  But 
aside  from  such  promise  of  God,  we  must  reject  the  maxim. 
Take  the  writer's  illustration  suggested  by  the  telescope.  Sup- 
pose God  had  revealed  before  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope  that 
the  fixed  stars  were  under  other  physical  laws  than  those  of  our 
solar  system  ;  nay,  that  every  one  of  them  was  under  its  own 
pecuhar  code  of  laws  ;  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  such  a 
revelation  contradicting  any  truth  already  known.  It  would 
have  been  only  the  revelation  of  a  new  truth  that  laws  which 
God  willed  to  be  in  our  heavens  he  chose  not  to  be  in  other  worlds. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  he  has  willed  that  all  the  physical  laws  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  should  act,  so  far  as  we  have  learned, 
in  the  most  distant  stars.  And  in  that  fact  he  gratifies  our  sense 
of  his  unity  of  design.  But  had  he  revealed  the  infinite  variety 
just  imagined,  the  faith  of  man  would  instantly  have  received  it 
as  a  new  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections.  As  some  proof 
of  this  remark,  we  may  say  that  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope 
have  in  fact  disclosed  so  much  dijfference  in  the  physical  condi- 
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tions  of  the  other  planets,  from  what  prevails  on  our  earth,  that 
Whewell,  of  Cambridge,  England,  founded  upon  that  diiference, 
his  remarkable  book,  "The  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  to  prove  that 
the  earth  is  the  only  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  is  or  can 
be  inhabited.     The  idea  is  briefly  this  :  the  telescope  shows  that 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune, 
are  so  different  from  the  earth  in  distance  from  the  sun,  in  density, 
light,  heat,  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  the  year,  that  they  could 
not  be  inhabited  by  animals  such  as  are  on  the  earth.     And  as 
we  cannot  imagine  any  other  physical  -creatures  than  such  as  are 
on  this  planet,  therefore  the  countless  millions  of  fixed  stars,  and 
their  satellites,  if  they  have  any,  are  nothing  more  than  shining 
particles  of  matter  without  life,   ever  moving  before  the  eye  of 
God !     Now,  suppose  God  had  revealed  Whewell's  idea,  would 
such  a  message  have  been  carrying  forward  truth  already  known 
as  to  the  earth,  in  the  author's  conception  of  truth  ?     Certainly 
not.     And  yet  would  mankind  have  been  justified  in  saying  that 
such  a  revelation  contradicted  any   thing  known  before?     No; 
it  would  have  been  only  the  will  of  God  in  a  new  communication 
of  truth. 

REVIEW    OF   THE    NINTH    MAXIM.  . 


"A  revelation  will  not  in  its  teachings  violate  the  constitutional 
principles  of  our  nature." 

We  receive  this  maxim  so  far  only  as  v^e  find  the  following 
truth :  that  the  constitutional  nature  of  man  is  the  mere  gift  of 
God ;  and  therefore  he  instructs  man  when  to  yield  to  its  sug- 
gestions and  when  not ;  nay,  when  to  refuse  its  strongest  emo- 
tions. The  Bible  teaches  that  this  control  was  commanded  when 
that  constitution  was  in  its  perfect  state.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  men  were  now  in  that  unfallen  condition,  God  would  re- 
veal when  they  should  suspend,  or  do  violence  to  the  nature  he 
has  given.  All,  consequently,  we  have  any  right  to  believe,  is, 
that  in  our  present  depraved  mind,  God  having  given  such  origi- 
nal nature  will  not  suspend  or  reverse  it  utterly,  or  suffer  it  to 
be  wholly  changed  ;  but  will  regard  it  as  his  pleasure  that  we  shall 
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respect  that  nature,  yet  under  all  modifications  of  restraint,  self- 
denial,  rejection,  disregiird,  violation,  crucifixion,  such  as  he  sees 
fit  to  command.     In  this  sense  only  we  receive  the  maxim. 

But  this  author's  idea  is,  that  man  has  a  constitutional  nature 
BIGHT  IN  ITSELF,  irrespective  of  the  divine  will,  to  which  a  satis- 
factory appeal  can  be  made  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 
In  that  idea  we  reject  the  maxim  wholly. 

Indeed,  the  writer  seems  to  have  some  misgivings  himself;  for 
at  the  outset  of  his  agreement  he  tells  us  that  by  constitutional 
he  means  us  clearly  to  understand  that  he  refers  "to  man  as  he 
came  from  God ;  to  the  nature  with  which  he  was  originally  en- 
dowed."  He  then  says :  "It  is  difficult,  indeed,  now  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  this  was  ;  for  no  one  in  human  form,  save  one, 
has  ever  shown  since  the  first  man  was  upon  the  earth  what  this 
was.  We  can  infer  what  it  was  only  from  a  few  slight  hints  in 
the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  in  the  Bible,  and  by  endeav- 
oring to  detach  from  the  idea  of  man  all  that  is  the  result  of 
corruption  and  sin,  as  we  ascertain  an  ancient  inscription  or  an 
ancient  figure  on  a  shield  by  removing  the  earth  and  rust  which 
may  have  accumulated  around  it  and  over  it. "  He  goes. on  then 
to  assure  us,  that,  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  "there  are  under- 
lying all  that  is  depraved  and  impure,  indications  of  the  original 
constitution  of  man,  and  what  may  properly  be  regarded  as  his 
nature  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker."  *  *  *  "There 
are  accurate  deductions  of  reason  ;  there  are  just  convictions  of 
conscience ;  there  is  a  moral  sense  which  approves  of  what  is 
right,  and  which  disapproves  of  what  is  wrong."  As  the  sum  of 
his  illustrations,  he  writes :  "Thus,  if  in  a  book' professing  to  be 
a  revelation  from  God,  a  communication  were  found  to  treat  our 
children  with  neglect,  such  a  command  would  be  a  clear  demon- 
stration it  could  not  be  from  God,  and  the  race  could  not  be 
bound  to  receive  it." 

Now  we  feel  sure  this  statement  cannot  stand  the  test  of  any 
searching  examination.  For  the  first  look  shows  that  the  writer 
reasons  in  a  circle.  He  tells  us  his  maxim  is  self-evident  truth, 
founded  on  the  original  constitution  of  man  as  he  came  from 
the  hand  of  God.     And  as  such  self-evident  truth,  he  holds  it  to 
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be  a  satisfactory  touchstone  of  the  scripture  revelation.  But  in 
the  very  assertion  he  confesses  that  without  the  Bible  he  has  no 
proof  on  which  to  found  a  maxim,  indeed,  no  proof  at  all,  that 
man  ever  had  any  other  nature  than  he  has  now.  The  Bible 
then,  it  seems,  must  first  prove  the  maxim  before  the  maxim  can 
be  brought  to  test  the  revelation.  This  is  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
Yea,  without  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  mere  dream  of  poets,  the 
sheer  imagination  of  philosophers,  that  there  was  in  the  beginning 
of  man's  history  a  golden  age,  when  men  did  not  kill  one  another, 
and  did  not  steal.  But  surely  no  maxim,  no  self-evident  truth, 
can  be  brought  from  that  fancied  golden  age  as  to  man's  origi- 
nal nature,  wherewith  to  challenge  the  Bible.  Our  author  then 
may  well  mistrust  this  maxim  when  he  brings  it  to  interrogate 
the  word  of  God.  _   - 

But  my  main  objection  is  that  the  writer  has  made  for  himself 
a  conception  of  the  original  nature  of  man;  calls  it  a  maxim; 
affirms  it  to  be  the  universal  belief  of  men ;  and  thereupon  de- 
clares that  a  revelation  will  not  in  its  teachings  violate  that  idea 
of  the  constitution  of  human  nature !  Verily  he  asks  too  much 
from  our  credulity.  Verily  he  ought  to  know  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  race,  who  are  unenlightened  by  the  gospel  and  yet 
are  as  wise  as  he  without  the  Bible,  laugh  to  scorn  his  maxim 
as  a  test  of  revelation,  and  still  more  as  to  rule  of  conduct. 
Let  us  inquire.  Here  are  the  Indian  Rain  Doctor,  the  Chinese 
Mandarin,  the  Brahmin  Priest,  the  Turkish  Mufti,  all  represen- 
tative men,  well  qualified  to  decide  what  is  truth  in  the  nature  of 
things  without  the  Christian  revelation,  and  how  to  test  by  un- 
aided reason,  by  the  moral  sense,  and  intuitional  emotions, 
whether  a  pretended  revelation  is,  or  is  not,  Irom  God.  Well,  let 
us  hear  what  sanction  this  writer  obtains  from  these  men,  who 
speak  for  seven  hundred  millions  of  mankind.  Here  is  the  re- 
sult. All  of  them  admit,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  principles  of 
human  nature ;  but  they  insist  it  is  right  to  violate  them  by  di- 
vine permission.  Yea,  they  agree  that  proper  regard  should  be 
had  to  life ;  but  they  hold  it  must  be  taken  in  religious  sacrifice, 
in  revenge  in  social  custom.  They  agree  that  parents  should  be 
honored  and  children  eared  for  ;  but  they  believe  parents  should 
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be  abandoned  to  perish,  and  children  to  he  killed  under  varied 
and  venerated  requirements.  Thej  agree  that  the  wife  should 
be  loved  ;  hut  she  must  he  the  slave,  and  he  hurnt  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband,  under  holiest  obligation.  Thej  agree  that 
womanly  honor  should  be  preserved ;  yet  it  must  be  yielded  in 
many  sacred  rites  and  usages.  They  agree  that  truth  does  very 
well  sometimes;  but  it  is  oftener  better  to  suspend  it,  according 
to  their  scriptures.  They  agree  men  ought  not  to*  covet  in  some 
sense ;  but  they  give  the  history  of  their  gods  to  establish  the 
constant  violation  of  the  principle.  This  is  what  we  hear  in  our 
attendance  at  the  conference  between  this  moral  philosopher  and 
the  Magi  of  the  Eastern  and  African  -world.  His  maxim  evi- 
dently is  not  received  by  these  men.  Nay,  when  we  come  to  be- 
hevers  in  the  Bible,  this  writer  ought  to  know  that  his  ideas  of 
reason  and  the  moral  sense  are  rejected  by  men  as  able  as  he  to 
understand  that  book. 

We  must  think,  then,  that  this  maxim,  this  self-evident  truth,  is 
no  truth  at  all,  in  the  writer's  idea ;  and  that  the  notion  we  should 
have  of  man's  constitutional  nature  is  that  which  we  have  given — 
that  it  is  the  mere  gift  of  God;  and  he  makes  it  right  for  us 
to  control,  suspend,  or  reverse  it,  as  he  sees  fit  to  reveal  in  his 
word  and  providence. 
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RITUALISM— FROM  A  LAYMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW.  * 

The  epithet  Ritualism  is  applied  to  efforts,  in  and  out  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  to  modify  the  ceremonial  or  form  of  worship 
in  Protestant  assemblies..  In  discussing  it,  the  first  question 
that  arises  is,  what  is  the  coni^exion  of  this  movement  in  the 
Episcopal  churches  with  the  corresponding  movement  out 
of  them  ?  Some  data  .for  the  solution  of  this  question  are 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  Ritualists  de- 
clare that  they  attach  importance  to  their  ceremonial  because  it 
is  an  expression  of  some  of  their  peculiar  doctrines.  vVs  those 
whom  newspaper  paragraphists  call  by  the  same  name  in  other 
Protestant  churches,  would  utterly  repudiate  these  doctrines,  the 
connexion  between  the  two  classes  must  be  merely  superficial. 
Therefore,  we  shall  treat  of  them  separately,  beginning  with  the 
Episcopalians. 

I.  The  Ritualists  form  the  extreme  wing  of  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  English  Church.  There  are  in  that  Church  a  va- 
riety of  religious  beliefs,  High,  Low,  and  Broad.  But  two, 
however,  can  find  any  definite  foothold  for  their  doctrines  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  xVs  there  is  in  the  United  States  no  connexion 
of  Church  and  State,  the  Broad  Churchmen  scarcely  exist  here. 

In  discussing  Church  of  England  Ritualism,  we  shall  treat  in 
order  of  the  following  points  :  1.  The  common  doctrines  of  High 
Churchmen  and  Ritualists  in  distinction  from  the  evangelical 
doctrine.     2.    The  tendencies  of   those  views.     3.    The  effects 


*  The  present  writer,  it  may  bo  well  to  say,  was  till  middle  life  an  Episcopa- 
lian, and  for  over  ten  years  a  commuriicant  of  that  Church.  We  were  early 
subjected  to  exclusively  High  Church  influences,  and  were  surrounded  in 
youth  by  those  who  approved  of  the  High  Church  (Puseyite)  movement 
at  Oxford,  and  were  familiar  with  the  writings  of  that  party  and  its  disci- 
ples, to  which  our  early  religious  reading  was  almost  confined.  Until  on 
the  threshold  of  middle  life,  we  never  had  a  distinct  understanding  of  the 
practical  doctrines  of  evangelical  Christians. 
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produced  by  the  party.  4.  The  past  history  and  present  aspect 
of  the  party.     5.  The  best  mode  of  opposing  its  advocates. 

1.  The  common  doctrines  of  High  Churchmen  and  Ritualists 
in  distinction  from  the  evangelical  doctrine.  High  Churchmen 
and  Ritualists  agree  with  evangelical  Christians  in  believing  that 
when  men  become  Christians  they  receive  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence of  God's  Spirit,  called  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth. 
High  Churchmen '  believe  that  baptism  is  the  means  for  its  be- 
stowal ;  Low  or  evangelical  Churchmen,  that  it  is  bestowed 
through  the  truth  and  when  a  man  is  justified  by  faith.  High 
Churchmen  also  believe  that  the  validity  of  any  minister's  ordina- 
tion depends  on  his  ability  to  trace  its  authority  through  a  suc- 
cession of  bishops  up  to  Christ.  The  evangelical  doctrine  denies 
any  such  succession,  and  teaches  that  God's  call  is  what  makes  a 
true  minister. 

We  shall,  to  save  space,  merely  refer  to  those  parts  of  the 
Prayer  Book  in  which  the  two  parties  find  their  doctrines.  Any 
one  Avho  will  take  a  Prayer  Book  can,  by  turning  to  the  index  at 
the  end,  find  the  places  and  verify  our  statements. 

HIGH  CHURCH  DOCTRINE. 

Baptismal  Regeneration. 

Catechism.     Answers  2,  15,  18.     (Answers  are  not  numbered* 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  but  as  there  are  only  twenty-five  they  can 
easily  be  counted.) 

Ministration  of  Public  Baptism  of  Infayits.  Prayer  be- 
ginning,  "We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks." 

Ministration  of  Baptism  to  such  ak  are  of  riper  years. 
Prayers  beginning,  "Almighty  and  immortal  God,"  and  "Al- 
mighty and  everlasting  God." 

Apostolical  Succession. 

Form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

Ordering  of  Priests.  The  ordaining  words,  "Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  etc. 

Consecration  of  Bishops.  The  consecrating  words  "Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. 
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EVANGELICAL   DOCTRINE. 


Articles  of  Religion.     Articles  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIII.,  XIX. 

The  following  arguments  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration  with  that^  of  justification  by 
faith  alone :  ^ 

1.  All  who  exercise  saving  faith  are  justified.  All  justified 
persons  are  regenerate.  J^rgo,  All  who  exercise  saving  faith 
are  regenerate. 

2.  None  but  the  regeneijate  can  exercise  saving  faith.  None 
but  baptized  persons  are  regenerate.  JErgo,  None  but  baptized 
persons  can  exercise  saving  faith.  In  other  words,  faith  cannot 
justify  a  man  until  he  is  baptized. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  baptismal  regeneration  still 
more  than  apostolical  succession  which  strikes  at  the  root  of 
truth  vital  to  salvation. 

2.  We  shall  show  what  is  the  tendency  of  ritualistic  doctrines, 
and  that  the  evangelical  view  has  a  different  tendency.  If  the 
sacraments  are  channels  of  grace,  without  which  heaven  cannot 
be  obtained,  (and  this  is  the  only  consistent  statement  of  the 
doctrine,  more  or  less  distinctly  adhered  to  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  High  Churchism,)  the  men  who  have  in  their  hands 
the  power  of  administering  the  sacraments,  are  invested  with  an 
awful  power  and  rule.  The  dogma  of  apostolical  succession 
enhances  the  power,  by  deriving  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  in- 
dependently of  the  laity,  in  outward  succession  from  Christ. 
Thus  the  whole  system  is  skilfully  adapted  to  serve  a  love  of 
priestly  power,  authority,  and  influence. 

There  is  scarcely  any  feeling  in  the  human  heart  which  a  man 
can  have  so  strongly  with  so  little  consciousness  of  it  as  love  of 
power,  prestige,  or  importance.  It  always  developes  itself  under 
favorable  circumstances.  Evangelical  clergymen,  even  the  best 
of  them,  sometimes  give  indications  of  it  in  a  wish  to  subject 
other  persons  to  the  rule  of  their  consciences.  The  history  of 
the  Church,  whenever,  quite  contrary  to  her  divine  charter,  she 
has  been  put  in  possession  of  temporal  power,  shows  that  the 
possession  of  authority  developes  the  love  of  it  in  the  very  best 
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men,  in  whom  this  love  and  the  abuses  of  it  are  disguised  by  the 
fact  that  they  wish  to  do  good  with  it.  Men  in  power  do,  all  at 
once,  forget  that  no  good  ever  comes  from  infringing  any  man's 
just  liberty  under  the  delusive  idea  of  benefiting  him.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  this  is  true  even  of  the  most  pious  men. 
The  time  was  when  mankind,  in  their  first  admiration  of  the 
goodness  which  Christianity  (when  out  of  power)  had  developed, 
rashly  but  confidingly  thought  that  it  would  be  a  happy  idea  to 
intrust  government  to  the  good,  and  so  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  So  fearfully  was  the  trust  misused,  that  men  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  their  horror  of  priestly  rule,  and  still  think 
priests,  if  not  Christians,  of  all  men  most  ready  to  abuse  power. 
While  it  was  undoubtedly  proved  that  good  men  and  ministers 
have  a  tendency  to  love  authority,  and  do  abuse  it,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  they  are  proved  to  love  it  better,  or  are  more 
ready  to  abuse  it  than  other  men.  The  mistake  originated  in 
supposing  that  church  members  were  necessarily  good  men. 
Men  become  church  members  by  a  not  obviously  false  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  a  thing  voluntarily  made,  and  of  course 
open  to  be  made  by  any  bad  man  who  loves  power.  As  soon  as  tem- 
poral rule  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  to  enter  which 
was  a  voluntary  matter,  bad  men  rushed,  in  like  a  torrent,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  evil  was  done  by  them  in  the  name  of  the 
good.  It  is  not  proved  that  good  ministers  abuse  power  more 
than  others ;  but  it  certainly  is  clearly,  irrefragably,  shown  that 
it  is  a  bad  thing  for  them,  as  a  class,  to  be  intrusted  with  any 
rule  or  influence  which  would  render  the  laity  absolutely  depend- 
'Cnt  on  them  for  any  right. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  smile  at  any 
imputation  of  a  wish'to  claim  priestly  power  in  this  day  when 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  priesthood  is,  in  all  countries,  so 
evidently  tottering  to  its  fall.  This  tendency  of  Ritualism, 
they  will  say,  can  amount  to  nothing.  It  will  make  no  minister 
claim  priestly  authority  for  its  own  sake,  since  he  can  have  no 
possible  means  of  enforcing  it.  But  that  this  is  a  mistake,  the 
smallest  observation  will  convince  any  one.  A  large  part  of  the 
world  is  still  ruled  by  a  priesthood,   by  means  of  superstition. 
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Superstition  is  a  belief  of  things  so  contrary  to  fact  or  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses,  that  they  cannot  be  believed  without  some 
excitement  of  the  imagination.  To  believe  that  any  spiritual 
change  is  necessarily  produced  by  baptisni  is  thus  contrary  to 
fact.  To  believe  that  ordination  in  the  line  of  the  Popish,  Epis- 
copal, or  any  other  succession,  gives  a  minister  any  power  to 
administer  the  Spirit  through  the  sacraments,  is  contrary  to  fact, 
since  no  such  spiritual  change  is  produced  by  those  agencies. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  rule  of  the  priesthood  by  means  of 
superstition  can  amount  to  nothing,  since,  without  temporal  force, 
it  can  impose  upon  its  subjects  no  serious  inconvenience.  In  the 
Church  of  England  laymen  control  the  Church,  and  in  this  coun- 
try there  is,  even  amongst  Episcopalians,  lay  representation  ade- 
quate for  protection.  We  admit  that  this  is  true  nearly  every 
where  except  in  the  Pope's  dominions.  But  while  superstition 
does  not  any  where  force  man's  will,  it  induces  him  to  enslave 
hinaself.  Thus,  there  certainly  may  be  freedom  for  the  lower 
part  of  man's  nature,  and  yet  slavery  for  the  higher.  Now,  we 
are  far  from  saying  that  those  who  thus  seek  to  enslave  the  higher 
parts  of  man's  nature  do  not  profess,  (and  that  very  often  with- 
out conscious  insincerity,  for  love  of  rule  rarely  reveals  itself  to 
the  man  who  feels  it,)  that  they  intend  the  higher  p^arts  shall  rule 
the  lower.  They  neither  tolerate  nor  encourage  known  departure 
from  a  standard  of  morality  not  so  high  as  to  include  real  god- 
liness, but  high  enough  to  avoid  any  tell-tale  appearance  of  in- 
consistency in  the  eyes  of  ungodly  people.  Scandal  may  be 
avoided  which  would  shock  themselves  as  well  as  the  world,  by 
casting  oft"  (by  excommunication)  all  those  unprofitable  subjects 
of  their  rule  who  cannot,  within  the  bounds  of  conventional  de- 
cency, control  their  lower  natures  ;  but  as  for  making  the  higher 
parts  of  man's  nature,  (those  higher  parts  themselves  being  en- 
slaved,) control  the  lower  up  to  any  elevated  standard  of  morality, 
much  less  to  the  high  standard  of  godliness,  it  is  simply  impossi- 
ble. And  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  slavery  is  the  standard 
low. 

We  are  at  present  concerned  merely  with  the  tendency  of  these 
doctrines.     We  have  enlarged  a  little  on   this  matter,  to  show 
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that  this  tendency  is  not  one  which  we  may  in  this  day  regard 
with  mere  speculative  interest  and  curiosity,  but  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  greatest  practical  evils. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  the  Church  and  ordina- 
tion upon  which  evangelical  Christian^  act,  has  no  such  tendency. 
The  Church  is  the  Church,  not  on  account  of  a  genealogical  con- 
nexion with  vChrist,  but  because  it  possesses  the  Spirit,  and  is  the 
agent  for  the  direct  administration  of  the  Spirit.  Ordination  is  the 
symbol  by  which  the  Church  confers  on  men  authority  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments.  The  minister  is  thus,  indirectly 
through  the  Church,  the  agent  of  Christ ;  but  since  the  minister 
is  himself  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  *  which  confers  the 
agency,  he  is  also  directly  the  agent  of  Christ.  But  the  Church 
designs  only  to  confer  this  agency  on  those  who  are  called  to 
preach  by  the  inv^ard  workings  of  the  Spirit  and  providential 
circumstances.  As  the  agents  of  the  Church  make  inquiry  into 
the  evidence  which  the  candidate  adduces  to  prove  this  call,  (in 
order  to  make  as  sure  as  they  can  that  the  ministry  is  not  conferred 
on  any  man  not  called  of  God,)  ordination  is  also  indirectly  an 
endorsement  of  the  preacher's  claim  that  he  is  called.    The  ordain- 

J. 

ing  ministers  are,  in  ordaining,  indirectly  the  agents  of  Christ, 
because  they  are  the  agents  of  the  Church  which  has  the  Spirit^ 
and  they  are  directly  Christ's  agents,  if  they  have  the  Spirit, 
because  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Church.  Where,  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  own,  a  man  called  of  God  to  preach  cannot 
obtain  this  indirect  concurrence  with  his  own  direct  right  to  act 
as  Christ's  agent,  he  is  entitled  to  «act  without  ordination  in  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments.  Thus  a  layman,  shipwrecked  and 
cast  among  heathen,  might  feel  called  by  the  Spirit  and  provi- 
dential circumstances  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  he  need  not  hesi- 

*  Presbyterians  generally  would  not  reject  this  whole  statement,  although 
they  would  as  generally  prefer  a  higher  view  of  the  ministry  than  is  here 
given.  Ministers  and  ruling  elders  are  agents  directly  of  Christ,  not  only 
as  being  themselves  "  integral  parts "  of  the  Church,  but  also  as  being 
"office-bearers"  therein,  appointed  and  empowered  directly  by  himself. 
This  is  not,  however,  to  make  them  independent  of  the  Church.  For  while 
Christ  makes  the  office,  with  all  its  powers,  the  Church  fills  the  office,  and 
so  in  one  sense  makes  the  officer. — Eds.  S.  P.  .R. 
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tate  to  ^' start''  a  Church  and  administer  the  sacraments  for  want 
of  the  '•''succession,''  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian;  nor,  if  com- 
munication were  ever  opened  with  Christian  countries,  could 
evangelical  churches  consistently  refuse  to  hold  intercommunion 
with  this  Church.  And  also,  the  layman  aforesaid,  thus  called 
to  preach,  and  without  fault  of  his  unable  to  obtain  any  concur- 
rence of  others  in  his  assuming  the  responsibility,  could  ordain 
ministers  who  gave  evidence  of  a  call.  The  ministry  are  not  de- 
pendent on  laymen  where,  without  fault  of  their  own,  they  can- 
not obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  laity  authorising  them  to  per- 
form the  acts  of  ministers.  If  they  are  truly  called  of  God  to 
preach,  they  will  of  course  be  able  to  convert  sinners  as  God's 
instruments.  Thus  they  are  dependent  only  an  God  to  bless  their 
preaching. 

Nor  would  the  laity  be  at  all  dependent  on  the  present  order 
of  ministers,  if  without  fault  of  the  laity,  the  present  order  would 
not  administer  the  sacraments.  A  body  of  laymen  (in  other  words 
the  Church)  under  such  circumstances  could  ordain  a  new  set, — 
if  only  she  could  find  men  called  of  God  who  would  be  willing 
to  be  her  agents.  Of  course,  she  is  dependent  on  God  to  call 
men. 

The  Church  always  takes  away  the  office  of  the  ministry  from 
men  who  prove  immoral,  but  this  does  not  vitiate  the  sacraments 
previously  administered  by  them,  since  these  men  were  the  agents 
of  the  Church  in  administering  the  sacraments. 

But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  require  those  who  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  to  be  ordained  by  ordained  men,  etc.,  be- 
cause under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  a  man  cannot  give  this 
evidence  that  the  Church  sanctions  him  in  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  sacraments,  it  is  his  own  fault;  and  so 
where  he  does  not  actually  give  this  evidence,  we  take  it  for 
granted  it  is  because  he  is  not  really  called  of  God. 

A  ministry  called  of  God  is  certainly  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  visible  Church,  since  we  are  not  sanctioned  by  Scripture  in 
bestowing  the  ministry  of  the  sacraments  on  any  but  those  to 
whom  God  has  granted  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Besides  which, 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  association  of  Christians  in  a  Church, 
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is  to  unite  in  the  spread  of  the  converting  power  of  the  gospel ; 
and  this  can  only  he  done  by  God  calling  men  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. A  visible  Church  could,  however,  be, — yes,  actually  "6^- 
^ww,"  (let  all  superstitious  people  cross  themselves,  and  say 
"■anathema  maranatha,'')  without  any  ^e«<?«Zo^zca?  and  visible 
connexion  with  Christ  through  a  succession  of  men. 

Thus  ordination  is  a  symbol  which  appeals  to  human  reason, 
and  not  to  superstition.  '^To  say  that  it  is  a  mark  of  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  clergy  (9n?2/,  to  a  minister's  belief  that  he  is  called  to 
preach,  is  to  give  it  a  less  high  claim  over  human  reason  than  if 
we  regard  it  as  also  a  mark  of  the  endorsement  of  the  laity  ;  since 
the  ministry  cannot  claim  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  wisdom, 
religion,  or  information  in  the  Church.  Audit  would  not  be  true 
in  fact.  The  laity  are  an  actual  power  in  the  Church,  as  they 
could  very  easily  show  if  they  chose  to  leave  it,  or  try  the  Com- 
mons' remedy  of  "stopping  the  supplies."  And  they  have  very 
generally  a  positive  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Church. 

The  value  of  ordination  can  be  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  common 
law,  that  corporations  can  only  sign  papers  through  their  seals, 
and  the  Great  Seal  is  used  on  state  papers.  To  have  or  use 
more  than  one  Great  Seal  on  ordinary  occasions,  would  cause 
confusion.  Yet,  when  King  James  II.  threw  the  Great  Seal  into 
the  Thames,  fleeing  from  England  in  1688  ;  and  when  the  Great 
Seal  was  stolen  a  hundred  years  after  to  prevent  Mr.  Pitt  from 
dissolving  Parliament,  a  new  one  was  made.  But  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  same  Great  Seal  descends  from  chancellor  to 
chancellor,  and  no  state  paper  not  sealed  with  it  is  valid.  Still, 
it  is  only  the  instrument  of  the  people  in  England,  who  can  have 
a  new  one  made  whenever  circumstances  require  it. 

As  there  is  nothing  to  build  up  priestly  rule  in  the  evangelical 
view  of  church  ordinances,  so  there  is  no  superstition  in  their 
view  of  regeneration.  Superstition  is,  as  remarked  above,  a  be- 
lief in  things  so  contrary  to  fact  that  some  excitement  of  the 
imagination  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  cause  a  belief  in  them. 
,  Scepticism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  refusal  to  believe  in  facts.  It 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  respect  for  facts  which,  humanly  speaking, 
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preserves  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  in  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween scepticism  and  superstition.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
sceptics  by  the  superstitious  of  other  countries ;  as  superstitious 
by  the  sceptics.  But  to  show  that  there  is  no  superstition  in  the 
evangelical  view  of  regeneration  :  evangelical  Christians  call  on 
no  man  to  believe  without  evidence  that  men  are  regenerate,  and 
the  degree  of  belief  is  expected  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  evidence.  No  one  is  expected  to  believe  it  w^ithout 
some  part  of  the  following  evidence ;  and  the  highest  degree  of 
belief  is  produced  by  the  evidence  of  all  the  following  facts,  to 
wit :  The  person  claimed  to  be  regenerate  professes  to  believe 
that  God  is  a  just  God,  whose  holiness  will  not  permit  him  to 
overlook  the  smallest  transgression,  and  he  professes  to  believe 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  love  God  with  his  v^hole  heart  and  soul  and 
strength ;  he  professes  to  see  that  he  is  by  nature  utterly  unable 
to  fulfil  this  duty  in  any  degree,  and  is  therefore  justly  exposed 
to  God's  wrath ;  he  professes  to  believe  in  Christ's  atonement 
and  to  accept  it ;  he  gives  evidence  by  his  walk  and  conversation 
that  he  is  in  general  enabled  by  divine  grace  to  subdue  his  ^Yill 
into  conformity  to  God's  will,  being  able  to  obtain  general  mas- 
tery even  over  besetting  sins  of  heart  and  life. 

If  it  be  said  that  evangelical  Christians  do  not  require  this  of 
persons  whom  they  admit  to  baptism,  we  reply  that  it  is  some- 
times said  that  faith  in  Christ  is  required  of  all  who  desire  bap- 
tism, but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  requisite  is  tinot  obviously  false 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  No  one  who  observes  the -practice 
of  our  evangelical  churches  can  fail  to  see  that  they  act  on  the 
above  theories.  These  theories  neither  minister  to  priestly  rule, 
nor  are  founded  on  superstition. 

3.  We  have  thus  far  discussed  the  doctrines  and  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  doctrines  of  High  Churchmen.  We  now  come  to 
speak  of  their  success  in  gaining  converts  to  their  claim  of 
priestly  authority.  Mere  claims,  unless  somebody  heeds  them, 
amount  to  nothing,  no  matter  how  extravagant,  how  well  or  ill 
founded  they  are.  The  claims  of  the  exiled  Bourbons,  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  of  the  woman  in  the  insane  asylum  who  fancied 
herself  Queen  Victoria,  perhaps  gave  some  pleasure  to  the  claim- 
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ants,  but  are  not  worth  much  consideration  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  question  therefore  is,  How  have  the  vast  mass  of 
the  laity  and  the  world  viewed  these  things?  The  clergy  exist 
for  the  laity.  In  fact,  in  their  most  palmy  days  of  rule,  they 
did  not  advance  any  claim  to  power  or  prestige  for  its  own  sake. 
It  was  all  for  the  good  of  the  laity. 

Our  first  statement  regarding  the  effect  on  laymen  of  the  claims 
asserted  in  "apostolical  succession,"  (and  we  have  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  judging,)  is,  that  they  have  had  so  little  in- 
fluence in  creating  respect,  that  "  apostolical  succession  "  is  really 
harcly  worth  fighting.  Now  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  say 
that  no  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  system  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  A  great  effect  has  been  produced ;  great  accessions  have 
been  gained  to  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  but  this  effect  has  not  come 
from  the  claims  to  apostolical  succession,  which  was  of  course 
that  which  the  claimants  intended.  It  will  be  the  business  of 
this  third  division  of  our  subject  to  discriminate  the  effect  actu- 
ally produced,  from  that  intended. 

Several  causes  have  rather  misled  observers  as  to  the  real  ef- 
fect. The  main  one  is,  that  the  whole  discussion  of  this  matter 
has  rested  with  the  clergy  who  make  the  claims,  while  the  class 
intended  to  be  affected  have  been  comparatively  silent.  The  very 
violence  and  arrogance  with  which  the  claims  are  sometimes  made, 
have  undoubtedly  often  been  roused  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
are  producing  a  different  effect  from  the  one  intended.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  active  opposition  which  they  have  encountered 
has  come  from  evangelical  clergymen.  Now  without  meaning  to 
say  a  single  word  derogatory  to  our  noble  and  self-denying  evan- 
gelical clergymen,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  Episcopal,  or 
Presbyterian,  or  any  other  Church,  they  are  onen,  and  look  at 
things  from  their  owii  stand-point,  with  some  unavoidable  bias  as 
to  the  way  in^'which  it  affects  them  or  their  order.  Thus,  the 
clergy  of  the  evangelical  school  in  the  Episcopal  Church  are  dis- 
posed to  be  silent  about  apostolical  succession,  while  Presbyterian 
clergymen,  replying  to  sermons  in  which  the  necessity  of  a  suc- 
cession is  assumed  and  the  whole  argument  goes  to  prove  merely 
that  it  descends  through  "bishops,"   will  oftentimes  practically 
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(though  unintentionally)  grant  the  assumption  by  trying  to  prove 
merely  the  validity  of  ministerial  orders  not  descending  through 
"bishops." 

Another  thing  which  has  influenced  both  clergy  and  laity  in  mis- 
taking the  effect  produced,  is  that  sectarian  spirit  which  is  disposed 
--to  value  or  depreciate  causes  which  lead  to  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  membership  in  its  own  Church.  Now  this  preaching 
of  apostolical  succession  has  not  the  direct  eff*ect  intended  of  pro- 
djicing  respect  for  its  claims,  but  the  system  connected  with  it 
has  had  an  indirect  effect  to  enlarge  the  Episcopal  Church.  In 
order  to  make  the  real  result  understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  something  of  the  character  of  the  hearers  o^  the  gospel,  the 
laity  and  the  world. 

The  natural  man  is  not  altogether  indiff*erent  to  the  claims  of 
religion  or  its  ministers.  Try  as  he  will,  he  can  not  altogether 
quiet  his  conscience  without  their  aid,  and  he  wishes  just  enough 
connexion  with  them  to  ease  its  pangs.  To  any  excitement  of 
his  conscience,  he  is,  however,  very  averse,  and  to  a  religion 
which  would  probe  it  to  the  very  bottom  in  order  to  administer 
an  eff"ectual  remedy,  he  is  bitterly  hostile.  To  the  natural  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  doctrines  of  true  religion,  a  mixture 
of  superstition  and  morality  is  the  most  eff'ectual  balm  he  knows. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  in  general  is  both  averse  to  superstition  and 
knows  something  of  the  great  and  eff'ectual  remedy.  He  wishes 
just  enough  of  the  truth  to  ease  his  conscience ;  and  a  mixture 
of  religion  and  morality  is  what  pleases  him  best.  But  he  is 
equally  hostile  to  a  religion  which  does  not  ease  until  it  rouses 
the  conscience  with  power.  Morality,  as  far  as  it  goes,  he  likes  ; 
but  to  supplement  that,  he  accepts  belief  in  Christ ;  not,  however, 
faith  in  Christ  so  preached  as  to  arouse  the  conscience ;  to  that 
he  is  violently  inimical. 

Now  the  doctrines  of  High  Churchmen  are  partly  repugnant, 
partly  agreeable  to  fallen  man.  The  doctrines  to  which  he 
is  averse,  are  apostolical  succession  or  the  supremacy  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  'positive  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration ; 
that  which  he  likes  is  the  negative  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration.    But  let  us  here  distinguish  between  the  positive  and  the 
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negative  view  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  positive  view  is 
that  the  regenerating  Spirit  is  given  in  baptism.  The  negative. 
is  that  the  regenerating  Spirit  is  not  elsewhere  given.  If  this 
be  so,  then  all  probing  of  the  conscience  to  produce  con- 
viction for  sin  becomes  unnecessary.  Thus  the  heart  of  the 
natural  man  is  at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  preaching 
of  Puseyites.  But  the  positive  dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration 
is  not  very  generally  preached  except  among  a  very  superstitious 
class.  In  fact,  all  but  those  who  are  advanced  in  superstition 
really  try  to  think  it  consistent  with  justification  by  faith,  though 
by  the  real  inconsistency  of  the  two,  their  preaching  of  justifi- 
cation is  toned  down  ;  and  besides,  (probably  often  without  be- 
ing aware  that  they  are  not  making  a  full  straightforward 
exposition  of  their  principles,)  the  advocates  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration find  that  the  preaching  of  it  without  the  preaching  of 
faith  with  it  does  not  conciliate  Anglo-Saxon  hearers,  (who  will 
not  do  without  some  of  the  sovereign  balm  to  ease  their  con- 
sciences,) while  attacks  on  those  who  hold  the  contrary  view,  in 
the  form  of  stigmas  on  '-'■sudden  conversions^"  and  reflections  on 
the  excesses  (often  real)  of  revivals,  are  exceedingly  popular,  as 
well  as  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  make  them. 
From  all  this  it  comes  to  pass  that  Puseyite  preaching  and  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  of  regeneration  are  usually  of  a  negative 
character. 

The  only  disagreeable  thing,  then,  which  is  really  prominent, 
is  the  claim  of  priestly  rule.  But  the  laity  reflect  that  there  is 
no  means  of  enforcing  this  rule  over  those  who  do  not  choose  to 
submit  to  it,  and  therefore  it  can  never  amount  to  anything  but 
talk,  and  mere  talk  hurts  nobody;  and  thus  the  balance  is  struck 
in  favor  of  the  attraction  of  High  Church  views.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  great  numbers  of  people  under  such 
ministrations  crowd  into  the  Episcopal  Church,  not  believ- 
ing in  apostolical  succession  or  baptismal  regeneration,  (so  far  as 
the  positive  view  is  concerned,)  but  who  are  yet  contented,  un- 
converted people.  The  writer  personally  knows  many  such  indi- 
viduals, whom  we  have  often  heard  declare  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  apostolical  succession  at  all.  We  know  others  of  the 
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class,  who,  we  are  satisfied,  could  not  tell  what  baptismal  regenera- 
tion is,  though  they  could  say  very  glibly  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  these  ''^ sudden  conversions^'"  these  ^'excitements^''  but 
in  '^ gradual  cJiange  of  heart.''  On  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  many  such  men  and  women,  we  must  say  that  though  moral 
and  often  lovely  characters,  they  give  no  evidence  of  godUness 
or  real  love  to  Christ.  We  know  many  of  this  class,  who,  if  some 
zealous  person  preaches  on  apostolical  succession,  take  great  pains 
to  express  disagreement  and  disapprobation  of  such  utterances. 

We  do  not  mean  that  such  people  are  always  entirely  free 
from  superstition.  They  sometimes  have  a  little  combined  with 
the  other  feelings. 

Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  High  Churchmen  encourage  or 
tolerate  any  known  immorality.  They  do  try  to  rouse  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  would  be  a  scandal  to  them  by  living  in  any 
outward  immorality.  But  from  a  long  experience  of  their  preach- 
ing, we  must  say  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  arouse  the  conscience 
,  to  the  bottom  or  produce  a  deep  and  thorough  conviction  for  sin. 
Now,  Presbyterian  ministers  preach  sermons  sometimes  in  which 
there  is  no  effort  to  produce  conviction,  and  therefore  hearers 
may  listen  to  the  preaching  of  High  Churchmen  and  not  observe 
the  mere  negative  dijBference. 

Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  their  preaching  may  not  some- 
times in  an  indirect  way  produce  conviction.  Where  faith  is 
preached  at  all,  it  probably  does  produce  this  eiFect ;  but  this  is 
not  the  direct  tendency  of  their  preaching,  nor  is  it  often  the  re- 
sult. V 

Perhaps  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  sermons  would 
be  more  evident,  did  Presbyterians  more  generally  preach  with 
the  intention  of  producing  conviction.  But  they  have  to  some 
extent  imbibed  the  idea  that  the  same  style  of  preaching  does  not 
suit  sinners  and  Christians.  Now,  even  truly  converted  men,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  influenced  by  the  Spirit,  are,  like 
sinners,  more  or  less  averse  to  any  probing  of  their  consciences — 
glad  enough  to  have  those  monitors  quieted^  but  very  unwilling 
to  have  fchem  excited.  And  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  is  afresh  at 
work,  their  consciences  go  directly  to  sleep  again.     And  both  lay 
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Christians  and  ministers  seem  practically  under  the  delusion  that 
when  a  man's  conscience  is  once  probed,  he  is  entitled  to  nothing 
but  a  perpetual  stream  of  balm.  Now,  Christians  and  all  others 
are  entitled  to  balm,  but  not  a  single  fresh  drop  of  it  except  as 
relief  to  a  fresh  wound.  Ministers  often  practically  preach  the 
gospel  to  sinners,  and  morality  to  Christians,  only  seasoning  it 
with  just  enough  gospel  to  quiet  any  fresh  or  old  pang  of  con- 
science. The  way  to  aifect  men's  morals  is  not  hy  preaching  on 
mints  of  morality^  hut  hy  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  When 
ministers  do  try  to  probe  men's  consciences  thoroughly  to  the 
bottom,  they  preach  in  a  way  which  gives  the  impression,  nay, 
often  plainly  shows  ihej  do  not  think  it  applicable  to  Christians; 
and  as  the  old  Adam  in  the  renewed  man  is  ready  to  be  encour- 
aged in  such  an  idea.  Christian  hearers  are  often  mainly  con- 
cerned that  sinners  may  feel  it.  It  is  often  said  that  life  to  the 
Christian  is  a  battle ;  but  we  act  as  if  it  were  a  war,  with  occas- 
ional battles  and  occasional  retirings  into  winter  quarters.  But 
when  we  retire  into  winter  quarters,  Satan  does  not ;  he  is  busy 
all  the  time.  Unless  active  efforts  are  all  the  time  made  to  rouse 
the  consciences  of  not  merely  sinners,  but  Christians,  they  re- 
lapse and  consider  that  the  work  is  complete,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  henceforth  but  to  leave  the  active  interests  of  re- 
ligion to  the  clergy,  whom  they  will  cheerfully  pay  and  sustain, — 
if  only  ministers  will  preach  Christ  just  enough  to  quiet  the  un- 
easiness caused  by  those  sins  of  which  a  not  stimulated  conscience 
is  aware.  * 

4.  We  come  now  to  the  pas't  history  and  present  aspect  of  the 
party.  Here  the  limited  space  allowed  to  us  in  this  review  forces 
us  to  extreme  brevity.  Rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  there 
originated  at  Oxford  a  revival  of  High  Church  doctrine,  which 
was  called  Puseyism  or  Tractarianism.  Any  gross  excitement 
jof  the  imagination  through  the  senses  was  utterly  repugnant  to 


*  It  is  this  leaving  the  interests  of  religion  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  (intended  to  be  the  conservative  element  of  the  Church,  but  there- 
fore inevitably,  unless  balanced  by  the  laity,  seeing  things  from  a  contract- 
ed stand-point, )  that  gives  such  a  narrow,  sectarian  air  to  all  the  religious 
^nd  even  educational  enterprises  of  our  churches. 
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the  public  sentiment  of  that  day,  and  probably  also  in  a.  great 
measure  to  some  of  the  active  agents  of  this  movement.  Those 
who  have  been  trained  by  sound  preaching  of  justification  by  faith 
have  their  consciences  too  much  aroused  for  the  opiates  of  su- 
perstition to  relieve  them.  To  the  influence  of  such  preaching 
in  comparative  purity,  the  public  of  that  day  had  previously,  in 
a  great  measure,  been  subjected.  Besides  which,  general  en- 
lightenment indisposes  a  man  to  superstition,  though  this  is  an 
insufficient  protection  without  the  preaching  of  religious  truth, 
as  the  present  Ritualism  and  Romanism  demonstrate. 

But  there  was  open  to  the  originators  of  Puseyism  a  less  gross 
excitement  of  imagination,  sufficient  to  incline  to  a  belief  in  su- 
perstitious claims  that  class  of  sp;efople  whom  love  of  rule  inter- 
ests in  maintaining  them,  and  to  enable  them  also  to  arouse  to 
their  support  another  class  of  clergymen  in  whom  any  love  of 
rule  in  a  gross,  repulsive  form  does  not  exist,  but  whose  secta- 
rian love  of  their  Church  disposes  them  to  admit  any  arrogant 
claims  which  exalt  that  Church.  The  imputation  to  the  active 
spirits  of  the  party,  in  various  degrees  and  mingled  with  other 
motives,  of  a  decided  share  of  the  grosser  impulses  of  our  nature, 
will  hardly  be  thought  uncharitable  by  those  who  have  met  a 
class  of  Puseyites  who  seem  to  enjoy  making  these  pretensions 
for  the  very  sake  of  their  arrogance;  and  who,  when  not  directly 
calling  on  those  who  differ  with  them  to  admit  these  claims,  em- 
ploy themselves  in  so  interweaving  them  into  the  language  of 
their  social  intercourse,  that  peaceable  and  well-bred  people  may 
be  forced  into  a  seeming  recognition  of  them.  Our  words  will 
doubtless  recall  to  most  readers  the  recollection  of  some  acquain- 
tances who  seem  to  be  under  a  monomania  which  lets  them  think 
and  talk  of  nothing  else  but  these  pretensions ;  and  when 
good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good  breeding,  combine  to  silence 
open  talk,  seem  to  be  only  withheld  from  bursting  by  the  relief 
of  being  able  to  insinuate. 

That  such  people  exist  also  among  the  laity,  only  proves  that 
there  is  a  class  of  laymen  in  whom  these  claims  minister  to  some 
sort  of  personal  arrogance, — generally  to  an  aristocratic  exclu- 
siveness  which  they  affect.     Between  the  monomania  of  self-exal- 
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tation  in  their  favorite  channel,  and  the  inconsequential  nature 
of  their  reasoning  powers,  (for  such  laymen  are  generally  per- 
sons of  inferior  intellect,)  they  are  unable  to  see  that  these 
priestly  claims  m^y  tend  indirectly  to  exalt,  hut  certainly  do  tend 
directly  to  enslave  laymen, — or  perhaps  they  have  not  the  man- 
liness to  feel  the  depression.     In  fact,  they  are  generally  women. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  ho/Ve  heard  the  elevation  of  tone  and 
language  with  which  some  High  Churchmen  love  to  descant  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  "Church,"  and  "the  venerable  succession 
of  bishops  reaching  back  through  past  ages,"  have  had  evidence 
that  the  imaginative  aspect  of  these  things  is  exhibited  to  gain 
adherents  to  claims  founded  on  them. 

The  class  of  clergymen  who  were  the  original  movers  of  Pusey- 
ism,  desired  only  such  a  connexion  with  Rome  as  would  give  her 
sanction  to  their  claims  of  rule  through  apostolical  succession. 
They  felt  that  her  scorn  of  their  claims  was  rather  a  hard  argu- 
ment against  them.  To  submission  to  Rome,  their  English  ten- 
dencies were  averse,  and  they  desired  equal  alliance.  But  the 
Pope  also  had  his  wrongs  to  remember,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
advance  a  step  towards  alliance  and  union  on  the  basis  of  Eng- 
hsh  independence. 

The  limited  use  made  of  imagination  failed  to  rouse  the  laity 
to  a  degree  favorable  to  the  recognition  of  these  pretensions. 
Thus  failing,  some  of  the  chief  movers  went  to  Rome ;  but  they 
also  failed  to  carry  with  them  any  large  number  of  clergymen, 
because  in  rousing  those  ministers  who  did  not  feel  the  strong 
love  of  rule  which  actuated  themselves,  they  had  heightened  the 
sectarian  love  of  the  Church  of  England  by  dwelling  on  the 
poetical  and  historical  associations,  (chiefly  Protestant,)  by  which 
that  Church  commends  itself  to  the  imagination,  until  the 
warmed  feelings  were  prepared  to  be  pleased  with  the  imagina- 
tive aspect  of  an  antiquity  of  origin  which  would  still  further  ex- 
alt the  Church  of  their  love.  *  But  imagination  was  thus  array- 
ed AGAINST  Rome. 

*  All  these  agencies  are  found  in  Keble's  Christian  Year.  Keble  was 
originally  impelled  by  a  friend  of  vastly  superior  intellect,  J.  H.  Newman, 
whom  we  have  seen  an  English  paper  recently  call  the  ablest  Roman  Cath- 
olic now  living. 
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The  latter  class  of  High  Church  clergymen  whom  this  conflict- 
ing feeling  kept  in  the  Church  of  England,  strove  to  reconcile 
their  new  views  with  justification  by  faith,  and  were  disposed  to 
make  only  apostolical  succession  prominent.  But  their  practi- 
cal preaching  of  justification  was  in  various  degrees  modified 
and  in  the  large  number  of  cases  ceased  or  became  purely  formal. 
For  over  thirty  years  the  Church  of  England  has  been  subjected 
to  preaching  in  which  this  vital  truth  is  absent  or  lifeless. 
And  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  connexion  with  State  has  brought 
into  the  Church  a  number  of  unsanctified  clergymen  who  strive 
to  promote  the  cause  of  priestly  rule  by  the  use  of  gross  appeals 
to  imagination  through  the  senses  ;  into  a  preparation  for  which 
a  class  of  people  have  now  been  educated.  They  no  longer  ap- 
peal to  imagination  by  any  of  the  poetical  or  historical  associa- 
tions with  the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England.  Union 
with  Home  is  their  object.  But  they  are  still  averse  to  submis- 
sion, and  prefer  alliance.  By  the  time  they  are  convinced  an 
alliance  between  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England  is  impossible, 
it  now  seems  probable  that  the  most  repulsive  part  of  submission 
to  English  patriots,  (viz.,  subjection  to  a  foreign  temporal  power,) 
will  by  the  fall  of  the  temporal  Roman  power  be  modified. 

Meantime  the  blossoming  of  this  bud  from  the  old  stock  of 
Puseyism  has  aroused  the  attention  of  those  people  of  worldly 
enlightenment  who  were  not  repelled  by  any  but  gross  appeals  to 
imagination  through  the  senses.  Thus  some  people  already  at- 
tracted to  Puseyism  will,  seeing  its  ultimate  goal,  recede;  those 
yet  unattracted  will  be  repelled. 

Another  cause  will  aff'ect  these  movements.  The  days  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  State  Church,  are  evidently  numbered, 
as  any  reader  of  the  English  papers  with  a  particle  of  prescience 
can  easily  foresee.  Thus  the  attraction  which  drew  unsanctified 
men  to  the  Church  of  England  is  to  cease. 

But  this  will  do  no  good  at  all  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
truth,  unless  there  is  a  general  and  powerful  revival  of  the  preach- 
ing of  justification  by  all  evangelical  clergymen  ;  otherwise,  only 
the  Broad  Church  sceptics  will  be  benefited.  What  with  the 
spread  of  Protestantism  in  Popish  countries,  and  of  Popery  in  Prot- 
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estant  countries,  there  seems  a  prospect  that  these  will  be  re- 
ligions of  classes  rather  than  of  nations.  But  unless  the  preaching 
of  the  truth  fails  to  be  revived,  there  seems  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  general  success  of  Popery.  Appeals  through  the  senses 
can  only  be  made  attractive  to  the  modern  man  when  art  aids 
imagination.  But  superstition  cannot  inspire  any  highly  imag- 
inative art  in  an  enlightened  age,  *  since  in  imaginative  minds 
of  the  highest  power,  imagination  is  subordinate  to  reason,  and 
cannot  blind  reason  to  facts  which  everybody  in  that  age  sees. 

Some  of  the  works  of  art,  which  were  produced  in  the  day 
when  superstition  inspired  it,  remain.  They  cannot  have  any 
great _gfFect  in  aiding  Ritualism,  not  being  numerous  enough,  and 
imitation  produces  but  bald,  lifeless  results.  The  art  of  music 
can  be  more  largely  employed,  but  it  is  a  modern  art,  and  has 
not  been  nor  can  be,  in  this  day,  inspired  by  superstition. 
Wherever  its  more  exciting  effects  are  attempted,  it  merely  sec- 
ularizes church  music.  Still  it  is  the  chief  attractive  agency  of 
the  Ritualists  to  the  higher  order  of  cultivated  people;  but  this 
will  only  last  till  their  opponents  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 

Whether  the  class  who  will  be  attracted  by  Popery  shall  be 
large  in  England  ;  whether  England  shall  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  continental  Romish  countries  where  women  are  super- 
stitious, men  sceptical,  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the  revival 
of  evangelical  truth.  Where  men  in  such  countries  are  pro- 
fessed members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
from  any  real  attraction  to  superstition.  It  is  because  they  do 
not  know  the  truth.  When  years  and  troubles  rouse  them  to 
serious  thought,  and  to  realise  that  scepticism  will  only  do  for 
life  and  health,  not  for  gloom  and  trouble,  they  seem  to  be  led 
by  women  to  superstition  simply  because  they  know  nothing  bet- 

*  Mr.  Euskin  says  in  his  "Stones  of  Venice,  "  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
cannot  claim  the  credit  of  the  glorious  works  of  architecture  produced  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  because,  as  he  says,  such  have  not  been  produced 
since  Protestants  left  her.  It  is  certain  that  tlie  truth  which  inspired  Prot- 
estantism caused^  the  downfall  of  Romish  control  over  art,  because  they 
were  undoubtedly  affected  by  it.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  principles  of 
Protestantism  (though  not  antagonistic  to  art)  are  favorable  to  any  such 
use  of  it.     Of  this  we  shall  speak  further  on. 
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ter.  This  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things.  Men  should  be 
brought  to  a  reasonable  religion,  and  lead  women  to  it. 

Gqd  grant  that  the  truth  may  be  so  revived  and  preacFed  in 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  as  to  lead  to  its  spread  on  the  continent. 
There  are  indications  of  a  revival  of  it  in  England.  The  writer 
and  tl^e  readers  of  this  Review  may  never  live  to  see  the  bright 
noon-day,  but  it  is  a  consolation  to  see  faint  streaks  of  dawn  on 
the  mountain  tops. 

5.  Oar  fifth  point  is  the  best  mode  of  evangelical  opposition 
to  Puseyism  jtnd  Ritualism.  And  here,  first,  let  us  say  a  few 
words  about  controversy.  That  controversy  has  served  and  may 
again  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  even  where  the  angry  passions  of 
those  who  carried  it  on,  were  most  bitterly  roused,  must  be  granted. 
But  it  is  like  war  and  individual  fighting — a  remedy  which  even 
when  it  does  more  good  than  harm,  always  does  great  harm,  and 
therefore  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  extremities.  We  must  be 
sure  that  the  false  doctrines  are  really  affecting  the  salvation  of 
men,  and  sure  that  the  success  of  the  truth  we  advocate  will  pre- 
vent this.  And  a  man  must  be  pretty  sure  his  love  of  truth  is 
strongest,  even  when  passion  is  roused,  or  he  had  better  not  en- 
gage in  controversy.  A  man  may  not  be  disposed  to  get  angry, 
but  in  exact  proportion  as  lie  makes  some  truth  appear  which 
some  opponent  is  interested  not  to  see,  the  probability  in- 
creases that  his  opponent  grows  both  angry  and  insulting;  and 
no  man  can  safely  reckon  on  keeping  his  temper  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Now  we  think  it  wise  to  avoid  controversies  about  apostolical 
succession,  simply  because  this  is  not  the  doctrine  that  is  really 
affecting  the  salvation  of  men.  He  would  greatly  mistake  the 
purport  of  this  article  who  imagined  we  have  spoken  of  priestly 
rule  because  we  think  evangelical  clergymen  ought  to  warn  the 
laity  against  it.  Anglo-Saxons  are  very  averse  to  the  grosser 
forms  of  priestly  rule.  It  runs  in  their  blood,  and  has  made 
their  history  what  it  is.  They  need  no  warning  against  its  rule 
over  the  lower  parts  of  their  nature,  but  they  only  object  to  its 
rule  over  the  higher  when  their  consciences  are  so  aroused  that 
the  opiates  of  superstition   fail  to  lull  them.     Just  in  proportion 
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as  their  consciences  are  awake,  thfere  is  no  need  to  warn  them  ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  not,  there  is  no  use  in  doing  it. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  claim  of  priestly  authority,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  our  subject,  and  necessary  to  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  it.  As  for  the  small  class  of  the  laity  who  actu- 
ally believe  the  succession  dogma,  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  imaginations  not  controlled  by  reason.  Of  co^urse  it  is  a  waste 
of  words  to  reason  with  them.  If  there  are  any  whose  imagina- 
tions are  not  wholly  so  affected,  they  are  probably  best  met 
through  print.  People  in  whom  imagination  controls  or  silences 
reason,  are  like  children  when  they  are  affected  by  superstitious 
fears.  It  is  perfectly  useless  directly  to  reason  with  them ;  but 
get  them  interested  in  something  else,  and  their  imaginations  be- 
come quieted.  Thus  this  class  of  people,  if  affected  at  all,  can 
only  be  so  indirectly,  and  we  will  presently  indicate  the  style  of 
preaching  which  is  best  for  them  and  others. 

While  it  is  not  wise  directly  to  attack  the  doctrine  as  held  by 
Episcopalians,  it  is  right  and  wise  to  state  the  true  view  of  the 
Church  and  ordination.  But  this  should  be  done  positively,  not 
negatively,  and  without  the  smallest  allusion  to  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  anybody  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  If  this  causes  a 
controversy  to  be  forced  on  the  man  who  does  it,  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage, and  will  keep  it  by  confining  himself  as  far  as  possible 
to  self-defence. 

But  apostolical  succession,  by  itself,  would  be  a  comparatively 
innocuous  doctrine,  if  believed.  The  harm  which  Ritualism  and 
Puseyism  do,  is  to  that  vast  mass  of  people  whom  it  attracts, 
who  do  not  practically  believe  in  regeneration  at  all.  An  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  scriptural  view  of  the  new  birth  will  hardly 
command  any  attention  until  the  conscience  is  roused  to  the  ut- 
ter natural  inability  of  man  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  God.  And 
the  antidote  to  this  fearful  amount  of  indifference  and  semi- 
scepticism,  is  mainly  in  preaching  so  as  to  excite  conscience  to  a 
sense  of  man's  natural  inability.  The  man  who  feels  this  deeply, 
feels- that  no  religion  which  does  not  embrace  a  doctrine  of  re- 
generation can  satisfy  the  wants  of  human  nature. 

An  argument  for  the  great  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  inability,  to 
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be  effective,  must  be  drawn,  not  from  theological  systems  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  nor  yet  from  the  mere  statements  of  Scripture,  but 
from  the  view  of  man's  own  heart  as  it  appears  to  his  conscience 
when  roused  by  the  Spirit  to  a  sense  of  sin  :  from  a  view  of  God's 
claims  and  man's  inability  to  fulfil  them.  This  preaching  will 
break  the  crust  of  indifference  which  is  the  most  fearful  symptom 
of  the  vast  class  of  people  attracted  by  Puseyite  preaching. 
Some,  it  will  arouse  to  hostility ;  others  will  be  really  prepared 
to  embrace  the  promises  and  feel  the  healing  of  the  gospel. 
This  is  certainly  the  course  for  Presbyterian  ministers. 

Perhaps  our  Episcopalian  friends,  in  what  we  have  said,  will 
imagine  we  are  merely  concerned  at  the  inroads  on  our  churches. 
It  would  be  a  very  trifling  matter  if  a  mere  change  of  church 
relations  were  all;  not  worth  much  concern.  But  persons 
brought  under  High  Church  influences,  (which  are  daily  increas- 
ing,) or  even  under  stagnant  evangelical  influences,  are  brought 
into  a  position  in  which  they  do  not  hear  the  truth  soundly 
preached.  Owing  to  a  mistake,  whose  cause  we  will  discuss 
further  on,  both  evangelical  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  are, 
from  association  with  High  Churchmen,  affected  with  some  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  their  active  energies;  and  evangelical  Epis- 
copalians are  more  affected  than  Presbyterians,  because  the  con- 
nexion is  closer.  The  responsibility  for  the  vast  mass  of  uncon- 
verted people  who  crowd  into  the  Episcopal  Church,  will  not  rest 
with  Presbyterians  who  have  no  opportunity  to  reach  them.  If 
they  arc  ever  roused  to  conviction,  it  will  be  by  the  preaching  of 
Low  Church  Episcopalians ;  and  it  is  by  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrine  of  man's  natural  inability  that  they  will  be  roused.  It 
is  as  sure  as  any  future  event  can  be,  that  some  day  this  tide 
will  be  turned,  and  the  instrument  will  be  the  preaching  of  that 
doctrine.  The  stagnation  in  the  Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  may  perhaps  continue,  and  may  result  in  death,  for  it 
is  not  absolutely  certain  that  either  of  those  organisations  will 
be  the  means  of  the  revival ;  they  may  be  shattered  to  fragments, 
(and  if  thej  cease  to  witness  for  the  truth,  God  grant  they  may, 
because  so  sure  as  they  are  not,  the  devil  will  take  possession  of 
them  and  use  them  for  his  purposes,)  but  it  is  certain  the  tide 
will  be  turned. 
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This  semi-scepticism  is  more  alarming  because  it  tallies  so  with 
the  intellectual  scepticism  of  the  day,  which  stands  on  the  ground 
of  a  denial  of  supernatural  influences.  Happily,  there  is  not 
much  of  this  in  our  Southern  country  as  yet,  simply  because  our 
political  circumstances  have  directed  the  minds  of  thinkers  into 
a  practical  and  not  an  abstractly  speculative  channel.  But  we 
cannot  wholly  escape  the  eff*ects  of  speculation  in  other  and  more 
fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  countries. 

The  writer  does  not  know  much  of  Episcopalians  at  what  have 
been  usually  considered  the  great  centres  and  seats  of  evangeli- 
cal influence.  If  they  radiate  hot  rays  from  a  flame  of  love  for 
evangelical  truth,  it  is  very  certain  not  much  of  it  reaches  the 
part  of  the  world  wc  do  know.  So  far  as  our  pretty  extensive 
Individual  experience  is  concerned,  about  which  we  are  certainly 
not  mistaken,  High  Churchism  in  its  negative  aspect  is  gaining 
rapidly  on  evangelical  doctrine,  and  we  scarcely  kpow  an  active 
Low  Churchman.  By  Low  Churchmen  we  mean  not  the  class 
holding  only  negative  principles,  who  will  tell  you  they  do  not 
believe  in  apostolical  succession,  (and  who  are  properly  Broad 
Churchmen,)  but  those  who  believe  that  men  are  born  again  when 
they  are  justified  by  faith,  men  who  consistently  believe  in  the 
sound  Calvinism  of  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles.  It  follows  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  that  when  evangelical  Episcopalians 
are  not  gaining  ground,  they  are  losing  it.  We  trust  that  there 
are  some  quarters  in  which  they  are  gaining  it,  but  certainly  in 
all  we  know,  and  we  are  convinced  in  the  Church  at  large,  they 
are  rapidly  losing  it.  So  long  as  Low  Churchmen  stand  still, 
their  influence  tells  against  evangelical  doctrine,  and  High  Church- 
men ask  nothing  of  them  but  to  be  quiet.  The  influence  of  their 
very  virtue  and  piety,  of  all  their  good  qualities,  their  talents, 
their  cultivation,  tells  against  their  cause.  As  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  this,  the  writer  was  confirmed  while  unconverted,  in  youth, 
by  a  Low  Church  bishop,  a  man  of  whose  virtues,  and  indeed, 
of  whose  genuine  piety,  we  believe,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
The  class  for  confirmation  was  made  up  by  a  very  High  Church 
clergyman,  rector  of  the  parish.  To  the  best  of  our  belief,  the 
majority  of  that  class  were  unconverted,  and  we  knew  many  of 
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them  intimatelyv  The  bishop  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  kind 
^f  preaching  usually  heard  in  this  church.  We  have  heard  him 
preach  frequently  in  the  same  church,  and  neither  on  that  oc- 
-casion  or  any  other  did  we  ever  hear  him  preach  a  single  sermon 
directly  calculated  to  rouse  sinners.  Now,  we  know  that  in  our 
•own  case  all  the  influence  of  this  man's  talents,  piety,  reputa- 
tation,  went  to  -confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  were  in  a  state 
•of  safety. 

The  revival  of  that  style  of  preaching  which  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  produce  conviction,  will  certainly  come.  As  there  are  evident 
indications  that  the  connexion  with  the  State  which  has  brought 
so  many  unsanctified  men  into  the  Church  of  England  will  soon 
'or  late  come  to  an  end,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  the 
fevivaLwill  not  only  be  out  of  but  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  those  Low  Churchmen,  whose  invincible  repugnance  to  su- 
perstition is  so  great  that  in  them  a  sectarian  love  of  their 
*Church  could  not  be  changed  into  a  superstitious  love  of  it,  the 
■sectarian  love  has  still  been  useful  to  High  Churchmen  by 
^silencing,  to  some  extent,  active  advocacy  of  those  truths  to  which 
Puseyism  is  opposed.  Their  sectarian  love  of  their  Church 
is  gratified  by  its  vast  increase,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to 
cscan  too  curiously  the  means  by  which  converts  are  brought 
into  it.  Their  Church  is  made  attractive,  and  as  the  direct 
'consequence  of  first  being  pleased  at  this,  and  then  seeking  to 
-add  to  it,  the  disposition  has  abated  to  do  that  unattractive  thing, 
viz.,  probe  man's  conscience  to  the  bottom  by  the  doctrine  of 
inability,  which  repels  until  the  Spirit  makes  it  felt.  As  the 
present  Ritualists  have  ceased  to  appeal  to  a  sectarian  love  of  the 
Church,  nay,  tread  on  and  offend  it,  this  affords  a  hope  for  the 
revival  of  zealous  preaching  of  the  truth  by  Low  Churchmen. 

But  High  Church  views  have  not  only  had  this  eff'ect  among  Low 
Churchmen;  by  aff'ecting  the  mere  spirit  of  sectarianism,  they  have 
'had  a  somewhat  similar  eff'ect  on  every  Protestant  denomination 
^hich  appealed  at  all  to  people  of  educated  and  cultivated  tastes  ; 
•and  as  Presbyterianism  has  its  influence  chiefly  among  that  class 
'of  people,  Puseyism  has  aff"ected  it  in  this  way  more  largely  than 
iany  other  Church.     This  attraction  of  men  is  towards  the  Epis- 
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copal  Church  as  well  as  towards  dangerous  preaching;  and  is 
also  an  attraction  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as  fVom 
sound  doctrine ;  and  many  Presbyterians  have  had  so  much  sec- 
tarian feeling  that  they  have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  the 
mere  loss  to  their  Church  than  the  injury  to  men's  souls.  This 
has  begotten  a  desire  to  make  Presbyterian  ism,  and  more  es- 
pecially its  worship,  attractive,  and  has  by  diverting  effort  into 
that  channel  had  an  indirect  influence  in  toning  down  that  re- 
pellent feature,  the  preaching  of  inability  so  as  to  rouse  the  con- 
science. Now,  we  do  not  in  the  least  mean  that  the  advocacy  of 
Calvinism  by  metaphysical  or  scriptural  arguments  has  abated. 
This  is  too  much  a  part  of  Presbyterian  sectarianism  to  allow  of 
any  efforts  to  be  attractive  being  made  even  indirectly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  it ;  and  besides  in  its  mere  theoretic  aspect,  it  is  not  re- 
pellent. The  repellent  thing  is  the  practical  preaching  of  it,  the 
advocacy  of  it  by  the  the  appeals  to  the  consciousness  of  the  man 
who  is  obliged  to  see  natural  inability  if  he  will  fairly  examine 
his  own  heart ;  and  whose  conscience  preaching  of  this  kind 
tends  to  excite. 

II.  Let  us  now  directly  consider  what  is  called  Ritualism  in 
the  Presbyterian  and  other  Protestant  Churches.  This  move- 
ment is  an  effort  to  render  attractive  the  ritual  of  those  Churches, 
By  ritual  we  mean  all  parts  of  the  direct  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, which,  of  course,  excludes  the  sermon. 

In  holding  even  the  most  important  truth,  it  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  run  into  extremes,  and  hold  it  so  as  to  contradict  some 
minor  truth.  In  their  views  regarding  their  ritual,  evangeli- 
cal Protestants  have  generally  done  this.  They  have  mainly 
taken  the  true  view,  but  have  so  held  it  as  to  contradict  another 
truth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  ritualistic  movements 
will  be  to  make  evangelical  Protestants  hold  the  great  truth  with- 
out contradicting  the  small  one.  We  will  first  state  the  great 
truth  :  The  services  of  public  worship  are  a  means,  not  of  attract- 
ing men,  hut  of  worshipping  God.  God  we  believe  is  pleased 
.with  the  worship  of  the  heart,  and  will  accept  no  substitute  for 
it.  So  far  then  as  a  ritual  is  properly  a  matter  of  deliberate  ar- 
rangement, it  must  be  so  settled  as  to  be  a  mere  means  to  wor- 
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ship,  and  must  embody  nothing  in  the  least  calculated  to  attract 
the  attention  away  from  the  direct  contemplation  of  God.  Let 
it  not  be  said  this  is  making  a  merit  of  ugliness.  It  is  consistent 
with  a  very  high,  though  severe  beauty — the  beauty  of  fitness. 
It  is  only  inconsistent  with  ornament.  * 

It  is  very  certain  that  ornaments  of  architecture  or  vestment 
or  of  anything  addressed  to  the  eye,  do  in  churches  have  an  ef- 
fect to  distract  the  attention.  It  may  not  be  so  generally  no- 
ticed, because  men  get  used  to  these  ornaments,  and  thus  do  not 
attend  to  them.  But  just  so  far  as  anybody  is  not  perfectly  in- 
diiferent  to  them,  (and  nobody  advocates  them  that  is,)  they  do 
tend  to  distract  attention.  If  it  be  said,  as  the  Ritualists  do  say, 
"We  have  these  things  in  honor  of  God,  whose  house  it  is ; "  we 

*  Perhaps  some  reader  may  here  turn  away  contemptuously  and  say, 
"This  is  nothing  but  the  same  ilUbei'al  old  Puritanical  spirit  which  sets  it- 
self against  beautifying  the  house  of  God."  To  which  we  reply,  "Good 
friend,  in  your  fancied  superiority  of  taste,  you  are  simply  displaying  your 
utter  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  esthetics,  the  science  of  taste.  One  of 
its  chief  canons  is  that  ornament  fjiisplaced  is  out  of  taste,  or  as  Mr.  Rushin 
would  say,  ^meretricious.^  As  the  ohjectors  to  these  views  would  per- 
haps be  among  the  ladies  and  men  of  (shall  wo  say,  or  will  it  make  the 
ladies  angry  ? )  feminine  minds,  we  will  explain  the  canon  by  an  illustra- 
tion drawn  from  a  branch  of  aesthetics  with  which  they  are  well  acquainted, 
the  aesthetics  of  dress.  The  bonnet  which  is  the  elegant,  delicate,  exquisite 
production  of  a  Parisian  milliner  is  in  itself  in  fine  taste  for  a  reception,  but 
is  utterly  out  of  taste  as  a  travelling  hat  for  a  trip  to  the  mountains. 
You  would  all  say,  to  use  it  so  is  in  shocking  taste.  A  thing  may  in  itself 
be  in  fine  taste,  but  out  of  place  it  is  in  bad  taste. 

"  But  there  is  another  matter  which  can  be  illustrated  by  tlie  art  wiiich  all 
ladies  understaml'  so  well.  The  people  who  wear  ornaments  out  of  place 
have  utterly  depraved  tastes,  and  are  quite  unable  so  to  order  their  mis- 
placed ornaments,  as  to  be  themselves  in  good  taste.  If  a  rustic  lass 
should  be  fired  with  ambition  to  wear  such  a  bonnet  as  yours  on  a  journey, 
she  would  in  aiming  to  imitate  you,  attain  only  some  horrible,  barbarous 
imitation  of  a  country  milliner,  which  you  would  call  a  caricature,  while 
she  would  not  know  the  difference.  Now  this  is  a  precise  parallel  to  the 
stylo  of  music  and  ornamental  architecture  of  a  large  number  of  our 
churches. " 

But  somebody  says  still,  "Many  of  our  most  cultivated  people  think 
these  things  in  fine  taste."  To  which  we  rejoin,  that  the  larger  number  of 
people  who  pass  for  cultivated,  are  cultivated  merely  on  the  surface. 
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reply :  To  the  exact  extent  to  which  they  interest  anyhody,  (and  no- 
body desires  them  whom  they  do  not  interest,)  we  substitute  for  the 
worship  of  the  heart  mere  external  oflferings  and  observances. 

So  far  as  music  is  not  the  mere  expression  of  devotional  feel- 
ing, it  has  an  undoubted  tendency  to  distract  attention.  And 
this  is  true,  not  only  while  hearing  the  music.  No  one  has  a 
feeling  for  the  higher  kinds  of  music  without  knowing  that  the 
impression  remains  some  time  after  the  music  has  ceased,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  we  regain  our  power  of  thinking 
of  other  things. 

Specially  to  criticise  the  particulars  of  our  ritual  would  make 
this  article  too  long.  We  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  on  some 
other  occasion,  and  would  now  merely  indicate  a  few  general  princi- 
ples. The  truth  lost  sight  of  by  our  Protestant  churches  gener- 
ally, is,  that  a  ritual  service  (or  any  accessory  of  public  worship) 
must,  as  an  expression  (or  accessory)  of  worship  to  God,  have 
nothing  in  it  positively  repulsive  to  the  taste.  If  there  is  any- 
thing of  that  character,  of  course,  it  would  distract  attention  as 
much  as  positive  ornament.  Perhaps  many  persons  will  think 
that  after  all  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  our  overlooked 
truth.  They  never  doubted  that,  they  will  say.  But  there  is 
one  corollary  from  it  which  considerably  adds  to  the  idea.  To  a 
person  of  cultivated  taste,  especially  to  a  pei^son  whose  eye  and 
ear  are  cultivated,  a  ritual  service  or  the  accessories  of  worship 
would  be  positively  disagreeable,  and  so  distract  the  attention, 
unless  it  has  all  that  positive  but  subordinate  beauty  whose  ab- 
sence is  equivalent  to  positive  ugliness.  Thus,  we  must  have 
fitness  or  else  unfitness,  proportion  or  else  disproportion,  har- 
mony or  else  discord. 

Somebody  may  exclaim  just  here  :  "You  make^these  beautiful 
things  suited  to  the  Roman  Catholic  theory  and  to  the  Ritualis- 
tic so  far  as  the  two  are  identical,  and  unsuited  to  ours.  Is  then 
our  Protestant  religion  utterly  unfitted  to  aifect  the  taste  and 
imagination  ?  If  we  can  only  render  our  services  not  repulsive 
to  the  eye  and  ear,  sinners  will  not  come  to  them."  We  answer  : 
To  attract  sinners  to  come  by  means  which  will  unfit  them  to  re- 
ceive  the  impressions  for  which  alone  we  wish  them  to  come, 
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would  be  a  very  bad  plan.  It  would  be  giving  up  the  end  to  at- 
tain  the  means.  And  this  is  done  when  you  attract  people  by 
exciting  music  which  to  those  who  best  appreciate  it,  distracts 
the  attention  so  that  the  impression  is  not  removed  while  they 
are  in  church ;  often  not  till  long  afterwards. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  our  Protestant  w^orship  makes 
no  appeal  to  taste  and  imagination.  It  makes  the  very 
highest  of  all  possible  appeals.  The  highest  attractive  oV  ass- 
thetic  effects  are  never  produced  by  the  people  who  directly  aim 
at  them.  This  is  but  to  say  that  nature  is  more  attractive  to 
the  taste  and  imagination  than  art.  Man,  man's  real  feelings, 
are  a  million  times  more  attractive  than  any  ornament  with  which 
the  expression  of  them  could  be  overloaded. 

We  can  in  but  a  cursory  manner  allude  to  the  effect  of  music 
as  a  mere  expression  of  the  feelings  of  a  united  assembly.  Al- 
most everybody  has  appreciated  it  when  a  crowded  congregation, 
already  profoundly  aroused,  (so  that  the  music  merely  expresses, 
does  not  cause  their  feeling,)  risg,  and  with  a  deep  volume  of 
sound  sing  the  Long  Metre  Doxology. 

But,  leaving  out  the  worship,  there  is  one  part  of  the  service 
whose  direct  object  it  is  to  impress,  not  the  eye  and  ear,  nor  the 
taste  at  all,  but  the  feelings,  nay,  the  highest  of  all  feelings,  the 
conscience;  and  Avhich,  when  successful,  does  in  a  far  higher  de- 
gree than  architecture  or  music  or  any  art  impress  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  taste.  In  an  assembly  of  men  roused  to  united  and 
strong  feeling,  there  is  something  far  more  attractive  than  in  any 
cathedral  or  fine  music.  If  a  man  could  see  this  but  once  in  all 
his  life,  or  see  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  but  once,  hardly  a  man  of 
us  would  hesitate  in  the  choice.  We  grow  used  to  other 
things,  but  this  is  ever  new.  We  are  not  so  powerfully  affected 
by  a  mere  praying  assembly,  only  because  of  the  natural  modesty 
which  makes  every  man  cover  his  face  as  well  as  close  his  eyes,  but 
to  one  who  stands  where  he  can  see  the  faces  of  a  vast  assembly, 
floor  and  gallery  crowded,  (and  who  says  galleries  deform  a 
building  then?)  and  eager  faces  lit  up  with  a  common  emotion, 
eyes  all  fixed  on  the  orator,  there  is  no  sight  so  profoundly  affect- 
ing.    We  do  not  usually  notice  it,  only  because  we  are  swayed 
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by  it,  and  roused  to  the  feeling  which  animates  it.     It  attracts 
our  presence,  and  does  not  distract  our  attention. 

We  shall  probably  be  told,  only  great  preachers  can  hope  to 
produce  such  effects.  But  men  possess  various  degrees  of  this 
power,  nearly  all  men  some  degree.  Besides  which,  to  assert 
that  God  calls  a  man  to  preach,  and  of  course  follows  his  preach- 
ing by  the  Spirit,  and  to  add,  that  the  preacher  does  not  pos- 
sess any  power  at  all  over  an  audience,  is  to  talk  mere  contra- 
dictory nonsense. 

Perhaps  some  may  say  that  we  are  inconsistent  in  represent- ' 
ing  preaching  as  productive  of  or  possessing  this  great  attractive 
power,  when  we  have  represented  the  chief  theme  of  the  preacher 
as  being  in  so  high  a  degree  repulsive.  There  is  both  an  attrac- 
tion and  a  repulsion :  a  repellent  element  which  only  repels  a 
man  from  submitting  to  the  influence  of  the  exhortations  of  the 
sermon,  or,  indeed,  admitting  that  they  are  in  the  least  applicable 
to  him.  But  as  soon  as  these  exhortations  tell  on  an  assembly, 
the  attractive  effects  tell  on  the  world.  It  is  an  attraction  to  the 
^ world  to  come  where  human  feeling  is  aroused.  Nothing  so 
powerfully  affects  men  as  human  feeling.  We  do  not  refer  to 
that  exhibition  of  it  which  they  make  who  have  been  educated  to 
express  it  loudly  in  words.  We  refer  to  the  effect  produced  by 
those  who  have  (like  our*  educated  classes)  been  trained  sternly 
to  repress  any  public  exhibition  of  it. 

The  Puseyites  and  the  Ritualists  will  exclaim,  '*  Ah,  yes,  mere 
appeals  to  the  feelings" — "  mere  excitements  ! "  If  anybody  un- 
derstands us  as  recommending  an  appeal  to  the.lower  feelings — 
/ear,  for  example — he  mistakes  and  misrepresents.  We  would  see 
an  appeal  to  the  highest  of  feelings — conscientious  feeling.  Now 
this  is  an  appeal  based  on  reason,  since  reason  says  that  man 
should  be  governed  by  just  that  feeling.  To  those  who  fear  lest 
we  should  disgust  taste  and  imagination,  we  reply  that  this  is  the 
highest  possible  appeal  to  true  taste  and  imagination,  to  which 
the  highest  appeal  can  only  be  indirectly  made.  As  for  the 
mere  charge  of  excitement,*  no  man  can  be  acted  on  by  any  other 
man  without  being  the  subject  or  the  object  of  excitement.  To 
the  extent  to  which  men  voluntarily  seek  the  assistance  of  a  priest- 
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hood,  they  do  it  because  th6y  are  already  excited ;  excited  a  lit- 
tle in  conscience  by  the  haunting  sense  of  sin,  and  excited  in 
fear  of  its  consequences.  To  produce  any  further  eifect,  they 
must  be  excited  in  sonie  way,  from  without,  by  the  priesthood. 
Now  we  may  take  our  choice  between  excitements  of  the  imag- 
ination, excitements  of  the  lower  feelings — fear,  for  example — or 
excitements  of  the  conscience  ;  but  where  any  effect  at  all  is  pro- 
duced^ you  must  have  excitement ;  and  you  do  have  it  from  the 
bitterest  railers  against  it. 

To  appeal  to  conscience  is  to  appeal  to  human  thought,  which 
decides  that  men  should  be  governed  neither  by  imagination  nor 
by  feeling,  nor  yet  by  a  combination  of  the  feelings  and  the 
imagination,  miscalled  taste.  If  this  be  ^aste,  all  such  taste  is 
bad  taste,  and  may  be  proved  so  on  its  own  principles.  The  estab- 
lished principles  of  the  science  of  taste  would  condemn  nearly 
the  whole  art  of  it. 

-  Mr.  Buckle  says  somewhere,  that  Arminianism  is  the  religion 
of  men  of  taste  ;  Calvinism,  of  thinkers.  So  far  as  there  is  any 
opposition  between  so  called  taste  and  true  thought,  such  taste 
can  be  refuted  on  its  own  principles,  since  truth  or  thought  un- 
derlies all  taste. 

The  crowds  who  attend  our  churches  are  not,  in  attending 
church,  governed  by  any  independence  either  of  thought  or  taste. 
They  follow  others,  and  in  the  long  run,  they  follow  the  thinkers. 
Therefore  to  affect  the  thinkers,  is  in  the  long  run  to  affect  them. 

Then  let  us  Calvinists  who  believe  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  believe  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles,  (not  make  believe  the  last,) 
and  all  evangelicals  who  believe  the  practical  evangelical  faith, 
(which  some  of  us  insist  is  only  consistent  with  metaphysical 
Calvinism,  others  with  metaphysical  Arminianism,  but  about 
whose  practical  doctrine  of  faith  we  all  agree,)  appeal  through 
conscience  to  thought,  let  who  will  appeal  to  taste  through  imag- 
ination. It  has  been  observed,  that  of  late  years  our  evangeli- 
cal preaching  affects  only  young  people  or  weak  people.  Let  us 
preach  wholly  to  conscience,  and  we  shall  appeal  to  thinkers.  It 
may  take  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  years  to  affect  them,  but 
when  they  are  aroused,  the  crowd  will  rush  to  our  church  meet- 
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ings ;  and  our  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  the  Unconverted 
crowd  out  of  our  churches.  Let  us  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  success  must  come.  It  is  certain.  It  is  bound  up 
in  the  nature  of  things  as  God  made  them,  the  nature  of  ma.n, 
his  conscience,  his  imagination,  his  feelings,  his  intellect.  Only 
those  shallow  people  doubt  who  want  penetration  to  see  below  the 
surface  of  things. 

But  while  bent  on  great  appeals  to  man's  highest  powers,  we 
Calvinists  must  no  longer  trample  on  the  lower,  by  neglecting 
the  secondary  truth  to  which  we  referred.  While  worshipping 
God  with  the  highest  faculties,  we  must  doit  so  as  not  to  disgust 
the  lower  faculties,  which  are  not  opposed  to  the  higher.  A  love 
of  beauty  of  the  eye  and  par,  is  not  inconsistent-svith  its  perfect 
subordination  to  the  higher  faculties  to  which  we  appeal;  while  a 
disregard  for  the  demands  of  this  feeling  in  those  who  possess  it, 
is  really  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of  those  high  faculties. 

That  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  our  great  weapon,  and  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Romanizers,  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which 
they  decry  it.  In  our  contests,  let  us  not  allow  theto  to  choose 
our  weapons  for  us.  If  our  success  with  it  prompt  them  to  try 
it,  they  will  find  it  powerless,  unless  they  also  adopt  our  appeals 
to  conscience,  and  to  the"  extent  to  which  conscience  is  deeply 
aroused,  imagination  loses  power.  If  they  so  roose  it  that  only 
the  true  medicine  will  heal  it,  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  at  such  a 
course,  indifferent  whether  it  makes  Presbyterians  or  not. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FREEDMEN. 
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Less  than  three  years  ago,  four  millions  of  slaves  were  suddenly 
emancipated  in  these  Southern  States.  Less  than  eight  years 
ago,  nearly  every  individual  of  this  vast  multitude,  then  born,  was 
in  a  condition  of  positive  comfort  and  of  consequent^ontent- 
ment.  In  all  the  elements  of  material  prosperity  ;  in  the  posses- 
sion of  means  adequate  to  every  physical  want ;  in  the  lightness 
of  their  daily  tasks ;  in  health  of  body,  and  in  tranquillity  of 
mind,  their  condition  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  peas- 
antry on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  labor, — that  of  agricul- 
turists,— is  proverbially  the  most  healthful  and  pleasant  among 
the  various  forms  of  toil  in  which,  by  the  decree  of  God,  man 
earns  his  daily  bread.  They  were  slaves,  yet  virtually  freer  than 
most  of  the  laborers  of  the  world.  The  restraints  that  were 
upon  and  around  them  were  only  those,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
the  safety  of  the  state  rendered  necessary.  If  sometimes  separa- 
ted against  his  will  from  his  family,  it  was  in  general  either  for 
crime  or  else  through  overwhelming  misfortune  compelling  the 
master  to  part  with  his  slave ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
bac[j  men  would  exercise  their  power  as  masters  in  an  inhuman 
manner  and  sometimes  separated  slaves  for  gain ;  always,  how- 
ever, frowned  upon  by  good  men  for  such  conduct.  Sometimes 
also,  the  supposed  necessity  for  more  land  led  to  a  removal  to 
the  west ;  in  which  case  a  husband  or  wife  frequently  elected 
(the  choice  being  given)  to  go  with  his  or  her  "white  folks"  rather 
than  be  left  behind.  In  either  of  these  cases  of  separation  (vol- 
untary or  involuntary)  from  his  family,  no  greater  evil  was  inci- 
dent to  the  negro  than  to  white  men  in  every  country  and  con- 
dition of  society.  Aside  from  the  instincts  of  a  "Common  hu- 
manity, which  usually  secure  kind  treatment  to  a  dependent 
class,  it  was  always  to  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  his  slaves.     In  no  other  part  of  the 
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world  was  the  natural  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor  less 
apparent  than  in  the  wide  domain  where  the  workman  was  the 
property  of  the  capitalist.  No  strikes,  *  no  trades-unions,  no 
combinations  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  employer,  no  riots 
were  dreamed  of,  or  possible ;  yet  it  is  notorious  that  these  en- 
slaved workmen  regarded  the  status  of  the  j^^orer  class  of  the 
dominant  race  as  inferior  to  their  own  in  every  respect.  So 
much  for  their  physical  condition. 

This  large  population,  separated  from  the  white  races  of  the 
earth  by  the  decree  and  providence  of  God,  and  separated 
specially  from  the  white  population  of  the  South  by  the  natural 
operation  of  the  laws  that  regulated  the  relations  betwixt  master 
and  slave,  was  yet  very  closely  and  intimately  associated  with 
the  people  of  the  superior  race.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  wide  territory  they  inhabit, 
if  a  professedly  Christian  household  could  be  found  where  the 
religious  instruction  of  this  dependent  people  was  not  attempted 
with  more  or  less  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess ;  or  where,  at  least,  the  attempts  of  others  to  teach  Chris- 
tianity to  their  slaves  were  not  thankfully  acknowledged ;  that 
household  was  a  marked  and  dishonored  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  religious  status  of  these  children  of  heathen  progeni- 
tors, was,  and  is,  an  absorbing  source  of  anxiety  to  multitudes  of 
God-fearing  and  highly  cultivated  white  men,  who  never  regarded 
slavery  as  an  evil  or  a  curse.  And  so  prevalent  was  the  convic- 
tion that  God  held  the  better  instructed  masters  responsible  for 
the  religious  training  of  their  dependent  and  untutored  slaves, 

*  There  was  recently  a  strike  amongst  "the  workmen  on  the  wharves  in 
Charleston.     Their  wages  had  been  two  dollars  per  day,  and  they  struck 
for  three,  perhaps  influenced  in  part  by  knowing  that  black  men,  not  their 
own  superiors  generally,  were  receiving  eleven  dollars  f^r  a  day's  work  in 
the  reconstruction  convention  then  asssembled.     What  is  the  result  ?     The 
stevedores  (some  of  them   colored)  imported  white  men  from  New  York  t<? 
load  vessels  at  the  old  price.     The  young  white  men  of  Charleston,  several  i 
hundred  in  number,  also  offered  their  services.     Thus  the  labor  slips  aw  v 
from  the  black  man,  and  what  his  white  brother  thus  secures,  he  will  hard 
ever  again  surrender.     Alas,  poor  negro !    it  is  an  unequal  contest  ir 
which  you  were  forced  when  they  made  you  antagonist  to  the  white  race  . 
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that  even  ungodly  owners  could  not  resist  its  influence.  The 
laws  that  affirmed  the  right  of  ownership,  also  secured  to  the 
hondsman  the  rest  of  the  Sabhath,  and  consequently  the  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.     So,  the 

-  second  point  is  reached,  to  wit ;  that  no  peasantry  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  single  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
was  so  thoroughly  Christianized  as  the  slaves  of  the  South  prior 

-^  to  the  termination  of  the  war. 

\  The  present  condition  of  this  population  physical  and  moral 
throughout  the  entire  South,  it  were  indeed  a  difficult  undertak- 
ing to  portray  in  full.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  safe  to  reason  from 
their  circumstances  in  one  section  of  the  country  to  those  in  an- 
other, or  from  any  one  portion  to  the  whole  mass.  Probably  no 
individual  is  competent  to  speak  of  the  general  condition,  and 
each  can  tell  only  of  what  he  has  himself  seen  or  heard  from 
others  on  good  testimony.  There  are  no  statistics  carefully  made 
out  from  which  to  reason.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  the  present  status  of  the  freedmen  is  as  uncertain  to  us  as 
i\iQ\v fwture.  Some  few  points,  however,  it  may  not  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  set  before  the  reader  as  open  to  no  doubt. 

Examining,  first,  into  the  material  circumstances  of  the  freed- 
men— it  is  undeniable  that  generally  the  sick  negro  now  finds  it 
very  hard  to  get  medicine  and  medical  attendance,  while  from 
want  and  exposure  he  stands  more  in  need  of  both  than  ever. 
These  advantages  he  never  lacked  while  a  slave ;  but,  now,  rob- 
bed of  his  natural  protectors  and  providers,  and  a  wanderer  to  a 
very  great  extent  amongst  strangers,  themselves  greatly  impov- 
erished, he  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find  either.  Of  course 
no  one  would  suppose  it  possible  that  the  medical  profession  (pro- 
verbially charitable  the  world  over)  who  have  suffered  overwhelm- 
ing losses  in  common  with  all  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  South, 
could  be  able  to  furnish  medicine  and  attendance  gratuitously 
(which  nevertheless  many  of  them  are  constantly  attempting)  to 
all  the  poor,  sick,  and  dying  negroes  of  whom  the  country  is 
full.  Meanwhile,  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  also  in  South  Carolina,  have  been  understood  to  ex- 
press their  conviction  that  there  are  causes  of  disease  at  work 
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amongst  this  population,  such  as  have  been  and  are  destroying 
the  native  Sandwich  Islanders,  which,  unless  they  can  be  checked 
and  controlled,  must  inevitably  bring  about  the  annihilation  of 
the  race. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  negro  children  perish  now  by 
hundreds,  and  that  in  various  ways ;  while  formerly  they  were 
always  carefully  watched  over,  provided  for,  and  in  every  way 
fostered  by  masters  of  all  sorts.  In  fact,  negro  children  are  not 
born  in  such  numbers  as  formerly.  Upon  a  recent  visit  to 
Charleston,  an  interested  and  impartial  observer  discovered  but 
two  negro  infants  in  places  and  circumstances  where  he  would 
have  expected  previously  to  meet  with  at  least  fifty.  An  intel- 
ligent and  respectable  lady  has  declared  that  dead  negro  chil- 
dren have  been  eaten  .by  buzzards  in  the  fields  around  Beaufort, 
the  headquarters  of  freedom  to  the  negro.  The  same  competent  „ 
witness  has  described  the  squalid  misery  of  multitudes  of  this 
unhappy  people  living  on  fish  only,  there,  where  always  and  very 
naturally  has  been  supposed  to  be,  the  paradise  of  the  freedman. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  insanity  (formerly  ' 
not  often  met  with  amongst  the  light-hearted  and  cheerful  slaves) 
is  becoming  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  the  freedmen.  Thejy'' 
begin  to  taste  care  and  anxiety.  A  respectable  gentleman  met 
on  one  day's  ride  in  Williamsburg  District,  South  Carolina,  four 
cases  of  derangement  in  colored  people.  "  The  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed 
Lunatic  Asylums  in  the  South,  (which  has  received  into  its  kindly 
care  more  than  forty  of  these  unfortunate  ones)  corroborates  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  made  above.  To  use  his  own  language, 
"they  are  wandering  all  over  the  country."  ♦ 

Again,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  the  freedman  now  experi- 
ences the  hardships  of  poverty,  from  which  he  was  protected  in 
slavery.  Whilst  in  many  cases  the  thrifty  and  intelligent  class 
may  find  their  physical  condition  improved  by  emancipation,  and 
are  bettpr  clad  and  more  comfortable  every  way,  the  mass  of 
them  are  manifestly  poorer,  worse  clad,  worse  fed,  and,  in  all 
their  material  circumstances,  sufferers  by  the  change.  This,  no 
man  acquainted  with  the  facts   can  dfeny.     Multitudes  of  them 
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are  now  thrown  upon  public  charity.  Of  this  never  did  the  slave 
-Stand  in  need,  as  he  always  owned  some  master  to  find  him  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  *  ,  . 

Coming,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  examination  of  the  present 
moral  condition  of  the  freedmen,  two  features  of  it  have  very 
great  significance.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  common  inclina- 
.  tion'amongst  themto  reject  those  religious  teachings  to  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  accustomed,  and  by  which,  it  is  hoped, 
many  thousands  of  them  were  guided  to  glory.  Partly,  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  saying  it  is  natural,  and  always  was  the  dis- 
position of  many  of  them ;  also,  that  it  is  especially/  natural  in 
their  new  circumstances.  Partly,  it  may  be  accounted  for  as  the 
result  of  earnest  and  zealous  efforts  by  many  "false  brethren 
[not]  unawares  brought  in,  who  have  come  in  privily,"  and  also 
publicly,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  these  races,  and 
persuade  the  negro  that  his  late  master  is  his  natural  and  invet- 
erate enemy.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  In  many  cases  the  so- 
called  ministers  of  the  gospel,  (both  white  and  black)  who  have 
come  from  the  North  to  preach  to  the  freedmen,  are  simply  'politi- 
cal emissaries,  figuring  more  prominently  than  any  other  class  in  all 
the  Reconstruction  Conventions,  loyal  leagues,  and  other  political 
gatherings.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  these  men  were,  indeed, 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  with  him  who  said,   "I  determined 

*  One  illustration  may  suffice  hi  the  novel  experiences  to  which  the 
quondam  slave  has  been  subjected  by  emancipation.  A  gentleman  about 
to  move  with  his  family  to  Tennessee,  set  out  from  his  home  in  South  Car- 
olina to  go  first  a  short  distance  upon  a  railroad  accompanied  hy  an  elderly 
woman  hired  by  him  as  a  child's  nurse,  who  was  going  to  the  same  neigh- 
borhood with  her  employer,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  her  daughter  there. 
Both  descended  from  the  cars  at  the  Same  point.  The  gentleman  was  met 
by  a  friend's  buggy,  with  horse  and  driver  to  convey  him  to  his  precise  des- 
tination. The  old  freedwoman's  daughter  had  no  buggy  and  no  wagon  to 
send  for  her  mother,  and  the  decrepid  ex-slave,  (a  sufferer  from  varicose 
veins)  had  to  perform  a  journey  of  eighteen  miles  and  back  on  foot.  In 
former  days,  when  going  on, such  a  visit,  her  master's  horse  or  mule  would 
have  been  put  at  her  disposal,  because  no  decent  master  would  have  suffered 
an  elderly  and  delicate  female  slave  (a  house  servant  ^t  that)  to  walk  so  far 
on  such  an  errand.  But  now,  what  was  she  but  a  hireling  1 — fallen  fropi 
the  close  relation  she  once  occupied  towards  the  white  race.  « 
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to  know  nothing  amongst  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied." Of  course,  it  is  not  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  perishing 
sinners  they  preach,  but  their  own  political  rhapsodies.  In  those 
cases  where  these  Northern  emissaries  do  not  make  politics  their 
mission,  still,  frequently,  they  are  bent  on  sowing  division  between 
the  blacks  and  the  w^hites.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  observed  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  North,  for  ex- 
ample, that  they  seem  to  feel  themselves  called  to  go,  not  to  the 
destitute  and  hitherto  more  neglected  portions  of  this  'people, 
but  precisely  to  those  sections  and  towns,  and  indeed  congrega- 
tions, where  always  the  most  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  slaves;  and  to  go  thither  apparently/^ 
for  the  set  purpose  of  dividing.  Take,  for  example,  Zion  churcK, 
Charleston ;  or  take  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Sumter  Dis- 
trict, S.  C.  But  recently  we  read  the  report  of  the  Rev.  M.  R. 
Miller,  of  his  own  doings  in  the  latter  region.  "This  (quoth 
he)  has  been  one  of  the  hard  districts  in  this  State,  yet  we  have 
made  a  fair  beginning  to  give  this  wilderness  th^  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  rose."  What  Mr.  Miller  means  by  a  /mrcZ  district 
we  are  at  some  loss  to  understand,  but  we  know  well  that  Sgmiter 
was  always  distinguished  for  its  zeal  in  giving  the  gospel  to  the 
negroes.  "We  have  a  church  (Mr.  M.  continues)  organised 
within  a  year,  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  communi- 
cants." Whence  did  he  get  them?  With  the  aid  of  the  noto- 
rious Mr.  Cribbs,  formerly  the  military  occupant  of  the  Zion 
church  pulpit,  (at  this  present  writing  said  to  be  in  the  Florida 
Reconstruction  Convention,)  he  robbed  Salem  (Black  River)  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  them  all !  ^ 

But  there  is  a  second  class  of  religious  teachers  which  has  be-  "^ 
come  very  plentiful  amongst  the  freedmen,  viz.,  men  of  their 
own  condition  with  no   claims  whatever    to  education,  setting     ^ 
themselves  up  for  teachers  of  religion  ;  in  many  instances  of  bad 
personal  character,  licentious  and  dishonest,  and  ready  to  make^ 
use  of  their  ghostly  power  for  selfish  and  base  ends.     As  migKt 
be  expected,  these  men,  some  of  whom  are  sincere  though  igno- 
rant, mix  up  in  their  preaching,  along  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  the  most  absurdly  ridiculous  fancies  and  superstitions. 
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It  is  to  the  religious  meetings  held  under  such  auspices  that,  as 
is  well  known,  these  misguided  people  go  in  pairs,  each  with  his 
partner  selected  beforehand,  and  there  engage  in  fanatical 
dances,  like  some  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  times  of  Reforma- 
tion. It  was  at  such  a  meeting  that,  the  lights  being  put  out,  the 
preacher  gave  the  signal,  "  Come,  le'  we  [let  us]  go  hunt  for  find 
Jesus,"  and  then  he  and  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  on  their 
knees  engaged  in  a  general  scramble  until  ere  long  the  exultant 
shout  of  the  preacher  and  his  fellows  began  to  be  heard,  "  Oh !  I 
find  um !  Igotum!"  Still  further :  it  is  amongst  assemWies 
held  by  such  men,  that  the  old  Fetich  worship  of  their  father- 
land begins  in  various  places  to  be  revived  amongst  the  unfor- 
tunate freedmen  torn  away  from  those  influences  which,  banish- 
ing these  horrid  rites  from  amongst  them,  had  substituted  the 
rational  and  pure  worship  of  the  true  and  living  God.  For  ex- 
ample, in  portions  of  South  Carolina  the  negroes  are  known  to 
be  boiling  the  lizard  for  purposes  of  witchcraft ;  while  in  North 
Carolina  two  freedwomen  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
offering  the  sacrifice  of  a  living  negro  child. 

The  significance  of  all  this  is,  that  to  ruin  this  race  religiously, 
Is  to  ruin  them  every  way.  Formerly,  Southern  Christians  were 
highly  commended  by  their  Northern  brethren  (especially  Pres- 
byterians) for  faithful  endeavors  to  preach  Christ  to  the  slaves. 
Who  can  now  deny  that  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  the  future  of  the 
freedmen  that  they  should  to  so  great  an  extent  turn  away  from 
their  former  teachers  and  the  blessed  message  of  grace  which 
they  still  bear.  Unspeakably  sad  indeed  is  this  feature  of  the 
present  moral  and  religious  condition  of  these  unhappy  people. 
Rejecting  competent  and  faithful  teachers,  who  still,  as  of  old, 
love  the  negro,  and  have  long  manifested  their  earnest  desire, for 
his  welfare  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  and  blindly  fol- 
lowing after  every  kind  of  substitute,  what  a  future  would  seem 
to  be  before  the  freedman,  of  delusion,  fanaticism,  and  destruc- 
tion !  The  Southern  Christian,  so  long  his  faithful  and  patient 
teacher,  must  still  be  forbearing  and  affectionate,  if,  by  God's  help 
and  blessing,  he  may  win  back  these  wanderers,  from  their  igno- 
rant and  fanatical  leaders,  to  the  teachings  of  saving  truth. 
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Another  Tery  significant  feature  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
freedmen  has  reference  to  their  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  pres- 
ent generation  were  trained  under  a  dispensation,  more  or  less 
faithful  and  complete,  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  The^ 
generation  now  growing  up,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  man  to 
care  for  their  souls.  All  the  schools  set  iip  by  the  government 
and  by  private  individuals  must  come  far  short  of  reaching  the 
great  body  of  their  youth.  And  where  they  do  reach  them,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  only  secular  knowledge  which  they  furnish, 
and  that  (although  good  in  itself,  and  every  way  better  than  ig- 
norance) cannot  of  its  own  power,  purify  the  heart  or  life.  It 
is  not  possible  to  deny,  what  indeed  it  was  in  the  circumstances 
perfectly  natural  to  expect,  that,  to  a  dreadful  extent,  the  black 
boys  now  growing  up  are  addicted  to  the  most  horrible  obscenity 
and  blaspjiemy.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  There  is  no  mas- 
ter now  to  restrain  them,  and  their  parents,  unfortunately,  are 
incapable  of  it.  The  government  cannot  supply  by  schools  the 
restraining,  correcting,  elevating  influences,  which  the  system  re- 
cently abolished  was  able  to  carry,  and  did  carry  more  or  less 
perfectly  into  every  corner  of  the  whole  land.  The  white  man,* 
though  in  very  many  cases  himself  not  a  pious  Christian,  was 
^yet,  nevertheless,  steadily,  though  indirectly  and  unconsciously, 
nay,  even  involuntarily,  at  work  lifting  up  the  black  race  from 
moral  degradation.  What  is  the  inevitable  result  ?  The  rising 
generation  of  negroes  as  they  are  growing  up,  to  a  great  extent, 
without  any  Jkind  of  instruction  either  of  books,  or  of  a  trade,  or 
of  agricultural  labor ;  and  as  they  are  growing  up  (unlike  their 
fathers)  (^ithout  any  sympathetic  relations  to  the  white  -race,  so 
they  are  also  growing  up,  to  a  great  extent,  in  unrestrained  vice  ; 
to  be  a  curse  to  the  whites,  to  their  parents,  to  themselves,  and 
to  one  another  alike. 

Such  are  some  features  of  the  present  condition  of  the  freed- 
men.    What  is  the  promise  of  their  future? 

The  grand  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  necessa- 
rily underlies  the  whole  sckeme  of  redemption.     It  would  be  in- " 
cumbent  upon  Christians  to  uphold  and  defend  it,  even  if  God  .. 
had  not  expressly  revealed  it  in  his  word.     But  independently  of 
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the  Express  words  of  Scripture,  and  of'inevitable  deductions  from 
its  clearest  doctrinal  teachings,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
sciences  that  touch  the  subject  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  revelations  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Philology,  and  Ethno- 
logy, with  wonderful  accuracy,  confirm  the  higher  revelation; 
and  ope  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  tricks  'of  the  devil,  is 
his  employment  of  shallow  professors  of  these  very  sciences,  to 
disprove  the  doctrine.  There  afe~thousands  of  men  all  over  this 
land,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  of  more  than  average  intelligence 
and  culture,  who  to  this  day  regard  the  pitiful  work,pf  Nott  and 
Gliddon,  ("Types  of  Mankind, ",)  as  conclusive  upon  this  subject. 
Yet  the  review  of  Dr.  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  published  ten  years 
ago,  effectually  demolished  this  infidel  work,  and  scattered  the 
flimsy  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  into  fragments.  The 
devil  is  neither  subdued  nor  disheartened,  however,  but  boldly 
inspires  fresh  emissaries  to  write,  print,  and  sow  broadcast,  similar 
theories,  throughout  Southern  homes  in  the  present  day,  well 
knowing  that  the  last  refuge  and  hope  of  this  ignorant  and  op- 
.|)ressed  people  is  in  the  humanity  of  their  former  masters ;  be- 
•cause  the  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  the  ne- 
gro's share  in  the  benefits  of  redemption  was,  of  course,  the 
broad  foundation  upon  which  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  this 
inferior  race  proceeded. 

Concerning  the  inherent  wickedness  of  these  assaults  as  di- 
rected, first,  against  the  truth  of  God,  and  secondly,  against  the 
very  existence  of  these  defenceless  people,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
speak  with  moderation.  If  the  reader  will  consider  that  jealousy 
for  the  honor  of  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  is  entirely  compatible 
>vith  unfeigned  interest  in  and  compassion  for  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple, nay,  absolutely  requires  this  interest  and  compassion  on  our 
part,  because  they  are  his  creatures  and  his  children  ;  he  may 
appreciate  this  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  the  negro  is  assailed 
by  writers,  calling  themselves  friends  of  the  South,  who  affect 
to  write  in  the  interest  and  behalf  of  the  white  population  now 
groaning  under  intolerable  burdens.  With  a  slender  and  deceit- 
ful show  of  learning  they  even  venture  to  discuss  the  question  in 
its  ethnical  aspect,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  is  to  degrade 
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the  negro  to  the  condition  of  the  brutes  that  perish,  and  thus  ^ 
rob  him  of  the  sympathy  of  the  only  people  that  ever  cared  for 
his  sotil !  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  assailed  by  emissaries  of  a 
fanatical  faction,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  men  who  hate 
the  negro  only  less  than  they  hate  his  former  toaster.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  this  ,faction  is  to  use  the  freedmen  as  instru- 
ments to  work  their  own  political  aggrandizement.  And^^s  the 
future  of  the  black  population  cannot  be  considered  without 
some  reference  to  the  political  side  of  the  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  this  part  of  the  subject  a  brief  examination. 

As  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  the 
whites  of  the  South  can  ever  be  dragooned  or  cajoled  into  af- 
finity with  the  authors  of  their  ruin,  the  only  hope  of  Radical 
disorganisers  must  be  in  the  suflfrages  of  the  blacks.  Two  things 
are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  scheme.  First,  the  freed- 
men must  be  taught  that  his  late  master  is  his  most  inveterate 
enemy.  Secondly,  he  must  be  fully  invested  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

In  a  discussion  like  this — one  in  which  the  destinies  of  a 
mighty  empire  are  involved,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man 
with  a  human  soul  to  be  swayed  by  such  paltry  considerations  as 
the  success  of  merely  partisan  measures.  Neither  is  it  possible 
for  such  a  man  to  let  his  abhorrence  of  the  atrocious  principles  of 
a  party  degenerate  into  personal  hatred  of  individuals.  In  the 
midst  of  the  perils  that  now  environ  this  Republic,  he  is  a  shal- 
low thinker  who  can  be  absorbed  in  the  contemptible  squabbles  of 
politicians,  when  the  whole  heavens  are  shrouded  in  portentous 
clouds,  and  the  broad  land  trembling  in  the  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake which  threatens  to  engulf  a  nationality.  In  what  may  be 
here  said,  therefore,  about  individuals,  no  toiich  of  personal  or 
vindictive  feeling  can  find  a  place. 

Looking,  first,  at  the  seat  of  authority  and  power,  under  whose 
shadow  the  schemes  above  suggested  have  been  devised,  what 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  dominant  party  ?  In  so  far  as  a  man  may  be  judged  by 
his  public  deliverances,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  prp- 
clivities  of  the  PennsylvaniKu^epresentative.     Let  it  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  questions  which  affect  the  political  status  of  the 
negro  have  been  the  only  questions  discussed  in  any  political 
canvass  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Consequently,  the  men  in 
power  are  representative  men,  and  the  theories  they  openly  ad- 
vocate are  the  theories  of  their  constituents !  Advancing  one 
step  higher — the  leader  of  opinion  and  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate— the  representative  of  a  populous  State — has  presented  to 
the  world  a  clear  and  unmistakable  record.  What  the  world's 
judgment  upon  this  record  will  be  half  a  century  hence,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  predict.  Advancing  still  another  step,,  it  is  fair  to 
take  such  individuals  as  Hunnicutt  and  Brownlow  as  representa- 
tives of  the  missionary  agents  of  the  religious  segment  of  the 
faction,  and  thus  the  climax  is  reached.  If  the  political  future 
of  the  freedmen  cari  be  shaped  by  these  legislators,  and  the  re- 
ligious future  of  the  freedmen  determined  by  these  teachers, 
there  is  no  conflict  of  opinion  to  hinder  their  full  success;  for  the 
politicians  and  the  preachers  are  at  agreement. 

Here  then  is  the  picture :  The  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  (both  absorbed  in  the  good 
work  of  enfranchising  the  blacks  of  the  South,  bending  all  their 
energies  to  the  aocomplishment  of  this  solitary  purpose,)  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  Southern  State,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  poli- 
tico-religious emissaries  in  Virginia,  (and  the  two  last  mentioned 
(/wasz-preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ !)  all  of  these  busy  men, 
and  following  their  lead  a  horde  of  their  agents,  political  and  re- 
ligious, all  over  the  South,  are  diligently  laboring  to  the  same  end ; 
and  under  God,  the  future  of  the  freedmen  depends  upon  their 
success  or  failure.  So  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  affect  the  con- 
dition of  the  white  men  in  the  South,  it  is  certain  that  whatever 
can  be  accomplished  by  acuteness,  diligence,  and  zeal,  urged  on 
by  a  malignity  that  has  no  parallel  in  human  history,  will  be 
done.  But  this  is  no  part  of  the  matter  now  under  examination, 
except  as  it  incidentally  affects  the  condition  of  the  negro. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  dominant  faction  in  elevating  the  negro  to  the  dig- 
nity of  citizenship,  is  ultimately  to  benefit  and  strengthen  the 
State.     It  would  be  a  rash  and  dangerous  experiment  under  the 
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most  favorable  circumstances.  I£  the  white  population  of  the 
South  unanimously  and  cordially  cooperated  in  such  a  move- 
ment, there  would  still  he  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way. 
But  this  is  so  far  from  the  fact,  that  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  Radical  programme,  is  the  fostering  of  a  terrible  antag- 
onism between  the  two  races,  and  the  elevation  of  the  one  is 
made  coincident  with  and  dependent  upon  the  degradation  of  the 
other.  Humanly  speaking,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  a  persistence  in  these  efforts  will  result  disastrously,  and 
the  proximate  effects  are  already  apparent.  To  some  of  them 
we  have  already  referred  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  article. 
Now,  numerous  and  mighty  and  skilful  as  may  be  the  agents  in 
this  enterprise,  and  however  untiring  and  zealous  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  them,  the  elevation  of  the  black  people  to  a  positive  po- 
litical and  social  equality  with  the  whites,  is  simply  an  impossi- 
bility. Vain  must  be  every  effort  to  resist  the  decrees  of  God ; 
and  if  any  fact  is  demonstrable  from  the  known  annals  of  man- 
kind, it  is  the  fact  that  God  has  so  constituted  the  two  races  as 
to  make  their  equality  forever  impossible.  Indeed,  it  is  the  re- 
cognition of  this  very  truth  that  has  given  birth  to  those  mon- 
strous falsehoods  touching  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  to 
which  attentioii  has  already  been  directed.  It  is  as  certainly 
true  that  God  has  brought  about  the  distinctive  diversity  of 
races,  as  that  he  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  races  that  dwell 
on  the  earth. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  upon  universally  admitted  authority, 
the  separation  of  these  various  and  distinct  races  into  subdivis- 
ions even  more  numerous  than  the  five  great  families  that  people 
the  earth.  But  the  present  purpose  is  entirely  served  in  noticing 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two — the  Caucasian  and  the 
African.  These  are  confessedly  the  most  distinct  and  distant, 
the  one  from  the  other,  in  all  the  natural  attributes  of  humanity. 
Culture,  climatic,  influences,  and  all  the  varied  causes  of  change 
and  diversity,  which  form  the  staple  of  ethnological  studies,  do 
not.  explain  the  essential  difference  between  these  two  families. 
It  is  only  the  sovereign  providence  of  God  that  can  solve  the  pro- 
blem.    The  known  effect  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  changing  the 
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character  of  whole  nations  does  not  reach  the  point.  The  gos- 
pel transforms  the  sinner  into  the  saint ;  but  the  highest  saint  is 
only  a  sinner*  sanctified.  The  inculcation  of  human  knowledge 
transforms  the  boor  into  the  scholar  ;  but  the  native  attributes 
of  the  boor  cling  ta  him  in  spite  of  his  learning.  They  cannot 
be  educated  away.  It  is  not  possible  to  take  an  infant  from  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  and  educate  him  up  to  the  intellectual  status 
of  Newton,  because  God  hath  made  them  to  differ. 

So,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  cultivated  and  Christianized  races 
of  the  world  to  unite  and  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  African  race,  giving  each  individual  of  this  multi- 
tudinous family  a  separate  and  competent  preceptor,  the  result 
of  their  labors  would  not  be  an  intellectual  equality,  after  long 
years  of  incessant  application.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
negro  has  made  any  remarkable  attainment  in  the  ordinary  fields 
of  human  research,  the  comparison  is  always  instituted  between 
him  and  the  rest  of  his  race,  and  never  between  him  and  the 
philosophers  whose  names  are  a  p(5rtion  of  the  world's  history. 
Certainly  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  savans  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau  to  transform  the  millions  that  are  under  their 
charge  into  a  condition  approximating  mental  or  moral  equality 
with  the  white  people  around  them.  Of  the  one  species,  man,  the 
present  argument  is  confined  to  the  two  races — African  and 
Caucasian  ;  and  as  these  are  capable  of  subdivision  into  classes, 
it  happens  that  the  best  specimens  of  both  these  races  are  to 
be  found  in  the  classes  now  inhabiting  the  United  States. 

It  is  possible  that  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  family  is  the  domi- 
nant race  of  the  world.  There  are  other  tribes  or  classes  of  the 
Caucasian  races,  of  superior  physical  development ;  but  there 
is  no  race  on  the  earth  possessing  the  trait  of  intense  individu- 
ality, by  which  this  people  is  distinguished.  In  America,  where 
more  than  anywhere  else,  the  bloods  of  the  Celt,  the  Saxon,  the 
Gaul,  and  the  Teuton,  have  been  so  intermingled^  it  would  appear 
that  a  distinct  nationality  has  been  produced,  possessing  qualities 
of  energy,  endurance,  self-reliance,  acuteness,  and  receptivity — 
all  elements  of  national  greatness — to  a  degree  far  in  advance 
of  any  other.     Leaving  out  of  view  what  are  called  the  acci- 
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dental  helps  and  hindrances  to  human  progress — that  is,  in  more 
appropriate  words,  the  providences  of  God — the  promise  of  this  ' 
people's  future  is  one  of  transcendent  splendor.  \ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negroes  in  America  who  have  here  had  \ 
the  very  best  opportunity  for  mental,  mora?,  and  physical  culture 
that  has  ever  been  afforded  their  race,  have  not,  except  in  some 
few  instances,  materially  improved  their  status.     Speaking  of 
the  negro  as  a  class,  they  are  notoriously  wanting  in  all  those  ele- 
ments of  success  above  enumerated.     They   are  naturally  indo- 
lent, unstable,  dependent,  dull,  and  without  the  capacity  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in   any  high  degree.     No  part  of  this  argu- 
ment must  be  misconstrued  into  a  denial  of  the  negro's  capacity 
to  receive  religious  instruction.     The  wonderful  grace  and  wisdonj  ■ 
of  God  are  manifested  in  the  revelation  of  a  gospel  whose  pro-- 
visions  include  all  the  classes  of  mankind.     His  grace  and  wis- 
dom are  also  manifest  in  the  providence  that  placed  the  negro  irT 
a  condition  to  receive  this  gospel  and  to  be  christianized  by  it. 
In  Hayti  and  Jamaica,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  equal 
attainments,  though  he  has  been  long  free  from  the  *' dismal 
curse  of  slavery"  in  those  localities.     In   the  Northern  States 
of  the   Union   which  have  been   happily   free  from  the  same 
"blighting  curse"  for  long  years,  his  religious  character  is  no 
better  than  at  the  South. 

As  this  is  a  land  of  schools,  the  black  people  in  the  Northern 
States  have  made  some  slight  progress  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. But  how  meagre  is  the  result  in  comparison  with  the  op- 
portunity ! 

This  grave  discussion  of  the  relative  capacities  of  the  two 
races  has  seemed  necessary  to  introduce  the  question  indicated  by 
the  title  of  the  present  article.  If  a  small  part  of  the  foregoing 
is  true,  there  is  nothing  short  of  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
God  that  can  make  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  races 
possible.  While  the  vast  majority  of  the  blacks  were  in  a  state^ 
of  bondage,  the  question  was  susceptible  of  more  than  one  solution. 
But  now  that  these  millions — suddenly  freed,  suddenly  invested 
with  new  and  extraordinary  privileges,  and  suddenly  inspired 
with  vague  apprehensions  of  their  own  importance,  and  with  indef- 
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inite  expectations  of  ease  and  affluenqe  to  be  9onferred  upQn  them 
by  governmental  authority — are  thrust  upon  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  a  Christian  nation,  the  question  assumes  an  aspect 
both  perplexing  and  threatening.  What  future  can  this  people 
carve  ^ut  for  themselves,  or  what  future  can  be  assigned  them 
by  those  who  occupy  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ? 
It  is  not  possible  that  they  should  remain  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, a  condition  that  is  tolerated  by  both  races  only  because  it 
is  understood  to  be  a  transition  state.  It  is  still  less  posSibl-e 
that  they  should  attain  a  perfect  assimilation  with  any  portion 
of  the  white  citizens  of  this  country,  where  a  subdivision  into 
classes  is  jealously  repudiated  by  those  of  them  who  occupy  the 
third  and  lowest  round  of  the  social  ladder.  It  is  most  of  all 
impossible  to  replace  them  in  their  late  condition  of  slavery,  as 
their  former  owners  would  as  earnestly  resist  such  a  step  as  the 
ex-slaves  themselves  could  do. 

There  are  three  possible  answers  to  this  question. 

I.  The  partial  or  total  extermination  of  the  black  race. 

1.  No  writer  could  gain  access  to  these  pages  who  would  re- 
gard this  catastrophe  otherwise  than  with  unmingled  horror.  No 
man  possessed  of  human  sympathies  can  contemplate  the  picture 
presented  in  the  present  condition  of  the  freedmen  without 
commiseration,  or  attempt  to  forecast  their  dark  and  portentous 
future  without  dismay.  And  of  all  the  ways  of  exodus  from  the 
complications  that  environ  the  subject,  none  is  so  appalling  as 
that  presented  in  the  possible  blotting  out  of  existence  of  a  pop- 
ulation more  numerous  than  so'tae  of  the  nationalities  of  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  the  extermination  of  the  negro  is  coolly  suggested, 
and  the  mode  of  operation  calmly*  discussed  by  thousands  of 
white  men,  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  more  squarely  than  any  other  feasible  plan.  The 
readers  of  this  journal  are  not  unacquainted  (see  S.  P.  R.  for 
Nov.,  1867,  pp.  579-583)  with  a  recent  publication  by  the  noto- 
rious author  of  "The  Impending  Crisis,"  in  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  negro  is  urged,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  "evi- 
dently foredoomed  to  destruction  "  and  "fit  only  to  be  exter- 
minated" like  the  Indians.     It  is  the  logical  culmination  of  ab- 
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olitionism,  for  abolitionism  is  infidel,  and  hates  both  black  and 
white,  both  man  and  God.  It  is  the  crowning  work  of  a  man, 
who  has  done  as  much  perhaps  as  any  other  to  deluge  the  land 
with  the  blood,  spilt  in  the  late  war. 

2.  The  tendency  tp  this  violent  termination  of  existing  com- 
plications is  far  more  urgent  and  painful  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  Among  the  true  citizens  of  the  South  there  are  not 
two  parties  in  conflict.  The  struggle  is  between  Southern  men 
and  the  imported  agents  of  a  ^Northern  faction.  But  in  the 
Northern  States  the  party  in  power  and  the  opposition  are  at 
agreement  on  many  points.  For  example  :  the  propriety  and 
justice  of  the  emancipation  acts ;  the  inherent  evil  of  slavery ; 
the  necessity  for,  and  justice  of,  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  system.  On  one  side  these  propositions  are  asserted 
with  emphasis ;  one  the  other,  they  are  either  quietly  acquiesced 
in,  or  opposed  with  extremely  faint  denial.  The  contest  is  not 
for  or  against  the  undying  abstract  principles  which  underlie  the 
question,  propounded  in  this  concrete  form,  but  rather  for  power 
and  place,  for  the  eclat  and  emoluments  of  official  station  and 
for  the  triumphs  of  personal  ambition.  The  old  cry  of  oppres- 
sion is  not  entirely  given  up,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a 
burlesque  on  both  sides ;  while  the  main  fact,  namely,  that  the 
negro  is  an  incumbrance  and  a  hindrance,  is  tacitly  admitted  by 
both.  As  for  any  real  personal  tenderness  of  feeling  towards 
the  unhappy  freedmen,  it  \ypuld  be  both  vain  and  unreasonable 
to  seek  for  it  rn  that  latitude.  The  slave — may  God  pity  him  ! 
has  no  friend  except  his  former  master,  who  has  been  legislated 
into  a  condition  in  which  he  is  utterly  powerless  to  aid  the  servant 
born  in  his  house,  or  even  to  retard  his  doom.  In  the  meantime, 
these  two  powerful  parties  are  directly  operating  for  his  exter- 
mination; one  of  them,  by  industriously  creating  and  fostering  a 
ferocious  antagonism  between  the  races,  making  incendiary  ap- 
peals to  the  basest  passions  of  the  ignorant  negro,  (who  is  rap- 
idly relapsing  into  savage  barbarism,)  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny ;  the  other, 
by  familiarizing  the  public  mind  with,  the  idea  that  ^he  negro  is 
doomed ;  that  the  war  of  races  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  only 
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permanent  cure  for  the  disease  that  is  destroying  the  body  po- 
litic is  the  destruction — the  excision — of  the  cancer  that  is  prey- 
ing upon  its  vitals,  to  wit,  the  negro  !  A  little  longer  continu- 
ance of  the  present  mode  of  treatment  may  make  this  opinion 
frightfully  true.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce^  in  commenting  recently  upon  an  opposition  editorial 
in  that  paper,  uses  the  following  language:  "The  vital  cause 
and  motive  of  negro  suffrage,  its  principal  justification  in  the  eyes 
of  most  people  is  this :  that  having  emancipated  a  whole  race, 
severing  the  bond  of  interest  which  formerly  bound  their  mas- 
ters and  them,  and  in  so  doing  having  naturally  and  inevitably 
aroused  the  hatred  of  the  former  towards  them,  we  cannot  in 
common  justice,  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  their  late  owners 
without  some  protection."  There  is  no  reply  to  a  fabrication  so 
base  and  baseless  as  this.  Yet  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  the 
party  in  power,  and  of  the  most  conscientious  of  its  members. 
How  long  a  time  will  it  require  to  convince  the  credulous  negro 
that  this  false  charge  is  true,  and  that  his  salvation  depends  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  white  race  ?  And  if  the  conflict  thus  in- 
duced be  once  inaugurated,  the  extermination  of  the  semi-savage 
people  is  absolutely  certain. 

3.  But  supposing  that  no  such  crisis  is  impending,  there  are 
other  causes  in  operation  that  threaten  the  speedy  destruction  of 
the  freedmen.  In  all  the  localities  that  have  been  visited  by 
pestilential  diseases,  the  relative  mortality  among  the  black  people 
has  always  been  disproportionately  large.  ^  There  seems  to  be  less 
recuperative  power,  less  ability  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
disease  in  the  children  of  this  race,  than  is  found  in  any  other 
that  is  even  partially  civilised.  And  during  the  winter  just  past, 
the  ratio  of  deaths  among  them  is  greater  than  the  extreme  rate 
in  life  assurance  tables  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  most 
pestilential  localities  inhabited  by  civilised  men.  The  history  of 
nomadic  tribes  has  alwoijj^s  been  a  terribly  brief  story,  from  the 
legends  of  the  wanderers  in  the  arid  deserts  of  the  tropics  to  those 
of  the  dwellers  in*^he  frozen  zone.  But  all  of  these  records  lack 
the  bad  elements  that  characterise  the  recent  history  of  the 
freedmen.     They  are,  to  a  great  extent,  wanderers  without  any 
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settled  purpose,  broken  up  into  small  bands  of  Isbmaelites,  whose 
very  existence  is  fast  growing  into  a  national  curse.     The  cost  of 
all  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  is  very  far 
less  than  the  national  expenditure  for  the  sustentation  of  the  freed- 
men in  these  Southern  States ;  yet  multitudes  of  them  perished 
from  actual  poverty  and  exposure  during  the  past  winter.     Deci- 
mated by  disease,  decimated  by  poverty  and  starvation,  rapidly 
drifting  into  predatory  habits  of  life — their  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them — all  that  is  needed  to 
secure  the  destruction  of  the  poor  Africans,  is  to  let  them  alone  ! 
4.  The  white  tax  p9.yers  in  the  whole  land,  especially  at  the 
North,  are  growing  extremely  restive  under  their  intolerable  bur- 
dens.    While  the  war  was  in  progress,  men  paid  cheerfully  a  por- 
tion of  their  large  gains ;  but  during  the  past  year  this  rapidly 
accumulated  money  has  been   rapidly  melting  away.     The  re- 
verses in  commercial  circles  in   1867,  were  terribly  severe ;  and 
while  the  demands  of  the  tax-collector  were  none  the  less  urgent, 
the  ability  of  the  payers  was  very  seriously  diminished.     So,  the 
outcry  against  the  enormous  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the 
freedmen,  has  increased  in  volume,  until  to-day  it  is  no  longer  a 
farty  cry.     The  most  ultra  of  radical  organs  begin  to   demand 
the  ballot  for  the  negro  as  a  substitute  for  bread  !     While  they 
have  not  had  the   effrontery   to   state  the   proposition  in  plain 
terms,  the  drift  of  their  reasoning  is  precisely  to  this  purport. 
The  following  quotation  is  comparatively  moderate   in  its  tone: 
"The  ballot  is  designed  to  afford  protection  to  the  negro  cheaply 
and  efficiently,  and  in  time  will  supersede  the  Freedman's  Bu- 
reau, military  governments,  and  all  other  temporary  and  expen- 
sive schemes,  which,  without  it,  would  have  to  be  continued  in 
force  indefinitely.     *  *  *     People  have  no  confidence  that  the 
white  race  at  the  South  will  treat  the  negro  any  more  fairly  than 
compelled  to,  and  they  deem  some  new  measure  necessary  to  his 
protection."     There  is  no  need  to  call  attention  to  the  animus  of 
this  sentence,  as  applied  to  the  white  race,  but  the  evident  res- 
tiveness  of  the  Northern  philanthropists  under  the  Bureau  out- 
lays is  the  most  suggestiva  point.     The  comment  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  upon  the  above  quotation  is :   "The  tender  mercies 
of  Northern  men  are  cruelty  to  the  emancipated  race."         ' 
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The  Bureau  is  growing  in  disfavor,  and  its  days  are  numbered. 
It  has  done  enormous  evil  in  the  land  by  rendering  a  class  whose 
proclivities  are  to  idleness  and  vagrancy,  more  idle  and  vagrant. 
In  a  dozen  populous  States,  where  a  poor-house  was  formerly  un- 
known, it  has  created  a  race  of  paupers,  whose  needs  are  fright- 
fully urgent.  And  just  as  this  class  is  absolutely  perishing  for 
aid,  its  aid  will  probably  be  withdrawn,  and  then  comes  chaos. 
The  planters,  impoverished  by  the  results  of  last  year's  opera- 
tions, have  been  this  year  unable  to  employ  all  the  willing  labor- 
ers ;  whilst,  unfortunately,  thousands  of  them,  inflated  with  false 
hopes  of  government  support,  or  incapable,  like  all  barbarian  and 
semi-barbarian  people,  of  patient  labor  voluntarily  undergone', 
are  unwilling  to  be  employed.  An  idle  vagabond,*  with  the  un- 
defined impression  upon  his  mintl,  that  the  property  of  his  late 
master  is  somehow  to  pass  into  his  possession,  the  negro  will  take 
by  stealth  or  violence  that  which  he  cannot  earn,  and  so  the  war 
of  races  will  begin.  At  the  end  of  the  horrors  that  would  ac- 
company such  a  strife,  the  extermination  of  the  negro  is  the  most 
certain  fact  to  predicf. 

II.  Another  possible  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  black  population.  If  it  is  impossible  that  the  two 
races  should  dwell  peaceably  together  on  terms  of  equality,  no 
matter  from  what  cause  or  causes,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  eff*ect  a 
separation  of  the  incongruous  elements  ?  The  colonization  of  the 
blacks  on  their  native  soil,  has  long  been  a  favorite  scheme  with 
some  few  philanthropists  of  both  sections.  The  measure  com- 
mends itself  to  minds  at  either  extreme  of  the  controversy. 
The  cure  for  the  evil  in  question  that  promises  to  be  most  ef- 
fectual, is  the  restoration  of  the  ex-slave  to  his  own  continent, 
to  win  from  its  luxuriant  fields  an  easy,  subsistence.  It  is  true, 
that  these   fields    have  to  be  wrested  from  the  hordes  of  his 


*  It  was  a  very  general  thing  last  year  for  the  freedmen's  wives  not  to  be 
included  in  the  contracts  for  plantation  labor ;  in  imitation  of  their  white 
sisters,  they  were  to  remain  at  home,  keep  the  house,  mend  the  clothes, 
prepare  the  food,  take  care  of  the  children,  etc.  This  plan  is  not  now  so 
general,  and  lias  givisn  place  to  another  borrowed  from  the  Indians  instead 
of  the  whites.  It  i^  for  the  wife  to  go  to  the  field  and  labor,  while  the  hus- 
band, with  fishing-rod  or  gun,  betakes  himself  to  the  svcamp. 
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heathen  kindred,  or  from  the  usurped  dommion  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. But  the  American  negro,  if  a  small  part  of  that  which 
is  claimed  for  him  be}  his  true  possession,  should  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  task.  If  he  is  fit  to  take  part  in  the  government 
of  the  American  Republic,  he  is  surely  fit  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment for  himself  in  Africa.  The  degree  of  civilisation  to  which 
he  has  attained  here,  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  his  success  there. 
In  the  virgin  soil  of  the  fertile  valleys  which  recent  explorations 
have  opened  to  the  world,  the  yield  secured  to  the  agriculturist 
would  far  exceed  the  product  from  any  lands  in  these  States.  The 
climate,  so  destructive  to  Caucasian  life,  is  the  native  climate  of 
the  negro.  These  tropical  lands,  where  the  white  man  perishes, 
would  be  to  the  negro  the  very  vale  of  paradise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Southern  citizen  who  complains  least  of  the  burden, 
is  more  encumbered  by  the  freedmen  than  anybody  else.  He 
has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  recognise  the  claim  of  the  blacks 
to  his  protection  and  support,  that  he  still  manifests  his  readi- 
ness to  feed  and  clothe  them,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  poverty. 
Therefore  the  deportation  of  this  dependent  and  shiftless  popu- 
lation would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  him.  And  when  consid- 
ered in  comparison  with  the  atrocious  policy  of  extermination, 
which  is  an  actual,  clearly-defined  scheme  presented  to  the 
Southern  people,  any  plan  of  colonization  would  undoubtedly 
meet  their  unanimous  approval.  But  there  are  difficulties  to  be 
considered. 

1.  The  removal  of  this  bone  of  contention  would  be  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of  the  party  in  power,  supposing  it  could  be 
effected  by  legal  enactments.  Moreover,  such  a  step  would  be 
entirely  subversive  of  all  the  theories  of  all  the  abolitionists  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  a  tacit  admission  of  the  fact  that  will 
be  the  salient  point  in  the  history  of  these  days,  to  be  written 
half  a  century  hence;  to  wit,  that  the) white  men  of  the  South 
are  being  ground  under  the  heel  of  the  most  remorseless  despot- 
ism that  has  ever  cursed  the  earth,  for  the  sake  of  an  abstraction 
which  is  contradicted  by  all  the  experience  and  all  jthe  science 
of  mankind.  The  deportation  of  the  negro  is  a  denial  of  his 
fitness  for  association  on  equal  terms  with  the  white  citizen.     It 
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is  therefore  vain  to  expect  the  accomplishment  of  a  wholesale 
colonization  by  legislative  authority. 

2.  It  is  equally  vain  to  expect  the  freedmen  to  expatriate 
themselves.  The  voluntary  emigrants  to  Liberia,  especially  after 
the  novelty  of  that  enterprise  had  worn  oiF,  were  always  very 
few  in  number.  And  it  is  probable  that  no  benevolent  associa- 
tions have  accomplished  so  little  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  made, 
as  the  various  colonization  societies  of  America.  While  the  good 
they  have  done  should  not  be  underrated,  it  will  not  ^  be  denied 
that  their  chief  difficulty  has  ever  been  to  overcome  the  repug- 
nance of  the  negro  to  avail  himself  of  their  aid.  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  families  of  slaves  were 
manumitted,  and  express  provision  made  for  their  deportation ; 
but  there  has  always  existed  among  the  free  blacks  who  should 
have  been  the  first  to  join  in  the  emigration  scheme,  (which  un- 
doubtedly had  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  an  enhghtened 
negro  nationality,)  an  invincible  repugnance  to  it.  Since  the 
general  emancipation  of  the  Southern  slaves,  the  blessings  of 
freedom  here  have  almost  universally  satisfied  them ;  and  com- 
paratively very  few  have  voluntarily  taken  steps  leading  to  emi- 
gration. It  is  not  credible  that  they  have  been  deterred  by  what 
is  called  "love  of  country,"  as  no  such  sentiment  could  be  predi- 
cated of  them  while  in  bondage,  and  they  have  not  had  time  to 
imbibe  the  sentiment  from  jtheir  most  industrious  teachers,  if 
these  had  any  to  communicate.  But  the  fact  is  as  stated,  and 
a  formal  proposition  to  emigrate  to  Africa,  if  it  were  made  to  them 
as  a  class,  would  doubtless  be  instantly  rejected  with  scorn  and 
indignation. 

3.  Another  objection  to  universal  colonization  is  that  founded 
upon  the  value  of  the  black  laborer  in  Southern  fields.  It  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  he  can  be  easily  substituted  by  immigrants 
of  white  blood  ;  but  this  assertion  lacks  proof.  Supposing  it  pos- 
sible to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  men  Ajtho  control  the  des- 
tinies of  both  races,  and  to  manage  the  restoration  of  the  negro 
to  the  subordinate  position  for  which  God  designed  him,  without 
reviving  the  dead  institution  of  slavery  ;  and  supp6sing  his  rights 
were  secured  to  him  by  judicious  laws  ;  and  finally,  supposing  his 
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mind  could  be  disabused  of  the  harmful  impression  that  he  is 
somehow  the  legal  owner  of  the  broad  lands  he  formerly  cultiva- 
ted, it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  would  cheerfully  occupy  his 
proper  place,  and  prove  himself  the  most  valuable  among  the 
numberless  workmen  of  the  world. 

III.  The  truest  and  best  solution  of  the  problem  is  thus  sug- 
gested. It  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  men  most  competent 
by  experience,  most  fitted  by  years  of  kindly  intercourse  with 
these  simple  people,  the  control  of  their  fut;ure.  Under  God, 
the  last  hope  of  the  freedmen  is  in  the  restoration  of  the  South- 
ern States  to  their  rightful  pqikiical  status. 

1.  To  say  that  the  negroes,  viewing  them  as  a  whole,  are 
this  day  fugitives  and  vagabonds  thrbughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Southern  land,  is  to  state  the  case  in  its  true  as- 
pect. Many  causes  have  operated  against  them  since  their  manu- 
mission, but  if  they  had  not  as- a  class  been  inherently  shiftless 
and  indolent,  their  condition  would  have  been  far  better.  They 
have  been  demoralized  by  the  lessons  they  received  from  North- 
ern teachers ;  and  they  have  been  damaged  by  indulgence  in 
their  own  unrestrained  and  vicious  habits.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
bring  them  back  into  a  condition  in  which  they  will  be  producers 
instead^  of  profitless  consumers ;  and  the  initial  step,  sine  qua 
non,  is  the  reinstitution  of  State  authority.  If  the  present  ill- 
defined  forms  of  authority  were  even  efficient,  there  is  a  con- 
stantly recurring  antagonism  between  or  among  them,  and  an 
ever-present  apprehension  that  their  powers'  are  unsettled  and 
transient.  In  more  than  one  locality,  the  negroes  themselves 
have  not  hesitated  to  resist  tfte  representatives  of  Federal  power, 
and  scout  their  authority.  But  a  restoration  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  civil  law  would  infallibly  work  the  cure.  Naturalists 
tell  of  the  viscous  flow  of  the  glaciers  of  the  far  Northern  coasts, 
as  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  they  describe.  These 
vast  seas  of  ice,  apparently  as  solid  and  immovable  as  the  rocky 
bed  upon  which  they  rest,  are  actually  flowing  towards  the  ocean 
with  unremitted  and  resistless  force  and  power.  If,  in  their 
course,  they  encounter  the  huge  boulders  of  that  sterile  region, 
these  are  taken  up  into  the  cold  embrace  of  the  advancing  ice- 
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flood,  and  borne  onward  toward  the  sea.  And  at  last  the  same 
glacier  appears,  issuing  from  the  deep  fiord,  the  majestic  iceberg 
crowned  with  spire  and  minaret,  and  bearing  upon  its  broad 
bosom  the  various  impedimenta  that  vainly  opposed  its  progress. 
So  is  the  course  of  civil  law.  By  slow  and  imperceptible  ad- 
vances, but  with  majestic  force  and  certainty,  it  tends  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  justice,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  sub- 
jects. No  more  dire  calamity  can  befall  a  people  than  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  different  authority,  like  that  of  military  law. 
One  is  the  expression  of  the  power  of  reason  and^  rectitude ;  the 
other,  the  manifestation  of  mere  brute  force. 

2.  A  new  code  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  new  state  of  society.  The  law  that  was  just  and 
proper  a^  applied  to  a  slave  population,  would  be  manifestly  im- 
proper as  applied  to  the  same  population  freed.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  reader  of  these  pages  will  need  to  be  assured  that  a  just 
and  equitable  code  would  be  framed,  if  the  citizens  of  these  com- 
metnwealths  were  allowed  to  make  it.  The  eyes  of  the  civilised 
world  would,  be  upon  them,  and  their  legislation  upon  this  subject 
would  be  worthy  of  tjieir  record.  For  the  better  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, these  men  and  their  fathers  controlled  the  legislation  of  a 
magnificent  empire,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  them  capable 
of  settling  a  question  of  strictly  local  application.  To  accuse 
them  of  inhumanity  towards  the  black  people ;  to  suspect  them 
of  harsh  or  resentful  feelings  towards  their  former  servants  ;  to 
doubt  that  their  enactments  would  be  judicious,  temperate,  and 
beneficent,  is  to  betray  total  ignorance  of  their  character  and 
antecedents,  and  to  misapprehend  ^tirely  the  nature  of  the  task 
before  them.  The  security  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  entire 
community  would  necessarily  be  their  primary  object.  And  the 
security  of  the  highest  possible  prosperity  of  the  freed  people  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  larger  proposition. 

3.  It  is  even  possible  to  secure  this  sorely  needed  and  conser- 
vative legislation,  without  restoring  the  ten  States  to  their  just 
and  constitutional  position.  The  territories,  immediately  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  authority,  are  still  allowed  to  shape 
their  own  local  laws.     If  the  rulers,  who  cannot  evade  the  terri- 
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ble  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  touching  the  welfare  of 
the  millions  of  paupers  they  have  made,  could  be  induced  to  re- 
gard the  subject  from  any  other  than  a  partisan  stand-point, 
they  would  see  the  propriety  of  the  measure  here  suggested.  It 
is  true  that  the  success  or  failure  of  all  the  efforts  of  Southern 
law-makers,  would  not  alter  the  original  fact,  for  which  the 
Southern  people  are  in  no  wise  responsible.  But  under  tolera- 
bly favorable  circumstances,  and  with  tolerably  fair  treatment, 
this  plan  would  be  successful.  There  is  absolutely  no  law  now 
in  force  that  makes  special  provision  for  the  freedmen,  excepting 
Bureau  laws  and  military  orders;  one  set,,  resting  upon  doubtful 
authority,  and  frequently  inoperative ;  the  other,  ex  postfacto^ 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  frequently  oppressive,  and  always  lia- 
ble to  sudden  repeal. 

These  brief  suggestions — and  they  do  not  profess  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  suggestions — are  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  all  men  who  have  the 'good  of  the  country  at  heart.  The 
subject  is  environed  with  peculiar  diflSculties,  and  is  involved  in 
peculiar  complications,  but  the  case  is  not  hopeless.  In  -the 
great  contest  for  political  place,  for  the  emoluments  of  office, 
new  men  ever  and  anon  struggle  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  not  un- 
hkely  that  a  leader  may  appear,  who  shall  be  chosen  of  God  to 
extricate  the  country  from  the  toils  that  are  now  around  it,  and 
preserve  it  for  a  career  of  unexampled  grandeur. 

The  argument  of  Hugh  Miller  applies  with  wonderful  accu- 
racy to  one  or  more  of  the  points  suggested  in  the  foregoing  pa- 
ges. He  says:  "All  these  varieties  of  the  species,  in  which  we 
find  humanity  'fallen,'  according  to  the  poet,  ' into  disgrace, * 
are  varieties  that  have  lapsed  from  the  original  Caucasian  typ^. 
They  are  all  descendants  of  man  as  God  created  him ;  but  they 
do  not  exemplify  man  as  God  created  ^im.  They  do  not  rep- 
resent, except  in  hideous  caricature,  the  glorious  creature  moulded 
of  old  by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Maker.  They  are  fallen, — 
degraded ;  many  of  them,  as  races,  hopelessly  lost.  For  all  ex- 
perience serves  to  «how  that  when  a  tribe  of  men  falls  beneath  a 
certain  level,  it  cannot  come  into  competition  with  civilised  man, 
pressing  outwards  from  his  old  centres  to  possess  the  earth,  with- 
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out  becoming  extinct  before  him.  Sunk  beneath  a  certain  level, 
as  in  the  forests  o^  America,  in  Van  Diema;n's  Land,  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  among  the  Bushmen  of  the  Cape,  the  experi- 
ence; of  more  than  a  hundred  years  demonstrates'that  its  destiny 
is  extinction,  not  restoration."  * 

Nothing  can  be  urged  against  the  facts  here  stated,  or  against 
the  deductions  from  them..  The  question  to  be  determined  is, 
whether  or  not  the  freedmen  come  under  this  category,  or  even 
if  they  are  drifting  towards  that  fatal  level.  If  the  latter  is  the 
case,  then  it  becomes  every  good  man- to  oppose  the  course  of  the 
tide  which  is  sweeping  them  to  destruction.  A  whole  race  can- 
not perish  in  the  very  midst  of  us  without  entailing  a  lasting 
curse  upon  the  American  name.  The  ghosts  of  these  murdered 
millions  will  haunt  the  land,  calling  for  vengeance  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  the  degenerate  people  who  perpetrated  or  permitted  the 
wickedness.     Because  there  is  a  possible  remedy,  and  only  one. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  African  race  cannot 
come  into  "competition"  with  a  superior  class,  and  survive  the 
ordeal,  it  is  also  true  that  this  race  may  be  placed  in  subordina- 
tion to,  and  under  the  tutelage  of,  the  rightful  citizens  of 
America,  and  so  escape  the  antagonism  that  threatens  their  ex- 
termination. In  this  condition  of  a  regulated  and  protected  sub- 
ordination, they  may  attain  their  highest  possible  development. 
In  any  other  conceivable  condition,  they  are  verily  doomed. 
Every  Christian  recoils  with  abhorrence  from  the  mere  idea  of 
extermination,  and  no  higher  duty  can  challenge  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  than  the  duty  of  saving  this  de- 
caying race,  if  peradventure,  God  has  purposes  of  mercy  towards 
them. 

First,  then,  nothing  can  be  done  while  the  patent  fact  of  the 
essential  inferiority  of  the  black  race  is  denied,  or  even  ignored. 
The  acknowledgment  of  their  equality,  is  the  establishment  of 
the  fatal  competition.  All  that  is  proposed  for  their  aid,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  of  their  nonage,  their  dependence, 
their  subordination. 

Secondly,  the  variable  forms  of  law,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 

*  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 
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status  of  the  freedmen,  must  give  place  to  some  stable  legislation, 
and  the  negroes  must  learn  (all  of  them)  that  rulers  are  a  terroi* 
to  evil-doers.  •       ' 

Finally^  no  better  model  can  be  found  than  the  "poor  laws" 
of  Massachusetts.  The  shiftless  wanderer  in  that  highly  favored 
commonwealth  has  a  short  experience  of  freedom.  If  a  man 
travels  from  one  town  to  another  without  money  and  without  oc- 
cupation, he  is  provided  for  by  the  State.  He  is  furnished,  with 
a  dwelling  place,  more  or  less  permanent  according  to  his  own 
abilities  or  proclivities,  in  the  workhouse,  where  his  pauperism  is 
not  t6tally  profitless.  His  labor  is  hired  out  without  consulting 
his  preferences,  and  the  temptations  to  assume  vagabondage  are 
not  very  numerous  or  brilliant  in  New  England.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  idle  and  thriftless  in  that  latitude,  they  have  no  in- 
stitution corresponding  with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau ;  no  machine 
invented  to  distribute  premiums  to  idleness  and  unthrift.  If 
the  municipal  authorities  in  the  towns  of  the  South  were  invested 
with  powers  similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts  selectmen — if  the 
numerous  Hunnicutts  were  substituted  by  respectable  policemen, 
the  disorderly  element  in  Southern  population  would  speedily 
disappear. 

The  details  of  the  arrangement  are  very  simple,  and  would 
be  suggested  by  circumstances  as  they  were  presented.  The  ob- 
ject of  poor  laws  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  destitute, 
and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  class  that  is  incapable  of  self- 
government.  Under  the  abolished  regime,  the  old  and  helpless 
were  secured  against  the  assaults  of  poverty.  They  were  housed, 
clothed,  and  fed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  aged  servants 
were  the  objects  of  the  special  and  unremitting  care  of  their  own- 
ers' families.  No  public  charities  can  as  efiectually  prevent  des- 
titution among  the  old  negroes';  but  there  must  needs  be  special 
legislation  in  their  behalf. 

Hitherto  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  Five  hundred  thousand 
able-bodied  men  of  a  distinct  race^  without  any  positive  concert 
of  action  or  purpose,  are  steadily  advancing  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  their  history.  They  are  daily  becoming  more  and  ipore 
improvident,  more  restive^  under  restraint,  and  more  truculent. 
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Docile  and  manageable  as  this  people  has  ever  been  under  the 
wise  and  beneficent  government  of  the  white  race,  it  is  still  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  latent  ferocity  in  the  African  character, 
which  generations  of  civilisation  cannot  destroy.  It  is  now  be- 
ing awakened,  cultivated,  and  encouraged.  Woe  to  the  land, 
when  the  reaping-time  comes  !  The  heart  recoils  with  a  shudder, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  appalling  possibility.  But  at  the 
end  of  this  horrible  harvest,  the  very  foot^prints  of  the  black 
race  will  have  been  effaced  from  the  surface  of  this  continent. 

The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  He  maketh  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  doth  he  re- 
strain. In  this  solitary,  sublime  truth  is  the  hope  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  security  for  its  future.     And  it  is  enough. 
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Ecce  Ecclesia :  An  Essay ^  Showing  the  Essential  Identity  of  the 

Church  in  All  Ages.     New  York :  Blelock  &  Co.    1868.    Pp. 

576,  12  mo. 

The  getting-up  of  this  volume  ^is  not  in  first-rate  style^the 
paper  and  the  binding  being  both  inferior.  These  defects  are 
fully  made  up,  however,  by  the  simple,  clear,  forcible  style,  strong 
common  sense,  and  competent  learning  of  the  writer.  The  au- 
thor purposes  a  strict  incognito^  dropping  no  hint  whereby  the 
reader  may  discover  who  or  what  he  is.  We  feel  persuaded, 
however,  that  he  is  not  a  Baptist,  and  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  he  is  not  a  Presbyterian.  There  is  no  sign 
of  Episcopacy,  much  less  Popery,  about  him.  He  seems  very 
familiar  with  Methodist  bishops,  and  other  of  their  authors,  and 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  Methodist,  and  a  South- 
ern man  at  that.  But  we  have  detected  no  Arminian  tendencies 
in  his  book,  although  Chapter  XL.  contains  some  expressions 
which  might  possibly  be  understood  to  squint  that  way.  We 
fiail  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  as  a  Christian  brother,  the 
doctrine  of  whose  book  and  his  whole  manner  of  presenting  and 
urging  it,  draws  us  strongly  to  him.  What  is  more,  we  hail  him 
as  an  efficient  ally  in  establishing  the  jus  divinum  of  that  sys- 
tem of  Church  Government  which  we  believe  to  be  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures. 

The  doctrine  of  this  writer  is,  that  the  Church  in  all  ages  has 
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been  one  and  the  same.  He  admits  that  this  is  the  common  doc- 
trine of  Protestant  divines,  yet  he  shews  by  many  references 
and  quotations  how  they  overlook  and  deny  it  continually. 
Keander,  ji\.dam  Clarke,  Coleman,  Barnes,  Henry,  Bloomf^ld, 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Thomaa..§pjotf,  Macknight,  Nevin,  Dick, 
George  Smith, 'Watson,  Doddridge,  Burkitt,  Dwight,  Kitto,  Fair- 
bairn,  Olshausen,  Paley,  SchafF,  Gieseler,  Buck,  Benson,  Keith, 
Home,  Bishop  Wightman,  and  some  others,  are  brought  in  to  il- 
lustrate how  often  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Christian  religion,  are  spoken  of  as 
different  and  opposite  things.  But  he  maintains  (and  does  it 
clearly,  forcibly,  and  successfully,)  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
set  up  no  new  Church,  and  introduced  no  new  religion;  that 
there  never  has  been  and  never  could  be  any  but  one  true  reli- 
gion from  the  beginning,  and  that  is  Christianity;  that  all  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  and  Old  Testament  saints  were  believers 
in  Christ,  that  is.  Christians ;  that  the  Jews  not  in  small  but 
great  numbers,  embraced  Jesus  when  he  came,  as  the  true  Mes- 
siah ;  that  the  rejecting  Jews  became  apostates  from  their  national 
religion,  and  do  not  now  hold  to  true  and  proper  Judaism ;  also 
that  as  the  true  Church  of  God  has  existed  from  the  very  fall, 
when  the  first  promise  of  redemption  was  given,  so  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  competent  knowledge  of  God  accessible  to  men ; 
and  both  before  the  flood  and  after  the  flood,  both  in  the  patri-^i* 
archal  and  Mosaic  times,  and  all  along  down  to  the  full  noontide 
^  New  Testament  revelation,  God  has  been  manifesting  himself 
iii^iis  Son  clearly  and  savingly  to  men. 

We  do  not  accept  every  statement  made  by  this  author,  but 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  his  debtors  for  instruction  upon  the 
point  he  presses  so  earnestly,  and  him  as  our  co-adjutor  in  the 
controversy  with  Baptists  on  the  one  hand,  and  Papists  on  the 
other,  and  with  certain  Presbyterians  in  the  middle. 

This  work  has  been  severely  criticised  and  summarily  con- 
demned, but  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  critics  of  judging 
without  careful  reading  and  considering.  For  example,  it  has  been 
characterised,  in  two  or  three  very  different  quarters,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  "Ecce  series,"   and  that  series  a  "descending"-  one 
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as  to  originality  and  force.  Bu,t  this  work  has  nothing  whatever 
to  connect  it  with  the  three  works  alluded  to,  except  the  word 
Ecce  in  the  title.  Those  three  hooks  -do  form  a  series,  for  they 
relate  to  one  and  the  same  subject,  and  they  controvert  one  an- 
other. This  book  relates  to  a  different  question  altogether,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  either  of  those  three..  But  critics  are  like 
other  men,  and  following  sound  more  than  sense,  they  have, 
merely  on  account  of  the  use  of  this  sensational  title,  imagined 
here  a  connexion  which  does  not  exist. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  the  subject  is  too  limited  to  warrant 
the  use  of  so  wide  a  name  a^  Ecce  Ecclesia.  Now  surely  the 
topic  is  wide  enough — the  identity  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  ; 
and  surely  the  argument  is  wide  enough,  for  the  author  draws 
his  proof  from  all  quarters.  .  .       ^ 

Another  fault  found  is,  that  the  book  is  "full  of  unauthorised 
assumptions,  with  but  little  attempt  at  proof."  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  the  author  aims  at  Establishing  but  one 
point,  and  that  in  doing  this  he  accumulates  proof  upon  proof, 
almost  without  end. 

Again,  it  is  complained  that  the  book  casts  "no  additional 
light"  upon  what  is  universally  admitted  amongst  Protestants. 
But,  it  appears  to  us,  that  though  the  doctrine  of  this  book  is  in- 
deed the  "common  faith  of  Protestants,"  yet  many  of  them  have 
taken  a  strange  way  of  manifesting  that  such  is  their  faith,  for 
the  author  quotes  abundantly  their  use  of  expressions  to  the,con- 
trary.  The  service  done  hy  the  author  for  what  is  doubtless  the 
"common  faith  of  Protestants,"  is,  that  he  sets  it  forth  in  a 
clear  and  convincing  manner  through  eighty-eight  chapters,-ifQne 
of  them  long,  but  none  of  them  irrelevant  to  the  point  in  hand. 

Once  more,  the  book  is  said  to  contain  "near  six  hundred 
pages  of  dreary  twaddle."  This  clinches  our  charge,  and  proves 
that  these  critics  have  not  carefully  read,  and  do  not  know  the 
book  condemned.  We  cannot  conceive  how  any  Christian  minis- 
ter should  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  treatise ; 
but  that  any  one  feeling  such,,  an  interest,  and  examining  can- 
didly and  carefully  this  volume,  should  pronounce  it  "dreary 
twaddle, "  is  simply  impossible. 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  2 — 10. 
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The  Book  of  Praise :  From  the  best  English  Hymn- Writers. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer.  Cambridge, 
Sever  &  Francis.     1864.- 

This  exquisitely  printed  book  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  fea- 
ture in  the  abler  English  minds  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Derby  have  given  us  even  more  remarkable  examples  in 
secular  literature  :  studies  profitably  pursued  as  recreation,  amid 
stern  and  apparently  absorbing  toils.  Sir  Edward  Roundell 
Palmer  is  Attorney  General  of  England ;  and  has  yet  pursued 
his  search  for  hymns,  with  a  friend's  help,  through  the  works  of 
sixty-four  deceased  authors,  named  in  the  preface  (p.  x.),  besides 
the  many  living  authors  not  catalogued  there,  but  duly  credited 
elsewhere. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  Avhat  the  principle  of  selection  has  been, 
and  the  author  does  not  tell  us.  The  title  page  names  "the  best 
English  hymn-writers;"  but.Ralph  Erskine  (ccclxx.)  is  no  Eng- 
lishman.* Nor  has  he  regarded  only  hymns  of  praise;  nor 
exclusively  hymns  to  be  sung  ;  nor  rare  hymns  ;  nor  hymns  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  type  of  doctrine.  And  the  most  reasonable  re- 
maining supposition  would  seem  to  be  that  these  were  the  com- 
piler's own  favorites.  And  this,  after  all,  is  really  the  pleasant- 
est  view  ;  because  we  are  thereby  brought  into  acquaintance  with 
the  man  himself,  and  come  to  enjoy  a  fresh  Christian  sympathy 
with  one  whose  choice  is  so  pure  and  so  spiritual. 

The  work  is  thus  not  "a  standard  collection,"  iu  any  sense -of 
that  much  used  pfira^e.  It  is  the  culling  and  delight  of  a  re- 
fined taste,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  pious  heart ;  and  to  be 
prized  accordingly. 

One  is  astonished  to  find  the  practice  of  altering  hymns  so 
universal,  even  among  hymn-writers — and  those  the  very  writers 
who  complain  of  such  liberties,  when  taken  with  them : 

"The  Wesleys  altered  the  compositions  of  George  Herbert, 

*  Neither  is  "0  mother  dear,  Jerusalem," — here  disguised  by  substi- 
tuting "Jerusaleij^^'my  happy  home"  for  its  first  line — an  English  hymn, 
but  Scotch,  and  of  the  true  old  Covenant  ring. 
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Sandys,  Austin,  and  Watts.  Toplady,  Madan,  and  others, 
altered  some  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns,  much  to  his  brother 
John's  discontent,  as  he  testifies  in  the  preface  to  his  Hymn- 
Booh  for  Methodist^.  Toplady's  own  hymns,  even  the  "  Rock 
of  Ages,"  have  not  escaped  similar  treatment.  James  Mont- 
gomery complains  much,  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  his  col- 
lected hymns  published  in  1853,  of  his  share  in  this  peculiar 
cross  of  hymn-writers,  as  he  calls  it.  But  he  had  himself,  about 
thirty  year^  before,  altered  the  works  of  other  men,  in  his  Chris- 
tian Psalmist.  Bishop  Heber,  scholar  as  he  was,  and  editor  of 
Jeremy  Taylor's  works,  silently  altered  Taylor's  Advent  Hymn 
in  his  own  hymn-book."     Preface,  p.  viii. 

We  miss  some,  at  least  in  extracts,  of  the  sweetest  and  best  of 
sacred  lyrics.  Not  a  word  of  Milton's  Ode  upon  the  Nativity. 
Walter  Scott's  noble  hymn  borrowed  from  the  Dies  Irae — "That 
day  of  wrath" — is  omitted;  and  we  have  but  three  stanzas  of 
Montgomery's  "Grave,"  and  but  one  of  Milman's  best  hymns, 
though  that  is  exquisite:  "Brother,  thou  art  gone 'before  us." 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  there  is  no  room  for  such  re- 
marks by  way  of  censure  ;  any  more  than  there  would  be  if  we 
walked  in  Sir  Roundell's  library  and  found  that  certain  favorite 
books  of  ours  had  no  place  on  his  shelves. 

The  thought  of  grouping  his  selections  upon  the  clauses  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  of  the  Catholic  Creeds  is  a  graceful  idea,  but 
necessitates  some  odd  and  far-fetched  combinations;  e.  g.\f  several 
of  the  richest  Kymns  of  heaven  appear  under  the  heading,  "I 
believe  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 

Still,  it  is  a  choice  book.  There  is  a  charm  in  rambling  on 
from  hymns  just  out  of  the  mint,  to  the  reverend  songs  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  kindles  into  holy  exultation  the 
sense  of  the  unity- of  the  invisible  Church,  as  we  find  the  thou- 
sand voices  of  God's  worshippers,  diverse  in  doctrine,  rank,  pe- 
riod, sect,  pouring  forth  such  perfect  accord  of  hope,  and  pious 
fear,  and  praise.  It  lifts  the  thoughts  to  that  world  of  peace,  of 
which  every  Sabbath  is  a  reminder ;  and  therefore  we  conclude 
with^one  sweet  Sabbath  strain  of  George  Herbert's.     (P.  328.) 

0  Day  most  calm,  most  bright ! 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud  ; 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
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s     Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  His  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  care's  bahn  and  bay ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  Hght; 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are 

On  which  Heaven's  palace  arched  lies 

T*  tC  '^  *pr  ffC  3p  a^ 

They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
,  Of  God's  rich  garden  ;  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders.  ^ 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 

Threaded  together  on  Time's  string. 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  M'ife 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King ; 

On  Sunday,  Heaven's  gate  stands  ope  ; 
]ilessings  are  plentiful  and  rife. 
More  'plentiful  than  hope. 

What  a  volume  compressed  into  that  last  line !  We  know 
very  well  these  lines  are  familiar ;  but  they  cannot  be  worn 
threadbare.  * 
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The  Chri8tia7i  Ministry.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
its  Inefficiency.  By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  A.  M., 
Author  of  "An  Exposition  of  Psalm  119th;"  "The  Exposi- 
tion of  Proverbs,"  etc.  Carter  k  Brothers.  New  York. 
1868. 

The  publishers  have  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  this  invaluable  work.  The 
sixth,  and  apparently  last,  English  edition  was  published  in  1844. 
The  Carters  have  wisely  placed  it  among  their  first  publications 
for  the  new  year.  It  is  the  production  of  a  zealous  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  exhibits  the  same 
earnest  piety,  extensiveness  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  ma- 
turity and  finish  of  thought  and  composition,  which  characterise 
his  work  on  Proverbs.  No  minister  can  prayerfully  read  this 
book  without  its  forming  an  era  in  his  life.       .   > 

The  author's  conception  of  the  Ministry  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  closing  paragraph  of  a  chapter:    "But  let  every  view 
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of  the  ministry  realise  it  as  an.  ahsolrhing  work ;  as  a  high  and 
holy  vocation ;  involving  results  which  eternity  alone  can  dis- 
close, and  therefore  demanding  the  entire  consecration  of  health, 
time,  energy,  and  life  itself,  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  vast 
designs.  If  the  soul  be  really  engrossed  with  the  mighty  project 
of  'saving  souls  from  death,'  and  instrumentally  fixing  them  in 
the  Redeemer's  crown — how  will  every  other  object  fade  as  a 
mere  transient  emotion  !  The  one  self-annihilating  desire  will  be, 
that  whether  our  course  be  long  or  short,  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in 
honor  or  dishonor,  'we  may  so  labor  that  we  may  be  accepted' 
of  our  gracious  Master." 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The  first  contains  "a 
General  View  of  the  Christian  Ministry."  In  this  part  the  au- 
thor treats  of  the  divine  origin  and  and  institution  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  its  dignity,  its  uses  and  the  necessity  for 
it,  its  trials  and  difficulties,  its  comforts  and  encouragements, 
the  qualifications  for  it,  and  preparation  for  its  duties.  Under 
the  last  head,  he  treats  of  habits  of  general  study,  of  special 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  of  special  prayer,  and  also  of  employ- 
ment in  the  cure  of  souls. 

In  part  second,  we  have  "the  General  Causes  of  the  Want  of 
Success  in  the  Chfistian  Ministry."  In  this  part  the  following 
topics  are  well  discussed,  viz. :  The  Scriptural  Warrant  and 
Character  of  Ministerial  Success,  together  with  the  symptoms 
of  want  of  success — The  Withholding  of  Divine  Influence ;  The 
Enmity  of  the  Natural  Heart ;  the  Power  of  Satan ;  Local 
Hindrances ;  The  Want  of  a  Divine  Call. 

In  the  third  part,  the  author  discusses  "The  Causes  of  Min- 
isterial Inefficiency  connected  with  our  Personal  Character." 
This  part  should  be  read  with  prayer  and  fasting.  The  head- 
ings of  the  chapters  are :  Want  of  Entire  Devotedness 
of  H*eart  to  the  Christian  Ministry ;  Conformity  to  the 
World  ;  The  Fear  of  Man  ;  The  Want  of  Christian  Self-Denial ; 
The  Spirit  of  Covetousness ;  Neglect  of  Retirement ;  The  In- 
fluence of  Spiritual  Pride ;  Absence  or  Defect  of  Personal  Re- 
ligion ;  The  Defect  of  Family  Religion,  and  the  Want  of  Con- 
nexion of  the  Minister's  Family  with  his  Work ;  Want  of  Faith. 
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Parts  fourIK  and  fifth  are  devoted  to  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  ministerial  work :  "  Pulpit  Work  and  Pastoral  Work." 

What  an  awful  calamity,  by  the  way,  is  now  upon  the  Church 
in  our  section  of  country,  by  the  blotting  out  of  pastoral  work 
in  great  measure,  through  the  exacting  physical  necessities  of  the 
times ! 

Part  sixth  is  devoted  to  "Recollections  of  the  Ministry,"  and 
is  followed  by  a  fervent  evangelical  address  originally  delivered 
before  a  company  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen. 

The  entire  work  is  exceedingly  copious,  and  apposite  in  its 
quotations  and  illustrations  from  a  wide  range  of  Christian  litera- 
ture. "The  occasional  tinge- of  merely  local  and  Episcopal  senti- 
ment found  in  the  book,  does  not  mar  its  excellence  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  Catholic,  full  of  Holy  fervor  and  of  weighty 
words,  it  deserves  a  place  among  the  golden  books  of  the  minis- 
ter's library.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  former  editions  of  it  were  purchased  in  this  country,  but 
we  heartily  wish  that  every  minister  in  the  land  possessed  a 
copy. 

Ecce  Deu8-Ho7no ;  or,   The   WorU  and  Kingdom  of  the  Christ 

of  Scripture.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1868. 
.     Pp.207,  12  mo. 

In  point  of  typographical  beauty  and  excellence,  this  volume 
is  fully  equal  tT>v  either  the  Ecce  Homo  or  the  Eeee  Deus,  and 
this  we  consider  no  small  praise  to  the  Philadelphia  publisher. 

In  point  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  author,  the  work  bears 
no  comparison  whatever  with  the  second  named  of  those  two 
works,  nor  is  it  even  equal  to  the  first.  This,  however,  is  not  much 
dispraise  of  the  writer,  for  both  those  volumes  exhibited  great 
talent,  and  the  second  especially  was,  in  our  judgment,  a  book 
instinct  with  life  and  power.  The  author  of  JScce  Deus  is  a  poet 
and  a  man  of  genius. 

But  in  point  of  sound  scriptural  d^octrine,  this  last  work  is  far 
superior  to  both  the  volumes  named.  The  chapter  on  the  Struc- 
ture of  Christ's  Kingdom,  is  especially  to  our  liking,  for  it  pre- 
sents the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  held  forth  in  God's  word, 
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with  great  clearness,  justness,  force,  and  truth.  Of  the  chapter 
on  the  Spirituality  of  the  Kingdom,  we  shall  only  say,  that  it 
presents  the  view  at  present  urged  with  so  much  zeal  by  our 
friend  and  brother,  Stuart  Robinson,  and  others.  Indeed,  the 
volume  bears,  in  various  parts  of  it,  the  impress  of  his  mind,  and 
we  are  sure  the  author  of  it,  whoever  he  may  be,  holds  him  in 
very  high  honor. 

"We  should  be  glad  to  have  this  book  widely  read  and  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  land,  as  being  in  nearly  all  its  teachings, 
as  we  suppose,  the  very  truth  of  God.  It  is  not,  however,  we 
feel  bound  to  say  in  candor,  such  an  answer  to  Ecce  Homo  and 
Ecce  Deus  as  we  had  hoped  to  find  in  it. 


Memories  of  Olivet.  By  J.  R.  Macduff,.  D.  D.,  Author  of 
"Morning  and  Night  Watches,"  "The  Shepherd  and  his 
Flock,"  "Sunset  on  the  Hebrew  Mountains,"  etc.,  etc.  New 
York :  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1868. 

One  is  tempted,  at  first  thought,  to  accuse  Dr.  Macduff  of  an 
unpardonable,.fluency.  The  "etcetera"  on  the  title  page  have 
rather  an  ominous  appearance,  in  any  case,  and  would  betoken 
a  grievous  wrong  done  to  the  Church,  where  the  author  could 
have  ripened  richer  thought  for  utterance,  or  have  delivered  him- 
self in  wiser  words,  by  pause  and  study. 

A  mind  must  either  have  reached  its  actual  completeness,  and 
be  capable  of  doing  its  best  without  special  effort,  or  it  must 
have  chosen  the  role  of  reminder  rather  than  of  teacher,  and  be 
content  to  "declare  the  thing  plentifully  as  it  is,"  to  write 
currents  calamo  without  blame.  Into  this  latter  class* falls  Dr. 
Macduff. 

He  is  familiar  with  the  best  topographers  and  the  best  com- 
mentators, and  adds  the  point  and  life  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  places  to  the  valuable  matter  compiled  from 
them ;  and  thus  he  is  an  ever-welcome  visitor  to  those  who  are 
glad  rfo' get  vivid  impressions  of  the  scenes  of  gospel  history. 
Of  this  we  will  give  some  pleasant  instances  presently.  It  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  other  parts  of  the  book  have  the 
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charm  of  association,  rather  than  of  originality  or  depth.  They 
call  into  action  the  best,  the  most  necessary,  and  the  most  fre- 
quent thoughts  and  feelings,  of  the  believer's  heart.  And  though 
this  does  not  involve  the  exercise  of  a  high  order  of  mental 
power,  it  does  require  a  sound,  warm,  frank,  clear  heart,  which 
is  no  small  gift. 

The  introductory  chapter  contairis  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
matter ;  many  of  its  sketches  are  material  accessions  to  our 
knowledge ; — as,  fpr  instance,  this  of  the  view  from  Olivet : 

"The  striking  feature  here  is  that  of  contrast — a  contrast 
which,  as  we  have  just  said,  must  have  been  greater  and  stronger 
.still,  when  the  city  hard  by,  now  comparatively  solitary,  was 
then  *  full  of  people.'  In  the  palmy  days  of  Jerusalem,  it  must 
have  seemed  like  a  vast  border  watch-tower,  s-eparating  death 
from  life.  Not  more  striking  the  transition  between  the  green 
strip  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  and  the  barren  contiguous  desert; 
not  more  striking  the  contrast  between  the  tropical  verdure  on 
the  banks  of  the  Barrada  at  Damascus,  with  the  arid  desolation 
of  the  hills  of  bare  red  earth,  at  whose  base  rushes  its  life-giving 
stream  ;  than  that  between  the  view  on  the  one  side  of  Olivet, — 
the  hallowed  and  gorgeous  magnificence  of  Jerusalem,  'beau- 
tiful for  situation,'  (the  western  slope  of  the  Jebel  Tur  keeping 
vigil,  like  a  wakeful  Levite,  over  its  sacred  edifices,)  with  that 
on  the  other, — a  wild  sea  of  sandhills  and  limestone  rocks,  tossed 
and  tumbled,  as  with  Titan  hands,  in  endless,  fantastic,  savage 
confusion,  till  they  sink  in  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan, 
valley — the  Dead  Sea  gleaming  like  dulled  quicksilver  in  the  far 
distance,  backed  by  the  wall  of  the  Moab  Mountains."     Pp.  5,  6. 

"I  am  now  seated  on  a  stone  embossed  with  lichen,  and  the 
ground  strewn  around  with  crimson  anemones.  The  almond- 
tree  is  blossoming,  and  the  fig-tree  just  putting  forth  its  tender 
leaves."     P.  17. 

'"A  specially  rich  cluster  of  them  p.  e.  the  crimson  anemones] 
were  at  the  undoubted  spot  where  He  saw  the  city  and  wept  over 
it.' — ird7)ic  Letter.  I  may  here  add,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  and  diversity  of  the  spring  flowers  in  Palestine  ;  and 
more  especially  the  glow  jmparted  to  hill  and  valley  in  the  morn- 
ing or  evening  sunlight  from  patches  of  this  same  anemone.  I 
never  can  forget  one  evening  in  particular,  riding  along  the  tropi- 
cal plain  of  Jericho,  the  flush  of  crimson  glory  on  one  of  the 
mountain-sides  near  the  Dead  Sea.  The  floral  brilliancy  of 
March  and  April  is  one  great  reason  for  the  selection  of  these 
months  for  the  tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  when  '  the  winter  is  past. 
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the  rain  (the  latter  rain)  is  over  and  gone ;  and  the  flowers  ap- 
pear on  the  earth.'''      P.  19,  note. 

We  add  a  similar  extract  from  a  later  page: 

"The  hand  of  man  is  indeed  now  upon  Him;  the  gleam  of 
the  lantern — the  midnight  torch,  and  the  flash  of  the  traitors' 
swords,  beheld  from  the  scene  of  the  agony  coming  down  the 
opposite  ravine,  all  tell  of  dastardly  purposes  of  betrayal,  torture, 
and  death."*     P.  327.  ' 

And  the  second  section  throughout — the  "Royal  Flight  across 
the  Mount" — is  of  deep  interest,  due  to  similar  passages. 


An  Apology  for  African  Methodism.     By  Ben  J.  T.  Tanner, 
Baltimore.     1867.     Pp.  468;  12  mo. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  very  great  interest,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  the  production  of  a  colored  man ;  partly  for  the  in- 
formation it  furnishes  upon  an  interesting  subject ;  and  partly 
because  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  writing.  The  author 
was  a  student  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  and 
ha!s  been  or  is  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  African  Methodists 
in  Baltimore.  This  book  manifests  a  high  degree  of  that  kind 
of  talent  which  belongs  often  to  the  negro  race, — a  lively  imag- 
ination, and  an  eloquent  use  of  words.  Mr.  Tanner  possesses  a 
greaj;  deal  of  graphic  power.  We  should  like  to  quote  some  of 
his  racy  and  sparkling  descriptions,  which  do  him  credit  as  a 
writer,  and  give  life  and  interest  to  his  book.  He  is  filled  with 
a  commendable  zeal  for  his  own  people's  progress  and  elevation, 
and  breathes  a  spirit  of  independence,  courage,  and  hope.  With 
him,  it  is  a  matter  of  honest  and  earnest  pride  that  he  belongs 
to  "a  church  of  men  who  support  from  their  own  substance, 
however  scaTity,  the  ministrations  of  the  word  which  they  re- 
ceive ;  men  who  spurn  to  have  their  churches  built  for  them,  and 
their  pastors  supported  from  the  cofi'ers  of  some  charitable  or- 
ganisationj  men  who  prefer  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  own 

*  "From  the  present  traditionallocality  of  Gethsemane,  the  entire  length 
of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  with  its  gates  is  visible,  so^that  the  eye,  of 
Jesus  could  clearly  discern,  through  the  olive  thicket,  the  approach  of  the 
hand,  as  they  emerged  from  these,  and, hurried  down  the  steep  slope."  P. 
327. 
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brow  and  be  free;"  p.  16 ;  and  he  shows  that  his  is  "the  only 
colored  church  in  this  country"  which  occupies  this  independent 
position.     P.  333. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organised  in 
1816,  at  Philadelphia,  by  sixteen  men,  of  whom,  Mr.  Tanner 
tells  us,  not  one  quarter  were  able  to  read  or  write  intelligently. 
Richard  Allen,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  was  their  leader  and 
first  bishop,  a  inan  of  good  common-sense  and  earnest  Christian 
spirit.  It  is  now  about  half  a  century  old,  with  one  hundred 
thousand  church  members;  nearly  two  hundred  "pastors;"  not 
far  from  three  hundred  church  buildings,  many  of  them  brick 
and  valued  at  $825,000 ;  a  college  called  "Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity," with  fifty  students,  and  four  professors,  one  of  Christian 
Theology,  Moral  Science,  and  Church  Government,  one  of 
Greek  and  Mathematics,  a  third  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and 
a  fourth  of  English,  Latin,  and  French  Literature.  A  publish- 
ing house  and  a  weekly  religious  newspaper  also  belong  to  this 
body.  Moreover,  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
"a  child  of  this  Connexion,  with  a  bishop,  a  numerous  band  of 
itinerant  preachers,  well  built  brick  churches  in  all  the  Provin- 
^  cial  cities  and  many  of  the  towns,  a  score  hundred  of  members 
and  a  well  edited  monthly  organ." 

Thus,  beginning  its  existence  in  Philadelphia,  this  African 
Methodist  organisation  spread  feebly  into  New  York ;  more  fee- 
bly still  into  New  England  ;  with  considerable  vigor  into  Canada; 
and  with  still  more  into  the  States  of  the  North-west,  and  into 
Maryland  and  the  other  border  States,  up  to  the  time  of  ema, 
cipation.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  event,  it  spread  rapidly 
over  the  whole  South,  sweeping  the  "Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South"  quite  clear  of  its  colored  membership,  and  add- 
ing immediately,  (if  we  understand  Mr.  Tanner's  book,)  at  least 
75,000  to  its  roll  of  members.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  very 
Strang^  or  wonderful  in  this,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  considered. 

There  is  one  fact  concerning  the  Church  of  Mr.  Tanner,  which 
we  have  learned  from  sources  outside  of  his  volume.  The  New 
York  Mlvangelist  quotes  its  New  England  exchanges  as  stating 
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that  this  Church  and  the  Unitarians  have  formed  an  alh'ance ; 
the  African  Church  agreeing  to  disseminate  the  tracts  and  other 
publications  of  their  Unitarian  friends,  this  favor  to  be  repaid 
by  assistance  in  money  and  professors  for  the  theological  schools, 
of  the  African  Methodists.  If  this  be  so,  the  author  must  give 
up  glorying  in  the  self-supporting  attitude  of  his  Church.  And 
we  must  also  refuse  to  bid  that  Church  God-speed,  in  its  work  of 
infidelizing  the  unhappy  freedmen  of  the  South. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  volume  is  made  up  of  sketches 
of  the  character  of  the  bishops  and  chief  men  of  the  connexion, 
and  specimens  of  the  composition  of  the  preachers  and  members. 
Some  of  these  specimens  exhibit,  of  course,  very  slender  talents  or 
information,  but  others  are  touching,  poetical,  and  eloquent.^ 
As  for  the  sketches,  they  are  usually  in  tlte  superlative^  and  the 
characters,  drawn  are  all  nearly  perfect.  Taking  the  book  as  a 
whole,  we  must  not  severely  judge  any  of  its  peculiarities,  nor 
criticise  sharply  any  of  its  defects.  But  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that  there  is  more  in  the  volume  about  education  than  rehg- 
ion ;  about  freedom  than  salvation ;  about  physiology  and  pro- 
gress than  the  gospel ;  about  the  talents  of  the  diflferent  leaders, 
and  the  glory,  zeal,  self-reliance,  and  "manly  movement"  of  the 
African  Episcopal  Church,  than  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  fact, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  Congress  and  the  Capitol,  General  Howard 
and  President  Lincoln,  figur^e  more  prominently  in  the  history  of 
this  Church  than  the  Lord  Jesus  himself. 

The  author's  references  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  are,  of 
course,  very  unfavorable,  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  affect  our 
kindly  feelings  towards  him  and  his  brethren.  It  would  be  very 
strange  if  he  were  to  have  any  other  ideas  on  that  subject.  We 
can  even  read  the  few  expressions  which  seem  to  evince,  on  the 
part  of  some  who  figure  in  this  volume,  some  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  Southern  white  people,  without  any  indignation  be- 
ing excited  in, our  breasts,  because  these  expressions  are  very 
few,  and  because  we  know  how  to  pardon  something  to  the  sen- 
timent of  race,  and  to  the  natural^  unavoidable,  and  insuperable 
prejudices  of  Mr.  Tanner,  and  some  of  his  associates,  as  free  ne- 
groes from  the  North.     It  is,  however,  we  would  suppose,  a  matter 
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of  great  moment  in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  African  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  all  her  leading  men,  take  pains  to  avoid  ex- 
citing the  prejudices  of  the  white  race  at  the  South  by  any  such 
indications  of  hostility. 

But  no  degree  of  the  prejudice  we  have  alluded  to,  can  excuse 
some  things  contained  in  this  volume  ;  for  example,  this  sentence 
in  a  piece  of  composition  by  one  whom  the  author  ranks 
"among  the  first  of  African  preachers  :"  "The  prayers  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  were  as  refreshing  to  Beelzebub,  as  a  draught  of 
ice-water  would  be  to  the  importunate  and  unfortunate  Dives ;" 
(pp.  409,  410  ;)  or  these  Sentences  from  one  who  is  said  to  be 
"known  to  three  continents":  "First  Christ,  and  next  the 
negro,  bore  the  cross  of  calvary.  And  no  picture  of  salvation 
is  complete  except  a  halo  of  light  ascending  a  hill,  followed  by 
a  comely,  sturdy  negro  bearing  upon  his  brawny  shoulder  the 
Cross  of  Redemption  and  Salvation."  "Christ  and  the  negro! 
How  wonderful !  The  inscrutable  providence  of  God  willed  it 
thus.  The  plan  of  salvation  not  completed  without  the  negro's 
aid."     Pp.  385,  386.   ' 

To  us,  the  two  most  interesting  chapters  of  Mr.  Tanner's  book 
are  those  on  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  In  the  former,  he  de- 
fends his  Church  from  the  charge  of  being  hostile  to  education 
by  appealing  to  history  to  shew  that  it  is,  no  new  thing  for  Chris- 
tians to  oppose  "education  when  mixed  up  with  errors  and  wick- 
edness ;"  also,  that  as  educated  men  of  old  often  proved  by  their 
bad  conduct  a  beacon  to  warn  other  Christians  away  from  human 
learning,  so  it  should  cause  no  wonder  if  the  same  thing  has 
happened  amongst  the  colored  people  in  this  age  and  country. 
Then  he  concludes  with  this  threefold  statement,  which  we  have 
had  to  abridge  : 

1.  Though  it  is  true  that  many  of  these  people  fail  to  appre- 
ciate education  as  they  ought,  the  fact  must  be  patiently  "borne 
with,  and* not  derided,  but  worked  upon." 

2.  The  heart  ought  not  to  pay  tribute  to  the  head.  If  education 
means  a  dead  Christianity,  which  builds  no  churches  and  bestows 
no  charities,  and  makes  us  willing  to  become  perpetual  paupers, 
living  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows,   then  away  w^ith  it ! 
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If  an  earnest  Christianity  is  only  for  the  simple,  then  let  us  con- 
tinue such.  "  r.      c     .' 

3.  That  the  works  and  progress  of  the  African  Methodist 
Church  prove  it  to  be  no  lover  of  ignorance. 

The  chapter  on  fanaticism  contains  an  ingenious  and  eloquent 
defence  of  the  author's  Church  from  this  charge.  It  is  as  good 
a  defence,  we  suppose,  as  could  be  made.  The  points  are,  that, 
God  requires  a,  zealous  service,  and  that  in  every  dispensation 
of  the  Church,  warm  and  lively  zeal  has  been  preferred  to  Qold, 
dignified,  heartless  homage.  And  who  shall  draw  the  line  be-  , 
tween  fervor  and  fanaticism  ?  Only  God  is  able  to  do  it.  The 
bane  of  this  age  of  the  Church  is  that  ministers  are  elocutionists, 
not  preachers  of  the  gospel.  "The  rudeness  of  the  Methodist 
preacher  is  the  pointed  presentation  of  the  truth ;  it  is  the  natu- 
ral rudeness  of  the  unhewn  Cross."  As  to  the  emotional  demon- 
strations in  prayer  meetings  and  class  meetings,  he  says,  the 
mass  of  the  people  being  without  education,  yet  having  strong 
and  warm  affections,  how  can  they  express  in  words  their  enrap- 
turing thoughts  of  God  reconciled  and  sins  forgiven  ?  The  lan- 
guage of  signs  and  motions  among  Africans,  however,  is  fast 
passing  away,  for  the  people  are  learning  a  better  way.  "With 
patience  we  await  the  time,  not  willing  to  doom  to  silence  the 
generation  that  uses  signs  and  motions — not  willing  to  say  with 
our  revilers  'It  is  all  wrong.'  We  say  to  these  fathers  and 
mothers,  beloved,  express  all  you  possibly  can  with  the  tongue, 
but  if  the  burden  of  your  joy  be  too  great,  then  speak  with  the 
streaming  eye  and  the  clapping  hand,  for  he  is  most  eloquent 
who  "Expresses  most  fully  the  soul's  great  thoughts."     P.  111. 

The  question  of  interest  regarding  popular  excitements  in  re- 
ligion is  :  What  is  the  influence  which  produces  them  ?  So  long 
as  it  is  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  the  highest  excitement  is  legiti- 
mate. But  the  excitement  is  a  spurious  and  dangerous  one, 
when  not  the  truth,  but  mere  animal  sympathy  or  false  doctrine 
has  caused  it. 

Now,  we  think  Mr.  Tanner  takes  for  granted  too  readily,  that 
the  religious  excitements  to  which  his  people  are  so  liable,:  are  the  ' 
pure  offspring  of  the  truth  of  God.     And  we  are  much  mistaken 
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if  the  *'signs  and  motions"  employed  where  words  fail  amongst 
these  ignorant  people  are  merely  "the  streaming  eye  and  the 
clapping  hand."  Alas!  we  have  no  belief  at  all  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  "a  reconciled  God  and  sins  forgiven"  which  runs  riot 
so  often  in  the  religious  meetings  of  the  freedmen.  The  apostle 
says  those  who  have  the  care  of  men's  souls  should  be  "apt  to 
teach,"  and  our  Lord  declares  that  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind 
both  will  fall  into  the  ditch.  "What  right  has  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  or  any  other  (J)hurch,  to  set  ignorance  up  to  teach 
ignorance  ?  And  if  they  do  so,  what  security  is  there  that  it  will 
teach  the  truth  ?  We  personally  know  two  of  the  ministers  of 
this  Church.  One  of  them,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed, 
has  been  selling  tickets  of  membership  for  from  ten  to  fifty  cents 
per  head,  and  gathering  into  the  communion  of  his  church  all 
sorts  of  characters,  who  were  ready  to  pay  him  this  price.  The 
other  is  as  stupidly  ignorant  and  as  inexperienced  in  religious 
matters,  as  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hui>dred:'rregroes  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. When  we  asked  him  how  he  dared  assume  the  care 
of  men's  souls,  and  how  so  ignorant  a  man  had  been  made  a 
minister,  he  answered :  "I  told  them  I  didn't  have  education 
enough,  but  they  said  I  had  more  now  than  most  of  themselyes." 
Saying  nothing  whatever  about  the  moral  character  of  these  two 
men,  we  protest  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  commit  "the  ministry 
of  reconciliation"  to  novices  and  babes  like  these.  What  avails 
the  claim  of  many  thousands  of  members  added  to  their  Church, 
when  such  men  regulate  the  business?  And  what  avails  the 
pretence  such  make  of  a  call  from  God  to  preach  the  word  ? 
Does  God  ever  call  whom  he  has  not  qualified  ?  Is  there  not 
the  greatest  danger  when  an  open  door  is  set  before  "the  pra- 
ting fool,"  whether  his  skin  be  white  or  black,  that  he  will  enter? 
And  would  not  the  author's  ingenious  apology  for  the  wild  ex- 
citements gotten  up  in  their  churches,  apply  just  as  fairly  to  the 
case  of  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  any  of  the 
fanatical  religionists  of  the  past  ? 

It  is  very  important  that  we  comprehend  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing both  the  negroes  and  ourselves,  but  them  especially,  from  a 
complete  ecclesiastical  independence  on  their  part.     Left  to  them- 
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selves  by  the  white  race,  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  it  would  seem, 
are  very  likely  to  carry  the  negroes  far  away  out  upon  a  wild 
ocean  of  religious  errors,  all  the  various  dreadful  consequences 
of  which  no  language  can  portray.  We  can  best  express  our 
sense  of  these  dangers  by  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  Isaac 
Taylor's  celebrated  work  on  Fanaticism. 

"Manifest  as  it  is  that  the  human  mind  has  a  leaning  towards 
gloomy  and  cruel  excesses  in  matters  of  religion,  whence  can  we 
derive  a  firm  persuasion  that  this  tendency  shall  in  all  future 
ages  be  held  as  much  in  checji.  as  it  now  is?  Not  surely  from 
broad  and  comprehensive  calculations,  such  as  a  sound  philoso- 
phy authenticates.  The  supposition  that  human  nature  has  for- 
ever discarded  certain  powerful  emotions  which  a  while  ago  raged 
within  its  circle,  must  be  deemed  frivolous  and  absurd."     P.  16. 

"Human  nature,  let  us  be  assured,  is  a  more  profound  and 
boisterous  element  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  \vhen  it  has  hap- 
pened to  us  for  a  length  of  time  to  stand  upon  the  brink  of  the 
abyss  in  a  summer  season,  idly  gazing  upon  the  rippled  surface, 
gay  in  froth  and  sunbeams.  What  shall  be  the  movements  of 
the  deep,  and  what  the  thunder  of  its  rage,  at  nightfall  and  when 
the  winds  are  up  !"     P.  16. 

"The  security  which  some  may  presume  upon,  against  the  reap- 
pearance of  religious  excesses,  if  founded  on  the  present  diifu- 
sion  of  intellectual  and  biblical  light,  is  likely  to  prove  fallacious 
in  two  capital  respects.  In  the  first  place,  the  inference  is  faulty, 
because  this  spread  of  knowledge,  (in  both  kinds)  though  indeed 
wide  and  remarkable, — or  remarkable  hy  comparison^ — is  still  in 
fact  very  limited,  and  its  range  bears  an  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion to  the  broad  surface  of  society,  even  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened communities.  If  a  certain  number  has  reached  that  degree 
of  intelligence  which  may  be  reckoned  to  exclude  altogether  the 
probability  of  violent  movements,'<the  dense  masses  of  society  on 
all  sides,  have  hitherto  scarcely  been  blessed  by  a  ray  of  genuine 
illumination  ;  moreover,  there  is  in  our  own  community,  and  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  a  numerous  middle  class,  whose  pro- 
gress in  knowledge  is  of  that  sort  which,  while  it  fails  to  insure 
moderation  or  control  of  the  passions,  renders  the  mind  only  so 
much  jjje  more  susceptible  of  imaginative  excitement.  *  *  *  * 
In  now  looking  upon  the  populace  of  the  civilised  world,  such 
as  the  revolutionary  excitements  of  the  last  fifty  years  have 
made  it,  one  might  fancy  to  see  a  creature  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions just  rousing  itself  after  a  long  trance,  and  preparing  to 
move  and  act  among  the  living.     But  what  shall  be  its  deeds, 
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and  what  its  temper  ?  The  most  opposite  expectations  might  be 
made  to  appear  reasonable.  Everything  favorable  may  be  hoped 
for ;  whatever  is  appalling  may  be  feared.  At  least,  we  may 
affirm,  that  the  belief  entertained  by  some  that  great  agitations 
may  not  again  produce  great  excesses;  or  that  egregious  delu- 
sions may  not  once  more,  even  on  the  illuminated  field  of  Euro- 
pean affairs,  draw  after  them,  as  in  other  ages,  myriads  of  vota- 
ries, rests  upon  no  solid  grounds  of  experience  or  philosophy, 
and  will  be  adopted  only  by  those  who  judge  of  human  nature 
from  partial  or  transient  aspects,  or  who  think  that  the'frivolous 
incidents  of  yesterday  and  to-day  afford  a  sufficient  example  of 
all  time."     Pp.  17-19. 

If  we  had  space  we  would  like  to  quote  also  what  Isaac  Tay- 
lor says  of  the  consequences  "in  sanguine  and  imaginative  tem- 
peraments" of  "sudden  overthrow  of  restraining  principles," 
and  of  "the  rush  of  the  passions"  being  "on  such  occasions 
impetuous  just  in  proportion  to  the  force  that  may  have  been 
overthrown."  We  should  like  also  to  refer  to  his  definition  of 
fanaticism  as  "  a  fictitious  fervor  in  religion  rendered  turbulent, 
morose,  or  rancorous,"  or,  as  "enthusiasm  inflamed  by  hatred." 
The  "fictitious  fervor  in  rehgion"  it  has  always  been  an  easy 
thing  to  rouse  amongst  the  poor  negroes,  and  certainly  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  efforts  to  stir  up  their  "hatred"  to  their  former 
masters.  We  pray  God  that  these  efforts  may  never  prevail.  A 
bad  day  indeed  must  that  be  for  both  races  which  shall  witness 
their  success  on  any  grand  scale.  But  not  that  day,  nor  all  the 
days  of  coming  time,  shall  be  able  to  measure  the"^full  conse- 
quences which  must  flow  from  the  Christian  white  man's  surren- 
der of  this  dependent  race  to  the  guidance  of  religious  ignorance 
and  folly. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

The  Atonement.  Bj  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactic,  Historical,  and  Polemical 
Theology,  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  440 
pp.,  12mo. 

"Wo  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stuinblingblock,  aud  uuto 
the  Greeks  foolishness;  but  unto  them  XA-^hich  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

"For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness;  but 
unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  thg  power  of  God." 

What  is  the  gospel  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  ?  This  is  its  central  truth,  on  which  all 
others  depend,  around  which  they  revolve,  without  which  they 
are  vanity  and  confusion.  This  doctrine  founded  the  Church. 
The  Church  has  always  believed  it,  and  preached  it,  and  lived 
by  it,  and  drawn  from  it  the  inspiration  of  all  its  hopes,  the 
strength  of  all  its  energies,  and  the  secret  of  its  triumphs. 
Without  it  Christianity  and  the  Church  are  a  folly  and  a  lie. 

But  precisely  against  this  doctrine — and  that  of  course — human 
reason  and  pride  and  depravity,  with  deadliest  hostility,  have 
iBver  waged  an  implacable  warfare.     It  has  scandalised  the  Jew, 
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and  awakened  the  contempt  of  the  Greek.  The  infidel  outside 
of  the  Church  has  scouted  it.  Heretics  within  her  bosom  have 
'  labored  to  corrupt  it.  And  no  wonder.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  to 
be  discerned  only  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
faith  in  it  is  possible  only  to  a  soul  that  has  been  brought  into 
th«  depths  of  humility  and  self-abasement  and  self-despair  on 
account  of  sin,  and  is  ready  to  believe  and  trust  as  God  shall 
teach.  Otherwise  it  encounters  in  diametrical  antagonism  th^ 
uttermost  strength  of  human  pride,  human  corruption,  and 
human  reason  in  its  present  estate. 

Now,  as  evermore,  this  precious  life-doctrine  of  the  Church  is 
assailed  with  all  the  power  which  the  literatui'e,  learning,  and 
philosophy  of  the  world  can  minister.  But  let  not  the  humble 
believer,  who  regards  it  as  the  very  hope  of  his  soul  for  immor- 
tality, be  terrified.  Let  not  his  heart  shrink  and  shiver  as  if, 
this  truth  about  to  perish,  nought  will  remain  for  him  but  chaos 
and  despair.  It  is  believed  to-day  with  a  more  sure  and  intelli- 
gent faith,  and  loved  with  more  intense  and  entire  devotion,  and 
by  a  greater  multitude  of  disciples,  than  ever  before.  It  still 
lives  and  it  will  live  forever.  It  has  survived  for  eighteen  hun- 
3red  years  the  combined  efforts  of  earth  and  hell  to  destroy  it. 
It  has  survived  far  greater  jierils  from  the  folly,  ignorance,  and 
unfaithfulness  of  its  professed  friends.  It  can  never  die,  for  it 
is  truth.     As  it  is  the  truth  of  God,  it  has  the  life  of  God. 

All  who  profess  to  accept  the  New  Testament  as  true,  in  any 
sense,  as  inspired  or  uninspired,  are  of  course  compelled  to  be- 
lieve also,  in  some  sense  or  other,  what  it  everywhere  teaches  as 
to  the  condition  and  character  of  men  as  sinners,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  came  into  the  world  to  save  them  from  sin  and 
its  consequences.  But  here  the  question  arises,  Jiow  does  he 
save  them  ?  What  was  that  work  by  which  their  salvation  is 
accomplished?  By  his  sufferings  and  death  preeminently,  the 
Scriptures  abundantly  testify.  But  what  did  he  suffer  ?  What 
death  did  he  die?  What  was  that  mysterious  transaction  on 
Calvary,  where  the  Son  of  God  expired  in  tears  and  blood  and 
anguish  of  soul  ?  What  were  the  nature,  meaning,  design,  and 
effect  of  it  ?     What  its  bearings  and  relations  ? 
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The  ans)ver  to  these  inquiries  is  intimately  and  necessarily 
connected  with  other  questions  having  reference  to  the  character 
and  position  of  men  under  the  moral  government  of  (jr0(i.  WhaT 
is  our  conditio  in  that  respect  ?  What  was  necessary  to  be 
done  in  order  to  our  salvation  ?  That^  whatever  it  was,  our  Sa- 
viour did.  It  is  granted  that  we  are  subjects  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment; that  we  are'  under  law  to  God.  It  is  granted 
further  that  we  have  transgressed  that  law,  that  we  are  sinners, 
and  consequently  under  obligation  to  suffer  the  penally,  which 
is  a  part  of  that  law,  for  a  law  without  a  penalty  is  an  absurdity. 
Our  position  under  the  law  of  God,  then,  is  that  of  sinners, 
guilty,  condemned,  bound  to  suffer  the  punishiAent  attached  by  it 
to  our  transgressions.  Prominently,  therefore,  one  thing  neces- 
sary to  be  done  for  our  salvation  is  to  secure  for  us  the  remission 
of  that  pepalty.  We  must  be  punished,  or  we  must  be  par- 
doned. 

But  this  pardon,  this  necessary,  indispensable  pardon — how,  in- 
what  way,  on  what  terms,  can  it  be  granted  to  sinners  by  the  just 
and  holy  Majesty  of  heaven  ?  Not  by  an  absolute,  arbitrary,  uncon- 
ditional act  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  Never  in  that  way,  answer 
the  universal  common-sense  and  instincts  of  mankind.  The 
stupidest  heathen  seeks  it  by  sacrifice  and  penance.  The  lowest 
Socinian  makes  the  repentance  of  the  sinner  a  condition  of  it. 
Even  the  small  class  of  orthodox  theologians  who  hold  that  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  God  is  the  only  foundation  of  moral 
distinctions,  the  fountain  of  law  and  justice,  the  sole  ground  and 
origin  of  all  the  dispensations  of  his  moral  government,  yet  hold 
that  as  he  has  willed  as  he  has,  unconditional  pardon  is  impos- 
sible. 

On  what  condition,  then,  can  this  pardon  of  sin  be  granted 
and  the  sinner  saved?  The  current  opinions,  among  professed 
believers  of  the  gospel,  on  this  point,  may  be  generalised  in  three 
classes,  each  including  among  its  adherents  men  of  various  shades 
and  differences  of  doctrine,  but  whose  sentiments  on  this  point 
are  clearly  reducible  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  heads : 
1.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  only  necessary  condition 
of  pardon  and  salvation  is  the  repentance  of  the  sinner — that  is. 
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that  he  shall  cease  to  sin  and  return  to  the  path  of  holiness  and 
obedience.  2.  A  second  class,  while  assenting  to  and  affirming, 
the  necessity  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  add  to  it 
this  other  condition,  that  his  pardon  must  be  granted  in  such  a 
way  and  on  such  a  plan  that  no  evil  shall  ensue  to  the  authority 
of  the  divine  governmeqt,  the  potency  of  the  divine  law,  and 
thereby  to  the  well-being  of  the  universe.  For,  it  is  argued,  if 
sin  is  pardoned  unconditionally,  by  the  sovereign  prerogative  of 
God,  the  bonds  of  the  law  will  be  thereby  relaxed  as  to  all  moral 
creatures,  its  compelling  power  weakened,  the  motive  to  obedience 
diminished,  and  the  authority  of  the  divine  government  impugned 
and  dishonored.  If  the  sinner  is  saved,  therefore,  it  must  be  in 
some  way  which  will  provide  a  sufficient  guarantee  and  security 
against  these  direful  results.  3.  A  third  view  of  the  subject, 
while  it  includes  the  two  former,  and  asserts  the  necessity  both 
of  the  repentance  of  the  sinner  and  of  adequate  security  against 
.the  dangerous  consequences  of  unconditional  pardon  to  the 
moral  government  of  God,  affirms  that  sin  cannot  be  pardoned 
without  an  atonement,  that  is,  an  adequate  satisfaction  to  divine 
law  and  justice  of  all  their  claims  against  the  sinner.  .And  the 
necessity  of  such  an  atonement  is  affirmed  in  two  respects:  first, 
independently,  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  ;  and 
secondly,  as  the  necessary  means  by  which  the  two  former  con- 
ditions are  to  be  secured  and  provided  for. 

Corresponding  with  these  three  views  as  to  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  sinner's  salvation,  there  are  three  principal  opinions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  of  Christ  by  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  effect  it — three  answers  to  the  question  how  he  saves; 
what  did  he  do  and  suffer  for  us,  what  was  his  death,  and  what 
the  meaning  of  that  dread  tragedy  of  the  cross?  And  in  enu- 
merating them,  our  readers  must  forgive  it  if  we  are  compelled  to 
employ  the  language  of  Ashdod,  to  use  words  foreign  and  strange 
to  the  Israel  of  God. 

1.  First  in  order  is  that  which  is  designated  as  the  ''Moral 
Influence  Theory."  It  regards  the  work  of  Christ  as  intended 
solely  to  produce  a  moral  impression  on  the  soul  of  the 
sinner,    and    thereby,    by    the    force    of    "moral    suasion,"    to 
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lead  him  to  repentance,  the  only  necessary  condition  of  salva- 
tion. The  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  had  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  divine  law,  justice,  or  government,  or  to 
the  penalty  of  sin.  Their  effects  terminate  only  on  the  moral 
nature  of  the  sinner,  and  somehow  exert  an  influence  to  convert 
him.  Someliow!  But  Jiow?  Here,  fi?"  attempting  to  under- 
stand this  theory,  we  get  into  a  fog.  All  is  vague,  dim,  and 
misty.  Or  to  change  the  metaphor,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
realm  of  shadows.  Faint  rhetorical  figures  in  multitudes  pass 
before  our  vision,  but  .when  we  attempt  to  grasp  them  we  seize 
emptiness  and  nothing.  One  advocate  of  this  theory,  in  endeav- 
oring to  interpret  the  nature  and  meaning  of  Christ's  sufferings 
and  death,  compares  them  to  the  bursting  anguish  of  a  loving 
parent  over  the  sin  and  folly  of  a  wayward  and*  erring  child,  at 
sight  of  which  the  heart  of  the  child  is  melted  and  overcome,  and 
he  repents.  That  is,  they  were  an  expression  and  exhibition  of 
the  mingled  love  and  sorrow  of  God  for  the  sinner  and  on  account 
of  his  sin,  designed  to  touch,  to  win,  to  subdue,  to  persuade"  the 
sinner  to  repent  and  sin  no  more.  And  this  is  all  of  it.  -The 
cross  was  just  an  appeal  to  our  hearts,  through  the  love,  gentle- 
ness, meekness,  tenderness,  patience,  tears,  sufferings,  and  death 
of  Christ,  and  nothing  more.  But  when  we  inquire  how  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  our  Lord  express  and  exhibit  divine  love  and 
sorrow  for  the  sinner;  what  was  there  in  them  to  give  them 
this  virtue  and  efficacy ;  what  in  their  interior  nature  to  consti- 
tute them  a  demonstration  of  these  divine  emotions ;  we  are 
again,  so  far  as  this  theory  is  concerned,  clutching  at  the  air. 
No  answer  to  that  question  has  yet  been  given  presenting  any- 
thing tangible  and  real.  At  the  last  analysis,  all  this  theory 
yields  to  the  chemistry  of  logic,  is,  that  the  cross  was  a  tragic  scene, 
a  kind  of  stage  play,  to  show  us  by  way  of  a  picture,  the  anguish 
of  God's  loving  heart  over  our  sins,  and  so  to  move  and  melt  us 
to  sorrow  and  repentance  and  to  persuade  us  to  cease  from  sin. 
This  theory  is  the  one  adopted  generally  by  Socinians,  Unita- 
rians, et  id  genus  omne. 

2.  The  second  view  on  this  subject  is  the  one  known  as  the^ 
"  Govern  in  en  tal  Theory."     This,  while  including  the  idea  of  the 
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former,  regards  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  as  chiefly  and 
essentially  designed  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
God's  intelligent  creatures  throughout  his  moral  government 
generally.  This  impression,  or  influence,  is  intended  to  provide 
the  second  necessary  condition  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  which  we 
have  previously  mentioned — an  adequate  security  and  safeguard, 
namely,  against  the  possible  evil  consequences  if  sin  is  not  pun- 
ished and  the  transgressor  escapes  with  impunity.  As  to  what 
this  impression  2S,  it  is  variously  described  as  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
of  God's  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  it,  of  \diat  it  deserves,  of  the 
certainty  and  terribleness  of  its  punishment,  of  the  majesty, 
holiness,  and  terror  of  the  divine  law  and  government,  and  of  the 
awful  doom  of  the  impenitent,  unpardoned  transgressor.  Here 
we  are  again  among  shadows,  pictures,  and  figures.  God  means 
to  forgive  and  save  the  sinner,  but  lest  thereby  others  should  be 
encouraged  to  sin  in  hope  of  like  impunity,  lest  the  authority 
of  his  government  and  the  bonds  of  his  law  should  be  weakened 
and  thereby  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  be  impaired,  the  awful 
drama  of  the  cross  is  devised  and  enacted.  It  is  an  exhibition, 
a  representation.  Its  efficacy  and  effect  are  to  show  the  universe 
what  God  thinks  of  sin,  what  it  deserves,  and  what  it  must  receive 
if  not  repented  of  and  forgiven  ;  and  this  is  all.  Christ  did  not 
really  make  an  atonement  for  sin.  By  his  sufferings  and  death 
he  only  made  such  an  impression  on  the  subjects  of  God's  moral 
government,  in  the  respects  before  mentioned,  that  it  would  be 
safe  for  him  to  forgive  sin.  His  mission  in  the  world  and  his 
work  here  was  merely  a  governmental  expedient,  a  device  of 
administration,  to  guard  against  the  possible  evil  consequences 
of  the  sinner's  forgiveness  and  salvation.  ♦ 

But  when  we  raise  the  question  again  here,  how  do  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  produce  this  needful  impression ;  what  was  there  in  them, 
that  is,  in  their  nature,  to  have  this  effect  on  the  moral  uniVerse; 
we  set  out  again  on  a  fruitless  search.  The  governmental  theory 
has  no  intelligible  answer  to  give.  It  denies  that  Christ  suffered 
the  penalty  of  sin  in  the  sinner's  place ;  it  denies  that  in  any 
proper  sense  he  atoned  for  sin  ;  it  denies  that  he  satisfied  the 
claims  of  the  divine  governnient  against  sinners;  it  denies  that 
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law  and  justice  were  executed  iii  regard  to  our  sins.  It  only 
affirms  that  he  showed  by  his  agony  and  death  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  sin.  Do  you  ask  how  9  You  might  as  well  ask  how  a  lofty 
column  can  stand  erect  with  no  resting-place  and  support  for  its 
base. 

This  theory  is  inwrapped  with  a  distinct  and  peculiar  system 
of  ethics.  It  is  a  moral  philosophy  moulding  and  forming  a  the- 
ology. Its  fundamental  principles  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  highest  good,  the  supreme  final  end»  of  all  things, 
is  happiness.  2.  Hence  all  virtue,  all  moral  excellence,  coi^slsts 
essentially  in  benevolence,  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others.  All  forms  of  virtue,  every  species  of  moral  goodness, 
may  be  resolved  into  that.  Truth,  honesty,  humility,  temper- 
ance, purity,  justice,  love,  for  example,  are  only  specific  forms  of 
the  genus  benevolence.  3.  Hence  the  supreme,  ultimate  end  of 
all  God's  dispensations  towards  his  creatures,  is,  of  course  their 
happiness.  4.  Hence  the  end  of  the  law,  both  in  its  precept  and 
its  penalty,  its  origin,  reason,  and  necessity,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  happiness  of  its  subjects.  5.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  any 
expedient  or  device  can  be  found  by  which  that  end  can  be 
secured  as  well,  the  law  may  be  set  aside,  abrogated,  annulled, 
in  any  particjular  case.  6.  But  as  the  forgiveness  and  salvation 
of  a  sinner  necessarily  injply  that  in  reference  to  him  the  law  is 
nullified  and  abrogated,  and  as  the  unimpaired  authority  and 
constraining  force  of  the  law  are  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
the  moral  universe,  his  salvation  is  impossible  unless  some  such 
expedient  can  be  contrived.  7.  Such  an  expedient  has  been 
found  and  employed  in  the  work  of  Christ,  by  which,  while  the 
law  is  not  executed  and  the  claims  of  the  divine  government 
against  the  sinner  are  not  exacted,  the  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  the  moral  universe  as  if  the  penalty  had 
been  inflicted  on  him  to  the  full  extent — the  same  moral  impres- 
sion as  tj)  the  ill  desert  of  sin,  the  holiness  and  authority  of  the 
law,  the  rights  and  majesty  of  the  divine  government,  and  the 
danger  of  transgression.  So  far  we  can  follow  this  theory  and 
think  we  understand  it.  And  so  far  it  seems  to  be  plausible 
and  consistent,  though  fundamentally  erroneous.     But  when  we 
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desire  to  know  how  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  produce  these 
effects,  what  did  he  do  and  endure  to  make  this  impression  on 
the  moral  universe,  this  theory  gives  no  satisfactory  or  even 
intelligible  answer.  Like  the  preceding,  it  converts  the  cross 
into  a  mere  scenic  exhibition,  where  there  is  representation,  but 
no  reality. 

This  "governmental  theory"  was  suggested  by  the  celebrated 
Grotius  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  was  left  for  certain 
New  England  theologians  to  develope  and  clearly  state  it.  It 
is  a  part  of  what  is  known  ainong  us  as  the  New  School 
Theology. 

3.  The  third  view  of  this  subject  is  the  one  which  has  been 
and  is  held  almost  universally  in  the  Christian  world,  and  is  the 
good  old  "gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  While  including  the 
main  ideas  of  the  two  preceding  theories,  as  to  the  sufferings  of 
our  Lord,  it  regards  them  as  a  real  and  proper  expiation  of  sin, 
satisfying  the  claims  of  the  divine  holiness,  justice,  law,  and 
government  against'  sinners,  and  providing  this  necessary  condi- 
tion of  their  salvation,  namely,  a  true  and  adequate  atonement 
for  their  sins.  It  regards  the  ^ork  of  Christ  as  not  only  designed 
to  produce  a  certain  effect  on  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  possibly  injurious  results  of  his  salvation  to  the  welfare 
of  the  universe,  but  as  having  reference  also  to  God  himself,  to 
his  divine  attributes,  and  to  his  character  and  position  as  the 
sovereign  ruler'of  his  creatures.  The  "moral  influence"  theory 
finds  the  sole  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  sinner's  pardon  and 
salvation  in  the  subjective  state  of  his  own  soul,  as  alienated 
from  God  and  morally  corrupt,  and  it  makes  the  work  of  Christ 
to  be  but  a  demonstration  of  God's  great  love  to  the  sinner, 
which  by  its  mere  moral  power  shall  melt  and  charm  and  convert 
him,  and  then  forgiveness  and  salvation  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  "governmental"  theory  finds  another  difliculty  in 
the  possible  harm  to  the  happiness  of  other  moral  beings  which 
might  follow  if  sin  in  any  case  goes  unpunished,  and  it  adds  to 
the  former  doctrine  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ'-  were  a  demon- 
stration, to  the  universe  that  sin  will  certainly  be  punished, 
and  none  must  presume  from  the  impunity  of  the  saved  from 
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among  human  transgressors  that  any  can  sin  with  the  hope  of 
safety.  '   ■    -.  /,„,.■—..-,.  -..  •  .  -^..L.^iv 

The  orthodox  doctrine  finds  another  diflBculty,  the  first  and 
the  greatest,  in  God  himself — in  his  holiness.  The  holiness  of 
God  is  the  infinite  moral  purity  and  perfection  of  his  nature.  It 
is  the  sum  total  of  his  moral  excellence  in  himself,  in  his  own 
divine  and  eternal  being.  It  is  that  moral  perfection  especialTy 
as  it  is  related  to  moral  evil,  to  sin.  It  is  that  principle  of  his 
nature  whereby  he  loves  right  and  hates  wrong,  his  everlasting 
and  unspeakable  joy  in  the  one,  his  intolerable  aversion  and 
eternal  enmity  towards  the  other.  It  is  the  fashion  of  modern 
sentimentalism  to  strive  to  eliminate  this  element  from  the  char- 
acter of  God.  But  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  And  while  we  accept 
its  statements  as  truth,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  something  in 
God  which  is  truly  and  properly  described  in  the  language  of-naen 
as  hatred,  abhorrence,  wrath,  toward  all  sin.  And  ere  it  can  be. 
forgiven,  this  holiness  of  God  must  be  appeased  and  propitiated. 

Then  there  is  the  Justice  of  God,  which  demands  that  sin  shall 
be  dealt  with  as  it  deserves.  Intrinsically,  in  its  own  nature,  it 
merits  punishment.  Apart  from  its  injurious  consequences,  from 
all  the  harm  it  may  inflict  on  the  happiness  of  the  transgressor 
and  his  fellow  creatures,  it  deserves  to  be  punished.  If  there  are 
no  other  reasons  for  its  punishment,  a  sufficient  and  necessary 
reason  is  found  in  itself,  in  its  own^  intrinsic,  inseparable,  essen- 
tial demerit.  It  must  be  punished  because  its  punishment  is 
just  and  God  is  just.  Justice  is  not  benevolence,  no  more  than 
bitter  is  sweet.  No  analysis  of  thought  can  resolve  the  one  into 
the  other.  No  sophistry  can  confour)d  our  moral  perception  that 
they  are  distinct  and  different.  Justice  stands  on  a  level  with 
all  the  other  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  as  distinct,  neces- 
sary, and  eternal  as  any  one  of  them.  It  is  an  ultimate,  unre- 
solyable  principle.  Its  reason  and  necessity  are  found  in  itself. 
It  is  its  own  end,  and  ere  sin  can  be  forgiven,  justice  must  be 
done.     Justice  must  be  fulfilled  and  satisfied. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  divine  law.  This  is  but  the  embodied 
and  expressed  principles  of  the  divine  holiness^  justice,  and 
benevolence.     It  contains  in  a  revelation  from  God  to  his  crea- 
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tures  what  they  require.  Further,  as  thus  made  known,  it  is  a 
declaration  not  only  of  his  will  in  the  precept,  hut  of  his  purpose 
in  the  penalty.  It  is  an  express,  deliberate,  solemn  utterance  of 
Ood,  as  to  what  he  will  do  if  the  creature  sin.  Its  execution 
involves,  therefore,  the  veracity  of  the  Most  High.  The  truth  of 
God  is  at  stake.  The  law,  therefore,  evidently  possesses  the 
sacredness,  the  inviolability,  the  necessity,  and  the  immutability 
of  the  divine  holiness,  justice  goodness,  and  truth.  It  jcan  no 
more  be  set  aside  and  abrogated  than  these  everlasting\principles 
of  God's  very  being  and  nature  can  be  annulled  and  abjured. 
The  very  glory  of  Jehovah  is  in  it,  and  the  law  must  stand,  or 
that  glory  shall  perish  with  it.  "Wherefore,"  says  the  apostle, 
*' the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  andjust,  and  good." 
How  then  can  it  be  set  aside,  repealed,  or  so  much  as  relaxed, 
but  at  the  sacrifice  of  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness  ?  Ere  sin 
can  be  pardoned,  therefore,  and  the  sinner  saved,  the  law  of  God 
must  be  fulfilled,  its  claims  must  be  satisfied.  The  law  must  be 
sustained,  honored,  and  glorified.  * 

Now,  according  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  met  and  fulfilled  all  these  conditions  of  salvation.  He 
took  our  place  in  and  under  the  divine  law.  He  assumed  our 
liabilities  as  sinners  under  that  law  and  fulfilled  them,  answering 
all  its  claims  against  us.  He  obeyed  its  precept  and  he  endured 
its  penally  in  our  stead,  in  our  name,  and  on  our  behalf.  And 
as  that  law  expresses  and  contains  the  demands  of  divine  holiness 
and  justice  against  us,  in  fulfilling  it  he  satisfied  them.  As  our 
representative  and  substitute,  he  did  and  sufi'ered  all  the  law 
required  of  us  as  sinners.  Thereby  he  expiated,  and  atoned  for 
our  sins.  That  expiation  appeased  and  propitiated  the  divine 
holiness  and  justice.  Propitiation  secured  reconciliation  with 
God.  Reconciliation  is  salvation.  This  was  the  meaning  of  the 
cross.  This  was  the  wondrous  transaction  enacted  there.  The 
pale  sufferer  who  in  a  mysterious  passion  expired  on  that  accursed 
tree  was  burdened  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  sinner  to  the 
law  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  and  then  and  there  he  fulfilled  and 
discharged  them.  He  did  and  suffered  precisely  what  the  law 
required  sinners  to  do  and  suffer,  in  their  place,  in  their  name, 
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and  for  their  benefit.  The  holiness  and  justice  .of  a  sin-hating 
and  sin-avenging  God  in  that  awful  hour  dealt  with  him  in  their 
stead;  and  when  the  deed  was  done,  salvation  foi*  them  was  pos- 
sible, was  secured.  .  . 

Intimately  and  logically  connected  with  the  orthodoxdoctrine 
on  this  subject,  and  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  a  clear 
apprehension  of  it,  are  the  great  scriptural  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  one 
person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  naystical  union  between 
him  and  all  who  are  redeemed  and  saved  -by  him.  The  subsist- 
ence of  distinct  persons  iit  the  Godhead  rendered  it  possible  that 
the  Father  should  execute  justice  and  law  upon-  tHe  God-man  as 
the  substitute  of  his  people,  and  that  the  Son,  assuming  our  legal 
liabilities,  should  answer  to  the  Father  for  them. 

It  is  further  manifest  that  the  Redeemer  of  men,  in  order  to 
be  competent  to  fulfil  these  conditions  of  salvation,  must  be  one 
who  was  not  originally  and  personally  responsible  to  the  law 
on  his  own  behalf.  Otherwise,  as  it  would  claim  his  all  for 
himself,  he  could  render  it  nothing  for  any  other.  He  must  also 
have  an  independent  and  sovereign  right  over  his  own  life  and 
powers,  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  will.  But  these  are  the  pre- 
rogatives of  God.  The  Saviour  of  men  therefore  must  be  a 
divine  person.  This  is  necessary,  moreover,  by  the  infinite  dig- 
nity of  his  person,  to  attach  transcendent  dignity  and  merit  to 
what  he  shall  do  and  suffer,  commensurate,  with  the  infinite 
majesty  of  the  divine  holiness  and  justice  whose  dishonored 
claims  were  to  be  fulfilled  and  satisfied. 

And  yet  it  was  equally  necessary  for  this  Redeemer  to  be 
man.  It  was  the  human  race  who  were  guilty,  condemned,  and 
lost.  It  was  against  them  that  infinitely .  holy  and  jn'^t  law 
entered  its  demands  and  proclaimed  its  terrors.  And  out  of  the 
bosom  of  humanity,  from  among  men  themselves,  by  one  of  the 
same  race,  that  law  must  be  answered  and  satisfied. 

Hence  the  second  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity  united  our 
nature  with  himself  in  a  personal  union.  Thus  constituted  and 
qualified,  he  undertakes  the  mighty  task.  He  bends  his  Godhead 
to  the  great  achievement,  and  in  the  form  of  a  man  triumphantly 
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fulfils  it.  He  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  power  to  take 
it  again.  He  was  able  to  endure  the  penalty  of  sin,  to  endure  it 
all,  to  endure  it  all  at  once,  and  enduring  it,  to  triumph  over  it; 
to  exhaust  it,  and  to  live  again ;  to  -die,  and  again  to  rise  in  the 
power  of  an  endless  life.  The  law  exacted  of  him  its  last  item, 
and  he  paid  it.  Sin's  entire  curse  fell  upon  him,  and  he  bore  it. 
Justice  launched  at  him  all  its  thunderbolts,  and  he  quailed  not 
at  their  shocks.  It  let  loose  upon  him  the  terrors  of  a  sin-aveng- 
ing God,  and  he  answered,  "I  delight  to  do  thy  will!"  He 
stood  between  a  guilty  world  and  a  wrathful  heaven,  intercepted 
the  descending  vengeance,  and  let  it  expend  all  its  fury  upon 
himself.  And  when  the  darkness  and  terror  cleared  away,  he 
appeared  living  and  victorious,  showing  his  wounds  and  pleading 
for  the  souls  he  had  saved. 

The  work  of  our  Lord,  according  to  this  orthodox  doctrine, 
while  thus  answering  the  liabilities  of  sinners  to  divine  law  and- 
justice,  further,  and  in  a  way  intelligible  and  most  satisfactory, 
provides  for  the  two  other  conditions  of  salvation  insisted  on  by 
the  preceding  theories.  Eor,  first,  it  presents  to  the  moral  uni- 
verse a  demonstration  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  God's  inflexible 
purpose  to  punish  it,  the  most  impressive  and  convincing  possible, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  actual  execution  of  law  and  justice  as 
the  indispensable  condition  of  our  salvation.  And  secondly,  as 
it  was  from  beginning  to  end  the  work  of  divine  grace  and  mercy, 
it  was  a  most  amazing  exhibition  of  the  love  of  God,  of  a  love 
which  underwent  the  most  stupendous  self-sacrifice,  and  paid  an 
infinitely  precious  price  for  the  redemption  of  sinners— a  love 
therefore  which  is  transcendently  adapted  to  meet  and  subdue 
and  convert  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  of  the  cross,  in  their  turn,  raise 
the  question  of'^^hoivf  which  we  have  so  often  put  against 
their  theories.  They  ask,  if  justice  is  so  sacred  a  thing,  how 
was  it  consistent  with  justice  to  punish  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty  ?  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  innocent;  how  then  could  it 
be  right  for  him  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  our  sins  ?  Moreover, 
how,  in  what  way,  on  what  principle,  can  the  sufferings  of  one 
person  satisfy  the  demands  of  law  and  justice  for  the  sins  of 
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another  f  How  can  any  one  beaf  the  punishment  due  to  a  differ- 
ent person,  consistently  with  ^he  principles  of  law  and  right  ? 
The  ahswer  to  these  inquiries  and  objections  is*  one,  and  it  is 
found  in  a  truth  and  fact  abundantly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. But  it  should  be  remarked  that  any  difficulty  felt  in  the 
idea  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  innocent  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
guilty  is  involved  in  the  moral  influence  and  governmental 
theories  just  as  truly  and  fully  as  in  the  orthodox  view.  They 
teach  that  Christ  was  innocent,  and  yet  that  his  sufferings  were 
caused  by  our  sins.  What  may  have  been  the  relation  and  con- 
nexion between  our  sins  and  his  sufferings,  does  not  alter  the 
case.  There  is  no  more  injustice  in  the  orthodox  view  of  this 
point  than  in  theirs,  but  less,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  show. 

The  satisfactory  solution  of  these  difficulties,  however,  is  fur- 
nished by  a  doctrine  often  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  every  where  assumed  and  implied,  where  they  speak  of  the 
salvation  of  sinners  through  Christ ;  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  the 
union  between  him  and  those  who  are  saved  by  him — that  which 
theologians  call  the  "mystical  union"  between  him  and  them, 
inasmuch  as  while  the  truth  and  fact  of  it  are  clearly  and  fully 
revealed  to  our  faith,  and  its  nature  and  consequences  in  part 
set  forth,  the  essential  basis  and  nature  of  it  are  not  explained. 
This  union  is  such,  however,  that  there  results  from  it  a  commu- 
nity of  relations  and  responsibilities  under  the  divine  law  and 
government  between  Christ  aijd  those  whom  he  saves.  It  lays  a 
foundation  in  law  and  right  for  him  to  be  punished  for  our  sins, 
and  for  us  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  consequences  of  all  he  did 
and  suffered  for  us.  By  virtue  of  it,  he  and  they  are  vitally, 
spiritually,  morally,  and  legally  one — one  in  law  and  in  justice. 
Their  liabilities  attached  to  him.  His  work  and  sufferings  are 
imputed  to  thipm.  The  satisfaction  he  rendered  for  sin,  they 
rendered  in  him.  The  righteousness  he  wrought  out,  they 
wrought  out  in  him.  It  is  theirs  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
What  he  did,  they  are  regarded  as  having  done  them- 
selves. In  him  they  obeyed/tEfe  law.  In  him  they  fulfilled 
all  righteousness.  In  him  they  paid  the  penalty  of  sin.  In 
him  they  died.      In    him  they  live.      His  death    for  sin    was 
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theirs.     His  life  is  theirs  also.     In  short,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this 
union  that  the  Scriptures  explain,  so  faV  as  they  explain  at  all, 
the  whole  mystery  of  our  salvation,  from  its  beginning  in  the 
counsels  of  eternity  to  its  finished  consummation  in  the  unspeal^- 
able  glory  of  a  future  heaven.     It  is  admitted  to  be  mysterious. 
It  transcends  human  reason.     But  it  is  unquestionably  revealed 
in  the  word   as  a  truth  and  a  fact.     Moreover  analogies  and 
illustrations  of  it  abound  as  facts  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  the 
children  of  men.     In  the  peculiar  constitution  and  administra- 
tion of  the  divine  government  over  the  human  race,  the  principle 
appears  to  be  incorporated  and  often  proceeded  on — the  principle, 
namely,  of  the  responsibility  of  one  for  another,  frequently  for 
many,  and  the  correlative  participation  of  the  many  in  the  guilt 
or  the  righteousness  of  the  one.     Adam  sinned,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  penalty  of  that  sin  has  been  executed  upon  him  and 
all  of  his  descendants.     The  divine  covenants  with  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, and  David,  were  with  them  and  their  posterity.     Paul  testi- 
fies of  the  Jews  that  "they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes.'' 
The  *' exceeding  great  and  precious  promises"  are  not  otily  to 
the  people  of  God  but  *Ho  their  seed  after  them."    He  expressly 
declares  that  he  will  visit  the  iniquities  of  fathers  upon  their 
children.     All  Israel  wa;&-  punished  for  the  sin  of  Achan  and 
again  for  a  sin  of  David.     And  evermore,  in  the  actual  history 
of  men,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  penal  consequences  of  many  sins, 
and  the  benefits  of  many  works  of  righteousness,  pass  over  upon 
those  who  stand  some  way  related  to  and  connected  with  the 
doers  of  them.     And  so  is  there  a  foundation  and  necessity  laid 
for  this  arrangement  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human 
race,  that  it  is,  in  many  forms,  incorporated  in  the  laws  and  gov- 
ernments which  they  themselves  establish.     They  are  pervaded 
by  it  from  beginning  to  end.     Take  out  of  them  the  idea  of 
agency,  representation,  substitutiorf^suretysliip,  of  one  acting  for 
others,  and  they  are  nothing.     In  international  law   it  is  the 
same.     One  government  and  nation  holds  another  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  its  rulers,  and  even  of  its  private  citizens.     In 
short,  the  general  principle  that  there  may  exist  such  a  relation 
and  connexion  between  one  person  and  others  that  there  shall 
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result  a  community  of  responsibilities  between  them,  is  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  web  of  human  affairs.  And  what  shall  we 
say,  if  God,  by  whom  it  was  so  inwrought  with  the  constitution 
and  administration  of  law,  both  human  and  divine,  extend  and 
carry  it  out  in  the  matter  of  our  salvation  ?  Shall  a  principle 
which  every  where  else  prevails  be  here  abandoned?  The  method 
of  the  divine  government  in  regard  to  man  must  be  one.  Its 
general  and  fundamental  principles  must  be  the  same  every  where 
and  always.  And  "as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous."  In  the  work  of  xjur  salvation  there  is  a  union,  rela- 
tion, connexion,  call  it  as  we  please,  between  Christ  and  us,  "of 
such  a  nature  as  to  involve  an  identity  of  legal  relations  and 
reciprocal  obligations  and  rights."  Though  personallyinnocent, 
holy,  and  undefiled,  yet  by  virtue  of  that  union  our  sins  were  laid 
to  his  charge  and  he  bore  their  penalty;  while  law  and  justice  recog- 
nised what  he  did  and  suffered,  as  done  and  suffered  by  us,  and 
therefore  an  adequate  satisfaction  to  all  their  claims  against  us. 

According  to  the  orthodox  view  of  this  great  subject,  there- 
fore, this  was  the  work  of  Christ.  As  our  substitute  and  repre- 
sentative, he  made  a  true,  a  real,  and  a  proper  atonement  and 
satisfaction  to  the  holiness,  justice,  and  truth  of  God  for  all  their 
demands  against  us  as  sinners,  and  he  did  this  by  enduring  in 
our  place,  under  the  law,  the  penalty  of  our  sins. 

But  a  clear  and  complete  apprehension  of  this  doctrine  cannot 
be  had  if  we  do  not  consider  it  distinctly  in  another  view.  The 
work  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  in  a  passive  or  an  active  aspect, 
as  suffering  or  as  obedience.  We  do  not  divide  it  into  two  sep- 
arate parts,  one  of  which  is  made  up  of  his  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  the  law  and  the  other  of  his  suffering  of  its  penalty. 
It  is  true  that  he  fulfilled  essentially  its  precept  as  well  as  endured 
its  penalty.  But  his  whole  undivided  work  may  be  viewed  in 
one  respect,  as  it  was  voluntary  in  the  highest  and  most  absolute 
sense,  as  obedience ;  and  in  another  respect  it  may  be  viewed  as 
suffering.  .In  obeying  he  suffered,  and  in  suffering  he  obeyed. 
Corresponding  with  this  twofold  relation  of  that  transcendently 
glorious  and  divinely  perfect  work,  there  attaches  to  it  a  twofold' 
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efiBcacy  and  value.     Regarded  as  suffering,  it  atones  for  sin,  it 
satisfies  the  penal  requirements  of  the  law,  it  propitiates  the 
divine  holiness  and  justice.    Regarded  as  obedience,  it  is  righteous- 
ness, it  fulfils  the  preceptive  demands  of  the  law,  it  merits  the 
rewards  of  eternal  life,  it  justifies.     As  an  atonement  merely,  it 
€ould  obtain  only  pardon  for  the  sinner,  the  remission  of  the 
penalty  due  his  sins.     In  that  view,  it  could  only  absolve  him 
from  obligation  to  punishment.     But  that  is  not  all  the  sinner 
needs.     That  would  leave  him  midway  between  hell  and  heaven, 
to  work  out  for  himself  a  title  to  everlasting  life  and  a  claim  to 
the  rewards  of  righteousness,  which  of  course  he  could  never 
achieve.     But  the  work  of  our  Lord  had  not  this  abortive  result. 
It  was  not  mere  atonement  and  satisfaction  for  sin.     It  was  an 
infinitely  perfect  and  meritorious  righteousness.      It  not  only 
pardons,  it  justifies.     It  does  not  merely  remove  the  diflSculties 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  it  saves.     It  redeems  from  hell  and 
it  secures  heaven.     It  provides  both  a  full  acquittal  for  the  sin- 
ner from  the  indictment  of  the  law,  and  a  title  perfect  and  com- 
plete to  the  reward  conditioned  on  stainless  obedience.     And  it 
has  always  been  the  doctrine  and  faith  of  Christians  that  the  life 
and  death  of  our  divine  Saviour  not  only  atoned  for  their  sins, 
but  merited,  procured,  and  purchased  every  grace  and  blessing, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  necessary  to  their  complete,  final 
salvation  and  glorification  in  eternal  blessedness.     Repentance, 
faith,  holiness,  knowledge,  all  the  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  soul,  the  beginning,  progress,  and  consummation  of  all  actual 
experience  and  enjoyment  of  salvation,  are  the  fruits  of  his 
blessed  work,  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  sufferings.     This 
is  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
crucified,  so  unspeakably  precious  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian — 
which  ofttimes  so  fills  his  heart  with  love  and  joy  and  gratitude 
that  he  wants  an  eternity  in  which  to  praise  and  to  thank  him 
who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.     In  the  plain  phraseology 
of  the  olden  times,  he  is  not  half  a  Saviour.     He  is  a  whole  Sa- 
viour, complete  and  perfect,  the  author  and  finisher  of  salvation, 
in  whom  and  from  whom,  by  whose  finished  and  completed  work, 
the  redeemed  have  all  things.     "Ye  are  complete  in  him." 
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In  the  preceding  pages,  we  haVe  endeavored,  avoiding  as  far 
as  possible  the  use  of  technical  and  abstruse  terms,  to  present  a 
general  view  of  the  subject  discussed  in  the  work  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hodge,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Our  readers  will  be 
able  to  gather  from  them  an  idea  of  the  field  of  debate  over 
which  his  discussions  lead.  His  book  is  divided  into  two  parts : 
1.  The  nature  of  the  atonement ;  and  2.  Its  design  or  intended 
application.  The  former  occupies  the  body  of  the  volume,  346 
pages  out  of  429 ;  and  as  the  author  states,  the  subject  of  it  "  is 
the  real  interest  for  the  sake  of  which  this  book  is  written." 
Intimatiely  connected  with  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the 
atonement,  and  indeed  inseparable  from  it,  Xhe  necessity  of  it  has 
to  be  considered.  The  first  chapter  is  introductory,  presenting 
the  importance  of  the  doctrine  to  be  discussed,  the  general  agree-" 
ment  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  in  regard  to  it,  the  danger  of 
rationalism,  and  certain  preliminary  points  necessary  to  be  kept 
in  view,  viz. :  that  iall  dangerous  error  contains  some  element  of 
truth,  which  is  afterwards  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  moral 
influence  and  governmental  theories  of  the  atonement ;  that  sys- 
tems and  definite  statements  of  religious  truth "ftre  a  necessity; 
and  that  the  questions  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Christ  are  to  be- 
answered  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  by  a 
full  and  fair  induction  from  all  they  teach  on  the  subject. 

The  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  statement  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  respecting  the  work  of  Christ,  as  to  its  motive,  its 
nature,  and  its  eff'ects,  in  connexion  with  those  conditions  which 
made  that  work  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  sinners,  while  the 
Philistine  theories,  with  Ashdod  names,  are  also  stated. 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  definition  of  the  terms  employed 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  a  statement  of  the  principal 
points  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  author  enters  upon  the  direct  argu- 
ments by  which  that  doctrine  is  established,  and  shows  that  the 
essential  and  immutable  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  make 
the  punishment  o^^n  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  discussion 
here  carries  us  into  the  deep  things  of  God.  The  questions 
involved  are,  what  is  the  ultimate  motive  of  his  actions  ?  are  holi- 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  3 — 2. 
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ness  and  justice  essential  and  necessary  principles  of  his  very- 
nature?  why  does  he  hate  and  punish  sin?  what  is  the  nature  of 
virtue?  The  ''governmental"  notion,  that  all  virtue  in  God 
and  man  must  be  resolved  into  benevolence,  is  considered  and 
refuted. 

The  second  argument,  contained  in  the  fifth  chapter,  is  derived 
from  the  immutability  of  the  divine  lavr.  That  law  is  absolutely 
immutable,  because  the  essential  principles  of  righteousness  which 
it  embodies  have  their  ground  not  in  the  mere  will  of  God,  but 
in  his  eternal  and  unchangeable  nature.  The  penalty  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  law,  and  therefore  cannot  be  set  aside. 
The  Scriptures  clearly  teach  that  Christ  came  not  to  annul  or 
relax  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  But  if  the  penalty  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  law,  if  the  whole  law  is  immutable,  if  in  fact  Christ 
came  to  fulfil  the  law,  then  it  follows  that  he  suffered  the  penalty 
of  the  law  in  order  to  save  us. 

But  if  the  law  is  immutable, -as  shown  in  the  fifth  chapter, 
how  can  the  legal  relations  of  one  person  be  assumed  by  another, 
and  the  legal  liabilities  of  the  principal  be  discharged  by  his  sub- 
stitute ?  Light  is  thrown  on  this  question,  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
by  the  distinction,  noted  by  Turrettin,  of  the  threefold  relation  of 
men  to  the  law,  viz.,  the  natural^  federal,  and  penal  relations. 
It  is  shown  that  with  regard  to  the  first  there  can  be  no  substi- 
tution or  representation  ;  but  that  this  is  possible  in  regard  to 
the  other  two  in  the  case  of  man.  This  brings  up  the  relations 
of  Adam  to  the  human  race,  the  federal  and  representative 
nature  of  which  is  presupposed  by  the  federal  headship  of  Christ. 

Hence  the  seventh  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the 
legal  relations  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  and  |a  defence  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  on  that  subject. 

The  third  general  argument,  contained  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
is  "derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  constantly  repre- 
sent Christ  as  dying,  and  thus  effecting  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  as  a  sacrifice.''  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  primitive 
sacrifices  were  of  divine  origin,  and  expiatory  and  propitiatory  ; 
that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  also  expiatory  in  their  nature ; 
and  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of 
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Christ,   from  which  it  follows  of  necessity  that  his  death  was 
vicarious  and  expiatory.  "^ 

The  next  chapter  presents  a  fourth  argument  in  the  fact  that 
the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  saves  his  people  by  acting  as 
their  High  Priest.  It  is  proved  that  the  work  of  the  priest  pri- 
marily had  reference  to  God  and  termihated  on  him,  being 
propitiatory — that  he  acted  as  the  representative  of  those  whose 
priest  he  was,  and  secured  for  them  the  actual  remission  of  their 
sins.  When  he  offered  a  sacrifice  for  any,  the  design  and  effect, 
of  it  was  not  to  produce  a  moral  impression  on  them  or  on  others, 
but  to  procure  the  pardon  of  their  sin — its  remission,  not  its 
remissibility.  And  it  is  further  shown  that  Christ  was  really 
and  truly,  not  figuratively,  a  High  Priest  for  his  people,  and 
therefore  offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  them,  atoning  for 
their  sins,  and  securing  pardon  and  salvation. 

In  the  tenth  chapter,  a  fifth  argument  is  founded  on  that  large 
class  of  scriptures  which  teach  that  Christ's  sufferings  were 
vicarious — -that  is,' that  he  sufi^ered,  not  merely  for  our  advantage, 
but  in  our  room  and  stead,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  as  our 
substitute.  He  took  our  place  in  law,  and  therefore,  necessarily 
assumed  our  legal  responsibilities,  which  were  obedience  as  a 
condition  of  life,  and  sufiering  as  a  penal  consequence  of  sin. 
The  adherents  of  the  erroneous  theories  admit  in  words  that 
Christ's  sufferings  were  "vicarious."  Dr.  Bushnell,  one  of  the 
arch-advocates  of  the  "Moral  Influence"  theory,  has  published 
a  book  with  the  title  "Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  to  teach  that  error. 
But  they  use  the  word  in  a  perverted  and  fallacious  sense. 

A  sixth  argument  is  contained  in  the  next  chapter,  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  our  sins  were  laid  on 
Christ.  In  this  connexion  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  sin  is  explained,  defended,  and  proved.  This  is  followed 
in  the  next  chapter  by  a  seventh  argument  found  in  the  numer- 
ous passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  describe  the  effects  of 
the  work  of  Christ.  These  are  of  three  classes:  as  they  have 
respect  to  God,  these  effects  are  termed  propitiation  and  reconcilia- 
tion; as  they  regard  sin,  expiation;  and  as  they  relate  to  the 
sinner  himself,  redemption.     The  natural  import  of  this  language 
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necessarily  teaches  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  cannot  be  har- 
monized with  the  other  theories.  The  work  of  Christ  is  presented 
in  Scripture  in  various  forms  of  conception,  and  in  its  multifold 
relations ;  all  of  which  were  designed  to  limit  and  supplement 
each  other,  are  all  accordant  and  consistent  with  each  other  and 
with-.the  Church  doctrine,  (in  fact  constitute  and  express  it,)  but 
with  no  other  view. 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  true  nature  of  the  atonement  is 
proved  by  an  eighth  argument — the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
union  which  subsists  between  Christ  and  his  people.  This  doc- 
trine, as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  is  set  forth,  and  it  is  shown 
that  it  involves  as  a  necessary  consequence  his  suffering  for  our 
sins,  and  our  being  invested  with  the  results  of  his  righteousness, 
and  that  this  doctrine  cannot  possibly  be  consistent  with  the  two 
erroneous  views  of  the  work  of  Christ. 

The  fourteenth  chapter  presents  a  ninth  argument  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  nature  of  justification  and 
the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeds.  In  this  argument  the  true 
doctrine  on  this  subject  is  defined  and  established,  and  shown  to 
involve  necessarily  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ's  redeeming 
work. 

Then  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  as  a  tenth  argument,  an 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  office  of  faith  according  to  the 
Scriptures. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  an  additional  argument  is  drawn 
from  those  statements  of  Scripture  which  directly  establish  the 
fact  that  the  atonement  of  Christ,  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  sin, 
was  absolutely  necessary.  For  if  that  necessity  was  absolute,  it 
must  have  its  ground  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  not  in  the  exigen- 
cies of  government  or  the  subjective  condition  of  the  sinner,  as 
the  erroneous  theories  teach. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  presents  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  the  perfection  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  and  that 
in  two  respects,  that  it  truly  and  fully,  by  reason  of  its  own 
intrinsic  value,  satisfied  divine  law  and  justice,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  its  own  Intrinsic  merit  and  efficacy  it  secures  the  salvation  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  does  not  merely  render  their 
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salvation  possible,  leaving  the  actual  result  to  depend  on  other 
conditions.  The  advocates  of  the  moral  influence  and  govern- 
mental theories,  and  of  a  general  indefinite  atonement,  necessarily 
hold  that  the  atoning  work  of  our  Lord  does  not  of  its  own 
force  and  effect  actually  save  any  one,  but  only  removes  legal 
difficulties  so  as  to  make  salvation  possible.  It  is  shown 
however  that  the  work  of  Christ  secures  salvation  as  a  whole, 
the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  all  the  conditions  as  well  as  the 
result. 

In  the  following  chapter,  it  is  proved  distinctly  that  the  satis- 
faction rendered  by  Christ  embraced  \i\^  active  as  well  as  h^s 
passive  obedience.  With  this  the  author  closes  his  positive  argu- 
ments in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  in  the  progress 
of  which,  however,  he  has  constant  occasion  to  answer  objections, 
to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  to  present  proof  of  the  errors  of 
the  opposing  theories.  In  the  nineteenth  chapter,  he  proves  the 
doctrine  he  advocates  to  have  been  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church  through  all  ages  ;  in  the  twentieth,  he  states  and  answers 
more  distinctly  and  formally  the  principal  objections  to  that 
doctrine;  and  in  the  twenty-first,  he  carries  the  war  into  Africa, 
and  directly  attacks  the  moral  influence  and  governmental 
theories,  proving  their  errors  by  multiplied  and  accujcnulated 
arguments.     With  this  ends  the  first  part  of  the  volume. 

The  second  part  discusses  the  design^  or  intended  application 
of  the  atonement,  or,  as  it  has  been  often  expresned,  its  extent, 
the  persons  for  whom  it  was  made.  In  this  part,  the  first  chapter 
is  introductory,  and  considers  the  question  as  involved  in  the 
controversy  with  Arminians  and  with  Calvinistic  advocates  of  an 
indefinite,  universal  atonement. 

The  second  chapter  presents  an  accurate  statement  of  the  true 
doctrine  on  this  point,  first  negatively  and  then  positively.  The 
third  chapter  examines  the  relation  which  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  sustains  to  its  design.  In  the  fourth,  we  have  a  his- 
torical review  of  the  opinion  of  Calvinists  as  to  the  design  of  the 
work  of  Christ.  The  fifth  shows  the  true  position  of  Calvin  him- 
self on  this  question,  answers  the  inquiry,  "what  is  the  standard 
of  Calvinism?"  and  proves  that  it  admits  only  the  doctrine  of  a 
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definite,  personal  atonement,  and  that  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion and  Catechism  teach  the  same. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  the  orthodox  view,  that  the  design  of  the 
atonement  was  the  salvation  of  the  elect  personally  and  defi^ 
nitely,  is  established  by  eight  arguments ;  and  in  the  seventh 
and  last,  three  principal  objections  to  this  doctrine  are  stated  and 
answered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume 
before  us,  that  its  discussions  lead  fhe  reader  over  the  richest  and 
widest  fields  of  religious  thought  and  study.  Its  broad  sweep 
swings  us  round  well  nigh  the  whole  circumference  of  theology. 
This  is  inevitable  in  a  complete  and  thorough  examination  of  the 
subject.  The  question  of  the  atonement  connects  with  itself 
every  other  question  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  When  we 
ask,  "  What  did  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  do  and  sufi'er  for  our 
salvation?"  we-ask  everything.  If  the  orthodox  answer  to  that 
question  is  correct,  then  religion,  both  doctrinally  and  experi- 
mentally, is  one  thing.  If  either  of  the  opposing  theories  is 
true,  then  it  is  another  and  altogether  a  different  thing.  It  was 
therefore  with  most  sufiicient  reason  that  Dr.  Hodge  devoted  so 
many  of  his  pages  to  .a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
and  has  interwoven  his  argument  with  so  many  of  the  principal 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  so  abundantly,  clearly, 
and  conclusively  is  the  received  faith  of  the  Church  on  this  sub- 
ject taught  in  the  written  word,  and  that  both  expressly  and 
directly,  and  in  other  doctrines  which  necessarily  involve  and 
imply  it,  that  the  question  whether  we  shall  accept  that  faith  or 
reject  it,  is  virtually  equivalent  to  the  question  whether  we  shall 
or  shall  not  submit  our  faith  to  the  plain,  grammatical  sense  of 
that  word.  It  is  just  the  old  and  ever  recurring  debate  between 
those  who  hold  that  we  should  come  to  the  Scriptures  as  humble 
inquirers  and  disciples,  to  learn,  to  'be  taught,  to  hear  and  to 
believe  what  God  shall  say,  and  to  believe  it  because  he  says  it ; 
and  those  who  open  the  Bible  only  to  compel  it,  by  the  torture 
of  a  subtle  or  a  violent  exegesis,  to  teach  the  dogmas  of  their 
own  self-derived  reason  and  philosophy.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
siderations which  attach  an  importance  so  vital  and  immense  to 
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the  question  a&  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  Shall  our  faith 
rest  on  the  authority  of  God  speaking  in  his  word,  or  shall  it 
stand  in  the  strength  of  our  own  reason  and  understanding? 
The  adherents  of  the  moral  influence  and  governmental  theories 
do  not  derive  their  views  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  from  their  own  wisdom  and  philosophy,  and  then 
endeavor  to  find  their  doctrines  in  the  word,  or  rather  to  force 
them  into  it.  The  former  is  the  view  adopted  generally  by 
Pelagians,  Socinians,  and  Rationalists.  It  implies  at  least  one 
step  in  infidelity.  The  advocates  of  the  latter,  as  Dr.  Hodge 
shows,  "do  not  pretend  that  they  generate  it  out  of  Scripture; 
the  most  they  claim  is,  that  having  developed  it  as  a  product  of 
speculation,  they  are  able  to  show  that  it  harmonizes  with  all  the 
facts  of  Scripture."  This  is  at  least  one  step  towards  infidelity. 
It  is  just  ^parallel  to  the  case  of  the  "abolitionist,"  who  proves 
by  his  own  ideas  of  justice  and  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  the 
wrong  of  slavery,  and  then  goes  to  work  to  force  the  Bible  to 
the  support  of  his  own  preconceived  opinion. 

Dr.  Hodge  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  in  the  way  of  a  dogmatic  and  clearly  defined  state- 
ment of  their  faith  as  to  the  atoning  work  of  Christ.  Is  not  the 
explanation  of  this  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  the  true  doctrine 
was  so  manifestly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  so  unquestion- 
ably constituted  the  very  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  was  so  fully 
and  undeniably  delivered  by  a  tradition  yet  fresh  and  worthy  of 
reliance,  and  was  so  universally  believed,  that  no  early  heretic 
had  the  folly  or  the  rashness  to  assail  it?  It  was  unquestionable 
and  unquestioned.  Dog«iatic,  defined,  and  developed  formulas 
of  doctrine  are  of  course  the  result  of  controversy  and  opposition. 
It  was  only  when  errorists  had  gathered  courage  from  their 
attacks  on  other  doctrines^  and  from  the  confusions  and  divisions 
of  more  modern  times,  that  they  ventured  to  essay  the  corruption 
of  the  v^ry  doctrine  of  the  cross  itself,  and  to  deny  that  "  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  It  was  reserved 
for  the  more  daring  unbelief  and  presumptuous  speculations  of 
latter  days,  clothed  in  the  form  of  Christianity  itself,  to  question 
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a  truth  which  is  so  clearly  the  sum  and  substance  of  revelation. 
And  just  so  far  as  men  depart  from  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  generally  found  that  theoreti- 
cally or  practically  they  so  far  reject  the  word  of  God  as  an 
authoritative  standard  of.  belief.  It  is  just  the  old  contest  be- 
tween faith  and  reason,  the  question  whether  we  shall  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  God  speaking  in -the  Scriptures,  or  excogitate 
our  creed  from  the  resources  of  our  own  reason  and  understand- 
ing—not indeed  right  reason,  but  man's  reasoning  powers,  as 
they  are  now  crippled,  blinded,  and  perverted.    . 

This  question  of  the  nature  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ 
assumes  a  supreme  and  essential  importance  also  in  that  it 
involves  the  moral  nature  and  character  of  God  himself.  The 
discussion  of  it  penetrates  to  the  original  and  ultimate  principles 
of  his  very  being,  and  turns  upon  the  question  of  what  he  is. 
The  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  followed  the  argument  up  to 
that  last  point.  The  great  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, orthodox  and  heretical,  fought  -the  battle  on  that  ground, 
and  there  it  must  be  decided.  If  holiness,  justice,  and  truth,  are 
absolute,  original  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  not  resolvable  into 
benevolence,  or  not  the  effects  and  creations  of  his  mere  will, 
then  of  necessity  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  true.  And  on  our 
doctrine  of  God,  all  other  doctrines  depend.  As  is  the  fountain, 
such  must  be  the  stream.  ^-An  error  there  will  taint  and  corrupt 
all  other  parts  of  our  faith.  Every  drop  of  it  will  contain  poison. 
All  theology,  all  religious  belief,  is  logically  but  the  unfolding 
and  development  of  our  idea  of  God.  And  as  all  subjective, 
experimental,  and  practical  religion,  is  but  a  condition  of  our 
moral  nature  correspondent  and  in  harmony  with  our  ideas  of 
God,  it  will  be  one  thing  if  we  believe  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and 
a  different  thing  if  we  reject  it.  Our  faith  on  this  point  will 
modify  and  characterise  the  very  feelings  and  affections  of  the 
soul  in  the  most  vital  respects,  as  in  regard  to  sin,  to  holiness,  to 
Jesus  our  Lord,  to  God  himself.  This,  the  relation  of  the  atone- 
ment to  the  divine  attributes,  as  Dr.  Hodge  remarks,  is  "the 
centre  of  the  question  in  debate  between  ourselves  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  governmental  and  of  the  moral  theory  of  the  atone- 
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ment.  Both  parties  estimate  it  as  a  moral  question  of  the  uttrtiost 
importance  and  incapable  of  compromise."  And  referring  to  the 
fearful  terms  in  which  some  prominent  advocates  of  those  two 
theories  have  spoken  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
divine  nature,  he  adds,  ''  What  these  men  blaspheme,  the  inspired 
Scriptures  and  the  Christian  Church  revere  -and  vindicate  as  an 
essential  element  of  that  holiness  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  our 
God."  Let  none  therefore  ignorantly  suppose  that  this  question  is 
a  mere  abstraction,  a  curious  speculation  and  nothing  more.  It 
enters  into  the  most  vital  and  fundamental  matters  of  our  faith,  and 
involves  the  very  essence  of  living  and  experimental  piety. 

What,  indeed,  is  this  question  but  that  of  a  sinner's  hope  for 
eternal  life  ?  If  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  true,  that 
hope  as  to  its  ground,  its  foundation  its  reason,  its  origin,  is  one 
thing ;  if  not,  it  is  in  these  respects  something  different.  The 
hope  of  glory  which  has  always  comforted  and  often  thrilled  and 
ravished  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  God,  springs  from  and  is 
founded  on  the  trutn  that  Christ  did,  in  the  orthodox  sense,  die 
for  our  sins,  bearing  them  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  If  we 
can  trust  to  the  united  testimony  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  it  is 
the  apprehension  of  this  truth,  under  the  convicting  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  brings  peace  to  the  soul  and  inspires -the 
hope  of  salvation.  Under  that  power,  understandrng,  heart,  and 
conscience,  are  enlightened  and  quickened,  and  the  sinner  comes 
so  to  see  and  to  feel  the  vileness  and  guilt  of  sin,  his  own  ill- 
desert,  and  the  infinite  purity  and  majesty  of  the  divine  holiness 
and  justice,  that  nothing  can  lay  to  rest  the  terrors  of  conscience, 
satisfy  the  demands  of  his  own  moral  nature,  and  save  him  from 
despair,  but  an  adequate  atonement  for  sin  satisfying  what  he 
sees  and  knows  to  be  the  demands  of  eternal  immutable  justice. 
There  is  a  voice  in  his  own  soul  which  requires  that  sin  must  be 
expiated,  and  which  must  be  appeased.  And  it  is  not  until  the 
Son  of  God  is  revealed  to  him,  as  the  propitiation  for  sin,  whose 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  unrighteousness,  that  his  own  convic- 
tions are  satisfied,  his  heart  is  "sprinkled  from  £^evil  conscience," 
his  "conscience  purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God,'* 
and  hope  awakens  within  his  despairing  breast. 
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The  highest  impaEtance  belongs  to  this  subject  in  yet  another 
respect.  As  we  have  seen,  it  involves  fundamental  principles  as 
to  moral  distinctions  and  obligations — in  the  language  of  the 
schools,  as  to  the  nature  and  obligation  of  virtue.  The  orthodox 
view  teaches  that  moral  principles  are  absolute,  essential,  immu- 
table, having  their  ground  and  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  God — 
that  he  can  no  more  cease  to  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  than  he  can 
cease  to  be  at  all ;  that  he  commands  all  that  is  right,  not  be- 
cause it  is  benevolent,  or  for  any  other  reason,  but  just  because  - 
it  is  right,  and  punishes  sin,  not  because  its  punishment  is  neces-^ 
sary  to  the  welfare  of  the  universe,  but  because  it  is  right  to 
punish  it,  because  sin  by  reason  of  its  own  intrinsic  evil  nature 
deserves  to  be  punished  ;  that  he  is  just  in  his  dealings  with  his 
creatures,  not  in  order  to  promote  their  happiness,  but  because 
he  is  just  in  his  own  eternal  nature  and  cannot  act  otherwise  ;  * 
that  the  reason  of  justice  and  of  every  moral  principle  is  in  itself, 
as  it  eternally  constitutes  a  part  of  the  very  glory  of  God.  Plant 
a  conviction  of  this  absolute,  immutable,  and  inviolably  sacred 
character  of  moral  principles  in  human  hearts,  apd  what  will  be 
the  sure  result  ?  We  have  the  answer  in  the  historical  fact 
that  where  the  orthodox  views  on  this  subject  have  been  held, 
they  have  ever  been  attended  and  followed  by  a  morality  purer 
and  loftier  in  its  tone  and  standard  than  has  been  elsewhere 
common  in  the  world.  A  popular  reproach  has  universally  been 
cast  upon  "high  Calvinism"  on  account  of  what  men  are  pleased 
to  call  its  austere,  rigid,  inflexible,  and  (as  meaning  all  that  and 
something  worse,)  its  puritanical  code  of  mora,ls,  which  will  not 
yield  so  much  as  one  hair-breadth  of  the  sacred  claims  of  right 
and  principle  to  any  pleadings  of  expediency,  of  interest,  of 
passion,  or  if  you  please,  of  benevolence ;  for  it  holds  that  the 
highest  right  is  itself  the  highest  benevolence,  and  that  benevo- 
lence is  benevolence  only  so  far  as  it  is^'ight.  The  other  and 
opposing  theories  deprive  moral  distinctions  of  their  sacredness 
and  power.  They  teach  either  that  they  may  l^e  set  aside, 
annulled,  and  abrogated,  or  resolved  into  a  thin  and  airy  phan- 
tom, called  benevolence  or  the  love  of  happiness.  Right  is  not 
something  sacred,  fixed,  unchangeable.     It  is  a  thing  of  times 
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and  circumstances.  In  short,  it  is  expediency — it  is  polici/— the 
poorest,  paltriest,  most  pitiful  thing  that  fell  from  heaven.  This 
matter  affects  not  only  the  moral  character  of  men  personally, 
but  also  legislation  and  government.  The  idea  that  sin  is  to  be 
punished,  not  because  it  intrinsically  deserves  it  and  justice  de- 
mands it,  but  only  for  the  good  of  the  transgressor  and  the 
public,  will  pass  over  and  has  passed  over  from  the  theologian  to 
the  law-maker  and  the  magistrate,  the  criminal  code  of  nations 
is  modified  to  suit  it,  government  is  administered  according  to  it, 
and  the  execution  of  justice  ceases  to  exist  except  in  name. 
There  is  no  such  thing.  It  should  be  called  the  promotion  of 
the  public  happiness.  The  politic  and  the  expedient  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  just  and  righteous.  To  what  other 
causes  than  these  can  we  ascribe  the  general  corruption  of 
morals,  the  prevalence  of  crime,  the  relaxation  of  law,  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  the  utter  confusion  of  moral 
principles,  which  are  spreading  so  -rapidly  in  those  very  commu- 
nities where  the  fundamental  ideas  of  those  heresies  of  which 
we  speak  have  received  the  most  favor  ?  Men  cannot  unsettle 
the  foundations  of  the  social  fabric  and  expect  the  superstruc- 
ture to  stand  strong.  This  argument  then,  is  no  mere  battle  of 
words,  not  just  a  contest  of  skill  with  the  weapons  of  logic  and 
learning,  the  only  result  of  which  is  to  decide  who  is  the  ablest 
disputant  and  to  settle  some  abstruse  point  in  some  abstract 
creed.  Under  cover  of  this  war  of  the  theologians,  mighty 
moral  fog^s  strive  for  mastery  over  the  souls  of  men,  one  to 
purify,  ^alt,  and  bless  the  world,  the  other  to  dissolve  the  very 
bands  of  society,  to  let  loose  the  powers  of  evil,  to  corrupt  and 
to  destroy. 

The  importance  of  the  second  main  question  considered  by 
our  author,  viz.,  as  to  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  atqne- 
ment  was  made,  whether  for  all  men,  indiscriminately  and  in- 
definitely, or  for  the  elect,  personally  and  definitely,  he  correctly 
states,  grows  out  of  its  relations  to  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  atonement  chiefly.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  according 
to  the  moral  influence  and  governmental  theories,  the  death  of 
Christ  had  not  and  could  not  have  any  special  reference  to  any 
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one  individual  of  the  human  race  more  than  to  another.  And 
according  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  work  of  our  Lord,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  separately  and  abstractly  from  his  design  and 
purpose  in  undertaking  it,  may  be  related  indifferently  to  one 
man  as  much  as  to  any  other.  But  according  to  that  doctrine, 
the  very  nature  of  that  work  involves  and  implies  a  personal 
reference,  a  purpose  and  design  as  to  the  individuals  for  whose^ 
benefit  it  was  wrought.  Take,  for  example,  the  general  principle 
on  which  our  salvation  was  effected  by  the  Redeemer,  the  prin- 
ciple of  substitution.  To  act  and  to  die  in  our  place,  as  our 
substitute,  to  assume  our  liabilities  to  divine  law  and  justice,  to 
suffer  vicarious  ptinishment,  necessarily  implies  a  definite  and 
personal  recognition  of  those  for  whom  the  sut)stitute  acts  and 
whose  obligations  he  discharges.  Any  other  idea  is  absurd  and 
impossible.  The  very  conception  of  substitution  involves  a  pur- 
pose and  design  as  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  made. 

The  same  conclusion  is  inevitable  from  the  orthodox  view  of 
the  work  of  Christ  as  a  real  and  proper  satisfaction  to  the  de- 
mands of  law  and  justice  against  sinners.  For  the  law  can 
have  no  further  claims  against  those  with  regard  to  whom  all  its 
requirements  have  been  fully  satisfied.  Hence,  it  follows  that 
Christ  did  not  make  such  a  satisfaction  for  all  men  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  or  if  he  did,  that  all  will  be  saved.  To  say  that  he  made  a 
tfue  and  real  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  any  one,  and  yet  that 
the  same  person  is  by  the  same  law  condemned  and  punished,  is 
a  contradiction.  When  it  is  said  that  Christ  made  a' real  and 
proper  atonement  for  sin,  the  simple  meaning  is  that  he  really 
atoned  for  it ;  which  manifestly  he  did  not  do  if  that  sin  is  pun- 
ished in  the  person  of  the  sinner.  If  we  hold  to  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  nature  of  that  atonement,  therefore,  we  must  of 
necessity  admit  its  definite  and  personal  design  as  to  the  elect, 
or  we  must  adopt  the  folly  of  universal  salvation.  There  is  no 
alternative. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  orthodox  view  of  the  nature 
of  Christ's  redeeming  work  ascribes  to  it  the  whole  process  and 
result  of  our  salvation;  the  means,  the  beginning,  the  progress, 
and  the  consummation  of  it,  are  all  the  fruit  and  effect  of  that 
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work.     The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  regeneration,  faith,  repentance, 
pardon,  justification,  sanctification,  and  the  future  glory,  are  all 
the  purchase  of  his  death.     And  a  vital  point  in  this  inquiry  is, 
what  did  our  Lord  effect  by  his  death  for  those  for  whom  he" 
died?     Every  form  of  the  universal  atonement  theory  necessarily 
teaches  that  it  only  removes  the  legal  difficulties  out  of  the  way 
of  the  salvation  of  men,  making  salvation   possible,    but   not 
actually  saving  any,  leaving  the  result  in  any  individual   case 
dependent  on  other  conditions.     The  logically  absurd  Calvinistic 
Universalist  conditions  it  on  election.     Evangelical  Arminians, 
whose  theory  is  only  incidentally  noticed  in  the  work  before  us, 
while  holding  the  true  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement 
as  expiatory  and  propitiatory,  and  ascribing  to  it  as  the  merito- 
torious  and  efficient  cause,  all  our  salvatioft,  yet  conditions  the 
actual  result  in  the  case  of  each  individual  on  the  act  of  his  own 
self-determined  will,  which,  in  their  view,  is  in  its  own  nature 
uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  any  influence,  human    or 
divine.     After  all  that  Christ  has  done,  and  all  the  means  of 
salvation  and  the  grace  and  power  of  God  can  accomplish,  the 
actual  saving  efficacy  of  it  all  is  arrested  by  the  insuperable 
barrier  of  the  sinner's  will,  until  that,  self-determined,  consents 
and  concurs :  thereupon,  the  conditional  cause  cooperating,  the 
cause  meritorious  and  efficient  carries  on  the  work. 

The  ortHbdox  doctrine,  hdwever,  teaches  that  the  atonement, 
by  virtue  of  its  own  force  aKd  efficacy,  fulfils  and  carries  out  to 
the  end  the  whole  work  of  salvation,  securing  all  the  means 
and  conditions  necessary  to  the  great  result.  It  not  only  makes 
salvation  possible,  it  saves.  It  purchased  repentance,  faith,  and 
obedience,  for  all  those  for  whom  it  was  made.  "The  Scriptures 
over  and  over  again  declare  that  Christ  died  with  the  design  and 
effect  of  procuring  for  those  for  whom  he  died  the  subjective 
grace  of  sanctification,  including  faith,  as  well  as  the  objective 
grace  of  forgiveness  conditioned  on  faith."  They  ascribe  all  our 
salvation,  in  every  part  and  particular,  and  the  whole  glory  of  it, 
to  that  work  of  Christ  alone.  There  are  here  two  questions, 
first,  what  does  the  atonement  eifect ;  secondly,  for  whom  was  it 
made  ?     We  must  limit  the  first  or  the  second,  or  else  hold  to 
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the  actual  salvation  of  all  men.  How  can  a  Christian  put  his 
limitation  on  the  first,  and  rob  the  Son  of  God  of  at  least  a  part 
of  his  glory  as  a  Saviour?  Dr.  Hodge  remarks  well,  "it  is  not 
we  who  teach  a  limited  atonement,  but  our  opponents ;" — an 
atonement  limited,  incomplete,  imperfect,  in  its  saving  efficacy ; 
an  atonement  which  limits  the  honor  of  our  divine  Redeemer, 
and  would  teach  us  to  sing,  "  unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,"  and  to  ourselves,  or  to  some- 
body or  something  else,  be  glory ! 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  as  it  necessarily  aflfects  our  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  atonement  in  regard  to  its  effects^  the  question 
as  to  its  design  becomes  one  of  the  highest  importance,  both 
theoretically  and  practically. 

It  has  not  been  our  pbject  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
our -author's  arguments  on  the  various  points  which  he  discusses: 
to  do  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  transfer  substantially  the 
entire  volume  to  this  article.  His  arguments  are  in  his  own 
pages  so  condensed  that  they  cannot  well  be  reduced  to  greater 
simplicity  and  brevity  and  remain  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader.  Nor  have  we  aimed  in  our  own  way  to  construct  a  com- 
plete argument  on  any  of  the  questions  connected  with  this 
subject.  We  have  endeavored  rather  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  arid  contents  of  the  work  before  us,  of  the  subject  matter 
of  which  it  treats,  of  the  method  in  which  that  is  handled,  and 
the  relations  and  bearings  of  the  great  themes  which  are  dis- 
cussed. Our  object  is  gained  if  our  readers  gather  from  what 
we  have  said,  an  understanding  of  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  of 
its  supreme  importance,  and  conceive  a  more  earnest  desire  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  it. 

There  are  several  incidental  points  of  interest  and  importafhce, 
which  come  up  for  notice  in  the  progress  of  Dr.  Hodge's  discus- 
sions, to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention  before  we  conclude. 

One  of  these  has  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to 
the  doctrine  of  election,  which  is  one  particular  involved  in  the 
general  question  of  what  has  been  called  "the  order  of  the  divine 
decrees."  An  unfair  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  excite 
odium  against  anji  statement  on  this  point  by  an  effort  to  con- 
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nec^  it  with  the  unpopular  discussions  of  what  is  known  as  the 
supralapsarian  and  sublapsarian  theories.  But  every  competent 
theologian  kirows  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  has  been 
still  further  attempted  to  prejudice  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
theology  on  this  subject  by  accusing  it  of  an  endeavor  to  pry 
into  the  secrets  of  the  hidden  things  of  God,  and  to  assert  a 
sequence  of  thought  in  the  divine  mind-itself.  But  every  com- 
petent theologian  knows  that  the  statements  of  the  Reformed 
theologians  on  this  subject  refer  solely  to  the  sequence  of  thought 
in  our  own  minds,  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  our  own  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  dispensations,  which  the  laws  of  human  thought 
necessarily  and  inevitably  compel  us  to  form.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  think  at  all  on  this  subject  without  defining  to  ourselves, 
some  relation  or  other  between  the  divine  election  of  some  to 
salvation  and  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ. 

What  is  that  relation  ?  We  will  quote  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Hodge  on  this  point,  which  no  man  who  has  any  regard  to 
his  reputation  for  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  should  venture  to 
deny : 

"Was  it  the  design  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  that  it 
carry  into  effect  the  purpose  of  election,  or  was  it  the  design 
of  God's  sovereign  election  that  it  should  carry  into  eflfect, 
in  part,  the  general  purpose  of  redemption  ?  The  theology  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  was  broadly  characterised  by  its  subor- 
dination of  redemption  to  election.  Their  habitual  mode  of 
representation,  is,  that  God,  having  of  his  mere  good  pleas- 
ure elected  some  men  to  everlasting  life  and  to  all  the  means 
thereof,  sent  his  Son  to  effect  that  purpose  by  his  obedience  unto 
death.  All  the  advocates  of  indefinite  redemption,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  agree  in  maintaining  that  God  provided  the  atone- 
ment for  the  good  of  all  men  indiscriminately,  and  that  election 
comes  in  subordinately  to  redemption,  either  conditioned  on  fore- 
seen faith  (so  the  Arminians),  or  as  a  sovereign  purpose  on  the 
part  of  God  to  make  certain  the  success  of  the  general  purpose 
of  redemption,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  persons  elected,  (so 
the  Calvinistic  Universalists)."     Pp.  361,  362. 

"Calvinists"  "believe  that  an  absolute  sovereign,  in  that 
eternity  which  is  without  beginning,  end,  or  succession,  foreor- 
dains whatsoever  comgaJopass.  They  acknowledge  that  if  the 
decrees  of  God^tlfe'etefnalTthey  must  be  one,  single,  changeless, 
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all  comprehending  intention.  They  profess  to  believe  that  as  of  his 
mere  good  pleasure  God  has  chosen  out  of  the  great  mass  of  men, 
equally  guilty,  some  men  to  eternal  salvation,  'so  hath  he  fore- 
ordained all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore,  they  who  are 
elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  in  Christ,*  etc. 
(Westminster  Conf.,  chap,  iii.,  sec.  6.)  Kedemption  must  be  inf 
order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  predestination,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  precisely  accomplish  that  purpose.  On 
the  contrary,  a  sovereign  election  of  some  cannot  be  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  general  redemption  of  all,  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  accomplish  it.  If,  then,  redemption 
be  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  sovereign  election 
of  some,  then  it  is  certain  that  Christ  died  in  order  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  the  elect,  and  not  in  order  to  make  the  salvation  of 
all  men  possible.  St.  Augustine  and  all  consistent  Augustinians, 
Calvin  and  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  held  that  redemption  is 

IN  ORDER  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ELECTION."      P.   370. 

In  regard  to  the  views  of  the  great  Calvin  himself  the  follow- 
ing cannot  be  questioned :  f  ._^- 

"The  entire  analogy  and  spirit  of  Calvin's  system  was,  as  a 
whole,  broadly  characterised  by  the  subjection  of  redemption 
to  election,  as  a  means  to  an  end." 

And  after  quoting  the  testimony  of  "the  able,  learned,  and 
impartial  F.  Christian  Baur,"  to  the  effect  that  Zwingle  and 
Calvin  held  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  to  be  only  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purpose  of  redemption,  Dr.  Hodge  adds,  "that  this  is  true, 
so  far  as  it  represents  Calvin  subordinating  the  purpose  of 
redemption  to  the  purpose  of  election,  every  student  of  his  Insti- 
tutes and  of  his  Consensus  Geneven8iski[]0'ws;  and  that  this  con- 
clusively settles  the  present  debate,  every  competent  theologian 
will  confess."  (That  is,  the  debate  as  to  Calvin's  opinion  on  the 
extent  of  the  atonement.)     P.  389. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  on  this 
point,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  its  teaching  or  its  silence  on 
the  supralapsarian  and  sublapsarian  controversy,  no  unprejudiced 
mind  can  deny  that  it  plainly  decides  that  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion was  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  election,  and  not 
that  election  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work  of  redemption — • 
which  is  the  question.     Redemption,  atonement,  is  the  means  by 
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which  election  is  carried  out,  and*  not  vice  verm.  ,  Ghap.  iii., 
Sec.  6  :  "As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath 
he,  by  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained 
all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore^  they  who  are  elected,  being 
fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  are  effectually  called 
unto  faith  in  Christ  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season,  are 
justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by  his  power  through  faith 
unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ, 
effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the 
elect  only."  This  deliverance  of  that  venerable  testimony,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  relation  of  redemption  to 
election  was  one  of  the^ntroVersies  of  the  times,  in  consequence 
of  the  innovations  of  Cameron  and  Amyrald  on  the  faith  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  cannot  be  mistaken  by  an  honest  and  candid 
reader. 

A  cautionary  remark  of  Turrettin,  in  regard  to  speculations 
concerning  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees,  is  sometimes  quoted 
to  discredit  all  such  distinctions.  But  in  fairness  it  ought  to  be 
stated  that  he  says  the  opposition  of  its  adversaries  to  the  truth 
has  made  such  distinctions  "necessary,"  that  he  discusses  them 
at  length,  and  that  he  decides  in  favor  of  that  view  which  he 
affirms  is  the  "common"  opinion  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
which  subordinates  the  work  of  redemption  to  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion, as  the  means  to  the  end.  Indeed,  ^this  matter  of  the  rela- 
tion of  tbs  work  of  Christ  to  election  is  just  one  of  those  logi- 
cal analyses  in  which  the  question  is  reduced  to  its  simplest,  ul- 
timate terms,  and  which  serve  as  the  formulae  of  mathematics, 
as  a  test  of  truth.  If  a  doctrinal  statement  on  the  subject  in- 
volved cannot  be  reduced  to  this  form,  it  contains  an  error. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  in  the  language  quoted 
from  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  distinction  clearly,  un- 
equivocally, and  unquestionably  noted  between  "red^emption"^ 
and  the  application  of  it  to  the  elect,  which  some  have  con- 
founded. By  redemption,  the  Confession  and  the  Reformed  theo- 
logians generally,  denoted  the  work  of  Christ  in  order  to  pro- 
cure salvation  for  the  elect,  and  they  carefully  and  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  that  and  the  actual  application  and  execution 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  3 — 3. 
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of  its  results.  In  the  old  theology  "redemption"  iiieant  wha* 
"atonement"  means  in  modern  phraseology,  and  we  must  not 
be  misled  by  a  play  upon  words. 

In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  moral  influence  and  governmental  theories  use  freely 
many  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  statement  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  but  in  a  loose  and  deceptive  sense,  with  a  meaning  very 
different  from  that  which  they  are  intended  to  convey  when  ap- 
plied to  the  truth.  They  use  the  word  "atonement"  for  ex- 
ample, but  they  mean  by  i\  simply  the  reconciliation  of  sinners 
to  God,  the  change  of  their  hearts  from  a  state  of  enmity  to 
him  to  one  of  friendship,  and  not  at  all  the  reconciliation  of 
God  to  sinners.  The  advocates  of  the  governmental  theory  will 
say  that  Christ  "satisfied  justice"  in  regard  to  our  sins  ;  but 
when  they  explain  their  meaning,  it  refers  to  what  they  call 
"public  justice,"  and  the  phrase  in  their  dialect  only  signifies 
that  by  his  death  he  prevented  the  injury  which  otherwise  would 
have  befallen  the  public  interests  of  the  divine  government  in 
consequence  of  the  salvation  o^f  sinners.  They  contend  with 
implacable  hostility  against  the  doctrine  that  he  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  justice  against  the  sinners  who  are  saved  themselves. 
And  as  Turrettin  states,  the  Socinians  admitted  that  Christ  made 
a  "satisfaction"  improperly  so  called,  and  the  adversaries  of 
the  truth  generally,  a  satisfaction  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  that 
they  might  impose  on  the  simple.  As  to  the  words  "substitu- 
tion" and  "vicarious,"  Dr.  Ilodge  says,  correctly,  "these 
terms  are  admitted  in  a  loose  sense  even  by  Sodinians,  and 
are  paraded  by  Young,  Maurice,  and  Jowett,  and  very  much 
in  the  same  loose  indifferent  sense  by  Barnes  and  the  advocates 
of  the  governmental  theory  generally."  It  has  been  stated  that 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he^who 
admitted  the  atonement  to  be  vicarious  was  substantially  sound 
on  that  point.  If  he  did,  he  must  have  meant  vicarious  in  his, 
the  orthodox  sense  of  that  word ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  made  such  a  statement  without  reference  to  that  meaning 
would  be  to  make  that  great  and  good  man  utter  nonsense  of 
which  he  was  not  capable. 
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Another  of  the  incidental  questions  to  which  we  referred,  is 
whether  Christ  suffered  the  %ame  identical  penalty  due,  according 
to  the  law,  to  those  for  whom  he  died,  or  something  else  which 
was  accepted  in  place  of  it,  and  as  equivalent  to  it.  Dr.  Hodge 
does  not  fully  and  distinctly  discuss  this  point,  and  his~  state- 
ments in  regard  to  it  do  not  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  altogether 
consistent.  Thus  he  says  "the  penalty,  when  once  incurred, 
can  be  preserved  inviolate  only  by  being  executed."  P.  26. 
Speaking  of  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  rendered  for  our  sins, 
he  says :  • 

"Being  the  actual  execution  in  strict  rigor  of  justice  of  the. 
unrelaxed  penalty  of  the  law."  P.  31.  "If  the  penalty  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  law ;  if  the  whole  law  is  immutable ;  if 
Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  not  to  relax  its  demands ;  then 
it  follows,  without  doubt,  that  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law 
as  our  .substitute."  P.  67.  "It  is  self-evident  that  nothing  can 
possibly  so  exactly  take  the  place  of  the  penalty  and  effect  the 
precise  end  for  which  the  penalty  was  designed,  as  the  penalty 
itself."  "Nothing  else  possible  can  so  effectively  demonstrate  the 
inflexibility  of  the  law  as  its  literal  fulfilment  in  precept  and 
penalty."  P.  331.  "Christ  satisfied  the  retributive  justice  of 
God  by  bearing  the  very  penalty  of  the  law."     P.  343. 

But  while  our  author  frequently  uses  this  language,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  Christ  suffered  the  very  thing  which  the  law 
had  denounced  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  appears  in  other  places 
to  say  that  our  Lord  endured  not  that,  but  something  else,  and 
that  his  sufferings  were  penal  in  their  nature,  and  may  be  called 
the  penalty  of  our  sins,  inasmuch  as  he  sustained  our  relations 
to  the  law,  and  what  he  suffered,  whatever  it  was,  had  a  legal 
relation  to  our  sins,  and  was  inflicted  as  punishment.  Thus  on 
p.  30 : 

"But  he  did  suffer  the  very  penalty  of  the  law.  That  is,  sin 
was  punished  in  him  in  strict  rigor  of  justice.  His  sufferings 
were  no  substitute  for  a  penalty,  but  those  very  penal  evils  which 
rigorous  justice  demanded  of  his  exalted  person  when  he  stood 
in  our  place,  as  a  full  equivalent  of  all  that  was  demanded  of  us. 
The  substitution  of  a  divine  for  a  human  victim  necessarily  in- 
'  volved  a  change  in  the  quality,  though  none  whatever  in  the 
.  legal  relations,  of  the  sufferings."     "We  sayi;hat  Christ  suffered 
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the  very  penalty  of  the  law,  not  because  he  suffered  in  the  least 
the  same  kind,  much  less  the  same  degree  of  suffering  as  was 
penally  due  those  for  -whom  he  acted,  because  that  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  penalty.  But  we  say  that  he  suffered 
the  very  penalty  of  the  law,  because  he  suffered  in  our  stead ; 
our  sins  were  punished  in  strict  rigor  of  justice  in  him  ;  the  penal 
demands  of  the  law  upon  his  people  were  extinguished,  because 
his  sufferings  sustained  precisely  the  same  legal  relations  that  our 
sufferings  in' person  ^  would  have  done;  and  because  he  suffered 
precisely  that  kind,  degree,  and  duration  of  suffering  that  abso- 
lute justice  demanded  of  his  divine  person,  when  found  federally 
responsible  for  the  guilt  of  all  the  sins  of  the  elect.  We  believe 
that  while  the  sufferer  is  substituted,  the  penalty  as  penalty, 
though  never  as  suffering,  is  identical."  P.  38.  "  The  execu- 
tion of  precisely  the  same  sufferings,  if  it  had  been  possible,  in 
the  person  of  the  God-man,  that  would  have  been  the  proper 
penalty  of  the  law  if  executed  in  the  person  of  the  transgressors 
themselves,  would  have  been  an  outrageous  injustice."  "What 
Christ  suffered  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  what  his  people 
would  have  suffered,  when  considered  as  suffering,  but  is  pre- 
cisely the  very  same  when  considered  as  penalty."     P.  66. 

These  statements  may  perhaps  be  harmonized  by  what  we  find 
on  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  page.  He  first  remarks, 
respecting  the  view  of  Barnes,  that  he  maintains  "that  Christ 
suffered  and  died  as  the  true  substitute  oC  his  people.  And  yet 
he  affirms  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  true  penalty  of  the  law ; 
that  is,  he  did  7iot  suffer  what  they  would  have  done ;  that  is, 
that  he  was  their  substitute,  while  he  lacked  that  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  a  substitute;" — which  seems  to  mean  that 
Dr.  Hodge  understands  that  for  Christ  to  suffer  the  true 
penalty  of  the  law,  (which  he  constantly  affirms,)  was  to  suffer 
what  his  people  would  have  suffered,  and  that  this  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  substitution.     Then  he  o;oes  on  to  sav : 

"  It  is  true  as  I  showed  above,  that  the  person  upon  whom  the 
penalty  is  to  be  inflicted  being  changed — one  divine  Person  be- 
ing substituted  for  many  human  persons, — the  law  itself,  on  prin- 
ciples of  essential  justice,  spontaneously  adjusts  the  quality  of 
the  sufferings  constituting  the  penalty  to  the  quality  of  the  vic- 
tim. Sinner^  being  the  victims,  the  penalty  includes  remorse  and 
eternal  death.  Christ  being  the  substituted  victim,  remorse  and 
eternal  death,  ipso  facto,  cease  to  be  the  penalty,  and  he  stand- 
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ing  in  our  place,  suffers  precisely  the  very  penalty  of  tKe  law  in 
our  stead  ;  that  is,  all  that  the  law  in  rigor  of  justice  demands 
on  the  account  of  our  sins,  when  that  account  is  settled  in  his 
person.  In  every  substitution  there  must  he  a  constant  as  well  as 
a  variable  quantity.  A  substitute  is  not  a  different  man  in  a 
different  place,  but  a  different  man  in  the  same  place." 

The  sentence  which  we  have  put  in  italics  seems  to  contain 
the  key  to  the  difficulty.  That  difficulty,  as  it  might  appear  to 
be  involved  in  the  orthodox  view  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  is 
this :  If  we  say  that  he  endured  the  very  penalty  of  the  law, 
suffering  precisely  what  we  would  have  suffered  but  for  his  sub- 
stitution in  our  place,  it  might  seem  to  imply  that  he  must  suffer 
remorse,  despair,  the  depravation  of  his  moral  nature,  and  eternal 
punishment — which  is  abhorrent  and  intolerable  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment  and  impossible.  The  great  masters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  contended  with  the  adversaries  of  the  truth 
over  every  point  of  the  old  theology,  met  this  difficulty  in  this 
way.  We  must  distinguish,  they  said,  between  the  essence  of 
the  penalty  and  its  accidents,  between  that  which  is  of  its  sub- 
stance and  that  which  is  incidental.  The  former  is  invariable, 
universal,  immutable  in  the  case  of  every  sinner  punished  by 
the  law,  the  proper  and  necessary  suffering  in  every  instance. 
The  latter  may  vary  in  every  case,  depending  on  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  person  who  suffers.  The  former,  the  es- 
sence of  the  penalty,  is  expressed-in  the  Scriptures  by  "the 
curse''  of  the  law,  "the  wrath  of  God,"  "death" — the  exact 
and  fearful  meaning  of  which  can  be  fully  understood  only  by 
those  who  have  suffered  it.  The  latter,  the  accidents  and  ad- 
juncts of  the  sinner's  sufferings,  are  not  necessary  and  essential 
elements  of  the  penalty,  but  result  from  his  nature  and  charac- 
ter— from  his  weakness  and  corruption.  To  this  latter  category 
belong  remorse,  despair,  etc.  They  are  not  of  the  essence  of 
the  penalty,  but  incidental  to  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
who  suffers  it.  No  two  victims  of  any  law,  human  or  divine, 
though  they  may  suffer  the  same  punishment  substantially,  ex- 
perience precisely  and  in  all  respects  the  same  sufferings.  And 
so  our  Lord,  while  he  did  suffer,  really  and  properly,  the  very 
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same  penalty  which  was  threatened  against  his  people,  as  to  its 
essence,  did  not  suffer  in  all  respects  what  they  would  have  suf- 
fered, nor  that  which  would  have  been  merely  incidental  in  their 
punishment  personally ;  nor  was  it  necessary  or  possible  that  he 
should.  lie  endured  the  curse  of  the  law,  he  bore  the  wrath  of 
God,  he  suffered  death.  But  he  did  not  feel  remorse,  for  that 
attends  the  consciousness  of  personal  guilt.  His  moral  nature 
was  preserved  immaculately  pure  and  holy,  by  reason  of  its  per- 
sonal union  with  the  second  Person  of  the  Godhead.  A  sinful 
human  being  under  the  penalty  of  the  la\v  dies  forever,  for  he 
has  no  strength  to  bear  it,  or  to  recover  himself  from  it.  But 
it-was  not  possible  for  Christ  to  be  held  by  the  bonds  of  death. 
He  was  able  to  receive  the  stroke  of  divine  justice  and  not  to 
perish  by  it — to  die  and  to  live  again. 

In  tl»e  language  of  Dr.  Hodge,  there  is  in  the  penalty 
"a  constant  and  a  variable  quantity."  The  divine  substitute 
for  human  sinners  endured  the  former;  in  his  case  the  latter  as- 
sumed the  character  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  nature 
of  him  who  suffered,  as  it  does  in  every  other  case.  Our  Lord 
fulfilled  the  law  as  to  its  precept,  as  well  as  to  its  penalty,  as 
our  substitute.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  this  that  he  should 
render  in  all  respects  precisely  the  same  acts  of  obedience  which 
the  law  requires  of  us.  There  is  as  to  the  precept  that  which  is 
of  its  essence,  its  constant  quantity-^perfect  love  to  God  ;  and 
there  is  that  which  belongs  to  its  incidents  and  adjuncts,  its 
variable  quantity,  changing  with  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  individual.  Chi'ist  fulfilled  the  former  exactly  and  per- 
fectly— the  latter  just  in  that  respect  which  his  person  and  cir- 
cumstances required. 

The  advocates  of  the  governmental  theory,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  hold  not  only  that  Christ  was  substituted  in  the 
place  of  his  people,  but  that  he  suffered,  not  the  penalty  of  the 
law  in  any  sense,  but  something  else  wholly  and  essentially  differ- 
ent substituted  in  the  place  of  that.  This  is  unquestionably 
opposed  to  the  view  of  the  teachers  of  the  old  theology.  By 
some  who  do  not  appear  to  have  clearly  apprehended  their  views, 
they  are  said  to  have  taught  that  in  the  atonement  not  only  was 
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one  person  substituted  for  another,  but  one  /?ewrt%  for  another — 
that  the  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  for  our  sins  was  not  the 
payment  of  the  exact  debt  due  to  the  law,  but  of  something  else, 
which  was  accepted  as  a  moral  equivalent  and  sufficient  by  God. 
Even  Turrettin  is'^supposed  by  some  to  teach  this  view.  What 
Turrettin  does  teach,  in  agreement  with  all  the  recognised  old 
authorities  of  the  Reformed  theology,  is,  that  the  satisfaction 
rendered  by  Christ  was  not  the  exact  debt  demanded  for  our  sins 
by  the  law,  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  that  was  our  own  personal 
punishment.  But  he  affirms  that  Christ  suffered  not  only  gen- 
erically,  but  specifically  the  very  same  penalty  due  to  us.  This 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  original  of  a  passage  quoted, 
but  not  fully  translated,  on  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  pages 
of  Dr.  Hodge's  work.  Christ  was  substituted  for  his  peo- 
ple. His  suff'ering  was  substituted  for  their  suff"ering.  But 
there  was  no  substitution  of  one  peipHy  for  another  penalty, 
or  of  something  else  for  the  very  penalty  of  the  law.  Indeed, 
Turrettin,  over  and  over  again,  argues  that  Christ  did  suff'er  essen- 
tially/ the  very  identical  thing  which  his  people  would  have  suf- 
fered, meeting  all  the  old  objections  against  this  view,  and  insist- 
ing on  the  distinction  we  have  referred  to  between  the  essence  of 
the  penalty  and  its  accidents.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm, 
and  to  defend  the  language,  that  Christ  dolorcs  infernales  sustin- 
uit — gehennalem  poenam  tulit\  The  reader  will  find  these  points 
fully  discussed  in  his  elaborate  Disputations  concerning  the  Sat- 
isfaction of  Christ,  a  distinct  work  from  his  Theology,  and  un- 
fortunately even  less  read  by  modern  students  than. the  latter, 
but  containing  almost  every  thing  new  and  old  on  the  subject  of 
the  ato'nement. 

It  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  attach  any  eulogistic  phrase 
to  the  mention  of  the  name  of  John  Owen,  either  as  to  the-re- 
spect  due  to  his  own  opinion,  or  as  to  his  competency  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  opinion  of  others.  But  we  may  quote  his  authority 
in  both  particulars.  He  had  a  controversy  with  Richard  Baxter 
on  this  very  subject.  After  stating  the  question  as  to  "that 
kind  of  punishment  which  Christ  underwent  in  making  satisfac- 
tion for  sin,"   namely:  "Whether  it  were  the  same  that  Avas 
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threatened  to  the  transgressors  themselves;  or  whether  something 
else  which  God  accepted  in  lieu  thereof,  relaxing  the  law,  not 
only  as  to  the  person  suffering,  but  also  as  to  the  penalty  to  be 
undergone?"  he  says  :  "The  first  of  these,  and  that  with  the 
concurrent  suffrage  of  far  the  greatest  number  of  Protestant  di- 
vines, I  assert."  "I  affirm  that  he" paid  idem^  the  ^ame  thing 
that  was  in  the  obligation,  and  not  tantimdevi,  something  equiva- 
lent thereunto  in  another  kind."  And  in  the  Exercitations  in- 
troductory  to  his  Commeiitary  on  the  Hebrews,  he  has  a  special 
dissertation  to  prove  this  view,  in  which  he  recognises  the  dis- 
tinction noted  by  Turrettin,  a  substitution  of  ih^  person  suffering, 
but  not  of  the  'punishment  suffered. 

It  seems  a  great  transition — -longo  intervallo — to  pass  from  the 
names  of  Turrettin  and  Owen  to  that  of  Principal  Hill.  But  it 
is  yet  more  remarkable  that  any  one  should  regard  him  as  a 
standard  of  the  Reformed  theology.  Whatever  value  his  lec- 
tures in  divinity  may  possess,  it  is  certainly  not  that.  He  says 
*'the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  sin  have  received  the  name  of  a 
satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God  because  they  were  not  the 
penalty  that  had  been  incurred,  but  were  something  accepted  by 
the  Lawgiver  instead  of  it."  "It  is  plain  they  were  not  that 
very  punishment  which  the  sins  deserved."  It  is  sufficient  to 
etate  the  fact,  that  Hill  endorses  the  work  of  Grotius  on  this 
subject, — the  father  of  the  governmental  theory, — and  repre- 
sents the  atonement  as  demanded  not  so  much  by  the  justice  of 
God  as  by  the  good  of  the  universe,  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
rather  than  of  necessity. 

A  question  of  some  interest  is,  What  were  the  views  of  Calvin 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement  ?  This  is  particularly  consid- 
ered by  Dr.  Hodge.     He  says  : 

"Many  in  our  day  who  hold  very  imperfect  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  and  as  to  the  design  of  God  in  it,  fall 
back  upon  some  of  the  vague  statements  as  to  the  latter  point 
which  they  are  able  to  glean  out  of  Calvin's  voluminous  Avorks, 
and  under  cover  of  his  great  name  claim  that  their  various  spe- 
cialties come  legitimately  under  the  category  of  genuine  Calvin- 
ism." "It  has  been  a  very  old,  and  is  still  a  very  common  trick 
of  errorists,  to  seek  to  caver  themselves  with  the  authority  of 
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the  general  and  unscientific  statements  of  eminent  theologians, 
written  before  any  particular  doctrine  in  question  has  been  con- 
sciously considered  and  clearly  discriminated  and  defined  by  the 
responsible  representatives  and  organs  of  the  Church." 

After  illustrating  this  remark  by  the  instances  of  Arians,  Socin- 

ians.   Pelagians,   Papists,  and  Arminians,  Dr.  Hodge  proceeds : 

"In  like  manner  the  advocates  of  self-styled  'improvements  in 
theology,'  on  occasion,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  quote  the  gen- 
eral and  indefinite  language  of  Reformers  who  wrote  without 
ever  consciously  entertaining  the  precise,  points  in  question." 
•^'Let  the  fact  be  well  noted,  therefore,  that  Calvin  does  not  ap- 
pear to  hav'e  given  the  question  we  are  at  present  discussing  a 
deliberate  consideration,  and  has  certainly  not  left  behind  him  a 
clear  and  consistent  statement  of  his  views.^'     Pp.  387,  388. 

The  author  then,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Calvin's  system  was  distinctly  character- 
ised by  the  subordination  of  redemption  to  election,  and  remarks 
that  every  competent  theologian  will  confers  that  this  conclu- 
sively settles  the  question  as  to  Calvin's  views  in  regard  to  the 
design  of  the  atonement.  We  should  think  any  one  entitled  to' 
the  name  of  a  theologian  in  the  humblest  degree  would  acknowl- 
edge it. 

"It  is  true,  that  at  times  Calvin  uses  general  terms  with  re- 
spect to  the  design  of  Christ's  death  in  a  more  unguarded  manner 
than  would  now  be  done  by  one  of  his  consistent  disciples.  But 
at  other  times  he  explicitly  denies  that  he  believes  in  an  indis- 
criminate atonement  in  the  sense  of  Barnes  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  modern  advocates  of  general  redemption.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  that  one  deliberate  statement  limiting  the  de- 
sign of  Christ's  death  is  sufficient  to  define  the  sense  of  any 
finite  number  of  vague  and  indefinite  expressions,  such  as  that 
referred  to  in  his  comment  on  Bom.  v.  18.  Thus  in  his  com- 
ment on  1  John  ii.  2,  he  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  scholastic 
formula  that  'Christ  died  sufficiently  for  all,  but  efficiently  only 
for  the  elect,'  which  is  very  diff'erent  from  the  opinion  of  those 
who  hold  that  Christ  died  for  the  purpose  of  removing  legal  ob- 
stacles out  of  the  way  of  all  men  indifi*erently.  And  at  the 
same  time  he  denies  utterly  that  the  apostle  in  saying  that  Christ 
is  the  'propitiatioR  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world'  [totius mundi) 
could  have  meant  to  include  the  reprobate.  'Such  a  monstrous 
thing  deserves  no  refutation.  The  design  of  John  was  no  other 
than  to  make  this  benefit  common  to  the  whole  Church.     Then 
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under  the  word  all  or  wliole  he  does  not  include  the  reprobate, 
but  designates  those  who  should  believe,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  then  scattered  through  various  parts  of  the  world.'  "  "In 
his  treatise  in  reply  to  a  Lutheran  defender  of  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  this  passage  occurs:  'I 
would  desire  to  know  how  the  impious,  for  whom  he  was  not 
crucified,  could  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  how  they  can  drink 
his  blood  for  the  expiation  of  whose  sins  it  was  not  shed?'" 
Pp.  390,  891. 

"In  all  ages  many  of  the  most  rigid  predestinarians  have  said  ' 
in  the  words  of  Calvin  himself,  ^Passus  est  Christus  pro  peccatis 
totius  mundi,'  while  it  has  been  only  very  superficial  critics  who 
have  inferred  t^refrom,  that  these  men  intended  to  decide 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  which  is,  that 
Christ  designed  in  his  death  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  elect, 
and  of  none  others."     P.  372. 

The  old  formula  of  the  Schoblmen,  to  which  Dr.  Ilodge  refers 
in  one  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  namely,  that  "Christ  died 
sufficiently  for  all,  efficiently  for  the  elect,"  has  often  been  quoted 
by  those  who  sought  in  some  way  to  evade  the  defined  and  exact  - 
statements  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  on  this  subject.  In  refer- 
ence-to-it  our  author  says : 

"  This  form  of  expression  was  adopted  by  Calvin  and  by  the 
early  Reformed  theologians  previous  to  the  thorough  sifting  of 
this  subject  occasioned  by  the  speculations  of  the  French  theo- 
logians, Cameron,  Amyraldus,  Testardus,  etc.  This  scholastic 
expression  is  inaccurate  and  inadequate  rather  than  false."  P. 
361.  "This  we  regard  as  a  statement  inaccurate  in  terms,  and 
more  likely  to  confuse  than  to  clear  the  question,  yet  as  very 
near  the  truth."     P.  374. 

The  truth  is,  the  first  part  of  this  formula  is  equivocal,  sus- 
ceptible of  two  if  not  more  interpretations,  under  cover  of  which 
an  error  can  easily  lie  concealed.  It  may  be  understood  either 
that  the  death  of  Christ,  in  itself,  in  its  intrinsic  worth,  was  of 
sufficient  value  to  save  all.  Or  it  may  mean  that  Christ  designed 
by  his  death  to  make  a  sufficient  atonement  for  all ;  that  is,  de- 
sign-eef it  for  all.  And  then  the  word  "sufficient"  also  may  be 
variously  interpreted.  So  that  before  "the  thorough  sifting  of 
this  whole  subject,"  thoroughly  orthodox  men  may  easily  have 
adopted  that  expression.     But  such  will  hardly  do  it  now. 
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We  intended  to  present  the  conclusive  evidence  that.the'West-  . 
minster  Confession  teaches  the  definite  and  personal  design  of 
the  atonement,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Dr.  Hodge's  volume.     But  '. 
we  have  already  drawn  out  this  article  to  such  an  unconscionable 
length  that  we  must  forbear.  >        .    »• 

It  is  fit  that  in  conclusion  we  should  express  our  judgmefit  of"-f- 
the  manner  in  which   Dr.  Hodge  has  discharged  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.     And  we  are  happy  in   being  able  to  do  so  in 
terms  of  almost  unqualified  approbation.     As  to  the  style  of  his    " 
book,  as  a  literary  composition,  it  is  without  much  grace  or  ele- 
gance of  diction,  which,   indeed,  it  is  evident  the  author  has  not 
aimed  at.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  exceedingly  plain,  simple,  and  - 
naked,  often  carelessj-and  sometimes  awkward.     But  it  is  nerv- 
ous and  remarkably   perspicuous.     Even  when   treating  of  the- 
most  abstruse  topics,  it  seems  impossible  to  mistake  his  meaning. 
And  yet  in  the  whole  volume  there  is  scarcely  a  superfluous  sen- 
tence, and  but  few  unnecessarj-  words.     Both  the  arguments  and 
language  exhibit  a  remarkable  power   of   condensation.     It  is 
surprising  how  much  the  author  has  got  into  the  compass  of  a 
volume  no  larger  than  the  one  before  us.     This  has  been  attained 
by  a  happy  art  of  simplifj'ing   every  subject,   of  penetrating  to-,  " 
the  core  of  every  question,  of  seizing  the  exact  points  onVhich 
every  discussion  turns,  and  of  stating  in  clear  and  precise  terms- 
the  thing  to  be  proved.  i 

As  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  this  volume  - 
is  well  nigh  exhaustive.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
scarcely  one  view  of  any  one  point  of  interest  at  the  present  day 
which  it  does  not  consider ;  and  not  many  of  the  arguments  for 
or  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  any  value  are  left  without 
notice.  The  arguments  are  perhaps  not  always  put  in  the- 
strongest  light  of  ^vhich  they  are  capable,  but  they  are  never  made 
more  of  than  they  deserve.  Indeed,  while  the  author  is  always 
earnest,  he  is  also  moderate,  just,  and  respectful  to  his  oppo- 
nents, and  courteous  in  his  terms.  Sometimes  an  irrepressible 
warmth  will  show  itself  when  the  inevitable  course  of  the  logic 
unveils  some  hideous  thing  in  the  doctrine  of  his  adversary. 
But  those  whose  errors  he  assails  will  have  no  real  ground  for 
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complaint  of  their  treatment  at  his  hands,  unless  they  find  it  in 
-  the  exposure  of  their  errors,  the  destructive  analysis   of  their 
sophistries,  and  the  cogeney  of  his  reasonings  in  i\ivor  of  the 
truth. 

While  >ve  would  not  endorse,  without  qualification  at  least, 
.  every-statement  and  argument  of  the  author,  we  can  warmly 
commend  his  work  as  a  most  able  and  valuablcTcontribution  to  the 
defence  of  the  precious  old  faith  of  the  Church,_^d  deserving 
the  hearty  gratitude  of  every  friend  of  our  Old  School  theology. 
Besides  the  merits  of  the  work  as  a  treatise  on  the  subjecl;  of 
the  atonement,  the  chapters  on  the  intimately  related  questions 
of  the  federal  headship  of  Adam,  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
justification,  of  the  nature  and  office  of  faith,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Christ's  active  obedience  to  the  work  of  redemption,  are 
of  great  value.  The  least  successful  parts  of  it,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  are  where  the  author  attempts  to  show  the  relations  of  the 
atonement,  on  the  orthodox  view  of  it,  to  the  non-elect.  Here  " 
he  appears  Xo  labor.  But  perhaps  this  is  inevitable.  Perhaps 
we  attempt  to  do  more  than  needs  to  be  done,  when  we  try  to 
prove jthat  the  atonement  has  done  any  thing  at  all  for  them. 
Perhaps  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat  explains  this  mat-' 
ter  as  our  Lord  would  have  us  understand  it.  We  confess  that 
we  cannot  reconcile  with  one  another  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Hodge,  on  pages  371,  414,  416,  417,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
atonement  in  removing  the  legal  obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  the 
salvation  of  all  men,  and  making  it  objectively  possible.  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  see  how  the  benefits  said  to  accrue  by  the 
atonement  to  those  who  are  finally  lost  are  really  benefits  at  all, 
since  they  only  add  to  their  guilt  and  ultimate  misery. 

On  pages  255,  256,  257,  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  of 
statement  in  regard  to  the  Arminian  theory  of  the  atonement, 
accidental  no  doubt.  On  page  393,  there  is  an  important  verbal 
error  of  "different"  for  "definite;"  and  on  page  403,  twice  of 
"redemption"  for  "repentance,"  which  we  note  for  the  benefit  of 
readers.    . 

Dr.  Hodge's  pages,  bristling  all  over  as  they  are  with  the 
sharp  points  of   dialectical   subtlety,  are  relieVed  occasionally 
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by  a  gleam  q^  pleasantry ;  but  it  is  the  grim  humor  of  a  logi- 
cian, the  sport  of  giving  an  adversary  a  nimble-witted  toss  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  or  the  dry  joke  of  a  neat  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum.  With  one  specimen  we  close  our  article,  begging  him 
to  accept  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure 
derived  from  his  volume. 

Remarking  on  the  fac^  that  the  advocates  of  the  govern- 
mental theory  when  opposing  the  Socinians.  fall  back  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  orthodox  doctrines,  and  when  op- 
posing the  latter  fall  back  upon  Socinian  ground,  he  says : 

"They  thus  ceaselessly  oscillate  between  the  two — orthodox 
in  all  they  affirm,  andl Socinian  in  all  they  deny.  Their  cham- 
pions put  one  in  mind  of  a  landless  laird  straddling  the  line  fence 
between  two  farms.  He  is  always  found  standing  upon  that  leg 
which  is  the  ot?ier  side  of  the  fence." 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE    TECHNJCAL   DEVELOPMENT  OF  ATTIC 

TRAGEDY. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  classic  period  of  ancient  Greece,  we  ob- 
serve a  singular  phenomenon,  which  the  literature  of  no  other 
more  modern  nation  presents,  at  least,  in  any  similar  degree, 
namely,  that  its  principal  branches  were  cultivated  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  others,  By  each  of  the  distinct  races  which  con- 
stituted the  Hellenic  nation.  Thus  epic  poetry  was  the  sole  off- 
spring of  the  Ionian  muse ;  the  religious  ode  and  hymnus  was 
entirely  of  Dorian  origin ;  erotic  poetry,  or  the  ode  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word,  we  find  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
iEolians  ;  whilst  the  drama  originated  with,  and  rose  to  perfection 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Attika,  or  rather  of  Athens,  the  great 
centre  of  Attic  life.  This  remarkable  fact  was,  nevertheless, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  all  that  remains  to  -us   of  Greek  literature  previous  to  the 
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Peloponnesian  war ;  since  it  permitted  the  full  development^of 
each  poetic  inanifestaj;ion,  unshackled  and  undisturbed  by  any 
element  foreign  to  its  peculiar  nature ;  and  it  was,  besides,  but 
the  legitimate  effect  of  the  influence,  which  the  difference  of 
climate  and  soil,  remarkably  large  for  the  small  compass  of  Gre- 
cian territory,  as  well  as  the  various  modes  and  pursuits  of  life 
:arising  from  it,  exercised  not  only  on  the  political  condition,  but 
also  on  the  moral  character  of  its  susceptible  inhabitants. 

The  lonians  inhabited  chiefly  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  a  bountiful  nature  supplied  them,  without  much  exertion 
of  their  own,  with  all  the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the  luxuries 
■of  life.  Their  prosperous  commerce  extended  at  an  earl/  period 
to  EgyptJVPontus,  l;he  Adriatic,  and  many  of  the  western  parts 
of  Europe,  and  furnished  them  both  with  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  whatever 
tended  to  adorn  and  refine  life.  The  semi-barbarous  nations  who 
surrounded  Iheir  colonies,  the  Lydians  and  Carians,  were  too 
unwarlike  seriously  to  disturb  them  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
their  territories,  and  thus  they  were  enabled,  in  almost  perpetual 
peace,  to  foster  those  free  institutions  under  which  their  com- 
■merce  prospered,  and  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  that  nature  and  their  own  enterprise  had  bestowed  on  them. 
Thus  they  became  the  happy,  sensual  yet  elegant,  indolent  yet 
vigorous  nation,  that  seemed  constitutionally  inclined  to  indulge 
in  that  calm,  unreflecting  contemplation  of  nature,  that  serene 
belief  in  a  glorious  world  of  gods  and  heroes,  happy  and  high- 
souled  like  themselves,  which  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Homeric  epos 
depict,  while  they  naturally  shrank  from  the  subjective  specula- 
tion which  is  the  legitimate  province  of  the  lyric  poet. 

Different  from,  nay,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  joyous  Ionian, 
was  the  Dorian.  On  his  native  mountains  no  warm  Asiatic  sun 
shed  his  dazzling  beams ;  no  luxuriant  plains,  no  broad  placid 
streams,  teeming  with  life  and  plenty,  met  his  eyes ;  in  the  wild 
and  rugged  regions,  which  were  his  home,  he  was  compelled,  by 
liard,  unceasing  labor  to  Wl-ing  from  the  stony  soil  the  scanty 
subsistence  which  he  needed  for  his  support.  What  time  he 
^ould  snatch  from  his  agricultural  employments,   he  devoted  to 
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the  chase  or  to  warfare  with  the  petty  mountain  tribes  that  in- 
fested his  borders,  and  with  whom  alone  he  came  into  contact. 
This  hard  life,  and  the  gloom  of  the  scenery  around  liim,  ren- 
dered him  frugal,  stern,  brave,  exclusive,   a  man  of  few  words, 
but  energetic  deeds ;    and  this  character  the  Dorian  retained 
after  he  issued  under  the  guidance  of  the  Heraklidse  from   his  ■ 
native  Doris  to  the  conquest  of    the  Peloponnesus.     Only  in 
Corinth,    which    by    its  position    soon    became   the  centre    of 
Greek   commerce,   the  original   sternness   of  his  character  was 
mellowed  and  mollified,   while  the   aristocratic  institutions,  the 
jealous  exclusion  of  every  foreign   element,   in  the  rest  of  the 
Peloponnesian  states,  preserved  the  original  Dorian  character, 
until  all  Greek  nationality  was  lost  under  the  levelling  influences 
of  the  Macedonian  sway.     The  religion  of  the  Dorian  reflected 
his  simple,   lofty,  aristocratic  character :  its  true  element  was 
deep  enthusiastic  feeling,  its  chief  characteristic,  as  Plutarch  in 
Alkibiades  says,  prayer.     Hereditary  families  of  priests  raised 
the  worship  of  ApoUon,  the  chief  national  deity,  to  almost  mono- 
theistic purity,  and  as  the  religious  training  of  the  young  w^s 
exclusively  their  prerogative,  they  did  not  fail  to  inspire,  to  cul- 
tivate, and  to  preserve  that  deep,  mystic,  and  often  fanatical  faith, 
to  which  the  Dorian  temperament  naturally  inclined,  and  which 
sought   and  found  utterance  in  the  solemn  religious  ode  and 
hymnus,  composed  for  the  worship  of  the  temple,  which  constitu- 
ted the  great  bulk  of  their  literary  actjvityv     The  only  excep- 
tion from  the  purely  religious  tendency  of  Dorian  poetry  we  meet 
with  in  the  works  of  Stesichorus,  who  composed  with  great  suc- 
cess panegyric  choral  songs  in  praise  of  the  heroic  ancestry  of 
his  race.     But  even  these   choral  odes,   which   were  sung  at  the 
public  tables,  and  political  festivals  of  the  nation,  breathed  so 
deep  and  fervid  a  spirit  of  patriotic   devotion,    as   to  stand  in 
closest  relation  to  the  religious  hymnus,  and  can,  at  best,  but  serve 
as  a  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  erotic  ode  of  the  -<^ol- 
ians,  which  comes  next  under  our  consideration.  > 

The   scattered   families   of   the  last-mentioned   race,    among 
•  which  the  Boeotians,  Elaeans,  and  Lesbians  were  the  most  promi- 
nent, stood  undoubtedly  lowest  in  the  scale  of  Greek  nationality. 
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They  were  superficial,  of  no  decided  moral  character,  their  public 
spirit  was  blunted,  perllaps  in  some  measure  by  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere which  they  breathed,  and  their  energies  were  almost  ex- 
clusively directed  to  \the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures,  for  in- 
dulgence in  wliich  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  great  vigor 
of  their  bodily  frames  gave  them  ample  scope.  Even  the  supe- 
rior climate  of  Lesbos  could  not  raise  its  inhabitants  to  the 
manly  enterprise  and  refined  serenity  of  the  lonians,  but  seemed 
only  to  invite  them  to  voluptuous  enjoyment  and  careless  ease. 
Their  political  condition  had  likewise  a  powerful  tendency  to  de- 
press their  character ;  a  few  oligarchical  families  succeeded  each 
other  in  despotic  sway,  and  jealously  suppressed  every  germ  of 
political  energy  that  sprang  up  in  the  better  minds  of  the  na- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
literary  productions  of  the  race  reflect  the  same  sensual,  frivo- 
lous love  of  pleasure,  which  characterised  them,  and  which  rose 
only  occasionally  to  a  purer  and  more  refined  sentiment  in  the 
songs  of  Sappho^  or  strayed  off"  into  fierce  invective  against  the 
usurping  despots  in  the  odes  of  the  noble,  ardent,  and  patriotic 
Alkoeus.  As  however  the  ^Eolians  had  the  most  exquisite  taste 
for  music,  and  the  enthusiastic  worship  of  Bacchus  and  kindred 
deities  furnished  them  with  ample  occasion  for  its  exercise,  they, 
and  chiefly  the  Lesbians,  have,  especially^  by  the  invention  of 
their  complicated  metrical  systems,  not  a  little  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  Greek  language? 

These  then  appear  to  be  the  results  of  Hellenic  culture  in  the 
three  distinct  races  which  constituted  the  Greek  nation,  and  it 
becomes  us  now  to  consider  briefly  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Attika,  who,  though  lonians  by  descent,  yet  soon 
exhibited  a  decided  diff'erence  of  character  from  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  for  the  development  of  the  drama. 

The  Athenian  combined  in  his  chara(5tSr-not  only  all  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian,  the  liveliness  of  the  former, 
and  the  firmness  and  energy  of  the  latter,  but  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  in  addition  with  a  remarkable  power  of  reflection  and 
combination,  which  placed  him  intellectually  above  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  and  enabled  him  to  compare  and  bring  into  mu- 
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tual  relation  the  phenomena  of  outward  life  with  the  inner  nature 
of  man  ;  to  investigate  the  causes  and  purposes  of  his  existence, 

—and  to  define  his  position  and  responsibilities  as  a  moral  and  so^ 
cial  being.  If  we  add  to  this  quality  other  characteristics  of  the- 
Athenian,  by  which  he  was  no  less  distinguished :  his  quick  de- 
cision and  restless  activity,  which  caused  him  to  abhor  idlenes»> 
and  sloth  so  much  as  to'make  it  a  crime  against  the  state  pun- 
ishable by  law ;  his  wonderful  power  of  eloquence,  full  of  burn- 
ing passion,  yet  restrained  by  the  nicest  perception  of  propriety  ;; 
his  never-tiring  love  for  conversation  on  all  subjects  and  in  ^W 
placeSj  which  he  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  bring  upon  him- 
self the  reproach  of  loquacity ;  his  fondness  for  brilliant  sallies 
of  wit,  pungent  sarcasms  and  nicknames,  odd,  but  with  a  world 
of  meaning  in  them,  bestowed  on  every  man  of  distinction  irrcr 
spective  of  moral  excellence  or  turpitude,  and  for  the  invention 
of  which,  as  Athenseus  (xiv.  614,  D.)  relates,  a  society  of  sixty 
members  was  formed;  if,  we  say,  we  consider  this  combination  of 
qualities  in  the^thenian  character,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  was 

,  preeminently  gifted  and  designed  by  nature  to  develope  the  last 
and  highest  branch  of  poetry,  the  drama.  How  this  was  done, 
how,  within  little  more  than  half  a  century,  it  rose  from  the  rudest 
beginnings  to  that  perfection  which  it  attained  shortly  after  the 
Persian  war,  we  proceed  now  to  consider. 

Although  the  invention  of  tragedy  was  essentially  the  work  of 
the  Athenians,  yet  it  received  its  first  impulses  from  abroad.  Its 
original  germ  rested  in  the  dithyrambos,  which,  after  it  had  been 
carried  from  the  ^olian  islands  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
the  nortlijern  parts  of  the  Pe^ponnesus,  made,  together  with  the 
Bacchic  rites,  at  last,  its  way  to  Athens,  and  soon  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lengeari  and  Dionysian  fes- 
tivals. The  god  Dionysus  was  the  type'  of  a  nature,  which,  in 
continual  conflict  with  hostile  elements  and  seasons,  seems  some- 
times to  be  crushed  by  their  power  and  to  sink  down  into  death, 
but  ever  again  renews  her  strength,  and  bursts  forth  with  fresh 
vigor ^and  beauly;  and  as  his'' fate  was  a  truthful  image  of  the 
never-ending  conflicts,  the  suff*erings  and  victories,  the  joys  ,and 
griefs  of  human  life,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  feelings  of  his 
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worshippers  especially  should  have  been  excited  to  the  utmost, 
and  that  their  sympathies  should  have  been  habiUially  so  deeply 
engaged,  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  directly  affected.  Hence 
the  impassioned  character  of  the  dithyrambos  which  from  its 
earliest  stages  was  not  only  of  a  deeply  enthusiastic  nature,  but 
"  also  bore  in  itself  many  dramatic  elements,  which  developed  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  time,  until  finally  the  dithyrambic  chorus, 
extending  its  legitimate  sphere  from  the  myths  of  Bacchus  to 
that  of  other  deities  and  the  heroic  world,  ended  in  tragedy. 

Th'e  first  important  step  towards  this  dramatic  development  of 
the  dithyrambos  was  taken  by  Avion,  who  about  the  fortieth 
'Olympiad  (B.  C,  620,)  chiefly  in  Corinth,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  tyrant  Pittakus,  arrayed  the 
choral  song  of  the  Bacchic,  service  systematically  into  an  anti- 
strophic  poem,  to  be  performed  alternately  by  fifty  members  who 
composed  the  chorus.  The  subject  of  these  poems  he  drew  from 
the  mythus  of  Bacchus,  accompanied  their  performance  with  in- 
.  .strumental  music,  and  if  not  invented — for  there  are  signs,  that 
it  existed  before — at  least  settled  the  custom  of  introducing  the 
chorus  in  the  dress  of  Satyrs.  This  arrangement  the  ancients 
called  rpayiKog  rpSTzog  and  may  perhaps  be  best  expressed  by  the 
term  lyric  or  Dorian  tragedy ;  for  as  a  further  development  of 
the  service  conflicted  with  the  religious  feelings  and  principles 
of  the  Dorians,  it  remained  the  first  and  last  step  which  that  race 
ever  took  in  this  direction.  About  the  time  of  Arion  we  hear 
also  of  one  Epimenides  of  Sikyon,  who,  however,  is  only  of  in- 
terest, because,  if  we  may  believe  the  story  of  Herodotus,  (V. 
67,)  he,  by  atteilipting  to  celebrate  in  a  tragical  chorus  the  fate 
of  Adrastus,  was  the  first  who  transferred  it  to  a  subject  beyond 
the  mythological  cycle  of  Bacchus. 

We  ■come  now  on  Attic  ground,  and  here  we  meet  with  Thes- 
pis  the  Icarian,  whom  Peisistratus,  about  the  year  B.  C,  585, 
had  drawn  to  Athens  on  account  of  his  great  musical  talents. 
He  gave  to  the  leader  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus  a  second  oiBce, 
that  of  actor,  who  at  proper  intervals  recited  stories  from  the  old 
epos,  which,  however,  had  no  further  connexion  with  the  lyric 
part.      He  also  placed  this  leader,   called    Coryphceus,  on    an 
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elevated  place  near  tlie  thymele  or  altar  in  the  theatre,  after 
such  a  building  had  been  erected  for  the  habitual  performance 
of  the  choral  songs.  Of  a  dialogue  there  was  no  trace  as  yet, 
neither ,^s  has  been  said  already,  was  the*  epic  in  any  close  con- 
nexion with  the  lyric  part  of  tiie  performance,  although  a  selec- 
tion may  have  been  made,  and  the  illusion  was  probably  height- 
ened by  a  mask,  characteristic  dress,  and  mimic  execution. 
y{\\\ht  ^hcerilus  the  Athenian,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
writing  satyr-dramas,  (which  fact  is  however  a  remarkable  proof 
that  tragedy  began  already  to  abandon  the  original  object  of 
Bacchic  worship,)  PhrynichuSj  the  son  of  Polyphradmon^  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  successor  of  Thespis  by  the  important 
improvements  which  he  introduced,  both  in  the  composition  and 
the  representation  of  the  drama.  He  chose. the  subjects  of  his 
works  with  care,  executed  them  according  to  a  certain  plan,  in- 
vented the  trochaic  trimeter  for  the  dialogue,  introduced  the 
first  actor,  who  carried  on  the  dialogue  with  the  Coryphseus, 
and  brought  also  female  characters,  of  course  performed  by 
male  actors, — for  the  Greeks  never  permitted  women  to  act, — on 
the  sfcage.  In  his  works,  however,  the  lyric  part  continued  still 
to  predominate ;  his  taste  dire(?ted  him  chiefly  to  cultivate  the 
orchestric  and  music  of  the  performance  ;  for  Atlienceus  remarks 
that  he  was  a  good  dancing-master,  who  gave  instruction  in  that 
art  'to  many  other  Athenians  besides  the  chorus.  His  most  cele- 
brated piece,  which  he  performed  under  the  patronage  of  The- 
m.istokles,  and  by  which  he  gained  the  prize,  was  entitled  the 
Phoenissae.  In  this  drama,  Phrynichus  extolled  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  countrymen  over  the  Persians,  and  in  order  to  bring 
more  action  into  the  chorus,  he  divided  it  so  that  one-half  repre- 
sented the  Phoenician  or  Sidonian  women,  who,  after  receiving 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  bewailed  the  death  of  their 
slain  husbands,  while  the  other  half  performed  the  part  of  the 
ancient  counsellors  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  deliberated  in  his 
absence  on  the  safety  of  his  endangered  realm.  Another  of  his 
tragedies  was  taken  from  contemporary  history,  and  entitled 
UlU^tov  aiuoL^  (the  capture  of  Miletus.)  Herodotus  (VI.  21,) 
relates  that  the  beauty  of  the  play  moved  the  assembled  pe^ 
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to  tears,  but  that  after  his  performance  they  fined  him  a  thousand 
drachmse  for  having  exhibited  their  domestic  misfortunes,  and 
ordered  him  never  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  again. 

After  such  comparatively  small  beginnings,  the  genius  of 
j^schylus  at-€»nce  raised  the  tragic  art  to  that  height,  which  since 
his  age  no  nation  has  ever  attained  again,  except,  perhaps,  the 
English,  in  and  through  Shakspeare.  iEschylus,  however,  like 
Shakspeare,  did  not  achieve  this  wonderful  success  through  his 
genius  alone ;  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  a  large  share  of  his 
glory  was  due.  Without  the  powerful  impulses  which  his  native 
country  had  received  by  the  stirring  events  that  had  recently  oc- 
curred, without  the  elevating  influences  of  Attic  society,  which 
had  then  reached  its  healthiest  tone,  even  his  genius  could  not  have 
obtained  such  great  results.  The  terrible  struggle  against  the 
Persian  invader,  to  the  heroie  deeds  of  which  Aeschylus  had 
contributed  by  personal  valor  when  in  the  full  bloom  of  manhood, 
had  revived  inNjie  Hellenes  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality, 
whilst  their  almost  miraculous  escape  from  destruction  had  turned 
their  minds  to  serious  investigation  of  the  relations  of  the  deity 
to  human  existence,  had  filled  their  hearts  with  gratitude  towards 
their  divine  deliverers,  and  had  elevated  their  moral  character. 
As  the  Athenians  had  been  the  chief  contributors  towards  the 
favorable  issue  of  the  war,  and  were  raised  by  it  to  the  hege- 
mony of  the  whole  «f  Greece,  their  city  of  course  became  the 
centre  of  this  national  regeneration,  and  felt  its  effects  most 
powerfully.  Under  such  hallowed  influences,  glowing  with 
patriotic  enthusiasm  and  a  fervent  religious  faith,  ^schylus 
composed  l;iis  works,  and  gave  to  them  that  patriotic,  moral,  and 
religious  character  which  the  preceding  poets  had  failed  to  im- 
press on  theirs,  at  least  in  any  similar  degree,  because  they  had 
written  them  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  or  at  least  were 
too  old  to  become  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  as  to  reflect  it  with  equal  power  in  their  latest  works. 
But  as  the  more  elevated  tone  of  tragedy  required  also  enlarged 
means  for  its  performance,  -^schylus  improved  the  stage-by:_  the 
^  introduction  of  beautiful  scenes,  executed  by  the  skilful  painter 
Agatharchus ;  he  invented  various  machines  for  the  Raising  of 
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ghosts  from  below,  or  for  suspending  actors  in  the  air  when  they 
represented  gods ;  he  also  adapted  the  costume  of  the  actors  to 
the  more  elevated  characters  which  they  performed,  by  giving 
them  painted  masks,  long  flowing  robes  of  bright  colors,  with 
showy  embroideries,  and  the  cothurnus  by  means  of  which  their 
figures  were  r'aised  to  a  superhuman  height.  These  splendid 
decorations  the  poet  was  enabled  to  introduce  by  the  ambitious 
liberality  of  rich  and  influential  citizens,  under  whose  patronage 
the  plays  were  brought  out,  after  tragedy  had  ceased,  as  a  purely 
religious  ceremony,  to  be  under  the  sole  supervision  of  the  state. 
These  tf^ore^2,  as  they  were  called,  bore  the  whole  expense  of 
the  performance,  with  the  exception  of  the  salary  of  the  actors, 
who  were  paid  by  the  state  and  distributed  by  lot  among  the 
contending  poets.  They,  the  choregi,  furnished  not  only  the 
means  for  the  decoration  of  the  stage,  but  also  had  tp  support 
the  chorus,  always  composed  of  Athenian  citizens,  during  the 
time  of  rehearsal,  which,  of  course,  usually  extended  over  seve- 
ral weeks.  They  had  besides  to  pay  the  x"/)o(J«Jaa/caP.of  or  chorus 
teacher,  with  his  assistant,  the  vTzodMaKaAoq  to  whom  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  chorus  was  intrusted.  After  the  performance  of  the 
plays,  the  choregus  was  also  expected  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
the  chorus  by  a  gumptuous  entertainment ;  and  if  the  tragedies 
performed  under  his  patronage  had  gained  the  prize,  he  dedica- 
ted a  tripod  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

Such  outward  improvements  were,  however,  of  small  import- 
ance compared  with  the  development  of  the  internal  economy 
of  tragedy,  which  the  genius  of  ^schylus  devised, and  estab- 
lished. He  did  this  first  by  confining  the  subjects  for  tragic 
composition  entirely  to  the  Trojan  cycle  of  mythology  and  the 
princely  houses,  heroes,  and  demigods  connected  with  that  cycle. 
The  Homeric  epos  thus  became  the  fountain  froip  which  he  drew 
his  inspiration  ;  the  powerful  and  plastic  forms -that  move  in  its 
pages,  revealed  to  him  also  the  tone  and  pathos  of  the  true 
dramatic  character,  and  ofi'ered  themselves  as  the  fittest  organs 
for  the  development  of  the  lofty  ideas,  and, the  solutions  of  the 
high  moral  problems  which  moved  the  minds  of  the  age.  But 
the  higher  elements  which  were  thus  infused  into  the  drama  and 
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raised  it  to  the  place  of  a  moral  and  social  teacher  of  the  people, 
required  a  decided  and  final  separation  of  the  offices  of  chorus 
and  actor,  of  the  objective  representation  of  the  past,  and  the 
subjective  reflexion  of  the  present.  Hence  he  created  a  second 
actor,  bj  whom  a  regular  dialogue  and  an  uninterrupted  action 
on  and  behind  the  stage,  with  the  assistance  of  messengers  and 
mutes,  became  possible.  One  of  the  most  natural  consequences 
of  this  introduction  of  a  second  actor  was  the  comparative  re- 
striction of  the  choral  parts  of  the  drama.  Henceforth  they  no 
longer  spread  throughout  the  play  in  planless  profusion,  but  be- 
gan to  be  adapted  to  the  dramatic  part  and  were  only  then  ad- 
mitted, when  a  decisive  moment  of  the  action  made  a  pause  for 
reflection  desirable,  and  as  these  reflections  depended  in  their  na- 
ture altogether  on  the  action  which  called  them  forth,  the  poet 
was  led  to  a  systematic  selection  of  diff*erent  metres,  the  rhythm 
of  which  expressed  the  various  emotions  required.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  dochmian  metre,  on  account  of  its  great  variety, 
was  chosen  to  depict  every  kind  of  violent  excitement ;  the 
anapaest,  the  metre  of  the  battle-songs  of  the  Greeks,  became  the 
organ  of  the  feehngs  of  hope  and  joy ;  the  trochaic  and  chori- 
ambic  systems  were  used  for  calm  and  grave  reflection  ;  whilst 
the  iambic  trimeter  or  senarius  took  the  place  of  the  trochaic 
trimeter  for  the  dialogue,  becausej_on^account  of  the  quickness 
and  energy  of  its  motion,  it  ;pMs:ed  most  adapted  for  conversa- 
tion. "^ 

But  nothing  exhibits  the  comprehensiveness  and  boldness  of 
iEschylus  more  decidedly  than  his  invention  of  the  trilogy.  It 
had,  at  an  early  period  of  the  tragic  art,  become  a  general  cus- 
tom among  the  poets  to  enter  each  dramatic  contest  with  three 
plays,  which,  however,  stood  in  no  immediate  connexion  with 
each  other.  This  usage  ^schylus  adopted  and  perfected  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  peculiar  talents  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  mythological  subjects  which  he  drew  from  the  Homeric  cycle 
were  frequently  of  so  complicated  a  nature  thafe^schylus  found 
it  impracticable  to  present  them  in  all  their  pearings  in  one  sin- 
gle play ;  he  conceived,  therefore,  the  idea  of  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  dramatic  action  by  combining  the  three  hitherto  un- 
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connected  tragedies,  as  far  as  subject  and  plan  "was  concerned, 
into  one  whole,  and  by  this  means  he  enabled  himself  to  exhibit 
before  his  audiences  a  succession  of  mythical  action,'  and  the 
complicated  fates  of  whole  families  and  races.  But  as  the  vio- 
lent emotions,  which  the  h^htened  pathos  of  such  a  threefold 
performance  must  necessarily  produce  in  the  beholders,  needed 
some  relief  before  they  again  entered  into  the  realities  of  life, 
he  added  to  it  a  kind  of  comic  conclusion,  the  satyric  drama,  the 
subject  of  which  stood  at  least  in  connexion  with  that  of,  the 
preceding  tragedies.  These  were  the  trilogies,  or  rather  the 
tetralogies  of  ^schylus ;  but  what  their  internal  connexion  was 
we  could  hardly  now  fully  comprehend,  had  not  one  of  them,  the 
Oresteia,  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us  entire,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  satyric  drama,  of  which  we  know  at  least  the  name — 
Proteus. 

In  such  a  succession  of  tragedies,  which  must  have  required 
the  space  of  several  hours  for  their  performance,  a  division  of 
the  chorus,  the  first  sign  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Phoenissse 
of  Phrynichus,  became  necessary,  as  it  was  impossible  that  the 
physical  strength,  the  memory,  and  dramatic  skill  of  the  same 
choreutae  should  have  sufficed  to  bear  them  through  the  perform- 
ance of  the  three  plays,  ^schylus,  therefore,  divided  the  fifty 
members  of  the  chorus  into  four  sets  of  twelve,  and  sometimes,  when 
no  satyric  drama  was  performed,  into  three  sets  of  fifteen,  each  of 
which  acted  in  one  of  the  four  or  three  plays,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Thus  ^schylus  had  in  all  essential  points  completed  the  external 
development  of  tragic  art ;  the  few  modifications  which  it  subse- 
quently received  were  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
different  direction  which  its  tendency  took  under  Sophokles. 
For  while  ^schylus  had,  as  we  have  before  seen,  made  the  com- 
plicated fates  of  the  families  of  the  mythological  cycle  the  me- 
dium for  a  discussion  and  solution  of  the  great  national  problems 
of  his  day,  and  had  for  this  purpose  enlarged  the  extent  of  his 
dramatic  plans  by  the  invention  of  the  trilogy,  Sophokles,  fol- 
lowing the  tendencies  of  Ms  time,  conceived  the  idea  of  creating 
for  tha  drama  a  still  higher,  a  more  humane  sphere,  thetja  it  had 
so  far  occupied,  by  making  it  the  reflecting  mirror  of  the  emo- 
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tions,  the  passions,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  human  heart.  This 
was  indeed  a  nobler,  but  also'  a  narrower  sphere;  and  whilst  it 
permitted  the  dramatic  action  to  be  concentrated  into  a  more 
limited  space,  so  as  to  render  the  trilogical  system  of  :^schylus 
unnecessary  and  even  embarrassing  to  its  quicker  progress,  it 
required  a  far  more  minute  development  of  character;  and  fur- 
ther, as  it  became  less  the  object  of  the  poet  to  represent  the  im- 
pressions which  the  events  made  on  the  reflecting  beholder,  than 
to  elicit  the  emotions  that  took  place  in  the  heart  of  the  actor, 
it  efl'ected  an  important  reduction  of  the  lyric  element.  Sopho- 
kles  therefore  abolished  again  that  connexion  between  the  three 
tragedies  performed  on  the  same  day,  which  iEschylus  had  intro- 
duced in  the  trilogy ;  and  with  a  view  to  acquire  enlarged  means 
for  the  development  of  the  various  shades  of  human  character, 
he  created  the  third  actor.  To  understand,  however,  how,  with 
the  help  of  the  limited  number  of  three  actors,  the  many  com- 
plicated situations  of  the  psychological  dramas  of  Sophokles 
could  be  brought  before  the  audience,  it  must  not  only  be  borne 
in  mind  that  each  actor  performed  different  parts  in  the  same 
play,  but  also  that  this  distribution  was  so  arranged  as  to  limit 
each  actor  to  a  "particular  share  in  the  development  of  the  ac- 
tion. Thus  while  the  poet  intrusted  to  the  first  actor,  the  'pro- 
tagonistes^  the  chief  character  of  the  play,  in  which  the  leading 
motive  of  the  drama,  as  it  reflected  itself  in  the  fate  and  suffer- 
ings of  one  person,  was  developed,  the  second  actor  performed 
those  parts,  which^'by  exhibiting  a  smaller  degree  of  strength 
and  depth,  served  as  a  foil  for  the  more  pathetic  character  of  the 
protagonist,  while  the  tritagonist  played  especially  those  persons 
who  caused  the  sufferings  of  the  protagonist,  and  elicited  interest 
and  sympathy  for  him  from  the  audience.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  (Edipus  Rex/of  Sophokles,  OEdipus  himself  was  performed 
by  the  protagonist,  Jokaste  and  the  Priest  by  the  deuteragonist, 
and  Tiresias  and  Kreon  by  the  tritagonist. 

In  the  works  of  Sophokles  the  dramatic  art  of  Attika  had 
reached  its  highest  excellence,  both  in  regard  to  the  nobleness  of 
its  subjects,  the  moral  dignity  of  its  characters,  and  the  grace  of 
its  language,  as  also  in  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  its  arrange- 
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ment.  The  technical  changes,  which  his  younger  contemporary 
and  rival  JSuripides  introduced,  exhibited  already  signs  of  that 
decay,  which  after  his  death  advanced  with  rapid  steps,  until 
tragedy  lost  all  its  original  vigor  and  greatness  in  the  hands  of 
the  rhetoricians  and  sophists. 

The  most  prominent  characteristics  which  distinguished  Euri- 
pides from  his  predecessors,  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  influence 
which  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras  had  exercised  on  his  reli- 
gious belief,  ^schylus  traced  and  recognised  in  the  ancient 
mythology  an  overruling  influence  of  the  deity,  which  appeared 
in  hrs  poems  as  a  dark,  mysterious,  awful  fate ;  Sophokles  read 
in  it,  as  in  a  magnifying  mirror,  all  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
the  human  heart ;  but  Euripides  could  no  longer  harmonize  his 
own  convictions  with  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  their  providen- 
tial influence  on  human  existence,  as  depicted  in  the  pages  of 
the  epic  cycle.  Hence,  as  it  once  had  become  the  custom  to 
draw  the  dramatic  subjects  from  these  myths,  he  used  them  only 
as  the  organs  for  bringing^'about  interesting  situations  in  which 
the  most  violent  passions  conflicted  with  each  other,  and  he  did 
not  raise  his  characters,  as  Sophokles  had  done,  to  the  ideal 
standard  of  the  mythological  heroes,  but  represented  them  as  he 
daily  met  them  in  actual  life.  In  the  language  of  Sophokles 
himself,  as  Aristoteles  has  preserved  it,  he  drew  men,  not  as  they 
should  be,  but  as  they  were.  Euripides  lived,  besides,  in  times 
which  had  already  deteriorated,  both^n  regard  to  morals  and  the 
purity  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  The  conservative  prin- 
ciples which  had  obtained  at  the  time  of  -^schylus  and  Sopho- 
kles, began  to  give  way  to  the  rule  of  the  rabble,  and  Euripides, 
though  he  led  a  very  retired  life,  could  not  help  taking  an  in- 
tense interest  in  the  political  struggles  of  his  age.  Hence  he 
began  to  introduce  politics  into  his  dramas,  and  used  his  charac- 
ters frequently  to  express  in  long  harangues  his  political  convic- 
tions. Such  tendencies,  however,  could  not  but  be  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  plots  of  his  dramas ; 
the  action  often  became  embarrassing  to  him  ;  he  therefore  had 
recourse  to  the  introduction  of  a  prologue,  by  means  of  which 
he  informed  the  audience  through  the  medium  of  a  god  or  one 
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of  the  dramatis  personam  about  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play.  In  like  manner,  the  many  conflictin^r 
passions- which  he  depicted  in  his  works,  occasionally  entangled 
the  plot  so  much  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  bring  everything 
to  the  desired  conclusion  without  the  use  of  violent  means:  he 
therefore  introduced  the  ^^  deus  ex  machina,"  who  suddenly  ap- 
pearing in  a  chariot  from  the  clouds,  settled  every  difficulty  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Such  loose  construction  of 
the  plot  had  of  course  also  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  nature 
of  the  chorus ;  it  remained  no  longer  the  faithful  and  impartial 
exponent  of  the  thoughts  which  the  dramatic  action  suggested, 
but  sided  often  from  the  commencement  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parties,  (as  in  Hippolytus,)  or  even  uttered  lyric  songs  which 
had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  play  itself.  This  habitual 
neglect  of  the  office  of  the  chorus  produced  also  a  laxity  in  the 
construction  of  the  metrical  systems,  of  which  iEschylus  and 
Sophokles  had  been,  for  the  opposite  reasons,  entirely  free. 


♦  ♦ 


ARTICLE  III. 

CANONICITY  AND   INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SACRED 

SCRIPTURES. 


I.  The  Bible  True,  and  Infidelity  Wicked.  By  Wm.  S.^ 
Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.D.     American  Tract  Society. 

II.  The  Schools  of  Douht,  and  the  School  of  Faith.  By 
Count  de  Gasparin,  Translated  by  Robert  S.  Watson. 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas,  Constable  &  Co. 

///.     At  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

in  Nashville,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  Va.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which   was 

unanimously  adopted: 

''  The  Assembly  wo.uld  earnestly  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  having  in 
charge  the  government  and  instruction  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  the 
vital  importance  of  training  our  future  ministers,  not  only  to  be  able  and 
faithful  ministers  of  the  word,  but  also  to  be  fully  imbued  with  an  implicit 
faith  in  the  plenary  and  literal  inspired  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures." 
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In  the  discussion  of  tWs  subject,  the  first  and  maiii  question 
to  be  settled  relates  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  or  upon  what 
testimony,  human  or  divine,  it  rests  its  claim  to  implicit  belief. 
Assuming  as  we  do,  that  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  every 
part  of  the  Bible,  is  the  revealed  word  of  God,  we  shall  defer  the 
direct  proof  of  our  position  until  we  submit  to  a  careful  analysis 
a  portion  of  the  testimony  which  is  usually  regarded  sufficient  to 
establish  it  beyond  a  doubt.  The  triple  foundation  which  an  old 
divine,  Gerhard,  makes  the  basis  of  this  authority,  consists  :  1. 
Of  the  inward  testimony  which  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  to  it  in  our 
souls.  2.  Of  the  internal  evidence  of  Scripture,  or  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  Bible  to  all  human  works.  3.  Of 
the  external  evidence,  or  the  attestation  of  contemporary  or 
nearly  contemporary  writers  to  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
books.  - 

Later  authors  have  built,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  same 
foundation,  varying  more  in  terminology  and  arrangement  than 
in  matters  of  any  essential  importance.  Hence  we  have,  first, 
the  «j3mW  argument,  or  proof  from  necessity ;  secondly,  the  mys- 
tic argument,  or  proof  from  feeling ;  thirdly,  the  argument  from 
miracles  and  prophecies  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  fourthly, 
the  argufhent  from  .the  acknovy^j^dged  superiority  of  Scripture, 
and  the  correspondence  and  harmony  between  its  varied  parts  ; 
and  lastly,  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  and  of  early  Chris- 
tian writers.  Under  the  article  "Christianity,"  in  the  British 
and  New  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  which  is  ascribed  to  DV.  Chal- 
mers, we  are  told  that  "  the  external  evidences  of  the  authenticity 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  divided  into  the 
direct  and  collateral.  The  direct  evidences  are  such  as  arise 
from  the  nature,  consistency,  and  probability  of  the  facts,  and 
from  the  simplicity,  uniformity,  competency,  and  fidelity  of  the 
testimonies  by  which  they  are  supported.  The  collateral  evi- 
dences are  either  the  same  occurrences  supported  by  heathen 
testimony,  or  others  which  concur  with  and  corroborate  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity.  Its  internal  evidences  are  either  from  its 
exact  conformity  with  the  character  of  God,  from  its  aptitude  to 
the  frame  and  constitution  of  man,  or  from  those  supernatural 
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convictions  and  assurances  which  are  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit." 

We- do  not  mean  to  underrate  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
which  are  drawn  from  these  and  kindred  sources.  Indeed,  many 
of  its  defenders  g-re  entitled  to  our  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
their  skilful  employment  of  the  proofs  thus  indicated.  And  be- 
sides, they  have  done  much  good — confirmed  the  faith  of  many, 
and  led  many  to  renounce  their  infidel  errors,  and  to  receive 
with  joyfulness  the  Scriptures  as  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

But  is  any  one  of  these  proofs,  or  is  a  combination  of  them 
all,  suflBcient  to  silence  all  douBt  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
Canon,  or  as  to  "the  plenary  and  literal  inspired  authority  of 
the  (entire)  Sacred  Scriptures."  Take,  for  example,  Gerhard's 
first  foundation,  viz.,  the  proof  of  authority  drawn  from  "the 
inward  testimony  which  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  to  it  in  our  souls ;" 
or  what,  in  other  words,  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  "those  supernatu- 
ral convictions  and  assurances  which  are  impressed  on  the  mind 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit" — andvwe  ven- 
ture to  ask  whether  any  one  is  conscious  of  having  this  inward 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  any  thing  more  than  a  limited 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ?  Is  there  any  such  testimony 
when  he  turns  to  the  ceremonial  law,  or  to  the  history  of  the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  or  to  the  presefntation  of  Esther 
to  Ahasuerus  ?  Or  can  he  discern  the  divine  beauty  and  aptitude 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  or  in  every  chapter 
of  Chronicles  or  of  Ezekiel  ?  While  there  may  be  on  the  mind 
a  general  impression  that  all  this  is  true,  it  seems  not  to  afford  a 
sufiicient  pledge  that  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  canonical, 
and  every  text  infallibly  inspired.  It  meets  not  the  objection  that 
uncanonical  books  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  Scriptures — 
that  whole  chapters  and  parts  of  chapters  of  very  questionable 
authority,  may  have  thus  been  interpolated ;  and  that  many  of  the 
texts  fail  to  furnish  from  this  inward  testimony  any  proof  that 
they  were  infallibly  inspired. 

This  mystic  proof,  or  proof  from  feeling,  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  interview  which  the  writer  once  had  with  a  young  Roman 
Catholic  of  irregular  habits,  but  a  rigid  observer  of  all  the  cere- 
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monies  and  requirements  of  his  'Church.     Knowing  Jhat  he  had 
>^recently  been  to  the  confessional,  we  asked  him  one  day  how  he 
felt  when  his  priest  pronounced  him  absolved  from  ajl  his  sins  ? 
"I/e?^,"  said  he,  ''like  a  new  man — entirely  freed,   not  only 
from  the  condemnation,  but  from  the  pollution  of  all  my  sins." 
And  under  the  opus  operatum  principle  of  that  communion,  such 
an  inward  but  deceptive  attestation  as  this  is  common  with  its  - 
devotees,  while  they  may  be  utter  strangers  to  that  "  faith  which 
purifies  the  heart."     And  so  it  is  with  the  devotees  of  every 
.     form  of  error — they    "/<2e?."     It  is  the  inward  testimony  on 
which  they  depend;    and  no   argument  can  convince  them  that 
such  proof  may  be  deceptive.     They  may  not  go  the  length  of 
the  mystic  Platonists  of  Alexandria,  or  of  Bridget,  or  of  Catha- 
rine of  Sienna.     They  may  not  have  invented  a  reign  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  place  of  the  Father  and   of  the  Son,  as  did 
the  Ahh6  Joachim,  the  prophet  of  the  twelfth  century ;    nor  ad- 
ministered baptism,  as  did  Baron  Swedenborg,  "into  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost," 
ythus  confounding  the  persons  of   the  Trinity.     All  have  not 
/  blended  themselves  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  some  old  nuns  and 
*'   monks,  or  sat  down  to  contemplate  the  divinity  in  themselves,  like 
the  quietists  of  Mount  Athos.     All  have  not  laid  claim  to -direct 
inspiration,  like  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers.     All  have  not 
pretended  to  prophecies  and  miracles,  like  Munzer  and  the  pro- 
phets of  Zwickau,  or  like  the  Mormons  of  our  own  day.     All 
have  not  spoken  the  language  of  pure  love,  like  the  Fratricelli 
and  Molinos,  and  Labadie,  and  Poiret,  and  Mademoiselle  Bour- 
rignon.  -  All  have  not  come  to  the  absolute  disinterestedness  and 
loss  of  themselves  in  God,  as  did  Madame  Guyon.     AH  have  not 
been  carried  away   like  Arndt,    to  the  blotting  out  of  Christ 
for  us,  in  order  to  substitute  Christ  in  us.     But  all  have  placed 
a  reliance  upon  feeling,  or  shades  of  feeling,  just  as  diversified 
as  are  their  respective  systems  of  belief.     And  yet  while  error 
has  its  feeling  accompanying  it,  so  has  pure  religion.     We  cannot 
have  faith  or  love  without  feeling ;  but  it  must  be  feeling  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  gospel 
to  make  it  of  any  value  as  evidence  even  to  ourselves. 
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From  what  has  beea  said,  it  must,  we  thinfe,  be  apparent  that 
the  inward  testimony,  or  the  testimony  from  feeling,  (called  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit,)  furnishes  no  certain  or  solid  foundation 
ofi  which  to  rest  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  canonical  book 
divinely  inspired  in  all  its  parts.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  it  also  defective  in  the  main 
element  which  is  needed  to  establish  its  divine  authority.  Prom 
the  preface  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  learn 
that  faith  in  Revelation  is  that  "knowledge  by  which  we  yield 
our  unhesitating  assent  to  whatever  the  authority  of  our  holy 
mother  the  Church  teaches  us  to  have  been  revealed  by  Almighty 
God."  This,  'at  the  very  best,  is  but  human  testimony,  and  hu- 
man testimony,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  the  most  trustworthy. 
Chillingworth,  whose  motto  was,  "The  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  is 
the  religion  of  Protestants  !"  well  said  in  the  same  connexion,  "  I 
see  plainly  and  with  mine  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes  against 
popes,  councils  against  councils,  some  fathers  against  others, 
the  same  fathers  against  themselves,  a  consent  of  fathers  of  one 
age  against  a  consent  of  fathers  of  another  age,  the  Church  of 
one  age  against  the  Church  of  another  age.  Traditive  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  are  pretended ;  but  there  are  few  or  none  to  be 
found  ;  no  tradition  but  only  of  Scripture  can  derive  itself  from 
the  fountain,  but  may  be  plainly  proved  either  to  have  been  brought 
in  in  such  an  age  after  Christ,  or  that  in  such  an  age  it  was  not 
in."  These  are  not  random  charges,  but  charges  that  can  be 
substantiated  on  the  clearest  testimony.  And  shall  we  receive 
the  Church  as  a  witness  to  the  canon  and  inspiration,  when  in 
other  important  matters  her  testimony  is  so  discordant  and  con- 
tradictory ? 

Besides  the  general  ground  already  indicated  for  regarding  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  less  trustworthy  than  the  subject  demands, 
we  invite  attention  to  other  grounds  more  specific  and  bearing 
more  directly  upon  the  question  before  us — the  question  of 
authority.      And 

1.  When  the  Church  is  asked  for  the  evidence  of  her  own  as- 
sumed  prerogatives,  she  at  once  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  as  amply 
sustaining  her  claim.     And  then  she  gives  her  own  testimony  to 
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the  Scriptures,  vouching  for  their  truth  upon  her  assumed  infal- 
lible authority.  This  sophistical  mode  of  reasoning  is  what  logi- 
cians call  the  vicious  circle^  and  proves  nothing.  The  claim  of 
the  Church  is  questionable — 

2.  Because  she  has  never  yet  been  able  to  decide  where  we 
are  to  look  -for  the  exercise  of  her  infallible  prerogative — ^ 
whether  to  the  Pope,  to  a  general  council,  or  to  the  Pope  and 
council  in  concert.  It  has  been  claimed  in  turn  for  each,  and  it 
remains  undecided  still.  And  if  she  cannot  tell  where  rests  the 
seat  of  her  infallibilty,  how  can  she  bear  infallible  'testimony 
to  other  matters  of  which  she  is  a  witness  ?        . 

3.  We  cannot  regard  the  testimony  of  the  Church  as  beyond 
a  doubt,  when  we  know  that  she  has  falsified  the  Bible  by  adding 
to  the  canon  a  dozen  books  (the  Apocrypha)  which  have  no  right 
there ;  which  neither  the  ancient  nor  modern  Jews  regard  as 
canonical  ;  which  Josephus,  though  he  speaks  of  them  as  having 
some  title  to  credit,  classes  as  of  inferior  authority  to  the  sacred 
books,  and  which  contain  internal  evidence  that  they  were  not 
written  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  it  contains 
apologies  for  the  defects  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  to  suppose  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  thus  apologize,  is  both  impious  and  ab- 
surd. There  may  be  a  reason,  however,  why  a  "  Holy  Mother" 
has  taught  that  the  Apocrypha  is  a  revelation  from  God  ;  for  it 
is  easy  to  find  there,  what  cannot  be  found  in  the  truly  canonical 
Scriptures,  authority  for  offering  prayers  and  oblations  for  the 
dead,  for  the  merit  of  good  works,  for  purgatory  and  for  some 
other  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  papal  creed.  Her  testi- 
mfony  is  questionable — 

4.  Because  she  has  added  to  the  true  canon,  or  rather  to 
the  generally  accredited  canon,  not  only  the  Apocrypha  which 
was  scarcely  less  known  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  than  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  but  which  was  never  directly  quoted 
by  him  or  his  apostles  ;  but  she  has  added  to  the  Bible  a  mass 
of  tradition  which  she  holds  to  be  of  equal,  and  practically,  of 
superior  authority  to  the  Bible — traditions  much  more  voluminous 
than  the  Bible — which,  on  her  testimony,  were  handed  down  in 
their  purity  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  which,  when  ex- 
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amined,  are  found  to  add  to,  modify,  contradict,  and  materially 
change  the  teachings  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  how  can 
her  testimony  be  good  for  the  Bible,  when  it  is  not  good  for  her 
Apocrypha  and  for  her  traditions  ?  But  we  do  not  receive  her 
as  a  true  witness —  -  V 

5.  Because  she  withholds  from  the  people  those  "living  ora- 
cles of  God,"  which  were  originally  written  for  ttie  people,  and 
addressed  to  the  people,  and  all  of  them  declared  to  be  "profita- 
ble" to  the  people,  "for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction 
and  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  If  she  is  afraid  to  in- 
trust the  people  with  God's  oracles,  we  should  be  afraid  to  trust 
her  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  oracles. 

6. .  But  the  testimony  of  the  Church  is  discrepant  and  there- 
fore not  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit.  Admit  that  the  Council 
of  Carthage  did,  A.  D.,  397,  publish  a  full  catalogue  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  was  not  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which  sat 
thirty  years  earlier,  equally  infallible?  And  did  she  not  then  pub- 
lish a  true  and  full  catalogue  from  which  the  Book  of  Revelation 
was  excluded  ?  In  what  are  called  the  "  Apostolic  Constitutions," 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  was  included  in  the  Canon — were  these 
Constitutions  spurious?  Has  the  Church  ever  condemned 
them?  Are  they  not  still  of  equal  authority  with  any  of  her 
traditions  ?  Why  then  did  later  Councils  erase  from  the  cata- 
logue of  sacred  books  the  Epistle  of  Clement  ?  Again,  some  of 
the  Fathers  to  whom  she  appeals  as  witnesses  to  testify  in  other 
matters,  put  into  the  Cainon  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  an^  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  while  others  enti- 
tled to  equal  credit  are  found  testifying  in  favor  of  legendary 
stories  'of  the  most  childish  character,  of  many  Apocryphal 
books,  and  even  of  the  Sybilline  oracles  ?  What  right  then 
have  we  to  cut  their  testimoiiy  in  two,  and  receive  what  we  like 
as  true,  and  reject  that  which  Appears  to  us  fabulous,  or  not 
entitled  to  full  credit  ? 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  we  cannot  bilt  receive  with  hesi- 
.tancy  and  -doubt  even  the  testimony  of  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
though  held  at  an  age  when  there  were  such  lights  in  the  world 
as  Chrysostom  and  Augustine;  especially ^&en  Ve  know  that  in 
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that  day,  there  was  also  a  great?  deal  of  darkness  and  supersti- 
tion, and  more  especially  when  we  know  that  there  is  much  better 
evidence  (presently  to  be  adduced)  to  commend  the  Bible  to  our  . 
implicit  belief.  That  the  Bible  as  it  now  is,  was  received  and 
admitted  to  be  true  by  the  Church  at  large  many  a  long  year 
before  the  Council  of  Carthage,  is  proved  by  the  references  to  its 
varied  books  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian 
.apologists.  And  the  Council  of  .Carthage  did  no  more  than  to 
proclaim  a  fact  that  had  existed  long  previous  to  that  day.  ^he 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  complete  hundreds  of  year^  be- 
fore the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  canon  of  the  Nje^v  Tes- 
tament was  complete  probably  while  the  last  of  the  apostles  was 
still  living.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  been  closed  with  the  conclud- 
ing verses  of  the  Revelation,  not  only  as  it  refers  to  that  book, 
but  to  all  the  other  parts  of  ''the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus."  ~ 

We  come  now  to  notice  the  proof  of  the  Scriptures  from 
miracles  and  prophecies.  It  is  the  main  ground  taken  by  Dr. 
Plumer  in  the  unpretending  little  volume,  the  title  of  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of o  this  article.  With  a  happy  facility  he  has 
condensed,  in  a  very  small  space,  the  essence  of  what  occupies  many 
a  ponderous  tome  in  oar  theological  libraries.  And  what  is  more, 
he  has  divested  the  subject  of  all  obscurity,  making  it  plain, 
simple,  easy  to  be  comprehended,  and  convincing.  We  there- 
fore take  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  the  readers  of  this 
Review.  ^ 

But  has  he,  or  have  any  of  the  writers  on  miracles  and 
prophecies,  made  the  testimony  thus  derived  sufficiently  strong, 
and  so  enlarged  as  to  embrace — except  by  irjference — either  the 
entire  canon,  or  the  plenary  inspiration  of  every  text?  In  our 
day  we  have  to  deal  with  men  who  admit  miracles  and  prophecies 
almost  as  fully  as  we  could  wish,  but  who  contend  that  they  ap- 
ply as  evidences  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  that  they  neither 
attest  the  divine  origin  of  many  portions  of  the  Bible,  nor  "the 
plenary  and  literal  inspired  authority"  of  many  of  its  parts.  We 
were  sorry  to  see  the  other  day  an  extract  purporting  to  be  from 
the  writings  of  Dick,  whose  defence  of  a  verbal  inspiration  ranks 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  3 — 5. 
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next  in  our  estimation  to  that  of  Gaussen,  wliicli  attributes  to 
Lim  these  words:  "In  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
were  written  bj  revelation,  it  is  maiiifest  that  the  words  were 
inspired,  and  this  is  still  more  evident  with  respect  to  those  pas- 
sages which  the  wiH^ters  themselves  did  not  understand."  The 
legitimate  inference  from  the  beginning  of  this  extract  is,  that 
revelation  only  applies  to  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
to  the  whole;  to  a  larger  or  smaller  portion,  as  may  suit  the 
judgment  and  critical  acumen  of  the  commentator;  he  be- 
j  iig  the  sole  umpiie  of  d(cidiig  wlat  Jn  the  Scriptures  is  re- 
vealed, and  what  is  not  revealed.  The  following  extract  from 
Gasparin  presents  this  subject  in  the  proper  light: 

"The  witch  ward  of  the  system  of  spurious  inspiration,  a  watch- 
word adopted  by  all  its  representatives:  'The  word  of  God  in 
Scripture.'  According  to  this  maxim,  Scripture  as  a  whole  is 
not  the  word  of  God.  and  we  must  make  a  distinction  between 
the  Bible  and  revelation.  I  am  only  astonished  to  see  Chris- 
tians using  such  langua}j|;e  in  their  writings,  and  then  ascending 
the  pulpit  to  read  the  Bible  to  the  people,  as  if  it  were  the  word 
of  God.  Whatever  be  the  book  of  Scriptures  they  open,  if  it 
be  even  a  historical  book,  they  let  the  people  believe  it  is  God 
himself  who  speaks  in  each  verse.  Their  very  first  duty,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  to  separate  the  part  which  is  human  from  that 
which  is  divine,  the  fallible  from  the  infallible,  and  thus  to  say 
to  their  brethren,  'Here  is  the  word  of  God  which  was  in  the 
Bible,  and  which  I  have  "extracted.  Let  us  lay  hold  on  that 
which  comes  to  us  from  God,  not  on  that  which  comes  from  men. 
Pp.  149,  150. 

All  this  applies  to  the  use  which  many  make  of  miracles  and 
prophecies,  not  as  evidences  of  the  whole  Bible,  but  only  of  those 
partS'of  the  Bible  which  they  suppose  God  has  revealed.  But 
if  aske  I,  Arj  th jy  useless  a^  evi deuces  ?  we  answ^,  e'nphatically. 
No.  They  have  their  use,  and  a  very  important  one,  in  placing 
the  entire  sacred  record  beyond  a  doubt.  When  Nicodemus  said 
to  the  Saviour,  (John  iii.  2,)  ''Ribbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God  ;  for  no  man  can  do  these  works  that  thou? 
djest,  except  G>1  be  with  him,"  he  states  the  principle  upon 
which  the  use  of  miracles  as  evidences  apply,  as  attestations  to 
the  personal  character  and  relations  of  the  witness — he  came 
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from  God;  his  works  prove  it.  The  witness  therefore  wliicii 
he  bears  must  bd  true.  The  same  principle  was  stated  by  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  he  said,  (Acts  ii.  22,)  "Ye  men 
of  Israel  hear  these  words :  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  appro ve*! 
of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which 
God  did  by  him,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know."  These  testimo- 
nies from  miracles  were,  therefore,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  both 
"Lord  and  Christ," — -the  true  witness,  whose  word  is  sufBciehT" 
to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  revelation. 
But  has  he  done  it?     We  shall  see.  * 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  quotes  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, his  testimony  evidently  applies  not  merely  to  the  particu- 
lar books  where  such  quotations  are  to  be  found,  but  to  the 
-whole  collection  of  which  these  books  formed  a  part.  There  can 
be  no  dispute  that  collections  were  then  universally  received 
under  a  particular  name,  and  are  so  received  by  the  Jews  even 
to  the  present  day.  Nor  does  he  appeal  to  this  collection  as  a 
whole,  but  he  refers  to  the  particular  sections  into  which  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  divided,  under  the  well  known 
name's  of  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms."  (Luke 
xxiv.  44.)  For  as  every  one  knows,  that  whole  section  of  Scrip- 
ture which  forms  the  Cetubim,  Hagiographa,  or  Holy  Writings, 
was  sometimes  included  in  the  "Prophets,"  and  sometimes 
classed  by  itself.  In  the  latter  case,  it  w^as  called  the  "Psalms," 
because  that  was  the  book  with  which  it  began.  (SeePrideaux*8 
Connexion,  Vol.  II.,  p.  61.)  There  can  then  be  no  doubt  of 
the- meaning  of  the  words  continually  repeated  by  our  Lord, 
"That  which  is  written  ;"  "The  Scriptures; "  "The  Law;"  "The 
Law  and  the  Prophets;"  "The  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psahns."  In  every  case,  the  reference  is  to  the  books  enumera- 
ted by  Josephus  and  unanimously  received  by  the  Jews  as  di- 
vine.   ■  c  ' 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  particular  references  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— (we  need  not  quote  the  chapter  and  verse) — we  shall  there 
find  such  as  these:  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures;" 
"On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;"  "All  this  was  done  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets 
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might  be  fulfilled;"  "0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken  ; "  and  "beginning  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  himself;"  "All  things  must  °be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me;"  "Then  opened  he  their  un- 
derstanding that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  said 
unto  them,^  Thus  it  is  written  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to 
suff*er;"  "Tlielawand  the  prophets  were  until  John  ;"  "It  is 
easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  for  one  tittle  of  the 
law  to  fail ;"  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear 
them;"  "How  then  shall  the  Scripture  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it 
must  be ;"  "Search  the  Scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me ;"  "Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  lawl  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil.  " 

With  such  references  as  these  before  us,  (and  if  there  was  any 
necessity  they  could  be  greatly  multiplied,)  can  we  doubt  for  a 
moment,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  bore  his  testimony  to  the  entire 
canon  of  the  Old  Tq^tament — to  all  t^ie  books  of  which  it  is 
composed,  no  matter  by  whom  written,  or  by  whom  compiled  ; 
whether,  as  tradition  will^a^e  it,  by  Ezra  and  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, or  by  some  private  individual  inspired  of  God  for  this 
very  work  ;  to  the  entire  canon  as  it  then  stood,  and  as  it  now 
stands;  maugre  the  defects  and  the  interpolations  in  it,  vhich 
biblical  critics  have  labored  hard  to  discover,  just  as  the  old 
Samaritans  did,  who  rejected  all  of  the'  Old  Testament  but  the 
Pentateuch?  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  Saviour  refers 
to  it  as  to  a  code  from  the  great  Lawgiver,  which  could  not  be 
broken  ;  referred  to  it  not  merely  in  its  detached  parts,  but  ^s  a 
whole ;  and  referred  to  nothino;  else  as  the  word  of  God*.  Nor 
is  there  in  all  that  the  Saviour  has  said  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
remotest  allusion  to  any  defect  or  any  error,  verbal  or  otherwise, 
in  the  entire  collection.  To  the  canon,  thus  far,  we  have  then 
all  the  assurance  that  can  be  given  by  the  testimony  of  God's 
own  Son,  that  it  is  perfect  and  complete ;  that  there  is  in  it  noth- 
ing redundant,  nothing  interpolated,  nothing  defective  ;  but  that 
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it  contains  just  what  God  designed  it  to ''contain,  and  nothing 
else.  -■'     :        '  '   ■•  ^    " :       '    '    -    •  '    '■'  '  — —  .■.->,...4; 

It  niay  not  be  improper  here  to  remark  that  the  passages  al- 
ready quoted  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  canon  very  clearly 
imply  the  plenary  inspiration  o^  its  contents,  since  they  take  for 
granted  the  infallible  authority  6f  the  text.  "Tjjie  plenary  and 
literal  inspired  authority,"  in  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Smith,  is  the 
great  stumbling-Wock  in  the  way  of  many  modern  expositors  of 
the  word,  and  they  contemptuously  cast  it  aside.  They  are 
afraid  of  too  much  "literality."  But  our  Saviour  seems  not  to 
have  had  any  such  fears.  He  always  appeals  to  the  text,  in  its 
ordinary  and  literal  import.  Nor  does  he  differ  in  this  respect 
from  his  own  countrymenj  the  Jews,  who  were  rigid  literalists. 
Indeed,  the  written  word,  and  just  as  it  was  written,  was  the 
authority  to  which  he  constantly  appealed.  It  was  in  his  hands 
"the  fire  and  the  hammer"  which  he  invariably  employed,  not 
only  for  their  instruction,  but  for  the  exposure  of  their  hypo- 
crisy, and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  and  their  avarice,  and 
all  their  other  violations  of  the  divine  code.  And  this  authority 
was  unanswerable.  With  the  literal  word,  too,  he  utterly  de- 
molished the  traditions  of  their  oral  law.  For  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  had  their  oral  law  and  their  traditions,  just  as  their  dis- 
ciples, the  Roman  Catholics,  now  have,  which  they  palmed  upon 
the  people  as  authoritative  expositions  of  the  text,  or  as  supply- 
ing pretended  omissions  in  it — making  these  addenda  the  prac- 
tical rule  of  faith,  and  giving  them  a  rank  silperior  to  the  writ- 
ten word. 

Having  thus  indicated,  without  making  any  thing  like  a  full 
statement  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  to  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testanient  Scriptures,  and  to  their  plenary  and  literal  inspira- 
tion, showing  that  he  referred  always  to  the  written  word  and  to 
nothing  else;  thus  establishing  the  whole  as  a  literal  transcript 
of  the  divine  authority,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles  that  we  may  see  its  perfect  unison  with  that  of  their 
Lord.  John,  for  example,  in  his  details  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
cross,  is  manifestly  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of  literality  which 
is  apparent  in  all  the  references  of  his  Master,  closing  almost 
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every  incident  by  adding — "that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled." 
They  cast  lots  for  his  coat  "  that  the  scriptures  might  be  fulfilled." 
"Jesus  knowing  that-all  things  were  now  accomplished,  that  the 
scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst."  They  pierced  the 
side  of  our  Lord,  but  brake  not  his  legs,  as  of  the  two  thieves, 
**  that  the  scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be 
broken."  Then  adds  the  apostle,  "Again  another  scripture 
saitlv^  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced." 

Peter  also  appeals  to*the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Scriptures,  (see  Acts  ii.)  in  that  wonderful  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  which  was  witnessed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
shows  clearly  that  David  referred  to  Christ  when  hesaid^  "Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades,  neither  suffer  thine  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption."  ^  ..^  , 

As  the  Lord  Jesus  had  drawn  an  argument  from  one  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in.  proof  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  was  there  taught  by  a  single  word,  where  it 
is  written:  '•'•1  am  the  God  of  Abraham,"  etc.,  and  added,  "he 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,"  so  Paul  fourtds 
an>entire  doctrine  on  on^  word,  nay,  on  less  than  a  word,  on  the 
singular  being  used  in  the  Scripture  instead  of  the  plural :  "He 
saith  not,  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many  ;  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy 
seed."  In  the  same  epistle  (Galatians.)  he  goes  even  the  length 
of  personifying  Scripture,  attributing  to  it  an  office  which  be- 
longs distinctively  to  God  and  God  alone.  "The  Scriptur^"  he 
says,  "foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through 
faith,  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  Jn  thee 
shall  all  nations  be  blessed."  And,  again,  a  little  further  on  :  "But 
the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the.promise  by 
faith  of  Jesus  ChristjRiight  be  given  to  them  that  believe." 

When  so  much  is  made  to  rest  upon  a  word,  a  jot,  or' tittle  of 
Scripture,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the  original  inspiration  in- 
cluded only  the  thought,  and  not  also  the  language,  the  form, 
the  mode,  the  arrangement,  nay,  anything  else  which  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  jt  literally  a  divine  revelation  ?  The  proper 
answer  to  this  question  is  fully  implied  in  our  references  to  the 
testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.     For  they  were  literalists. 
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Nor  did  Neander  learn  from  'Uhe  Life  of  Christ,"  wliic"h  he  has 
written  from  a  semi-neological  stand-point,  to  speak  so  slight- 
ingly as  he  has  done  of  verba^inspiration,  saving,  *' The  old 
mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  has  now  been  generally  aban- 
doned." ' 

Any  one  who  concedes  the  competency  of  Christ  and  of  his 
apostles  to  bear  testimony  in  a  matbei;  so  important,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  discover  ample  proof,  in  the  way  we  have  already  indica- 
ted, that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  complete,  and  that 
its  inspiration  is  plenary  and  perfect.  In  the  sequel  we  shall 
notice  some  of  the  objections  to  what  is  sneeringly  cal'led  the 
"old  mechanical  theory,"  and  hope  to  furnish  a  more  thorough 
vindication  of  our  position.  Meaiiwhile  let  us  a<lvert  to  the  tes- 
timony on  which  the  canon  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament 
can  be  firmly  established. 
'-^  V  For  this  proof  we  need  not  go  to  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
nor  to  any  other  council  of  the  Church,  either  in  its  comparative 
purity  or  in  its  palpable  apostasy.  '  The  same  testimony  which 
has  been  given  to  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  given  to  the  New, 
with  only  this  difference  :  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  person  bore 
testimony  to  the  OhJ  Testament;  but  to  the  New  he  bears  the 
very  same  testimony  by  his  divine  representative,  the  Holy 
Spirit.  If  upon  some  of  the  promises  of  Christ  of  more  than 
questionable  application,  the  Church  of  Rome  founds  its  claim 
of  authority,  with  nothing  either  external  or  internal  to  support 
it,  how  much,  how  infinitely  higher  is  that  claim  when  it  has 
bfeen  attested  by  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  X  Such 
attestationsflve  maintain,  have  been  given  to  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  they  bear  on  their  face  the  stamp  of  divin- 
ity— the  seal  of  God.  "  The  canonicity  of  many  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned ;  while 
others  were  not  so  readily  received  as  canonical.  There  were 
theorists  and  critics  then  as  there  are  theorists  and  critics  now, 
who  seemed  to  imagine  that  a  book  must  be  written  by  an  apos- 
tle in  order  to  give  it  validity.  And  accordingly  there  was  an 
early  tradition  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  it,  that 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  who  was  not  an  apostle,  was  written  under 
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the  superintendence  of  Peter,  w(^  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  were  in  the  same  category,  were 
.written  under  the  superintendence  of  Paul.  But  it  is  no  where 
said  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  restricted  to  the 
apostles,  and  that  they  and  they  only  were  endowe<l  with  ade- 
iquate  gifts  to  write  a  canonical  book.  All  that  has  been  revealed 
on  the  subject  is  that  "holy  men  wrote  as  the}'  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  that  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God." 

But  to  this  general  evidence  we  may  add  that  which  is  more 
specific.  If  asked,  for  example,  why  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  who 
was  not  an  apostle,  was  received  as  canonical,  while  the  many 
treatises  to  which  he  refers  in  his  opening  chapter  have  been 
suffered  to  perish,  we  answer,  that  perhaps  he  himself  has  given 
us  the  reason  (Chap.  i.  3,)  v^here  he  claims  as  in  our  translation 
to  have  had  "perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very 
first.  The  Greek  text  is  avudev — from  above.  If  this  be  so,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  strain  a  point  about  which  doubts  may  be  en- 
tertained, there  is  here  a  claim  for  the  inspiration  of  his  work 
which  entitles  it  to  more  than  ordinary  weight. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  ii^ternal  testimony  given  after 
most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  See  2 
Peter  iii.  15,  IG:  "And  account  that  the  long-suffering  of  our 
Lord  is  salvation  ;  even  as  our  beloved  brpther  Paul  also  accord- 
itig  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  wn'itten  unto  you;  as  also 
in  all  his  epistles  speaking  in  them  of  these  things;  in  which  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  un- 
learned and  unstable  wrest,  asjthey  do  also  the  other  scriptures, 
unto  "their  own  destruction."  Examine  this  testimony,  audit 
will  be  found  that  all  Paul's  epis'tles  are  here  classed  as  Scrip- 
ture. B  It;  n  )thing  in  that  diy  was  thus  called  but  a  canonical 
book.  The  Apocrypha  was  not ;  the  Jewish  Targums  were  not; 
nor  were  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  or  Clement,  or  the  Shepherd 
of  Herm  is.  "  Wrest  as  they  do  the  other  Scriptures."  What 
other?  We  answer,  the  entire  Ohl  Testament,  and  all  the  New,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  of  John, 
to  which  may  possibly  be  added  one  or  two  of  the  minor  epistles. 
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—  But  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  may  be  said,  has  never  given  the  same 
attestatioa  to  the  canonicity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  he  has  given  to  those  of  the  Old.  In  reply,  we  may 
ask,  What  more  have  we  the  right  to  expect  than  that  which  he 
has  actually  given  ?  What  more  is  needed  as  the  foundation 
for  implicit  faith  in  the  entire  canon  ?  Has  he  not  all  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth?  all  wisdom?  all  truthfulness?  Has 
his  promise  ever  failed  ?  Did  he  not  in  accordance  with  his 
promise  bestow  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  not  only  upon  his 
apostles,  but  upon  others — the  gift  of  inspiration  included? 
And  as  under  his  dictation,  the  last  survivor  of  the  apostles  was 
taught  what  tdjWrite,  and  closed  his  message  by  solemnly  adding : 
"For  I  testify, unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things, 
God  shall  add  unto  hiin  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this 
book ;  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the 
book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the 
book  of  life  and  out  oi  ^he  holy  city,  and  frotn  the  things  which 
are  written  in  this  book  " — what  further  testimony  do  we  need  ? 
And  if  that  is  not  enough,  let  us  reiperaber  that  in  his  mediato- 
rial reign  ^'he  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church."  Over  all 
things, — revelation,  the  canon,  the  rule  of  faith,  inspiration,- — 
every  thing  which  pertains  to  the-  Church  or  contributes  to  its 
edification.  And  as  head*,  over  all  things,  he  has,  in  his  provi- 
dence, admitted  into  the  canon  that  which  is  "profitable^"  but 
has  set  aside  and  even  blotted  out  from  the  remembrance  of  man 
many  a^work  that  once  aspired  to  that  high  honor.  If  it  were 
the  hei^t  of  impiety  to  add  any  thing  to  or  to  take  any  thing 
from,  the  book  of  Revelation,  of  a  like  imjJifety  are  they  guilty 
who  would  add  any  thing  to,  or  take  any  thing  from  the  canon — 
the  book  of  life — God's  own  word  which  shall  never  return  to 
him  void.  We  must,  then,  either  give  entire  credence  to  the 
canon — receive  it  with  implicit  faith,  or  we  must  deny  him  the 
Headship  of  the  Church. 

Will  it  be  said  that  all  this  is  but  inferential  proof,  and  not 
sufficient  to  command  our  implicit  faith  ?  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  inferential  proof  is  often  stronger  than  that  which  is 
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direct  and  positive.  And  so  we  esteem  it  on  the  question  before 
.us.  The  promise  of  the  Saviour, — and  he  cannot  lie, — assured 
his  people  that  he  would  not  leave  them  comfortless,,  that  he  , 
would  aiford  them  a  sure  guide  who  would  be  with  them  foVever; 
that  he  would«^himself  teach  them  what  to  believe  and  what  to 
do ;  and  he  forewarned-  them  of  apostasies  from  the  primitive 
faith  ;  and  as  these  apostasies  have  manifestly  arisen,  where  else 
are  we  to  look  but  to  some  monument  which  he  has  erected,  to 
some  chart  in  which  he  has  mapped  the  way  of  ]i**e,  for  our  di- 
rection amid  the  perils  to  which  we  are  exposed ;  and  such  a. 
monument,  such  a  chart,  we  have  only  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Here  then  is  the  proof,  not  only  from  the  promises  of  Christ,  ■ 
but  from  necessity  and  our  own  consciousness.  We  need  it,  and 
he  himself  has  supplied  the  need.  Chillingworth  thus  speaks  of 
the  Bible,  and  what  he  says  receives  a  loud  amen  from  the  heart 
of  every  true  believer:  *'I,  for  my  part,  after  a  long,  and  as  I ' 
believe  and  hope,  impartial  search  of  the  true  way  to  eternal 
happiness,  do  profess  plainly  that  I  cannot  find  any  rest  for  the 
sole  of  my  feet,  but  upon  this  rock  only.  Propose  me  anything 
out  of  this  book  and  require  whether  I  believe  or  no ;  and  seem 
it  never  so  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  it 
with  my  hand  and  heart^j^  knowing  no  demonstration  can  he 
stronger  than  this:  GoD  HAS  SAID  SO,  THEREFORE  it  is  true." 
This,  and  this  only,  is  the  profession  of  an  implicit  faith  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  testimony  which  estab- 
lishes the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  proves  also  the  inspiration 
of  the  text.  As  to  inspiration,  it  was  among  the  schoolmen  and 
not  among  the  apostles  that  subtle  questions  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Holy  Ghost  merely  kept  the  writers  from  error,  or  whether 
he  suggested  first  of  all  the  resolution  of  writing,  then  the  choice 
of  a  subject,  then  the  selection  of  words,  then  the  arrangement 
of  materials,  and  finally  the  disposition  of  the  words.  It  is  the 
spurious  inspiration  of  our  modern  teachers,  and  not  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  our  Lord  which  has  taught  men  to  fancy  that  the 
inspiration  is  intense  when  doctrines  are  in  question,  and  that  it 
becomes  insensible  when  the  matter  is  one  of  facts  and  of  history ; 
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it  being  thougH  that  in  this  way,'  the  sacred  writers  may  be  sup- 
posed to  retain,  to  some  extent,  theit  individuality,  which  other- 
wise, it  is  conceived,  they  must  have  wholly  lost;  whereas  our 
Lord  acknowledgesno  such  interruptions  and  intermissions  in  in- 
spiration, and  declares  every  part  of  the  Sacred  Books,  equally 
infallible.        ^  "  '      ■[■ 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  rests 
on  two  facts  which  are  often  too  much  confounded,  but  which  it 
is  of  special  importance  to  distinguish :  the  divine  guarantee 
for  the  canon,  and  the  divine  guarantee  for  inspiration.  For  if 
the  canon  be  uncertain,  if  the  collection  of  sacred  books  be  sub- 
jected to  our  judgment,  which  is  necessarily  variable,  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  Bible  disappears.  It  disappears,  because 
every  one  has  the  right  to  modify  its  contents ;  and  especially  it 
disappears,  because  a  deadly  uncert»ittty  hovers  over  the  whole 
of  it  and  begets  universal  distrust.  Faith  in  Scripture  hdnce- 
forth  becomes  impossible  for  plain  men  who  know  that  a  multi- 
tude of  cripcal  questions  are  raised  with  which  they  cannot  di- 
rectly grapple,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  end  by  feel- 
ing that  the  whole  foundation  of  their  belief  is  shaken.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  given  so  much  space  in  this  article  to 
the  testimony  for  the  canon. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  inspiration  be  incomplete  or  discontinu- 
ous, the  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible  disappears  in  like  man- 
ner. Who  shall  say  how  far  the  errors,  the  interruptions,  ex- 
tend? Who  shall  hinder  suspicion  from  spreading,  and  prevent 
the  most  generally  received  portions  of  the  Bible  from  being  at- 
tacked in  their  turn  ?  In  books  where  the  true  and  the  false, 
the  human  and  divine,  are  mingled  in  diflferent  proportions,  we 
may  readily  set  some  portion  apart,  and  fancy  that  we  accept  of 
that,  as  God's  word  ;  but  even  then  we  make  only  a  partial  con- 
cession. The  question  may  arise  in  the  mind.  May  we  not  have 
been  mistaken  in  pur  selection  ?  The  divinity  of  this  portion 
may  be  of  our  own  majcing.  What  is  true  elsewhere  holds  especi- 
ally true  here — that  we  never  can  thoroughly  adore  a  God  of 
our  own  making.  So  we  never  can  have  the  same  reverence  for 
a  partial,  that  we  have  for  a  plenary  inspiration.     We  must  be- 
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lieve  that  God  speaks  in  the  whole  Bible,  or  it  loses  its  authority. 
How  he  speaks  we  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  care  to  know.  How 
holy  men  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  has 
never  told  us.  It  is  enough  ibr  our  faith  that  he  claims  the 
whole  as  his  word ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  question  or  dispute 
his  claim.  He  has  employed  human  agency  in  the  declaration 
of  his  will,  and  while  the  individuality  of  the  writer  is  clearly 
seen  in  every  page,  the  theopneustia  or  inspiration  is  complete. 
And  if  this  is  a  mystery  too  deep  for  our  comprehension,  it  is 
no  contradiction ;  yet  it  may  and  does  serve  as  a  test  of  our 
faith  in  God,  just  as  it  was  a  test  of  the  faith  of  Nicodemus, 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit." 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  inspiration  was  not  needed,  or, 
at  least,  it  was  not  needed  in  the  same  degree  or  with  the  same 
intensity  for  history  as  for  doctrine ;  for  matters  of  which  the 
writers  had  personal  knowledge  as  for  the  revelation  of  myste- 
ries which  they  could  not  otherwise  know ;  for  the  expression  of 
their  personal  affections,  desires,  and  wants,  as  for  those  mat- 
ters which  respect  lOur  relations  to  God  and  the  duties  thence 
arising.  But  in  reply,  we  may  say  that  plenary  inspiration  re- 
spects every  part  of  Scripture  alike,  and  we  are  not  authorised 
to  speak  or  think  of  it  as  being  greater  or  less  in  degree  or  in- 
tensity in  one  part  than  in  another.  It  is  all  of  God — theo- 
pneustia. It  is  all  too  of  man.  For  "holy  men  wrote"  it — 
every  part  of  it — "as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
God  spake  to  them  as  men,  employed  them  as  men,  made  them 
the  instruments  of  declaring  his  will  ;  and  though  men  of  like 
passions  and  infirmities  and  conditions  and  .circumstances  as 
other  men,  he  made  known  to  them  what  he  was  pleased  to  re- 
veal. All  this  is  natural  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  his' 
other  works.  Instead,  therefore,  of  its  inv^p-lidating,  it  serves  to 
corroborate  the  proof  already  indicated,  that  the  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  is  of  divine  authority.  For  i-n  speaking  to  men,  as  men, 
and  using  the  common  language  of  men,  now  the  Hebrew,  now  the 
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Chaldee,  and  itow  the  Greek,  and  now  even  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  he  has  given  the  clearest  evidence 
that  he  designed  it  to  be  received  and  understood  in  the  obvious 
and  literal  import  of  these  different  tongues. 

But  if  the  Bible  is  inspired,  it  is  of  course  infallible — infal- 
lible in  all  its  parts.  Bat  no  one  will  understand  us  as  claiming 
this  infallibility  to  the  same  extent  for  all  the  translations  of  the 
Bible ;  no,  not  even  for  the  Latin  Vulgate  which  has  received  the 
infallible  (?)  imprimatur  of  Rome ;  nor  for  the  Douay  version, 
especially  where  countenance  is  given  to  image  worship,  by  so 
translating  Hebrews  xi.  21,  as  to  make  Jacob  worship  the  top  of 
his  staff;  nor  yet  for  the  common  English  version — and  perhaps 
there  is  no  better  in  any  language.  Still  all  the  versions  which 
we  have  been  able  to  consult,  contain,  in  all  matters  of  primary 
importance,  the  true  sense  and  import  of  the  originals.  In  most 
cases  they  are  as  literally  faithful  as  we  have  reason  to  expect 
from  fallible  men.  Nor  do  we  claim  the  same  infallibility  for  the 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Bible,  or  for  the  printed  copies,  as  for 
the  original.  The  "various  readings"  indicate  errors  which  all 
candid  men  are  ready  to  concede.  When  Brian  Walton  pub- 
lished his  Polyglot,  in  which  were  noticed  the  various  readings  in 
the  MSS.  then  discovered,  it  occasioned  at  first  great  alarm  for 
the  integrity  of  the  tebct,  and  the  distinguished  John  Owen  wrote 
an  elaborate  essay  iri  its  defence.  But  when  upon  a  more  min- 
ute examination  it  was  found  that  these  various  readings,  nu- 
merous as  they  were,  made  no  material  change  in  any  precept, 
doctrine,  narrative,  or  fact,  the  alarm  at  once  subsided,  and  the 
Scriptures  still  retained  the  full  cor»fidence  of  the  Chi(rch  as 
ever.  In  like  manner,  scientific  objections  have  been  urged 
against  the  infallible  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  from  history, 
geography,  astronomy,  geology,  ethnology,  and  the  like ;  and 
these  for  a  while  seemed  unanswerable.  But  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  these  subjects  has  in  so  maiiy  instances  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  revelation,  as  to  establish  it,  if  possible,  upon 
a  still  firmer  foundation  than  ever. 

But  as  we  have  put  the  work  of  Gasparin  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  should  notice  it 
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more  at  l^rge.  It  is,  howeVer,  no  easy  task  so  to  sketch  even 
the  outlines  of  an  original  work  such  as  this,  and  do  it  anything 
like  adequate  justice.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has  followed 
Gaussen,  without  imitating  him,  in  defending  the  canon  and  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  His  hattle-grourjd  is  Ge- 
neva, and  in  the  first  part  of  his  work,  he  .shows  conclusively 
that  the  School  of  Romanism  is  essentially^  a  school  of  doubt. 
In  the  second  part,  he  takes  up  Rationalism  as  a  natural  oif- 
shoot  or  reaction  from  Romanism,  and  shows  by  it's  varied  teach- 
ings, whether  in  the  vulgar,  the  mystic,  or  the  present  new 
form,  that  it  is  a  school  of  doubt.  He  then  turns  to  the  school 
of  faith,  finding  there,  as  Chillingworth  did,  solid  ground  upon 
which  to  rest  his  hope  of  life — the  testimony  of  God  to  the 
canon  as  it  is,  and  the  testimony  of  God  to  plenary  inspiration 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term:  In  the  discussion  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  shows  a  familiar  acquaintance 'With  the  writings  of  New- 
man, and  Wiseman,  and  Reuss,  and  Straus^,  and  Hegel,  and 
Neander,  and  Tholuck,  and  of  many  others  less  known,  as 
Scherer,  and  Cellerior,  and  Secretan,  and  Martin,  and  Huetius, 
and  Royer  Collard,  and  many  more  whom  he  quotes  to  elucidate 
his  positions.  But  it\  will  give  the  general  reader  a  better  con- 
ception of  his  manneiVa-s  well  as  thrbw  li^ht  upon  the  subject, 
to  quote  a  part  of  what  he  says  of  Neander: 

"If  Christians  think  they  may  decry  a  providentially  formed 
canon,  and  an  inspiration  absolutely  plenary,  they  ought  to 
know  what  awaits  them.  They  will  not  sink  so  far  as  the  thej 
ries  of  M.  Scherer,  of  this  I  am  sure ;  but  are  they  SiW'erttiey 
will  not  fall  into  the  theories  of  Neander?  Are  not/Neander's 
praises  in  every  mouth  ?  Are  not  Neander's  works  m  the  hands 
of  all  ?  *  *  *  Neander  expresses  himself  very  freely  on 
the  canon.  He  makes  it  up  after  his  own  taste;  but  we  are 
now  so  much  accustomed  to  such  excesses  of  biblical  critics,  tbat 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  I  would  only  observe  that  in  his 
list  of  rejected  books,  Neander  places  the  first  Gospel,  'which 
merely  has  for  its  basis  some  collection  of  the  discourses  of  Christ 
made  by  Matthew  in  the  Hebrew  language.'  As  to  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  I  really  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  consider 
them  as  admitted  by  Neander,  wh0  sees  in  them  'nothing  but  a 
collection  of  scattered  traditions.'  But  this  point  belongs  rather 
to  the  canon  than  to  inspiration,  and  it  is  of  inspiration  in  Nean- 
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der's  sense  of  the  word  that  I  wish  to  speak.     Let  us  seek  for 
it  then  in  'the  Life  of  Christ,'  which  Fft)w  in  the  original  or  by 
translations  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.     Neander  first  es- 
tabhshes    'the  progress'   which  the   theology  of   our  day  has 
made:  '  The  old  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  has  now  been  gen^"^ 
erally  abandoned.'     Thanks  to  this  progress,  that  theology  whick^ 
examines  the  sacred  writings  has  henceforth  as  its  object  'to  es- . 
tablish  the  real  value  of  the  facts  related  to  us  by  separating 
them  from  the  subjective  form  which  tradition  has  given  them,  and 
to  fill  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inevitable  gaps  which  are  always 
found  in  fragmentary  writings.'     So  soon  as  we  have  to  do  only 
with  traditions,  and  with  traditions  too,  clothed  in  a  subjective 
form,  which  require  the  help  of  German  learning  before  they 
present  even  a  part  of  the  evangelical  reality,  we  need  not  won- 
der at  the  errors  of  the  New  Testament.     Was  Luke  mistaken 
as  to  the  taxing?     What  can  be  more  simple?     'What  right 
have  we  to  demand  from  him  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  things  in 
which  he  had  no  interest  ?     Such  mistakes  as  to  time  are  to  be 
fourid  in  all  writers?'     In  all  writers  these  are  to  be  found,  and 
therefore  in  the  evangelist,  who  has  done  like  others,  gathering 
together  their  recollections — picking  up  the  best  accredited  re- 
ports, and  making  out  of  them   a  history  as  exact  as  possible. 
It  is  thus  that  in  regard  to  the  shepherds  and  the  song  of  the 
angels,  Neander  tells  us  the  history  was  probably  made  up  in  the 
following  fashion :  'Oiie  of  the  shepherds  was  met  with  who  had 
seen  the  heavenly  vision,  and  who  retained  a  powerful  remem- 
brance of  it.'     This  man  was  interrogated.     He  told  the  story 
as  well  as  he  could,  but  we  cannot  guarantee  'his  having  related 
the  very  words  which  he  had  heard.*     There  seems  to  be  very 
little  regard  to  certainty  here ;  moreover,  some  details,are  treated 
as  of  no   consequence.     'Whether  it   was  from   the  advice   of 
Herod  or  from  other  motives  the  Magi  directed  their  course  to 
BethlehiOi,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.'"     Pp.  1^2-187. 

After  citing  other  examples  of  the  same  cast  from  the  pen  of 
Neander,  Gasparin  says :  "Such  are  the  securities  which  the 
favorite  rationalism  of  the  present  day  offers  us  for  the  integrity 
of  Scripture."      t 

In  regard  to  the  Assembly's  resolution,  which  comes  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  schools  of  doubt,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark 
that  our  theological  institutions  need  to  be  peculiarly  watchful, 
inasmuch  as  constant  references  are  there  made  to  the  deep  learn- 
ing and  profound  research  of  theologians  who  go  even   further 
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than  Neander  in  calling  in  question  the  entire  truth  and  au- 
thority of  what  God  has  revealed.  And  in  biblical  criticism,  as 
now  conducted,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  the  precious 
from  the  vile.  In  criticisms  perfectly  legitimate,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  student,  a  much  broaler  field  than  he  can  fully  ex- 
plore, while  he  retains  the  full^ assurance  that  "the  Bible  is 
true,"  and  not  a  word  of  it  can  be  broken.  When  we  bring  be- 
fore the  people  the  word  of  God,  they  are  accustomed  to  regard 
it  as  speaking  with  authority;  and  unless  it  is  wrested  from  its 
true  meaning  by  the  sleight  of  men,  they  receive  with  implicit 
faith  all  its  utterances,  whether  "for  doctrine,  fgr  reproof, 
for  correction,  or  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  But  give 
them  to  understand — and  they  will  readily  learn  it — that 
there  are  errors  in  the  Bible,  mistakes,  interpolations,  and  that 
only  some  portions  of  it  are  inspired,  and  you  will  shake  their 
faith  in  the  entire  fabric,  and  universal  scepticism  will  be  the 
result. 

We  refer  again  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  and.his  apostles 
always  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  to  show  the  effect  of  such  ap- 
peals. This  was  the  authority  which  the  adversaries  of  the  cross 
could  neither  gainsay,  iior  resist.  It  was  that  whieh  eifectually 
silenced  every  objection  whichthe  captious  unbeliever  urged  against 
the  teaching  of  the  Saviour.  ^'And  with  the  same  all-potent  wea- 
pon, which  wa^  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  wonderful  conquests 
X)f  the  apostles  were /achieved.  It  was  the  word,  and  only  the 
word,  which  was  made  eftectual  by  the  eternal  Spirit  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  the  strongholds.  But  there  was  a  gradual  depar- 
ture from  this  authority  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  the  Church. 
The  Apocrypha  was  quoted,  the  fathers,  the  acts  of  councils, 
the  legends  of  ^he  saints,  traditionary  tales,  heathen  philoso- 
phers, the  schoolmen  ;  till  at  last  very  little  of  the  Scriptures, 
almost  none,  njaj||c  up  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  what  was  styled 
Christianity.  But  what  was  the  effect  ?  Was  there  light  ?  ,  Was 
there  life  ?  Was  vital  Christianity  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
Church  ?  Or  was  it  not  in  the  outward  form  alone,  distorted 
atid  disfigured  by  additions  of  human  device;  that  it  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  view   of  angels  and   men?      Mark  its  progress 
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-through  the  dark  ages,  and  see  the  results  of  an  almost  .total 
ahandonment'of  the  Scriptures.  "       ' 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Reformation  *of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
we  shall  there  see  as  its  chief  characteristic  a  return  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  The  return  was  gradual.  It  was  hard, 
for  example,  for  Lather  at  the  beginning  to  throw  off  the  incu- 
bus of  custom,  of  usage,  and  of  human  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice.  And  on  some  points,  perhaps,  neither  he  nor 
any  of  the  Reformers  were  completely  successful  in  reestablishing 
the  Church  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone.  But  the  Re- 
formers, all  of  them,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Bible- — 
its  supreme,  unquestioned,  absolute  jauthority.  And  to  this  only 
standard  they  applied  the  whole  credenda  and  agenda — things  to 
be  believed  and  to  be  done ;  and  though  widely  different  as  were 
their  mental  powers,  their  education,  and  their  training,  their 
symJ)olical  books  furnish  ample  proof  of  a  unity  more  remark- 
able than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  since  the  days,  of  the 
apostles.  Still,  as  they  were  men,  they  were  liable  to  err.  And 
hence  we  do  not'  claim  for  them  or  for  their  symbolic  books  any 
authority  over  our  faith.  Indeed,  we  hold  our  own  "Confes- 
sion" in  entire  subordination  to  the  word  of  God. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  when  men  impute  to  the  Bible  the  exist- 
ing diversities  in  the  confessions  of  faith  and  modes  of  worship 
among  professed  Protestants.  For  these  diversities  have  chiefly 
arisen. from  a  partial  or  total  abandonment  of  their  gre^t  prin- 
ciple. There  was  no  diversity  of  any  material  importance 
among  the  early  Reformers — none  except  those  which  papal 
usage  had  so  deeply  engraven  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of  the 
people  that  they  could  not  readily  be  thrown  aside,  and  hence 
they  were,  in  part,  retained  under  the  plea  of  expediency.  But 
these  diversities  among  those  who  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  great  as  they  are,  and  lamentable  as  they  are,  are  of 
trivial  moment,  compared  with  those  which,  under  a  profession  of 
unity,  disfigure  the  papal  communion.  Bossuet,  to  bring  the 
Bible  into  disrepute,  and  to  extol  his  own  Church,  has  magni- 
fied "the  variations  of  Protestantism."  But  there  is  a  Rowland 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  3 — 6. 
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for  an  Oliver,  bj  Bishop  Hurd  and  other  writers,  but  especially 
by  Archinard,  who  has  trac^,  step  by  step,  the  encroachments  of 
R>me  upon  "the  faith  once  delivere  1  to  the  saints,"  shoeing  a 
great  gulf  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Fathers,  and  a  second  gulf 
between  the  Fathers  and  the  ]^opery  of  Trent. 

But  they  have  a  very  questionable  claim  to  the" name  of  Prot- 
estant who  deny  the  "  the  plenary  and  literal  inspired  authority 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.",  They  may  be  Protestants  after  a 
fashion,  but  not  after  the  model  of  the  Reformation.  And  when 
they  once  let  go  their  firm  hold  on  the  absolute  and  unquestioned 
authority  of  the  Bible,  there  is  no  telling  how  far  they  will  drift 
from  their  only  safe  mooring.  Rome  tried  it,  and.  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  her'drifting  is  yet  ended.  For  it  is  but  a 
little  more  than  ten  years  since  a  new  article — the  immaculate 
conception — has  been  added  to  her  creed.  And  the  beginning  of 
:all  the  heresies  of  this  and  of  every  age  can  be  traced  to  the 
abandonment  of  this  principle.  Then  comes  the  "wresting  of 
the  Scriptures ;"  and  it  is  an  easy  task  to  wrest  them  when  their 
divine  authority  is  a  questionable  matter. 

We  need  not  quote  from  the  Bible  the  many  testimonies  to  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  word.  We  may  merely  look  at  its 
effects  upon  ourselves  and  upon  the  world  around  us — upon  all 
who  receive  it  with  docility  and  faith — to  be  convinced  that  it  is 
in  truth  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit;"  that  God  himself  honors  it 
by  making  it  "the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation ;"  and  that  whatever  else  may  perish,  his  word  shall 
never  return  to  him  void. 
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ARTICLE  IV.       ^ 
^    ..^POWERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.  ■  ;   f ' 

In  every  well  conducted  discussion,  it  must  be  freely  admitted  ' 
that  the  abuse  of  any  principle  is  no  argument  against  its  legiti- 
mate use.  By  carefully  bearing  in  mind  this  axiom,  universally 
admitted  in  theory  at  least,  much  controversy  jnight  be  avoided. 
For  instance,  that  theory  of  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  proposed  in  th^  revised  Form  of  Government,  recently  so 
amply  discussed  in  the  columns  of  our  church  papers,  was  op- 
posed mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  theory  which  places  origr 
inal  .jurisdiction  in, extraordinary  cases  within  the  powers  of  the 
higher  courts  has  been  subjected  to  great  abuse.  The  argument 
mainly  directed  against  this  principle,  when  reduced  to  its  last 
analysis,  seems  to  be  simply  this :  General  Assemblies,  in  some 
rare  instances,  have  abused  this  power — have  assumed  to  exer- 
cise original  jurisdiction  in -instances  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  clearly  did  not  justify  them  in  resorting  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power ;  therefore  the  Assembly  does  hot  and  should  not 
possess  this  power.  Stich  an  argument  would  play  sad  Jiavoc 
with  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  if  only  pushed  to 
its  legitimate  results.  It  will  readily  be'  admitted  that  civil  rul- 
ers have  sometimes  abused  the  powers  vested  in  them ;  then  ac- 
cording to  this  modern  ecclesiastical  logic,  they  do  not  and  should 
not  possess  these  powers. 

In  the  administration  of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  we 
occasionally  meet  with  extraordinary  cases,  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  cannot  be  provided  for  by  special  enactmei^pTatrd 
therefore  must  be  decided  upon  by  the  application  of  general 
principles.  The  safeguard,  therefore,  of  either  political  or  eccle- 
siastical constitutions  is  not  to  be  found  or  sought  for  in  the 
fact  that  they  embrace  no  principles  which  are  liable  to  abuse, 
(which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  impossible ;)  but  that  safeguard 
must  ultimately  rest  in  the  intelligence,  the  moral  integrity,  and 
fidelity  of  those  who  are  professedly  governed  by  them.     In  po* 
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litipal  constitutions,  for  example,  of  what  avail  are  the  most  care- 
fully framed  stipulations,  unless  the  moral  tone  of  the  masses  be 
elevated  to  a  standard  high  enough  to  secure  the  faithful  fulfil- 
ment of  those  stipulations  ?  This^  indeed,  is  one  of  the  great 
quicksands  beneath  the  foundation  of  every  free  government. 
Nor  is  the  case  essentially  different  in  this  respect  with  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  True,  in  many  respects  there  is  a 
great  difference,  but  in  this  an  essential  agreeijient. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  practical  illustration  at  hand,  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  main  arguments  against  the  Assembly  in  arty 
instance  being  possessed  of  original  jurisdiction,  is  drawn  from 
the  alleged  abuse  of  this  power  as  exercised  by  the  St.  Louis 
Assembly  in  the  case  of  the  Louisville  Presbytery.  This  shows, 
say  some,  that  we  should  have  no  change  in  our  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment on  this  subject.  But  under  what  written  constitution 
did  the  aforesaid  Assembly  sit  and  act  t  Under  oup  present 
Form  of  Government,  of  course.  Now  what  has  occurred,  we 
have  good  reason  for  believing,  may  occur  again  under  similar 
circumstances.  Refusing  to  make  a  change  cannot  then  be  an 
infallible  guarantee  against  th^  exercise  or  even  the  abuse  of 
the  power  in  certain  cases,  as  shown  by  the  example  referred  to. 
Suppose  it  be  clearly  shown  that  men  hate  been  put  to  death 
without  good  reason,  under  the  law  allowing  capital  punishment 
for  murder,  or  even  show  that  similar  cases  may  occur  again,  we 
should  yet  be  slow  to  admit  the  concHision  that  all  capi- 
tal punishment  should  be  abolished.  Then,  granting  that  there 
have  been  instances  where  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  not 
been  justified  by  the  circumstances,  still  this  is  far  from  proving 
that  it  ought  to  be  wholly  denied  to  the  Assembly. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  shunning  one  extreme  upon  sub- 
jects of  this  kind,  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  drift  towards 
the  opposite,  giving  rise  to  the  familiar  maxim  that  "extremes 
beget  extremes."  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
our  Assembly  to  appear,  as  some  think,  a  little  over-scrupulous 
on  the  question  of  its  own  jurisdiction. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  this  highest 
court  of  the  Church  resolved  that  it  was  constitutionally  iucompe- 
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tent  to  divide  a  Presbytery,  even  when  overtured  to  do  so  under 
circumstances  manifestly  extraordinary.     The  facts  of  the  case 
referred  to  are  something  like  these:  The  Synod  of  Arkansas  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war  consisted  of  four  Presbyteries^ 
viz.,  Arkansas,  Ouachita,  Indian,  and  Creek  Nation,  embracing 
constructively  a  territory  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  including  the  entire  State,  of  Arkansas,  (except  a  small 
portion  of  the  northeastern  border)  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
During  the  war,  by  deaths  and  r^ovals,  one  of  these  Presbyte- 
ries, viz..  Creek  Nation,  became  extinct,  leaving  only  three,  the 
smallest  number  which  can  constitute  a  Synod.     It  therefore  be- 
came  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  quorum  that  some 
should-  be  present  from  each  Presbytery.     It  mus^  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  the  journeys   necessary  to  reach  the  places  of 
meeting  must  be  made  on  horseback,  often  alone,  and  over  a 
very  rough  country.     Again  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  most 
remote  Presbytery,  (Indian,)   are  brethren  now  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  if  possible  should  be  relieved,  amid  all  their 
burdens,  which  are  neither  few  nor  small,  from  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity  of    taking   such  journeys.     These  circumstances   have 
caused  repeated  failures  to  secure  a  quorum  of  Synod ;   and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  remarkable,  energy  and  promptness  of  the  In- 
dian missionaries,  would  have  caused  many  iinore.     Some  of  the 
members,  after  having  left  their  homes  and  churches  and  trav- 
elled at  their  own  expense  on  horseback  from  one  hundred  XX> 
three  hundred  miles  to  rea(jh  the  place  of  meeting,  have  been 
compelled  to  return  without  accomplishing  anything,  merely  for 
the  want  of  a  quorum.     In  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  similar  one  with  regard  to  Presbytery,  the 
Presbytery  of  Arkansas  at  its  last  meeting  unanimously  adopted 
an  overture  to  Synod  to  readjust  the  lines  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
Arkansas  and  Ouachita,  so  as  to  form  three  instead  of  two  Pres- 
byteries, as  no^  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.     But  when  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  Synod  came,  although  an  unusually  large 
number  of  ministers  and  elders  were  in  attendance,   yet  they 
were  all  from  two  Presbyteries,  and  therefore  were  debarred  from 
transacting  any  Synodical  business.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Oua- 
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chita  Presbytery  having  adjourned  to  meet  during  the  session* 
of  Synod,  the  overture  was  introduced  and  discussed  in  that 
body.  AH  seemed  anxious  to  effect  the  object,  all  were  im- 
pressed with  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  yet  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  belief  of  some  that  nothing  could  be  4one  by  the  As- 
sembly on  account  of  the  insuperable  barrier  of  jurisdiction,  the. 
overture  was  not  officially  adopted.  All  agreed  that  the  Pres- 
bytery under  the  circumstances  could  not  divide  itself;  no  quo- 
rum of  Synod  could  be  secured ;  many  believed  that  the  Genera) 
Assembly  would  r^use ;  and  therefore  nothing  could  be  done 
in  an  official  capacity  to  meet  the  difficulty.  As  a  last  resort, 
the  commissioners,  in  their  individual  capacity,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  a  large  majority  of  their  brethren,  overtured  the  As- 
sembly  ;  and  the  result,  as  before  stated,  was  a  declaration  fron^' 
that  body  of  its  inability  to  perform  the  act. 

What,  then,  is  to* be  done?  The  probabilities  of  securing  a 
quorum  of  Syn'od  at  the  next  proposed  meeting  are  by  no  means 
as  favorable  as  at  the  last,  inasmuch  as  it  meets  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  further  from  the  most  remote  Presbytery.  The  diffi- 
culty of  securing  a  full  m^eeting  of  Presbytery  during  the  spring 
when  the  streams  are  swollen,  according  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  Presbyterial  lines,  and  the"  nature  of  the  country,  is  ab- 
solutely insuperable.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  as  an  objection  to 
our  form  of  church  polity,  that  it  is  essentially  unsuited  to  a 
comparatively  new  country,  and  is  only  adapted  to  an  old  coun- 
try and  a  state  of  society  where  everything  has  assumed  a  settled 
order.  Now,  we  must  confess  that  adopting  the  principles  of 
modern  self-styled  '^ strict  constructionists"  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction,  the  objeCtUli  is  difficult  to  answer.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  subject  here  referred  to  in  the  light  of  history,  we 
find  that  the  General  Assembly  in  our  own  country  has  at  differ- 
ent times  erected  nearly  twenty  Presbyteries,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Synod,  and  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  shew 
wherein  any  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  has  re- 
sulted from  the  exercise  of  the  power.  But  here  we  would  no 
doubt  be  met  with  the  .assertion,  that  all  these  were  extraordi- 
nary cases.     In  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  we  freely  ad- 
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mit  that  they  were;  but  at  the  same  time  contend  that l^e  case 
referireS  to  above  belongs  to  the  same  category — one  perhaps  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  our  country  sui  generis.  ■•  *  ■;< '  - 
The  great  danger  of  our  Church  at  this  time,  as  we  conceive, 
does  not  arise  from  the  mistakes  into  which,  as  we  believe,  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  has  fallen,  at  the  time  of  and 
since  the  separation,  but  from  the  danger  of  drifting  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme.  Our  chief  concern,  therefore,  should  not  be  (as 
some  seem  to  think)  to  avoid  the  erl'ors  which  we  believe  they 
have  committed ;  for  of  these  we  are  in  no  special  danger  at  the 
present  time ;  but  it  mostly  behoves  us  to  guard  carefully  the 

-  tendency  to  extremes  just  the  opposite.     This  is  what  we  have 
/  most  of  all  to  fear.     The  tendency  of  the  Northern  Church  for 

some  years  past  has  apparently  been  to  drift  towards  some  of  the 
essential  principles  of  Popery  or  spiritual  despotism  ;  the  great 
danger  of  our  Church  on  the  contrary  is  the  tendency  to  ap- 
proach the  essential  principles  of  Independency  and  virtual  Con- 
gregationalism,'' or  in  other  words  to  verge  towards  the  opposite 
extreme.  We  believe  that  good  reasons  could  be  assigned  as  to 
why  this  would  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  But  this  does  riot  affect  the  truth  of  the  statement;  on 
the  contrary,  it  only  establishes  it. 

In  some  respecits  a  singular  phenomenon  has  been  presented 
among  the  advocates  of  Presbyterian  Church  government  in  the 
United  States  for  a  few  years  „p as t  upon  the  question  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  courts,  the  fountains  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  and  kindred  topics.  Men  trained  in  the  same  schools, 
under  the  teachings  of  the  same  preceptors,  seem  to  have  adopted 
opinions  upon  this  class  of  topics,  influenced  apparently  more  by 
the  locality  in  which  their  lots  are  cast  than  by  any  other  con- 
sideration. The  question  here  arises,  Can  any  adequate  reason 
be  given  for  this?  Can  any  other  cause  bp  assigned,  besides  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  hour,  to  account  for  the  fact  that 

-  Presbyterians  at  St.  Louis  should  come  to  conclusions  upon  the 
points  before  named,  so  different  from  those  arrived  at  by  Pres- 
byterians at  Macon,  at  Nashville,  etc.  ?  We  are  fully  aware  of 
the  fact,   so  patent  to  the  observation   and  conformable  to  the 
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'  experience  of  all,  that  passion  and  prejudibe  often  wield  a  mighty 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  even  partially  sanctified  men.  But 
apart  from  this  influence  of  mere  circumstances,  if  we  mistake 
not,  there  is  another  solution  of  the  problem. 

For  years  pastlt  has  been  a  favorite  analogy  with  many  leading 
men  of  the  Church  in  both  sections  tq  illustrate  the  relation  be- 
tween our  church  courts  by  that  which  subsisted  between  the 
Stat^  and  the  general  government — comparing  the  Presbytery 
to  the  oftate,  and  the  General  Assembly  to,  the  central  govern- 
ment. And  it  is  not  a  little  singular  to  notice  how  the  idea  k^s 
operated  in  forming  opinions  of  church  power,  aS  to  its  nature 
and  extent,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  views  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  central 
government,  as  a  general  rule:  of  course  there  are  exceptions. 
Those  who  adopted  what  was  known  as  the  State-rights  theory 
of  our  civil  government,  of  course  believed  that  the  States  were 
the  fountains  of  power,  and  looked  with  jealpusy  upon  the  juris- 
diction of  the  central  government — holding  that  it  could  law- 
fuMy  only  exercise  such  powers  as  were  expressly  delegated  to  it 
by  the  States,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  written  constitution. 
As  a  general  rule,  these,  as  we  believe  to  some  extent  under  the 
influence  of  the  analogy  above  referred  t(>,  have  contended  that 
the  Presbyteries  ane  the  fountain^of  power,  that  the  Assembly 
derives  its  powers  by  delegation  from  the  Presbyteries  where  it 
inherently  resides  ;  and  have  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly.  ^On  the  other 
hand,  those  \vho  adopted  what  is  ^nowii  as  the  old  Federal  or 
consolidation  ^|e|ory  of  our  civil  government  as  it  formerly  ex- 
isted, of  course  maintained  that  the  central  government  was  the 
great  source  of  political  power.  These  as  a  general  rule  have 
i'egarded  the  General  Assembly  as  possessed  of  well  nigh  unlim- 
ited power  in  church  matters,  just  as  they  regarded  the  general 
government  as  the  great  controlling  p5wer  in  civil  aifairs.  This 
view  regards,  too,  the  Presbyteries  as  merely  agenjs  to  carry  out 
the  injunction^  of  the  Assembly.  It  will  therefore  remain  a  cu- 
rious inquiry  for  some  one  in  future  to  ascertain  how  far  the  in- 
fluence of  this  analogy,  employed  primarily  for  purposes  of  illus- 
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tration,  has  ultimately  contributed  to  the  formation  of  difeerent 
views  on  church  polity  in  exact  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  nature  of  civil  government  prevalent  in  dififerent  sections.  '" 

If  the  view  presented  above  be  correct,  then  the  false  analogy 
which  induced  the  St.  Louis  Assembly,  as  it  appears  to  us,  so 
nearly  to  ignore  the  existence  of  Presbyteries,  and  to  assume 
that  it  was  the  embodiment  of  arbitrary  power,  is  really  what  it 
behoves  us  to  specially  guard  against,  with  this  exception,  that 
wjth  us  it  manifests  itself  in  a  form  wholly  different,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  different  views  relative  to  political  relations  of  States 
to  the  general  government.  The  tendency  of  it  in  our  Church  will 
,be  to  make  the  General  Assembly  virtually  a  mere  convention  of 
delegates  or  deputies  to  perform  certain  prescribed  acts,  with  no 
authority  to  enforce  anything,  and  whose  deliverances  will  be 
practically  treated  as  mere  advice.  Already,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  fruits  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  in  that  growing 
indifferjence  practically  shown  towards  the  acts  of  the  Assembly 
in  many  respects. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  same  error  is  to  be  fouild  in  the 
opinions  prevalent  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  ruling  elder 
to  the  people.  The  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  the  elder 
derives  his  authority  from  the  people  who  elect  him;  that  he  is 
responsible  to  them  for  the  exercise  of  it,  and  that  they  have  the 
undisputed  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  official  acts.  This 
idea  has  also  originatell  in  the  supposed  analogy  between  Pres- 
byterian Church  polity  and  the  republican  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment. The  opinion  in  modern  times  throughout  our  own  coun- 
try has  extensively  prevailed  th^t  a  representative  of  the  people, 
in  political  bodies,  goes  there  merely  to  carry  out  a  system  of  in- 
structions previously  given  by  those  who  send  him.  This  is  to  be  a 
mere  deputy  or  delegate,  at  most,  and  not  a  representativCi  The 
idea  thus  originated,  under  the  influence  of  the  analogy  before 
noticed,  has  been  transferred  to  the  relation  which  the  ruling 
elder  bears  to  those  whom  he  is  said  to  represent.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent there  must  be  an  essential  difference  between  political  and 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  so  far  as  our  Church  'is  concerned. 
They  differ  in  their  very  nature  and   design,  the  former  fre- 
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'  quently  being  legislative  bodies,  the  latter  never,  so  long  as 
they  ar'e  confined  to  their  proper  sphere.  We  do  not  even  call 
our;  church  assemblies  legislatures,  but  courts.  If  any  analogy 
between  the  two  be  allowable,  it  should  be  confined  to  the  judi- 
cial-department  of  civil  government  alonei  and  that  only  while' 
maintained  in  its  eflSciency  and  purity.  The  true  doctrine  we 
believe  to  be,  that  the  General  Assembly  within  its  sphere  de-. 
rives  its  power  andj  authority  not  by  means  of  any  delegation 
from  Presbyteries,  but  frbm  the  same  source  that  the  Presbyte- 
ries themserves  do,  and  is  responsible  in  the  same  way  directly  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  King  and  Head  of  the  Church.  .  Other- 
wise we  cannot  see  how  the  claim  to  divine  authority  for  its  ex- 
istence^ is  to  be  made  out;  and  if  not,  then  it  should  h^ive  no 

iJplaceinour  church  polity  at  all.  The.source  of  power  must 
rest  some  where.  To  say  that  the  General  'Assembly  is  »the 
agent  of  the  Presbyteries  and  responsible  to  them,  and  then  in 
turn  maintain  that  the  Presbyteries  are  responsible  to  the  As- 
sembly, is  only  reasoning  in  a  circle,  and  brings  us  back  to  the 
same  point  frbm  which  we  started.  The  true  source  of  all  church 
power  is,  we  maintain,  the  Lord  Jesus  as  King  of  Zipn,  and  it  is 
delegated  by  him  to  his  Church;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
the  grant  wherein  he  has  made  any  particular  court  of  the  Church 
the  fountain  of  power.  In  like  m  inner  we  maintain  that  the 
ruling  elder  does  not  sit  in  our  Presbyteries,  Synods,  etc.,  as  a 
representative,  in  the  modern  political  sense  of  the  term,  deriv- 
ing his  official  authority  from  the  people,  and  responsible  to  them 
for  the  exercise  of  his  power;  but  he  sits  there  in  a  judicial  ca- 
pacity, deriving  his  authority  from  the  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  responsible  to  the  same  source  whence  he  derives 
his  power,  for  its  exercise. 

The  idea  has  become  prevalent  that  our  forefathers  were  pious 
well-meaning  men,H3ut  they  did  not  attain  to  any  proper  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  a  pure  Presbyte- 
rian ism,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  church  courts,  the  foun- 
tains of  ecclesiastical  power,  etc.,  are  concerned.  Thesb  have 
been  discbvered  in  comparatively  modern  times.  It  is  with  argu- 
ments or  rather  assertions  of  this  kind  we  are  met,  when  refer- 
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ence  is  made  to  the  higher  courts  exercising  original  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  matters  now  held  to  be  exclusively,  con's  tied  to  the 
lower.  For  example,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  • 
before,  during,  and  after  the  schisiti  of  those  bodies  in  1T41, 
habitually  examined  and  licensed  probationers,  ordained  minis- 
ters, instituted  and  dissolved  pastoral  relations,  etc.,  with  many 
other  similar  matters  now  assigned  to  Presbyteries,  and  even  ses- 
sionsi,  And  yet  if  any  should  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Synod 
or  Assembly  was  competent ^to  discharge  such  duties  now  without 
the  intervention  of  the  lower  courts,  how  many  would  contend 
that  such  an  admission  would  be  virtually  overthro;wing  the  cause 
of  ^  Presby  terianism. 

Once  more,,  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  General  Assembly 
deriving  its  powers  by  delegation  from  the  Presbyteries,  let  us 
look  at  it  in  the  light  of  history.  Scotland  is  often  styled  the 
cradle  of  Presbyterianism,  subsequent  to  the  Reformation.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America  may  be  said  to  have  derived 
its  existence,  humanly  speaking,  from  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Now  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  in  the  parent  Church  from 
which  we  trace  our  immediate  descent,  the  General  Assembly 
was  the  first  ecclesiastical  court,  and  Presbyteries  were  created 
by  the  act  of  the  Assembly.  Then,  according  to  the  theory  re- 
ferred to,  whence,  we  ask,  did  the  General  Assembly  of  Scot- 
land derive  its  power  ?  Under  what  authority  did  it  originally 
act  ?  Not  certainly  under  any  authority  or  powers  delegated  to  v 
it  by  Presbyteries,  for  they  had  no  existence  as  such,  until 
created  by  the  act  of  the  Assembly  itself,  and  the  effect  cannot 
6xist  prior  to  the  cause.  Unless,  therefore,  we  take  the  ground 
that  Presbyterianism  is  one  things  in  Scotland  and  something 
essentially  different  in  America,  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, that  the  General  Assembly  is  not  simply  the  agent  or  the 
creature  of  the  Presbj^teries,  but  in  its  own  sphere  a  court  of  the 
Church  deriving  its  powers  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  King 
and  Head  of  the  ^J^urch. 
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against  slavery  thjit  is  objectionable,  if  slavery  he  understood 

-  (which,  of  course,  it  ought  not  to  be)  as  he  understands  that  word; 

and  whereas   this  book   bears  also  upon   the  points  con<I;erning 

^\which  Dr.  Van  Dyke  criticises  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  fourth  letter 

to  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian,  we  feel  free  to  say  that,  in  our 

judgment,  the*,  positions  of  Mr.  Barnes  ih  this  volume  are  such  as 

no  reasonable  Presbyterian  would  censure,  but  must  approve. 

To  be  more  explicit :  The  ninth  maxim  of  Mr.  Barnes  is, 
that  "«  revelation  tvill  not  in  its  teachings  violate  the  constitu-  ^ 
Uonal  principles  of  our  nature.''  He  then  states  why  he  uses 
the  word  constitutional:  "It  refers  to  man  as  he  came  from 
God ;  to  the  nature  with  which  he  was  originally  endowed.  It 
is  designed  to  distinguish  this  from  another  sense  in  which  the 
word  'nature'  is  sometimes  employed  now  as  referring  to  man, 
not  as  he  «<^«8,  but  as  hQ  is.  Using  the  term  'nature'  in  the 
largest  sense,  man  has  two  natures — that  in  which  he  was  made 
by  his  Creator,  and  that  which  refers  to  what  he  has  become  by 
his  own  act ;  that  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  holy  being,  and 
that  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  sinner."  He  proceeds  to  describe 
man  in  this  "lapsed  state,'.'  and  with  this  "fallen  nature;"  and 
then  he  insists  that  "underlying  all  that  is  depraved  and  im- 
pure," there  are  still  some  indications  of  the originalconstitation 
of  man.  "There  are  accurate  deductions  of  reason;"  "just  con- 
victions, of  conscience  ;"  "a  moral  sense,  which  approves  of  what 
is  right,  and  disapproves  what  is  wrong."  "There  is  something 
in  man  which  is  the  basis  of  appeals  on  the  subject  of  morals."  It 
is  the  original  constitution  of  our  minds  to  which  he  then  declares 
that  he  insists  no  revelation  from  God  can  do  violence.  "It  will 
be  such  as  the  conscience^,  under  the  highest  teachings  and  in  the 
most  perfect  state,  will  approve  ;  it  will  be  such  as  will  commend 
itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  when  that  moral  sense  is  de- 
veloped in  the  best  and  most  perfect  forms.  It  will  contain  nothing 
which  will  be  contradictory  to  either  of  these  things.  And  if  a 
pretended  revelation  did  contain  that  which  was  a  contradiction  of 
these  things,  it  could  not  be  embraced  by  mankind."  Page  31. 
Now,  we  cannot  see  anything  very  bad  in  all  this;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  to  us  to  be  good  and  sound  doctrine. 
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.  As  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  this  book^^a^s:  '^Just  in  propor- 
tion as  a  professed  revelation  should  be  found  to  contain  senti- 
inents,  or  authorise  acts-,  or  lend  its  ^countenance  to  institutions, 
customs,  or  laws  that  violate  the  moral  sense  of  mankind ;  that 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  humanity  ;  that  impede  the  progress 
of  society;  that  cramp  and  fetter  the  human  powers;  that  are 
contrary  to  the  best  arrangements  in  the  family  relation,  or  that 
tend  to  debase  and  degrade  mankind — ^just  in  that  proportion 
will  infidels  be  made  to  such  a  pretended  revelation ;  for  man- 
kind will  not  receive  a  system  as  from  heaven  which  violates  the 
established  principles  of  our  nature.  And  hence  it  follows  Uiat 
all  the  defenders  of  a  revelation,  in  proportion  as  they  endeavor 
to  show  that  it  sanctions  and  sustains  such  institutions  .and  cus- 
toms, become  the  promoters  of  infidelity  in  the  world,  and  are, 
to  the  extent  of  their  influence  and  the  success  of  their  argu- 
ments, responsible  for  the  infidelity  that  may  prevail.  A'  pre- 
tended revelation  that,  by  its  fair,  teaching,  sustained  oppression 
and  wrong  ;  that  was  the  advocate  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  ; 
that  fostered  a  spirit  of  revenge;  that  encouraged  licentiousness  ; 
that  advocated  irresponsible  power,  or  that  placed  slavery  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and 
wife,  guardian  and  ward — would  so  impinge  on  the  great  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  and  be  so  at  war  with  the  best  interests  of 
society,  that  the  world  could  not  ultimately  receive  it,  and  all 
who  should  endeavor  to  show  that  such  a  revelation  did  sustain 
and  countenance  such  doctrines,  would  of  necessity  become  the 
practical  diff'users  of  iiifidelity  in  the  world."     Pp.  49,  50. 

And  in  another  place  he  says :  ^'Nothing  could  cpnvince  the 
world  at  large  that  theft  and  piracy  are  right ;  nothing  can  con- 
vince the  world  at  large  that  slavery  is  right ;  and  if  in  a  book 
of  pretended  revelation  these  things  were  sanctioned  as  right  or 
enjoined  as  just,  the  book  would  ultimately  be  rejecj;ed  by  man- 
kind."    P.  170. 

Now,  what  js  to  be  censured  in  these  utterances  of  Mr.  Barnes' 
about  slavery — what  makes  it  somewhat  difiicult  for  us,  as 
Southern  Presbyterians  and  quondam  slaveholders,  to  read  with 
patience  thes6  utterances — is  simply  that  they  proceed  upon  a 
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false  view  of  the  facts  about  slavery.  It  is  not  the  principles 
(for  the  most  part  just  and  true)  here  laid  down  by  this  writer 
to  which  we  can  object,  but  to  his  application  of  them  to  th© - 
system  recently  in  existence  amongst  us,  arid  defended  by  us 
then  and  now.  The  facts  were  not  as  this  writer  had  been  led 
to  believe.  Slavery  was  a  good  institution.  It  was  not  an 
oppressive,  degrading,  debasing  institution,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary. In  about  two  centuries,  it  elevated  barbarians  and 
savages,  four  or  five  millions  in  number,  into  a  partially  civilised 
and  Christian  people.  It  was  a  kindly  relation  on  both  sides — 
especially  was  it  good  for  the  negro,  as  it  protected  him  from 
that  antagonism  to  the  white  race,  and  that  consequent  blight, 
decay,  and  ruin,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  false  friends  and  mis- 
taken friends  have  recentl}^  conspired  to  precipitate  upon  him. 

We  said  Mr.  Barnes's  principles  respecting  slavery  were,  for 
the  most  part,  just  and  true.  We  except  always  his  principles  of 
Bible  interpretation  on  this  subject — according?»to  which  he  was 
led  to  deny  what  is  so  patent  on  the  very  face  of  the  record. 
He  talks  of  the  defenders  of  slavery  as  *'promotersof  infidelity." 
Let  him  look  to  it  that  this  dreadful  fault  be  not  found  lying  at 
his  own  door  ;  for  what  Christian  can  promote  infidelity,  if  he 
does  it  not  who  wrests  the  Bible  forcibly  and  violently  to  suit  his 
own  preconceived  opinions  ? 

We  consider  Mr.  Barnes's  book  open  to  criticism  in  that  he 
sometimes  allows  himself  to  put  the  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong  "m  the  nature  of  things  or  apart  from  ^he  mere  will  of 
God."  (See  p.  67.)  Dr.  Paiey  defines  "the  natfi'feH3f  things" 
as  meaning  "the  actual  constitution  of  the  world,"  and  we  sup- 
pose no  one  will  object  to  the  definition.  Bat  an  actual  consti- 
tution implies  an  actual  C9j;isti tutor.  ^And  so  Mr.  Barnes  may, 
perhaps,  legitimately  defend  his  expression  from  the  charge  that 
it  is  atheistic.  And  yet  it  sounds  like  erecting  a  power  separate 
from  God  land  greater  than  God,  when  he  sometimes  allows  him- 
self to  say  that  right  and  wrong  are  "in  the  nature  of  things  or 
apart  from  the  mere  will  of  God."  And  inasmuch  as  no  actual 
constitution  of  the  world  was  or  could  be  set  up,  apart  from  the 
will  of  God,  and  because  we  must  conceive  of  the  distinction  of 
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•  right  and  wrong  as  antedating  any  actual  constitution  or  nature 
-•  of  things,  it  is  certainly  a  serious  error  to  found  this  great  ^nd 
eternal  moral  distinction  on  any  actual, constitution  whatever 
apart  from  God's  will.  And  yet  we  think  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  considers  fairly  the  whole  scope  and  bearing  of  Mr. 
Barnes's  book,  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  atheistic  coiiclusion 
which  might  be  forced  out  of  the  expression,  if  it  were  invariably 
and  of  set  purpose "s^employed  in  this  volume. 

We  have  still  anothV  criticism.  The  whole  discussion  mani- 
festly relates  to  speculctthe  b^lref,  and  veMhetitle  is  "Inquiries  " 
and  Suggestions  in  Regam~i^r-i;lre''T^undation  oi.  Faith  in  the  ^ 
Word  of  Grod.  Mr.  Barnes  should  perhaps  have  aistinguished, 
even  on  his  title  page,  betwixt  true  faith  and  that  which  is  merely 
specuhctive."  He  should,  at  least,  have\  made  it  indisputably 
plain,  in  the  whole  conduct  .of  his  argument,  that  he  knows  it  is 
not  reasoning  nor  proof  which  ever  did  or  can  of  itself,  lead  any 
man  truly  to  believe.  He  should  have  manifested  in  every  chap- 
ter, if  not  on  every  page,  what  appears  no  where,  if  we  mistake 
not,  throughout  the  volume,  that  not  any  nor  all  of  his  "maxims 
or  settled  principles  which  bear  on  a  revelation,"  not  reason,  not 
the  moral  sense,  not  science  as  confirming  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  ever  begot  true  faith  in  any  human  soul.  All  such 
appeals  as  these  can  produce  only  a  cold,  dead,  inoperative 
assent  to  the  claims  of  Christianity;  whilst,  on^the  other  hand, 
thousands  and  millions  of  sinners  have  believed  unto  salvation 
without  ever  hearing  a  word  about  these  "maxims,"  or  having 
the  advantage  of  ar^y  of  these'  appeals.  And  "yet  very  far  are 
we  from  maintaining  that  Mr.  Barnes's  argument  is  a  vain  and 
unprofitable  one.  Very  far  are  we  from  holding  that  the  specu- 
lative faith  he  seeks  to  confirm  by  it  is  a  useless  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  that  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  (as  it  has  been 
said  justly  that  even  Gnosticism  was  in  the  first  ages,)  "  a  bridge~\^ 
to  faith"  for  manyseuls,  though  deceiving mo're.  Incomparably 
better  as  a  condition  for  the  general  mind  is  even  the  merest 
speculative  acceptance  of  the  gospel  than  a  state  of  blank  and 
naked  infidelity*  Give  uk  utter  indifference  and  worldliness — 
which  is,  of  course,  practical  infidelity — orgive  us  superstition 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  3 — 7. 
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^n  its  most  popish  or  in  its  most  heathenish  form,  rather  than  icy 
scepticism,  freezing  the  soul  to  death.  There  is  hope  that  the 
slumbers,  of  the  worldlirg  maybe  brol?en,  and  the  strong  reh- 
giousness  of  the  superstitious  be  directed  out  of  the  wrong  and 
into  the  right  channel  by  the  grace  of  God;  but  it  is  an  almost 
hopeless  condition  for  the  human  mind,  when  closing  its  eyes 
figainst  evidence,  it  has  deliberately  rejected  the  Scriptures  and 
profanely  hardenetl  itself  into  a  denial  of  God  and  immortality. 
The  book  which  we  have  now  for  the  most  part  earnestly  com- 
mended. Dr.  Ross,  reviewing,  condemns  in  the  strongest  terms — 
it  is  actually  atheistic.  Our  opinion  is,  that  his  own  errors  are 
far  more  serious  and  important  than  any  contained  in  Mr. 
Barnes's  work.  There  are  two  points  which  come  up  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.  The  first  relates  to  the  true  founda- 
tioji  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong';  the  second,  to 
the  part  which  reason  may  legitimately  act  in  judging  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  The  reviewer  holds  that  right  and 
wrong  are  made  such  by  the  absolute  will  of  God.  The  writer 
whom  he  reviews  holds  that  this  is  an  essentiaPand  eternal  dis- 
tinction. So  much  for  the*,  first  point.  As  to  the  second,  the 
writer  reviewed  maintains  that  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth 
and  right,  essentially  atid  eternally  distinct  from  error  and  from 
wrong,  so  there  is  that  in  man's  ori»;irial  nature  which  responds 
to  truth);  and  there  being  in  man  soriie  remains  of  his  primeval 
constitution,  his  reason  will  respond  to  the  truth  of  God  revealed, 
and  will  recognise  truth  as  from  its  own  author  and  creator. 
Accordingly,  he  allows  the  appeal  to  reason  as  being  iri  its 
proper  sphere  a  legitimate  judge  of  any  professed  revelation. 
The  reviewer,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  understand  him,  dis- 
parages all  such  appeals  to  hutnan  reason  ;  has  no  use  for  specu- 
lative belief,  nor  for  moral  philosophy;  regards  Salan  as  its  first 
and  latest  teacher;  and  indiscriminately  classes  the  wise  men  of 
Athens,  the  Gnostics,  the  early  fathers,  the  scholas.tic  divines,  and 
all  the  teac'  ers  of  philosophy  since  the  Reformation,  and  also 
'-''all  schools,  all  universities,  all  colleges,  all  lyceums,  all  books 
and  tracts,"  as  doing  Satan's  work.  (Articlell.,  pp.  216-24.) 
On  both  these  points  of  dispute,  we  give  our  decided  preference 
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to  Mr.  Barnes's  views  over  those  of  his  assailant.  It  is  our 
solemia  cohviction  that  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  during 
the  whoW  course  of  its  existence,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time,  has  never  admitted  to  its  pages  any  such  grievous 
errors  against  sound  theology  and  morals  as  these  two  articles 
contain. 

I.  It  may  assist  our  readers  to  get  a  distinpt  view  of  what 
Pr.  R.  holds  about  right  and  wrong,  if  we  cull  from  different 
portions  of  these  articles  his  statements  of  the  case,  without  the 
accompanying  arguments,  so  as  to  present  the  matter  briefly  and 
in  connected  form.  We  shall  give  the  Doctor's  own  Italics  and 
capitals : 

■  "  God  is  the  creator  of  all  truth,"  Article  I.,  p.  340.  "Man, 
being  the  image  of  God,  is  the  maker  of  his  ideas,''  p.  341. 
"Man,  like  his  Creator,  spontaneously  generates  ideas,  and 
makes  them  his  in  the  same  self-pleasure  of  his  will,"  p.  346. 
"God  makes  one  and  one  to  be  two,"  p,  341.  "An  axiom  is 
divinely  originated  thoughtj^'ip.  342.  "And  when  He  placed 
man  under  \^  in  the  relatiorf  'then  constituted  between  himself 
and  his  creatures,  with  his  covenant  of  life  and  death.  Right 
and  Wrong  were  then  first  made  to  hem  the  pleasure  of  his 
WILL ;  the  thing  commanded  was  right,  because  he  willed  it  to 
be  right ;  the  thing  commanded  not  to  be  was  wrong,  solely 
because  he  willed  it  to  be  wrong,"  p.  343.  "Those  ten  rela- 
tions," [referred  to  in  the  ten  commandments,]  "with  their  good 
and  evil,  were  such  in  his  mere  pleasure,"  p.  343.  "Heaven  is 
of  his  pleasure;  Hell  is  the  infinite  wisdom  of  his  will,"  p.  344. 
"  God's  nature  is,  so  to  speak,  without  form  and  void  until  it  is 
m/Z,"  p.  345.  "  Crod  has  freely  and  eternally  conceived 
certain  ideas,  which  He  makes  to  be  truth,"  Art.  II.,  p.  185. 
"God  could  (as  to  his  mere  power)  have  made  the  mind  of  man 
think  infinitely  differently  from  what  it  Vloes,  and  to  hold  any  of 
its  conceptions  to  be  truth,''  p.  1.88.  "The  Supreme  Being  has 
made  himself  to  be  just,  and  holy,  and  true,  and  good,"  p.  198. 
"He,  by  his  will,  determines  from  the  beginning  his  mode  of 
existence  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ;" 
"God  made  himself  to  exist  in  a  Trinity  by  act  of  his  will," 
p.  204.  "God  even  constitutes,  by  his  voluntary  act,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,"  p.  205. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  reader  will  notice  in  what  strong 
terms  God  is  here  declared  absolutely  to  make  all  the  difference 
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there  is  between  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil. 
God  creates  all  truth  and  all  right.  Man  also  makes '  truth,  but 
God's  making  overrules  man's;  for  God  Qatt^and  does  cause  man 
to  think  "and  so  make  truth"  in  an  infinitely  different  way  from 
what  he  might  and  does  think  "and  so  make  truth."  But  if 
man,  the  creator  of  truth, ♦^can  be  made  to  think  infinitely  dif-^ 
ferent  and  opposite  thoughts,  much  more  must  God,  the  absolute 
and  free  Creator  of  all  distinctions,  be  able  thus  to  think  '^nd 
SO  make  opposite  truths!  "We  must  reason  thus,"  says  Dr. 
Ross,  "because  our  notion  of  God  is  derived  from  his  image  in 
Art.  II.,  p.  195.     "If  we  try  to  conceive  what  God  is 


man. 


at  all,  we  must  take  the  idea  of  what  man  is,  and  fill  out  the 
conception  with  attributes  of  infinite  and  eternal  perfection. 
There  is  absolutely  no  other  way  to  think  of  God,  even  by  possi- 
bility, as  a  personal  being."  P.  208.  We  must  therefore 
conceive  that  God  might  have  thought  error  to  be  good  and 
right,  and  truth  evil  and  wrong ;  and  that  he  might  have  made 
himself  the  opposite  of  the  just,  holy,  true,  and  good  God  that 
he  is!  And  so  we  must  conceive  that  he  might  now  cease  to 
think  and  to  be  as  lie  has  thought  and  has  been  from  all  eternity, 
and  become  infinitely  opposite  to  what  he  is  and  always  has 
been!  And  we  must,  in  like  manner,  conceive  that  he  might,  by 
a  free  voluntary  act,  put  an  end  to  the  relation  of  the  persons 
in  the  Godhead  which  he  freely  and  voluntarily  constituted ; 
nay,  cause  himself  no  longer  to  exist  in  a  trinity  of  person^ 
at  all ! 

The  reader's  mind  must  be  constituted  very  difi'erently  from 
our  own,  if  he  can  attentively  consider  all  this  and  not  be  filled 
with  horror.  Should  we  be  going  any  further,  if  in  opposition  to 
the  plain  teachings  of  Scripture,  we  should  blasphemously  declare 
that  the  God  of  truth  can  lie  and  the  self-existent  Jehovah 
cease  to  be  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  .metaphysics 
involved  in  these  statements  concerning  God's  creating  and  man's 
creating  truth.  Truth  which  is  created  must  be,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  both  God  and  man's  creating  and  so  causing 
truth  to  be;  since,  as  the  author  confesses,  the  truths  created  bv 
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man  oftfentimes  do  not  agree  with  tliose  created  by  God.  Truth 
is  one  harmonious  whole,  and  every  t;'uth  must  always  con^st 
with  every  other  truth.  Our  author  seems  to  be  conscious  6f  the 
diflSculty  into  which  his  metaphysics  have  brought  him ;  for  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  Article  II.,  we  find  him  laboring  to  explain 
away  this  creating  power  of  man.  It  is  not  seldoiii,  indeed,  that 
Dr.  Ross's  genius  for  speculation  leads  him  astray.  How  can 
any  person,  not  thus  endowed  equally  ^ith  himself,  digest  such 
statements  as  this :  "  God  has  freely  and  eternally  oonceived 
certain  ideas ^  which  he  makes  to  he  truth.''  Article  II.,  p.  185. 
This  is  all  vain  speculation.  The  Scripture  does  not  tell  us  that 
God  first  conceives  his  ideas  and  then  makes  them  to  be  truth; 
and  untaught  by  Scripture,  what  can  any  man  know  on  such  a 
subject?  or  what  right  has  he  thus  to  lay  the  mind  of  God  oi^, 
the  Procrustean  bed  of  his  earth-born  metaphysics  ?  On  page 
343  of  the  first  article  occurs  a  similar  speculation,  which,  it 
appears  to  us,  is  altogether  unwarranted,  where  it  is  boldly 
asserted,  and  here  also  in  capital  letters,  that  before  the  creation 
of  man  and  his  coming  under  law,  right  and  wrong  existed  not. 
Were  thei*e,  then,  no  moral  ideas  amongst  all  the  sons  of  God 
before  Adam  ?  And  does  this  glorious  moral  distinction  (which 
the  Scriptures  tell  us,  Exodus  xv.  11,  constitutes  the  very  glory 
of  Jehovah  himself)  depend  on  the  existence  of  any  creature, 
however  exalted?  When  the  Scriptures  declare  that  God  is 
glorious  in  holiness,  that  his  holiness  is  his  glory,  who  amongst 
human  teachers  is  at  liberty  to  assert  that  in  the  ineffable  com- 
munion of  the  eternal  Trinity  there  was  no  such  idea  known  or 
felt  as  the  idea  of  the  right,  the  good,  and  the  true?  ^  But  it  is 
not  only  in  these  few  cases  that  our  author  seems  to  give  the 
reins  to  his  own  speculative  tendencies.  This  disposition  in  no 
ordinary  measure  is  evinced  all  through  these  two  articles.  His 
readers  generally,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  glad  if  he  had  only 
remembered  his  own  strong  denunciations  against  all  philoso- 
phizing as  /Satan  s  service,  when  tempted  himself  to  indulge  in 
this  kind  of  employment 'for  his  faculties.  Surely  there  are  not 
many  of  the  philosophers  who  liave  been  bolder  or  wilder.  Few, 
indeed,  have  more  adventurously  spread  the  wings  of  their  fancy 
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over  the  regions  of  thought  not  illuminated  at  all  by  the  word 
of  God.  i" 

The  careful  reader  of  Dr.  Ross  will  observe,  in  the  next  place, 
that  he  sets  out  (Art.  II.,  p.  186)  with  three  hypotheses  as  pos- 
sible, respecting /the  ground  of  moral  distinctions  :  1.  His  own — 
that  that  ground  is  the  will  of  God  absolute  and  arbitrary. 
2.  That  that  ground  is  the  nature  of  things.,  which  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  "plain  atheism."  3.  That  that  ground  is  the 
nature  of  God  antecedent  to  his  will,  which  he  pronounces  to  be 
modified  atlteism;  since,  says  he,  it  represents  God  as  obeying 
an  eternal  law  in  his  own  nature.  The  reader  will  also  observe, 
that  in  immediate  connexiori  with  the  first  hypothesis,  it  is 
asserted  that  ''''truths  as  a  thing  believed,  is  wholly  mental  con- 
ception^ \Aqa  m  God  and  in  "'man."  The  author  ^oids  that 
"truth,  as  revealed  to  us  from  God,  is  '''  "^  *  not 
fixed;  but  it  is  made  by  God  to  be  contingent  upon  changing 
circumstances,  which  are  always  his  will.'"  P.  187.  Of  course, 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  its  being  only  "a  mental  conception, 
an  idea."  But  how  does  it  consist  with  truth's  being  a  created 
and  of  course  e^^i^tihg^  thing?  Nay,  how  does  it  consist  with 
any  stability  whatever  of  the  truth  ?  Not  only  God's  own 
nature  is  thus  made  to  be  changeable,  (while  Scripture  asserts 
that  God  changes  not,)  but  also  the  very  being  of  God  is  robbed 
of  all  certain  permanence,  as  is  also  the  threefold  personal  dis- 
tinction in  the  Godhead.  All  these  things  are  made"  to  be  not 
"fixed  truths,"  but  mere  "mental  conceptions,  mere  ideas," 
which  may  be  unmade  as  freely  and  voluntarily  as  they  were 
made.  It  appears  to  us  that  even  the  charge  of  atheism  may  be 
now  retorted  upon  our  author,  for  he  ungods  the  uniyerse  when 
l|e  thus  makes  God's  nature  and  being  both  mere  abstractions. 

But  beginning  with  three  possible  hypotheses,  the  author 
shortly  dismisses  the  third  one  as  not  possible  at  all,  and  his 
conclusion  is:  "Right  and  Avrong  must  be  either  in  the  nature 
of  things  distinct  from  the  will  of  the ,  Deity,  or  in  that  will 
supremely.  There  can  be  no  third  suggestion."  P.  200.  And 
yet  further  on  we  read  not  only  that  the  third  suggestion  is  pos- 
sible, but  that  it  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  second.     For, 
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on  page  230,  three  modes  of  stating  atheism  are  given,  and  this 
one  that  God  carries  out  in  action  what  he  thus  perceives  in  his 
nature  is  said  to  be  one  of  them,  and  to  be  "the  most  subtle  and 
mischievous  form  Qf  atheism;  because,  while  it  pretends  to  affirm 
belief  in  a  personal  Jehovah,  it  teaches  the  same  unwilled  law 
of  things  to  be  the  eternal  fucC  We  submit  that  there  is  a 
want  of  coherence  in  these  several  -stateoaents,  which  may  well 
weaken  the  reader's  confidence  in  the  careful  exactness  of  the 
author's  thinking  and  utterance.  We  submit,  also,  that  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  commonly  received  doctrine  amongst  orthodox 
Christians  that  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  is  grounded  in 
God's  own  eternal  and  unchanging  holy  nature,  there  is  some  de- 
gree  of  arrogant  presumption  in  the  charge  that  this  view  is  "the 
moat  subtle  and  dangerous  form  of  atheism."  Surely  this  writer 
does  not  really  mean  to  say  of  his  orthodox  Christian  brethren  that 
they  all  ''■2^retend  to  believe  in  a  personal  Jehovah,"  but  are 
yet  subtle  atheists,  and  so  hypocrites  of  the  ^orst  sort.  The 
difficulty  must  be  only  in  his  way  of  conceiving  and  expressing 
his  ideas. 

We  will  not  consent,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Ross's  summary  dis- 
missal, on  page  200,  of  the  third  hypothesis  ;  but  correcting  and 
improving  his  statement  of  it,  we  shall  insist  upon  that  as  the 
true  theory  of  the  case.  God's  command  is  not  the  ground  of 
the  moral  difference  of  the  actions  of  his  responsible  creatures, 
although  it  is  indeed  the  measure  of  their  obligation  and  the 
rule  of  their  conduct.  We  must  go  back  of  that  command  to 
find  that  ground.  It  is  not  the  command  which  makes  the  thing 
commanded  to  be  right,  but  because  it  is  right  it  is  commanded 
by  God.  Whither,  then,  do  we  go  back  of  God's  command  to 
find  the  foundation  of  this  rightness  of  the  thing  commanded? 
Shall  we  go,  as  Dr.  Ross  says  we  needs  must  go,  to  the  pature 
of  things?  No;  for  we  cannot  for  a  moment  consent  to  put 
anything  above  God's  will  which  is  outside  of  himself.  But  we 
go  to  his  own  holy  nature.  He  is  necessarily,  and  he  is  neces- 
sarily holy.  He  cannot  4|ut  he,  and  he  cannot  but  he  ho^y.  His 
will  is  determined  by  his  nature,  and  his  nature  is  necessarily 
holy.     And  whatever  is  not  conformed  to  tnis  eternal  and  neces- 
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sary  holiness  of  God,  that  is  evil.     Here  is  the  true  foundation 
of  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong.    ^ 

Dr.  R  )ss,  throughout  this  discussion,  appropriates  to  himself 
the  character  and  attitude  of  a  disciple  of  the  word,  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  he  regards  as  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  Mr. 
Barnes;  and  yet  it  ia  a  favorite  idea  with  him,  that  "our  notion 
of  God  is  derived  from  his  image  in  man."  P.  195.  For 
man  was  and  is,  "however  now  without  divine  life,  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  as  a  spiritual  being."  P.  203.  We  do  not  deny 
the  reasonableness  of  arguing,  within  moderate  limits  and  in 
measured  terms,  from  man  to  God ;  but  certainly  Dr.  Ross  is  as 
much  a  rationalist  in  employing  this  method  of  argumentation 
as  Mr.  Barnes  can  possibly  be  considered  when  he  says  that 
reason  is  in  its  sphere  a  legitimate  judge  of  revelation.  Mark 
how  he  insists  that  as  to  the  nature  of  God  in  distinction  from 
his  will,  "the  insp'-ed  writers  never  speak  of  it  at  all.  The 
word,  in  fact,  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testament  and  not  in 
a  single  instance  in  the  Old."  P.  203.  But  we  make  bold  to 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  from  the  Bible  alone  that  we 
justly  obtain  all  authoritative  information  respectingthe  nature 
of  God.  With  reference,  indeed,  to  the  passage  in  2  Peter  i.  4, 
where  he  admits  that  the  term  "divine  nature"  occurs.  Dr.  R. 
draws  the  distinction  of  its  referring  to  God's  character  and  not 
to  his  essential  nature — surely  a  needless  and  impertinent  dis- 
tinction here  ;  forthat  nature  of  God  in  which  moral  distinctions 
are  to  be  founded,  must,  of  course,  be  his  moral  nature  or  charac- 
ter. He  goes  on  to  speak  of  "God's  absolute  silence  as  to  his 
nature  lying  back  of  his  will,"  from  which  God  "gives  us  to 
understand  that  we  shall  believe  there  is  nothing  lying  back  of 
that  will."  P.  205.  But  we  insist  that  God  is  very  far  from 
being  silent  about  his  own  moral  character  or  nature;  for  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  about  the  term  in  the  Scriptures,  they  cer- 
tainly are  full  of  the  thing.  They  tell  us  God  is  light,  and  love, 
and  a  consuming  fire  to  the  Christless  sinner.  They  tell  us  he 
is  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suifering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  and  that  he  is.of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil, 
and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.     They  record  every  possible  inani- 
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festation  of  his  holiness  in  «his  works  of  providence  towards  men 
and  angels.  Indeed,  that  God  is  of  inflexible  justice  and  im- 
maculate holiness  IS  one  great  and  constant  theme  of  all  the 
sacred  writers. 

But  to  come  still  closer  to  the  point  in  dispute.  The  Scrip- 
tures found  the  very  commandments  of  God  upon  his  nature. 
God  says  to  Israel :  **Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy," — not  because 
such  is  my  will.  He  says :  "Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  graven 
images  ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God," — not 
because  such  is  my  will. 

Thus,  so  far  from  God's  being  silent  respecting  his  own 
nature,  as  though  that  were  nothing  and  his  will  everything,  we 
notice,  in  this  and  many  other  similar  passages,  how  he  often 
seems  to  take  pains  to  set  his  nature  forth  to  us  by  ascriptions 
to  himself  of  the  most  powerful  and  terrible  human  passions — 
such  as  hatred  and  jealousy,  wrath  and  revenge — and  so  makes 
plain-.to  us,  by  terms  which  we  can  feel  and  understand,  how 
opposed  his  nature  is  to  everything  that  is  evil. 

There  is  a  double  error  into  which  Dr.  Ross  has  fallen  in  this 
whole  discussion  of  the  nature  of  God.  Qn  the  one  hand,  he 
confounds  the  nature  of  God  with  the  nature  of  things;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  separates  too  broadly  between  God's  nature  and 
his  will.  What  he  should  join  he  divides,  and  what  he  should 
divide  He  joins  together.  As  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God, 
they  must  not  be  set  apart.  His  holy  will  is  but  his  holy  nature 
inaction.  God's  will  is  holy;  he  commands  what  is  good  and 
forbids  what  is  evil,  because  his  nature  is  holy.  But  Dr.  Ross 
places  the  foundation  of  moral  distinctions  in  the  mere  will  of 
God,  and  denies  that  it  is  found  in  that  nature  from  whence  his 
holy  will  must  proceed.  Nay,  he  declares  that  God's  nature  is 
without  form  and  void  ur^til  it  is  will.  Art.  I.,  page  345.  And 
in  Art.  II.,  p.  203,  he  represents  it  as  for  ''philosophers  (wise 
above  what  is  written)"  to  talk  of  the  nature  of  God  as  **a 
something  to  be  considered  distinct  from  his  will;"  while  "the 
inspired  writers  never  speak"  of  the  divine  nature  at  all.  So 
widely  does  he  set  apart  what  must  not  be  disjoined.  It  appears 
to  be  his  feeling  that  it  dishonors  the  will  of  God  to  say  that  it 
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is  based  on  his  unchangeable  eternal  holy  nature.  But  what 
more  glorious  foundation  for  the  will  even  of  Jehovah  than  his 
own  nature — that  holy  nature  which  is  as  necessary  to  him  as 
his  being?  If  it  is  not  dishonorable  to  the  will  of  God  to  be\ 
dependent  upon  his  necessary  being,  no  more  is  it  dishonorable 
to  his  will  Jo  be  dependent  on  hi^  necessary  holiness. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Ross  confounds  together,  in  one  aspect 
of  them,  the  nature  of  God  ai:id  the  nature  of  things;  for  he  can 
see  no  difference  between  them,  considered  as  a  foundation  for 
right  and  wrong.  In  Art.  II.,  p.  186,  he  declares  that,  so  con- 
sidered, the  one  is  only  plain  and  the  other  modified  atheism. 
And  in  Art.  I,  p.  341,  he  even  more  strongly  represents  these 
views  as  *' equally  atheism."  Again,  in  Art.  II.,  p.  230,  he  de- 
clares the  view  which  founds  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  nature  of  God  to  be  the  most  subtle  and  mischievous  form 
of  atheism.  When  did  Christian  theologian  ever  utter  anything 
at  once  so  unsound  and  so  extravafjant  ? 

Dr.  Ross  is  a  pupil  of  Paley.  His  notion  of  the  arbitrary 
will  of  God  as  the  source  of  all  moral  distinctions  is  derived, 
from  that  most  unsafe  teacher  of  (CtMcs.  We  shall  satisfy  the  • 
reader  of  the  correctness  of  this  allegation,  and  also  adduce 
very  high  authority  in  condemnation  of  these  false  views,  by 
appending  in  a  note  some,  para  graphs  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
well,  originally  published  in  this  Review^  Vol.  VII.,  pp.«8-10.* 


*  ''Is  an  action,  then,  right,  simply  because  God  commands  it,  and  that 
upon  pain  of  eternal  death  ?  Is  it  tho  command  which  makes  it  to  be 
right,  or  is  its  being  right  the  cause  of  the  command  ?  According  to  Dr. 
Paley,  it  is  right  because  commanded.  According  to  tlie  common  sense  of 
mankind,  it  is  commanded  because  it  is  riglit.  If  it  is  the  will  of  God 
which  creates  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  the  difficulty  which 
Dr.  Paley  felt,  and  which  he  has  endeavored  to  obviate,  would  manifestly 
embarrass  all  our  judgments  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  divine 
administrations.  'It  would  he  an  identical  proposition  to  say  of  God  that 
he  acts  right,' — a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  he  could,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, act  wrofig.  We  cannot  escape  the  conviction — it  is  forced  upon  us 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature — that  there  is  a  rectitude  in  actions,  ante- 
cedently to  any  determinations  of  will,  and  that  this  rectitude  is  the  formal 
cause  of  their  authoritative  injunction  upon  the  part  of  God.     To  this 
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II.  The  second  point  of  the  discussion  we  are  reviewing  is  the 
part  which  reason  may  legitimately  act  in  judging  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  Some  such  part  is  on  the  one  hand 
allowed,  but  on  the  other  hand  denied  to  her.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  difference  we  suppose  to  be  that  the  parties  are  look- 
ing at  difierent  things.  We  have  criticised  Mr.  Barnes  for  not 
making  it  perfectly  plain,  even  on  his  title  page,  that  his  subject 
is  not  true  saving  faith — the  work  only  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  man,  but  mere  speculative  belief — the  offspring  of  the 
human  understanding.  Dr.  Ross  choosing  to  regard  Lis  antago- 
nist as  discussing  the  subject  of  saving  faith,  very  unnecessarily 
occupies  a  large  part  of  both  his  articles  in  showing  theinefficacy 

eternal  standard  we  appeal  whou  we  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
We  do  not  mean,  as  Dr.  Paley  suggests,  when  we  pronounce  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  to  bo  right,  tliat  they  are  merely  consistent  with  themr 
selves, — for  that  is  the  substance  of  his  explanation, — but  that  they  are 
consistent  with  a  law  which  wo  feel  to  bo  co-extensive  with  intelligent 
existence,  llight  and  wron^  are  not  the  creatures  of  arbitrary  choice. 
They  are  not  made  by  tlie  loill,  but  spring  essentially  from  the  nature  of 
God.     He  is  holy,  and  therefore  his  volitions  are  just  and  g(V>d. 

"According  to  Dr,  Paley,  a  difterent  arrangement  of  the  adapta- 
tions of  the  universe  would  have  changed  the  applications  of  all  moral 
phraseology,  and  made  that  to  be  right  which  is  now  wrong,  and 
that  to  be  wrong  which  is  now  right.  There  is  no  other  ditterence 
in  the  properties  expressed  by  these  words  than  the  relation  in  which 
they  slimd  to  our  own  happiness.  For  aught  that  appears,  God  might 
commwid  falsehood,  perjury,  jnurder,  and  impiety;  and  then  thef/  would  be 
entitled  to  all  the  commendations  of  the  opposite  virtues.  Actions  and 
dispositions  are  nothing  in  themselves ;  they  are  absolutely  witht>ut  any 
moral  character,  without  any  moral  difference,  until  some  expression  of  the 
divine  will  is  interposed.  It  is  not  till  God  enjoins  it,  and  it  becomes  con- 
nected with  everlasting  happiness  or  misery,  that  an  action  or  disposition 
acquires  moral  significancy.  Such  sentiments  contradict  the  intuitive  con- 
victions of  the  race  ;  and  he  grievously  ens  who  imagines  that  he  is  exalt- 
ing the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  reflecting  a  higher  glory  npon  th^ 
character  of  God,  by  representing  all  moral  distinctions  as  the  accidental 
creatures  of  arbitrary  choice.  If  no  other  account  can  be  given  of  the 
excellence  and  dignity  of  virtue  than  that  God  liappened  to  choose  it,  and 
to  take  it  under  his  patronage  and  favor,  we  may  call  vice  unfortunate^  but 
we  (5an  never  condemn  it  as  &ase. 

*'We  must,  consequently,  go  beyond  the  divine  cofnmand  for  the  true 
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of  human  reason  to  produce  this  faith.  But,  in  the  course  of 
this  exposition,  he  allows  himself  to  utter  many  extravagant 
things  in  disparagement  of  reason  and  philosophy. 

Christianity  finds  herself  in  the  midst  of  an  unbelieving  world. 
May  she  not  legitimately  take  any  notice  of  speculative  unbe- 
lievers ?  Is  she  only  to  deal  with  those  who  already  possess  true 
saving  faith,  thus  cutting  off  from  all  possible  access  to  salva-^ 
tion,  along  with  the  perverse  and  profane  opponent  of  the  truth, 
every  honest  doubter  groping  his  way  to  the  light  ?  Not  so 
taught  that  great  thinker,  from  whom  we  have  sjready  been 
quoting.  "As  a  system,"  says  he,  ''^ claiviing  ta  be  divine,  it 
invites  the  fullest  discussion.     As  a  system  proved  to  be  divine, 
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foundation  of  the  moral  differences  of  things;  but,  as  we  cannot  ascend 
beyond  the  Deity  himself,  we  must  stop  at  the  perfections  of  the  Divine 
character.  It  is  because  Grod  is  ivhat  he  is,  that  he  chooses  virtue  and  con- 
demns vice ;  and  it  is  because  he  is  what  he  is  necessarily,  that  the  distinc- 
tions between  ri,£;ht  and  wrong  are  eternal  and  immutable.  His  will  is 
determined  by  his  nature,  and  his  nature  is  as  necessary  as  his  being.  His 
will,  consequently,  has  a  law  in  the  essential  holiness  of  his  character;  and 
that  essential  holiness  is  the  ultimate  ground,  thcfons  et  origo,  of  all  m(.)ral 
distinctions. 

"But  while  it  is  denied  that  the  will  of  God  creates  the  differences  betwixt 
right  and  wrong,  it.  is  not  maintained  that  his  will  does  not  adequately 
express  the  rule  of  duty.  If  Dr.  Paley  had  asserted  nothing  more  than 
that  the  divine  command  was  a  perfect  measure  of  human  obligation,  no 
exception  ct^uld  have  been  taken  to  his  statement.  But  he  obviously  meant 
much  more  than  this  ;  he  meant  to  affirm,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
that  the  sole  distinction  betwixt  virtue  and  vice  Avas  tha^irbitrary  product 
of  will.  It  is  true,  that  he  subsequently  insists  upon  their  respective  ten- 
dencies, but  these  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  reasons  of  the  divine 
volitions.  All  beings  are  from  God,  and  all  the  adaptations  and  adjust- 
ments which  obtain  among  them,  by  virtue  of  which  some  are  useful  and 
others  hurtful,  are  as  much  the  offspring  of  his  will  as  their  individual 
existence.  Utility  -finds  its  standard  in  his  determinations.  It  is  because 
he  has  chosen  to  invest  things  with  such  and  such  properties,  and  to  fix 
them  in  such  relation  to  each  other,  that  any  place  is  found  for  a  difference 
of  tendencies.  A  different  order  and  a  different  constitution  would  have 
completely  reversed  the  present  economy.  Will,  therefore,  as  mere  arbi- 
trary, absolute  choice,  is  the  sole  cause  why  things  are  as  they  are — why 
some  things  are  useful  and  others  hurtful — some  right  and  others  wrong." 
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it  demands  implicit  submission.     It  both  admits  *and  rejects  dis- 
,  putation  with  difference.'"* 

It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Ross  has  laid  himself  open  to  the 
rebuke  which,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  passage  just 
quoted,  the  same  great  teacher  administers  to  those  divines 
whose  "language  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  guarded"  on 
this  subject,  and  whose  "intemperate  reprobafion  of  the  spirit 
of  perverse  speculation  *  *  *  j^^s  gi^ven  some  pretext 
to  the  calumny  that  faith  is  inconsistent  with  reason,  and  that 
Christianity  repudiates  an  appeal  to  argument."  "Religion," 
it  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  "from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  is  addressed  to  reason;  its  duties  are  represented  as  a 
reasonable  service,  its  inspired  teachers  *  *  *  were 
accustomed  to  resort  to  argument  to  produce  conviction.  It 
is  reason  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  Without 
it,  we  should  be  as  *  *  incapable  of  appreciating  a  message  from 
God  as  the  'beasts  which  perish.'  "  "To  prohibit  rationales  to 
prohibit  moral  action." 

Now,  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  man's  original  nature, 
in  the  relics  of  it  which  still  exist,  does  certify  the  divinity  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  and  that  a  pretended  revelation  must  be 
such  as  it  will  certify,  or  it  must  lack  one  main  element  of  credi- 
l)ility.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  heart 
of  man  hates  the  truth,  is  blind  to  the  truth,  and  is  no  competent 
judge  of  what  God  does  reveal.  For  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  Surely  there  is  no  diflSculty  in 
reconciling  these  two  statements.  The  heart  of  man  is  blind, 
'  yet  it  sees;  it  sees,  yet  is  blind.  "  See  ye  indeed,  but  perceive 
not."  Man's  nature  is  ruined  and  fallei!,  yet  it  does  homage  to 
the  word.  Blind,  it  yet  sees  enough  to  condemn  it.  And  it 
does  condemn  itself;  and  it  does  certify  the  truth;  and  that 
certificate  is  both  needful  and  valuable. 
-^  Dr.  Thornwell  points  out,  {ibid.,  p.  3,)  quoting  Locke  and 
Witsius  to  support  him,  how  the  term  reason  is  used  in  two 
senses.     According  to  the   one,  it  is  "the  faculty  which  judges 

*See  article  on  the  Office  of  Reason  in  regard  to  Revelation.     Southern 
Presbyterian  Eevieic,  Vol,  I.,  p.  2.  \ 
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of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong."     Taken  in  this  sense, 
reason   "is  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  \very  idea  of  revela- ^ 
tidn ;"  it  is  the  rational  creature   to  whom   God  thus  addresses 
himself.     And  there  is  therefore  no   room  to  question  whether 
reason,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  has  an  office  in  regard  to  reve- 
lation.    The  other  sense  of  the  term   reason   ma'^es  it  "a  com- 
pendious expression  for  the  principles  and  maxims,  the  opinions, 
conclusions,  or   prejudices,  which,  with  or  without    foundation, 
men  acknowledge  to  be  true."     And  to  reason  in  this  sense,  "it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  likely,"  that  a  system  preeminently  dis- 
playing t^  wisdom  and  power  of  God  shall  appear  to  be  foolish- 
ness.    If  is  thus  that  reason,  or  what   men  regard  as  reason,  is 
"plainly  at  war  with  revelation,"   and  any  Christian  teacher,  of 
course,  must  err,  who   would  propose   to    submit   the  claims  of 
revelation  to  human  reason  in  this  sense  of  the  term.     Thus  we 
are  brought  again  to  the  point  already  reached,  that  man  is  a 
fallen  creature,  whose  faculties  have  been  perverted  and  become 
subject  to  error,  and  in  whom  reason  is  no  longer  right  reason. 
We  quote  again  from  Dr.  Thornwell :     "In  regard  to  doc- 
trines which  are  known  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  precise  office  -©f  reason.     The  under- 
standing is  simply  to  believe.     *     *     ""     *     When  God  speaks, 
faith  is  the  highest  exercise  of  reason.     In   bis  testimony,  we 
have  all  the  elements  of  truth,  and  his  veracity  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  certainty  in  every  species  of  evidence.     The  resist]ess 
laws  of  belief  which  he  has   impressed   upon  the  constitution  of 
our  minds,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge, 
*     *     *     derive  all  their  authority  from   his   own  unchanging 
truth.     Let  it,  for  a  moment,  be  supposed  that  God  is  willing  to 
deceive  us,  and  who  could  rely  with   confidence  upon  the  infor- 
mation  of  his  faculties?     Who  would  trust  his   senses,    if  the 
instinct  by  which  he  is  impelled  to  do  so   might,  after  all,  be  a 
false  light,  to  seduce  him  into  error?     That  instinct  is  the  testi- 
mony of  God;  and  what  we  call   reasoning  is  nothing  but  the 
successive  steps  by  which  \ve  arrive  at  the  same  testimony  in  the 
original  structure  of  our  minds.     Hence  belief,  even  in  cases  of 
the  strictest  demonstration,  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  traced  . 
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to  the  veracity  of  God.  Reasoning  is  only  a  method  of  ascer- 
,  taining  what  God  teaches ;  the  true  ground  of  belief  is  the  fact 
that  God  does  teach  thcpropositionin  question.  *  *  *  All 
real  ev^idonce,  whether  intuitive,  demonstrative,  or  probable,  is 
only  the  light  with  which  he  irradiates  the  mind,  and  we  follow 
it  with  confidence,  because  the  Strength  of  Israel  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  lie,  or  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent." 
Ibid^y  p.  5.  These  statennents,  which  must  commend  themselves 
to  every  considerate  Christian,  imply  that  God  has  a  nature 
unchangingly  true  and  holy,  which  nature  is  the  sole  ground  of 
our  confidence  in  him  in  all  truth.  If  we  should  allow  Dr.  Ross 
to  bury  out  of  sight  this  great  revealed  doctrine  of  God's  neces- 
sary truthfulness,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  reasoning,  as  well 
as  to  all  religion. 

But,  says  Dr.  Thornwell,  "the  true  question  is,"  what  is  "the 
office  of  reason  in  those. cases  in  which  the  reality  of  the  revela- 
tion remains  yet  to  be  proved  ?"  And  he  shows,  in  reply,  how  a 
sense  of  the  danger  there  undoubtedly  is  in  according  to  human 
reason  the  prerogative  of  judging  revelation  that  it  may  reject 
its  doctrines,  has  led  certain  distinguished  writers  of  the  present 
day  to  insist,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  that  only  the 
external  evidences  of  Christiariity  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
examined,  and  that  until  satisfied  of  the  credentials  of  the  mes- 
sengers, of  revelation,  reason  may  not  presume  to  judge  the 
character  of  the  message  which  they  bring.  But,  contrary  to 
these  eminent  writers,  says  Dr.  Thornwell,  the  apostles  always 
remand  us  "to  the  doctrine  as  the  decisive  test  of  spurious  and 
true  revelation."  "If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not 
this  doctrine,  receive  him  not."  "But  though  we  or  an  angel 
from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have 
\  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  "The  c^oc^nW,  and  the  doctrine 
alone,  is  made  the  turning  point  of  the  argument.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  apostles  were. founded  upon  the  obvious  principle 
that  one  truth  cannot  contradict  another ;  and  therefore  what- 
ever contradicted  the  Scripturfes,  which  were  knj||||^o  be  truth, 
carried  upon  its  face  the  impression  of  falsehood."  "The  pro- 
position is  universal  that    whatever  is  repugnant  to  a  known 
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truth,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  method  by  which  that  truth  is 
ascertained  to  us — whether  bj  the  oracles  of  God,  intuition, 
demonstration,  or  experience — cannot  be  divine,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  presupposes  the  right,  which  Bishop  Wilson 
denieSj  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  doctrines,  discoveries,  or 
precepts  which  profess  to  be  from  heaven.  Even  the  Papists  who, 
of  all  men,  are  most  concerned  to  establish  the  coexistence  of 
repugnant  truths,  adftiit,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  schoolmen 
who  have  taught  the  consistency  of  the  same  things  being  theo- 
logically true  and  philosophically  false,  or  philosophically  true 
and  theologically  false,  that  to  effect  contradictions  is  not  an 
element  of  the  power  of  God.  But  if  the  right  to  interrogate 
the  record  be  denied,  admissions  of  this  sort  are  nothing  worth." 
Ihid.^  p.  11.  ' 

In  direct  opposition  to  all  this,  Dr.  Ross  denies  to  human 
reason  "a  right  to  interrogate  the  record,"  just  as  he  ascribes  to 
God  the  power  *'to  effect  contradictions,"  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  he  insists  that  a  revelation  from  God  may  contain  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  known  truth  ! 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  extracting  some  longer  para- 
graphs from  the  article  referred  to  before,  by  Dr.  Thornwell, 
inasmuch  as  tney  will  present  to  the  reader,  with  masterly  power, 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Ross's  theory,  a  just  and  true  statement  of 
the  relation  of  reason  to  revelation.  "Revelation  may  be  con- 
templated as  imparting  to  us  truths  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive— which  'descend  to  us  immediately  from  heaven,  and  com- 
municate with  no  principle,  no  matter,  no  conclusion  here  below' — 
or  as  proclaimii'g  upon  divine  authority  what  we  were  capable  of 
discovering  without'  the  aid  of  inspiration.  In  other  words, 
revelation  may  be  regarded,  according  to  its  subjects,  as  either 
supernatural  or  natural."  Ihid.,  p.  12.  "  The  distinction  betwixt 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural  we  conceive  to  be  important, 
not  merely  as  it  serves  to  give  clearer  views  in  reference  to  the 
office  of  reason,  but  as  it  equally  serves  to  remove  some  popular 
objections  sedulously  inculcated  by  Papists  to  the  universal  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.     The  obscurity  which  is  alleged  to  render 
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them  unfit  for  indiscriminate  perusal  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  lie  for  the  most  part  within  te  province  of  the  natural; 
it  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.     Allus'o  is   to   the  events,  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions  of  an  age  long  since  past — to  places  of 
which  no  trace  can  be  found — to  scenery  which  is  not  familiar  to 
us,  and  to  modes  of  thought  into  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
enter — all  of  which  were  simple  and  natur,al  to  the  countrymen  ajid 
contemporaries  of  the  sacred  writers — are  the  sources  of  no  little 
perplexity  and  labor  to  their  modern  readers.     But  these  things 
affect  the  costume,  but  not   the   substance,  of  revelation — the 
body,  but  not  the  soul.     Its  life  must  be  sought  in  its  super- 
natural discoveries.     This  is  its  own  field;  and  whatever   ob- 
scurity attaches^  to  them  presses  as  heavily  upon  the  learned  as 
the  unlearned — the  -clergy  as  the  laity.     All  stand  upon  the 
same  level.     All  are  equally  dependent  upon  God  for  his  divine 
illumination  ;  none  can  claim  to  be  a  master — none  should  sub- 
mit as  a  slave.     The  august  mysteries  of  Christianity  are  revealed 
to  the  meek,  however  untutored   in   this  world's   wisdom — and 
concealed  from    the   wise,  however   skilled   in    philosophy  and 
science.     Here  God  is  the  teacher  and  man  the  disciple ;  and 
everv  one  in  this  school  must  become  a  fool,  in  order  that  he 
may   be  wise.     The  Bi^blFSncidentally   treats  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  ancient  manners  ;  But  these  are  not  the  things  which 
give  it  its  value.     Christ  crucified — its  great  subject — it  is  the 
knowledge  of  him  that  saves  the  soul;  and   that  knowledge  is 
more  accessible  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  than  to  the  arrogant 
disputers  o€  this  world. 

"But- — to  resume  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion — the  offi.ce 
of  reason  in  the  supernatural  department  of  revelation  may  be 
positive,  but  can  never  be  negative  ;  in  the  natural  it  is  negative, 
but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  if  at  all,  positive.  We  use 
the  terms  positive  and  negative  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  con- 
clusion, and  not  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  reached — that 
being  positive  by  which  the  reality  of  the  revelation  is  affirmed, 
and  that  negative  by  which  it  is  denied.  When  we  say,  there- 
fore, that  reason  has  no  negative  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the 
supernatural,  we  mean  that  it  is  incompetent  to  infer  the  spu- 
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riousness  of  a  pretended  revelation,  from  the  natJire  of  its  mys- 
teries; that  it  cannot  construct  an  internal  argument  from  dis- 
coveries and  ^doctrines  which  transcend  the  limits  of  natural 
attainment  to- convict  of  falsehood  what  professes  to  be  divine. 
The  positive  jurisdiction  which,  in  this  department,  we  have 
conceded  to  reason,  refers  to  the  perception  of  those  impressions 
of  his  character  which  it  is  to  be  expected  God  would  enstamp 
upon  his  word— those  traces  of  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
glorj,  which  proclaim  a  divine  original,  as  truly  as  the  works  of 
nature  or  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Every  true  revela- 
tion must  authenticate  itself;  arid  the  only  faculty  through 
which  it^  reflection  of  the  divine  image  caa  be  manifested  to  us, 
is  reason.  Unenlightened  by  grace,  it  is  confessedly  incompe- 
tent to  discover  God  in  his  word,  and  consequently  never  can 
exercise  any  positive  jurisdiction  until  it  becomes  the  habitation 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  to  the  called,  and  the  called  alone,  that 
Christ  crucified  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  ,  of  ^od. 
Th&  negajtive  power,  whicli  we  have  accordi^d  to  reason  in  the 
department  of  the  natural,  implies  that  it  is  competent  to  say, 
to  a  certain  extent,  what  a  revelation  ought  not  to  be,  though  it 
is  not  competent  to  say  what  it  ought*to  be.  It  is  able  here  to 
convict  a  pretended  revelation  of  imposture,  by  showing  that  it 
contains  contradictions,  palpable  falsehoods,  or  gross  absurdities  ; 
tnough  it  cannot  infer  that  a  system  is  truly  divine,  because  it  is 
free  from  objections  which  would  be  fatal  to  its  credit.  The 
sum  of  "our  doctrine,  t1ien,  is,  that  in  the  supernatural,  reason 
may  prove,  but  cannot  refute,  the  claims  of  a  pretended  revela- 
tion ;  in  the  natural,  it  may.  refute,  but  cannot  establish." 
Ihid,^  pp.  13-15.  "The  doctrine  "wlich  we  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate,  that  reason  possesses  no  negative  jurisdiction  in  regard 
to  the  mysteries  or  supernatural  facts  of  revelation,  because  it 
possesses  no  previous  knowledge  which  they  can  contradict,  sub- 
verts the  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  philosophical  infidelity. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  fabric  is  the  competency  of  man  to 
determine  beforehand  what  a  revelation  shouUl  contain.  That, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  deals  with  the  unknown, 
and  contemplates    us    in    the  attitude  of  learners   and  not  of 
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teachers,  of  servants  and- interpreters,  and  not  lords  and  mas* 
ters,  is  a  proposition,  simple  and  obvious  as  it  is,  which  the  disci- 
ples of  Herbert,  Bolingbroke,  and  Hume,  have  entirely  over- 
looked. The  legitimate  conclusion  from  their  principles  is  either 
that  man  possesses,  in  his  natural  faculties  and  resources,  the 
means  of  omniscience,  or  that  whatever  God  knows  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason  must  forever  remain  an  impenetrable  secret  with 
himself."     Ib^.,  p.  17. 

Dr\^Ross  treats  the  venerable  name  of  Bishop  Butler  with 
disrepect.  (See  Art.  II.,  p.  220.)  This  shall  not  deter  us  from 
confirming  what  has  just  now  been  said,  by  quoting  a  few  words 
from  his  immortal  pen,  as  we  find  them  referred  to  in  Dr.  Thorn- 
well's  article.  The  great  Bishop  says  that  reason  "is  indeed 
the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge  concerning  any- 
thing, even  fevelation  itself;"  and  he  says,  also,  that  a  "sup- 
posed revelation  "  can.  be  proved  false  from  internal  characters. 
"For  it  ma^  contain  clear  immoralities  or  contradictions,  and 
either  of  these  would  prove  it  false."     Analogy,  Part  II.,  Ch.  3. 

We  shall  still  further  confirm  what  has  been  said  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Ross,  by  a  few  words  from  the  eminent  John  Owen : 

"So,  if  any  pretend  unto  revelations  by  faiths  which  are  con- 
tradictory unto  the  first  principles  of  natural  light,  or  reason  in 
its  proper  exercise  about  its  proper  ot)jects,  it  is  a  delusion.  Oi 
this  ground,  the  Roman  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  justly 
rejected ;  for  it  proposeth  that  as  a  revelation  by  faith  which  is 
expressly  contradictory  unto  our  sense  and  reason  in  their  proper 
exercise  about  their  proper  objects.  And  a  supposition  of  the 
possibility  of  any  such  thing  would  make  the  ways  whereby  God 
reveals  and  makes  known  himself  to  cross  and  interfere  one  with 
another;  which  woiild  leave  us  no  certiijty  in  anything,  divijfie 
or  human."* 

"  What  reason  do  they  intend  ?  If  reason  absolutely,  the 
reason  of  things — we  grant  that  nothing  contrary  unto  it  is  to 
be  ;idmitted.  But  reason  as  it  is  in  this  or  that  man,  particu- 
larly in  themselves,  we  know  to  be  weak,  maimed,  and  imperfect. 
*****  Reason  in  the  abstract,  or  the  just  measure  of 
the  answering  of  one  thing  unto  anothd!',  is  of  great  moment. 
But  reason,  that  is,  what  is  pretended  to  be  so,  or  appears  to  be 
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80  unto  this  or  that  man  especially,  and  ahout  thing«t  of  divine 
revelation,  is  of  very  small  importance ;  of  none  at  all  where  it 
riseth  up  against  the  express  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  these 
multiplied  to  their  mutual  confirmation  and  explanatio;i."* 

In  reviewing  this  discussion,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to 
the  two  points  upon  which  it  turns.  Before  we  close,  however, 
we  must  offer  a  few  words  upon  some  of  the  more  important 
theological  bearings  of  Dr.  Ross's  theory.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  his 
glory.  According  to  Dr.  Ross,  it  is  by  mere  arbitrary  choice 
thjat  God  prefers  holiness  to  sin.  There  is  no  essential  eternal 
•  distinction  between  them.  There  was  no  reason  in  his  own 
nature  why  he  should  prefer  the  one  to  the  other.  This  plainly 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  he  has  no  holy  nature. 

Again,  in  like  manner,  this  theory  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
essential  and  eternal  justice  of  God.  It  does  not  agree  with  his 
ineffable  hatred  against  sin.  Disguise  it  as  the  author  may,  his 
theory  makes  God  indifferent  to  moral  distinctions.  They  are 
what  they'  are  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  his  creating  will,  for  no 
reason  whatever  based  in  his  own  nature.  In  the  most  absolute 
freedom  of  his  own  will,  he  creates  them  one  way,  but  might 
have  created  them  the  very  opposite  way.  Nothing  in  the 
nature  of  these  distinctions  themselves,  nor  even  in  his  own 
nature,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  reversing  right  and  wrong,  truth 
and  falsehood,  good  and  evil.  To  say  that  he  could  not  have 
reversed  these  distinctions;  that  he  was  not  free  to  make  evil 
good  and  good  evil,  is  to  say  that  there  is  an  essential  and 
eternal  diiference  betwixt  them,  grounded  in  his  own  nature. 

The  law  of  God,  moreover,  is  sacrificed  by  Dr.  Ross's  theory. 
It  is  stripped  of  its  honor,  if  you  make  it  the  product  of  mere 
arbitrary  will.  Say  that  there  is  not  in  God's  nature  any  neces- 
sary and  eternal  foundation  for  the  discriminations  which  this 
law  makes  between  good  and  evil,  and  you  despoil  it  of  the 
reverence  which  is  its  due. 

Still  further,  this   theory  destroys  the  idea   of  any  intrinsic 
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necessary  evil  in  sin.  Between  sin  and  holiness,  the  hutnaii 
mind  cannot  help  acknowledging  a  distinction  not  arbitrary,  but 
eternal  and  necessary.  Dr.  Ross  would  obliterate  this  inherent, 
native  sense  of  sin  in  the  human  soul. 

Finally,  this  theory  annihilates  the  necessity  of  the  atone- 
ment. That  necessity  is  based  in  the  eternal  fact  that  God's 
vindicatory  justice  is  an  essential  attribute  of  his  nature,  that  he 
venerates  his  own  law,  and  that  his  nature  is  inflexibly  holy.  If 
God's  preference  for  holiness  to  sin  is  arbitrary,  he  nfflght  easily 
forgive  sin.  If  there  be  no  essential  and  eternal  distinction 
between  sin  and  holiness,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would  demand  atonement  for  it  at  srf 
great  a  cost  as  the  honor  and  life  of  his'ohly  hegotten  Son.        ^ 

These  are  very  grave  consequences  to  be  imputed  to  any 
Christian  minister's  doctrine.  The  errors  they  involve  are  fun- 
damental. We  do  not  charge  that  Dr.  Ross  accepts  any  one  of 
them.  But  it  is  our  strong  conviction  that  they  flow  logically 
from  his  principles,  and  we  doubt  not  that  nine-tenths  of  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us. 

Did  our  limits  allow,  we  should  feel  bound  to  comment  severely 
upon  the  lax  views  of  morality,  akin  to  these  fundamental  theo- 
logical errors,  which  the  author  sets  forth  in  his  exposition  of 
some  of  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue.  But  enough  has 
been  said  by  us  to  constitute  a  solemn  and  earnest  protest 
against  these  false  and  dangerous  opinions;  and  this  being 
accomplished,  we  lay  down  our  pen. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1868. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  met,  aocording  to  appointment,  in  the  Franklin 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  on  Thursday,  May  Slst, 
1868,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator  of  the 
last  Assembly,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  V.  Moore,  on  Ephesians  iv.  15,  16. 
The  sermon  was  an  able  exposition  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
touching  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church.  We  hail  with  satis- 
faction every  indication  of  a  reviving  interest  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  an  essential  clement  of  the  gospel.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  reaction .  against  the  extreme  views  of  Rome, 
and  especially  in  this  country,  has  been  too  violent.  The  great 
Protestant  symbols  of  the  sixteenth  century,  both  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed,  as  well  as  the  great  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth, contain  views  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  with  which  "American  Christianity"  has, 
for  the  mpst  part,  httle  sympathy.  However  we  may  attempt  to 
account  for  this  fact — whether  by  the  influence  of  the  practical 
no-churchism  of  Independency,  or  by  the  influence  of  political 
democracy — the  fact  itself  cannot  be  denied.  The  lamentable 
defection  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  American  Church  upon  so 
vital  a  truth  as  that  of  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the 
Church,  the  superserviceable  zeal  of  multitudes  of  Christians  in 
elevating  the  flag  of  the  nation  above  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
and  the  virtual  annihilation  of  the  ChAirch  as  the  appointed 
witness-bearer  for  the  truth  by  the  attempt  to  make  the  State 
also  j^  witness-bearer  for  the  same  truths,  constitute  together 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  fact.  If  the  aflflictions  of  our.  South- 
ern Church  should  have  the  eff'ect  of  compelling  her  to  recognise 
these  great  truths,  then  Samson's  proverb  will  receive  a  new 
exemplification.  "Out  of  the  eater  comes  forth  meat,  and  out 
of  the  strong  comes  forth  sweetness." 

It  is  diflicult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Church,  if 
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we  are  careful  to  avoid  two  leading  errors.  One  error  is  that  of 
substituting,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  the  visible  body  in  the 
place  of  the  invisible  Head,  the  Church  in  the  place  of  Christ, 
in  the  great  concern  of  the  sinner's  salvation.  The  other  error 
is  that  of  extending  the  sphere  of  the  immediate  functions  of 
the  Church,  so  as  to  make  it  operate  directly  upon  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  activity,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  sort  of  ro  Trdv, 
embracing  and  absorbing  all  human  relations  and  duties. 
To  this  last  error  there  seems  to  be  some  leaning  in  the  able 
discourse  of  Dr.  Moore.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  that  the  truth 
for  whic^i  the  Church  is  the  divinely  ordained  witness-bearer  is 
destined  to  leaven  all  society,  and  that  it  reveals  the  principles 
and  spirit  according  to  which  every  human  duty  ought  to  be  per- 
formed;  and  quite  another  thing  to  assert  that  the  Church,  as 
such,  is  to  assume  the  direction  and  control  of  society  in  all  its 
interests  and  relations.  To  affirm  the  latter  is  practically  to 
ignore  those  other  institutions  of  God,  the  family  and  the  State, 
which  have  their  own  distinct  functions  to  discharge  in  the  mys- 
terious economy  of  society.  Such  an  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  the  Church  must  have  the  effect  of  secularizing  it,  and  so  of 
destroying,  or  at  least  of  obscuring,  its  distinct  and  substantive 
existence.  Thus  the  theocratic  ambition  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  community  which  is  not 
so  much  a  church  as  a  secular  empire'^  whose  a,uthority  is  sup- 
ported and  enforced  by  sanctions  spiritual  and  eternal.  Thus, 
also,  the  theocracy  of  New  England  has  ended  in  ecclesiastical 
organisations,  which  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  little  more  than 
the  mere  engines  of  political  parties,  following  in  the  wake 
rather  than  marching  in  the  advance  of  party  leaders,  and 
exhibiting,  according  to  the  celebrated  saying  of  Edmund  Burke, 
more  than  their  share  of  partisan  passion,  and  less  than  their 
share  of  political  craft. 

For  these  reasons,  we  were  gratified  that  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  was  so  decided  against  the  notion  of  the  direction  and 
control  by  the  Church  of  secular  education.  We  were  still  more 
gratified  by  the  decided  action  of  the  Presbyteries  upon  the 
overture  in  reference  \o  the  same  subject  submitted  to  them  by 
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the  Assembly  of  1867.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  the  contfidl 
of  secular  education  in  schools  by  the  Church,  which  would  not 
be  valid,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  perhaps,  for  the  control  of 
all  kinds  of  education  in  the  workshop,  the  counting-room,  and 
the  field,  bj  the  same  authority.  We  sympathise  deeply  with 
those  passages  of  Dr.  Moore's  sermon  in  which  he  depicts,  with 
great  force,  the  danger  of  allowing  our  children  to  be  educated 
by  other  denominations ;  and  we  could  cordially  unite  with  him 
in  denouncing  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  Presbyterian  parent^ 
who  send  the  children  whom  they  have  solemnly  dedicated  to  God, 
and  whom  they  have  vowed  to  bring  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord,  to  schools  in  which  they  know,  or  might  know, 
that  attempts  will  be  systematically  made  to  fill  the  minds  of 
these  children  with  admiration  for  a  false  faith.  But  what  is 
the  remedy  ?  Is  it  in  establishing  Presbyterial,  Synodical,  and 
Assembly's  schools  ?  Has  not  the  experiment  been  tried  ?  Have 
not  Presbyterians  given  fresh  color  to  the  charge  of  being 
"  God's  silly  people,"  by  patronising  (as  the  phrase  goes)  schools 
of  other  denominations?  Are  they  not  anxious,  above  all otheu de- 
nominations, to  avoid  the  accusation  of  bigotry?  But  it  maybe 
said  that  if  church  schools  were  established,  the  members  of  the 
Church  might  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  them.  .We 
answer,  why  not  compel  them  now  to  keep  their  children  away 
from  Papal  schools?  The  answer  to  this  question,  we  appre- 
hend, will  be  found  to  be  a  sufficient  exposure  of  the  weakness 
of  that  remedy.  If  it  be  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  exercise 
discipline  in  this  last  case,  or  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  exer- 
cise it,  then,  for  the  same  reason,  it  would  be  neither  just  nor 
wise  to  exercise  it  in  the  first. 

The  fundamental  trouble  here,  as  in  almost  every  other  failure 
or  corruption  in  our  Church,  is,  we  apprehend,  in  the  tvant  of 
light.  Let  the  pastors  of  our  congregations  be  deeply  convinced 
that  Popery  is  the  master-engine  of  Satan  for  the  destruction  of 
souls ;  that  it  is  the  great  antagonist  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  ; 
that  its  policy  remains  unchanged  in  the  use  of  every  kind  of 
fraud  and  deception  which  ma;^  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
extension  and  consolidation  of  its  power;  that  it  is  an  adept  in 
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all  the  arts  described  in  Psalm  :!^.  8-10,  and  Rev.  xiii. ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  any  lamb  of  their  flocks  that  is  drawn  into  that 
net  will,  in  all  probability,  wander  away  from  Christ  forever. 
Let  them  utter  these  deep  convictions  to  their  people  with  the 
fervor  and  earnestness  with  which  Papal  priests  are  wont  to 
utter  their  warnings  against  Protestant  schools ;  and  our  opinion 
is  that  we  should  soon  have  less  reason  to  lament  the  apostasy  of 
our  Presbyterian  youth.  Our  people,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  are 
too  little  insfrueted  in  the  distinctive  features  of  their  Church — 
its  history  and  order.  The  esprit  de  corps  is  too  low  among 
them — 'lower,  we  verily  believe,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great 
historical  churches  of  the  Reformation ;  lower  than  in  some  of 
the  unhistorical  churches.  Otherwise,  they  would  have  their 
own  schools— schools  under  a  strictly  denominational  ivfluence, 
though  not. under  organic  denominational  control.  There  have 
been  many  such  schools  of  the  higher  grades  in  this  country ; 
and  the  service  they  have  rendered  to  the  Church  has  not  only 
been  very  great,  but  greater,  beyond  all  doubt,  than  it  could 
have  been  if  they  had  been  governed  by  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
or  Assemblies.  We  may  mention  Nassau  Hall  and  Hampden 
Sidney  as  well-known  examples.  It  is  true  that  the  theological 
seminaries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  schools  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  their  usefulness;  but  this  help  has  been 
given  mainly  in  the  way  of  stimulus  to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
Presbyterian  population.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
colleges,  which,  originally  of  this  class,  have  tried  the  experiment 
of  regular  ecclesiastical  control,  and  have  been  glad  to  revert  to 
their  ancient  status.  LaFayette  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  if 
our  memory  serves  us,  was  one  of  these.  Our  conclusion,  then, 
is,  that  if  our  people  ever  become  enlightened  on  the  subject  of 
the  superior  "apostolicity  and  catholicity"  of  their  Church, 
they  will  maintain  schools  of  their  own,  without  the  organic 
action  of  the  courts  of  the  Church. 


THE    SYNOD    OF    KENTUCKY. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  as  commissioner,  tendered  the  salutations 
of  the  Synod  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  stated  the  reasons  why 
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that  body  was  not  quite  ready  for  organic  union  with  the  Assem- « 
bly :  that  while  the  Synod  wa«  thoroughly  with  us  in  our  testi- 
mony for  the  truth,  especially  touching  the  spiritual  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church,  and  desired  to  be  identified  with  us,  there 
were  considerations  growing  out  of  the  state  of  matters  within 
its  bounds,  which,  in  its  view,  compelled  it  to  delay  taking  any 
further  steps  at  present  for  a  closer  union.  On  the  part  of  the 
Synod,  he  then  tendered  to  the  Assembly  a  cordial  invitation  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Louisville.  The  Assembly  declined  this 
invitation,  while  acknowledging  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which 
prompted  it.  Some  of  the  brethren  doubted  whether  it  was  con- 
stitutional to  meet  outside  of  our  proper  bounds;  some  thought 
that  our  Church  had  done  all, that  Christian  charity  required  to 
assure  the  Kentucky  brethren  of  our  willingness  to  unite  with 
them,  and  that  to  appoint  the  meeting  of  the  next  Assembly 
within  the  bounds  of  their  Synod  might  embarrass  both ;  the 
majority  were  probably  determined  in. their  vote  by  the  consid- 
eration that  more  than  one  of  our  own  congregations  desired  to 
have  the  Assembly  next  year,  and  that  whatever  of  good  might 
be  expected  to  attend  such  a  convocation  was  a  good  to  which  a 
part  of  our  own  body  had  the  first  claim. 

The  pervading  feeling  of  our  people  in  reference  to  the  Ken- 
tucky brethren  is  one  of  gratitude  for  their  timely  andg^generous 
aid  to  our  suffering  ministers  and  congregations,  and  of  hearty 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  struggles  in  behalf  of  the  freedom 
of  the  church.  We  are  perfectly  content  to  leave  the  question 
of  organic  union  with  us  where  it  properly  belongs — with  them- 
selves. We  shall  rejoice  and  be  thankful  to  the  Master  who  is 
our  common  trust  and  joy,  if  it  shall  please  him,  by  his  Spirit 
ar{d  providence,  to  bring  us  together  in  one  body. 


\ 


REPORT    ON    SUSTENTATION. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  was,  upon  the  whole,  encourag- 
ing. Every  application  for  aid  had  been  promptly  and  fully 
met.  The  ability  of  the  Committee  to  do  this  was,  however, 
due,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  liberality  of  individual  Christians 
and  of  Presbyterian  congregations  beyond  our  bounds.     Grate- 
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ful  mention  is  made  of  the  congregations  in  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky and  in  Baltimore.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  our  own 
congregations  has  been  contributing  to  this  cause;  but  there  are 
still  many  which  have  contributed  nothing.  The  compulsory 
occupation  of  many  of  our  ministers  in  secular  pursuits  is  an 
evil  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  the  Assembly  enjoins  it  upon  the 
Presbyteries  concerned  "to  ascertain  and  fix  the  minimum 
amount  required  for  the  support  of  a  laboring  minister,  and  to 
us6  diligent  efforts  to  provide  the  same.  The  Committee  of  Sus- 
tentation  is  directed  to  cooperate  herein  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  provided  the  sum  so  designated  shall  not  exceed  $600." 
In  lieu  of  the  appropriation  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  Sustentation 
Fund  made  in  aid  of  disabled  ministers  and  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  ministers  deceased,  the  Assembly  ordered  a  special 
collection  to  be  made  in  all  the  congregations  for  this  class  of 
sufferers. 

This  plan  of  sustentation  seems  to  be  the  only  plan  by  which 
many  of  our  churches  can  be  saved  from  utter  extinction. 
Whatever  objection  may  be  felt  or  urged  against  it  by  brethren 
jealous  of  any  apparent  tendency  to  the  undue  centralization  of 
power,  ought  to  give  way  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  phan  itself  violates  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Vigilance  is,  indeed,  the  price  of  liberty,  and  there- 
fore let  the  Committee  be  watched.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
them  be  heartily  sustained  in  all  their  lawful  efforts  to  maintain 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church  and  the  stated  preaching  of  "the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  G^d."  A  famine  of  the  word 
WQuld  be  a  sorer  famine  than  any  that  has  yet  afflicted  our  suf- 
fering land ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  in  all  their  poverty,  our 
people  are  able  to  avert  such  a  calamity,  if  they  have  thQwillto 
do  it.  The  question  is  not  at  all  whether  they  can  do  it  "  with- 
out feeling  it;"  but  whether  they  can  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
self-denial — of  that  kind  of  self-denial  which  was  made  by  them, 
and  made  cheerfully,  for  defence  during  the  late  war.  It  is  very 
bad  economy  to  rob  God.  The  third  chapter  of  Malachi  shows 
the  result  of  this  kind  of  economy  am^ng  the  Jews.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  inquiry  how  far  the  continued  poverty  of  our  people 
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may  be  owing  to  their  failure  to  honor  Grod  with  what  substance 
is  left  to  them.  We  must  acknowledge  that  all  material  as  well 
as  all  spiritual  prosperity  is  from  him,  or  we  must  turn  atheists. 
How,  then,  can  we  expect  to  have  miterial  prosperity,  or,  having 
it,  to  find  it  a  blessing  to  ourselves  or  to  our  children,  if  we  are 
reluctant  to  use  it  for  the  maintenance  of  that  word  which  he 
has  maoraified  above  all  his  name  ? 

One  word  more  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Presbyteries  to  this 
sustentation  scheme.  As  has  been  already  hinted,  we  admire 
any  reasonable  jealousy,  on  their  part,  of  invasion  of  their  coi- 
stitutional  rights,  aad  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  "four 
Presbyteries"  m5ati)nei  in  the  report  as  declining  to  co"dperate 
with  the  central  Committee.  But  there  is  a  very  solemn  duty 
imposed  upon  the  remaining  forty-four  which  do  cooperate. 
The  C)mrnittee  must  depend  almost  wholly  upon  them;  must  be 
guided  by  their  judgment  in  making  appropriations.  It  is  the 
clear  duty,  therefore,  of  these  bodies  to  remember  that  the  fund 
belongs  to  the  whole  Church ;  and  painful  as  it  may  be  to  refuse 
to  recommend  a  minister  or  a  congregation  for  aid,  yet  resolutely 
to  refuse  such  a  recommendation,  unless  they  are  convinced  that 
the  good  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  minister, 
requires  it.  This  is  no  time  to  stand  upon  personal  feeling.  If 
a  man  is  able  to  work  and  does  work,  let  him  be  paid;  if  he  is 
able  to  work  and  does  not  work,  let  him  find  bread  for  himself; 
if  he  is  willing  to  work  and  is  not  able,  let  him  be  provided  for 
out  of  the  special  fund  for  "disabled  ministers,"  especially  if  he 
has  been  a  faithful  worker  in  time  past.  Let  the  congregations 
understand  that  they  cannot  have  as  much  preaching  for  nothing 
as  for  something,  and  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
deny  themselves  and  raise  more  money,  or  to  have  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church  administered  more  rarely. 

REPORT    ON    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

The  most  gratifying  item  in  this  report  was  the  statement  that 
"eight  young  men,  of  good  report  in  respect  of  character  and 
attainments,  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  foreign  missionary 
work,  and  had  offered  themselves  to  the  Committee."     This  is 
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good  news  indeed.  No  better  token,  aside  from  a  general  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost,  could  be  afforded  to  our  Church,  of 
the  favor  and  care  of  her  divine  Lord.  Exteusion  is  the  very 
condition  of  existence  to  the  Church.  Let  her  cease  to  expand, 
and  she  begins  to  decline.  "There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth ;  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it 
tendeth  to  poverty."  No  Ciiurclicaa  flourish  which  neglects  the 
great  commission,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
g)spel  to  every  creature."  Even  the  Church  of  R)me,  poor  as 
the  gospel  is  which  it  has  to  preach,  has  felt  the  invigorating 
effect  of  missionary  zeal.  The  Protestant  Churches  of  the  con-r*^ 
tinent  of  Europe  have  felt  the  depressing  effect  of  the  want  of 
such  zeal,  when  they  have  been  prevented,  either  by  unbelief  or 
by  the  want  of  maritime  commerce,  from  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen.  And  who  can  estimate  the  wholesome  influence  of 
the  foreign  missionary  work  in  checking,  if  not  in  arresting,  the 
tendencies  to  fatal  heresy  in  the  churches  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States?  We  cannot  be  persuaded  that  any  body  of 
Christian  people  is  Christian  only  in  name,  which  can  read  with 
delight  the  Missionary  Herald^  and  continues  to  sustain  with 
hberality  the  missions  whose  labors  and  trials  it  is  the  purpose  of 
that  journal  to  record.  In  any  communion,  the  men  who  go  to 
the  heathen  are  usually  the  best  men.  We  do  not  except  even 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Jesuits  who  went  to  China,  Japan, 
America,  were,  as  a  class,  purer  men  than  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  who  remained  in  the  courts,  camps,  and  schools  of 
Europe.  The  like  may  be  said,  with  less  hesitation,  of  the  other  • 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  must  be  very  difficult,  we 
think,  for  a  missionary  among  the  Feejees  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  vagaries  of  a  dreaming  theological  professor  in  Andover  or 
Tcibingen,  even  if  he  should  ever  read  them.  It  would  be  hard 
to  make  him  a  Pelagian  .there,  or  to  persuade  him  that  any 
power  less  than  that  of  a  divine  Saviour  or  a  divine  Spirit, 
could  lift  the  p(^r  wretches  among  whom  he  labors  out  of  their 
pit  of  sin  and  slmme.  The  sham  gospels  could  afford  him  little 
support  or  comfort  in  his  sore  perils  and  privations.  Indeed,  he 
would  feel,  could  not  help  feeling,  that  if  these  gospels  were 
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true,  it  must  be  the  merest  Quixotry  to  encounter  those  perils 
and  privations  at  all.  Missionaries,  therefore,  are  more  apt  to 
stick  to  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  than  their  brethren  who 
are  living  in  ease  at  home;  and  then:* reports ahd  correspondence  '* 
can  scarcely  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  church 
which  sustains'them. 

But  now  we  have  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  our  poverty  again. 
Can  we  sustain  so  many  laborers?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
we  protest,  in  the  first  place,  against  this  continual  ringing  of 
the  changes  upon  our  poverty.  The  Southern  Church  is  not 
poorer  than  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  34  of  our  era, 
which  was  also  the  Church  of  a  conquered  people,  and  looked 
i^pon  the  face  of  the  tax-gatherer  with  no  more  satisfaction  than 
we  do  now.  And  yet  this  Church  filled  the  Roman  Empire  with 
the  savor  of  Christ's  name.  It  is  no  poorer  than  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  is  a  larger  communion  ;  and  yet  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, if  our  memory  serves  us,  have  made  converts  more 
than  equal  in  number  to  the  members  of  the  Church  which  sent 
them  out  and  sustained  them.  But  how-much  money  will  be 
needed?  Assuming  the  statistics  of  membership  to  be  substan- 
tially correct,  it  will  not  require  as  much,  as  fifty  cents  per  mem- 
ber for  one  year.  Is  there  one  member  who  cannot  lay  aside  one 
cent  a  week  for  this  cause?  Certain  it  is,  that  multitudes  of 
our  people  throw  away  more  than  this  every  week.  But  it  is 
said  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only  owe  of  the  schemes 
of  the  Church,  and  that  the  sustentation  of  our  ministry  at  home 
is  the  most  important.  If  the  Church  at  home  becomes  extinct, 
who  will  support  the  foreign  missionaries  ?  Very  true.  But 
what  if  the  refusal  to  answer  the  call  of  Providence  in  reference 
to  the  foreign  field  be  the  very  method  to  extinguish  the  home 
Church?  We  confess  we  have  no  patience  with  this  habit  of 
placing  the  foreign  and  domestic  fields  in  antagonism  to  each 
other,  as  if  their  interests  were  conflicting.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  »is,  that  our  commission  makes  no  such  dis- 
tinction. "The  field  is  the  world."  The  earliest  missionary 
record — the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — makes  none.  The  second  is, 
that  this  antagonism  is  usually  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  do 
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little  or  nothing  for  either.  It  is  generally,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe,  an  insincere  plea  made  by  those  who  desire  to  escape 
the  reproaches  of  conscience  for  reluctance  to  do  anything. 

But  there  are  good  brethren,  who  sincerely  think  that  in  the 
present  paucity  of  ministers,  these  young  men  ought  to  stay  at 
home.     If  they  are  men  of  more  than  ordinary  promise,  so 'much 
stronger  is  the  obligation   to  give  to  their  own  country,  in  the 
agony  of  revolution,  the  benefit  of  their  labors  and  counsels. 
We  answer,  that  Christ  makes  no  mistakes.     And  it  is  at,  least 
as  probable  that  these  young  brethren,  who  have  been  seeking 
direcjti)n  from  God  in  referenoe  to  their  duty  for  months  past, 
have  made  no  mistake,  as  it  is  that  those  who  have  not  made  it  a 
matter  of  special  prayer  have  made  none.     Again,  many  valu- 
able men  have  gone  into  voluntary  exile  to  escape  the  troubles  of 
their  native  land,  and  have-  not  been  blamed  for  it.     Shall  none 
go  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ?     Will  not 
Christ  make  up  the  loss  to  us?     Even  now  there  are  a  hundred 
sons  of  the  Church  standing  at  our  doors  and  .asking  to  be  aided 
in  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.     Let  us   shake  off 
this  apathy  of  despair  which  is  creeping  over  us  and  hindering 
us  from  expecting  any  good,  and  of  course  from   attempting  to 
do  any  good.     Christ  is  not  dead  or  asleep.    The  Church  is  safe. 
Let  us  be  concerned  that   we  do  not  personally,  by  our  unbelief 
and  inactivity,  lose  our  reward.     "  Let  no  man  take  thy  crown !" 

'v 

rvEPORT   ON    PUBLICATION. 

There  is'little  demanding  special  notice  in  the  condition  of  this 
work  of  the  Church.  The  Secretary  and  his  associates  appear 
to  have  been  earnest  and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  to  have  accomplished  as  much  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected,  with  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal.  The  debt  of 
the  Committee  has  been  reduced  about  §8,000,  and  the  result  of 
its  business  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  a  gain  of  nearly 
12.000  upon  the  amount  invested.  The  completion  of  the 
endowment  of  §50,000,  as  an  adequate  working  capital,  is  a 
prime  necessity  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Committee's  work  on  a 
larger    scale.     The  proposed   removal  to  Baltimore  has   been 
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abandoned  or  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  offered 
at  Richmond  for  the  publication  of  books  and  the  transportation 
of  stocks. 

In  answer  to  some  inquiries  contained  in  an  overturn  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Winchester,  the  Assembly  expressed  its  convic- 
tion, as  the  result  of  a  full  investigation  made  by  its  Standing 
Committee,  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Publication  Committee 
have  been  graduated  by  a  careful  regard  to  justice  and  economy, 
and  are,  considering  the  contingencies  and  embarrassments  inci- 
dent to  a  new  enterprise,  below  rather  than  above  the  amount  to 
have  been  anticipated. 


REPORT   ON   EDUCATION. 

This  report  furnishes  ground  for  encouragement.  There  has 
been  a  gratifying  increa«?e  both  in  the' number  of  candidates  and 
in  the  means  for  their  support.  The  aggregate  of  contributions, 
however,  is  still  inadequate  to  the  necesstties  of  the  case.  Many 
young  men,  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  are  prevented  from  prosecuting  their  studies  by  the 
want  of  means.  Upon  this  department  of  the  Church's  work, 
our  readers  well  indulge  us  in  a  remark  or  two. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  this  scheme  does  not  enlist 
the  same  sympathy  that  is  accorded  to  the  other  three.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  eqailly  evident,  we  think,  that  this  want  of 
sympathy,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  not  due  to  an  under-valuation  of 
the  importance  of  the  Cliristiai  ministry.  T;ie  Church  is  as 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  ministry  is  essential  to  its  life  as 
it  is  that  any  ordinance  is  essential ;  while  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Christ's  people  are  very  far  from  appreciating  his  wisdom 
and  love  in  the  institution  of  a  living  ministry  as  they  ought. 
What,  then,  is  the  difficulty?  We  answer,  that,  in  our  judgment, 
it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  apparently  eleemosynary  character  of 
this  scheme.  In  the  other  schemes,  money  is  given  for  labor  per- 
formed. In  this,  the  money  seems  to  be  given  without  any 
return  of  actuil  service  to  the  Church.  The  fact  that  the 
Church  is  training  laborers  is  overlooked;  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  candidates  for  the  ministry  abuse  the  benefactions 
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they  receive  is  too  carefully  remembered.  That  all  public  funds 
for  the  relief  of  indigence  are  liable  to  great  abuses,  is  known  to 
all  wlTCT^know  anything  about  them.  That  anything  which 
impairs  the  disposition  and  purpose  of  any  humai((  being,  and 
especially  of  a  young  man,  to  work  and  struggle  for  an  honest 
and  reputable  livelihood,  is,  'pro  tatito,  an  evil,  is  equally  acknow- 
ledged by  every  right-minded  man.  It  is  further  manifest  that 
this  disposition  to  struggle  for  seff-support,  on  the  part  of  an 
indigent  candidate  for  the  ministry,  furnishes  a  test  of  his  singlc- 
mindedness  and  sincerity  in  seeking  the  office,  corresponding 
with  the  test  which  is  afforded  by  a  candidate  of  abundant 
means,  in  his  renouncing  the  prospects  which  the  possession  of 
'such  means  opens  to  him.  We  might  add  these  additional  con- 
siderations: That  the  battle  which  the  straitened  candidate 
wages  manfully  with  difficulties  of  this  sort  is  itself  an  education 
of  vast  impopCc^^cc  for  such  a  work  as  the  ministry  of  the  gospel; 
that  a  candidate  who  receives  aid  from  an  abstraction  like  a 
church  or  a  committee  may  not  feel^he  weight  of  the  obligation 
to  do  his  best  so  sensibly  as  one  who  receives  aid  from  an  indi- 
vidual friend  or  Christian  brother;  that  the  temptation  to  take 
advantage  of  a  public  fund,  in  order  to  obtain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  the  honorable  social  position  of  a  Christian  minister,  is 
no  small  one ;  that  the  want  of  dihgence  and  conscientiousness 
in  study,  betrayed  by  so  many  candidates  in  the  academical 
stages  of  their  education,  is  often  scandalous. 

Considerations  such  as  these  must  be  acknowledged  to  have,  if 
no  real  force,  at  least  great  plausibility  ;  and  the  thinking  mem- 
bers of  our  Church  are  not  to  be  too  severely  condemned,  if,  for 
such  reasons,  they  arc  not  forward  to  contribute  to  a  public  fund  , 
for  this  purpose.     Yet  even  these  brethren  must   concede  that 
the  times  are  peculiair,  and  that,  in  the  universal  prostration  of 
our  people,  the  Church  must  either  be  deprived  of  an  educated 
and  competent  ministry,  or  aid  must  be  given   to  her  struggling 
youth.     The  scandal  brought  upon  this  scheme  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  like  schemes  in  other  churches,  might,  in  a  good  degree, 
be  removed  or  prevented  by  a  more  watchful  oversight  of  candi- 
dates by  Presbyteries  and  Sessions.  * 
VOL.  XIX.,  NO.  3—9. 
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So  much  for  the  four  great  schemes  of  the  Assembly.  The 
reports  made  last  May  call  for  thanksgiving  on  our  part,  and 
ought  to  inspire  both  hope  and  courage  for  the  future.  Our 
Church  i%not  n,  forsaken  Church.  If  we  have  not  all  we  desire, 
we  have  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  our  Lord  Christ  is  with  us, 
and  that  he  is  ready  to  guide,  strengthen,  and  bless  us  in  our 
attempts  to  magnify  his  name.  The  discussion  of  these  annual 
reports  ought  to  be  full  and  unrestrained,  and  the  brethren  to 
whom  the  administration  is  intrusted  ought  to  be  willing,  as  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  they  are,  to  have  all  th'eir  plans  freely 
canvassed,  and  to  consider  any  suggestions  from  any  quarter 
which  may  be  made  in  a  proper  spirit.  Discussion  is  the  shaking 
of  the  torch,  that  it  may  shine. 

REPORT    ON    SYSTEMATIC    BENEFICENCE. 

•'The  revenue  is  the  State,"  is  a  saying  which  has  become 
famous.  There  is  a  sens&  in  which  one  might  almost  be  endured 
in  saying,  "The  revenue  is  the  Church."  I^othing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  our  Lord  does  not  need  a  revenue  for  the 
administration  of  his  kingdom ;  and  it  is  just  as  certain  that  he 
has  determined  not  to  do  without  it.  He  does  not  need  the  con- 
tributions of  his  people  ;  hut  they  need  them,  and  therefore  he 
has,  in  mercy  to  their  souls,  ordained  that  they  shall  have  fellow- 
ship with  him  and  with  one»another  through \ contributions  of 
their  substance.  The  first  formal  and  solemn  act  of  worship 
recorded  in  the  Bible  was  one  which  required  the  surrender  of 
property  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper.  "Abel  brought  of  the 
firstlings  of'  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof."  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  ground,  and,  reprobate  as  he  w*s,  brought  of  its  fruit  as 
an  offering  to  the  Lord.  He  was  rebel  enough  to  appear  before 
his  Maker  without  a  bleeding  sacrifice,  and  thus  became  the 
father  of  Socinians  and  Deists ;  but  even  he  was  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  appear  before  his  Maker  "  empty."  He  brought 
something  upon  which  his  care  and  toil  had  been  expended,  and 
with  which  his  life  had,  as  it  were,  become  incorporaced,  and 
thus  adapted  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  surrender  of  himself  to  God. 
If  we  inquire  for  the  reasons  why,   under  the  Mosaic    Law, 
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certain  animals  only  were  allowed  to>be  offered  in  sacrifice,  we 
c^annot  fail  to  see  that  one  reason  was  the  fact  of  property  in 
these  animals.     The  blood  of  a  stag,  we  -should  have  thought, 
was  as  appropriate  a  symbol  of  the  life  as  the  blood  of  a  goat; 
and  we  can  easily  imagine  other  reasons  why  the  offering  of  a 
stag  would  have  been  more  appropriate  than   that  of  a  goat. 
But  the  goat  was  property,  and  the-  stag  was  not.-    So   also  in 
the  vegetable  offerings.     It  was  not  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  field  and  fo,rest,  but  the  vegetables,  which  demanded  for  their 
production  the  toil  and  care  of  men — the  fine  flour,  the  oil,  and 
the  wine — which  God  demanded.     It  was  the  hearty  surrender 
*of  the  person  of  the  worshipper  that   God  desired ;  and  such  a 
surrender  could  scarcely  be  expressed  by  the  offer  of  that  which 
cost  the  worshipper  nothing.     This  principle  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  Levitical  cultus,  and  belongs  to  its  very 
essence.     The    Jews    rebelled    against    it  from   time  to   time; 
thought  it   was  a  nonsensicaL  expenditure ;  preferred  to  lavish 
their  money  upon  Moloch,  upon  Baal,  upon  their  lusts  in  any 
form,  rather  than  upon  the  service  of  Jehovah.     In  the  tim§  of 
Malachi,  already  referred  to,  they  were  so  besotted  as  to  ask 
wherein  they  had  robbed  God,  (and  so  brought  upon  themselves, 
'    by  a  righteous  lex  talionis^  the  curse  of   famine,)  when  they 
knew  all  the  while  that  they  had  failed  in   the  matter  of  tithes 
and  offerings.     But  God  did   not  repeal  the  law  then — nor  has 
he  repealed  it  since)? and  prophecy  assures  us  that  it  will  never 
be  repealed  while  the  Church  remains  in  its  militant  condition. 
His  people  must  worship  him  with  that  which   costs  them  some- 
thing.    The  free-wilt  offerings  of  their  substance  constitute  the 
revenues  of  that  kingdom  whose  concjuests  are  to  be  achieved  by 
the  power  of  truth  and  lov<*. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these  great  truths  before 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  Church,  that  this  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Systematic  Benevolence  was  appointed  by  our  highest 
court,  and  that  regular  reports  from  the  Presbyteries  were 
required  upon  the  same  subject.  And  now,  after  iimiy  years  of 
constant  testimony,  the  Committee  of  the  last  Assenibly  inform 
us  that  only  eighteen  of  the  Presbyteries  made  any  report  to 
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that  body.  This  is,  indeed,  an  improvement ;  since,  in  1866, 
there  was  a  report  from  only  one  or  two,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly ;  but  why  do  not  all  the  Presbyteries  obey  the  injunction 
of  the  Assembly  ?  xVgain,  according  to  the  summary  of  these 
reports  given  us  by  the  Committee,  it  appears  that  very  few  of 
the  congregations  have  contributed  to  all  the  schemes,  and  Very 
many  have  taken  up  no  collection  at  all !  Passing  strange,  in  a 
Church  which  has  been  careful  to  put  the  doctrine  and  duty  of 
giving  into  its  Confession  of  Faith,  its  Form  of  Government, 
and  its  Directory  for  Worship  !  Whose  fault  is  it?  The  fault 
of  tTic  teachers  mainly,  again  we  are  constrained  to  answer. 
Let  our  ministers  be  convinced  of  the  doctrine  ;  let  them  feel 
that  there  is  great  blessedness  in  holding  fellowship  with^Christ 
and  with  his  saints  in  this  ordinance ;  let  them  feel  that  they  are 
conferring  a  high  benefit  upon  the  people  in  persuading  them  to 
be  cheerful  givers ;  let  them  preach  the  doctrine  with  these 
strong  convictions  and  feelings,  and  give  the  people  the  opportu- 
nity of  contributing — and  the  Church  will  not  only  have  money 
enough  for  her  present  needs,  but  will  be  able  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  her  opjerations.  Whatever  we  do  to  any  purpose  must 
be  done  in  faith;  but  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God.     IIow  can  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  antagonism  of  "temporalities"  and 
"spiritualities."  There  is  no  antagonism  between  money  and 
the  love  of  Christ;  the  antagonism  is  between  the  love  of  money 
and  the  love  of  Christ.  It  is  no  infallible  mark  of  an  eminently 
spiritual  man  that  he  is  careless  about  his  pecuniary  obligations. 
Why  should  the  like  carelessness  be  considered  a  mark  of  emi- 
nent spirituality  in  a  congregation  ?  It  is  the  law  of  our  condi- 
tion in  this  world  that  we  shall  have  "temporalities"  to  manage; 
and  this  law  applies  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
believer.  In  both  cases  alike,  these  "temporalities,"  according 
as  they  are  managed  wisely  or  unwisely,  may  be  a  serious  hin- 
drance, or  an  excellent  spiritual  discipline  and  help  in  accom- 
plishing the  great  end  of  our  being — the  glorifying  of  God  by  a 
life  of  faith  and  obedience.  We  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this 
view  of  the  subject,  as  it  has  been  presented  with  great  clearness 
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and  force  in  the  last  January  number  of  this  Review,  in  the 
article  on  "Congregational  Temporalities."  We  earnestly  com- 
mend this  article  to  our  brethren  wh©  have  not  read  it.  '  « 
The  Assembly,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
appointed  %  Committee  to  prepare  a  "Directory  for  the  Obla- 
tion," to  be  inserted  in  the  "Directory  for  Worship."  The 
reasons  for  such  a  directory  are  very  obvious.  The  offering  of 
gifts  by  the  congregation  is  already  recognised  in  the  "Direc- 
tory," and  in  other  parts  of  our  standards,  as  an  act  of  worship; 
but  sufficient  prominence  has  not  been  given  to  it.  And  in  many 
of  our  congregations  there  is  nothing  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
offerings  are  collected  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  fact  that 
they  are  making  their  offerings  to  God.  On  the  contrary,  the 
thing  is  very  often  done  with  as  little  regard  to  reverence  and 
decorum  as  if  the  assembly  were  a  secular  meeting.  Some  con- 
gregations take  no  trouble  to  provide  suitable  vessels  in  which  to 
receive  the  offerings ;  and  even  where  the  good  taste  of  some  of 
the  members  has  provided  such  vessels,  the  deacons  prefer  to  use 
their  hats.  It  will  not^do  to  charge  the  brethren  who  advocate 
more  decorum  in  this  part  of  public  worship,  with  aping  the 
Episcopalians.     We  ought  to  imitate  what  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

SABBATII-8CnOOL8. 


This  subject  occupied  a  larger  share  of  the  time  of  the  Assem- 
bly than  we  have  ever  known  it  to  occupy  before.  And  it  is  a 
subject  whose  importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  children,  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the 
next  generation,  are  receiving  inipressions  in  these  schools  every 
Sabbath,  which  will  affect  their  characters  for  good  or  evil  for- 
ever;  and  no  man  can  doubt  that  many  of  these  ^impressions,  in 
some  of  these  schools,  are  evil.  The  Church  cannot  discharge 
its  duty  to  its  own  children  without  taking  these  schools  under 
its  direction  and  control.  Whether  the  Assembly  is  the  court 
which  ought  to  assume  this  control,  as  a  matter  of  original  juris- 
diction, admits  of  serious  doubt;  and  we  doubt  the  propriety, 
therefore,  of  the  appointment  of  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  upon  this  subject.     It  seems  to  us  to  belong  more 
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properly  to  the  Session  than  to  the  Assembly.  There  is  no  force 
in  the  argument  which  was  used  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of 
that  Committee,  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  report  is  required  of 
the  number  of  children  in  Sabbath-schools.  A  report  is  required 
also  of  the  number  of  communicants,  and  of  other  matters  over 
which  no  direct  control  has  ever  been  claimed  for  the  Assembly. 
But  about  the  duty  and  necessity  of  control  by  the  Church 
through  its  courts,  in  some  form,  we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

It  has  become,  an  evil  of  su^ch  magnitude  as  to  excite  alarm, 
that  the  divinely  ordained  officers  of  God's  house  are  abdicating 
their  authority,  and  resigning  it  into  the  hands  not  only  of  pri- 
vate members,  but  even  of  professed  worldlings.  The  trustees, 
for  example,  in  some  congregations,  usurp  the  functions  of  both 
elders  and  deacons.  They  not  only  exercise  a  potent  influence 
in  the  calling  of  a  pastor.: — the  most  important  act  ever  per- 
formed by  a  congregation — but  an  influence  still  more  potent  in 
3.  matter  inferior  only  to  the  choice  of  a  pastor — the  matter  of 
congregational  singing,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of  .  "church 
music."  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  patience  with  which  the 
people  of  God  submit  to  be  deprived  of  any  share  in  the  only 
part  of  public  worship  in  which  they  are  permitted  to  take  an 
audible  part — the  songs  of  praise.  And  who  is  it  that  dares  to 
rob  them  and  God  of  this  communion  ?  A  godless  or  foolish 
organist  or  chorister  obtruded  upon  them  by  worldly  trustees, 
who  are  thinking  only  of  the  revenue  from  pew-rents;  or,  not 
unfrequently,  by  gay,  volatile,  brainless  young  people,  who  are 
thinking  only  of  pastime.  Where  was  the  Session  when  this 
outrage  was  perpetrated  ?  Have  not  the  elders  been  appointed 
of  God  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  flock  ?  And 
what  account  can  they  render  of  their  stewardship,  if  they  allow 
the  Church  to  be  converted  into  a  place  of  exhibition,  instead  of 
a  place  of  communion  with  God  in  praise  ?  It  is  the  TrpeaiSu-epoi, 
and  not  the  vF/.tTrpoi.  or  vcuTqxu,  whom  Christ  hath  appointed  'to 
bear  rule  in  his  house. 

So,  also,  the  Sabbath-school  is  too  often  abandoned  to  the  con- 
trol of  officious  people,  who  are  eminently  qualified  neither  by 
nature  nor  grace  for  the  work.     The  kind  of  instruction,  the 
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books,  the  teachers,  everything  connected  with  the  school,  ought 
to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Session,  of  the  grave  and 
reverend  elders,  who  are  under  solemn  vows  to  feed  the  lambs, 
and  have  been  solemnly  chosen  by  the  people  of  God  for  that 
purpose  among  others.  If  they  will  not  do  their  duty,  and  the 
Presbytery  cannot  make  them  do  it,  w-e  do  not  see  how  the 
General  Assembly  can  reach  the  case. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  faith- 
ful instruction  in  the  family  among  our  people.  Our  milk-and- 
water  Sabbath-school  literature  is  no  adequate  substitute  for 
thorough  drill  in  the  word  of  God  and  in  the  catechism.  It  was 
a  complaint,  loud  and  bitter,  in  the  Church  before  the  separa- 
tion of  1861,  that  the  precious  ordinance  of  infant  baptism  was 
falling  into  neglect;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  statistical 
reports  from  the  congregations  to  the  Assembly  of  the  number 
of  infants  baptized,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  neglected 
now.  If  so,  of  course  instruction  is  neglected ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  Presbyterian  should  undervalue  the  priceless 
.privilege  of  an  acknowledged  place  in  the  visible  Church  for  his 
child,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  its  full  weight  to  the  obligation 
of  training  up  that  child  for  God. 

This  whole  subject,  of  immense,  unspeakable  importance  at  all 
times,  has  become  to  the  people  of  the  South,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  more  vital  than  ever.  The  tendency  of  oppression 
to  degrade  and  corrupt  its  victims  is  dreadful ;  and  the  ruins  of 
character  all  around  us  are  far  more  melancholy  to  contemplate 
than„  the  ruins  of  princely  fortunes  and  of  civil  institutions. 
The  land  is  overrun  and  deluged  with  agencies  and  influences 
pregnant  with  corruption  and  death.  God  pity  the  little  ones, 
and  save  them  from  growing  uj^  in  an  atmosphere  of  infidelity, 
licentiousness,  and  apostate  Christianity ! 

Some  other  subjects  of  great  importance  were  discussed  in  the 
Assembly.  One  of  these  was  the  relation  of  the  deacons  to  the 
trustees  in  a  congregation ;  another  was  the  relation  of  the 
deacons  to  the  elders  or  session.  It  appeared  that  some  of  our 
congregations  were  in  great  trouble,  from  the  want  of  clear  defi- 
nitions or  precedents  upon  these  subjects.     An  able  Committee 
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properly  to  the  Session  than  to  the  Assembly.  There  is  no  ^rce 
in  the  argument  which  was  used  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of 
that  Committee,  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  report  is  required  of 
the  number  of  children  in  Sabbath-schools.  A  report  is  required 
also  of  the  number  of  communicants,  and  of  other  matters  over 
which  no  direct  control  has  ever  been  claimed  for  the  Assembly. 
But  about  the  duty  and  necessity  of  control  by  the  Church 
through  its  courts,  in  some  form,  we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

It  has  become  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  excite  alarm, 
that  the  divinely  ordained  officers  of  God's  house  are  abdicating 
their  authority,  and  resigning  it  into  the  hands  not  only  of  pri- 
vate members,  but  even  of  professed  worldlings.  The  trustees, 
for  example,  in  some  congregations,  usurp  the  functions  of  both 
elders  and  deacons.  They  not  only  exercise  a  potent  influence 
in  the  calling  of  a  pastor — the  most  important  act  ever  per- 
formed by  a  congregation — but  an  influence  still  more  potent  in 
a  matter  inferior  only  to  the  choice  of  a  pastor — the  matter  of 
congregational  singing,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of  "church 
music."  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  patience  with  which  the 
pebple  of  God  submit  to  be  deprived  of  any  share  in  the  only 
part  of  public  worship  in  which  they  are  permitted  to  take  an 
audible  part — the  songs  of  praise.  And  who  is  it  that  dares  to 
rob  them  and  God  of  this  communion  ?  A  godless  or  foolish 
organist  or  chorister  obtruded  upon  them  by  worldly  trustees, 
who  are  thinking  only^T  the  revenue  from  pew-rents;  or,  not 
unfrequently,  by  gay,  volatile,  brainless  young  people,  who  are 
thinking  only  of  pastime.  Where  was  the  Session  when  this 
outrage  was  perpetrated  ?  Have  not  the  elders  been  appointed 
of  God  to  watch  over  jhe  spiritual  welfare  of  the  flock  ?  And 
what  account  can  they  render  of  their  stcAvardship,  if  they  allow 
the  Church  to  be  converted  into  a  place  of  exhibition,  instead  of 
a  place  of  communion  with  God  in  praise  ?  It  is  the  xpeal^vrf^poi, 
and  not  ih^vF^'t'tpor  or  m'.irtfm./,  whom  Christ  hath  appointed 'to 
bear  rule  in  his  house. 

So,  also,  the  Sabbath-school  is  too  often  abandoned  to  the  con- 
trol of  officious  people,  who  are  eminently  qualified  neither  by 
nature  nor   grace   for  the  work.     The  kind  of  instruction,  the 
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books,  the  teachers,  everything  connected  with  the  school,  ought 
to  be  under  the  authority  of  the'  Session,  of  the  grave  and 
reverend  elders,  who  are  under  solemn  vows  to  feed  the  lambs, 
and  have  been  solemnly  chosen  by  the  people  of  God  for  that 
purpose  among  others.  If  they  will  not  do  their  duty,  and  the 
Presbytery  cannot  make  them  do  it,  w-e  do  not  see  how  the 
General  Assembly  can  reach  the  case. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  faith- 
ful i?fltruction  in  the  family  among  our  people.  Our  milk-and- 
water  Sabbath-school  literature  is  no  adequate  substitute  for 
thorough  drill  in  the  word  of  God  and  in  the  catechism.  It  was 
a  complaint,  loud  and  bitter,  in  the  Church  before  the  separa- 
tion of  1861,  that  the  ^precious  ordinance  of  infant  baptism  was 
falling  into  neglect;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  statistical 
reports  from  the  congregations  to  the  Assembly  of  the  number 
of  infants  baptized,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  neglected 
now.  If  so,  of  course  instruction  is  neglected ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  Presbyterian  should  undervalue  the  priceless 
privilege  of  an  acknowledged  place  in  the  visible  Ghurch  for  his 
child,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  its  full  weight  t6  the  obligation 
of  training  up  that  child  for  God. 

This  whole  subject,  of  immense,  unspeakable  importance  at  all 
times,  has  become  to  the  people  of  the  South,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  more  vital  than  ever.  The  tendency  of  oppression 
to  degrade  and  corrupt  its  victims  is  dreadful ;  and  the  ruins  of 
character  all  around  us  are  far  more  melancholy  to  contemplate 
than  the  ruins  of  princely  fortunes  and  of  civil  institutions. 
The  land  is  overrun  and  deluged  with  agencies  and  influences 
pregnant  with  corruption  and  death.  God  pity  the  little  ones, 
and  save  them  from  growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  infidelity, 
licentiousness,  and  apostate  Christianity ! 

Some  other  subjects  of  great  importance  wxre  discussed  in  the 
Assembly.  One  of  these  was  the  relation  of  the  deacons  to  the 
trustees  in  a  congregation ;  another  was  the  relation  of  the 
deacons  to  the- elders  or  session.  It  appeared  that  some  of  our 
congregations  were  in  great  trouble,  from  the  want  of  clear  defi- 
nitions or  precedents  upon  these  subjects.     An  able  Committee 
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was  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  upon  them;  and 
this  report  we  shall  not  attempt  to  forestall  by  any  discussioh  of 
them  now. 


GENERAL    REMARKS. 


We  cannot  close  this  hasty  review  of_  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  without. a  remark  or  two  of  a  general  nature.  We 
believe  that  it  was  the  unanimous  r  opinion  of  brethren  who  had 
attended  Assemblies  before,  that  they  had  never  attended  a 
pleasanter  meeting.  There  was  no  debate  of  the  highest  order. 
Indeed,  there  was''  so  little  difference  of  opinion  and  of  senti- 
ment, that  the  body  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  dull.  But 
it  was  felt  that  this  was  a  very  small  evil  in  comparison  with 
those  melancholy  breaches  of  Christian  charity  which  sometimes 
result  from  earnest  and  vehement  debate.  The  business  was 
conducted  with  despatch,  anjd  yet  without  haste ;  with  the 
seriousness  becoming  a  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  an  afflicted  and  anxious  people,  and  yet  with 
the  manly  cheerfulness  becoming  the  servants  of  a  King  whose 
*' kingdom  cannot  be  moved." 

To  those  who  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  Baltimoreahs,  any  remark  on  that  subject  is  un- 
necessary. To  those  who  have  not,  no  words  could  convey  an 
adequate  conception  of  it.  It  was  a  common  remark  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  1848,  if  memory  does  not  deceive  ^ 
us,  that  they  were  able  to  endure  even  the  "Skinner  case,"  (a 
famous  judicial  case  with  which  that  Assembly  was  grievously 
afflicted,)  inasmuch  as  they  were  sitting  in  Baltimore.  What 
must  the  enjoyment  of  that  hospitality  have  been,  with  no  Skin- 
ner case  or  any  other  case  to  embitter  it  ?  And  i^w  that  the 
tears  and  benefactions  of  those  noble  friends  have  been  poured 
out  for  our  suffering  people  through  years  of  agony  and  blood",  • 
who  of  us  will  not  ble'ss  them  and,  teach  his  children  to  bless 
them  ? 
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Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     By  the  late  William 
Lindsay,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  ChuVch.     Philadelphia :  Smith,  English 
&  Co.     1867.     2  vols.,  8vo.:  pp.  406,  346. 
This  commentary  on  the  Hebrews  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  theological  literature.     The  substance  of  it  was  delivered  in 
the  form  of  exegetical  lectures  to  the  theological  students  under 
the  author's  instruction,  and  is  an   excellent  specimen   of  this 
species  of  prelection.     It  is  not  a  bare  explanation  of  the  words 
of  the  Epistle,  but  sets  forth  its  thoughts  and  arguments  clearly, 
and  for  the  most  part  successfully,  with  a  happy  blending  of  the 
popular  with  the  critical  commentary.     The  writer  shows  his 
familiarity  not  only  with  the  ancient,  but  with  the  modern  and 
more  philological  expositors,  and  his  work  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  aid  furnished  by  Owen,  McLean,  Stuart,  and  others, 
to  the  understanding  of  this  noble  Epistle,  in  which  is  shown, 
more  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Christian   Scriptures,  the 


V 


truth  of  the  distich  of  St.  Augustine-^ 

"Novum  Testamentuiu  in  vetere  latct. 
Vetus  Testainentnm  in  Novo  patet." 

The  work  appears  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  George, 
Brooks ;  a  part  only  of  the  manuscript  being  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  author  before  his  death.  A  closer  attention  to  the 
commentary  of  Delitzsch,  which  has  so  greatly"  enriched  the  notes 
of  Alford  on  this  Epistle,  would  have  added,  perhaps,  to  the 
value  of  this.  Dr.  Lindsay  succeeded  the  Rev.  John  Brown, 
D.  D. — whose  commentaries  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Discourses  of  Christ,  are  so  well 
known — as  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the  United  Pres- 
byterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
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Spiritual  Progress^  or  Instruction  in  the  Biviyie  Life  of  the  Soul: 

Intended  for  such  as  are  desirous  to  count  all  things  but  loss 

that  they  may  win  Christ.     Edited  by  James  W.  Metcalf. 

New  York :  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  No.  506  Broadway. 

1867.     12  mo.,  pp.  348. 

If  it  could  be  made  a  penal  offence  for  any  mystic  to  quote 
Fenelon  or  Madame  Guyon,  the  Christian  world  would  receive  a 
double  benefit :  their  wise  and  precious  things  would  not  be  used 
to  commend  subtle  error,  but  would  be  winnowed  of  it ;  and 
sounder  writers  wouhl  no  longer  be  afraid  to  employ  the  elo- 
quence, beauty,  nice  disicriminations,  and  admirable  uses  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  which  they  abound,  for  the  dehght  and  instruction  of 
the  Church. 

Now,  one  reads  them  with  an  uneasy  vigilance,  an  almost 
painfully  intei'rogatory  mind;  as  asking  continually.  Is  this 
true,  as  it  stands,  or  only  plausible  ?  Is  this  truth  shaped  right, 
or  cut  ingeniously,  to  make  a  close  join  with  falsehood  ?  Where 
does  this  cease  to  be  earnestness,  and  become  extravagance  ? 
Can  I  use  this  or  that  noble  paragraph,  without  danger  of  giving 
some  mind  a  twist,  from  which  it  may  never  recover  ? 

Mysticism  is  not  a  religion  ;  nor  is  it  a  product  of  Christian- 
ity, for  which  Christianity  is  responsible.  It  is  an  alloy.  It  is 
produced  by  the  misapplication  of  certain  powers  of  the  mind  to 
certain  fundamental  religious  ideas.  It  is  the  highest  thought  of 
Brahminism.  It  was  the  grandest  hope  of  Platonism.  It  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  Pliilo  and  the  Platonizing  Jews.  It 
entered  the  Church  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  persuasive 
elements  of  Gnosticism.  It  blended  with  the  visions  of  the 
alchemists.  And  it  was  almost  the  whole  religion  of  the  German 
transcendcntalists. 

Looked  at  philosophically — /.  e.^  with  reference  to  its  cause 
and  nature — it  may  be  described  as  the  opposite  pole  to  a  hard, 
over-doctrinal  type  of  religion,  and  a  natural  ofi'set  from  it.  It 
is  not  a  solution  of  doctrine  in  sentiment ;  rather  a  dissolution. 
Doctrine  ceases  to  be  of  consequence,  and  feeling,  of  certain 
sorts,  becomes  everything. 

The  radical  fallacy  which  underlies  Christian  mysticism  is, 
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that  individuality  is  sin.  And  if  we  confine  this  allegation  to 
Christian  mysticism,  it  is  because  the  idea  of  sin  is  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  religion  and  its  dependent  forms  of  thought. 

Common  sense  and  every  healthml  instinct  agree  that  God 
has  made  beings,  and  not  mere  forms.  He  did  not  create  ves- 
sels into  which  Ids  life  should  be  poured,  but  living  creatures. 
The  relation  we  sustain  to  Idm  is  not  that  of  cups  of  river  water 
to  the  river  from  which  they  are  drawn.  It  is  like  that  of  moun- 
tain ■s})rings  to  the  sun,  that  draws  their  streams  from  the  unseen 
ocean,  and  guides  them  by  the  wind,  and  bestows  them  upon  the 

IT 

earth,  and  irradiates  them  with  his  glory,  as  they  return  to  the 
sea.  The  difference  between  God  and  man  is  not  a  difference  of 
degree  only,  but  a  difference  in  kind. 

Now,  mysticism  contradicts  the  plain  truth.  It  deplores  every 
trace  of  a  living  human  will.  It  forbids  pleasure  in  things  that 
please,  except  on  the  grgund  of  their  being  sent  from  God  ;  and 
as  this  is  equally  true  of  things  that  hurt,  it  consistently  endeav- 
ors tojgnore  any  distinction  between  pleasure  and  pain.  And  it 
seeks,  as  the  one  only  good  thing,  absorption  into  God. 

This  pantheistic  delusion,  ignoring  or  openly  contemning  the 
logical  faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and  renouncing  a  wholesome 
human  individuality  on  the  other,  has  lost  in  them  the  two  great 
safeguards  of  truth  and  duty,  and  slips  down  into  various  subtle 
and  tenacious  forms  of  infidelity.  It  is  vitally  connected  with 
that  vast  "spiritualistic"  heresy  and  imposture,  into  which,  as 
into  a  gulf,  so  many  thousands  have  thrown  themselves,  and  in 
which  they  are  floundering  amid  follies  and  vices  they  once 
despised.  ,  ^_^ 

But,  supposing  no  worse  error  than  itself  to  be  |)orn  of  mys- 
ticism, it  is  evident  that  in  many,  who  suppose  theni^ves  to  be 
successful  in  their  efforts  after  this  sort  of  exaltation,  it  must 
breed  pride — that  cloudy  sort  of  Pharisaism  which  takes  refuge 
in  pious  phrases  and  humble  professions,  and  cheats  itself  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely ;  *  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  honest  souls, 
who  are  ensnared  into  accepting  the  system,  but  fail  to  realise  its 
delusive  hopes,  are  cast  down  in  an  equally  unfounded  despair 
and  self-condemnation  on  wrong  grounds. 
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But  perhaps,  for  the  mass  of  readers,  the  most  serious  wrong 
done  them  is  in  the  misuse  and  perversion  of  almost  the  whole 
circle  of  religious  and  biblical  language.  The  whole  wealth  of  the 
language  has  been  taxed  fot  expressions  which  would  convey  the 
glorious,  arduous,  unearthly  conceptions  of  our  religion.  They 
are  sanctified  from  within  by  the  matter  they  convey,  and 
clothed  from  without  in  reverence  by  the  associations  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  history,  in  which  they  have  been  held.  Into  this 
rich  treasury  the  mystical  writers  have  intruded,  and  have  mis- 
applied these  terms ;  not,  perhaps,  in  their  grammatical,  but 
certainly  in  their  established,  signification.  One  who  weighs 
what  he  reads  becomes  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  mental  vertigo, 
through  the  welter  and  fluid  mislocation  of  words ;  while  those 
who  read  without  weighing,  and  are  imaginatively  disposed,  walk 
in  a  charmed  haze,  a  pious  romanticism,  which  Paul  certainly 
never  calculated  upon  when  he  called  us  "children  of  the  day." 

The  volume  before  us,  which "  has  given  occasion  to  these 
remarks,  contains  little  tlmt  is  new  to  American  readers,  unless 
the  "Spiritual  Maxims"  of  Lacombe  be  new.  We  confess  we 
have  not  read  them  all.  As  Rowland  Hill  long  ago  said,  "It  is 
not  necessary  to  eat  a  whole  joint  to  know  that  it  is  tainted." 
And  the  few  extracts  which  follow  will  suffice  to  show  that  this 
is  tainted,  and  not  fit  for  Christians'  food:  (the  Italics  are 
ours) — 

"1.  To  rob  God  of  nothing,  to  refuse  him  nothing,  to  7'equire 
of  Mm  nothing — this  is  great  perfection.  (Compare  John  xv. 
16;  xVi.  23,  24.) 

"2.  In  the  commencement  of  the  spiritual  life,  our  hardest 
task  is  to  bear  with  our  neighbors;  in  its  progress,  with  our- 
selves; and  in  its  end,  with  God." 

"3.  He  that  regards  self  only  with  horror^  is  beginning  to  be 
the  delight  of  God.'' 

"12.  The  ray  of  the  creature  is  derived  from  the  sun  of  the 
divinity ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  separated  from  it ;  and  if  its 
dependence  upon  its  divine  frinciple  is  essential,  its  union  is  not 
less  so." 

"  11.  It  is  a  rare  gift  to  discover  an  indescribable  something, 
which  is  above  grace  and  nature;  which  is  not  God,  but  which 
suffers  no  intermediate  betiveen  God  and  us..     It  is  a  pure  and 
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unmixed  emanation  of  a  created  being,  who  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Uncreated  Original,  from  whom  he  proceeds." 

This  is  certainly  enough  of  that  joint.  / 

Thev  typography  of  the  book  is  the  very  neatest,  as   Mr. 

Dodd's  of  late  has  uniformly  been. 

\ 

The   Old  Roman    World:   The  Grandeur  and  Failure   of  its 

Civilisation.     By  John  Lord,  LL.D.    .New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.     1867.     605  pages,  crown-octavo. 

This  book  is  entitled  to  the  praise  i)f  complete  success. 
The  author  set  before  him  a  great  aim,  and  he  has  worthily  and  ' 
nobly  accomplished  it.  It  was  no  light  task,  especially  after 
Gibbon  and  Merivale,  to  portray  the  glory  and  decadence  of  the 
Grseco-Roman  civilisation.  Yet,  in  a  single  volume,  Dr.  Lord 
has  done  this  with  sufficient  fulness  and  eminent  ability.  The 
opening  sentence  of  the  introduction  has  the  bold,  defiant  ring 
of  Tacitus  and  Macaulay:  "I  propose  to  describe  the  greatness 
and  the  misery  of  the  old  Roman  world;  nor  is  there  anything 
in  history  more  suggestive  and  instructive."  No  one  who  has 
heard  the  lectures  of  this  brilliant  litterateur  needs  the  informa- 
tion that  the  purpose  here  expressed  is  executed  in  this  volume 
in  the  most  thorough  and  delightful  manner.  The  book  has  all 
the  value  of  succinct  and  compendious  epitome,  and  symmetrical 
comprehension,  and  all  the  racy  charm  of  telling  story,  graphic 
paraphrase,  shrewd  comment,  brief  word-painting,  and  fervid 
vehemence.  The  style  has  such  a  vmc?a  V2s  about  it,  that  the 
reader  is  led  captive  by  it  to  the  end.  The  interest  excited, 
especially  in  the  biographical  and  philosophical  parts,  is  some- 
times almost  poignant.  The  work  is  comprised  in  fourteen  chap- 
ters, which  embrace  the  following  topics  :  The  Conquests  of  the 
Romans;  The  Material  Grandeur  and  Glory  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  The, "Wonders  of  Ancient  Rome;  Art  in  the  Roman 
Empire ;  The  Roman  Constitution ;  Roman  Jurisprudence ; 
Roman  Literature;  Grecian  Philosophy;  Scientific  Knowledge 
among  the  Romans ;  Internal  Condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
The  Fall  of  the  Empire ;  The  Reasons  why  the  Conservative 
Influences  of  Pagan  Civilisation  did  nqjfe  Arrest  the  Ruin  of  the 
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Roman  World;  Why  Christianity  did  not  Arrest  the  Ruin  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  The  Legacy  of  the  Early  Church  to  Future 
Generations. 

Each  of  these  topics  is  handled  with  the  breadth,  ease,  and 
vigor  of  the  master  in  each  of  the  departments  that  is  touched 
upon.  The  dryest  chapter  in  the  book — the  one  on  the  ancient 
remains,,  the  temples,  bridges,  aqueducts,  forums,  basilikas, 
amphitheatres,  etc.,  etc. — is  by  no  means  devoid  of  solid  attrac- 
tionSf  especially  to  persons  who,  like  most  of  our  Southern  read- 
ers, do  not  know  the  road  to  Forsyth  and  Hilliard.  The  chapter 
on  art  recalls  those  rapt  discourses  on  Michael  Angelo,  Dante, 
and  the  mediaeval  builders,  to  which  some  of  us  listened  when 
we  were  boys.  A  single  quotation  will  give  a  general  view  of 
the  author's  plan : 

"Great  writers  have  written  ingenious  treatises,  like  Burke, 
Alison,  and  Stewart.  Beauty,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  con- 
templation of  mind ;  Leibnitz  maintained  it  consists  in  perfec- 
tion ;  Blondel  asserted  it  was  harmonic  proportions ;  Peter  Leigh 
speaks  of  it  as  the  music  of  the  eye.  Yet  everybody  under- 
stands what  beauty  is,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  nature,  agree- 
able to  the  purest  models  which  nature  presents.  Such  was  the 
ideal  of  Phidias.  Such  it  was  to  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  who 
united  every  advantage,  physical  and  m.ental,  for  the  perfection 
of  art.  Nor  could  art  have  been  so  wonderfully  developed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  influence  which  the  great  poets,  orators,  dram- 
atists, historians,  and  philosophers  exercised  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  artists.  Phidias,  being  asked  how  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
his  Olympian  Jupiter,  answered  by  repeating  a  passage  of 
Homer.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
Greeks  exhibited  in  the  cultivation  of  art.  Hence  it  has 
obtained  an  ascendancy  over  that  of  all  other  nations.  Roman 
art  was  the  continuation  of  the  Grecian.  The  Romans  appre- 
ciated and  rewarded  Grecian  artists.  They  adopted  their  archi- 
tecture, their  sculpture,  and  their  paintings;  and  though  art 
never  attained  the  estimation  and  dignity  in  Rome  that  it  did  in 
Greece,  it  still  can  boast  of  a  great  development.  But  inasmuch 
as  all  the  great  models  were  Grecian,  and  appropriated  and 
copied  by  the  Romans — inasmuch  as  the  great  wonders  of  the 
"Eternal  City"  were  made  by  the  Greeks — we  cannot  treat  of 
Roman  art  in  distinction  from  the  Grecian.  And  as  I  wish  to 
show  simply  the  triumph  of  Pagan  genius  in  the  realm  of  art, 
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and  most  of  the  immortal  creations  of  the  great  artists  were 
transported  to  Rome  and  advanced  .  Rome,  it  is  within  mj  pro- 
vince to  go  where  they  w^ere  originally  found. 

" 'Tu,  revere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento! 
' Hfe-tUiLorunt  artes.' "     P.  145. 


There  is  one  other  passage  that  amply  evinces  the  writer's 
eloquence  and  pathos : 

"Art,  when  true  and  exarlted,  as  it  sometimes  is  and  always 
should  be,  has  its  end  in  itself.  Like  virtue,  it  is  its  own  reward. 
Michael  Angelo  worked,  preoccupied  and  riapt,  without  the 
stimulus  of  even  praise — even  as  Dante  lived  in  the  visions  to 
which  his  imagination  gave  form  and  reality.  Art  is  therefore 
self-sustained,  unselfish,  lofty.  It  is  the  soul  going  forth  tri- 
umphant over  external  circumstances — jubilant  and  melodious 
even  in  poverty  and  neglect*— risijig  above  the  evils  of  life  in  its 
*  absorbing  cultivatioi;  of  ideal  loveliness.  The  fortunate  acci- 
dents of  earth  are  nothing  to  the  true  artist,  striving  to  reach 
his  ideal  of  excellence — no  more  than  carpets  and  chairs  are  to 
a  great  woman  pining  for  sympathy  or  love.  And  it  is  only 
when  there  is  this  soul-longing  to  reach  the  excellence  it  has  con- 
ceived for  itself  alone,  that  great  works  have  been  produced. 
The  sweetest  strains  of  music  sometimes  come  from  women 
where  no  one  listens  to  their  melodies.  Nor  does  a  great  artist 
seek  or  need  commiseration,  if  ever  so  unfortunate  in  worldly 
circumstances.  He  may  be  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  only  in  the 
profound  seriousness  of  superior  knowledge,  in  that  isolation  to 
which  all  genius  is  doomed."     P.  143. 

He  passes  under  rapid  review  the  greatness  and  beauty  of 
Grecian  art,  the  Egyptian  obelisks  and  pyramids,  the  Babylonian 
structures,  the-Tyrian  monuments,  the  early  Doric  monuments, 
the  colossal  statues  of  antiquity,  the  principles  of  ancient  art, 
the  lives  of  the  sculptors  and  painters,  their  supremacy,  et^c,  etc. 

The  chapters  on  Roman  jurisprudence  and  the  Roman' Consti- 
tution are  equally  full  and  thorough-going.  The  chapter  on 
Roman  literature  is  superb.  It  is  probably  the  finest  compres- 
sion of  what  is  most  worth  knowing  on  this  subject  that  is 
extant  in  the  English  language.  The  chapter  is  not  unduly 
long,  and  yet  no  important  name  is  omitted,  and  each  name  is 
exhibited  with  a  degree  of  fulness  and  a  fiiscinating  warmth  of 
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eulogy  and  nervous   incident,   commensurate  with  its  deserts. 
Take,  for  instance,  what  he  says  about  -^schylus : 

"The  great  creator  of  the  Greek  drama  was  ^schylus,  born 
at  Eleusis,  525  B.  C.     It  was  not  till  the  age  of  forty-one  that 
he  gained  his   prize.     Sixteen   years    afterwards,  defeated   by 
Sophocles,  he  quitted  Athens  in  the  highest  honor,  and  his  pieces 
were  frequently  reproduced  upon  the  stage.     It  was  not  so  much 
his  object  to   amuse  an  audience  as  to  instruct  and  elevate  it. 
He  combined  religious  feeling  with  lofty  moral  sentiment.     And 
he  had  unrivalled  power  over  the  realm  of  astonishment  and 
terror.     'At  his  summons,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'the  mys- 
terious and  tremendous  volume  of  destiny,  in  which  is  inscribed 
the  doom  of  gods  and  men,  seemed  to  display  its  leaves  of  iron 
before  the  appalled  spectators ;  the  more  than  mortal  voices  of 
Deities,  Titans,  and  departed  heroes,  were  heard  in  awful  confer- 
ence; heaven  bowed,  and  its  divinities  descended ;  earth  yawned 
and  gave  up  the  pale,  spectres  of  the  dead,  and  yet  more  unde- 
fined and  ghastly  forms  of  those  infernal  deities  who   struck 
horror  into  the  gods  tlicmsclves.'     His  imagination  dwells  in  the 
loftiest  regions   of  the  old  mythology  of  Greece ;    his  tone  is 
always  pure  and  moral,  though  stern  and  harsh.     He  appeals  to 
the  most  violent  passions,  and  he   is  full  of  the  boldest  meta- 
phors.    In  sublimity,  he  has  ncYcr  been  surpassed.     He  was  in 
poetry  what  Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo  were  in  art.     The 
critics  say  that  his  sublimity  of  diction  is  sometimes  carried  to 
an  extreme,  so  that  his  language   often  becomes  inflated.     His 
characters  are  sublime,  like  his  sentiments :  they  were  gods  and 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude.     His  religious  views  were  Homeric, 
and  he  sought  to  animate  his  countrymen   to  deeds  of  glory,  as 
it  became  one  of  the  generals  who  fought  at  Marathon  to  do. 
He  was  an  unconscious  genius,  and  worked  like  Homer,  without 
a  knowledge  of  artistical  laws.     Ho  was  proud  and  impatient, 
and  his   poetry    was    religious   rather    than   moral.     He  wrote 
seventy  plays,  of  which  only  seven  arc  extant;  but  these  are 
immortal,  among  the  greatest  creations  of  human  genius,  like 
the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.     He  died  in  Sicily,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.     The' principal  English  translations  of  his 
plays  are  byiPotter,  Harford,  and  Medwin."     (The  author  refers 
in  afoot  note  to  MUller  and  Bode — histories  of  Greek  literature.) 

The  final  chapters  are  grand,  though,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  not  so  picturesque,  and  in  them,  as  also  in  the  masterly 
chapter  on  the  Grecian  philosophy,  the  writer  discloses  a  trace 
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of  the  speculative  faculty  which  is  so  marked  in  Grote.  He 
rapidly  chalks  off  a  picture  of  Rome's  fall.  Here,  of  course,  he 
chiefly  follows  Gibbon  and  his  successors.  But  why  did  not 
Paganism  have  within  itself  resources  enough  to  arrest  the  ruin? 
In  reply,  the  author  shows  conclusively  that  there  is  nothing 
conservative  in  a  mere  human  creation ;  and  that  by  unaided 
reason  civilisation  can  only  rise  to  a  certain  fixed  height,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Rome,  had  been  attained.  He  discusses  in  extenso 
the  virtues  of  the  primitive  races,  and  the  decline  of  their  suc- 
cessive civilisations.  The  virtues- of  primitive  life  were  inade- 
quate arid  were  transient.  Christianity  is  the  only  conservative 
power.  The  Bible  is  the  only  elixir  of  the  nations.  Primitive 
life  indeed  favors  virtue.  But  life  cannot  always  be  primitive ; 
and  with  development  and  prosp^j^ty  come  luxury,  vice,  decay, 
ruin.  We  are  first  dazzled  by  the  sp^fetg^le  of  military  strength. 
But  the  legioHis  became  degenerate.  Nothkig  could  exceed  the 
hopeless  imbecility  of  the  army  under  the  emp^i^qrs.  The  mili- 
tary emperors  gazed  with  despair  on  the  rally  of  bai%aric  forces. 
The  elaborate  and  complicated  constitution  of  the  Romans  was 
subvertew  at  the  Rubicon.  The  forms  in  which  Cato  and  Cicero 
had  rejoiced  were  afterwards  a  dead  letter.  There  were  abortive 
attempts  by  the  good  and  able  emperors.  But  Hadrian,  the 
Antonines,  Theodosius,  struggled  in  vain.  Roman  jurisprudence 
survived  the  constitution,  but  in  ^time  became  corrupt,  and 
Cyprian,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  turn  with  disgust  from  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Art,  literature,  philosophy — everything — 
failed.  This  Dr.  Lord  exhibits  in  accurate  particulars.  He 
tlien  cries: 

"And  what  is  the  logical  inference — the  deduction  which  we 
are  compelled  to  draw  from  this  mournful  history  of  the  failure 
of  all  those  grand  .  trophies  of  the  civilisation  which  man  has 
made?  Can  it  be  other  than  this:  that  man  cannot  save  him- 
self; that  nothing  which  ^jomes  from  him,  whether  of  genius  or 
will,  proves  to  be  a  conservative  force  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  that  it  will  be  perverted,  however  true,  or  beautiful,  or 
glorious,  because  'men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  ?'  All  that 
is  truly  conservative,  all  that  grows  brighter  and  brighter  with 
the  progress  of  ages,  all  that  is  indestructible  and  of  permanent 
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beauty,  must  come  from  a  power  higher  than  man,  whether 
supernatural  or  not — must  be  a  revelation  to  man  from  Heaven, 
assisted  by  divine  grace.  It  must  be  divine  truth  in  conjunction 
with  divine  love.  It  must  be  a  light  from  him  who  made  us,  and 
which  alone  baffles  the  power  of  evil." 

We  have  no  space  in  which  even  to  abridge  the  author's  satis- 
factory but  mournful  answer  to  the  question,  why  Christianity 
did  not  arrest  this  work  of  wholesale  ruin.  The  sum  of  it  is, 
that  the  earliest  Christianity  was  either  too  young  or  too  late  to 
save  the  empire.  It  was  also  mixed  with  much  that  was  evil. 
(  yTTsoon  itself  needed  salvation.  Besides,  there  was  a  providen- 
tial necessity  for  the  overthrow.     The  last  chapter  is  of  gold. 

A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  Wa?'  Bettveeii  the  States: 
Its  Causes,  Character,  Conduct,  and  Residts.  Presented  in  a 
Series  of  Colloquies  at  Liberty  Hall.  By  Alexander  II. 
Stephens.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  National  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Richmond,  Va.     Pp.  654,  8vo. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  dissertation  on  the  principles  of  the 
federative  republic  founded  by  our  forefathers.  Mr.  Stephens's 
first  volume  is  confined  to  this  part  of  his  great  subject,  neces- 
sarily the  basis  of  any  rational  interpretation  of  the  philosophy 
of  its  causes,  progression,  and  ultimate  results.  For  this  initial 
task,  he  is  admirably  qualified.  We  are  rejoiced  that  he  has 
undertaken  the  work  and  accomplished  it  so  well.  No  more 
suitable  champion  of  the  logic  of  our  lost  cause  could  have  been 
found.  The  cold  caution  of  his  intellect,  the  warmth  and  ten  a-" 
city  of  his  convictions  when  once  formed,  the  curious  antagonism 
between  the  sympathies  of  his  imagination  and  the  sympathies 
of  his  heart,  his  well-known  almost  neutral  position  at  the  great 
crisis  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  which  he  writes,  were 
well  calculated  to  assure  all  men,  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion 
and  prejudice,  that  all  a  clear  head,  ample  knowledge,  long 
study,  and  dispassionate  reasoning,  could  do  to  attain  truth  in 
the  discussion  of  these  vital  first  principles  of  our  Government, 
might  be  safely  looked  for  in  the  promised  work  of  Alexander 
Stephens.     In  view  of  the  fact  that,  though  a  firm  believer  in 
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the  right  of  secession,  he  was  an  equally  firm  disbeliever  in  its 
policy  or  necessity,  and  that  he  yielded  to  his  strong  sense  of 
the  paramount  duty  of  allegiance  to  his  State  and  to  natural 
sympathy  with  the  fate  of  his  people,  in  spite  of  his  convictions 
of  the  practical  madness  of  the  measure  taken;  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  cause  in  which  he  so  reluctantly  embarked  has 
proved  for  the  present  a  failure,  and  that  certainly  no  worldl j 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  defending  its  logical  symmetry  and 
historic  invulnerability ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  book  can  be 
the  campaign  boolt^  no  national  party  now  in  vigorous  life  in 
this  land  of  anarchy^the  work  before  us  is  eminently  suited  to 
speak  to  the  minds  of  such  calm  thinkers  as  sit  aloof  from  the 
stormy  hurtling  of  party  strife  and  the  base  self-seeking  of  a 
period  which  all  future  ages  of  political  purity — if  we  may  look 
for  any  such — will  abhor  with  unspeakable  loathing.  No  sane 
mind  perusing  these  pages  of  most  serene  disputation  can  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  arrangement  of  facts  and  the  arguments 
based  upon  them  are  the  work  of  scrupulous  honesty  of  intellect 
as  well  as  heart.  That  such  a  work  should  exert  very  great 
influence  at  this  time,  or  even  get  a  sober  an4  thoughtful  reading 
from  the  corrupt  and  shallow  minds  tossed  and  driven  through 
the  present  anarchy  by  the  rage  of  party  strife,  we  are  not 
optimists  enough  to  expect.  That  it  will  ever  teach  a  generation 
whose  notions  of  republicanism,  vague  at  best  from  the  begin- 
ning, have  long  since  been  swallowed  by  the  voracious  maw  of 
democracy,  is  almost  more  than  we  dare  hope.  But  it  matters 
little  whether  the  book  does  present  good  or  not ;  it  is  always  a 
good  deed  to  put  truth  before  the  world ;  and  truth  is  a  seed 
which  God  takes  care  of,  and  in  good  time  the  harvest  will  be 
given  from  all  that  has  been  sown,  in  some  shape  or  other. 

The  form  of  the  work  is  that  of  a  series  of  colloquies.  It  is 
decidedly  the  best  mode  of  discussing  a  subject  which  is  of  his- 
toric origin,  has  many  ramifications,  and  has  been  the  field  of 
much  practical  controversy.  The  Socratic  system  has  indeed 
been  used  in  all  enlightened  ages  with  great  effect.  It  is,  per- 
haps, best  known^  to  the  present  generation  in  that  admirable 
model  of  dialectic  art,  Henry  Rogers's  Eclipse  of  Faith — more 
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attractive  in  form,  though,  indc'cd,  not  more  acute  and  eloquent, 
than  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  Mr.  Stephens  has  not,  it  is 
true,  put  very  wise  or  subtle  objections  into  the  lips  of  his 
Northern  interlocutors.  But  perhaps  wc  may  regard  this  blemish 
on  his  production  as  a  work  of  art  as  inevitable,  so  very  defi- 
cient in  sense  or  truth  have  been  the  published  apologies  of  the 
consolidation  party  for  the  faith  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  them. 
Even  their  boasted  Motley  makes  a  sad  bungle  of  it. 

The  topics  treated  of  in  these  colloquibs  are  few  in  number. 
They  are  discussed  with  too  much  thoroughness  to  permit  dis- 
cursive argumentation,  or  even  illustration,  on  any  very  extended 
scale.  The  nature  of  the  Governtnent  of  the  United  States 
previous  to  its  subjection  to  the  despotism  of  a  faction  looking  to 
the  army  for  support;  the  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  federal 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  consolidation  theory ;  the  logical  and 
historical  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  secession;  the  circumstances 
warranting  the  use  of  that  extreme  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  States;  and  the  relative  temper  of  the  opposing  sec- 
tions during  the  period  of  Union — constitute  all  the  points  to 
which  this  dissertation  is  devoted.  Mr.  Stephens  has  handled 
them  well.  We  have  examined  the  work  carefully,  and  take 
pleasure  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  discussion  is 
exhaustive  of  all  essential  facts  and  arguments  which  can  be 
advanced  on  these  subjects,  the  statement  is  clear  and  impressive, 
and  the  work  fully  worthy  of  the  able  mind  and  earnest  spirit  of 
the  statesman  to  whose  present  leisure  we  owe  it.  It  is  well  that 
such  scholarly  works,  wrought  of  carefully  consecutive  argu- 
ment, fortified  by  the  most  accurate  grouping  of  facts,  and  made 
clear  to  common  apprehension  by  the  easy  and  unconstrained 
directness  of  statement  due  to  the  colloquial  form  Mr.  Stephens 
has  wisely  adopted,  should  be  opposed  in  good  time  to  Bancroft 
and  the  other  Northern  falsifiers  of  history. 

We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  spirit  of  the  second 
volume — yet  to  be  published,  perhaps  yet  to  be  written — or  how 
far  we  may  be  able  to  approve  Mr.  Stephens's  deliverances  upon 
the  facts  of  our  late  great  struggle  for  liberty.  His  strictures 
upon  the  poligy  of  the  Administration  may  possibly  displease 
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many,  who,  like  ourselves,  are  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Davis  and  his  Cabinet  showed  wise  and  prudent  statesman- 
ship, which  posterity  will  better  appreciate  than  the  present  gen- 
eration can.  That  noble  army  of  devoted  men,  who  won  such 
glorious  victories  over  hostile  nature  as  well  as  over  an  enemy 
vastly  superior  numerically;  that  yet  nobler  army  of  devoted 
women,  who,  at  home,  endured  worse  than  physical  trials — he 
cannot  fail  to  do  justice  to,  so  far  as  language  of  mortal  man 
can  portray  a  heroism  the  very  doing  of  which  exalts  humanity 
beyond  even  the  highest  ideal  the  merely  speculative  mind  of  man 
can  form.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  prom- 
ised second  volume,  we  cordially  commend  this  first  one.  It  deals 
only,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  principles  which  impelled  the 
Southern  States  to  their  grand  historic  movement  in  vindication 
of  the  vital  doctrine  lying  at  the  root  of  all  federative  union — 
that  is,  right  of  withdrawal  so  soon  as  the  union  becomes  op- 
pressive. It  deals  only  with  these  matters,  and  it  handles  them 
well. 

We  had  intended  giving  one  or  two  extracts;  but  on  reflection 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Stephens  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  argument.  Such  books  should  be  read  as  a  whole, 
and  not  in  broken  fragments. 

TJic  Life  of  Jeff'ermn  Davis.  By  FiiANK  II.  Alfriend,  late 
Editor  of  the  /Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago,  Caxton  Publishing  House  ;  Philadelphia,  Richmond, 
Atlanta,  and  St.  Louis,  National  Publishing  Co.  1868. 
Pp.  645,  8vo. 

Glorious  as  is  the  record  of  this  book,  it  is  a  sad  one  for  those 
to  read  who  loved  the  cause  which  has  so  lately  gone  down  in 
blood  and  tears.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  it,  even  though  it  helps 
to  keep  alive  the  bitterness  of  buried  hopes.  It  is  due  to  the 
pure  principles  battled  for  in  vain  by  a  confederation  now  no 
more,  that  the  history  of  that  struggle  should  be  kept  ever  fresh 
in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  fathers  waged  it,  and  that  those 
principles  should  be  again  and  again  reasserted  in  the  telling  of 
their  first  fate.     It  is  due  to  the  noble  heroes,  who,  with  the 
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steadfastness  of  the  highest  manliness,  and  the  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  purest  chivalry,  fought  and  suifercd  for  the  fallen 
cause,  that  the  meniory  of  their  deeds  and  their  devotion  should 
be  kept  alive.  It  is  due  to  the  high  heart  and  princely  nature 
of  that  great  statesman  who  guided  the  destinies  of  the  short- 
lived commonwealth  whose  fall  has  perhaps  forever  laid  in  ruins 
the  dream  of  a  pure  republic,  that  the  story  of  that  brilliant 
half  decade  which  crowned  his  noble  career  should  be  told  in 
reverent  words  and  with  the  appreciative  glow  of  honest  enthu- 
siasm. This  Mr.  Alfriend  has  done;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
minor  faults  of  the  work,  we  thank  him  in  the  name  of  the  dead 
past  which  this  groaning  present  so  deeply  regrets,  for  the  spirit 
in  which  he  has  done  his  work.  It  is  no  small  good  that  he  has 
done  in  presenting  to  the  world  so  perfect  a  picture  of  that  great 
spirit,  Jefferson  Davis — a  man  with  nobleness  of  purpose,  lofti- 
ness of  principle,  and  earnestness  of  conviction  almost  out  of 
place  in  a  flippant  and  scoffing  age,  were  it  not  that  so  many  true 
Paladins  were  at  his  side  when  the  great  strife  began.  Alas !  the 
best  and  the  noblest  of  his  compeers  are  under  the  soil,  or,  like 
him,  driven  into  powerless  silence.  But  such  men  do-^ot  live  in 
vain.  Moral  forces,  once  exerted,  arc  no  more  lost  than  are 
physical  forces.  Complex  as  may  be  the  process  of  their  dyna- 
mic energy,  and  subtle  as  may  be  each  separate  evolution,  the 
ultimate  product  is  sure  to  be  a  mighty  fact,  crowning  some 
grand  historical  cycle.  But  the  highest  and  grandest  prin^lcs 
arc  ever  the  slowest  in  their  development;  and  it  should  be 
enough  for  those  who  have  been  called  to  contend  for  great 
truths  that  they  have  had  that  honor,  let  the  issue  for  that  time 
be  what  it  may.  One  of  the  worthiest  lessons  which  such  a  life 
as  this  teaches,  is  the  grandeur  of  sustaining  truth  for  its  own 
sake;  for,  though  evil  is  so  apt  to  triumph  in  this  sin-stained 
world,  devoted  maintenance  of  right  is  its  own  reward,  and  to 
have  such  glorious  memories  in  the  past  is  worth  ten  times  the 
woes  we  suffer  in  the  present.  Thanks  to  the  unrelenting  spirit 
of  wrong,  in  its  temporary  triumphs  it  never  fails  to  wreak  its 
vengeance  on  those  who  have  opposed  it,  and  thus  by  persecution 
it  is  sure  to  hallow  for   human   sympathies   the  cause  it  has 
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trampled  under  foot.     Mr.  Davis,  in  his  own  person,  has  been  a 

signal  instance  of  this  invariably  short-sighted  policy  gf  furious 

and  implacable  factions;  and  w^e  rejoice  for  him  and  for  the 

cause  in  which  he  labored  and  for  which  he  suffered,  that  it  has 

had  so  illtistrious  a  representative  in  its  ruin  as   well  as  in  its 

proudest  period.     We  quote,  to  show  the  writer's  comprehension 

of  Mr.  Datis,  his  summary  of   the   distinctive  features  of  the 

late  President's  genius  and  character : 

"The  peculiar  charm  of  Mr.  Davis  is  the  perfect  poise  of  his 
f\iculties;  an  almost  exact  adjustment  of  qualities;,  of  indomi- 
table energy  and  winning  grace ;  heroic  courage  and  tender 
affection ;  strength  of  charaicter  and  almost  excessive  compassion ; 
of  calculating  judgment  and  knightly  sentiment ;  acute  penetra- 
tion and  analysis ;  comprehensive  perception ;  laborious  habits, 
and  almost  universal  knowledge." 

Uest  of  all,  we  may  add,  he  is  a  true  Christian  gentleman. 
Some  day  in  the  time  to  come,  the  woj^ld  will  justly  appreciate 
him  and  the  principles  he  and  the  people  who  loved  him  well 
strove  to  uphold;  and  the  lost  cause  of  1865  will  be  won  for 
another  generation  and  in  other  forms. 

The  book  is  in  the  main  well  written ;  and  there  are  two  things  ; 
we  especially  like  in  the  author's  tone.  One  of  these  is  the  tem- 
perate way»in  which  he  handles  many  well-disposed  men  who 
were  honestly  opposed  to  Mr.  Davis  and  his  policy,  while  he 
shows  no  weakly  sentimental  tenderness  for  those  whose  violeri't 
and  acrimonious  hostility  to  our  chosen  leader  so  materially 
damaged  the  cause  for  which  we  were  contending.  His  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  late  President  of  our  Confederacy  suffers  no 
diminution  from  such  fairness  Sfnd  just  discrimination.  We  also 
like  the  justice  and  honesty  of  his  admission  that  our  long-suffer- 
ing people  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  depression  of  spirits 
under  which  they  sunk  towards  the  close  of  the  struggle.  It  is 
cheap  pluck,  now  that  all  is  over,  to  revile  the  gallant  and  noble 
race,  who  had  endured  so  much  and  so  long,  for  their  final 
ilespi^ndency.  In  those  sombre  days  when  ruin  pressed  near 
and  the  air  was  thick  with  signs  of  the  coming  doom,  there  wer;e 
few  whose  souls  still  moved  calmly  on  in  the  light  of  hope;  and, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  affirm  that  these  few  are  now  the 
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very  last  to  utter  one  word  of  reproach  to  the  heart-sick  thou- 
sands whose  faith  went  down  in  that  hour  of  gloom.  It  is  onl}^ 
the  infamous  disgraces  to  our  race  and  country,  who  never  had  / 
done  their  duty,  or  who  actually  betrayed  the  cause  for  which 
we  struggled,  whom  we  brand  as  base  and  despicable.  We  quote 
with  pleasure  the  sad  but  gentle  language  of  Mr.  Alfriend  in 
reference  to  this  period  of  despondency:  - 

"Only  a  hasty  and  ill-informed  judgment  could  condemn  the 
Southern  people  for  the  decay  of  its  spirit  in  this  last  stage  of 
the  war.  No  people  ever  endured  with  more  heroism  the  trials 
and  privations  incidental  to  their  situation.  Yet  these  sacrifices 
appeared  to  have  been  to  no  purpose;  a  cruel  and  inexorable 
fate  seemed  to  pursue  them,  and  to  taunt  them  with  the  futility 
of  exertion  to  escape  its  decree.  Victories,  which  had  amazed 
the  world,  and  again  and  again  §tunned  a  powerful  adver- 
sary, and  which  the  South  felt,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
should  have  secured  the  reward  of  independence,  were  recurred 
to  only  as  making  more  bitter  the  chagrin  of  the  present.  Pre- 
vious defeats — at  the  time  seeming  fatal — had  been  patiently 
encountered  and  bravely  surmounted,  so  long  as  victory  appeared 
to  offer  a  reward  which  should  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  obtain  it.  But  now  even  the  hope  of  victory  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  source  of  encouragement,  since  any  probable  suc- 
cess would  only  tend  to  a  postponement  of  the  inevitable  catas- 
trophe, which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  invite  than  to  defer." 

At  the  same  time  that  we  agree  with  the  author  most  cordiall}'" 
in  taking  this  gentle  view  of  the  desponding  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple when  the  worst  came  fairly  before  them,  we  must  ever  rejoice 
that  our  great  leader,  fully  worthy  in  that  dark  hour  of  the 
proud  name  he  had  won,  and  in  true  accordance  with  his  high 
nature,  hoped  on  to  the  very  last,  and  would  not  give  up  the 
cause  he  represented  until  every  army  in  the  field  had  surren- 
dered, lie  who  was  the  last  to  believe  our  cause  lost  was  the 
fit  person  for  its  enemies  to  exalt  in  their  blindness  as  its  martyr. 
It  is  well,  now  that  the  soil  covers  so  much  of  what  was  best 
and  noblest  in  the  South,  that  tliis  heroic  nature  should  be  thrust 
forward  by  hate  and  love  alike,  as  the  truest  representative  of  all 
we  once  reverenced  and  held  worthy  of  pride  and  honor. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE'  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  KINGDOM. 

In  its  opening  pages,  the  Bible  gives  us  the  account  of  Para- 
dise lost,  and  n»an  forsaken  of  his  God.  It  closes  with  a  glowing 
view  in  the  future  of  Paradise  restored,  and  God  again  dwelling 
with  man  on  the  renovated  earth.  The  whole  period  between  is 
filled  up  with  the  history  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  form  of  the  divine  administration  did  not 
exist,  and  the  great  and  holy  God  took  delight  in  immediate 
intercourse  with  man  here  on  earth.  There  will  come  a  time 
when  he  will  again  do  so ;  but  not  until  every  vestige  of  sin's 
dominion  is  wiped  out,  and  death  itself,  the  last  enemy,  de- 
stroyed, and  all  things  made  new.  This  is  the  mighty  work  of 
the  Mediator  King,  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
grand  design  of  his  kingdom.  The  mercy  of  God  founded  it  for 
the  redemption  of  our  fallen  race  and  the  vindication  of  his  own 
honor;  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  the  Son  are  carrying  it 
forward  to  the  final  consummation.  Then  again  God  shall  dwell 
with  man  as  at  his  creation;  and  the  Lamb,  his  mediatorial 
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kingdom  being  ended,  shall  dwell  forever  on  the  peaceful  throne 
of  his  redeemed  Church  as  their  eternal  Head  and  bond  of  union 
with  the  Godhead,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

Our  design  in  this  article  is  rapidly  to  sketch  the  history  of 
this  kingdom,  as  we  gather  it  from  these  inspired  records  of  it. 

I.    ORIGINAL   KINGDOM. 

This  is  God's  world.  He  made  it  for  his  own  glory.  To  this 
the  headship  of  a  holy  intelligent  agent,  ruhng  in  and  over  it, 
was  essential.  When,  therefore,  all  the  rest  of  this  lower  crea- 
tion was  completed,  and  he  was  about  to  create  man,  it  was  with 
the  expressed  purpose  that  man  should  be  his  vicegerent.  "Let 
him  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  .earth."  In  this  royal 
position  Adam  was  installed  as  soon  as  created.  For  him  and 
his  race,  the  earth  was  prepared  and  adapted.  He  was  specially 
fitted  to  rule  over  it,  so  as  to  gather  from  all  its  changes,  and 
processes,  and  creatures,  a  revenue  of  praise  for  its  Creator. 
Without  him,  the  world  was  all  a  dumb  and  worthless  thing. 
This  headship  was  the  link  that  bound  it  to  its  Creator. 

Perfect  loyalty  to  his  God  was  the  one  necessary  condition  on 
which  this  high  honor  was  to  be  retained  and  this  high  function 
discharged.  As  he  was  God's  constituted  king  and  representa- 
tive, obedience  to  God  was  of  course  absolutely  essential  to  his 
own  authority  and  dominion. 


0 


II.    MEDIATORIAL    REIGN,    IN   TYPE   AND    PREPARATION. 

1.   The  Kingdom  Lost. 

But  on  the  very  first  assault  of  the  tempter,  he  disobeyed. 
At  once  he  fell  from  his  throne.     The  whole  inferior  creation 


rose  up  in  rebellion  against  him.  The  earth  and  the  air  and  the 
waters,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and  the  whole 
animal  world,  cast  off  his  authority.  Instead  of  unitmg  in  a 
universal  ministry  of  life,  they  all  began  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
disease  and  death.  Since  then  it  has  been  with  painful  toil  and 
constant  conflict  that  he  has  been   able  to  hold  the  powers  and 
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forces  of  the  natural  world  in  such  a  degree  of  subjection  and 
control  as  is  necessary  to  his  own  existence.  According  to  his 
own  fatal  choice  in  listening  to  the  voice  of  Satan,  rather  than 
to  the  command  of  God,  he  himself  was  given  up  to  be  Satan's 
slave  and  drudge,  to  his  own  sore  punishment  and  the  glory  of 
God's  justice. 

But  though  the  creatiorfwWno  longer  in  peaceful  subjection 
to  him,  since  he  had  failed  to  use  it  for  his  Creator's  glory,  it 
was  inseparable  from  him.  The  world  and  man,  being  made  for 
each  other,  must  go  together.  Hence,  in  the  Bible,  the  whole 
world  is  represented  as  a  kingdom  whose  interests  and  agencies 
are  employed  against  God,  and  Satan  as  its  king.  He  is  called 
"the  god  of  this  world,"  "the  prince  of  this  world,"  "the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  "the  spirit  that  now  worketh 
in  the  children  of  disobedience."  And  "the  creation"  is  repre- 
sented as  "made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason' 
of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same;"  and  therefore  under  "the 
bondage  of  corruption,"  so  that  "the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now." 

^^.  Its  restoration  required  hy  the  honor  of  God. 

Not  so,  however,  could  the  Creator  be  despoiled  of  his  glory. 
He  could  not  suffer  one  of  his  own  creatures  to  deprive  him  of 
the  tribute  of  praise  from  his  own  creation,  to  triumph  over  the 
works  of  his  own  hands,  and  usurp  the  throne/ he  had  established 
for  and  given  to  another.  It  was  essential  to  the  full  vindication 
of  the  Creator's  glory  and  rights  that  not  only  He  should  still 
reign  here  and  put  down  Satan's  power  and  all  opposition,  but 
that  man  should  reign.  God's  plan  w^-s  not  to  be  frustrated  by 
the  devil.  And  the  apparent  and  temporary  triumph  of  the  foe 
was  only  in  order  to  a  brighter  display  of  the  divine  perfections 
in  the  government  of  this  world,  and  the  advancement  of  its 
king  to  a  far  higher  and  more  wonderful  dominion  <than  that 
which  he  originally  possessed.  That  God  may  be  fully  vindi- 
cated and  Satan  utterly  baffled,  man  must  recover  his  forfeited 
dominion  and  again  reign  on  the  earth.  But  the  justice  of  God 
must  be  first  satisfied,  and  his  holiness  be  manifested  in  the  plan 
of  such  a  restoration.     It  could  not,  therefore,  be  realised  until 
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man's  rebellion  should  be  fully  punished,  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  disobedience  displayed  to  all  the  universe,  the  fright- 
ful malignity  of  sin  thus  fully  discovered,  and  a  stop  put  forever 
to  its  ravages  in  the  whole  creation  of  God. 

3.  Its  restoration  promised. 

At  first,  therefore,  this  restoration  of  the  lost*  dominion  could 
be  only  promised.  This  was  done.  With  the  sentence  that  fol- 
lowed Adam's  first  transgression,  was  an  accompanying  promise 
of  deliverance;  and  this  promise  of  deliverance  for  man  was 
appropriately  given  not  to  him  directly,  but  involved  in  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  the  serpent,  and  through  him  on  the 
invisible  tempter.  That  sentence  was  the  utter  destruction  of 
his  power,  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  usurped  dominion  over 
man,  and  that  to  be  accomplished  by  man,  by  the  seed  of  the 
woman.  "I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel." 

■*■■ 

In  close  connexion  with  this  promise,  explaining  it  and  ex- 
plained by  it,  God  gave  the  institutioil  of  bloody  sacrifices — 
thus  teaching  tliat  this  restoration  of  the  kingdom  and  its  bless- 
ings could  only  be  through  the  blood  of  an  atonement  to  be  pro- 
vided by  God,  such  as  would  satisfy  his  justice  and  procure 
forgiveness. 

But  even  the  promise  of  God  is  of  mighty  efficacy.  It  checks 
the  tide  of  ruin  and  the  triumph  of  the  tempter.  It  at  once 
secures  and  brings  down  upon  the  earth  and  man  a  divine  influ- 
ence for  salvation.  Mark  well  the  force  of  its  language:  '■'•  I  Tvill 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman."  It  might  seem  as  if 
the  woman,  by  yielding  to  the  tempter,  had  gone  over  entirely 
to  the  devil  and  carried  her  posterity  with  her,  and  united  in  a 
hearty  alliance  with  him.  And  indeed  so  it  must  have  been,  had 
not  God  interfered,  and  by  his  grace  arrested  the  progress  of 
this. Satanic  usurpation.  This  he  did,  not  only  by  making  man 
bitterly  to  feel  the  sore  miseries  of  his  new  alliance,  but  by  the 
'  powerful  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart.  This  was 
the  heavenly  power  let  down  by  this  promise  from  above  upon 
the  soul  of  man,  to  commence  at  once  the  work  of  his  restora- 
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tion.  It  was  here,  on  this  ifield — the  soul  of  man — that  the 
kingdom  was  lost  and  that  S^an  triumphed,  and  here  it  must  be 
regained.  It  was  a  spiritual  defection  that  lost  it;  it  is  only  by 
a  spiritual  restoration  that  it  can  be  recovered.  Here  the  great 
battle  must  be  fought,  and  from  hence  Satan  must  be  cast  out, 
in  order  that  his  power  as  the  god  of  this  world  may  be  de- 
stroyed. ^' 

The  recstablishment,  therefore,  of  the  divine  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  the  restoration  of  man  to  his  lost  dominion,  must  be  essen- 
tially a  spiritual  work.  It  must  consist  in  breaking  up  the 
alliance  bet\^en  man  and  Satan,  in  rescuing  him  from  Satan's 
dominion  and  bringing  back  his  soul  to  a  hearty  and  holy  alle- 
giance to  his  God.  The  moment  any  man  is  thus  brought  back 
to  God  and  becomes  holy,  Satan's  power  over  him  is  gone; 
created  things  again  become  his  ministering  servants,  and  all 
things  work  together  for  his  good.  When,  therefore,  the  race  of 
man  on  earth  shall  become  holy,  the  world  must  return  to  its 
original  perfect  submission  to  man,  and  man  must  reign  as  God's 
representative.  The  restoration  then  to  man  of  his  lost  inherit- 
ance and  dominion,  which  is  the  burden  of  the  first  promise  and 
the  sum  of  all  promises,  is  involved  in  the  restoration  of  holiness 
to  man's  heart — the  restoration  of  man  himself  to  the  image  of 
God. 

Jf.   The  restoration  commenced.  ^ 

At  once  the  struggle  commenced  between  the  grace  of  God  in 
the  heart  of  fallen  man  and  the  usurped  dominion  of  Satan. 
Satan  has  never  had  undisputed  possession.  God  has  always 
put  enmity  between  the  woman's  seed  and  the  serpent,  enough  to 
testify  that  he  had  not  utterly  forsaken  his  world,  nor  entirely 
abandoned  his  creature,  man,  to  the  power  of  Satan. 

On  the  one  side  has  appeared  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  of  dark- 
ness, ©f  all  evil,  manifesting  itself  in  all  the  native  tendencies  of 
the  soul,  in  the  deep  and  fixed  ungodliness  that  has  ever  per- 
vaded all  human  ^pursuits,  in  the  perversion  of  all  the  gifts  of 
God  to  low,  selfish,  and  wicked  ends,  and  in  the  violence  and 
strife  and  woe  resulting.  But  there  have  also,  on  the  other  side, 
been  manifested  the  interests  of  this  promised  kingdom  of  God, 
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in  earnest  resistance  to  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  in  faithful 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  claims  of  God,  in  patient  submission 
to  his  will  and  trust  in  lii^  promises.  In  external  appearance, 
this  resistance  to  Sataw*s  kingdom  was  very  feeble,  confined  to 
very  few,  and  those  unsupported  by  the  great  powers  of  the 
world — despised,  persecuted,  and  down-trodden.  For  it  pleased 
God  to  leave  the  world  very  much  to  its  own  way,  and  to  permit 
Satan  to  rule  for  its  own  just  punishment,  and  to  prove  to  man 
his  own  utter  ruin  and  helplessness.  — 

But  in  this  very  fewness  and  feebleness  of  those  who  adhered 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  appeared  really 
the  divine  strength  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
secret  heavenly  power  that  supported  it.  During  the  long  ante- 
diluvian period — more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  time  between 
the  creation  and  Christ — this  was  especially  manifest.  That  a 
mere  handful  of  feeble  men  should  thus  stand  up  \,nd  contend 
for  God  and  truth,  unconquered  and  unconquerable,  resisting 
the  violence  of  power,  the  enticements  of  ease  and  pleasure  and 
worldly  wisdom,  in  the  midst  of  and  in  defiance  of  a  whole  world 
of  sinners  all  leagued  against  them,  and  they  themselves  origi- 
nally of  the  same  depraved  nature,  was  a  proof  of  the  heavenly 
origin  and  mighty  secret  resources  of  that  promised  kingdom 
whose  interests  they  supported,  no  less  convincing  than  a  similar 
resistance  by  large  multitudes  with  great  visible  resources  of 
power  and  wealth. 

In  Abel  the  martyr,  and  in  Enoch  the  preacher,  the  spiritual 
influences  and  power  of  this  kingdom  of  God  struggling  against 
the  reign  of  Satan  strikingly  appeared.  In  the  translation  of 
the  latter,  the  secret,  invisible,  and  almighty  powe^of  that  king- 
dom for  salvation  was  gloriously  displayed.  But  especially  in 
Noah  and  his  history  did  its  external  weakness  and  its  secret 
invincible  strength  both  appear — one  man  against  the  whole 
world.  This  led  to  the  first  and  greatest  outward  judgment  ever 
sent  upon  the  kingdom  of  Satan.         p 

6.    The  first  utter  external  overtliro^o  of  Satan's  kingdom. 

Fiercely  did  the  enmity  rage ;  mightily  did  the  foe  prevail. 
The  interests  of  the  promised  kingdom  of  God  seemed  about  to 
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be  overwhelmed,  and  with  it  all  the  true  interests  of  man;  for 
violence  filled  the  earthy  To/  mere  human  eyes,  the  triuinph  of 
Satan  seemed  to  be  complete.  When  it  came  to  this — ^ne  godly 
man  against  a  world  in  rebellion — it  was^time  for  God  to  work; 
and  he  did.  At  one  stroke  of  his  mighty  hand,  he  swept  away 
the  proud  antediluvian  nations,  and  buried  all  their  boasted 
civilisation,  and  arts,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  that  had  filled  the 
earth  at  once  with  the  triumphs  of  genius  and  ungodliness,  for- 
ever beneath  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  That  one  man,  with  his 
little  family  and  the  living  creatures  preserved  with  him  in-  the 
ark — the  sole  representative  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God — 
was  left  alone  in  the  world.  The  visible  power  and  kingdom  of 
Satan  was  destroyed  by  a  stroke  in  the  very  zenith  of  its 
triumphs. 

Then  the  renovated  earth  is  again  given  to  man.  But,  it 
should  be  carefully  observed,  not  to  m.an  as  man,  but  to  man  as 
redeemed.  The  whole  inspired  narrative  shows  this.  It  was  to 
Noah  as  the  heir  of  the  promised  kingdom.  Immediately  after 
the  bloody  offerings  with  which  he  entered  on  his  new  and  undis- 
puted possessions,  the  whole  earth,  renewed  and  repeopled  by 
its  inferior  tribes  of  living  creatures,  is,  by  a  covenant  of  which 
the  bow  in  the  cloud  is  made  the  symbol,  secured  to  the  delivered 
family  as  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
secured  in  answer  to  the  accepted  sacrifices  that  prefigured  the 
great  atonement.  '' 

But  it  very  soon  became  manifest  that  man  could  not  hold  the 
earth  for  God ;  that  even  this  representative  family,  so  wonder- 
fully delivered  as  being  in  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
were  unfit  to  hold  it.  Satan  had  still  a/ fearfully  strong  interest 
in  them,  as  the  testimony  of  God  himself  immediately  after  the 
flood  declares:  "  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth."  No  oiitivai'd  judgments,  therefore,  can  cure  it.  It  is 
almost  at  once  evident  that  the  most  awful  terrors  of  God's 
mightiest  judgments  had  not  restored  to  man  the  dominion  he 
had  lost ;  it  had  not  crushed  the  serpent's  head,  nor  expelled 
him  from  the  heart  of  man.  In  Noah's  own  family,  the  evil 
breaks  out — drawing  down  upon  a  portion  of  his  seed  the  pro- 
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phetic  curse;  but  accom|/ariied  with  a  promise  of  final  triumph 
to  another  portion  in  covenant  with  Jehovah.  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Shem."  "" 

Fint  Satanic  combination  of  the  world's  power. 

Rapidly  the  evil  spreads,  as  if  no  curse  had  smitten  it ;  and 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  again  overshadows  the  earth.  It  boldly 
attempts  to  grasp  all  the  power  of  the  world,  and  concentrate  it 
in  one  great  universal  monarchy.  This  was  the  daring  attempt 
of  the  Babel  builders,  or  rather  of  Satan  through  them,  to  baffle 
and .  overwhelm,  by  a  great  central  despotism  wielding  all  the 
power  of  the  world,  all  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Again,  therefore,  God  interposes,  confounds  their  language,  dis- 
tracts their  counsels,  and  scatters  the  nations.  The  three  fami- 
lies of  Noah's  sons  are  thus  kept  separate,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  purposes,  which  had  been  declared  by  Noah,  in  reference 
to  his  descendants,  is  secured,  and  the  way  prepared  for  a  visible 
organisation  to  represent  and  defend  the  interests  of  his  kingdom. 

6.  First  outward  organisatioii  representing  the  kingdom  of  €fod. 

Having  thus,  by  the  flood  and  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
baffled  the  attempts  of  Satan  to  establish  a  visible  universal 
kingdom  in  his  interests,  God  now  begins  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  separate,  organised  government,  that  shall  stand  forth 
before  the  world  as  a  representative  and  defender  of  the  interests 
of  this  promised  kingdom.  This  work,  however,  is  one  that 
courses  through  many  generations,  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  and 
provides  for  a  vast  and  varied  display  of  the  malignity  of  that 
dominion  to  which  man  had  voluntarily  yielded  himself  when  he 
dropped  from  his  hand  the  sceptre  God  had  given  him.  It  com- 
mences in  the  calling  and  separation  of  Abraham,  and  the  cove- 
nant made  with  him;  and  it  is  carried  on  in  the  training  of  his 
descendants  through  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  This  long 
period  of  preparation  for  the  first  visible  organised  representa- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  restored  on  earth,  indicates  the  vast 
magnitude  and  glory  of  that  visible  Church  or  kingdom  of  which 
it  was  the  first  definite  form,  and  which,  in  the  lapse  of  coming 
ages,  was  to  be  built  upon  its  foundations.  Then,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  visible  kingdom,  comes  another  terrible  over- 
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throw  of  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Egypt,  its  mighty  representative  and  the  enemy  and 
oppressor  of  God's  chosen  people.  This  was,  too,  not  only 
another  most  glorious  deliverance  of  his  people,  but  it  was  a 
deliverance  the  same  in  principle  as  the  final  one  promised,  and 
strikingly  foreshadowing  it.  It  was  a  redemption  from  a  cruel 
bondage  to  Satanic  power,  and  resulted  in  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  a  visible  kingdom  and  the  possession  of  the  promised 
inheritance. 

Of  this  kingdom,  Jehovah  himself  is  the  immediate  King, 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it  by  a  visible  symbol  of  his  presence, 
enacting  all  its  laws,  and  worshipped  in  ordinances  strikingly  im- 
pressive to  the  eye  and  of  deep  spiritual  import.  These  ordi- 
nances were  merely  the  embodiment  in  visible  forms  of  those 
truths,  principles,  and  forces  by  which  the  lost  inheritance  and 
dominion  should  be  regained.  And  this  visible  kingdom  was 
formed  to  preserve  and  protect  these  truths,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  full  establishment  of  the  true  kingdom  and  the  coming  and 
actual^reign  of  the  woman's  promised  seed.  At  the  same  time, 
its  purely  spiritual  design  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  its  blessings 
were  most  prominently  and  unmistakably  set  forth  in  the  won- 
derful and  th^  truly  glorious  distinction,  that  its  only  King  was 
the  unseen,  though  ever-present,  Jehovah.  He,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  promise,  settled  them  in  the  land  given  to  their  forefathers, 
destroying  the  heathen  to  make  room  for  them.  He  preserved 
and  disciplined  them  there  in  their  successive  struggles  with  the 
organised  powers  of  the  world  and  the  still  more  dangerous 
secret  influences  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Such  a  palpable, 
glorious  manifestation  as  Israel  had  of  the  presence,  power,  and 
gracious  protection  of  the  omnipotent  spiritual  Jehovah,  -^^ 
enough,  if  any  visible  and  earthly  manifestation  could  have  done 
it,  to  have  begotten  a  most  joyful  confidence,  and  unswerving 
allegiance  to  him,  and  to  have  raised  them  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  either  the  fear  or  the  allurement  of  the  nations  around  them. 
Thus  forcibly  does  Moses,  in  his  last  words — his  mind  all  aglow 
with  the  view  of  Israel's  high  privileges — describe  them :  "  The 
eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
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arms ;  and  he  shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee ;  and 
shall  say,  Destroy  them.  Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety 
alone.... Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel;  who  is  like  unto  thee,  0 
people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the 
sword  of  thy  excellency!" 

7.  It  receives  an  earthly  head  at  the  request  of  the  people. 

But,  strange  to  say,  this,  their  highest  glory  and  distinction, 
they  after  a  time  positively  and  persistently  rejected.  In 
Israel's  whole  history,  there  is  no  more  amazing  fact  than  this  ; 
and  never  has  there  been  any  development  of  human  depravity 
and  Satan's  power  more  striking,  or  that  showed  more  fully  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  establishing  among  men  a  spiritual  kingdom 
of  God.  In  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  people  persisted  in  the 
desire  to  have  a  human  king  over  them,  that  they  might  be  like 
unto  the  nations  around  them.  In  this  desire,  and  the  reason 
which  prompted  it,  there  was,  as  God  himself  testifies,  a  delibe- 
rate rejection  of  him  as  their  true  king  and  all-sufficient  pro- 
tector and  ruler.  God  directs  Samuel,  who  was  distressed  at 
what  he  regarded  as  the  highest  treason,  to  grant  their  request, 
but  under  a  most  solemn  protest  against  their  wickedness,  and 
warning  of  its  consequences.  This  led  to  such  an  entire  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  of  God  as 
greatly  to  obscure  its  spiritual  nature,  especially  to  their  carnal 
minds.  Henceforth  it  ceased  to  be  the  strangely  peculiar  and 
spiritual  organisation  it  was  before,  and  became  just  like  the 
nations  around  in  its  external  form.  This  very  lorm,  granted  in 
his  displeasure,  became  the  very  natural  occasion  of  leading  their 
worldly  minds  into  fatal  error  in  regard  to  the  whole  nature  and 
design  of  the  Messiah's  promised  kingdom,  and  so  of  causing 
their  final  rejection  of  their  divine  King  when  at  length  he  came 
in  the  flesh,  just  as  they  rejected  a  purely  spiritual  King  at  this 
time ;  and  so  to  their  own  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  solemn  protest  of  God,  that  in  seeking  this  form  they  had 
rejected  him,  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  have  made  them  sure 
that  this  was  not  the  form  the  kingdom  was  to  assume  when  it 
should  finally  come  in  all  its  promised  glory. 

But  while   the  granting  of  this  request    obscured  to  mere 
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carnal  minds  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom,  and  occasioned  its 
rejection  by  such,  God  did  not  cease  to  be  their  king.  Nor  did 
he  suffer  this  even  to  retard  the  development  of  the  true  spiritual 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  he  caused  it  wonderfully  to  advance 
it.  As  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Jews,  when  he  came  in 
the  flesh,  was  the  occasion  of  his  actual  enthronement,  so  the 
rejection  of  their  spiritual  King  by  Israel,  in  Samuel's  time,  was 
the  occasion  of  bringing  out  its  completest  earthly  t^e.  But  it 
was  only^  a  type,  and  they  kept  on  taking  it  for  the  substance. 
They  had  thus  a, twofold  type — a  divine  symbol  and  a  human 
representative.  These  human  kings  were  required  to  be  merely 
his  representatives — additions  to  and  servants  of,  not  substitutes 
for,  the  divine  Shechinah.  When  they  ruled  as  such  and  the 
peopl^  regarded  them  as  such,  as  especially  in  the  case  of  David, 
the  king  became  a  striking  type  of  the  greater  King  promised; 
and  coupled  with  the  promises  made  to  David,  that  the  Messiah 
should  descend  from  him  and  inherit  his  throne,  it  might  have 
greatly  assisted  the  spiritual  mind  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
promised  King.  Thenceforward  such  would  see  not  a  merely 
symbolic  representative  of  their  divine  King,  but  a  human  rep- 
resentative— a  man  exercising  the  functions  of  the  unseen  King ; 
and  so  might  discern  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  original  promise  to  restore  the  dominion  of  the  earth  to  man, 
that  man  should  reign  over  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(S'.  Political  and  earthly  forces  cannot  advance  it. 

It  is  next  made  manifest,  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  that 
this  earthly  kingdom  is  a  very  imperfect  shadow  even,  of  that 
promised  dominion  ^nd  that  true  spiritual  kingdom  which  is  to 
triumph  over  the  usurped  dominion  of  Satan'.  It  must  be  an 
arm  far  mightier  than  David's,  and  a  throne  far  more  powerful 
than  that  of  any  earthly  kingdom,  and  forces  of  a  far  different 
and  more  potent  kind  than  the  material  forces  which  such  king- 
doms marshal  to  their  aid,  that  shall  restore  to  man  the  do- 
minion of  the  earth  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  devil.  To 
teach  this,  and  to  prepare  the  way  thus  for  that  mightier  King, 
was  the  design  of  the  succeeding  history  of  the  chosen  people. 

To  direct  the  hopes  and  sustain  the  faith  of  the  Church  during 
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this  period,  and  perfectly  identify  that  King  when  he  appeared, 
there  was  given  to  David,  the  head  of  this  line  of  kings,  the 
promise  that  his  throne  should  be  established  forever ;  and  that 
of  the  fruit  of  his  body  God  would  set  upon  that  throne  one  who 
should  be  feared  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  throughout 
all  generations ;  in  whose  days  the  righteous  should  flourish,  and 
abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.  "Before 
him,"  it  is  said,  "all  kings  shaO "fall  down;  all  nations  shall 
serve  him  . . .  His  name  shall  endure  forever;  his  name  shall  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  sun  ;  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him/, 
all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed." 

These  promises  rendered  it  certain  that  he  by  whom  this  king- 
dom of  God  should  attain  its  full  establishment  would  be  of  the 
family  of  David  and  the  heir  of  his  throne.  But  if  any  ancient 
Jew  supposed  that  this  glowing  picture  of  the  restored  kingdom 
would  be  realised  in  the  same  outward  and  earthly  form,  and 
under  a  mere  earthly  head,  the  history  of  David's  successors  and 
his  kingdom  was  well  adapted  to  Correct  the  vain  hope.  Almost 
immediately  it  began  to  wane;  and  with  occasional  temporary 
revivings,  in  which  the  controlling  power  of  the  spiritual  elemej^t 
of  good  or  of  evil  was  made  more  and  more  prominent,  it  grad- 
ually sunk  lower  and  lower,  until  it  sunk  entirely  under  the 
power  of  Babylon,  then  the  chief  representative  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  and  the  power  of  the  serpent.  Still  the  eye  of  its 
heavenly  King  was  watching  over  its  spiritual  interests.  At  this 
moment  of  deepest  depression,  when  the  visible  kingdom  had  lost 
its  very  existence,  the  voice  of  prophecy  rings  out  clearer  and 
more  definite  than  ever  from  the  very  halls  of  the  heathen  con- 
queror, proclaiming  the  final  triumph  of  this  kingdom  of  God 
over  all  the  Satanic  and  worldly  despotisms.  The  prophecies  of 
Daniel  shone  with  heavenly  brightness  and  power  upon  the  faint- 
ing hearts  of  God's  true  Israel  during  the  long  ages  of  storm 
and  gloom  that  followed.  Who  can  tell  with  what  a  thrill  of  joy 
and  hope  the  believer  then,  when  Satan  seemed  to  have  every- 
thing his  own  way,  turned  to  and  read  and  read  again  and  fondly 
pondered  these  glorious  utterances  of  the  prophetic  oracle  ? 
"In  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a 
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kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed;  and  the  kingdom  shall 
not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  con- 
sume all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  forever."  "I  saw  in 
the  night  visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and 
they  brought  him  near  Hj^ore  him.  And  there  was  given  him 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 

languages,  should  serve  him And  the  kingdom  and  dominion, 

and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve 
and  obey  him." 

The  all-watching  providence  of  God,  after  a  time,  cuts  down 
the  branching  might  and  honors  of  Babylon.  He  restores  at 
the  same  time  to  his  visible  kingdom  a  deeply  humbled  and 
feeble  existence;  but  the  earthly  power  and  glory  he  passes  over 
to  the  Persian,  who  inherits  the  same  enmity  of  the  serj^nt. 
He,  in  turn,  falls  below  the  Grecian  monster,  which,  after*  fiercely 
devouring  the  remnant  of  the  visible  kingdom,  bequeaths,  in 
passing  away,  this  Satanic  dominion  to  the  last  and  fiercest  of 
all  these  representatives  of  the  devil's  power,  the  nondescript 
monster  of  Rome.  Like  the  fabled  Hydra,  this  world's  power 
in  its  monstrous  forms,  though  its  heads  successively  lie  crushed 
and  bleeding,  is  ever  throwing  out,  by  the  inherent  force  of  the 
Satanic  spirit  dwelling  in  it,  others  of  still  more  hideous  form, 
until  the  heavenly  King,  th^  promised  seed,  comes,  and  pierces 
the  seat  of  its  life,  and  takes  to  himself  his  dominion.  During 
the  course  of  these  great  worldly  despotisms,  and  under  their 
tyranny,  the  throne  of  David,  and  with  it  the  visible  kingdom  of 
God,  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  The  family  of  David  was 
buried  in  utter  obscurity :  its  true  representatives  at  the  last 
being  found  on  the  one  side  in  an  obscure  maiden,  and  on  the 
other  in  a  poor  carpenter  to  whom  she  was  espoused,  residing  in 
the  despised  village  of  Nazareth. 

9,    The  incarnation  of  its  King. 

But  the  promises  of  God  stand  firm.     The  deep  depression  of 
the  family  of  David  and  the  visible  kingdom  of  God  is  only  a 
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fuller  proof  that  that  kingdom  is  spiritual  in  its  nature  and 
foundations,  and  can  never  attain  its  promised  distinction  and 
supremacy  by  material  forces  and  in  a  mere  earthly  form.  The 
time  had  now  come  to  unfold  to  the  waiting  gaze  of  God's  true 
and  down-trodden  people,  and  to  a  deluded  and  groaning  world, 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  to  bruise 
the  serpent's  head,  and  man  regain  his  lost  dominion  over  the 
world,  and  that  dominion  have  for  its  Head  the  Son  of  David, 
and  in  him  become  everlasting.  Jesus  Christ  is  born  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  the  true  heir,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  David's 
throne — of  the  headship,  that  is,  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  God. 
In  him  God  has  become  inc«arnate;  and  the  perfect  humanity  of 
Jesus  is  the  humanity  of  a  divine  person — the  eternal  Son  of 
God.  The  Shechinah,  the  glorious  symbol  of  the  divine  invisible 
•King,  is  now  realised  in  a  divine  person;  and  with  this  divine 
person  the  human  Son  of  David  is  identified.  The  words  of  the 
angel  that  announced  to  Mary  his  miraculous  conception  and 
birth  are:  "He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest;  and  the  Lord  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David ;  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 

But  he  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  He 
presented^  himself  as  a  spiritual  King:  they  demanded  one  invested 
with  earthly  glory.  .  He  came  with  Heaven's  own  power  "  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives" 
of  sin,  "and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised."  Their  hearts  were  set  upon  an  earthly 
liberty,  and  triumphs,  and  glory.  While  he  came  the  true  de- 
scendant of  David  and  heir  of  his  throne,  he  came  also  as  the 
real  Shechinah,  whose  glorious  symbol  dwelling  on  the  mercy 
seat,  they  had  in  the  days  of  Samuel  rejected  for  a  king,  that 
they  might  be  like  the  nations  around  them;  and  now,  when 
he  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  them,  and  his  glory 
shone  forth  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fiother,  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  they,  for  the  very  same  reason,  rejected  him 
and  crucified  their  King.  They  thus,  however,  only  crowned 
him,  and  forfeited  their  own   rights  and  privileges  to  his  Mes- 
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sianic  blessings.  Just  as  under  Samuel  their  rejection  of  their 
truaspiritual  King  led  to  the  fullest,  most  glorious,  and  impressive 
typical  representation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  its  Head  at 
once  divine  and  human,  so  now  their  rejection  of  him  is  by 
God's  wonder-working  providence  made  the  means  by  which  he 
himself  is  crowned,  and  the  old  visible  external  Israel  itself 
rejected,  and  a  visible  form  given  to  the  representation  of  this 
kingdom  more  in  accordance  with  its  spiritual  nature  and  uni- 
versal extent. 

Though  his  own  received  him  not,  yet  many — a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace — did  receive  him.  And  "  to 
as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  sons 
of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name."  These  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  visible  kingdom,  which,  as  the  little  stone 
hewn  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  smote  the  mighty 
powers  of  the  world,  and  has  become  even  now  a  great  moun- 
tain, and  shall  fill  the  earth. 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  claims  of  God's  vio- 
lated law  that  gave  the  world  over  to  the  dominion  of  Satan  as 
the  executioner  of  his  just  displeasure.  Satan  held  possession 
as  the  prince  of  this  world,  just  because  the  violated  law  de- 
manded that  the  sin  of  fallen  and  rebellious  man  should  be 
punished.  Christ  Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obedience  and  death, 
rendered  infinite  in  worth  by  his  infinite  perfections,  met  all 
these  claims  and  cancelled  them,  and  thus,  by  his  atonement, 
secured  the  complete  redemption  of  his  people  from  Satan's 
power,  and  their  restoration  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth  in  him 
as  their  Head.  His  obedience,  sufferings,  and  triumphant  resur- 
rection, removed  every  obstacle  interposed  by  the  justice  of  God 
to  their  restoration  to  his  favor.  Their  salvation,  therefore,  and 
restoration  to  the  lost  inheritance  and  dominion,  is  his  right; 
and  to  vindicate  and  secure  it,  he  ascends  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  formally  commences  his  mediatorial  reign. 


III.    THE    KINGDOM    FULLY   ESTABi^ISHED. 

10.   The  coronation  of  its  King.  ^ 

The  ascension  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  his  session   at  the 
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right  hand  of  the  Father  in  our  glorified  nature,  "  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  to  him,"  is  his  actual 
personal  inaugilration  as  th^  King  of  this  spiritual  kingdom  of 
God.  The  design  of  this  enthronement  is  that  he,  as  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  may  employ  all  the  power  of  the  divine  government 
to  subdue  and  finally  destroy,  in  that  way  which  to  his  infinite 
wisdom  might  appear  best,  the  entire  kingdom  of  evil,  and  secure 
to  the  saints  of  God — his  redeemed  and  purified  people — the 
dominion  of  the  earth  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  original  purpose 
of  God  in  the  creation  of  man. 

Now,  therefore,  the  lineal  descendant  of  David  according  to 
the  flesh,  the  hereditary  heir  off  his  throne,  is  found  at  last  in 
intimate  and  indissoluble  union  with  the  Son  of  God ;  the  iden- 
tical soul  and  body  to  which  belongs  the  crown  of  David  is 
found  to  be  the  soul  and  body  of  a  divine  person,  of  the  eternal 
Son;  and  that  person  has  actually  carried  this  human  nature  of 
his  up  to  the  very  throne  of  God.  In  it  he  there  reigns  as 
"Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,"  and  as  the  Head  of  that 
very  spiritual,  real  kingdom  of  redeemed  sinners  of  which 
David's  visible  kingdom  was  only  a  feeble  shadow  and  for  the 
time  the  outward  representation.  This  being  so,  where  but  in 
this  human  nature  and  on  this  heavenly  throne  to  which  he  has 
carried  it,  are  we  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  made 
to  David,  that  his  seed  should  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  and  of 
the  same  promise  made  to  Mary  at  the  annunciation  of  his  birth  ? 
Being  a  divine  person,  he  could  find  no  earthly  throne  a  fitting 
seat;  to  the  high  dignity  and  perfections  of  this  Son  of  David, 
no  throne  could  be  suitable  but  the  throne  of  God  itself. 

His  right  to  that  throne,  the  grounds  of  that  right,  his  actual 
investiture  with  supreme  dominion,  and  its  glorious  results,  are 
all  set  forth  most  strikingly  in  the  sublime  vision  of  John,  re- 
corded in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Revelation.  He  alone  of  all 
beings  in  the  universe  is  found  able  to  open  the  seven-sealed  book 
of  God's  purposes  in  regard  to  this  kingdom ;  and  when  he  takes 
the  book  from  th^  hand  of  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  the 
crowned  representatives  of  this  priestly  kingdom  burst  forth  into 
the  new  song,  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
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seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  af^d  people,  and 
nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests ;  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."  Immediately  all  the  hosts  of 
angels  unite  in  the  loud  acclaim,  "Worthy  the  Lamb,"  and  every 
creature  in  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  join  with  them  in  ascribing 
equal  and  supreme  honors  and  power  to  "him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 

What  a  glorious  advancement,  then,  have  we  here  of  the  grand 
and  gracious  purposes  of  Jehovah  !  Is  not  the  mediatorial  king- 
dom fully  established?  Is  not  its  spiritual  and  heavenly  nature 
fully  displayed?  When  over  this  kingdom  of  God  a  perfect  man 
reigns,  and  that  man  united  to  a  divine  person,  and  seated  on  the 
very  throne  of  God,  and  wielding  there  all  the  powers  of  God's 
universal  government,  what  further  advance  in  this  direction  can 
there  be?  What  more  perfect  and  complete  fulfilment  could 
there  be  of  this  promise  made  to  David  and  the  ancient  Church  ? 
"His  seed  will  I  make  to  endure  forever,  and  his  throne  as  the 
days  of  heaven."  "Once  have  I  sworn  by. my  holiness  that  I 
will  not  lie  unto  David.  His  seed  shall  endure  forever,  and  his 
throne  as  the  sun  before  me.  It  shall  be  established  forever  as 
the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven."  ♦ 

In  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  therefore,  the^  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the 
forfeited  kingdom  has  already  been  gloriously  and  wonderfully 
fulfilled.  The  apostle,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  referring  to  the  eighth  Psalm,  in  which  man's 
original  and  forfeited  dominion  is  described,  and  its  fullest  rjeali- 
sation  intimated  as  yet  future,  describes  this  as  fulfilled  already 
in  Christ:  "One  in  a  certain  place  testified,  saying.  What  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitest  him?  Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels; 
thou  crownedst  him  with  glory  and  honor,  and  didst  set  him  over 
the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection 
under  his  feet.  For  in  that  he  put  all  in  subjection  under  him, 
he  left  nothing  that  is  not  put  under  him.  But  now  we  see 
not  yet  all  things  put  under  him.  But  we  see  Jesus,  who 
VOL.  XIX.,  NO.  4 — 2. 
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was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of 
death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  Let  the  Church  of  God, 
then,  take  up  the  triumphal  song  of  the  Psalmist,  "The  Lord 
reigneth ;  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  he 
glad  thereof."  Jehovah  Jesus  reigns.  A  man  has  been  raised 
to  the  throne.  The  very  nature  that  Satan  thought  to  have 
destroyed,  and  so  to  have  forever  crushed  the  kingdom  which 
God  had  here  established  at  the  creation,  has  been  taken  up  into 
fellowship  with  the  Godhead-r-nay,  into  indissoluble  union  with 
the  Son  of  God — and  made  the  medium  through  which  God  rules 
over  all  this  lower  creation. 

11.  The  present  dispensation,  the  fully  established  Mediatorial 
Kingdom.  , 

Accordingly,  the  present  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  is 
constantly  represented  as  the  real,  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God, 
the  mediatorial  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Even  when  in  the  flesh,  Jesus  spoke  of  himself  as  a  king  and 
of  his  kingdom:  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  if  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that 
I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence,"  And  in  answer  to  Pilate's  question,  "Art 
thou  a« king,  then?"  he  answered,  "Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a 
king.  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  to  the'  truth."     And  just 

fore  his  ascension,  he  uses  language,  in  commissioning  the 
apostles,  which  implies  the  possession  of  the  very  highest  kingly 
dominion  :  "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 

Throughout  the  Gospels,  the  present  dispensation  of  God's 
grace  receives  as  its  characteristic  designation,  "the  kingdom  of 
hepen,"  a  phrase  peculiar  to  Matthew,  and  "the  kingdom  of 
God,"  used  by  the  other  evangehsts  as  its  equivalent.  The  gos- 
pel is  called  repeatedly  "the  gospel,"  or  glad  tidings,  "of  the 
kingdom" — of  the  kingdom  not  as  ages  distant,  but  as  come 
already,  or  just  at  hand.  The  parables  that  describe  the  pres- 
ent dispensation,  describe  it  as  the  kingdom  of  God ;  as  f/ie  king- 
dom— that  which  was  promised  to  the  fathers,  predicted  by  the 
prophets,  symbolized  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  and  the  object  of 
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the  Church's  cherished  hopey  for  ages.  Of  it  Jesus  said  to  a 
multitude  a^embled  around  him,  after  having  warned  them  of  the 
decisive  and  tremendous  results  that  would  attend  the  final  con- 
summation of  it,  speaking  of  its  establishment,  its  beginnings : 
"Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  be  some  of  them  that  stand 
hercj  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  have  seen  the  king- 
dom of  .God  come  with  power." 

It  was  the  announcement  of  this  fact — that  he,  their  promised 
Messiah,  had  ascended  his  throne — which  carried  such  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Explaining  the  16th  Psalm  in  its  application  to  Christ,  Peter 
declares  that  David,  "being  a  prophet,  and  knowing_that  God 
had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins, 
according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his 
throne;    he  seeing  this    before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 

Christ This  Jesus,"  he  adds,  "hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we 

are  witnesses.  Therefore,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear. 
For  David  hath  not  ascended  into  the  heavens ;  but  he  saith 
himself.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 
until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool.  Therefore,  let  all  the  house 
of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus, 
whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ."  And  on  another 
occasion,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  says':  "  Him  hath  God  exalted 
with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour." 

In  the  Epistles,  also,  we  find  the  same  idea  recurring  in  various 
forms,  and  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  present  dispensation 
of  grace  attributed  to  this  kingdom.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."  He  "hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
his  dear  Son."  "Receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved, 
let  us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve  God  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear,"  says  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  connexion 
fixes  it  to  the  present  dispensation  of  a  glorified  Saviour,  which 
h6  contrasts  with  the  old  dispensation  of  the  visible  kingdom 
established  at  Sinai. 
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Of  this,  then,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt:  The  King  has 
ascended  his  throne.  He  is  now  reigning  in  glorv.  His  king- 
dom is  no  longer  a  matter  of  promise,  but  a  reality,  a  present 
existence.  Its  interests  control  every  movement  of  providence, 
and  its  powers  and  influences  find  a  glad  welcome  in  millions  of 
subject  hearts.  Its  triumphs,  however,  are  merely  commenced ; 
the  glorious  results  will  not  be  complete  till  these  triumphs  are 
consummated.  But  this  is  made  sure  by  the  fact  that  the  King 
has  entered  on  his  glory,  and  taken  to  himself  his  great  power, 
and  reigns  for  this  very  purpose. 

12.   The  present  mediatorial  reign  essentially  militant. 

The  very  design  of  the  present  mediaturial  reign  is  to  subdue 
all  opposition,  and  to  fill  the  earth  with  the  glory  of  God.  This 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  mediatorial  reign.  The  necessity  of  it 
arises  from  a  state  of  opposition  and  enmity  or  rebellion.  Its 
single,  grand,  immediate  design  is  to  restore  peace.  This  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  perfect  triumph  of  the  divine 
government.  But,  being  restored,  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  a  mediatorial  kingdom  or  work.  It  ceases  by  a  limitation 
inherent  in  its  very  nature.  In  its  very  nature,  therefore,  it  is 
militant.  ^'Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  ene- 
mies thy  footstool.  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength 
out  of  Zion  ;  rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies."  "Where- 
fore"— i.  <?.,  because  he  had  been  obedient  unto  the  cross — "God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  that  is  above 
every  name;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
and  every  tongue  eshould  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father."  "For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet." 

It  is  important  here  to  mark  the  two  distinct  aspects  of  this 
kingdom,  first,  towards  the  redeemed,  who  are  the  recipients  of 
its  blessings  and  for  whose  sake  it  is  constituted ;  and,  secondly, 
towards  the  rest  of  the  universe,  all  the  resources  of  which  it 
employs  on  the  behalf  of  the  former.  We  have  this  twofold 
aspect  of  it  beautifully  and  briefly  expressed  by  the  apostle  in 
Eph.  i.  22,  in  the  words :  "  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church." 
But  in  both  these  aspects  of  it,  it  is  as  it  exists  here  on   earth, 
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during  this  dispensation,  necessarily  militant.  Its  willing  sub- 
jects— those  who  gladly  bow  to  the  yoke  of  Jesus  and  delight 
in  his  blessed  rule — are  ever  here  contending  with  foes  within 
and  without.  "The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit."  "We 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  bu^  against  principalities  and 
powers,"  etc.  The  conflict  rages  within  and  without.  And  until 
every  enemy,  every  vestige  of  the  power  of  sin  in  the  souls  of  all 
the  redeemed  is  destroyed,  and  their  bodies,  too,  delivered  finally 
and  forever  from  the  power  of  death  by  the  destruction  of  this 
"last  enemy,"  the  work  for  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  having 
ascended  his  throne  and  established  his  mediatorial  kingdom  will 
not  have  been  accomplished.  Till  then  it  must  continue,  and 
continue  in  conflict. 

We  might  have  expected  that  when  Christ  had  come,  and 
ascended  his  heavenly  throne,  and  been  clothed  with  universal 
dominion,  he  wotild  at  once  have  put  forth  the  powers  of  that 
throne,  and  reduced  the  rebellious  world  to  submission,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  fierce  and  long  conflict  between  the  seed  of  the 
woman  and  of  the  serpent,  by  crushing  utterly  the  serpent's 
head.  And  so  the  Jewish  Church  expected.  They  confounded 
the  consummation  with  the  founding.  And  often,  as  presented 
in  the  stirring  visions  of  prophecy,  to  sustain  the  sorely  tried 
faith  Skm\  fainting  hopes  of  God's  people,  and  when  the  entire 
reign  of  the  Messiah  was  viewed  as  a  whole  and  in  the  distance 
of  ages,  the  two  would  naturally  merge  together,  and  the  conflict 
be  scarcely  visible  in  the  glorious  and  completed  results.  But 
enough  was  even  then  given — as,  for  example,  in  the  2d  and  45th 
and  110th  Psalms — to  show  that  the  coronation  and  the  triumph 
were  not  the  same.  He  is  there  represented  as  exercising  his 
kingly  functions  in  subduing  the  rebellious  nations  who  were 
uniting  to  cast  off*  his  authority,  and  as  breaking  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron  ;  as  riding  forth  in  royal  majesty,  gradually  subduing 
his  enemies  by  truth  and  meekness  and  righteousness ;  as  wait- 
ing on  the  throne  yet  in  the  exercise  Of  its  powers,  until  his 
enemies  are  made  his  footstool. 

13.  Its  past  history  confirms  this,  and  shows  that  this  7mlitant 
state  toas  to  he  protracted. 
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But  neither  the  ancient  Jews  nor  the  early  Church  could  ever 
have  imagined  that  almighty  power  and  love  would  have  delayed 
the  consummation  so  long  and  permitted  the  conflict  to  rage  still 
so  fiercely,  and  Satan  still  to  seem  to  be  the  god  of  this  world  to 
such  an  extent.  But  the  omniscient  eye  of  God  saw  that  neither 
the  malignity  of  sin  nor  the  magnitude  of  redeeming  mercy 
could  be  fully  shown  until  the  amazing  spectacle  was  laid  before 
the  universe  of  bleeding  love  despised,  and  this  kingdom  of  love 
rejected,  and  its  very  waters  of  life  poisoned,  though  everywhere 
presenting  Heaven's  broad  seal,  and  offering  Heaven's  richest 
blessings  to  a  sin-smitten  and  suffering  world.  And  the  whole 
past  history  of  this  kingdom  is  now  seen  to  be  in  fullest  -accord 
with  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles.  The  prophecies  already  referred  to  and  others  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  long  militant  period  of  the  kingdom, 
and  others  as  those  of  Daniel  demand  it.  Those  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  clearly  intimate  it.  Always  directing  us  to  his 
second  coming  as  the  consummation  of  this  period,  it  is  taught 
that  the  gospel  must  first  be  preached  to  all  nations.  "Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  and- 
"lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  In 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  it  is  only  "after  a  long  time"  that 
"the  Lord  of  those  servants  cometh."  And  the  Church's  faith 
is  represented  as  sorely  tried  by  the  long  delay.  "Shall  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  though 
he  bear  long  with  them  ?"  And  in  Eev.  vi.  10,  we  hear  the 
symbolic  cry  of  the  souls  under  the  altar  during  the  ages  of 
trial,  "How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge 
/  ajid  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?"  And 
the  impression  which  the  whole  book  of  Revelation  must  make  on 
every  careful  reader,  however  little  he  may  understand  of  its 
symbols,  is  that  the  glorious  consummation  was  not  to  come  till 
after  many  a  fierce  and  varied  struggle. 

And  accordingly  now,  though  eighteen  hundred  years  have 
passed  away  since  he  ascended  his  throne,  the  world  is  yet  far 
from  being  subdued.  The  Church  is  still  a  little  and"  a  feeble 
flock.     The  nations  are  still  taking  counsel   together  against  the 
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Lord  and  against  his  anointed.  And  he  is  still  breaking  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dashing  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  ves- 
sel. Satan  still  reigns  among  the  nations ;  sin  still  predomi- 
nates ;  misery  still  fills  the  earth  with  cries  and  wails  of  woe  ; 
and  death  still  devours  his  victims.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
gospel  of  his  grace,  the  rod  of  his  power,  is  going  forth,  that 
thousands  of  sOuls  submit  to  him  as  their  King,  and  enjoy  the 
blessings,  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  true,  that  silently  the  streams  of 
this  salvation  are  flowing  further  and  further  over  the  earth ; 
that  its  light  is  penetrating  the  hovel  and  the  palace,  and  even 
into  the  darkest  seats  of  Satan's  power,  gathering  every  where  an 
elect  and  redeemed  people  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace. 
How  the  progress  is  to  be  hereafter,  with  what  accelerated  speed 
and  by  what  accumulated  and  multiplied  judgttients  and  spiritual 
influences,  is  known  only  to  the  King  himself,  except  what 
glimpses  of  the  future  he  has  in  his  word  given  us  for  pur  conso- 
lation. The  result,  however,  is  certain  ;  for  to  accpmplish  it,  the 
King  has  ascended  the  throne,  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  divine  government  are  employed  to 
bring  it  ahout. 

i^.  During  this  militant  reign,  his  hodily  presence  not  to  he 
expected  or  desired. 

While,  therefore,  his  second  coming  to  put  an  end  to  this  con- 
flict, and  perfect  the  salvation  of  his  people  and  the  triumphs  of 
his  Church,  is  the  grand  object  of  the  believer's  hope  and  infi- 
nitely to  be  desired,  we  cannot  think  that  his  presence  here  on 
earth  during  this  present  militant  state  of  his  kingdom  is  to  be 
either  expected  or  desired.  It  was  for  this  very  design  that  he 
ascended  to  his  Father's  throne,  and  that  angels  and  authorities 
and  powers  were  made  subject  to  him.  "Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  "Whom  the 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things." 
Shall  w^e  expect  him  to  change  his  throne  for  one  on  earth,  how- 
ever glorious,  before  he  has  accomplished  that  design  ?  or,  except 
to  put  an  end  to  all  conflict,  and  take  possession  of  the  com- 
pleted and  unchanging  results,  his  own  redeemed  and  glorified 
people  in  their  own  renovated  world  ? 
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Would  it  be  any  advancement  in  the  actual  power  and  influ- 
ence of  this  King,  or  any  enhancement  of  our  conceptions  of  his 
greatness  and  his  excellence  as  the  object  of  our  trust  and  the 
foundation  of  our  hope,  for  him  to  leave  that  throne  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  to  come  down  to  earth  and  dwell  in  his  human  form, 
however  glorified,  here  among  men,  and  establish  a  visible  throne 
at  Jerusalem  or  any  where  else?  Does  it  enlarge  our  ideas  of 
the  power  of  his  arm,  or  the  riches  of  his  grace,  to  conceive  it 
either  necessary  or  desirable  that  he  should,  during  the  fierce 
conflict  between  his  spiritual  kingdom  and  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, during  that  period  in  which  he  is  gathering  his  elect  and 
gradually  subduing  his  foes,  visibly  appear  among  men  after  he 
has  ascended  to  glory  ? 

How  do  you  now,  believer,  conceive  of  your  Lord  ?  Is  it  not 
as  seated  on  the  throne,  in  the  unapproachable  depths  of  the 
divine  glory,  looking  down  upon  all  worlds  and  into  all  hearts, 
and  from  thence  controlling  all  the  agencies  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  world  ?  Thus  conceiving  of  him,  do  you  not  fe^  him 
ever  near  you,  his  power  surrounding  you,  his  hand  sweetly 
holding  you,  and  powerfully  and  easily  controlling  all  your  ene- 
mies, and  his  ear  always  open  to  hear  with  equal  facility  your 
heart's  faintest  whisper,  wherever  you  are  on  the  earth's  wide 
surface,  and  the  like  cry  of  every  child  of  the  kingdom  at  every 
moment  over  all  the  world  ? 

Now,  would  it  increase  these  conceptions  of  his  presence  and 
power,  and  your  facilities  of  actual  communion  with  him,  to 
think  of  him  as  actually  present  in  his  human  nature  inrsome 
particular  ipofWfpfrth,  where  he  received  the  visible  homage  of 
the  favored  few/around  him  ?  or  as  visiting  place  after  place, 
and  displaying  his  visible  glory  to  our  mortal  eyes  ?  What  kind 
of  a  visible  glory  would  that  be  which  these  mortal  eyes  could 
see  and  these  mortal  frames  endure  ?  Oh,  how  far,  how  incon- 
ceivably far,  below  that  heavenly  glory  in  which  we  are  taught 
now  to  conceive  of  him — a  glory  which  none  but  glorified  beings 
can  behold ;  and  below  that  glory  in  which  he  will  assuredly 
associate  with  his  people  on  the  renovated  earth,  when  the  whole 
conditions  of  earthly  existence  shall  have  been  changed  after  the 
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resurrection.  Then,  indeed,  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is ;  for  then 
we  shall  be  like  him.  Must  the  magnificence  of  heaven,  the 
unsearchable  splendors  of  that  living  radiance  which  surrounds 
the  majesty  above,  as  now  ever  present  to  the  eye  of  faith,  and 
in  the  conceptions  of  every  suffering  praying  saint,  be  exchanged 
for  such  low  forms  of  material  glory  as  these  poor  eyes  can  see 
and  these  poor  hands  can  handle  ?  Who  would  not  rather  think 
of  him  as  the  brightness  of  the  Father  s  glory ^  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  rnajesty  on  high^  and  by  faith  behold  him  where  dying 
Stephen  saw  him  ?  What  other  possible  view  of  him  could, 
equally  with  this,  assure  and  comfort  the  hearts  of  his  suifering, 
struggling  people  now,  or  strike  such  terror  into  the  hosts  of 
hell? 

hj.   The  second  comifig  ends  this  militant  kingdom. 

The  glorious  hope,  however,  still  remains  to  animate  our  hearts, 
that  "we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"  and  see  him  here  on  this  very 
earth  that  was  stained  by  his  blood  and  consecrated  by  the  con- 
flicts of  his  suffering  Church;  but  it  is  when  "we  shall  be  like 
him."  The  time  is  hastening  on  when  "every  eye  shall  see  him, 
and  they  also  which  pierced  him,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth 
shall  wail  because  of  him,"  but  it  is  not  to  have  new  offers  of 
his  grace,  or  to  feel  some  mightier  redemptive  power  by  his  visi- 
ble presence.  He  will  not  come  to  do  the  work  committed  to 
the  Third  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  the  application  of  sal- 
vation to  the  soul,  as  if  the  almighty  Spirit  was  unequal  to  the 
task.  That  work  will  then  have  been  completed.  It  is  to  end 
the  strife  with  sin,  and  close  his  mediatorial  reign,  and  establish 
his  everlasting  kingdom.  The  universality  of  doom  then  awarded 
is  thus  explicitly  declared  by  the  apostle:  he  "shall  judge  the 
quick  and  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom."  That  judg- 
ment is  not  the  exercise  of  mere  ruling  power ;  that  he  is  now 
and  always  exercising ;  it  must  be  the  final  decision  of  the  Judge 
fixing  their  eternal  state.  And  what  language  can  more  forci- 
bly express  this  complete  universality  of  reward  and  punishment 
at  his  appearing,  than  this  of  Paul  in  2  Th,es.  i.  6-10:  "It  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that 
trouble  you ;  and  to  you  who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when 
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the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  o£  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power :  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them 
that  believe." 

It  destroys  death.  "For  he  must  reign,"  says  the  apostle, 
"'till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy 
that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death."  Now  this  reign,  which  must 
continue  till  death,  the  last  enemy,  is  destroyed,  we  are  expressly 
told,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Father,  when  this  is  done.  "  Then 
Cometh  the  end," — literally,  the  end  is, — "when  he  shall  have  de- 
livered up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall 
have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power.  For  he 
must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet."  But  how 
is  death  destroyed  ?  Only  at  and  by  the  resurrection  ;  as  long 
as  the  body  of  a  single  saint  remains  in  the  grave,  or  liable  to 
dissolution,  death  still  reigns,  the  destruction  pledged  in  r,edemp- 
tion  and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Mediator  is  not  complete. 
And  this  resurrection  of  the  saints  is  at  Christ's  second  coming, 
after  which  thejre  can  therefore  l>e  no  more  dying.  The  same 
context  expresses  all  this  very  plainly.  "Forsincfeby  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  For  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  every 
man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first-fruits  ;  afterwards,  they 
that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  This  glorious  triumph  over 
the  last  enemy  is  still  more  fully  described  in  the  thrilling  and 
jubilant  language  of  verses  51-57  of  this  chapter.  '*We 
shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruptibl|^  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on 
immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is 
written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 


IMPERFECT  IN  ORIGINAL 
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Here  then  most  assuredly  is  death's  destruction.  The  last 
enemy  is  put  under  the  King's  feet.  It  is  at  his  second  coming. 
It  ei)ds  his  mediatorial  reign.  And  it  is  by  the  universal  resur- 
rection and  change  of  the  entire  body  of  his  redeemed. 

These  passages  speak  only  of  the  resurrection  of  believers ; 
and  that  for  the  simple  and  obvious  reason  that  their  resurrec- 
tion alone  can  in  any  proper  and  scriptural  sense  be  said  to  de- 
stroy death.  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  instead  of  being  a 
dehverance  from  death,  is  the  consummation  of  death  eternal  to 
both  body  and  soul.  Accordingly  the  resurrectiqij  of  the  saints 
is  always  distinguished  from  that  of  the  wicked.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise.  It  is  different  entirely  in  its  nature,  grounds,  and 
results.  This  is  a  difference  far  more  complete  than  any  differ- 
ence of  time,  and  rendering  it  far  more  impossible  to  treat  them 
together.  It  is  only  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  which  is 
resurrection  unto  life — a  resurrection  that  delivers  entirely  from 
death  in  its  true  and  fullest  sense,  or  indeed  in  any  sense  that  is 
desirable  ;  the  resurrection  of  tKe  wicked  is  a  "resurrection  of 
damnation,"  and  is  strictly  a  resurrection  unto  death  in  its  fullest 
and  completest  sense.  So  that  the  phrase — "the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,'' — whether  taken  in  the.  common  sense  of  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  or  in  that  which  many  think  it  ought  to 
have,  "from  among  the  dead,"  can  apply  only  to  believers  ;  and 
beautifully  and  forcibly  distinguishes  their  glorious  resurrection 
from  that  of  those  whose  bodies  are  called  from  their  graves  only 
to  be  given  over  to  the  death  that  never  dies.  By  it  is  w^iped 
away  that  last  vestige  of  that  curse  t)f.  death  that  caused  them 
for  a  time  to  be  still  apparently  associated  with  the  dead  who 
remain  forever  under  the  power  of  death.  Hence  this  phrase  in 
its  most  intensive  form  as  it  occurs  in  Phil.  iii.  11 — a  form  not 
at  all  preserved  in  our  translation — is  grandly  appropriate  to  ex- 
press the  object  of  the  apostle's  stirring  emotion :  "If  by  any 
means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  out  of,  which  is  from 
among  the  dead."  This  distinction  then  of  the  two  resurrec- 
tions, furnishes  no  argument  whatever  for  a  difference  of  time. 
But  it  does  what  is  infinitely  more  important.  It  brings  out  into 
bold  relief  the  glorious  destiny  of  God's  redeemed,  even  as  re- 
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gard«  their  bodies,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ 
who  is  their  life,  shall,  when  he  appears,  "be  fashioned  like  unto 
his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself." 

,  By  this,  the  triumph  of  the  Mediator  is  complete,  so  far  as 
regards  the  persons  of  his  redeemed.  But  this  destruction  of 
"the  last  enemy"  implies  of  necessity  the  destruction  of  every 
other. 

The  end  of  sin  and  sinners  on  earth.  It  follows,  therefore, 
thq,t  Christ's  coming  will  destroy  sin  on  the  earth,  as  well  as 
death.  It  must  end  the  former  in  order  to  end  the  latter.  Sin 
brought  death ;  and  while  men  are  born  in  sin,  death  must  still 
reign.  Sin  therefore  must  cease  completely  and  absolutely  from 
the  earth,  and  all  the  incorrigibly  wicked  receive  their  final  doom 
when  Christ  comes.  This  would  seem  to  be  very  definitely  stated 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Second  Thessalonians,  already  quoted, 
where  it  is  expressly  said  of  "them  that  know  not  God,  and 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesu^  Cnrist,"  that  they  "shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  when  he  shall  come  to 
be  glorified  in  his  saints  and  admired  in  all  thent  that  believe." 
Manifestly,  this  language  cannot  with  any  fairness  describe  a 
doom  any  other  than  both  universal  and  final.  It  teaches  that 
when  he  comes  this  mixed  state  shall  no  longer  be,  and  sin  and 
sinners  no  longer  pollute  the  earth.  The  tares  are  gathered  and 
burned  when  the  wheat  is  gathered  into  the  garner.  They  were 
spared  only  for  its  sake.  This  "vengeance"  is  visited,  whenhe 
comes  "to  be  glorified  in  his  saints."  That  same  day  of  his 
coming  is  called  by  Peter,  "the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition 
of  ungodly  men.''  How  long  that  day  will  be,  has  not  been  told 
us ;  but  whether  lung  or  short,  it  is  the  day  in  which  Christ  will 
judge  the  quick  and  dead  at  his  appearing.  We  are  told  that 
the  guilty  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  of  Capernaum  and  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida, — that  all 
"wdo  know  not  God,"  that  all  the  angels  too  that  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  and  that  led  man  and  strengthened  him  in  his  rebel- 
lion, shall  be  there  and  receive  their  final  doom.     To  this  the 
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"resurrection  of  damnation "  is  essential,  this  completes^  that 
doom.  This  jifSgment,  according  to  Matt.  xxv.  31-46,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  its  being  a  judgment  of  nj^tions  as  such,  is 
manifestly  to  every  reader  -who  regards  only  the  proper  sense  of 
the  language,  a  judgment  in  "which  the  final  awards  of  eternal 
punishment  and  eternal  life  are  meted  out  according  as  ,the  char- 
acter of  each  one  in  every  action  is  decided  by  the  presence  or 
the  want  of  love  to  Christ.  It  is  a  day  of  ending,  not  of  con- 
tinuing the  conflict,  or  of  long  protracted  Judgments  or  of  trial; 
it  is  not  an  era^  but  an  epoch,  an  act  or  series  of  acts  by  which 
an  end  is  put  to  this  dispensation  of  the  kingdom  offered  and 
advancing,  and  the  eternal  dispensation  of  the  perfectly  restored 
kingdom  of  God  introduced.  Sin  and  sinners  therefore  are  for- 
ever  banished  and  doomed. 

16.   The  final  conflagration  and  renetval  of  the  earth. 

But  still  further.  The  second  coming  of  our  Lord  brings  with 
it  another  evctit  that  fully  confirms  these  views, — the  final  de- 
struction of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  by  fire,  in  like  manner 
as  it  was  once  before  destroyed  by  water ;  only  so  as  to  effect  a 
more  complete  transformation  of  all  its  present  processes,  laws, 
and  capacities. .  This  is  expressly  taught  by  Peter,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  scofi*ers  of  the  last  days,  who  shall  say, 
"Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation.  "  "This  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of,"  he  says,  "that 
by  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth 
standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water ;  whereby  the  world 
that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished :  but  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are  kept 
in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  per- 
dition of  ungodly  men... .The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a 
thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  whicl^  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with 
a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up. 
Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner 
of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness, 
looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  that  day  of  God, 
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wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  ele- 
ments shall  melt  with^  fervent  heat  ?  Nevertheless  we,  according 
to  his  prpmise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  This  is  cviden,tly  no  annihilation,  but 
a  glorious  renovation.  By  these  final  fires  that  shall  seize  on 
all  things  here  below,  every  vestige  of  sin's  dominion  over  the 
earth  shall  be  not  merely  wiped  out,  but  burned  out.  Every 
thing  that  was  associated  with  sin  and  sinners  shall  (lisappear. 
Now  the  curse  has  seized  on  every  thing.  Death  lurks  in  the 
aii'we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat,  in  the  sunshine  and  the  darkness 
alike ;  in  every  process  of  life  there  are  seeds  of  death.  But 
then  all  shall  be  changed.  The  groans  and  sorrows  of  this  lower 
creation  shall  then  come  to  an  end.  "There  shall  be  no  more 
curse."  "New  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  by  which  are  mieant 
not  the  starry  heavens,  but  the  heavens  that  belong  to  this  earth, 
and  the  earth  itself, — a  common  phrase  frequently  used  to  ex- 
press the  whole  constitution  of  physical  nature,  including  the 
atmosphere  with  all  its  properties  and  powers, — shall  succeed. 
"New"  they  shall  be  in  all  their  arrangements, 'laws,  and  pro- 
cesses. Those  deep-hidden  and  mysterious  principles  of  nature, 
of  which  the  keenest  researches  of  science  catch  now  but  passing 
glimpses,  but  glimpses  which  stimulate  and  fill  with  wonder,  and 
those  secret  agents  whose  powers  seem  so  amazing  and  so  illimita- 
ble, as  electricity  and  magnetism,  birt  of  whose  nature  we  know 
nothing,  shall  then  perhaps  be  with  all  their  ethereal  natures, 
brought  out  into  full  play,  and  become  the  known  and  visible 
and  familiar  powers  of  nature.  A  new  world  at  least  it  shall 
be,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  new  bodies  of  the  risen  saints,  and 
to  the  bright  displays  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  man  as  he  lives 
with  and  reigns  over  his  redeemed. 

How  new  it  shall  be,  and  how  truly  and  literally  we  are  to 
understand  these  things,  the  apostle  Paul  teaches  us  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  ch.  viii.  19  v. :  "  The  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creature  p.  e.,  the  creation]  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God Because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  de- 
livered from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.     For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation 
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groaneth  and  travailetli  ift  pain  together  until  now."  Such  lan- 
guage expresses  a  complete  change  in  the  whole  constitution  of 
nature,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  be  the  fitting  and  glorious  abode  of 
the  glorified  saints.  And  this  renovation  of  all  things  is  stated 
again  by  Peter,  Acts  iii.  20,  to  be  the  glorious  close  of  this  dis- 
pensation of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign  iji  heaven  :  ''He  shall 
send  Jesus  Christ,  which  'before  W£fcs  preached  unto  you ;  whom 
the  heavens  must  receive  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy 
prophets  since  the  world  began." 

17.   The  thoV/Sand  years. 

But  where,  then,  in  this  history  shall  we  place  the  thousand 
years  mentioned  in  Revelation  xx.  ?  The  highly  symbolic  char- 
acter of  that  passage,  and  the  various  and  widely  different  inter- 
pretations given  to  it  by  men  who  equally  reverence  the  word  of 
God,  render  it  very  improper  to  make  it  a  key  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  other  and  perfectly  plain  passages.  It  must  receive  an 
interpretation  in  consistency  with  the  plainer.  It  describes  a 
symbolic  binding  for  a  thousand  years  of  that  same  old  dragon 
that  in  the  twelfth  chapter  was  seen  in  the  symbolic  heaven,  and 
was  then  cast  out  into  the  symbolic  earth,  and  there  made  war 
upon  the  saints,  giving  his  power  to  the  beast.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  symbolic  binding,  there  is  a  symbohc  reigning 
with  Christ  of  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  who  had  resisted  the 
beast ;  which  is  called  the  first  resurrection.  The  old  dragon, 
called  here  Satan,  is  most  certainly  not  the  person  of  Satan,  any 
more  than  the  binding  is  a  literal  binding,  or  the  pit  a  literal 
pit,  or  the  heaven  the  literal  heaven.  As  he  is  before  described, 
he  is  a  monster  with  seven  crowned  heads  and  ten  horns.  It  can 
be  nothing  else  but  the  world's  power  in  its  pohtical  aspect,  as 
inspired  by  Satan,  who  has  ever  wielded  it  since  the  building  of 
Babel.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ,  by  reason  of  the  Church's 
political  or  national  form,  this  power  obtained  a  standing  even 
inside  the  Church — in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  the  heavenly 
places,  the  regions  set  apart  for  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  king- 
dom. When  Christ  ascended  his  throne,  and  founded  his  king- 
dom as  a  purely  spiritual  kingdom,  this  dragon  of  political  power 
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lost  its  standing  there,  and  was  cast  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  or 
heavenly  sphere  into  the  earth,  where  at  first  he  made  fierce 
assaults  upon  the  Church  by  means  of  the  violence  of  the  nations, 
and  finally  gave  his  power  to  a  beast  just  like  him — the  heathen 
power  christianized,  supported  by  another — the ;  false  prophet  or 
delusive  wisdom  of  the  world,  by  which  agencies  he  prevails  over 
the  visible  Church.  These  two  have  been,  already  at  the  time 
spoken  of  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  cast  into  the  burning  lake, 
forever  destroyed.  The  dragon  himself  is  not  yet  cast  there, 
but  simply  chained  in  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand  years. 
Can  this  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  that  this  Satan- 
inspired  political  power  shall  be  so  completely  restrained  that  no 
national  powers  or  influences  shall  any  longer  oppress  and 
restrain  the  free  development  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  and  that 
therefore  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs,  of  those  who  had  opposed 
that  power,  shall  then  be  the  true  symbol  of  th^  ruling  influences 
and  spirits  and  people  of  the  earth  ?  This  will  be  indeed  "  life 
from  the  dead,"  as  Paul  says  of  the  eff'ect  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews ;  it  will  be  a  glorious  resurrection  of  the  witnessing 
agencies  and  spiritual  power  of  the  Chur-ch ;  a  blessed  pledge  of 
that  complete  and  final  deliverance,  when  at  the  last,  after  a  brief 
reviving  of  this  same  worldly  power  under  the  Satanic  influence, 
from  which  there  again  the  restraints  have  been  removed,*  this 
Satanic  power  also  shall  itself  be,  not  bound,  but  forever  de- 
stroyed— cast,  as  the  beast  and  false  prophet  had  already  been, 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  Then  also  ^' death''  itself  and  ^'helV  are  cast 
into  the  same  lake ;  in  other  words,  then  it  is  that  death  and  the 
grave  shall  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Then  shall  the  saints  reign  forever.  The  former  reign  of  a 
thousand  years  was  but  the  pledge  and  preparation  for  this.  That 
is  the  time  and  those  the  events,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
characterise  the  second  visible  appearing  of  our  Lord  to  destroy 
the  last  enemy,  and  to  end  his  mediatorial  reign,  a  large  portion 
of  which,  according  to  this  vision  of  the  seer,  is  to  be  one  in 
which  the  saints  hold  the  ruling  influences  of  the  earth,  and  to 
enter  upon  his  eternal  and  unchanging  kingdom, 
18.    The  Time. 
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The  time  of  this  end  is  declared  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead.  And  in  reference  to  the  general 
question  of  time,  the  answer  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  just  before 
his  ascension  should  be  fully  satisfactory:  "It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Bather  hath  put  in  his 
own  power."  There  are  certain  times  and  periods,  iry^ed,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Revelation  of  a  suffering  and/iriumphant 
Church ;  but  whatever^  else  they  may  have  bee/  designed  to 
teach,  it  is  certain  they  were  not  intended  to  remove  in  any 
degree  the  obscurity  that  rests  on  the  day  and  hour  of  Christ^s 
second  coming.  That  uncertainty  is  as  much  opposed  to  the 
presumption  that  it  is  very  near  as  that  it  is  far  off.  "Ye  your- 
selves," says  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  "know  perfectly  that 
the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  And 
the  feverish  excitement  caused  among  these  Thessalonians  by  the 
apprehension  that  it  was  just  about  to  burst  upon  them,  he  allays 
in  his  Second  Epistle  by  these  words:  "Now,  we  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our 
gathering  together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind, 
or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as 
from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand."  He  then  further 
teaches  that  first  a  great  apostasy  was  to  be  developed,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  were  even  then  at  work,  but  secretly,  being 
restrained  for  a  time  by  an  unnamed  power.  How  long  this 
restraint  was  to  continue,  and  how  long  a  course  this  great  apos- 
tasy was  to  run  "with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders," 
deceiving  them  that  obey  not  the  truth,  he  does  not  give  an  inti- 
mation ;  and  honest  and  earnest  students  are  even  now  divided 
as  to  the  very  nature  of  this  apostasy,  or  as  to  whether  this  man 
of  sin  and  son  of  perdition  has  even  yet  arisen.  And  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  more  earnestly,  humbly,  and  sincerely  any 
one  studies  this  passage,  the  more  will  he  find  it  impossible  to 
extort  by  any  pressure  of  critical  logic  or  acuteness  any  such 
definite  answer  as  has  been  sought  from  it,  such  as  shall  decide 
whether  this  apostasy  shall  culminate  in  a  single  individual  or 
only  in  an  organised  system,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  located  on  one 
system,  to  the  eixclusion  of  others  that  have  in  different  degrees 
VOL.  XIX.,  NO.  4 — 3. 
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the  same  characteristics.*  The  very  design  of  the  apostle  is  so  to 
present  this  great  apostasy  in  its  horrible  and  leading  features, 
that  while  these  would  be  readily  detected  and  their  progress 
traced,  yet  their  existence  in  different  degrees  and  forms  of  error 
would  render  it  impossible  for  the  CMrch  ever  to  tell  when  it 
was  even  completely  developed,  much  less  when  its  end  was  to 
come.  It  answered  perfectly,  therefore,  the  great  end  of  the 
apostle  in  introducing  it  here :  to  correct  the  feverish  anxiety 
occasioned  by  an  immediate  apprehension  of  the  end  of  all 
things,  by  interposing  such  a  view  of  intervening  dangers  and 
conflicts  of  uncertain  length  as  would  stimulate  to  incessant 
watchfulness,  and  patient  preparation  for  and  earnest  desire  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  to  end  the  fearful  strife. 

But,  however  protracted  that  end  may  be,  it  is  in  its  relation 
to  the  individual  believer  virtually  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
just  as  near  as  his  death.  Then  the  militant  state  of  the  king- 
dom ends  with  him  ;  then  he  goes  to  be  with  Jesus,  and  with  him 
in  perfect  bliss,  to  wait  for  the  grand  consummation  of  his  hopes. 

This  has  led  to  serious  error  in  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord's 
coming  is  viewed.  Death  is  virtually  made  to  take  its  place ; 
and  the  state  of  thie  disembodied  spirit  after  death  is  substituted 
for  the  perfected  glory  of  the  consummated  kingdom  at  the  resur- 
rection. This  is  entirely  reversing  the  scriptural  view.  The 
Bible  rather  seems  to  put  Christ's  second  coming  in  the  place  of 
death.  It  holds  up  this  event  in  such  prominence,  and  invests  i4 
with  such  luminous  glory,  as  completely  to  obliterate  all  percep- 
tion of  any  period  intervening.  Instead  of  fixing  the  eye  on 
deaths  which  to  nature  must  be  always  repugnant  in  itself,  it 
fixes  it  on  the  triumph  over  death  and  all  the  stirring  and  glo- 
rious and  definite  events  that  accompany  and  follow  the  resur- 
rection.    It  gives  no  countenance  whatever  to  that  common  con- 
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*Neither  can  it  be  assumed  or  proved  that  the  phrase,  "  the  brightness  of 
his  coming,"  ry  e-n-cipaveia  rf^g  rcapovaiag  avTov,  more  literally,  "  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  presence,"  is  exclusively  the  last  visible  coming,  the  final  act  by 
which  he  closes  the  present  administration ;  as  most  certainly  the  "  coming" 
or  presence  of  the  man  of  sin  in  the  next  verse  cannot  be  a  single  consum- 
mating act. 
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ception  of  the  Church  which  substitutes  to  so  great  an  extent  an 
ideal  heaven  of  mere  human  imagination  £tnd  shadowy  forms  for 
the  realities  of  the  resurrection  state,  as  the  great  object  of  the 
believer's  hope.  It  tells  us  enough,  indeed,  of  that  intermediate 
state  to  remove  all  shrinking  from  the  call  to  pass  through  it. 
Yet  it  gives  us  our  whole  knowledge  of  it  in  one  single  phrase, 
'^with    Jesus" — with    him  in  a   state  of  conscious   bliss    and 

r. 

triumph ;  with  him  waiting  in  triumphant  joy  for  his  coming. 
It  represents  the  fight  as  fought,  the  victory  won,  but  the  crown- 
ing with  eternal  life  as  yet  future,  yet  as  the  necessary  result, 
for  whi<;h  we  have  only  to  wait  until  the  rest  of  his  redeemed  are 
gathered.  ♦ 


IV.    THE   MEDIATORIAL     llEIGN     ENDS    IN    THE     PERFECTED    AND 

ETERNAL    KINGDOM. 

19.   This  kingdom,  or  mediatorial  reign,  then  delivered  up. 

When  all  this  shall  have  been  done,  the  great  design  for  which 
Christ  was  constituted  Mediator  will  have  been  accomplished. 
The  serpent's  head  will  be  crushed,  and  all  his  seed  consigned  to 
their  eternal  prison,  no  more  to  deceive  or  disturb  a  holy  uni- 
verse, and  will  be  an  eternal  monument  of  God's  justice  and  of 
the  malignity  of  sin.  There  will  be  an  end  of  death.  No  more 
souls  to  be  saved,  no  rebels  to  God  to  be  brought  back — in  a 
word,  no  mediatorial  work  to  be  done.  And  as  all  his  power 
over  the  other  agents  and  influences  of  the  universe  was  given 
for  this  purpose,  when  this  is  accomplished,  he  can  have  no  further 
use  for  it.  Having  faithfully  used  the  mighty  trust,  and  fulfilled 
the  task  of  redeeming  to  God  a  chosen  people  and  forming  them 
into  one  glorified  and  perfected  body,  with  him  as  their  living 
head,  he  presents  back  in  triumph  the  Father's  great  commis- 
sion, amid  the  rapturous  shouts  of  angelic  hosts  and  of  the  ran- 
somed kingdom  itself — more  rapturous  than  those  in  which  he  is 
represented  as  receiving  it  from  the  Father.  This  is  no  lessen- 
ing of  his  dignity  and  high  honors ;  it  is  their  grandest  consum- 
mation. Having  gloriously  finished  his  work,  he  is  crowned  with 
the  glory  of  eternal  triumph.  '^And  when,"  says  the  apostle, 
"all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
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himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all."  The  separation  caused  by  sin  between 
God  and  his  redeemed  shall  have  been  entirely  healed,  and  God 
shall  again  dwell  with  men,  and  hold  intercourse  with  them  as 
before  ^n  entered. 

But  the  Mediator  must  forever  continue  the  brightest  and 
most  glorious  of  all  the  beings  in  the  universe.  Though  his 
mediatorial  ^vork  ceases,  and  his  reign  over  the  universe  for 
this  purpose  is  ended,  his  mediatorial  nature  and  character  and 
glory  are  eternal  as  his  being.  And  he  shall  ever  be  wor- 
shipped as  the  mighty  restorer  of  God's  violated  majesty  and 
dominion  on  the  earth.  And  the  blessed  results  of  his  work 
shall  be  permanent  as  eternity. 

^0.   The  eternal  results — the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  restored. 

Of  these  results,  we  have  in  the  revelations  of  God  some 
bright  and  glorious  visions.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
opening  scenes  of  that  restored  and  perfected  kingdom;  the  re- 
deemed, arisen,  glorified,  and  with  the  Lord  ;  sin  destroyed  from 
the  earth,  and  all  further  ravages  of  it  among  the  creatures  ren- 
dered forever  impossible ;  and  the  earth  itself  renewed,  and 
adapted  as  the  eternal  home  of  the  glorified  Church. 

Then  shall  Paradise  be  regained.  The  whole  earth  itself  shall 
be  one  vast  sea — one  bright  blaze  of  glory.  Then  shall  Christ 
dwell  here  on  earth,  and  reign  here  on  earth  over  his  redeemed ; 
and  they  shall  reign  with  him  and  have  universal  dominion  here. 
All  creatures,  all  the  powers  and  agencies  of  nature,  shall  do 
them  homage.  The  fiat  of  Jehovah  at  man's  creation  shall  then 
receive  a  grand  accomplishment,  and  man  a  far  more  glorious 
inheritance  than  the  paradise  of  his  creation  or  the  life  he  origi- 
nally received.  For  having  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  a 
Mediator,  and  new-created  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  being  so 
united  to  him  as  to  be  partakers  of  his  life,  and  dependent,  as 
the  branch  on  the  vine,  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  life,  on  the 
living  influences  of  his  grace  and  power,  how  infinitely  and  in- 
conceivably intimate,  tender,  and  loving,  will  be  their  actual  com- 
munion with  him  in  glory.  "For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
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living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes."  Then  it  shall  be  said :  "  Behold,  the  tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall 
be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their 
God."  Then  the  Triune  God — the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost — in  whatever  inscrutable  ways  he  now  displays  himself 
to  unfallen  beings  without  a  Mediator,  shall  in  all  the  manifested 
glory  of  his  character  again  dwell  among  us. 

It  will  indeed  be  Paradise  restored.  But  what  a  Paradise ! 
See  how  John  represents  it,  or  rather  how,  in  the  last  visions  of 
Patmos,  it  was  represented  to  him  as  a  glorious  picture  ever  to 
dwell  before  the  expectant  vision  of  God's  waiting  Church.  It 
appears  no  longer  as  the  garden  of  delights  first  bestowed  upon 
man  in  his  innocence.  During  the  long  course  of  the  inter- 
vening ages  of  this  mediatorial  reign  of  Jesus,  there  have  been 
gathered  into  it  all  the  glorious  things  of  God's  creation,  not  of 
earth  only,  but  of  heaven ;  so  that  it  has  become  a  vast  city, 
filling  the  earth  with  its  heavenly  radiance ;  the  new  Jerusalem 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  the  very  description  of 
whose  splendors  and  riches  and  blessedness  and  security,  with 
God  and  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  it  and  the  light  of  it,  now 
oppresses  and  overwhelms  the  imagination. 

Such  are  the  accomplished  results  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom, 
when  its  present  militant  state  ceases  and  the  end  shall  come. 
They  arc,  in  a  word,  the  eternal  and  perfected  Church  of  God, 
with  Christ  Jesus  their  Head  and  eternal  King  reigning  peace- 
fully and  gloriously  in  their  midst  here  on  the  renovated  earth. 
Then  shall  the  song  of  the  crowned  elders  be  accompli^ed  with 
which  they  greeted  the  Redeemer's  coronation,  "We  shfill  reign 
on  the  earth." 

*' Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall 
be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes ;  .and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  ;  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
said.  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.     And  he  said  unto  me, 
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Write  ;  for  these  words  are  true  and  faithful.  And  he  said  unto 
me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life  freely.  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things ; 
and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son."  *'And  there 
shall  be  no  more  curse."     "And  they  shall  reign  forever  and 


■ 


ever. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE    ATTITUDE    OF    THE    ANCIENT    MIND   WITH 

RESPECT  TO  TRUTH. 

W(tfji}ier — Yerzeiht !  e^  ist  eiu  gross  Ergoetzen, 

Sich  in  den  Geist  der  Zeiten  zu  versetzen, 
Zu  schaueii,  wie  vor  uns  ein  weiser  Maun  gedacht, 
*■  Und  wie  wir's  dann  zuletzt  so  liorrlich  weit  gebraclit. 

Faust — O  ja,  bis  an  die  Sterne  weit.  [Goethe\^  Fmtst. 

It  is  generally  a  habit  of  the  present  day  to  patronize  the 
past ;  and  if  some  are  found  to  smile  at  the  extravagant  praises 
which  are  commonly  expended  on  the  nineteenth  century,  very 
few  there  are,  nevertheless,  in  whose  inmost  minds  these  praises 
do  not  find  an  echo  of  approval.  Inull  that  we  hear  said  of  the 
achievements  of  modern  civilisation,  it  is  easy  to  observe  a  tone 
of  complacency,  which  betrays  the  proud  consciousness  of  those 
who  feel  themselves  set  far  forward  on  the  way  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom ;  and  it  is  as  the  mouth-piece  of  his  generation  that  the 
Laureate  of  England  sounds  the  lofty  and  sonorous  words :  "I, 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time." 

Now,  while  a  certain  respect  is  due,  to  be  sure,  on  all  points, 
to  a  prevailing  public  opinion,  yet  a  reasonable  mind  cannot 
accept  this  as  final  authority  for  the  settlement  of  any  question. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  without  interest  to  inquire  wherein  con- 
sists that  great  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  of  the  present 
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day,  from  the  heights  of  which  so  many  self-satisfied  glances  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  great  periods  of  antiquity. 

Cicero  has  somewhere  said,  that  he  must  be  a  wise  man  who 
will  determine  the  wisdom  of  others.  And  accordingly  we  shall 
not  now  enter  on  this  inquiry  with  any  confident  expectations  of 
positive  results.  But  whatever  may  be  the  final  end  of  our 
search,  if  it  be  conducted  in  a  fair  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  some 
good  reasons  will  present  themselves  why  we  should  blush  at  the 
quiet  and  unquestioning  assumption  with  which  we  are  familiar — 
an  assumption  which  will  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  very  forms 
of  thought  and  language  coined  first  in  a  great  age  of  vigorous 
mental  activity,  to  disclose  the  weakness  and  deficiency  of  that 
time  ;  which  will  weigh  the  Wisdom  of  Greece  and  Kome  in  the 
very  balances  of  criticism  which  were  first  nicely  adjusted  by  the 
subtle  thinkers  of  the  classic  period  of  antiquity,  and  pronounce 
that  wisdom  wanting.  ^ 

Whoever  will  set  about  comparing  the  modern  with  the  ancient 
civilisation  must  soon  feel  sensibly  the  presence  of  that  impassa- 
ble barrier  between  now  and  then  which  has  been  well  designated 
by  these  words  of  Hermann  Grimm :  "  There  is  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion drawn  between  us  and  antiquity ;  transparent,  indeed,  it 
may  be,  as  though  built  of  the  purest  crystal ;  yet  it  is  and 
remains  insurmountable  after  all."* 

Vain  must  be  the  effort  of  evea.the  most  powerful  imagina- 
tion to  vivify  again  an  age  which  is  dead  and  gone.  However 
extensive  and  accurate  may  be  our  knowledge  of  the  institutions, 
the  hfe  and  manners  of  the  ancients,  however  familiar  may  be 
our  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  their  thought  and  i«iagina- 
tion,  we  cannot  hope  to  work  ourselves  into  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  may  attain  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  their 
habitual  sensations.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  that  we  should 
so  far  divest  ourselves  of  the  influence  9f  a  very  different  set  of 
associations  and  habits  in  life,  in  feeling,  and  in  thought,  as  to 
enable  us  to  enter  into  any  genuine  communion  with  their  views 
of  nature,  science,  duty,  truth,  and  God.  If  we  undertake, 
then,  to  inquire  into  these  matters  at  all,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 

*Aufsatz  ueber  die  Venus  von  Milo. 
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member  that  we  make  our  observations  inevitably  from  our  own 
point  of  view,  and  that  all  our  conclusions  are  finally  drawn  in 
conformity  to  our  own  standards.  Hence,  therefore,  before  all 
we  should  separate,  among  these  our  standards  of  judgment, 
those  which  are  accidental  and  changeable,  the  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstance and  education,  from  those  which  we  must  regard  as 
necessary  and  absolute.  Something  like  positive  tests  we  may 
hope  to  find  in  certain  fixed  laws  of  thought  and  certain  neces- 
sary tempers  of  the  mind,  taken  together  with  the  permanent 
and  unalterable  nature  of  truth  ;  while  we  shall  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  error  in  attempting  to  found  a  judgment  on  external 
conditions  of  life.  Everything  that  is  merely  formal  and  super- 
ficial must  be  treated  only  as  a  sign,  and  even  when  thus  used  it 
can  only  be  supposed  to  yield  us  a  more  or  less  uncertain  and 
^^proximate  evidence  of  the  true  state  of  the  mind  beneath.  If 
we  will  understand,  then,  how  the  ancient  mind  stood  related  to 
the  truth,  we  must  try  to  observe  in  the  records  of  the  thought 
and  life  of  that  old  time  what  views  were  then  had  of  the  great 
"open  secret"  of  the  world  and  man,  what  conceptions  enter- 
tained of  God,  of  duty,  and  of  the  hereafter.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose we  need  not  follow  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  their  divi- 
sions and  dissensions  on  those  topics,  but  only  note  the  ideas 
with  which,  through  the  medium  of  these  disputations  or  other- 
wise, the  minds  of  educated  men  of  that  age  were  familiar. 
^  And  first  with  regard  to  God.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
prevailing  forms  of  their  superstitious  fancies  and  practices,  it  is 
plain  that  the  thinking  minds  of  both  Greece  and  Rome  were, 
from  even  a  very  early  period,  conversant  with  the  thoughts  of  a 
Divinity  far  removed  from  the  gross  forms  in  which  it  was  pres- 
ent in  all  its  multiplied  aspects  to  the  popular  imagination. 
Empedocles  (444  B.  C.)  already  taught:  "There  is  only  one 
God,  the  greatest  among  men  and  gods,  comparable  to  men 
neither  in  outward  form  nor  in  spirit." 

Socrates,  as  was  usual  with  him,  does  not  give  any  precise 
utterance  to  his  conceptions  of  the  Divinity.  His  has  been 
called  the  philosophy  of  ignorance.  Yet  how  high  was  that 
ignorance,  which  refused  to  see  the  true  nature  of  God  in  the. 
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fictitious  representations  of  the  poetsf  and  could  not  find  it  any 
where  short  of  the  great  incomprehensible,  which  should  be 
approached  only  by  faith,  reverence,  and  obedience  !  (SeeXen. 
Mem.,  iv.  3.) 

Plato,  too,  bitterly  condemns  the  false  and  degi'ading  treat- 
ment which  the  gods  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  poets, 
beginning  with  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and  in  the  second  book  of 
the  "Republic,"  concludes  an  extended  discourse  on  thje  subject 
with  these  words :  "  One  truth  will  therefore  serve  as  a  guide 
to  both  orators  and  poets:  not  of  all  things,  but  only  of  that 
which  is  good,  is  God  the  originator."  That  this  God  of  Plato's 
conception  was  an  individual  being,  is  not  distinctly  said  by  him, 
but  it  would  seem  fair  to  infer  so  much  from  his  employment  of 

the  designating  words,  rb  ahrb  ayaOov. 

Passing  on  downwards,  we  find  among  almost  all  serious 
authors  the  strongest  expressions  of  indignant  reprobation  of  the 
popular  abuses  and  perversions  of  the  true  idea  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  had  been  commenced  and  spread  by  the  poets. 
Lucretius,  in  anticipation  of  the  triumph  of  Epicurean  infidelity, 
rejoices  in  the  emancipation  of  men's  minds  from  such  a  religion. 
Cicero  spurns  the  popular  delusions,  and  soars  far  above  them  in 
his  ideas  of  God.  Pliny,  (N.  H.,  II.,  c.  7,)  Seneca,  and  Plu- 
tarch, (de  Is.  et  Os.,)  abhor  the  vulgar  and  corrupt  fables  about 
the  gods.  "Were  these  to  be  understood  literally,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, "we  should  have  to  curse  the  mouth  that  uttered  them." 
And  Seneca  (De  Vit.  Beat.,  c.  26)  uses  such  language  as  this  :  "I 
bear  with  your  vagaries  as  the  great  Jupiter  bea^^ith  the  follies 
of  the  poets  ;  one  of  whom  invests  him  with  wings,  anothior  with 
horns,  another  of  whom  presents  him  as  •  an  adulterer  and  de- 
bauchee, another  as  cruel  towards  gods  and  unjust  towards  men, 
and  another"  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  most  disgusting  and 
unnatural  crimes;  "by  which  representations  nothing  else  is 
accomplished  than  that  men  would  lose  all  shame  in  sinning,  if 
they  believed  in  such  gods." 

Should  we  proceed  now  to  gather,  from  the  opinions  of  the 
various  sects  of  philosophy,   the  several  ideas  of  God,  which, 

*See  Tholuck,  Ber  sittlkhe  Character  des  Heidenthiims^  p.  10. 
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more  or  less  differently  grtuped,  were  widely  held  and  commonly 
discussed  in  antiquity,  we  should  find  the  men  of  that  time  think- 
ing and  speaking  of  a  God  who  is  a  person  and  individual,  a 
spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  all-wise,  omnipresent,  all-good,  the  creator 
of  all  thingSj  the  father  of  spirits,  the  author  and  revealer  of 
truth,  and  the  regulator  not  only  of  the  universe  at  large, — the 
realm  of  nature  in  its  grand  and  mighty  unity, — but  enveloping 
and  determining,  by  his  special  providence,  the  particular  affairs 
of  individual  men:  We  need  not  go  outside  of  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero  to  find  these  ideas  abundantly  set  forth,  con- 
nected frequently  with  the  names  of  their  principal  supporters 
and  expounders.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  here  to  narrate  the 
history  of  those  ideas,  nor  to  examine  the  arguments  by  which 
they  were  maintained  or  the  conflicts  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
It  is  enough  now  to  show  that  they  existed  and  were  the  property 
of  the  ancient  mind.  We  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a 
very  few  passages  for  evidence.  Cicero,  in  the  Tusciilan  Dis- 
putations, (I.,  c.  26,  27,)  argues  at  once  for  the  divine  origin  of 
the  human  soul  and  the  supreme  and  separate  essence  of  the 
divinity.  The  soul  must  come  froi».  God,  because  there  is  no 
other  known  source  from  which  its  powers  could  be  derived. 
"  Therefore  I  call  the  soul  divine,  which  Euripides  went  so  far 
as  to  call  very  God.  Whatever  that  is  which  feels,  and  thinks, 
and  knows,  and  lives,  is  celestial  and  divine,  and  for  that  reason 
must  be  eternal.  Nor  can  God  himself,  who  is  discerned  by  us, 
be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  intelligence  unbound  and 
free,  separated  from  every  form  of  perishable  matter — an  intelli- 
gence which  is  the  prime  mover  of  all  things." 

In  the  three  books  De  Natura  Deoriim,  we  have  an  extended 
and  many-sided  discussion  of  the  divine  essence,  the  eternity,  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  (not  omitting  his  unfailing  justice,)  to- 
gether with  his  minute  and  personal  intervention,  by  his  provi- 
dence, in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  we  should  not  neglect  to 
notice  that  Cicero,  in  his  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  does  not 
identify  him  with  that  living  spirit  or  soul  of  the  universe, 
beyond  which  the  Stoics,  the  earlier  Sti^ics  at  least,  do  not  seem 
to  go.     In  his  TimcBUB  de  Universo,  this  idea  of  Zeno's,  that  the 
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material  universe  is  endowed  with  an  animal  and  intelligent  exist- 
ence, is  adopted  by  conjecture,  but  the  author  there  sets  the 
spiritual  creator  distinctly  above  that  great  work  of  his  power.* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  particularly  the  ideas  of 
God  promulgated  by  all  the  great  thinkers  of  antio[uity,  and  to 
follow  them  in  some  such  detstil  as  that  which  is  furnished  us 
in  the  admirable  compendium  contained  in  chapters  10—15  of 
the  first  of  Cicero's  books  De  Natura  Deorum.  Here  the  Epi- 
curean Velleius  passes  them  all  in  review,  and  satirizes  each  in 
turn,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  opinions  of  his  master, 
the  philosopher  of  the  Garden,  the  hero  of  Lucretius's  verse, 
"who,  unterrified  by  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven,  first  dared  the 
assault  upon  a  system  of  beliefs  beneath  the  dreadful  weight  of 
which  his  race  was  toiling  in  the  blind  helplessness  of  op- 
pression."f 

In  this  sketch,  we  have  something  of  Plato,  the  nearest  to  the 

Christian,  as  St.  Augustine  thinks,  [Civ.  Dei,  1.  viii.  c.  9,)  and 
the  notions  of  Zeno,  which  some  may  think  equally  near  to  the 
truth.  But  the  limits  of  our  space  confine  us,  and  we  pass  now 
at  once  to  an  advanced  period  of  antiquity,  to  gather  from  the 
works  of  Seneca  a  view  of  the  opinions  then  held  concerning  the 
Deity.  The  following  are  some  of  Seneca's  words  :  "  God  is  the 
first  and  universal  cause ;"  "  God  escapes  the  sight  of  the  eyes; 
he  must  be  seen  by  thought  alone;"  "Every  one  must  worship 
him  in  his  own  heart ;"  "  God,  the  ruler  and  determining  power 
^f  the  universe;"  "Nothing  is  hidden  to  God  ;"  "We  all  lie 
open  to  him;"  "Everything  is  present  to  his  divinity;"  "God 
himself,  the  founder  and  ruler  of  all  things,  is  the  authoMof  Fate 
indeed,  but  yet  regulates  his  own  acts  by  its  prescriptions  ;  he 
ordered  once  for  all;  he  always  obeys;"  "All  thifigs  are  the 
gods' ;  the  whole  world  is  their  temple,  the  only  one  worthy  of 
their  infinite  majesty;"  "No  one  has  ever  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  the  gods;"  "God  is  not  the  minister  of  meanness;" 
"It  is  best  to  follow  God,  the  providential  source  of  all  events, 
without  murmuring;"  "So  deal  with  thy  fellow-man  as  thougn 
supposing  that  God  seeth  thee."      "The  human  spirit,  which  is 


*Compare  also  De  Nat.  Deor.,  I.,  34,  36. 
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upright,  good,  and  gf eat,  what  else  is  that  to  be  called,"  says  he, 
"than  Grod  sojourning  in  the  human  body?"  Already  Plato 
speaks  of  the  spiritual  contact  between  God  and  the  soul,  in 
calling  God  (Rep.  vi.)  the  medimn  between  the  thinking  and  the 
thought."^ 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  such  language  as  this,  which  is  used 
by  Seneca  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Lucilius?  (Ep.  41.)  "You 
are  engaged  in  a  most  excellent  and  profitable  undertaking,  if,  as 
you  say  in  your  letters,  you  continue  to  strive  after  a  good  (and 
pure)  state  of  mind ;  which  it  is  folly  to  seek  elsewhere,  whilst 
you  can  obtain  it  in  yourself.  We  have  no  need  to  lift  the  hands 
to  heaven,  nor  to  ask  the  keeper  of  the  temple  to  give  us  access 
to  the  ear  of  an  image,  as  though  our  prayers  should  there  be 
offered  more  successfully.  Gfod  is  riear  thee,  with  thee,  within 
thee.  This  I  say,  Lucilius :  A  holy  spirit  resides  within  us — a 
guard,  a  watcher  (of  what  we  do)  of  evil  and  of  good.  As  he  is 
treated  by  us,  just  so  in  turn  he  deals  with  us.  No  good  man  is 
without  God.     He  inspires  with  great  and  noble  purposes." 

We  have  undertaken  to  compare  the  intellectual  point  of  view 
which  was  occupied  of  old  with  the  mere  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
present  day,  and  would  carefully  avoid  all  scrutiny  of  the  light 
which  is  shed  upon  the  mind  of  the  true  believer  by  the  Spirit  of 
all  truth ;  and  yet,  when  we  meet  with  such  language  as  this, 
we  are  almost  tempted  in  wonder  to  carry  our  comparison  beyond 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  a  just  reverence,  and  to  exclaim  with 
the  elder  Seneca,  in  words  which  he  used  of  the  Titan  assailing 
the  battlements  of  Olympus,  "  Quam  prope  a  coelo  stetitV  How 
near  was  he  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  So  much  for  the 
ancient  ideas  of  God. 

No  less  ardent,  no  less  constant,  was  their  study  of  man  ;  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  (as  is  well  known)  the  most  elabo- 
rate roll  of  their  penetrating  investigations  into  the  constitution 
of  the  human  soul,  its  origin  and  its  nature,  its  powers,  its  con- 
nexions with  the  body,  and  its  future  destiny ;  the  restraints, 
both^natural  and  moral,  which  confine  the  soul  in  this  world,  and 
its  relationship  with  God.     Familiar  then  as  now  were  the  dis- 

*See  Aug.  De  Civ.  D.  1.  viii.,  (?.  7. 
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sertations  of  philosophers  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  its 
immaterial  essence,  the  nature  and  standards  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  predestination,  and 
the  final  state  of  the  liberated  spirit.  Touching  this  last — the 
final  destiny  of  souls^r-there  are  many  expressions  used  by 
ancient  authors  of  a  vague  and  uncertain  character,  which  have 
led  to  a  general  belief  that  they  had  no  clearly  defined  notions 
about  the  prospect  of  a  diff"erent  fate  for  the  good  and  the  bad 
beyond  the  grave.  The  following  fragment  of  Cicero,  however, 
speaks  with  sufficient  distinctness  on  that  point:  "For  those 
same  philosophers  have  held,  that  not  unto  all  does  the  same 
passage  lie  open  into  heaven.  Their  teaching  is,  that  those  who 
are  contaminated  by  vice  apd  wickedness  are  forced  down  into 
darkness  and  lie  prostrate  in  mire ;  while  the  chaste,  the  pure, 
the  upright,  the  undefiled,  and  those  who  are  cultivated  and 
adorned  by  the  worthy  and  elevating  pursuits  of  liberal  know- 
ledge, with  a  light  and  «asy  flight,  soar  away  to  the  gods — that 
is,  to  a  nature  like  their  own."'" 

All  are  familiar  with  the  many  arguments  in  use  among  philo- 
sophers from  a  very  early  time,  both  for  and  against  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  What  was  believed  on  this  subject  remains 
to  be  considered  in  another  place.  But  we  are  reminded  here  of 
a  remarkable  passage  of  Plutarch,  which  deserves  to  be  read.  It. 
occurs  in  his  treatise,  Non  posse  suaviter  vivere  secundum  Epi- 
curum,  and  is  as  follows:  "We  see,  therefore,  that  those  who 
reason  in  that  way,  by  denying  the  soul's  immortality,  destroy 
the  sweetest  d^d  greatest  hopes  of  simple  men.  But  why  now 
do  we  still  believe  that  yonder  no  ill,  but  a  glorious  prospect, 
awaits  the  righteous  and  holy  man  ?  First  to  be  considered  is, 
that  combatants  do  not  receive  the  crown  so  long  as  the  combat 
endures,  but  after  they  have'  fought  out  the  fight  and  come  off 
victorious.  Inasmuch  as  now,  in  the  same  way,  men  believe  that 
only  after  this  life  the  badge  of  victory  is  conferred,  they  become 
possessed  by  a  wonderful  striving  after  virtue,  in  view  of  those 
hopes.  Further,  he  who  has  a  love  for  true  existence  has  never 
yet  on  this  earth  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  beholding 

*Lactant.  Instit.  I.,  c.  19. 
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of  the  same,  since  here  his  spirit  could  have  but  dim  perceptions, 
because  looking  through  the  body  as  through  a  fog  or  cloud. 
Such  a  man  can  only  keep  his  soul  well  ordered  and  turned 
away  from  earthly  things  by  making  use  of  true  wisdom  as  a 
preparation  for  death,  looking  upwards,  the  while,  as  a  bird,  to 
soar  away  from  the  body  and  into  the  great  and  splendid  immen- 
sity. YeSf  I  hold  death  to  be  a  so  great  and  truly  perfect  good, 
that  I  believe  that  in  it  the  soul  will  first  truly  live  and  be  awake, 
while 'now  it  is  to  be  likened  to  a  dreamer."* 

The  ancient  theories  of  morals,  and  the  broad  range  of 
thought  throughout  which  fluctuated  to  and  fro  the  conflicts  of 
the  rival  schools,  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  more  than  a 
reminder  here.  A  few  selections  from  the  precepts  and  dogmata 
of  the  Platonist  or  Stoic  will  suffice  to  suggest  their  theories  and 
point  to  the  application  of  the  s*me:  "That  only  is  good  which 
is  right;"  "The  virtuous  man  wants  »£thing  for  a  happy  life  ;" 
"The  folly  of  the  fool  is  madness;"  "In  wisdom  only  is  free- 
dom, and  the  fool  is  a  slave;"  "That  which  is  right  must  be 
sought  for  itself  alone  ;'*"  Innocence  is  true  happiness  ;"  "  Know- 
that  you  cannot  be  rich  and  be  happy ;"  "  'Tis  the  most  difficult 
of  all  things  to  conquer  self;"  "He  is  the  good  man  who  has 
reached  that  point  that  he  not  only  does  not  wish  to  sin,  but 
cannot;"  "Every  sin  is  an  act;  but  every  act  is  voluntary, 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  (creditable  or  base) ;  every  sin  is 
therefore  voluntary.  Away  with  excuses  ;  no  ohe  sins  against 
his  will."  "Ask  nothing  which  you  would  refuse  ;  refuse  noth- 
ing which  you  would  aslc." 

Many  seem  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  conscience  was  but 
obscurely  present  to  the  ancients.  But  we  fin4^Menander  ad- 
dressing such  words  as  these  to  the  common  people  :  "All  mor- 
tals have  a  god  within  the  conscience."  t  And  Cicero  :  "  Great 
is  the  power  of  conscience  in  both  directions ;  so  that  those  who 
have  done  no  wrong  fear  not,  and  those  who  have  sinned  have 
visions  of  punishment  ever  before  their  eyes."J  Seneca:  "  Evil 
deeds  are  scourged  by  the  conscience."  ||     And  so  many  Latin 

*Quoted  by  Thohick  in  his  Essay,  Der  sittliche  Character  des  Heidenthums. 
fMeinecke,  654.  JPro  Mil.,  23.  ||Ep.  97,  s.  f. 
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authors  use  the  words  "good"  and  "bad"  conscience,  for  the 
instinctive  moral  sense,  by  which  the  good  and  bad  in  thought 
and  action  is  unerringly  tried.  Quinctilian  reports  as  a  common 
proverb,  "Conscience  is  a  thousand  witnesses."  * 

Thus  we  have  sought  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  point 
of  view  of  the  ancient  mind,  by  passing  in  review  s«me  of  the 
images  of  fruth  which  were  reflected  on  its  surface  and  lie  now 
fixed  for  our  inspection  on  the  pages  of  classic  literature.  Short 
and  partial  as  our  sketch  has  been,  we  have  not  room  to  pursue 
this  method  further,  and  must  turn  now  briefly  to  consider  some 
of  the  other  tests  of  the  ancient  capacity  and  affinity  for  truth. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  shallow  curiosity  which  often  gives  a  lively 
stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge — an  excited  constant  crav- 
ing after  the  pleasurable  sensation  which  follows  every  new  stir 
among  the  thoughts,  every  fresh  arrangement  of  the  mind  about 
a  diff'erent  centre.  There  are  meaner  motives  still,  which  often 
conduct  the  most  determined  search  for  truth.  Knowledge  is 
power,  knowledge  is  glory,  knowledge  is  wealth,  are  watchwords 
with  a  host  of  students.  Individuals,  races,  generations,  whose 
intellectual  activities  are  awakened  and  directed  by  no  higher 
moving  and  controlling  influences  than  these,  may  accomplish 
much  indeed  that  bears  the  name  and  honor  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation ;  but  it  cannot  be  thought  that  they  stand  in  any 
true  and  intiiii9;ate  communion  with  the  trulh.  Truth  will  be 
honored  for  herself  alone,  and  unveils  her  glorious  proportions 
only  to  such  as  approach  her  with  simplicity,  humility,  and  love. 
A  stench  in  her  nostrils  is  the  incense  rising  in  her  name  from 
the  altars  which  stand  in  the  temples  of  literary  Epicurism, 
wealth,  ambition,  fanaticism,  and  national  glory.  How,  then, 
did  the  studious  minds  of  old  regard  and  approach  the  truth  ? 


*  And  the  moral  sense^  now  so  called,  is  clearly  designated  by  the  follow- 
ing words  of  Cicero  and  of  Horace:  "Recte  facta  omnia  aequalia,  omnia 
peccata  paria  (esse);  quae  cum  magnifice  primo  dici  viderentur,  consid- 
er ata  minus  probantur ;  sewsMS  cnim  cuj  usque  et  natura  rerum  atque  ipsa 
Veritas  clamat  quodammodo,  non  posse  adduci  ut  inter  eas  res,  quas  Zeno 
cxaequaret,  nihil  interesset."  Cic.  de  Fin.  IV.  19  extr.;  and  Horat.  Sat. 
I.  3,  97  :     "  Senstis  moresqke  I'epugnanV 
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Was  it  in  vanity, 'frivolity,  and  worldly  greed,  or  was  it  with 
uplifted  eye  and  disintenested  zeal  ? ., 

If  we  will  hear  the  ancient  philosophers  themselves,  as  they 
discourse  on  the  proper  attitude  of  an  inquirer  after  truth,  we 
shall  find  repeated  evidence  of  their  pure  and  lofty  aspirations. 
Where  can  be  found  nobler  and  more  striking  words  on.  this  sub- 
ject than  those  of  Socrates,*  when  about  to  step  forth  at  once 
from  the  shackles  of  his  Athenian  prison  and  the  trammels  of 
his  earthly  body  into  the  full  presence,  as  he  thought,  of  the 
glorious  and  unclouded  Majesty  of  Truth  !  "It  is  the  body," 
says  he,  "  which,  with  all  its  many  forms  of  appetite  and  desire, 
obtrudes  itself  continually  between  us  and  the  object  of  our 
researches,  so  that,  by  reason  of  it,  we  are  not  able  to  discern 
the  truth.  And  while  we  live,  we  shall  thus,  as  it  seems,  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  knowledge,  if  we  hold  no  intercourse  nor 
communion  at  all  with  the  body,  except  what  absolute  necessity 
requires ;  nor  suffer  ourselves  to  be  polluted  by  it,  but  purify 
ourselves  from  it  until  God  himself  shall  release  us." 

The  pursuit  of  truth,  even  in  the  department  of  physical 
nature,  was,  according  to  the  standing  opinion  of  antiquity,  f 
allowed  to  the  good  alone ;  so  that  au<ppuv  and  sapiens  were  epi- 
thets of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  preeminence.  And  Plato, 
with  rapture  of  philosophic  enthusiasm,  cries  even :  Hoc  enim 
est  philosopharij  amare  Deum.  J 

In  short,  from  innumerable  expressions  of  this  nature  through- 
out the  whole  rieign  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  from  the  lives  and  efforts  of  many  of  its  most 
distinguished  votaries,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  one  of  the  most 
notable  marks  of  those  ancient  searchers  after  truth  was  a  high 
and  reverent  estimate  of  its  purity  and  grandeur.  They,  were 
fired,  too,  with  a  burning  zeal.  In  both  these  points,  the  great 
founder  of  the  name  "philosopher"  is  worthy  to  be  cited.  When 
Pythagor?is  had  "compassed  sea  and  land"  in  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  when,  with  the  priests  on  the  Nile,  he  had  unrolled 
the  wisdom  of  ancient  Egyptian  lore;  when  he  had  explored  in 

*  See  Plat.  Phaed.,  cc.  29,  30, 31.     f  Compare  Aul.  Gell.  N.  A.  1.  xvii. 
c.  19.     t  As , quoted  by  St.  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  viii.  e.  9. 
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Persia  the  mysteries  of  the  Magi ;  when  he  had  studied,  amongst 
the  people  of  Crete  and  Lacedsemon,  the  institutions  of  those 
venerable  states ;  and  when,  by  his  great  stores  of  various 
knowledge,  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all  Greece — on  being  asked  the  question  how  he  wished 
to  be  known,  he  answered,  "Not  as  though  he  had  yet  attained;" 
that  he  was  "not  a  wise  man,  but  a  lover  of  wisdom."*  Most  bril- 
liant examples  of  an  ardor  neglecting  or  sacrificing  all  else  in 
pure  and  single  devotion  to  learning,  are  seen  in  Socrates,  Plato, 
Democritus,  Anaxagoras,  Cleanthes,  M.  Terentius  Varro,  Cato 
the  younger,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Where  are  the  students  of  this  type  now  to  be  found  ?  We 
rejoice  to  know  that  there  are  some,  and  to  believe  that  there  are 
many,  among  us  of  a  similar  devotion ;  but  yet  a  great  multi- 
tude of  those  who  would  be  known,  and  who  are  known,  as  the 
devotees  of  science,  are  men  of  narrower  mould  and  inferior 
aims.  For  in  our  boasted  modern  civilisation  knowledge  is  made 
a  trade ;  and  there  is  no  little  evidence  that  it  is  the  prevailing 
habit  of  this  time  and  country  to  render  it  subservient  to  ends 
which  are  regarded  as  of  higher  value. 

First  when  the  intellectual  greatness  of  antiquity  was  verging 
towards  decay,  did  the  deep  thirst  for  knowledge  degenerate  into 
a  morbid  and  trifling  curiosity,  the  foppery  of  learned  vanity. 
With  the  greater  spread  of  knowledge,  it  seems  to  have  flowed 
in  shallower  streams.  The  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy,  retired 
before  the  power  of  a  universal  infidelity,  which,  advancing 
with  the  refinements  of  vice  and  luxury,  conducted  the  wisdom, 
the  virtue,  the  honor,  the  glory,  the  institutions,  the  civihsation 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome  to  ruin  and  to  death.  Infidelity  was  at 
all  times  the  great  bane  and  bar  of  ancient  wisdom.  The  visions 
of  truth  which  passed  before  the  eyes  of  philosophers  were  glo- 
rious enough  to  rouse  their  love  and  stir  their  zeal  to  the  highest 
point  of  a  poetic  enthusiasm  ;  but  whilst  they  cherished  and 
adored  these  visions,  they  were  never  quite  convinced  of  their 
reality.  Without  faith,  their  knowledge  was  but  imagination  ; 
and  hence  they  never  secured  a  body  of  living  truth  which  they 

*  Val.  Max.,  1.  viii.,  c.  7.  , 
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could  boldly  and  confidently  propagate  among  the  people.  They 
did  not  trust  their  wisdom  with  power  to  penetrate  and  to  con- 
trol the  darkened  understanding  of  the  common  folk.  In  the 
writings  of  those  philosophers  who  abound  the  most  in  discourses 
about  God  and  eternity,  it  is  not  without  sad  disappointment 
that  we  encounter  expressions  which  reveal  their  own  want  of 
certain  convictions.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  Be  Inventione, 
(1.  i.,  c.  29,  in  fin.,)  places  in  the  category  of  things  jt;ro5a5Z<3  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  seems  to  call  in  doubt  also  the 
existence  of  the  gods.  And  Seneca,  whose  thoughts  are  usually 
so  full  of  immortality,  has  only  to  say  of  his  lamented  friend 
(Ep.  63,  16):  "And  perhaps  he  whom  we  think  to  have  lost  is 
only  gone  before  us,  //'  what  the  philosophers  say  is  true,  and 
there  is  some  (future)  place  awaiting  us."  While  in  another 
letter  to  Lucilius,  (Ep.  102,  2,)  occur  these  striking  words:  "I 
was  pleasing  myself  with  reflecting  upon  the  immortality  of 
souls — nay,  I  actually  believed  in  it.  I  had  surrendered  myself 
unresistingly  to  the  ideas  of  the  great  men  who  hold  out  to  us 
this  most  delightful  prospect  rather  tha,n  demonstrate  its  reality  ; 
and  flattering  myself  with  the  comfortable  hope  that  I  should 
soon  leave  this  imperfect  state  of  existence,  and  pass  over  into 
yonder  immensity  of  time,  and  enter  on  the  possession  of  an 
eternal  existence,  when  suddenly,  by  the  arrival  of  your  letter,  I 
awoke,  and  mjj  beautiful  dream  ivas  gone." 

Since,  then,  among  philosophers  sfuch  ideas  were  felt  to  be  at 
bottom  no  more  than  dreams,  than  fond  imaginations,  we  wonder 
less  to  find  them,  as  we  do,  encouraging  the  maintenance,  among 
the  people,  of  the  traditionary  superstitions  of  their  religion, 
which,  false  as  it  was,  gave  them  something  to  reverence  or  some- 
thing to  fear.  And  herein,  too,  we  see  how  the  educated  people, 
as  they  rose  in  their  intelligence  to  discover  the  folly  of  their 
superstitious  worship,  found  no  positive  fountain  of  truth  in 
philosophy;  but,  ruled  especially,  as  they  were,  by  the  all-prevail- 
ing sensuality  of  the  day,  could  take  nothing  from  it  but  its  later 
growth  of  Epicurean  nihilism,  or  a  blank  and  hopeless  scepti- 
cism. Such  was  about  the  state  of  things  when  the  gospel  was 
first  proclaimed.     What,  now,  if  we   ask  ourselves  whether  after 
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nineteen  centuries  the  truth  is  rtfuch  more  intimately  known  and 
loved  ?  Are  not  real  scepticism  in  thought  and  Epicureanism  in 
life  still  the  prevailing  principles  in  our  world  outside  the  pale  of 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  ?  Are  men  who  entertain  in  their 
minds  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  do  not  really  believe  them,  in 
any  condition  to  plume  themselves  on  their  communion  with  the 
truth  ?  If  they  are,  let  their  fruits  now  speak.  For  we  do  not 
propose  to  pursue  this  question  into  its  metaphysical  channels, 
but  turn  rather  to  a  practical  and  final  test. 

The  evidence  drawn  from  the  morals  and  manners  of  a  people 
is  indirect,  it  is  true,  and  obscure ;  since  here  we  find,  in  combi- 
nations hard  to  separate,  the  offspring  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
and  the  products  of  accident  and  convention.  Yet  a  general 
judgment  may  be  admitted.  It  is  well  known  that  the  history  of 
antiquity  presents  us  with  many  forms  of  organised  corruption — 
a  corruption  fostered  by  a  false  religion,  and  not  only  recognised, 
but  maintained  even,  in  some  instances,  by  the  authority  of 
government ;  *  and  hence  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  mod- 
-ern  form  of  civilisation  in  Christian  lands  is  entitled  to  a  prece- 
dence which  is  beyond  dispute.  And  yet,  so  soon  as  we  under- 
take  to  examine  the  matter  in  detail,  we  shall  scarcely  fail  to 
find  a  parallel  in  our  own  time  for  almost  every  form  of  sensual- 
ity and  wickedness  which  ever  prevailed  in  either  Greece  or 
Rome.  Who  can  miss,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  modern  society, 
the  picture  of  an  Akibiades  or  an  Aspasia  ?  For  a  Catullug  or 
an  Ovid,  are  not  a  Byron  and  a  Heine  here  ?  And  then,  if  we 
look  to  the  general  mass  of  the  people  and  consider  well  the 
accounts  which  we  have  of  the  debasing  excesses,  the  low  revelry, 
dishonor,  and  crime  of  the  ancient  world,  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
who  can  declare  this  record  darker  _than  the  black  rolls  of  ini- 
quity which  in  our  own  newspapers  areVdaily  spread  before  our 
eyes.  The  virtues  of  the  ancient  Remain  people  must  also  not 
be  forgotten.  Their  constancy,  fidelitW  to  engagements;  their 
temperance,  frugality,  respect  for  age  and  for  authority  ;  the 
integrity  of  the  men  and  the  chastityj)/ the  women  of  the  early 
Commonwealth,  the  high  standard  of  personal  honor  in  public 

*  Compare,  among  many  passages,  Val.  Max.  I.  10,  8. 
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men,  and  the  gravity  of  their  national   council :  these  are  all 
continually  made  the  theme  of  admiring  commemoration  by  the 
authors  of  late  and  degenerate  times,  who  fail  not  to  set  forth 
many  a  brilliant  example.     The  ancient  Roman  mother  was  held 
up  in  rebuke  to  the  fashionable  women  of  his  time  by  Favorinus, 
the  philosopher,  and  her  picture  was  beautifully  drawn  by  Taci- 
tus for  the  same  purpose.     Those  portraits  will  bear  to  be  in- 
spected now,  in -comparison  with  many  of  the  products  of_modern 
civilisation.     We  are  informed  by  the  antiquarian  Gellius,  that 
it  was  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city  when  the  first  case  of   divorce   came  before  the  Roman 
courts,  since  there  were  none  up  to  that  time,  he  adds,  "in  either 
Rome  or  Latium,  who  turned  off  from  their  marriage  bonds." 
(N.  A.  iv.  3,  1.)     The  records  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell's  court 
have  a  very  different  show  of  figures  and  of  facts.     So,  indeed, 
was  the  later  stage  of  Roman  society  vastly  changed  in  this 
respect.     Rut  we  have  the  right  to  look  at  all  the  best  fruits  of 
ancient   life,  and  to  select,  if  not   exclusively,  yet  partially,  its 
best  periods,  when  it  is  to  be  compared  with  that  form  of  civilisa- 
tion which  is  so  constantly  vaunted  as  the  purest  and  the  best. 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  conduct  this  comparison  into 
further    detail.     It  must  be  confessed  that,  whatever  changes 
have  passed  over  the  face  of  society,  its  heart  remains  morally 
the  same.     And  if  the  modern  world  has  more  pleasing  veils  by 
which  to  keep  better  out  of  view  the  corruption  which  is  gnawing 
at  its  vitals,  the  most  painful  evidence  of  its  existence  is  not  far 
to  seek.     And  it  is  hardly  by  a  superior  purity  of  heart  and  life 
that  the  modern  world  can  claim   any  great  precedence  over  the 
ancient  in  respect  of  its  afiinity  for  the  noble  and  the  good — its 
communion  with  the  truth.     The  oracles  of  God  and  thb  Church 
of  Christ  are  the  repositories   and  vehicles  of  the  truth  in  this 
world.     Rut  outside  of  the  certain  and  divine  illumination  which 
the  great  Source  of  all  truth  is  graciously  pleased  by  these 
channels  to  dispense,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  make  out  that 
the  lapse  of  nineteen  centuries  has  done  much  to  purify  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  world.     And  by  the  heart,  the  life,  and 
the  manners,  we  are  now  judging  also  of  the  mind. 
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In  the  times  of  ancient  philosophy,  a  wise  man'^said :  "  The 
truth  is  open  to  all ;  (but)  her  domain  is  not  yet  occupied;  and 
much  of  it  remains  to  be  discovered  bj  the  men  who  are  yet  to 
come."  '^  We  are  the  men  who  were  yet  to  come;  and  if  we 
would  imitate  the  modesty  of  him  who  looted  from  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  own  knowledge  on  towards  the  discoveries  Tjf  the 
future,  we  should  call  back  to  him  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man, 
who  "gave  his  heart  to  know  wisdom  and  to  know  madness  and 
folly  :"  "Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said,  See  this  is 
new?  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us." 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  AND  DIVINE  RIGHT  FOR  USING 
MECHANICAL  AS  WELL  AS  VOCAL  INSTRUMENTS 
IN  THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD. 

Part  I. — General  argument  from  history,  the  nature  of 

DIVINE  WORSHIP,    CHRISTIAN   LIBERTY,  AND  PRESUMP- 
TIVE PROOF.  .' 

It  would  bo  well  for  those  who  "seek  to  expel  from  the  house 
and  worship  of  God  all  the  lovers  and  devotees  of  Jubal,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  that  wicked  one  Cain,"  to  consider  that  it 
is  by  no  means,  improbable  that  the  mystic  Words  attributed  to 
Jubal  (see  Gen.  iv.  23,)  may  be  a  penitential  song,  to  which  he 
was  led  to  adapt  the  pensive  tones  of  the  harp  and  the  ORGAN,  by 
the  guiding  providence  of  God's  redeeming  mercy;  and  that  ^ 
from  the  beginning,  therefore,  instrumental  music,  both  mechan- 
ical and  vocal,  has  been  consecrated  to  God's  worship  in  the  aid 
of  penitence  and  piety.  (See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
Art.  Jubal.)  Certain  it  is,  that  such  instruments  as  the  harp 
and  organ  have  been  always  regarded  as  sacredly  associated  with 
God's  worship  and  the  praises  of  his  redeemed  people,  under 

i*Scncea,  Ep.  33,  11. 
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(Bveiy  economy/  of  the  Church  militant,  and  that  they  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  symbolic  minstrelsy  of  heaven. 

"  Music's  the  language  of  the  blest  above ; 
No  voice  but  Music's  cam  express 
The  joys  that  happy  souls  possess, 
Nor  in  just  raptures  tell  the  wondrous  jjowers  of  love." 

And  hence,  among  the  attractive  representations  of  heaven,  it 
is  written :  "  The  Lord  shall  count,  when  he  writeth  up  the  peo- 
ple, that  this  man  was  born  there  (that  is,  in  Zion).  As  well  the 
singers  as  the  players  on  instruments  shall  he  there.''  ,  A^nd  thus 
the  apostolic  seer  in  his  vision  "beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midstbf  the 
throne  and  of  the  four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders, 
stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain... .And  when  he  had  taken  the 
book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before 
the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps.. ..And  they  sung  a 
new  song,  saying,"  etc.  "And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass, 
and  them  that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his 
image,  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of  God.  And 
thcT  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb."  "And  I  heard  a 
voice  rrom  heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice 
of  the  grleat  thunder ;  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping 
with  their  harps;  and  they  sang  as  it  were  a  new^  song.. ..and  no 
man  could  learn  that  song  but  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
thousand  which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth." 

We  find,  therefore,  that  among  the  very  first  arts  given  by 
God  to  man — when  he  sent  him  forth  to  inhabit  and  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  had  imparted  to  him,  by  divine  communication, 
language  and  all  that  knowledge  of  natural  history,  science,  and 
art,  which  was  necessary  for  a  state  of  incipient  civilisation, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  primeval  condition  of  the  human 
family  (see  Whately's  Lessons  on  Worship,  ch.  i..  Political  Econ- 
omy, and  elsewhere) — was  not  only  the  mechanical  knowledge 
necessary  for  pastoral  life,  but  also  for  its  social  and  religious 
enjoyment.  And  hence  among  the  few  hints  given  us  of  this 
period,  it  was  thought  of  suflScient  importance  to  record  (Gen. 
iv.   21)  of  Jubal — who  was  no  more  really  wicked,  though  in  a 
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diflferent  form,  than  his  apostate  parents,  Adam  and  Eve — that 
"he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the 
organ."  In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  said,  in  verse  26,  that 
'Hhen  began  merk  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  ^Lord;"  which  can- 
not mean  that,  for  the  first  time,  they  then  hegan  to  worship 
God,  (of  which  we  have  previous  record — see  chapter  iv.,) 
and  must,  therefore,  imply  some  more  perfect  and  developed 
form  of  worship ;  and  this,  the  context  leads  us  to  believe,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  harp  and  the  organ  as  auxiliary  helps  in 
God's  worship. 

The  term  here  employed  to  designate  the  organ  has,  says  Prof. 
Bush,  "the  import  of  loveUness  and  delight,  and  the  word  trans- 
lated 'call  upon,'  in  ch.  iv.  26,  includes  the  whole  worship  of 
God — prayer  and  praise,"    and    necessarily    teaches  that    this 
worship  was  then  revived,  and   more  perfectly,   publicly,  and 
solemnly  established.     "  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  words,  '  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  always,"  says  Prof.  Bush,  "mean  an  act 
of  solemn  worship,  and  denote  all  the  appropriate  acts  and  exer- 
cises of  the  stated  worship  of  God."     In  general  confirmation  of 
this  interpretation,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  is  remarked  by  Kitto, 
that  the  corruption  of  the  race  did  not  spread  till  near  the  time  of 
thefloodj  and  that  when  it  did  become  general  it  contaminated 
not  only  the  posterity  of  Cain,  but  the  posterity  of  all  the  others 
except  Seth.     Oriental  traditions  trace  the  origin  of  fire  and  all 
the  arts,  including  musical  instruments,  to  the  ministration  of 
angels,  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  the  providential 
introduction   of  inventions,   haff^iven  rise    to  able  and  most 
interesting  treatises.     Du  Bartas,   as  well  as  Montgomery,  has 
therefore  celebrated  the  praise  of  God,  whose  goodness  and 
wisdom  were  so  richly  manifested  in  the  invention  of  musical 
instruments  as  first  introduced  by  Jubal.     Du  Bartas  says  of 
Jubal : 

''  Thereon  he  harps,  and  glad  and  fain  some  instrument  -would  find 
That  in  accord  all  discords  might  renew." 

James  Montgomery,  in  his  "World  Before  the  Flood,"  also 
renders  homage  to  Jubal : 
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'' Jubal,  tlie  prince  of  song,  (in  youth  unknown,) 
lletired  to  commune  with  his  harp  alone, 
For  still  he  nursed  it  like  a  secret  thought, 
Long  cherished  and  to  late  perfection  wrought ; 
And  still  with  cunning  hand  and  curious  ear 
Enriched,  ennohled,  and  enlarged  its  sphere, 
Till  he  had  compassed  in  that  magic  round 
A  soul  of  harmony,  a  heaven  of  sound. 
Thus  music's  empire  in  the  soul  began — 
The  first  born  poet  ruled  tl^i^e  first  horn  man." 

The  word  Jiuggab,  here  translated  organ,  was  derived  from  a 
word  expressive  of  the  sweetness  of  tones,  and  is  again  spoken 
of  in  Job  xxi.  12,  and  probably  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  and  in  Ps.  cl.  4, 
and  Ps.  Ivii.  8.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  wind  instrument, 
composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  pipes,  frOm  five  to  twenty- 
five,  and  is  found  in  some  ancient  representations  enclosed  in  a 
box-form,  so  as  to  give  the  original  essential  idea  of  the  present 
perfected  organ,  which  is  called  the  organ  just  as  the  Bible  is 
called  THE  Bible,  to  indicate  that  in  comparison  with  all  other 
organs  or  instruments  of  music,  it  is  the  most  perfect,  both  as  it 
is  the  most  harmonious  of  all  and  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  be- 
cause it  includes  within  itself  the  sounds  of  all  other  instruments. 


"Music,  the  tender  child  of  rudest  times, 
The  gentle  native  of  all  lands  and  climes,         \ 
Who  hymns  alike  man's  cradle  and  his  grave, 
Lulls  the  low  cot,  or  peals  along  the  nave." 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  God  has  adapted  man  to  music 
and  music  to  man — 

"  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  ear  is  pleased ; 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  benrtreplies." 

"'  Our  joys  below,  music  can  improve,  and  antedate  the  bliss 
above;  and  breathing  divine,  enchanting  ravishment,  can  take  the 
prisoned  soul  and  lap  it  in  elysium."  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  as  music  was  thus,  l^y  the  constitution  of  man's  nature  and 
by  God's  gracious  purposes  towards  him,  made  most  essentially 
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ministrant  to  his  greatest  happiness,  so  it  is  designed  by  Christ 
to  sanctify  this  most  sweet  and  powerful  instrumentality  to  the 
services  of  redeemed  humanity  and  of  his  Church  militant  here 
upon  earth.  In  accomphshing  our  salvation,  Christ,  by  his 
Spirit,  works  in,  by,  and  through  the  constituent  elements  and 
aptitudes  of  our  nature,  so  as  to  bring  men  into  a  ^^ willing  cap- 
tivity and  obedience,"  that  we  may  find  his  yoke  easy,  his  burden 
light,  his  ways  pleasantness,  his  paths  peace,  and  may  feel  the 
worship  of  God  to  be  our  delight.  Christ  would*  make  his 
sanctuary  "the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  very  gate  of  heaven," 
by  which  the  seraphic  tones  of  its  far  off  minstrelsy  may  rever- 
berate in  thrilling  ecstasy  through  all  the  winding  avenues  of  the 
soul ;  and  it  must  therefore  needs  be  that  he  will  consecrate  the 
tranquil  spirit  of  sweet  melodious  sounds  to  exercise  their  mas- 
tery of  soft  control. 


"My  spirit  liatli  gone  up  in  yonder  cloud 
Of  solemn  and  sweet  sound — the  many  voices 
l*eal  upon  peal,  and  now 
The  choral  voice  alone. 

At  door  of  heav'n,  my  soul  is  all  unsphered, 
Soaring  and  soaring  on  the  crystal  car 
Of  airy  sweetness  borne, 
And  drinks  ethereal  air." 

Plutarch  informs  us  that  singing  and  music,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  were  employed  exclusively  in  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  he  laments  their  profanation  in  later  times.  This  ^sacred 
use,  however,  appears  never  to  have  been  entirely  lost,  since  we 
read  of  some  instances  of  it  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Music,  poetry,  and  song,  are  all  daughters  of  the  same 
divine  family,  whose  birth  has  ever  been  traced  up,  by  remote 
antiquity,  to  parental  deities,  and  consecrated  in  vestal  purity  to 
their  divine  service. 

We  have  in  these  facts  a  twofold  evidence  of  the  original 
divine  authorisation  of  instrumental  music  as  an  auxiliary  aid  to 
the  expression  of  acceptable  religious  worship :  first,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  and  tra^dition  to  its  most  primitive  use  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  sympathetic,  emotional,  and 
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religious  nature  of  man.  Man  thinks  in  words,  and  expresses 
his  emotions  in  musical  intonations,  and  perfects  music  by  instru- 
mental combinations.  When  this  combination  takes  place,  the 
result  is  not  merely  sensational  delight,  but  moral  sensibility  and 
religious  aspiration. 

"While  to  each  rising  thought  true  wisdom  tells 
Of  purer  heights, — whate'er  of  good  desire, 
Of  love,  or  thought  serene  the  bosom  swells. 
By  these  on  bodiless  wings  to  heav'n  aspire, 
And  gain,  perchance,  a  gleam  of  that  diviner  fiie." 

This  trinal  unity  of  poetry  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  is 
as  old  as  the  trinal  creation,  when  the  morning  stars  shouted 
together  for  joy  over  man's  new  created  home,  and  expressed  the 
delight  which  the  Son  of  God  cherished  towards  the  sons  of  men. 

''There's  not  a  voice  in  Nature  but  is  telling 
(If  we  will  hear  that  voice  aright) 
How  n;iuch,  ■when  human  hearts  with  love  are  swelling, 
.Christ's  blessed  bosom  hath  delight 

In  our  rejoicing  lays ; 
'  Whose  love  that  never  slumbers  ,  « 

Taught  man  his  tuneful  numbers." 

The  praise  of  God  with  voice,  and  language,  and  instrumental 
concert,  is  therefore  found  entering  as  a  natural  or  instituted 
element  into  every  dispensation  of  the  Church,  and  into  every 
representation  of  its  Christian  and  celestial  economy;  and  it 
constitutes,  therefore,  one  evidence  of  the  unity  of  God's  mili- 
tant Church,  in  all  its  various  marches  through  the^wilderness  of 
time,  and  of  that  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

i         -  ' 

"  In  life  we  differ,  but  wc  join  in  song ; 
Angels  and  we,  assisted  by  this  art, 
May  praise  together,  though  we  dwell  apart ; 
While  solemn  airs  improve  our  sacred  fire. 
And  angels  lean  from  listening  heaven  to  Ivear." 

But  we  are  met  here  by  the  great  argument  of  our  opponents 
in  this  controversy,  that  the  worship  of  God  is  a  positive  insti- 
tution of  God,  and  that  nothing  can  rightly  enter  into  it  but 
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what  can  show  its  distinct  divine  appointment.  "If,"  it  is  said, 
"praise  is  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  our  worship,  and 
derives  its  efficacy  from  its  appointment  and  our  method  of  per- 
formance, surely  it  is  no  vain  inquiry  how  or  with  what  we  shall 
praise  God."  (See  S.  Pres.  Bev.,  Oct.,  1855,  p.  227.)  Such 
is  the  apparently  triumphant  question  of  the  former  reviewer,  in 
his  elaborate  article  condemnatory  of  the  use  of  organs  or  any 
other  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  God.  Now,  the  argu-  < 
ment  here  implied  is  unquestionably  fallacious.  The  argument 
put  into  form  is  this :  God  is  to  be  worshipped  by  praise  ;  but 
God  can  be  praised  only  in  that  way  and  manner  which  he 
appoints ;  and  as  singing  is  the  only  form  of  praise  appointed  or 
authorised  by  Gdd,  therefore  singing  alone — to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  instrumental  music — is  acceptable  to  God  as  praise  or 
worship.  "It  is  not,"  says  the  reviewer,  " because  praise  is  a 
pleasant  thing — pleases  the  ear  and  stirs  up  the  deep  feelings  of 
the  soul — that  we  employ  it  in  the  worship  of  God.  A  much 
stronger  reason  than  this  enjoins  its  use  upon  us.''  In  proof  of 
this,  he  adds  two  texts :  '''•Sing  ye  praises  with  the  spirit  and 
with  the  understanding  also."  "Let  everything  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord."  Now,  this  argument  is,  I  affirm,  inconclusive, 
and  the  fallacy  is  in  confounding  singing  with  praise  and  tvor- 
ship.  Singing,  which  is  vocal  instrumental  music,  is,  in  itself 
considered,  no  more  praise  or  ivorsJiip  of  God  than  the  music  of 
the  harp,  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  cornet ;  neither  is  singing 
music,  but  only  one  kind  of  music,  made  hy  one  kind  of  instru- 
ment, which,  in  its  perfectly  cultivated  and  well-trained  form,  is 
as  really  artificial,  external,  and  instrumental  to  that  heart  and 
spirit  which  alone  constitute  true  praise  and  worship  of  God,  as 
are  the  harp,  the  organ,  the  cornet,  etc.  The  voice  educated  by 
man's  artistic  science  is  no  more  sacred  and  divine  than  other 
instruments,  since  the  whole  science  and  art  of  music,  by  which 
the  voice  is  developed,  perfected,  and  artistically  played  upon,  is 
no  morfe  sacred  or  holy  when  applied  to  the  organ  of  th^fe  voice 
than  when  applied  to  that  mechanical  organ  with  which  that 
voice  is  accompanied. 

This  is  evident  from  the  authorities  relied  upon   by  the  re- 
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viewer,  in  which  the  fallacy  is  made  self-evident  by  the  clear  dis- 
tinction which  they  draw  between  music  as  a  means  or  medium^ 
and  the  devout  affections  of  the  heart,  which  alone  constitute 
praise  or  ivorship  of  (xod,  who  is  a  spirit,  and  can  only  be  rightly 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  "  The  design  of  sacred  music," 
says  Andrew  Fuller,  ''is  to  express  our  devout  affections  to- 
wards God  and  make  melody  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord The 

intent  of  singing  is,  by  a  musical  j^ronunciation  of  affecting 
truth,  to  render  it  still  more  affecting.''  "Singing,'  says  Dr. 
Gill,  "is  speaking  melodiously,  musically,  or  with  the  modulation 
of  THE  VOICE,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mental  singing  or 
singing  in  heart  without  the  voice.''  (See  S.  Pres.  Rev.,  Oct., 
1855,  p.  227.)  Dr.  Gill  perceived  the  fallacy  which  the  re- 
viewer and  Dr.  Fuller  employed,  and  averts  it  only  hy  a  hold  dog- 
matic contradiction  of  the  apostle,  (as  well,  as  of  manifold  other 
scriptures,)  who  enjoins  upon  believers,  as  a  Christian  duty,  two 
things — (see  Eph.  v.  18,  19) — 1.  The  use  of  every  form  of 
sacred  song  and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  as  we  will 
show;  and  2.  '■^  Melody  in  the  Aear^... to  God  and  the  Father  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  or,  as  the  same  apostle  em- 
phatically states  the  distinction  in  Col.  iii.  16,  where  he  says : 
"Admonish  one  another  by  singing  psalms,"  (that  is,  divine  songs, 
composed  with  and  adapted  to  instrumental  and  choral  music,)  and 
secondly  "do  this  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord," — which 
heart  melody  there  is  not  a  voice  in  nature  or  in  art  that  is  not 
adapted  to  unite  so  as  to  swell  the  song  of  praise  to  God,  and  that, 
too,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Vocal  8,nd  instrumental  sounds  are  either 
profane,  artistic,  artificial,  and  sensuous,  like  those  of  one  "  who 
hath  a  pleasant  voice  and  plays  well  upon  an  instrument ;"  or, 
accompanied  with  the  "  melody  of  the  heart"  and  the  '''■singing  of 
the  understanding,"  they  are  united  and  identified  with  that 
spirit  of  praise  and  prayer  which  springs  from  the  heart  alone. 
No  such  thing  as  mental  singing,  or  singing  in  the  heart  with- 
out the  voice  !  There  is  just  as  much  of  it — neither  more  nor 
less — as  there  is  of  praying,  thinking,  reading,  hearing,  and 
worshipping  without  the  voice ;  since,  in  all  these,  the  aid  of 
language  and  of  sounds  are  alike  necessary  and  alike  instru- 
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mental  in  giving  form,  fluency,  and  expression  to  these  spiritual 
exercises.  It  were  a  fell  and  fatal  delusion  to  teach  that  there  is 
no  other  praise  than  that  which  is  in  the  tongue,  for  it  would 
also  teach -that  there  is  no  other  worship  than  that  which  is 
outward,   articulate,  and    ceremonious;    whereas    praise,    like 


"Prayer — is  the  soul's  sincere 
Unuttered  or  expressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast ; 


-the  bm-den  of  a  sigli, 


The  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 
When  none  but  God  is  near."  — 

The  doctrine  of  these  writers  into  which  our  anti-organ-and-instru- 
mental-music  friends  are  very  apt  insidiously  to  fall,  is  gross  Phari- 
saic formalism  and  ritualism,  teaching  for  doctrine  the  command- 
ments o£men,  and  substituting  for  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  true 
worship  "the  calves  of  their  lips."  The  true  worship  of  God,  so  far 
as  it  consists  in  prayer  and  praise,  is  the  expression  of  devotional 
feelings  to  God,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  truth  to  the  world  in  cer- 
tain forms  sanctioned  by  himself,  so  as  to  secure  the  strengthening  oi 
right  principles  in  Christians,  and  the  extension  of  them  to  others. 
Now,  the  tendency  of  man's  corrupt  nature  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  discourage  such  worslyp  by  its  coldness;  or  to  substitute  for  it 
mere  formal,  ceremonial  rites,  which  impress  only  the  senses,  the 
imagination,  and  the  natural  religious  sensibilities,  and  never 
attain  to  the  deep  and  .hallowed  joy  of  those  who  "draw  nigh  to 
God  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  their 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience  and  their  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water."  That  praise,  therefore,  which  is  acceptajble  to 
God,  is  the  grateful  melody  of  the  heart,  the  understanding,  and 
the  affections.     As  good  old  Master  Herbert  says  : 

''My  joy,  my  life,  my  crown  ! 

My  heart  was  moaning  all  the  day, 
Somewhat  it  fain  would  say, 
And  still  it  moaneth  muttering  up  and  down 
.    .    With  only  this,  ^ My  joy,  my  life,  my  crown!' 
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*'  Yet  slight  not  these  few  words ; 
If  truly  said,  they  may  take  part 
Among  the  Lest  in  art. 
2''he  finest  which  a  hymn  or  psalm  affords, 
Is  ichen  the  soul  unto  the  lines  accords. 

''He  who  (iYa,\es  all  the  mind, 

And  all  the  soul,  and  strength,  and  time, 
'  If  the  WORDS  only  rhyme, 
Justly  complains  that  somewhat  is  behind 
To  make  his  verse,  or  write  a  hymn  in  kind. 

'"Whereas  if  th'  heart  be  moved, 

Although  the  verse  be  somewhat  scant, 

Grod  doth  supply  the  want ; 
And  when  the  heart  says,  sighing  to  be  approved^ 
^  Oh,  could  I  love!^ — and  stops;  God  ivriteth,  ''Loved.''  " 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  from  the  very  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  a  melodious  succession  of  single  sounds,  or 
a  harmonious  combination  of  simultaneous  sounds,  is  fitted  to 
excite  pleasurable  sensations  in  the  mind,  apart  altogether  from 
any  meaning,  significancy,  or  sentiment  associated  with  them ; 
and  that  all  real  music,  whether  in  the  form  of  melody  or  har- 
mony or  both  combined,  is  neither  in  the  human  voice  nor  in  the 
instrument,  but  in  the  soul,  whence  it  swells  out,  linking  itself 
with  conceptions  that  are  solemn  or  sublime,  and  pouring  itself 
forth  through  the  medium  of  the  articulate  sounds  of  the  human 
voice,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  instru- 
ments. Now,  if  these  musical  sounds  happen  to  be  associated 
with  words  of  piety  and  sacredness,  which  have  no  real  meaning 
except  to  regenerate  spirits,  they  who  find  sensitive  regalement 
in  the  mere  excitation  of  melodious  sounds,  without  any  suscep- 
tibility to  the  real  meaning  of  words  which  symbolize  heaven- 
ward thoughts  and  emotions,  are  very  apt  to  indulge  the  fond 
imagination  that  they  are  religious  and  devout,  when,  after  all, 
their  only  delight  is  in  musical  harmony  and  carnal  sounds.  The 
piety  of  such,  whether  it  is  aivakened  hy  the  voice  or  other  instru- 
ment^ is  nothing  more  than  the  devotion  of  a  voice,  or  an  organ, 
or  a  lyre,  or  trumpet,  or  murmuring  brook,  or  waterfall ;  it  is 
the  mere  excitement  of  sensitive  affections,  stirred  tip  by  the 
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play  of  vibrated  matter,  and  in  its  essential  principles  differs  in 
no  respect  from  that  of  ''serpents  and  cockatrices"  referred  to 
in  Scripture,  whose  envenomed  rage  could  be  allayed,  and  them-, 
selves  rivetted  in  apparent  ecstasy,  by  the  sweet   notes  of  the 
charmer.   Music,  whether  of  the  voice  or  of  other  instrument  or  of 
both  combined,  is  to  be  considered  simply  as  an   instrumentality 
through  which  the  truth  may  be  conveyed  with  greater  potency 
to  the  mind,  and  the  ardor  of  its  affections   awakened  and  ex- 
pressed according  to  its  existing  state  and  condition.     It  stands, 
therefore,  in  the  same  relation  to  real  spiritual  worship  that 
reading,   preaching,  and    praying    do — as  a  means    of  grace, 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  source  of  all  divine  life,  ope- 
rates in  helping  our  natural  infirmities,  teaching  us  how  to  pray, 
and  filling  our  souls  with  melody  of  heart  in  the  high  praises  of 
our  God.     The  character  of  music,  therefore,  in  any  church  or 
congregation,  depends  comparatively  little  upon  the  manner  in  ' 
which  it  is  conducted, — whether  by  a  single  leader,  or  by  a  choir, 
or  by  the  combination  with  the  voice  of  the  organ, — but  upon 
the  state  of  the  heart  as  cold,  uninterested,  and  languid,  or  as 
animated  by  lively  affections  of  faith  and   love,  and  hope  and 
joy,  towards  God  as  a  present,  living,  and  adorable  Redeemer. 
Jonathan  Edwards  therefore  tells  us — what  uniform  experience 
has  always  confirmed — that  the  intensity  of  a  revival  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  in  the  soul  is  manifested  most  conspicu- 
ously by  the  outbursting  tones  in  which  the  praises  of  Jehovah 
are  celebrated.     And  after  all,  the  great  practical  difliculty — 
and  it  is  confessedly  exceedingly  great^ — in  regard  to  the  mubHc 
of  our  churches,  is,  th^  instead  of  having  our  attention  and 
efforts  directed  to  God's   Spirit  for  the  stirring  up  of  languid 
affections^  and  the  inspiration  of  pure  devotional  desires  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  worshippers,  there  is  a  tendency  to  remedy  the 
evil  and  remove  the  intolerable  icy  chilliness  of  the  too  ordinary 
praises  of  the  sanctuary,  either  by  the  psemoval  or  introduction 
of  precentor,  organ,  or  choir,  which  are  merely  instrumental  and 
auxiliary.     I  know  no  theoretical  or  doctrinal  objection  against 
the  judicious  employment  of  a  precentor,  choir,  or  of  the'i^irgan, 
as  auxiliaries  to  devotion ;  but  it  is  a  fatal  mistake ,  to  regard 
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these,  or  any  one  of  them,  not  as  auxiliaries,  but  as  substitutes 
for  the  general  devotion  of  the  worshippers.  To  praise  Grod  by 
proxy  is  just  as  preposterous  and  profane  provocation  as  to  pray 
or  hear  by  proxy.  / 

There  is  a  deplorable  ignorance  and  inattention  to  this  subject, 
both  on  the  part  of  noinisters,  officers,  and  people.  The  praise 
of  God  is  considered  as  a  kind  of  adjunct  or  interlude,  and  not, 
as  it  really  is,  a  most  important^nd  delightful  part  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sanctuary.  It  rs  regarded  by  many  as  perfectly 
immaterial  or  voluntary  on  their  part  whether  they  take  any 
part  in  this  portion  of  worship;  or  it  is  thought  that  only  those 
who  can  sing  ivell  are  required  by  God  to  glorify  him  by  a  heart- 
felt offering  of  praise,  and  that  listening  would  be  as  acceptable 
and  serviceable  as  participation.  This,  however,  is  a  sad  and 
serious  mistake ;  for  as  the  heart  is  more  deeply  moved  by  hear- 
ing devotional  language  sung  than  by  hearing  the  same  language 
read,  so  the  heart  is  more  deeply  moved  when  a  person  himself 
sings  than  when  he  simply  listens  to  the  singing  of  others.  In- 
stead of  indulging  admiration  and  gratifying  taste,  or  on  the 
other  hand  being  displeased,  the  heart  is  enlisted  in  the  exercise 
and  the  attention  absorbed.  This  will  be  the  case  even  when  the 
individual  is  incapable  of  artistic  pe*rformance,  and  simply  com- 
mits his  heart,  with  all  its  emotions,  to  the  general  wave  of 
melody,  and  allows  himself  to  be  borne  with  it  as  it  rises  to  the 
throne  of  the  Heavenly  Grace.  Individual  personal  fellowship 
in  the  praise  of  God  is  not  less  essential  as  a  duty  than  it  is  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  benefit ;  and  when  singing  in  a  congregation 
is — as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be,  whdlher  it  is  conducted  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  a  choir  and  organ — hearty,  intelligent,  and 
fervent,  the  influence  of  devout  sympathy  is  universally  felt. 
Each  person  aids  all  the  rest,  and  in  turn  is  aided  by  all  the  rest; 
and  thus  the  ends  of  social  worship  are  most  fully  gained.  It  is 
therefore  most  important  that  every  person  in  the  congregation 
should  sing,  both  for  his  own  and  the  general  good.  This  is  the 
case  in  our  German  Protestant  churches,  and  in  others  where  the 
organ  is  employed,  and  is  particularly  needful  in  our  Presbyte- 
rian churches,  since  this  is  the  only  portion  of  our  worship  in 
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Tvhich  the  people  generally  can  take  an  active  and  audible  part. 
And  if  there  are,  as  we  deem,  objections  to  alternate  readings 
and  audible  responses  of  the  people,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
to  provide  for  that  individual  vivacity  and  interest  which  may 
and  ought  to  be  obtained  by  a  general,  hearty,  and  intelligent 
congregationjj^l  singing. 

It  must  -therefore  be  considered  as  a  most  serious  and  fatal 
mistake  where  the  whole  order,  arrangement,  and  control  of  the 
musical  expression  of  the  praises  of  our  congregations  is  left  so 
entirely,  as  it  is  in  many  of  our  congregations,  to  the  choir,  or 
to  the  corporation,  instead  of  the  spiritual  government  of  the 
church.  The  relation  in  which  the  praises  of  God  stand  to  the 
responsible  direction  and  supervision  of  the  spiritual  offices  of 
the  church  is  just  as  direct  and  essential  as  that  of  the  prayers, 
the  preaching,  and  the  general  order  of  the  service^  of  the  house 
of  God.  Whether,  therefore,  the  praise  of  God  is  to  be  con- 
ducted with  or  without  the  auxiliary  help  of  a  precentor,  choir, 
and  organ,  or  through  the  official  lead  of  the  minister  or  some 
one  of  the  spiritual  officers  of  the  church  or  not,  let  it  be  re- 
garded as  fundamentally  important  that  this  most  essential  and 
delightful  part  of  the  service  of  God's  sanctuary  shall  be  so 
ordered  as  to  secure  the  instruction,  and  adaptation  to  it,  and 
participation  in  it,"  of  all  the  children  as  well  as  adults  of  the 
congregation. 


'^The  song  of  Zion  is  a  tasteless  thing, 
Unless,  when  rising  on  a  joyful  wing, 
Each  soul  can  mix  with  the  celestial  bands, 
And  give  the  strain  the  compass  it  demands." 

Man  is  by  nature  carnal,  worldly,  formal,  and  ritualistic  in  his 
spirit  and  tastes,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  primary  obligation  and 
necessity  that  man  shall  worship  God ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of 
redemption,  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  and  the  ordinances  of 
God's  Church,  and  the  means  of  grace,  are  adapted  to  man  as 
fallen^  as  redeemed  in  Christ,  and  as  redeemable  personally  by 
the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Scripture  models  of 
worship,  including  praise  and  prayer,  are  perfect  expressions  to 
VOL.  XIX.,  NO.  4 — 5. 
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be  adopted  by  imperfect,  sinful  men.  They  are  adapted  not  to 
our  weakness,  and  ignorance,  and  sinfulness,  but  to  our  duty  and 
privilege ;  not  as  of*  ourselves,  in  disobedience  and  unbelief,  we 
would  pray  and  praise,  but  as  we  ought,  and  as,  aided  from  on 
high,  we  mat/.  The  spiritual  blessing  may  be  restrained  by  our 
unbelief,  self-glorying,  and  unthankfulness ;  but  prayerless  and 
praiseless  hearts  cannot  hinder  us  from  rising  with  all  God's 
saints  and  angels,  and  with  all  God's  works,  in  blessing  and 
magnifying  the  Lord  with  all  our  souls  in  God's  divinely  insti- 
tuted form  of  worship,  in  which  he  has  provided  a  perfect  method 
of  piety,  a  true  and  living  way  of  approach  to  him,  an  exact 
mould  for  the  heart  and  character,  and  fornis  vital  witn  the 
Spirit,  which  accompanies  them,  to  prompt  the  reluctant,  to 
enable  the  incapable,  and  to  transform  the  vile. 

The  question,  then,  which  arises  in  reference  to  the  subject'of 
the  praise  of  God  as  part  of  this  public  form  of  worship  is  :  Has 
God  left  to  his  Church  any  discretion  as  to  the  form  and  order  of 
its  exercises  and  the  auxiliary  aid  with  which  its  services  are  to 
be  conducted  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  God's  worship  is  of 
positive  institution,  and  that,  in  regard  to  all  that  is  essential, 
that  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  God  which  was  introduced  or 
permitted  or  approved  by  him.  This  being  so,  it  is  equally  appa- 
rent that  what  God  has  permitted  and  approved  by  his  own  in- 
spired record  of  the  example  and  use  of  believers  under  different 
dispensations  of  his  Church,  can  only  be  altered  by  a  repeal  or 
restriction  as  positive  and  authcH-itative.  And  if,  therefore,  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in  reli- 
gious services  from  the  beginning,  the  impropriety  of  its  con- 
tinued use  can  only  be  established  by  a  plain  and  positive  enact- 
ment of  Christ,  the  great  Lawgiver  of  his  Church,  prohibiting 
itk'  further  use.  The  necessity  for  proof  is  not  on  the  part  of 
those  ivho  plead  for  liberty  in  the  use  of  such  instrumental  music, 
vocal  and  mechanical,  but  on  the  part  of  those  who  assert  that  it 
has  been  interdicted,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  apostle, 
that  what  had  existed  under  divine  permission  during  a  previous 
dispensation  could  not  be  annulled  by  a  later.  The  silence  of 
the  New  Testament,  even  were  that  certain,  would  not  condemn 
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the  use  of  instrumental  music,  any  more  than  it  does  the  law  of 
infant  church  membership,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a 
Sabbath,  and  similar  matters.  ' 

It  is  also  a  plain  and  conclusive  inference  from  the  positive 
character  of  God's  worship  and  service,  that  if  no  exercise  of  a 
wise  Christian  expediency  is  allowed,  the  same  argument  which 
condemns  the  use  of  instrumental  music,  and  requires  for  its  use 
a  plain  and  positive  command,  will  also  exclude  the  use  of  any 
thing  not  formally  prescribed,  and  will  thus  drive  out  of  the 
courts  of  the  sanctuary,  as  profauers  thereof,  precentors,  choirs, 
tuning  forks,  music  books,  and  the  whole  body  of  artistic  tunes, 
and  will  extend  the  besom  of  its  destruction  to  whatever  is  com- 
fortable or  ornate  in  the  arrangement  either  of  the  pulpit  or  of 
the  pews.  Such  an  absolute  rule  as  that  which  would  require 
positive  institution  and  authority  from  Christ  for  everything 
admitted  into  the  Christian  worship  and  order,  is  manifestly  a 
tradition  of  the  elders  and  a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our 
fathers  are  able  to  bear.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  things  connected  with  Christian  worship  which  are  not 
objects  of  such  positive  divine  appointment.  This  is  admitted 
by  Dr.  Fuller  himself.  All,  for  instance,  that  relates  to  particu- 
lar  times,  forms,  order,  and  length  of  the  services  of  worship^ 
and  the  distribution  of  reading,  singing,  prayer,,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  public  and  week-day  assemblies,  and  the  administration 
of  sacraments  and  their  particular  order,  and  all  that  relates  to 
Sabbath-schools,  must  be  considered  as  left  to  the  exercise  of  a 
wise  Christian  discretion  and  expediency.  So  much,  at  least,  is 
the  evident  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viii.,  and 
Rom.  xiv.,  where  it  is  positively  declared  that  there  cir^.  matters^ 
pertaining  to  the  worship  of  God  which  are  in  their  own  nature 
indifferent — as,  for  instance,  the  observance  of  days  and  feasts, 
and  the  eating  or  abstaining  from  certain  articles  of  food  and 
drink ;  and  in  the  general  canon  laid  down  by  him,  which  is  in 
substance  that  afterwards  embodied  in  the  maxim  of  Augustine  : 
"In  things  essential,  unity;  in  things  not  essential,  liberty;  in 
all  things,  charity."     (See  v.  4  and  17-19.) 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
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the  use  of  organs,  or  melodeons,  or  bass  viols,  or  tuning  forks, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  modern  tunes,  to  choirs,  to  music  books, 
to  practising  and  training,  so  as  to  lead  the  music  of  the  congre- 
gation in  accordance  with  artistic  taste  and  propriety,  etc.,  is  one 
which  we  may  wejl  regard  as  referred  to  the  determination  of 
Christian  expediency,  guided  by  the  general  rule  of  Scripture — 
that  all  things  should  be  done  with  decorum  and  to  edification. 
And  if,  under  this  divinely  inspired  canon,  given  us  by  apostolic 
inspiration,  the  auxiliary  aid  of  whatever  will  conduce  to  the 
greater  solemnity  and  impressiveness  of  praise  as  a  leading  part 
of  God's  worship  is  allowable,  then  there  are  many  reasons  in 
favor  of  the  organ.  As  an  instrument,  the  organ,  next  to  the 
human  voice,  is  most  adapted  to  enkindle  and  fan  the  flame  of 
devotion  and  move  the  hearts  of  true  worshippers  while  they  , 
contemplate  the  truths  expressed  in  the  words  sung,  and  to  afford 
them  the  easiest  and  most  perfect  vehicle  for  uttering  their  de- 
vout feelings.  And  is  not  the  more  ardent  and  intense  express- 
ion of  feeling,  in  connexion  with  the  truth,  the  very  purpose  for 
which  music  in  any  form  iB  introduced  as  an  aid  to  true  worship- 
pers in  making  melody  in  their  hearts  unto  the  Lord  ? 

''Hark!  the  organs  blow 
Their  swelling  notes  round  the  cathedral's  dome, 
And  grace  the  harmonious  choir,  celestial  feast 
To  pious  ears,  and  medicine  of  the  mind ! 
The  thrilling  trebles  and  the  manly  bass 
Join  in  accordance  meet,  and  with  one  voice 
All  to  the  sacred  subject  suit  their  song ; 
While  in  each  breast  sweet  melancholy  reigns, 
Angelically  pensive,  till  the  joy 
Improves  and  purifies." 

The  organ,  while  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  instruments,  as 
comprehending  within  its  compass  all  others,  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  a  sacred  instrument,  and  has  always  been  associated 
with  sacred  music.  It  has  therefore  been  well  said  to  be 
"worthy  of  the  saint  who  had  listened  to  the  minstrelsy  of 
angels."  And  that  such  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  organ,  when 
properly  played,  upon  every  unprejudiced  mind,  we  may  testify 
by  the  opinion  even  of  the  fiercely  Puritanic  Milton  : 
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''  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
.  To  the  full- voiced  choir  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness  through  raine  ear 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 
And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes.'* 

This  instrument  was  so  employed,  as  we  have  found,  in  some  one 
of  its  essential  forms,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
long  anterior  even  to  the  Abrahamic  economy  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  use  of  it  and  other  instruments  formed  a  component  part 
of  the  worship  of  God  in  every  subsequent  dispensation.  In- 
spirited by  them,  the  prophets  and  the  holy  psalmist  spake,  sang, 
and  played,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  for  our 
example  and  instruction ;  and^composed  their  poetical  effusions 
of  divine  truth  and  adapted  them  to  the  use,  not  merely  of  the 
human  voice,  but  also  as  auxiliary  aids  to  other  musical  instru- 
ments. And  as  these  divine  psalms  and  spiritual  songs  are  best 
employed  in  God's  praise  when  they  most  perfectly  express  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  psalmist,  it  follows  that  this  can  only  he 
accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  such  instrumental  music. 
And  if  these  compositions  are  models  and  prophecies  of  the  new 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  which  are  to  be  employed 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  {as  they  themselves  dis- 
tinctly affirm,  Ps.  cxlix.  1,  etc.,)  then  they  teach  us  that  under  this 
Christian  economy  other  musical  instruments,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  human  voice,  woilld  be  employed  for  the  more  perfect 
praise  of  God  in  the  sanctuary. 

Now,  since  this  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  service  of 
God,  under  all  former  dispensations  of  the  Church,  was  either 
by  positive  divine  appointment  or  by  the  divinely  permitted  exer- 
cise of  the  discretionary  wisdom  and  tastes  of  men,  in  either 
case  it  was  moral  and  proper.  It  was  not  ceremonial  or  poli- 
tical; it  was  not  antediluvian,  Noachic,  Abrahamic,  or  Mosaic; 
and  hence  it  was  unaffected  by  any  change  of  dispensation  of  the 
Church  of  God,  unless  God  has  positively  prohibited  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  Church,  under  its  Christian 
dispensation,  is  restricted  to  the  sole  and  alone  use  of  the  instru- 
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mental  organ  of  the  voice,  and  to  hymns  and  spiritual  songs 
adapted  exclusively  to  the  voice,  it  must  he  shown  that  Cfod  has 
forbidden  any  further  use  of  those  ancient  psalms,  which  are 
unalterably  lyrical  in  their  spirit  and  arrangement,  and  of  those 
instruments  by  ivhich  alone  that  spirit  can  be  expressed. 

''Psahiis,  then,  are  always  tuned  best, 
When  there  is  most  exprest    >- 

The  holy  penman's  heart ; 
All  music  is  but  discord  where 
That  wants  or  doth  not  bear 

The  first  and  chiefest  part. 
Voices  without  aflfection  answerablct 
When  hestj  to  God  are  most  ahomincible.'' 

There  is  therefore  no  necessity  on  our  part  to  produce  any 
positive  proof  for  the  permitted  use,  under  the  Christian  economy, 
of  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  God.  The  burden  of 
proof  that  its  authorised  use  from  the  beginning  hitherto  is  now 
condemned  must  be  produced  by  those  who  make  such  affirma- 
tion, just  as  it  is  imperative  upon  our  Baptist  brethren,  who 
declare  that  it  is  unchristian  to  receive  children  into  the  member- 
ship of  the  visible  Church  by  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  to  pro- 
duce the  authority  of  Christ  for  repealing  the  hitherto  unvaria- 
ble  and  immutable  law  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  God. 

This  leads  us  to  an  observation  which  is  very  important  and 
very  confirmatory  of  the  conclusion  we  have  reached — that  while 
the  supreme  and  final  end  of  all  worship,  including  praise,  is  the 
glory  of  God,  nevertheless  it  is  blessedly  true  in  reference  to  it, 
as  it  is  to  the  whole  work  of  redemption  and  providence,  that 
God  brings  glory  in  the  highest  to  himself  by  making  them  all 
conspire  to  the  production  of  peace  and  good  will  and  joy  among 
men.  Just  as  man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Sab- 
bath for  man,  so  it  is  delightfully  true  that  man  was  not  made 
for  the  gospel,  nor  for  the  ordinances  of  worship  and  praise  of 
God's  sanctuary,  but  that  these  were  all  made  conformable  to 
man's  nature  and  conducive  to  man's  emotional,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  and  (by  means  of  this)  to  his  salvation  and 
spiritual  edification.     The  whole  economy  of  redemption — all  the 
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privileges  and  blessings  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  the  oracles 
of  Go^,  the  means  of  grace,  the  Sabbath,  the  sanctuary,  the 
ministry  of  men,  public,  social,  and  family  worship,  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns,  with  such  instru- 
mental accordance  as  perfect  science  and  taste  (which  are  equally 
of  God)  require — are  all  gracious  adaptations  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man,  to  the  occasions  of  this  needy  life,  and  to  the 
impulses,  anxieties,  and  desires  of  sorrowful  and  suflfering 
humanity;  so  that  whether  we  are  merry,  we  may  sing  psalms  ; 
or  in  prosperity,  rejoice ;  or  in  adversity  and  affliction,  find  in  the 
plaintive  and  comforting  songs  of  Zion  solace  and  support.  The 
temple,  with  all  its  august  services ;  the  tabernacle,  with  all  its 
shadowy  ordinances ;  the  ^^  calling  tipon  Crod"  with  formal  rites 
and  sacred  music,  of  the  holy  patriarchs  in  the  grey  morning  of 
the  world ;  the  timbrel  music  of  Miriam  and  her  choral  assist- 
ants; the  plaintive  harpings  in  the  wilderness  and  by  the  streams 
of  Babel;  the  perfected  musical  arrangements  of  David  and 
Hezekiah — were  each  and  all  adaptations  to  our  weak  and  suf- 
fering and  sinful  manhood.  Nor  is  it  true  that  this  adaptation 
is  less  provided  for  in  Christianity ;  for  it,  too,  has  its  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  its  many  component  parts  of  worship  and  ser- 
vice. It  is  quite  illogical  to  infer  that  because  an  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  faculty  is  essential  to  worship,  therefore  there  is  no  other 
element  in  worship  than  the  spiritual  faculty  ;  nor  is  it  less  illo- 
gical to  conclude  that  because  the  primitive  Christians  were 
driven  to  upper  chambers,  and  to  dens  and  caves  and  catacombs, 
and  were  constrained  to  worship  God  in  chief  par*  m  silence, 
that  therefore  all  that  is  ornate,  or  beautiful,  or  comfortable,  or 
pleasing  in  the  architecture,  furniture,  and  ritual  order  of  Chris- 
tian churches  is  anti-Christian.  The  Philippian  jailor  heard  his 
first  sermon  in  a  gloomy  cell,  and  the  first  disciples  had  to  live 
by  a  common  fund  ;  but  is  it  therefore  unchristian  or  unscrip- 
tural  to  worship  now  in  well-built  sanctuaries,  and  to  administer 
the  sacraments  from  silver  plates  and  goblets  or  from  marble 
fonts  ?  The  body  and  all  its  tastes  and  desire  of  comfortable 
posture  and  repose  are  inseparable  elements  of  our  nature,  and 
must  have  certain  external,  convenient,  and  expressive  forms. 
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And  then,  again,  mind  and  body  have  reciprocal  action  upon 
€ach  other,  so  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  body  must  be 
cared  for,  and  hasbeen  provided  for,  by  him  who  knows  what  is 
in  man,  in  all  tl^Hs  social,  artistic,  and  symbolic  in  the  form, 
order,  and  worsnip  of  his  Church.  And  the  sublime  declaration 
of  our  Lord  that  God  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
(which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  interpolate,  as  many  do,  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "on?^,"  so  as  to  understand  Christ  d,^  forbidding  all 
worship  save  that  of  the  spirit,)  simply  means  that  without  the 
action  of  the  conscience,  will,  and  moral  powers,  there  can  be  no 
worship  at  all,  even  in  the  use  of  those  rites  and  forms  which  he 
himself  has  ordained.  *  In  regard,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  in- 
strumental music,  vocal 'and  mechanical,  in  the  worship  of  God, 
the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  reason  and 
the  nature  of  man,  with  Scripture,  and  with  the  laws  of  our  own 
Church — in  other  words,  whether  there  is  for  it  a  divine  right — 
in  order  to  gratify,  under  proper  Christian  regulation,  the  intui- 
tive and  universal  delight  which  it  would  naturally  impart.  This 
divine  right  or  warrant  we  assert,  and  will  in  the  remainder  of 
this  article  illustrate. 


Part  II. — Divine  Right  Established,  and  Objections  Met. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  establish  the  divine  right  for  the  use 
of  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  God,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

And  first,  let  us  understand  what  is  meant  by  saying  of  this  or 
any  other  matter,  that  it  is  of  divine  right.  According  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  words — that  is,  of  divine  right — the  term 
right  means  either  that  which  is  in  itself  considered  justum,  just, 
right,  proper  ;^  or  jussiun,  that  which  is  commanded  or  enjoined  by 
divine  warrantor  scriptural  authority.  "That,  therefore,"  to 
use  the  words  of  the  celebrated  treatise  on  "  The  Divine  Right 
of  Church  Government,"  p.  7,  "is  of  divine  right  which  is 
divinely  commanded  by  any  law  of  God,  or  by  that  which  is 
equivalent  to  any  law  of  God."     And  first,  such  a  law  of  God, 
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constituting  a  divine  warrant,  is  found  in  the  true  light  of  na- 
ture— "that  light  and  image  of  God  in  man  being  not  totally 
abolished  and  utterly  erased  by  the  fall.  There  remain  still  some 
relics  and  fragments,  some  glimmerings  and  common  principles 
of  light,  both  touching  piety  towards  God  and  equity  to  man." 
(See  do.,  p.  9,  and  Ps.  xix.  1,  2,  etc.,  and  Acts  xiv.  17,  xvii.  27,  28, 
and  Rom.  i.  19,  20.)  This  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact  that  "  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ  is  pleased  often  to  argue  from  the 
light  of  nature  in  condemning  sin  and  commending  and  urging 
duty,  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  1,  xi.  13-15.  "  That,  therefore,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  light  of  nature  is  prescribed  jure  divino — 
that  is,  by  a  divine  right — and  that  which  is  repugnant  to  it  is 
condemned."  Our  whole  argument  thus  far,  by  which  the  use  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  praise  of  God  is  shown  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  feelings  and  most  sacred  and  holy  practice  of 
men  in  all  ages  from  tlie  beginning,  demonstrates  the  divine  war- 
rant and  authority  for  its  continued  use. 

The  second  ground  upon  which  a  divine  right  is  established  by 
the  writers  above  quoted,  is  scripture  examples,  which  are  made 
obligatory  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whose  Spirit  those  examples  were  recorded  in  Scripture  for  the 
imitation  of  believers.  These  being  more  clear,  distinct,  and 
particular  than  what  is  proved  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  light 
of  nature  and  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind,  are  still  more 
binding.  Many  of  the  most  important  doctrines  and  duties  of 
our  holy  religion  are  based  upon  this  divine  right ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  baptism  of  women  ;  the  baptism  of  individuals  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  while  not  members  of  any  particular  con- 
gregation, as  of  the  eunuch,  Lydia,  the  jailor,  etc. ;  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  and  celebration  of  the  word  and  sacraments  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Lord's  Sabbath ;  the  ordination  of 
ministers  by  the  laying  on  of  hands — on  them  and  on  them  only 
(see  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  2  Tim.  i.  6,  Acts  xiii.  3) ;  the  government  of 
many  congregations  by  one  common  Presbytery  and  by  Synod. 

Those  examples  in  Scripture,  therefore,  which  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  by  whom  all  Scripture  was  given,  commands  us  to  imi- 
tate, or  commends  and  praises,  or  ivhich  are  in  themselves  moral 
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and  accordant  to  the  light  of  nature,  are  obligatory  at  all  times, 
and  as  well  under  the  New  Testament  as  under  the  Old.  And 
finally  those  acts  which  were  done  commonly  and  ordinarily,  it  is 
right  and  proper  for  us  ordinarily  to  imitate. 

Now,  we  have  already  given  examples  of  the  recorded  use  of 
instrumental  music  by  "the  sons  of  God,"  under  ihemost  ancient 
economy.  Under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  we  find  a  similar 
use  of  instrumental  music  recorded  in  connexion  with  seasons  of 
solemnity,  as  in  reference  to  the  departure  of  Jacob  from  the 
house  of  Laban,  (see  Gen.  xxxi.  27,)  when,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  it  was  associated  with  blessings,  etc.,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rebekah.  Again,  under  the  same  covenant,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
records  the  example  of  "Miriam  the  prophetess,  (see  Ex.  xv. 
20,)  the  sister  of  Aaron,  who  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all 
the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrel  and  with  dances." 
Here,  then,  is  a  prophetess  who  said,  (Num.  xii.  2,)  "  Hath  not 
the  Lord  spoken  by  us,"  and  of  whom  the  Lord  himself  says, 
(Mic.  vi.  4,)  "I  sent  before  you,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam," — 
that  is  in  leading  off  the  song  of  thanksgiving,  triumph,  and 
rejoicing,  with  timbrel  and  with  dances  on  occasion  of  the  glo- 
rious deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. It  may  be  objected  to  this  proof,  that  if  it  sanctions  in- 
strumental music,  it  will  also  sanction  an  accompanying  move- 
ment of  the  feet,  which  is  in  the  English  version  rendered  dance  ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  '"'•many  learned  men  suppose  the 

original  word  means  some  wind  instruments  of  music,  etc 

pipes  or  hollow  tubes,  such  as  flutes,  hautboys,  (organs,)  and  the 
like,  may  be  intended.  Both  the  Arabic  and  Persian  under- 
stand it  as  meaning  instruments  of  music.''  The  timbrel  was  an 
instrument  in  use  in  every  family  of  Israel,  and  regarded  with 
such  sacredness  as  not  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  hour  of  their 
greatest  distress  and  alarm.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have  an 
example  recorded  by  inspiration,  sanctioned  by  God  himself,  in 
which  God  represents  himself  as  being  even  the  leader  of  the 
musical  choir,  and  accompanied  with  the  implicit  approval  of 
both  Aaron  and  Moses,  the  great  high  priest  and  prophet  of 
the  Lord. 
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"We  may  also  recall  to  mind  the  coming  out  of  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah,  (Judges  xi.  34,)  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  history,  in  the  spirit  of  religious  celebration,  with  timbrels  and 
dances,  where,  of  course,  the  word  may  have  the  same  meaning. 
We  would  also  refer  to  that  remarkable  passage  in  1  Sam.  x.  5, 
in  which  we  are  informed  that  Samuel,  having  by  divine  appoint- 
ment anointed  Saul,  directed  him  to  the  hill  of  God,  where  he 
was  met  by  "a  company  of  prophets  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret, 
and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  among  whom  Saul  himself  was  to  become 
a  prophet  and  to  be  turned  into  another  man."  These  prophets  are 
believed  to  have  been  devout  teachers  and  instructors  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,  and,  as  it  is  believed  by  all  writers,  "such  instruments 
were  then  used  by  the  prophets  and  other  persons,  to  compose 
their  minds."  Musical  instruments  were  therefore  employed  by 
holy  men  of  God,  under  the  teaching  of  the  divine  Spirit,  as  a 
means  of  grace  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  sanctification 
of  the  unholy,  and  the  edification  and  inward  spiritual  revival  of 
believers.  And  thus  we  read  that  "it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp 
and  played  with  his  hand ;  so  was  Saul  refreshed,  and  was  well, 
and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23.)  It 
will  be  noted  that  David  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  accept- 
ance with  Go4,  "with  the  spirit  of  God  upon  him,"  anointed  to 
be  king,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  of  Christ  in  the  Old 
Testament;  and  that  as  such  he  was  "a  cunning  player  on  the 
harp  "  and  "the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel."  "When  David  was 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  the  women  came 
out  from  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet 
King  Saul  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of 
music,"  thus  proving  the  household  and  domestic,  as  well  2i^  pub- 
lic, use  of  such  instruments  on  all  occasions,  whether  of  festivity 
or  worship.  Thus  we  read  that  "David  and  all  the  house  of 
Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments  made 
of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals."     (2  Sam.  vi.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  8.) 

At  the  installation  of  Solomon,  "all  the  people  piped  with 
pipes,  (in  margin,  flutes,)  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  so  that 
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the  earth  was  rent  with  the  souiid  of  it,  and  among  all  the  peo- 
ple were  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet."  Solomon 
*'made  harps  and  psalteries  for  singers."  (1  Kings,  x.  12.) 
Elisha  said,  "Bring  me  a  minstrel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
minstrel  played^  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.  And 
he  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  (2  Kings,  iii.  15,  16.)  David 
"appointed  certain  of  the  Levites  to  minister  before  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  record,  and  to  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  and 
among  them  "Asaph  the  chief,  and  next  to  him  Zechariah,"  etc., 
"and  Jeiel  with  psalteries  and  with  harps ;  but  Asaph  made  a  sound 
with  cymbals;"  "Heman  and  Jeduthun  with  trumpets  and  cym- 
bals for  those  that  should  make  a  sound,  and  with  musical  in- 
struments OP  God."     (1  Chron.  xvi.  4,  5,  42.)     And  these  all 

"with  their  sons  and  their  brethren stood  at  the  east  end 

of  the  altar,  and  ivith  them  an  hundred  and  twenty  priests 
sounding  with  trumpets  . . .  and  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the 
trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  music,  and  praised  the 
Lord,  saying.  For  he  is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever  ; 
and  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the 
Lord;  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister;  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God."  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  13, 
14.)  Again,  at  the  conclusion  of  Solomon's  prayer,  when  God 
sent  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices,  in  sight  of  which  "the  children  of  Israel  bowed  them- 
selves with  their  faces  to  the  ground,"  even  at  this  solemn  time 
"the  priests  waited  on  their  offices;  the  Levites  with  instru- 
ments OF  MUSIC  OF  THE  LoRD,  which  Duvid  the  king' — not 
Moses — "had  made  to  praise  the  Lord."     (2  Chron.  vii.  6.) 

Take  another  example  of  God's  approval  of  the  use  of  instru-. 
mental  music  in  his  worship  and  praise.  The  covenant  of  the 
people  under  Asa  to  seek  the  Lord  was  made  "  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  with  shouting,  and  with  trumpets  and  cornets.  And  God  was 
found  of  them  and  gave  them  rest."  (2  Chron.,  xv.  12-15.) 
In  the  reign  of  the  good  King  Hezekiah,  and  the  wonderful 
reformation  and  revival  accomplished  through  his  instrumentality, 
instrumental  music  was  eminently  serviceable,  and  with  manifest 
divine  approbation.     He  "set  the  Levites  in  the  house  of  the 
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Lord  with  cymbals,  with  psalteries,  and  with  harps,  according  to 
the  COMMANDMENT  of  David,  and   of  Gad  the  king's  seer,  and 
Nathan    the  ^prophet;    fok  so  was    the    commandment  of 
THE  Lord  by  his  prophets."     (2  Chron.  xxix.)     When  the 
foundation  of  the  second  temple  was  laid,  "  they  set  the  priests 
in  their  apparel  with  trumpets,   and  the  Levites,  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  with  cymbals  to  praise  the  Lord  after  the  ordinance  of 
David,  king  of  Israel."     Again:    "At  the  dedication   of    the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  they  sought  the  Levites  out  of  all  their  places, 
to  bring  them  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  dedication  with  glad- 
ness, both  with  thanksgivings,  and  with  singing,  with  cymbals, 
psalteries,  and  with  harps."  (Neh.  xii.  27.)  "My  harp,"  says  Job, 
"is  turned  into  mourning,  and  my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them 
that  weep."     It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  at  any  length  from  the 
Psalms  in  which  the  praise  of  God  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
sanctuary  and  on  all  other   occasions,  with  the  assistance  of  in- 
strumental music,  \^  preceptively  commanded  and  prophetically 
authorised  and  enjoined.     Thus  in  Psalm  cxlix. :  "  Praise  ye  the 
Lord.     Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song  "  (which,  of  course,  must 
refer  to  other  songs  than  those  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  to  the 
present  as  well  as  to  the  past  dispensation).  "  Let  them  praise  his 
name  in  the  dance  (or,  as  in  the  margin,  with  the  pipe);  let  them 
sing  praises  unto  him  with  the  timbrel  and  harp."     Thus,  also, 
in  Psalm  cl. :  ''Praise  ye   the  Lord.     Praise  God  in  his  sanc- 
tuary ....  praise  him  with  the  sound    of  the  trumpet ;  praise 
him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp.     Praise  him  with  the  timbrel 
and  dance  (or,  as  in  the  margin,  with  the    pipe) ;    praise  him 
with  stringed  instruments  and  organs."     Now,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  fundamental  faith  with  many  that  the  book  of  Psalms  is  the 
divinely  inspired  and  exclusive  book  of  praise  for  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  and  as  all  Christians  admit  that  they  are  intended, 
though  not  exclusively^  for  the  use  and  as  models  of  God's  praise, 
it  follows  necessarily  that  they  are  to  be  sung  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  instruments  of  music,  all  of  which  are  found  com- 
hined  in  the  one  sacred  instrument,  the  organ.     It  is  admitted 
also,  by  all  critics,  that  the  Psalms,  not  only  of  David,  but  of  all 
whose  divine  compositions  are  preserved,  are  hy  their  very  con- 
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struction  unadapted  to  our  tunes,  but  are  adapted  to  chanting 
and  to  antiphonal  responsive  chanting — one  class  of  singers 
singing  one  sentence,  and  another  class  responding  to  it.  The 
lines,  therefore,  are  equal,  and  the  sentiment  is  repeated.  We 
have  a  representation  of  what  we  mean  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah, 
where  the  seraphim  are  represented  as  answering  one  another ; 
and  we  have  another  specimen  of  it  in  the  ancient  song  of 
Miriam,  which  is  both  choral  and  antiphonal.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  how  many  of  the  Psalms — such  as  the  136th,  the  118th, 
the  119th,  the  24th,  etc. — were  sung,  except  by  one  party  of 
singers  stating  a  truth,  to  which  another  set  of  singers  give 
response. 

In  Isaiah  xxx.  29,  a  season  of  spiritual  joy  is  thus  repre- 
sented :  "Ye  shall  have  a  song,  as  in  a  night  when  a  holy  solemnity 
is  kept ;  and  gladness  of  heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with  a  pipe  to 
come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  mighty  One  of  Israel." 
When  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  spoken  of  by  the  Lord  through 
Jeremiah,  (xxxi.  4,)  it  is  said — and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is 
spoken  figuratively  of  the  Church  under  its  gospel  dispensation — 
"Again  I  will  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  0  virgin  of 
Israel ;  thou  shalt  again  he  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and  shalt 
go  forth  in  dances  (or  with  the  pipe)  X)f  them  that  make  merry." 
NOW  these  instruments  are  all  embodied  in  the  organ,  and  the 
term  virgin  implies  that  when  usM  by  the  Church,  she  should  be 
exalted  to  her  condition  of  virgin  purity  and  perfection.  Tyre 
is  commended  as  the  garden  of  God  and  perfect  in  her  ways  till 
iniquity  is  found  in  her,  when  it  is  said  of  her  (Ezek.  xxviii. 
13-15) :  "  When  the  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes 
was  prepared  in  thee  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  created.  Thou 
art  the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth,  and  I  have  set  thee  so." 
And  as  a  punishment  it  is  said:  "I  will  cause  ^le  noise  of  thy 
songs  to  cease ;  and^  the  sound  of  thy  harps  shall  be  no  more 
heard ;"  (xxvi.  13.) 

The  association  of  instrumental  music  with  divine  worship,  as 
suggested  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  followed  by  the  Hebrew 
exiles  within  his  empire,  is  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  order 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of 
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"the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all 
kinds  of  music,"  tket/  were  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  image 
which  the  king  had  set  up.  And  to  bring  these  examples  to  a  close, 
Habakkuk  terminates  the  prayer  which  concludes  his  book  with 
the  direction,  "To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments." 
An  ampler  demonstration  of  the  divine  right  of  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music  in  the  worship  of  God,  as  based  upon  examples 
recorded  in  Scripture  by  divine  inspiration,  with  the  divine  appro- 
bation, accompanied  by  divine  acts  and  divine  precepts,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Bible  history  before  the  flood,  and  after  the 
flood  under  every  dispensation,  through  prophets,  priests,  kings, 
and  people,  could  scarcely  be  given. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  New  Testament  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  established  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  tvorship  of  God  under  all  former  dispensations 
of  the  Church,  instrumental  music  was  employed  to  aid  and  give 
more  efficiency  to  the  human  voice  in  the  praises  of  God  in  the 
public  and  private  worship  of  his  people.  Like  the  law  of  infant 
church-membership,  and  all  other  laws,  principles,  and  institu- 
tions which  Christ,  as  the  great  Lawgiver  and  Head  of  his 
Church,  HAS  assumed  as  established,  and  has  not  hy  any  positive 
enactment  altered,  abridged,  or  forbidden,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  are  still  authorised  and  sanctioned.  If,  therefore,  we  find 
nothing  in  the  conduct  or  teaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  the  more 
full  and  perfect  teaching  of  his  inspired  apostles,  countermand- 
ing this  use,  then  it  must  be  considered  as  still  permitted.  Now, 
we  do  find  our  Saviour  present  when  such  instruments  were 
used,  not  only  in  the  way  of  festive  enjoyment,  but  also  of  reli- 
gious funeral  ceremony,  and  speaking  of  them  in  such  connex- 
ions as  to  imply  his  approbation  and  express  sanction,  and  to 
throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  allege  Christ's  author- 
ity in  condemnation  of  such  use,  to  produce  that  law  of  Christ 
or  his  apostles  by  which  it  is  condemned.  "  When  Jesus  came 
into  the  ruler's  house,  and  saw  the  minstrels  (that  is,  players  on 
the  pipe,  etc.,)  making  a  noise,"  (Matt.  ix.  23,)  he  uttered  no 
reproof.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  liken  himself  unto  children 
calling  unto  their  fellows  and  saying.  We  have  piped  unto  you, 
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and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  ive  have  mourned  unto  you,  a7id  ye  have 
not  lamented,  (Matt.  xi.  16, 17,)  where  he  alludes  to  the  universal 
employment  of  instrumental  music,  hoth  in  the  way  of  festival 
and  solemn  rite,  with  implied  approval.  "I" — he  as  it  were 
says,  *' played  to  you  the  part  that  the  piper  does,  and  yet  ye 
have  received  me  with  neither  joy  nor  solemnity."  In  his  beau- 
tiful parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  our  Lord  introduces  instru- 
mental music  as  a  most  proper  medium  of  awakening  religious 
joy  and  grateful  praise  to  God  for  a  returned  prodigal,  and  as  an 
emblematic  representation  of  the  joy  of  heaven  over  a  repentant 
sinner.  And  when  he  himself  had  ascended  and  was  seated  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne  with  the  redeemed  at  his  feet,  they  are 
represented  with  harps  in  their  hands,  singing  a  new  song, 
mingled  with  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps ; 
(Rev.  V.  8,  xiv.  1-4 ;)  thus  manifestly  teaching  that  what  is  in 
accordance  with  the  purity  of  God's  worship  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  cannot  be  discordant  to  that  worship  in  his  sanctuary 
on  earth. 

In  the  instructions  given  by  Christ  on  the  subject  of  the  praise 
of  God  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  terms  employed  are  so 
diversified  as  necessarily  to  include,  and  certainly  not  to  exclude, 
the  use  of  instrumental  music  as  auxiliary  to  the  human  voice. 
These  are  found  in  Eph.  v.  19:  "Speaking  to  yourselves  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making 
melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord  ;"  and  in  Col.  iii.  16  :  "Teach- 
ing and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 
"These  terms,*^  says  Poole,  '•Hnclude  all  manner  of  singing'' 
Psalms  are  such  spiritual  songs  as  were  anciently  sung  with  the 
accompaniment  of  musical  instruments,  and  must,  therefore,  to 
be  sung  with  perfect  propriety,  be  still  united  with  instrumental 
music,  to  which  they  were  originally,  and  as  we  have  seen  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  composition,  adapted.  The  use  of  instru- 
mental music  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing  of  the  voice  in 
the  praise  of  God  in  the  Christian  church  is  here  indicated  not 
only  in  the  word  i)aXk6vTtc^,  but  also  in  the  word  lalovvrt^^  > 
which  alludes  to  a  person  under  the  excitement  of  great  joy,  who 
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not  only  sings  hut  plays  on  any  instrument  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  use.  So  Christians  are  to  give  expression  to  the  spirit- 
ual and  living  joj  of  their  hearts  by  giving  the  additional  power 
of  instrumental  music  to  vocal  in  swelling  the  volume  of  their 
adoring  praise  unto  him  that  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for 
them.  We  have  also  an  implied  allusion  to  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music,  with  choral  and  antiphonal  arrangement  of  the 
parts,  in  the  Avords  "one  another" — inter  vos — in  alternation, 
alternately.  (See  Poole,  Synop.  Crit.)  "A  psalm  means  the 
touching,  twang — that  is,  of  a  bow-string ;  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, a  playing,  music  ;  tone,  melody,  measure,  as  played ;  a  song 
as  accompanying  stringed  instruments  in  praise  of  God."  And 
the  verb  as  here  used,  ipalT^ovre^,  means  to  touch  or.  strike  any 
chords — most  frequently,  to  touch  the  lyre  or  any  stringed  in- 
strument ;  to  strike  up,  to  play ;  in  the  Septuagint  and  New 
Testament,  to  sing,  to  chant,  as  accompanying  stringed  instru- 
ments;  as  is  said  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  Robinson  and  Duncan's 
Lexicon,  who  refer  for  illustration  to  James  v.  13 ;  Rom.  xv.  9  ; 
Eph.  V.  19;  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  etc. 

That  Christians,  in  our  Saviour's  and  during  the  apostolic 
time,  did  not  use  such  instrumental  music,  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  our  Saviour's  own  explanation,  that  when  he, 
the  Bridegroom,  should  be  taken  from  them,  they  would  not  for  a 
season  rejoice,  but  be  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations. 
"I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves."  Christian  churches, 
be  it  remembered,  were  at  first  in  the  rooms  of  private  houses, 
where  Christians  met  in  small  numbers,  dividing  into  different 
sections  of  the  same  church,  through  fear  of  their  enemies,  and 
with  their  doors  locked.  The  answer  of  Justin  Martyr  to  the 
Pra3fect  by  whom  he  was  examined,  "Where  do  you  assemble?" 
was,  "Where  each  one  can  and  will.  You  believe,  no  doubt, 
that  we  all  meet  together  in  one  place ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the 
God  of  the  Christians  is  not  shut  up  iiya  room,  but,  being  invi- 
sible, he  fills  both  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  honored  every  where 
bv  the  faithful."  And  he  tells  us  that  when  he  came  to  Rome, 
like  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  hired  his  own  house,  where  Christians 
were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  unite  privately  in  worship. 
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Under  circumstances  like  these,  it  was  of  course  impossible  for 
the  early  Christians  to  revive  and  reestablish  the  forms  and 
order  in  which  the  praise  of  God  had  hitherto  been  conducted. 
But  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  we  find  those  forms  to  a 
greater   or  less  extent  introduced.     Our  Saviour,  after  he  had 
added  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish  sacrament,  sang  a  hymn  with 
his  disciples  according  to  the  mode  in  use  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
The  very  first,  greatest,  and  sublimest  act  of  praise  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  in  which  the  Master  and  Head  of  that  Church  joined, 
was  a  chant.     Such^  also,  must  have  been  the  form  of  praise  in 
the  first  Christian  assemblies.     They  did  not  change  the  Jewish 
language  or  deform  the  Jewish  poetry.     They  had  no  metrical 
literature.     The  old  songs  continued  with  an  adaptation  to  that 
Christian  sense  which   was   their  fulfilment.     And   is  it  not  de- 
lightfully probable  that  we  have  in  the  Apocalyptic  representa- 
tion of  the  songs  and  anthems  of  the  heavenly  service  specimens 
of  what  the  first  Christians  were  singing  upon  earth — a  kind  of 
echo,  as  it  were,  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  Church  ?     Taci- 
tus says  of  the  Christians  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God,  and  the  very  words  he 
uses  in  his  statement  gives  us  the  idea  that  in  their  singing  they 
took  alternate  parts,  all  the  people  taking  part  in  the  service. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Ambrose  intro- 
duced this  form  of  service  from  the  church  at  Antioch  into  the 
church  at  Milan.  xVnd  such  was  the  effect  of  this  choral  chant- 
ing  service,  that  Augustine  alludes  to  it  in  several  places.  "  How 
many  tears,"  says  he,  addressing  Ambrose,  "during  the  perform- 
ance of  thy  hymns  and  chants,  keenly  affected  by  the  notes  of 
thy  melodious  church  !  My  ears  drank  up  those  words,  and 
they  distilled  into  my  heart  as  sacred  truths,  and  overflowed 
thence  in  pious  emotions,  and  gushed  forth  in  tears."  "When," 
he  adds,  "  I  call  to  mind  the  tears  that  I  shed  when  I  heard  the 
chants  of  thy  church,  and  reflect  that  I  was  aff'ected  not  by  the 
mere  music,  but  by  the  subject  brought  out  as  it  is  by  clear 
voices  and  appropriate  tune,  then,  in  turn,  I  confess  how  useful  is 
the  practice." 

With  the  Reformation  came  in  psalms  and  hymns  in  regular 
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measure,  suited  to  the  construction  of  the  modern  language,  and 
which  had  great  effect  in  promoting  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  psalm  singing  in  connexion  with  the  Reformation,  as  many 
as  six  thousand  people  collecting  at  one  time  about  Paul's  Cross 
to  unite  together  in  singing  the  psalms  of  the  recovered  faith. 
Psalms  were  every  where  introduced  into  worship,  and  the  psalter 
put  into  verse  and  the  music  adapted  to  the  change.  The  organ, 
the  concentration  of  all  that  is  solemn  and  sacred  in  instru- 
mental music,  was  silently  and  almost  universally  retained,  except 
in  Scotland  and  among  the  non-conformists.  And  it  was  so 
because  it  tvas  not  any  more  Popish  than  any  other  part  of  the 
service  of  Gfod — such  as  prayer,  reading,  preaching,  and  singing. 
It  is  altogether  unwarrantable  to  denounce  the  use  of  the  organ 
as  Popish,  since  it  was  never  authoritatively  introduced  or  re- 
quired by  that  Church ;  nor  to  this  day  is  any  instrumental  music 
permitted  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  him- 
self, with  his  cardinals,  conduct  their  worship,  not  in  adaptation 
to  popular  usage,  but  exclusively  with  the  use  of  vocal  music, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  chant,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  came  down  through  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  from  the 
Church  of  God  under  every  dispensation  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  valid  ground  of  objection 
to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  as  auxiliary  to  the  voice  in  the 
worship  of  God's  house,  because  it  has  been  in  part  used  by  the 
Romish  Church,  and  also  by  the  Jewish  Church,  while  as  yet 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  and  his  apostles  remained  in  and  recog- 
nised that  Church,  as  in  all  previous  times,  the  objection  is 
equally  strong  against  the  use  of  vocal  music,  since  instrumental 
music  constitutes  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy^  beyond  the  use 
of  the  trumpet  and  horn,  and  these  for  the  purposes  of  signals 
rather  than  for  worship. 

The  human  voice  is  itself  as  certainly  a  musical  instrument, 
though  not  of  man's  invention,  as  is  any  other  musical  instru- 
ment. The  organ  of  the  voice  "is  of  the  flesh  flesh," — earthy, 
carnal,  sensuous,  and  our  most  unruly  member ;  set  on  fire  of 
hell,  the  instrument  of  lust  and  every  evil  thought  that  cometh 
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forth  out  of  the  evil  heart ;  the  syren  voice  of  the  tempter,  the 
handmaid  of  vice  and  pollution,  the  chorister  for  every  baccha- 
nalian revelry  and  Vanity  Fair ;  by  which  men  curse  God  and 
worship  the  devil,  and  profan%  the  temple  of  God,  and  offer  God 
the  incense  of  abomination,  hypocrisy,  and  self-idolizing,display. 
The  exercise  of  the  voice  in  God's  worship,  unsanctified  and 
unsweetened,  is  in  God's  sight  no  better  than  "the  calves  of  the 
lips  and  the  sacrifice  of  fools." 

The  organ  of  the  human  voice  is  as  truly  an  instrument,  and 
external  to  the  soul,  as  the  organ  of  man's  construction.  It  is 
the  combination  of  manifold  organs  cooperating  to  the  produc- 
tion, variety,  and  modulation  of  its  sounds ;  of  the  lungs,  the 
larynx,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis,  which  vibrate  like  the 
strings  of  an  instrument,  and  produce  various  sounds,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  tense;  certain  cavities  in  which  tones  are  pro- 
duced as  in  wind  instruments ;  the  length  of  the  windpipe, 
which  can  be  increased  or  shortened  ;  the  magnitude  of  the  lungs 
in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  glottis ;  the  greater  or  less 
length  of  the  canal  which  extends  from  the  glottis  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth;  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  poles  as  affecting  these  nerves.  According  to 
Gottfried  Weber,  the  organ  of  the  voice  as  a  sounding  membrane 
acts  like  the  tongue-work  in  the  organ.  The  uvula  also  has 
considerable  influence  in  producing  tones.  Besides  these,  the 
finely  arched  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  pliability  of  the  lips, 
enabling  us  to  give  a  great  variety  of  form  to  the  mouth,  are  of 
the  greatest^importance  to  the  voice. 

The  human  voice,  therefore,  is,  in  its  nature,  construction,  and 
use,  a  musical  instrument  from  the  manufactory  of  heaven,  dis- 
playing infinite  skill,  wisdom,  and  merciful  adaptation  to  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  man.  The  voice,  hke  the  organ  and 
other  instruments,  is  capable  of  indefinite  cultivation  and  of 
artistic  and  scientific  development.  It  demands  time,  patient 
practice,  leaders  or  precentors,  tuning  forks,  music  books,  musi- 
cal instructors  and  classes,  choirs,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  mul- 
tiplied abuses  and  uses ;  so  that  if  the  facts  that  organs  are 
instruments  and  are  liable  to  evils  and  abuses  are  a  sufficient 
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ground  for  excluding  them  from  the  service  of  God  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, then  the  human  voice  must  be  so  excluded,  since  it  is 
manifestly  fallacious  to  consider  our  voices  as  ourselves.  They 
are  foreign  matter.  They  belong  to  man,  but  they  are  not  the 
man.  They  are  ours,  but  not  ourselves  ;  and  their  use,  except  as 
the  instrument  of  the  soul  in  expressing  its  heart  melody,  is  no 
more  divine  worship  than  what  is  called  the  artificial  and  mechan- 
ical music  of  the  organ.  When,  therefore,  it  was  argued  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  the  "  ques- 
tion is.  Is  the  psalmody  of  the  congregation  to  be  led  by  an 
instrument  commonly  called  the  pitch-pipe  or  fork,  or  by  an 
instrument  more  complicated,  and  commonly  called  an  organ?" 
the  real  question  before  that  Church  was  wisely  stated.  The 
statement  was  wisdom,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Candlish  fallaciously  calls 
it,  '•^wit;''  and  the  answer  of  Dr.  Candlish,  though  it  called  for 
laughter,  was  not  ivisdovi,  but  merely  wit,  and  must  have  made 
him  "look  very  foolish  "  to  those  who  looked  beyond  ivit  to  the 
wisdom.  For  when  Dr.  Candlish  attempts  to  make  an  argument, 
instead  of  a  diversion,  he  says :  "  To  make  the  parallel  fair  and  the 
argument  hold  good,  whenever  the  singing  begins,  the  organ  must 
stop.  (Great  laughter.)  Will  that  satisfy  our 'organic' friends? 
(Cheers  and  laughter)."  Now,  this  is  pure  tvit  without  2visdom, 
although  coming  from  so  great  a  philosopher,  who  is,  however,  as 
notorious  for  his  sarcastic  wit  as  for  his  logic.  For,  we  confi- 
dently ask,  hg  tvliat  divine  right  is  the  tuning  fork,  with  the  tune 
board  and  the  music  hooks  in  the  pews,  and  the  leaders  or  pre- 
centors, introduced  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  during  and  as  a 
part  of  the  actual  service  and  worship  of  God  ?  Were  these 
instituted  by  Christ?  Do  these  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  ?  And  is  there  any  essential  difference  at  what  moment 
they  are  introduced,  and  whether  employed  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  singing,  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  verse  ?  And  as 
to  the  singing  itself,  did  not  God,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  de- 
nounce the  formal  hypocrisy  of  his  pretended  worshippers, 
because,  while  they  sat  before  him  and  united  in  his  worship  as 
his  people  do,  their  vocal  service  was  to  hini  only  as  the  "organic" 
sounds  of  "one  who  has  a  pleasant  voice  and  playeth  well  upon 
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an  instrument?"  "Oh<^ut,"  Dr.  Candlish  would  reply,  "we 
are  certainly  required  to  s/??^  in  praising  God  in  the  sanctuary." 
"Well,"  we  reply,  "suppose  we  are  required  to  sing,  where  are 
we  enjoined  to  use  tuning  forks,  etc.  ?  And  have  we  not  seen 
that  we  are  just  as  surely  authorised  by  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments to  associate  with  singing  instrumental  music  ?  And  have 
we  not  seen  that  while  neither  the  voice  (with  the  aid  of  tuning 
forks,  etc.,)  nor  instrumental  music  are  in  themselves  acceptable 
as  heart  worship  unto  God,  who  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  nevertheless  God  has  been  pleased  to  provide  and 
permit  the  use  of  both  vocal  and  mechanical  organs  for  man's 
comfort  and  happiness,  and  both  may  be  made  helpful  to  his 
greater  spiritual  devotion  and  to  God's  acceptance  and  glory?" 
Dr.  Candlish  and  his  organic  friends  seem  altogether  to  forget 
that,  upon  his  own  arguments,  the  use  of  the  human  voice  itself 
in  the  worship  of  God  has  been  seriously  controverted,  and  that 
all  their  satirical  invectives  heaped  upon  "organic"  music,  as 
"performances  on  musical  machinery,"  and  as  constituting 
"Jewish  and  Romanishfpublic  worship,"  may  be  and  have  been 
as  forcibly  applied  to  the  organic  music  of  the  voice,  as  not  one 
whit  less  organic,  instrumental,  Jewish,  and  Momanish,  than 
tuning  forks,  organs,  or  any  other  instrument.  Even  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  Reformation,  many  objected  to  singing 
altogether.  They  objected  that,  except  as  used  by  converted 
persons,  singing  was  profanation,  both  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the 
house  and  worship  of  God.  This  question  is  learnedly  discussed 
even  in  one  of  the  Eastcheap  lectures  delivered  in  London  by 
eminent  and  learned  men.  Mr.  Keach,  a  minister  at  Mazepond, 
in  England,  who  wanted  to  introduce  singing  into  his  congrega- 
tion, had  to  fight  and  contend  twenty-two  years  for  it.  The  con- 
troversy about  singing  was  as  fierce,  (and  its  controversial  pam- 
phlets as  thick  and  many,)  as  was  that  about  a  funeral  service 
and  other  parts  of  divine  worship  in  Scotland.  At  one  period  of 
the  controversy  in  Mr.  Reach's  congregation,  we  are  informed 
by  veritable  history,  there  was  a  sort  of  drawn  battle  between 
the  disputants,  when  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  that  while 
one  part  of  the  congregation  was  engaged  in  singing,  the  other 
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part  should  quietly  go  out  and  walk  about  among  tl^  graves  of 
the  SILENT  dead,  and  then  come  in  again  after  the  singing  was 
over.  "We  know  it  as  a  fact,"  says  Mr.  Binney  of  London, 
"  that  in  the  old  church-book  of  the  New  Bond  Street  Church, 
there  is  a  resolution  to  the  eifect  that  the  congregation  might  he 
alloived  in  future  to  siiig  once  in  the  course  of  each  Sunday." 
Equally  inveterate,  and  on  as  strong  a  ground  of  alleged  scrip- 
tural authority  and  divine  right  as  Dr.  Candlish's  argument  for 
using  tuning  forks,  etc.,  etc.,  has  been  the  controversy  waged  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  in  this  country,  about  singing  the  Psalms 
of  David,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Psalms  of  Miriam  the  pro- 
plietess,  Job,  Hezekiah,  Isaiah,  etc.,  etc.,  and  about  singing  them 
in  a  doggerel  version  (neither  good  prose,  good  rhyme,  nor  good 
sense)  df  a  certain  fierce  Erastian  member  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  about  giving  out  these  psalms  in  one  line  at  a  time 
and  in  a  nasal  intonation  of  voice ;  or  whether  they  should  sing 
two  lines  at  a  time  or  four  lines  at  a  time ;  or  whether,  as  now, 
they  shotild  give  out  the  whole  psalm.  And  we  remember  one 
person  who  took  a  change  in  this  respect  so  much  to  heart  that 
he  left  his  church  and  walked  a  distance  of  seven  miles  every 
Sunday,  to  go  to  a  church  where  only  one  line  was  given  out 
at  a  time.  And  we  also  remember  that  when  a  part  of  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible  was  sung  as  a  chant,  as  Christ  sung 
psalms,  one  old  man  said  to  another,  "What  do  you  think  they 
have  got  to  now?  They  have  actually  sung  part  of  a  chapter." 
This  was  traditional  feeling,  ancestral  habit,  and  inveterate  pre- 
judice; and  like  that  still  felt  against  organic  music  by  tuning 
fork  singers,  is  not  only  without  any  scriptural  authority  what- 
ever, but  against  everything  bearing  upon  the  subject  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation. 

What  we  plead  for,  therefore,  is  not  a  law  making  it  impera- 
tive upon  a  particular  church  or  congregation  to  introduce  the 
organ  or  choir,  or  perfectly  scientific  and  harmonious  music,  or 
precentors,  or  tuning  forks ;  but  that  every  congregation  shall 
be  left  to  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  in  these  matters  with  which 
Christ  has  made  them  free,  and  not  be  brought  into  bondage  by 
the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  the  prejudices,  indifierence,  and 
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unmusical  taste  of  either  ministers,  church  courts,  or  individuals. 
The  one  great  object  of  supreme  desire  is  that  the  praise  of  God 
in.  the  sanctuary  should  be  regarded  as  intrinsically  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  parts  of  his  worship ;  that  to  be 
acceptable,  therefore,  it  must  be  offered  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
with  melody  in  the  heart,  and  with  the  understanding  also ;  that 
it  should  therefore  be  as  much  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
those  who  have  spiritual  oversight  over  the  congregation  as  read- 
ing, preaching,  and  praise ;  that  as — like  all  the  other  parts  of 
God's  worship  and  the  holy  Sabbath  itself — the  praise  of  God  is 
adapted  to  man's  nature  and  tastes,  and  especially  to  that  love 
of  music  which  is  such  a  universally  potent  principle  in  our 
nature,  it  should  be  arranged  so  as  most  perfectly  to  gratify  and 
draw  out  all  the  devout  feelings  of  the  soul ;  that  to  this  end 
fitness  and  preparation  for  this  part  of  God's  worship  should 
constitute  a  7ieees8ary  part  of  home  and  Sabbath-school  and 
scholastic  instruction  as  included  in  the  teaching  of  "  all  things 
whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded;"  that  it  is  plainly  the.duty 
of  every  individual  worshipper  to  be  qualified  by  general  and 
special  preparation  for  uniting  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  divine  service  of  the  sanctuary — the  duty  to  praise 
God  being  of  as  individual  obligation  as  that  of  praying  and 
hearing  the  word ;  that  the  praise  of  God  should  therefore  be 
rendered  by  the  whole  congregation  and  by  every  member  of  it, 
and  not  by  any  choir  or  any  few ;  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
end  designed  in  this  part  of  God's  worship,  it  is  of  paramount 
obligation  to  seek  those  things  that  will  preserve  unity,  har- 
mony, and  peace — none  seeking  his  own  things  or  to  please  him- 
self, but  all  seeking  what  may  please  all,  the  strong  and  the 
skilful  bearing  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  and  the  unskilful,  in 
love  preferring  one  another,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ, 
that  all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order  ;  and  that 
when  a  congregation  is  able  to  secure  an  organ  or  melodeon,  and 
the  services  of  one  who  playeth  w^ell  upon  an  instrument,  and  a 
majority  are  anxious  to  do  so,  the  minority  should  study  the 
things  that  make  for  peace  and  comply  with  their  wishes. 

It  was  on  this  principle  the  Westminster  Assembly   acted — 
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neither  condemning  nor  commending  the  use  of  instrumental 
music,  but  leaving  the  whole  ordering  of  the  singing  to  the 
churches.  The  use  of  instrumental  music  is  not  included  among 
any  of  the  multiplied  specified  violations  of  the  firsj;  and  second 
commandments  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  and  in  the  singing  of 
psalms  the  voice  is  to  be  tunahly  and  gravely  ordered. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  therefore,  the  use  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  worship  of  God  is  an  open  question.  It  is  now 
reported  that  an  organ  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Cathedral 
Church  at  Glasgow.  And  although  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh last  year  refused  to  grant  permission  to  a  congregation  to 
introduce  an  organ,  the  deliverance  of  Presbytery  was  distinctly 
based  upon  the  fact,  not  that  such  music  was  in  itself  wrong  of 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but'  on  the  fact  that  the  con- 
gregation seeking  for  it  was  divided  on  the  subject,  and  was  very 
largely  represented  by  petitions  both  for  and  against  it.  It  was 
decided  that  "  the  Assembly  remit  the  case  to  the  Presbytery, 
with  instructions  to  A\^^^\o^s,  in  present  circumstances,  iA,xiy  pro- 
posal that  may  be  made  to  them  with  that  purpose."  Very 
similar  was  the  decision  and  the  discussion  upon  this  subject  by 
the  Scottish  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  English  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  after  an 
earnest  debate,  occupying  a  large  part  of  two  days,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  36  to  14 :  "  That,  in  tW 
opinion  of  this  Synod,  the  use  or  non-use  of  instrumental  mysic 
as  an  aid  to  praise  is  not  a  case  for  enforced  conformity,  and 
should  be  made  an  open  question  for  individual  congregations,  to 
be  settled  by  them  in  accordance  with  constitutional  regulations." 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  long  since  established  it  as  a  principle  that  the 
use  or  disuse  of  the  organ  or  other  instrumental  music,  such  as 
the  bass  viol,  was  not  a  matter  upon  which  it  had  authority  to 
legislate,  it  being  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  every  congregation  to 
determine  the  question  for  themselves.     (See  Baird's  Digest.) 

Such  also  is,  we  believe,  the  law  upon  this  subject  in  the  Epis- 
copal churches,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  and  in  all 
the  other  evangelical  churches  of  this  country.  ^ 
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In  conclusion,  let  us  baptize  this  whole  discussion  in  the  spirit 
of  divine  love  and  charity,  by  taking  a  glimpse  of  the  upper 
sanctuary  as  gloriously  imparted  to  us  by  the  Apostle  John  in 
Patmos.  (Rev.  xix.  1.)  "I  heard,"  says  he,  "  a  great  voice  of 
much  people  in  heaven,  saying,  Alleluia ;  salvation,  and  glory, 

and  honor,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God And  a  voice 

CAME  OUT  OF  THE  THRONE,  SAYING,  Praisc  our  God,  all  ye  his 
servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great.  And  I 
heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying, 
Alleluia  ;  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." 

In  this  dark  and  sinful  world,  amid  tumults,  conflicts,  and 
manifold  tribulations,  and  even  in  the  visible  Church,  where  there 
are  so  many  discordant  and  jarring  voices,  we  cannot  look  for 
perfect  harmony ;  but  the  hour  cometh  when  to  every  true  be- 
liever the  gate  of  heaven  will  be  opened,  and  all  discords  melt 
into  harmony — all  hearts  be  full  of  love,  and  joy,  and  gratitude, 
and  all  voices  retuned  and  restored.  Blessed  be  God,  eternity  is 
near,  heaven  is  all  around  us,  and  through  the  opening  chinks  of 
dissolving  nature  the  sound  of  blessed  voices  uttering  praise 
swells  upon  our  ear,  and  sounds  seraphic  ring.  We  can  some- 
times, like  a  late  dying  believer,  weep  for  joy.  "For,"  said  he, 
"  I  thought  if  the  singing  is  so  beautiful  here,  what  will  it  be 
when  angels  help  in  it !  I  wept  for  joy  that  this  blessedness  is 
so  near."  Thus  do  we  walk,  as  it  were,  "in  the  crypt  or  sub- 
terranean chamber  of  life,  whence  we  can  hear  from  the  great 
cathedral  of  glory  that  is  above  us  the  pealing  of  the  organ  and 
the  chanting  of  the  choir ;  and  ever  as  a  friend  goes  upward  at 
the  bidding  of  death,  and  joins  that  sublime  chorus,  and  waves 
of  richer  and  louder  melody  roll  down,  till  our  hearts  vibrate  in 
unison  with  eternal^praises,  occasionally  a  flash  of  the  heavenly 
light  streams  into  our  spirit  and  reveals  to  us  fathers,  and 
mothers,  and  sisters,  and  brothers,  and  friends,  as  harpers  with 
their  harps,  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  a  blessed  invitation  is  heard  from  the  lips  of  some 
familiar  one,  now  a  chorister  before  the  throne,  '  Come  up  hither, 
my  son,  there  is  a  place  empty,  a  seat  for  thee.'     And  again  we 
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hear  the  anthem  pealing  louder  than  the  loud  thunder,  '  Thou 
art  worthy ;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  by  thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation — 
blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  to  him  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  even  the  Lamb  !'  "  Let,  then,  our  hearts  cherish  the 
bright  prospect  of  entering  the  company  and  joining  the  chants 
of  the  blessed,  with  the  harp  and  the  trumpet,  and  the  loud  dia- 
pason chorus  roll.  ..^  ^. 

"Jerusalem,  my  happy  home, 
My  soul  still  pants  for  thee ; 
Then  shall  my  labors  have  an  end, 
When  I  thy  joys  shall  see." 

Then  shall  we  hear  "  the  harp  of  David  sound  a  yet  nobler 
music,"  and  the  voices  of  Isaiah'  and  Jeremiah  no  longer  tuned 
to  sadness,  and  the  adamantine  Luther  singing  in  a  nobler  strain 
yet  nobler  victories,  and  Milton  rising  to  the  utterance  of  songs 
worthy  of  Paradise  actually  regained,  and  Cowper's  spirit  no 
longer  benighted,  desolate,  and  unstrung,  and  confessors  from 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  martyrs  from  their  flaming  shrouds, 
and  missionaries  from  distant  isles  of  the  ever-sounding  sea,  and 
Africa,  and  Asia,  and  Europe,  and  America,  presenting  the 
rapturous  spectacle  of  the  prophets'  strain  upon  a  world's  lips — 
a  chorus,  every  chord  in  which  is  joy,  every  heart  in  which  is 
love,  every  utterance  in  which  is  deep  and  glorious  harmony. 
We  move  to  that  ble^ed  land.  Our  march  is  amid  the  music  of 
the  redeemed. 

"There  trees  forevermorc  bear  fruit, 
And  evermore  do  spring  ; 
There  evbrmore  the  angels  sit, 
And  evermore  do  sing. 

"There  David  stands,  with  harp  in  hand, 
As  master  of  the  choir ; 
Ten  thousand  times  that  man  were  l)lest 
That  might  this  music  hear. 

"Te  Deum  doth  St.  Ambrose  sing — 
St.  Austin  doth  the  like  ; 
Old  Simeon  ami  Zachary 
Have  not  their  song  to  seek. 
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"  There- -Magdalene  hath  left  her  moan, 
And  cheerfully  doth  sing 
With  blessed  saints,  whose  harmony 
In  every  street  doth  ring. 

'*  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home  ! 
Wq^ld  God  I  were  in  thee ; 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end, 
Thy  joys  that  I  might  see."  * 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
THE  GREAT  COMMISSION. 

An  article  on  Popular  Revivals,  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Review,  having  met  the  approbation  of  many  judicious  brethren 
throughout  the  country,  the  writer  feels  encouraged  to  offer  a 
few  additional  reflections,  growing  out  of  the  same  or  a  kindred 
subject. 

In  the  execution  of  redemption,  three  instrumentalities  are 
mainly  employed — the  preacher,  the  gospel,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Take  either  away,  and  the  economy  is  marred.  Before  the 
Saviour's  ascent,  he  selected  and  commissioned  certain  disciples, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  preach.  The  ministry,  therefore, 
is  an  office  of  divine  appointment.  "Go  ye  therefore,"  etc.  "And 
God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily 
prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of 
healings,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  Paul  says  : 
"  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  "Who  also  hath  made  us  able 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament."  Once  again,  it  is  said  :  "Take 
heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which 
the  Holy  Grhost  hath  made  you  overseers,  or  bishops,  to  feed  the 
Church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 
And  once  more :  "I  will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart' 

*  From  the  fine  old  ballad  version. 
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which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding."  None, 
therefore,  but  the  lawfully  ordained  may  preach  and  administer 
the  sacraments.  Paul's  directions  to  Timothy  on  this  subject 
were  as  follows :  "And  the  things  that  thou  has,t  heard  of  me 
among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  The  forms  to  be  observed 
are  also  laid  down  explicitly.  "Negleht  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  propl^y,  with  the  laying' on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery .''  No  man,  therefore,  taketh  this 
honor  to  himself,  but  he  must  be  called  of  God,  and  the  divinely 
appointed  arrangement  and  order  of  God's  house  should  be  re- 
spected throughout.  The  Confession  of  Faith  says :  "The  word 
of  God  is  to  be  preached  only  by  such  as  are  sufficiently  gifted, 
and  also  duly  approved  and  called  to  that  office."  The  call  of 
the  candidate  must  be  measured  by  his  qualifications.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  Church  which  we  represent  demands  convinc- 
,Jng  evidences  of  piety  in  those  who  seek  the  sacred  office.  If  any 
one  fails  at  this  point,  no  measure  of  talent  and  no  amount  of 
learning  will  compensate.  "If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop, 
he  desireth  a  good  work.  A  bishop,  then,  must  be  blameless, 
the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior,  given 
to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach ;  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre  ;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous," 
etc.  "Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  which  are 
without."  No  unconverted  man  should  ever  look  for  a  moment 
toward  the  gospel  ministry.  Nor  should  every  regenerate  person 
even  consider  himself  called.  A  desire  for  the  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  manifest  and  acknowledged  fitness — these  are  the  indis- 
pensable conditions.  Not  only  must  there  be  moral  worth  on 
the  one  hand,  but  aptness  to  teach  on  the  other.  These  two  things 
must  not  be  separated.  For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
successful  teacher  in  any  field  who  does  not  combine,  to  some 
extent,  vigilance,  sobriety,  good  behavior,  patience,  and  a  blame- 
less life,  with  a  preference  of  and  aptness  for  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. The  command  of  the  Master  is,  train,  disciple,  educate 
the  nations.  A  man,  therefore,  who  teaches  others,  must  him- 
self be  taught.     Three  years  did  the  Master  himself  instruct  the 
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nrst  preachers.  With  a  world's  necessM;ies  as  large  then  as  ever, 
the  Lord  Jesus  kept  back  apostles  until  their  preparatory  work 
was  fully  complete. 

The  Church  of  the  present  day,  especially,  cannot  afford  to 
lower  her  standards.  There  is  urgency  no\v,  more  than  hereto- 
fore, for  scholarly  attainment.  Congregations,  the  people  gene- 
rally, demand  the  instructed  scribe.  A  preacher,  in  these  times, 
should  blush  for  shame,  who,  from  week  to  week,  feeds  the  flock 
of  Christ  upon  dried  husks  and  unbeaten  oil.  That  man  mis- 
takes the  matter  altogether  who  supposes  that  any  teacher  in  the 
pulpit  ever  failed  on  account  of  learning.  If  human  love  is  only 
made  tributary  to  the  cross,  and  if  to  the  garnered  treasures  of 
genius  there  be  also  added  that  fire  that  comes  from  heaven, 
then  shall  the  minister's  power  be  enhanced  beyond  calculation. 

The  Master  has  commissioned  his  ambassadors  to  teach,  and 
this  teaching  is  to  be  eff'ected  chiefly  hy  preaching.  "Whom  we 
preach,"  says  an  apostle,  "warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every 
man  in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  wher.eunto  I  also  labor,  striving  according  to  his 
working,  which  worketh  in  me  mightily."  He  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake  understood  most  fully  the  capacities  and  power  that 
dwell  in  outspoken  truth.  Without  its  apostles  and  ministers, 
the  history  of  Christianity  might  have  been  signally  diff'erent. 
Matins,  vespers,  statues,  pictures,  robes,  temple  adornings^no 
earnest  soul  can  be  satisfied  by  these.  To  sound  the  lowest 
deeps,  there  must  be  life.  Even  the  written  word,  although 
altogether  true,  is  not  enough.  A  messenger  must  speak  to -us. 
The  living  truth  must  be  borne  to  our  inmost  souls  from  lips  that 
have  been  touched  with  live  coals  from  off"  the  altar. 

We  are  told  that  Dr.  John  Mason  so  read  the  Scriptures  that 
it  was  a  commentary  upon  them,  and  that  Dr.  Nettleton  so  read 
the  hymn  that  it  often  proved  a  sermon.  We  would  not  by  any 
means  turn  the  sacred  desk  into  a  stage,  and  fill  the  morning 
papers  with  advertisements  of  one  claptrap  and  another ;  for 
whatever  of  apparent  success  is  temporarily  secured  by  such 
unhallowed  devices,  truth  makes  its  reprisals  in  the  end,  and  all 
honest  minds  are  disgusted.     But  it  is  most  clearly  the  preacher's 
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duty  to  study  deeply  all  methods  and  models  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  to  preach  as  to  manner  with  dignity,  independence,  gentle- 
ness, simplicity,  and  earnestness,  and  with  an  humble  depend- 
ence always  and  every  where  upon  the  divine  promise,  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway.  So  much  for  the  preacher,  the  first  great 
instrumentality. 

In  the  second  place,  the  minister  is  not  only  to  preach,  but  to 
preach  the  gospel.  That  is,  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Whatever 
relates  to  the  priestly,  prophetic,  or  kingly  work  of  the  Master, 
is  to  be  faithfully  unfolded.  This  is  the  glad  tidings.  The  cross 
should  be  the  preacher's  glory.  In  such  preaching,  there  is 
power.  The  missionary  went  to  Greenland  and  tried  logic.  He 
began  with  first  principles.  The  law  was  discussed,  and  the 
attributes  of  God  reasoned  about.  But  the  heathen  were  un- 
moved. The  preacher  grew  despondent.  What  shall  be  done  ? 
Must  he  go  away  and  meet  the-^cofi'er  ?  Is  there  no  gospel  for 
Greenland  ?  Can  this  be  admitted  ?  Aye ;  but  the  missionary 
considers.  Has  he  tried  i\\Q  gospel?  Has  he  preached  to  these 
heathens  as  Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ?  He  goes 
back  to  the  people;  but  this  time  it  is  the  Lord's  message,  and 
not  man's.  There  is  a  change  instantly.  The  strangers  are 
moved.  Lips  tremble  and  the  eye  is  moist.  Tell  us  again,  say 
they,  that  story  about  Jesus.  And  again  and  again  the  story  is 
told,  till  hundreds,  who  could  not  be  moved  by  philosophy,  are 
thrilled  and  converted  by  the  gospel.  The  multitudes  need  the 
truth  very  plainly  spoken.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
unlettered  men,  the  masses,  must  have  something  far  better  than 
that  meagre  system  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  philoso- 
phical Christianity.  On  this  subject,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
such  men  as  Mason  and  Dwight  and  Edwards.  To  be  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  illiterate,  is  not  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
Elegant  dissertations  will  not  do  for  the  sick,  the  sorrowful,  the 
perishing.  The  gospel  is  for  the  poor.  The  preacher  is  to  deal 
with  relations  which  are  eternal.  To-day  he  is  to  preach,  to 
preach  plainly  and  scripturally ;  for  to  multitudes  there  will  be 
no  to-morrow. 

Whatever  is  subtle    and  refined,  says  Hannah  More,   is  in 
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danger  of  being  unscriptural.  If  we  do  not  guard  the  mind,  it 
will  wander  in  quest  of  novelties.  The  preacher  is  ambassador 
for  God,  and  ambassador  to  men,  whose  actions,  words,  and 
thoughts,  go  up  to  the  judgment. 

The  most  literary  and  scientific  men  are  not  always  the  best 
preachers.  Such  persons  are  often  ignorant  of  the  wants  of 
ordinary  humanity.  They  live  apart,  and  affect  to  crucify  the 
commt)n  feelings  and  sympathies  which  bind  them  to  their  fel- 
lows. They  speak  down  to  human  nature,  instead  of  standing 
on  its  level,  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did,  when  he  stood  on  that 
last  and  great  day  of  the  feast,  mingling  in  its  joys  and  its  sor- 
rows, and  crying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.  Bethany  and  Olivet,  Jerusalem  and  Gethsemane — all  are 
hallowed  by  tenderness  surpassing  and  grand.  And  yet  the 
whole  was  so  simple !  No  philosophical  style,  no  scientific 
formula,  no  new  terminology,  no  puzzling  abstractions,  no  far- 
fetched argumentation  !  The  lily,  the  thorn,  the  mustard-seed, 
the  little  birds,  a  fallen  tower,  the  rain,  an  angry  sky,  and  the 
like,  gave  occasion  for  the  utterance  of  high  and  imperishable 
ideas.  His  language  was  that  of  the  common  people ;  and  yet 
those  who  listened  to  him  oftenest  could  faithfully  testify  that  his 
word  was  with  power.  The  Master  did  not  stand  apart  and  wait 
for  the  people  to  grow  up  to  his  measure,  but  he  went  down  after 
them,  and  never  man  spake  as  this  man.  Jesus  spake  as  if  he 
knew  that  men  did  not  need  proof,  and  that  they  already  had 
within  them  the  highest  of  all  proof.  *  He  could  afford  to  be 
simple,  for  his  speech  abounded  in  ideas,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
to  conceal  the  poverty  of  thougJit  by  a  very  forest  of  verbiage. 

Whilst  we  even  insist  upon  learning,  this,  of  itself,  must  not 
be  relied  upon.  We  are  told  that  Isaac  Barrow  was  more  cul- 
tured than  John  Newton,  but  Newton  was  Barrow's  superior  in 
the  pulpit.  Ezra  Stiles  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day, 
but  his  neighbor,  Joseph  Bellamy,  could  outpreach  him.  Sam- 
uel Stanhope  Smith  was  a  finished  scholar,  but  not  comparable 
to  Davies  in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  Says  an  intelligent  writer  : 
"There  are  biographies  which  are  replete  with  instruction  in 

*  Young's  Christ  of  History. 
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regard  to  the  secret  of  ministerial  success,  and^warn  in  emphatic 
terms  against  the  mistakes  into  which  some  good  men  have  fallen. 
We  have  been  exceedingly  struck  by  the  comparative  fruitless- 
ness  of  certain  kinds  of  preaching,  particularly  that  sort  in 
which  metaphysical  refinement  undertakes  to  reason  out  every- 
thing from  first  principles."  Metaphysics  is  good,  and  philosophy 
is  good,  in  the  right  place ;  but  the  gospel  is  better,  infinitely 
better ;  for  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  we  have  the  power  of 
Grod  unto  salvation. 

A  preacher,  remarks  Dr.  Edwards,  has  nothing  to  do  to  invent 
new  truths.  The  law  of  the  Lord,  as  he  reveals  it,  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul.  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple.  The  Bible  must  be  to  us  what  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  cloud  were  to  Moses.  Where  that  goes,  we  must  go  ;  where 
that  stops,  we  must  stop.  Go  without  this,  and  we  go  without 
God.     The  promise  is  to  my  word. 

And  after  all,  the  holy  volume  contains  the  widest,  deepest, 
truest  philosophy ;  a  philosophy  that  not  only  excites  the  intel- 
lect, but  begets  emotion  ;  that  deals  not  alone  with  the  head,  but 
brings  into  captivity  the  heart.  No  hideous  monsters  are  germi- 
nated ;  but  taking  the  creature  as  it  finds  him,  it  cultivates  every 
part.  The  entire  individual,  with  all  his  members,  is  cast  into  a 
gospel  mould,  and  we  are  presented  at  last  with  a  perfect  man, 
but  perfect  only  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nothing  else  but  the  word  of 
God  will  do  this  ;  for  nothing  else  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  before  the  edge  and  glitter  of  this  weapon  that  the  god  of  this 
world  cowers,  retreats,  and  yields.  Strange,  too,  as  it  may 
appear,  here  is  a  word  that  wounds  and  heals,  breaks  and  binds, 
casts  into  prison  or  gives  quick  deliverance,  is  the  savor  of  life 
unto  one  and  the  savor  of  death  unto  another. 

It  has  been  well  said,  "that  the  minister  who  preaches  every 
Sabbath  against  heresy  will  soon  have  a  whole  congregation  of 
heretics."  On  the  contrary,  if  we  would  break  down  and  eradi- 
cate every  stronghold  of  error,  no  instrument,  for  efficacy,  can 
be  compared  with  the  simple,  unsophisticated  gospel.  German 
intellect  cut  loose  from  the  ancient  moorings  and  went  out  upon 
the  wide,  wide  sea  of  speculation,  to  measure  the  immeasurable. 
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But,  for  all  this,  were  the  people  better  instructed  ?  Did  the 
truth  gain  adherents  ?  Do  G  erman  multitudes  know  more  of 
Jesus  Christ  because  of  philosophy  ?  Has  not  pantheistic  con- 
jecture proved  a  wretched  failure  ?  And  now,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  sorrowful  roaming,  this  very  philosophy,  in  its  last 
stages  of  analysis,  has  to  accept  of  the  Godhead  as  he  is  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures.  And  hence  the  deepest  thinkers  of  Germany 
and  the  continent  are  coming  back  again  to  the  old  and  precious 
doctrine  of  the  divine  personality.  The  writer  does  not  offer 
these  observations  in  any  narrow  spirit  of  depreciation.  All 
honor  to  Germany  for  the  wealth  of  thought  which  her  industry 
has  unfolded.  But  revelation  meets  a  want  that  reason  and 
nature  cannot  satisfy.  We  may  inquire  now,  as  of  old,  "Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst 
thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?"  In  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  not  elsewhere,  is  the  genuine  Eureka. 
Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel. 

In  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  ever?/ want  of  man's 
spiritual  nature  was  anticipated.  Is  it  pardon  ?  Christ  suffered, 
the  just  foy  the  unjust.'  Is  it  justification?  "Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth."  Is  it 
sanctification  and  deliverance  from  sin?  "They  go  from  strength 
to  strength ;  every  one  of  them  in  Zion  appeareth  before  God. 
Sanctify  them  through  the  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth."  Is  it  con- 
solation that  we  seek  ?  "He  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sor- 
rows." Is  it  blessedness  in  a  world  to  come  ?  "I  go  to  prepare  a 
■place  for  you."  In  the  long  list  of  man's  infirmities  and  sins,  not 
an  item  was  overlooked.  All  was  J'oreseen,  and  all  was  provided 
for.  It  matters  not  who  it  is  or  what  it  is,  in  this  divine  store- 
house there  is  a  remedy.  The  relief,  too,  is  as  free  as  it  is 
perfect.         ^^ 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  when  short-sighted  man 
attempts  improvements  upon  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift.  According  to  every  rule  of  rhetoric 
and  of  art,  Robert  Hall  was  a  greater  preacher  than  Thomas 
Chalmers.     What  could  be  asked  for  that  was  not  actually  found 
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in  the  best  of  Hall's  discourses  ?  His  audiences,  too,  were  in- 
tellectual, crowded,  and  attentive.  To  this  day,  his  sermons  are 
regarded  as  classics.  All  this  is  a  tribute  to  his  genius.  But 
what  then  ?  Did  these  splendid  discourses  ever  smite  upon  the 
conscience  ?  Did  the  con^victed  sinner  often  cry  out  under  them  ? 
Look,  again,  at  John  Foster  who,  as  a  profound  and  original 
thinker,  was  as  superior  to  Hall  as  Hall  was  to  Chalmers ;  but 
when  we  take  the  two  and  compare  them  with  Chalmers  as 
ambassadors  for  God  to  the  Church  and  the  world,  then  it  is  that 
we  see  Chalmers  moving  as  a  bright  and  burning  light  whither 
neither  Hall  nor  Foster  could  follow.  The  Scottish  orator  did 
not  seek  to  delight  a  highly  educated  audience  with  theistic  spec- 
ulations, with  deep  and  distracting  surmises,,  with  bold  and 
startling  paradoxes ;  but  the  holy  ear;iestriess  of  his  spirit  and 
the  cumulative  propensities  of  his  intellect  bore  him  onward, 
with  majestic  power,  to  the  cross,  and  as  the  mighty  redemption 
rolls  up  before  his  spiritual  vision,  the  jargon  of  the  schools  is 
forgotten  and  the  rapt  ambassador  exclaims,  I  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
Such  was  the  testimony  of  one  whose  experience  and  observation 
constituted  him  a  competent  judge. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  true  child  of  God  has  a  relish,  a 
spiritual  discernment,  which  the  gospel,  and  only  the  gospel,  can 
satisfy.  With  philosophy  Sii;.  Paul  certainly  was  conversant; 
but  he  preached  neither  Seneca,  nor  Plato,  nor  an  angel,  nor 
himself,  nor  the  highest  among  the  created.  He  preached 
Christ.  Not  as  a  man  merely,  not  as  a  teacher,  or  an  example, 
or  a  pattern  simply,  but  "Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stum- 
bling block  and  unto  the  Greeks  foohshness ;  but  unto  them 
which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

It  will  be  seen,  after  a  while,  that  every  innovation  upon  the 
New  Testament  plan  inevitably  paralyses  all  true  Christian  sen- 
sibility in  the  end.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  had  its 
origin  in  the  first  departures  from  apostolic  order.  All  went 
well  as  long  as  the  divine  arrangement  was  strictly  adhered  to ; 
but  with    unscriptural    deviations    trouble    quickly  appeared. 
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Former  moorings  abandoned,  the  old  ship  drifted  hither  and 
thither,  as  this  wild  wind  and  the  other  blew  upon  it.  Wreck, 
at  the  last,  was  inevitable.  A  few  determined  souls,  however, 
disembarked  in  season  to  preserve  a,  faithful  seed  and  to  make 
the  promise  sure.  With  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  simple 
.truth,  the  Church  in  primitive  times  increased  with  amazing 
rapidity.  Peter  preached  the  gospel  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized,  and  the 
same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls. 
In  the  days  of  persecution,  "they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went 
every  where,  preaching  the  word.  Then  Philip  went  down  to  the 
city  of  Samaria  and  preached  Christ  unto  them.  And  the  people 
with  one  accord  gave  heed  unto  those  things  which  he  spake." 
Philip  falls  in  afterwards,  by  divine  opportunity,  with  a  man  of 
Ethiopia,  a  eunuch  of  great  authority  under  Candace,  Queen  of 
the  Ethiopians.  "Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  p-eached 
unto  him  Jesus.  And  as  they  went  on  their  way  they  came  to  a 
certain  water.  And  the  eunuch  said.  See,  here  is  water  ;  what 
doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  And  Philip  said.  If  thou  be- 
lievest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  and 
said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Cfod."  Paul  and 
Silas,  "on  the  Sabbath,  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river  side,  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made ;  and  they  sat  down  and  spake  unto  the 
women  which  resorted  thither.  And  a  certain  woman  named  Lydia, 
a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  which  worshipped  God, 
heard  them ;  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended 
unto  the  things  ivhich  ivere  spoken  of  Paul."  At  midnight,  in 
the  Philippian  jail,.  Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang  praise.  The 
jailor,  ere  the  day  dawned,  was  convicted,  and  said,  "Sirs,  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  And  they  said.  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.''  It  was  while  Paul  reasoned  of  that  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  which  the  gospel  inculcates 
and  unfolds,  that  Fehx  trembled.  These  able  ministers  of  the 
^ew  Testament  never  dreamed  that  any  other  agency  was  neces- 
sary to  give  strength  and  efficacy  to  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  Son 
o-f  God.  Armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  soldier  of 
Jesus  was  fully  equipped.     This  weapon,  forged  in  the  divine 
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furnace,  had  its  edge  and  form  so  adjusted  and  perfected  as  that, 
in  every  case,  from  a  king  to  the  beggar,  when  properly  wielded, 
it  pierced  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  joints  and 
marrow,  and  was  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.  The  New  Testament  preacher  took  this  and  nothing  else, 
and  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed.  If  the  scrip- 
tures which,  relate  to  this  subject  are  faithfully  collated,  it  can 
be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  greatest  results  invariably  follow, 
when  the  human  mind  is  least  corrupted  by  any  human  device, 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in 
assemblies  of  wicked  men  and  in  the  society  of  saints,  in  seasons 
of  revival  or  in  times  of  religious  decline,  the  sole  instrument 
that  the  Spirit  authorises  is  the  gospel.  The  minister,  therefore, 
that  introduces  any  "means"  or  "measures,"  as  supplementary 
to  the  inspired  word,  incurs  a  fearful  responsibility ;  for  such  a 
one  charges^  virtually,  incompleteness  and  imperfection  on  the 
divine  plan,  presumptuously  substitutes  man's  wisdom  in  the 
place  of  God's,  and  blunts  the  edge  of  the  only  weapon  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  pledged  himself  to  use  in  the  conviction,  con- 
version, and  final  salvation  of  fallen  man.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  grieved  and 
the  people  given  over  to  strong  delusions. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  the  arena  on  which  it  was  deter- 
mined of  old  that  God  would  exhibit  the  attribute  of  his  mercy 
in  the  redemption  of  a  chosen  people.  All  events  are  secondary, 
and  in  some  sense  subsidiary.  To  this  end,  we  can  trace  the 
thread  of  divine  providence  throughout  successive  families, 
tribes,  and  nations,  from  Adam's  titae  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. Every  where  and  in  all  generations,  however,  the  same 
agencies  have  been  employed.  Noah,  in  antediluvian  times,  was 
a  preacher  of  righteousness.  And  after  the  world  had  been 
destroyed  by  water,  Jehovah  again  raised  up  prophets  and 
teachers,  who  guided  the  people,  and  upon  whose  labors  a  bless- 
ing was  promised,  provided  both  minister  and  people  took  heed 
to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  to  do  them.  For  Jehovah  is 
ever  jealous  of  his  honor  and  authority,  and  all  deviations  from 
the  divinely  perfected  arrangements  shall,  sooner  or  later,  be 
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rebuked.  All  things  must  be  executed  "  according  to  the  pat- 
tern." Under  the  New  Testament  economy,  as  was  the  case 
under  the  Old,  human  agents  arc  largely  employed.  But  the 
commission  is  explicit :  G-o  preach  my  gospel.  The  laborer  is 
called  by  different  names :  "  First  apostles,  secondarily  prophets, 
thirdly  teachers. ..then gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments,  diver- 
sities of  tongues."  The  great  business  of  every  teacher,  }yo^- 
ever,  is  to  preach  tJie  word.  "The  cross,"  "Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,"  which  is  the  gospel,  was  the  only  measure  resorted 
to  and  the  only  power  depended  upon.  We  shall  insist  upon 
this  point  until  an  inspired  example  or  a  divine  precept  can  he 
produced  to  the  contrary.  With  what  propriety  can  it  be  said 
that  one  rule  is  applicable  to  the  pastor  and  another  to  the  evan- 
gelist ?  The  apostles  and  primitive  preachers  were  all  the  "  sent 
out "  of  God.  They  were  missionaries  and  evangelists  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word.  These  men  were  commissioned  of  the 
Master  to  visit  all  nations,  to  enter  all  classes  of  society,  and  if 
extraordinary  measures  ivere  ever  needed  to  attract  the  multi- 
tudes together  to  some  place  of  worship,  the  necessity  would 
seem  to  have  existed  then ;  and  yet  the  Scriptures  are  as  dumb 
as  the  grave  in  regard  to  any  such  adventitious  appliances. 
Whatever  was  the  condition  or  situation  of  the  people,  these 
apostles  of  the  New  Testament  brought  into  requisition  no  means 
or  instrument  but  the  gospel.  For  when  they  had  at  command 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  no  other  weapon  was  demanded.  Now, 
if  all  Scripture  be  given  for  our  instruction,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished,  upon  what  shadow  of  proof 
can  it  be  claimed  that  the  evangelist  is  to  be  guided  by  one  set 
of  forms,  and  the  settled  pastor  by  another  ?  We  are  the  sin- 
cere advocates  of  evangelization.  We  would  award,  too,  all 
praise  to  ministers  of  any  name,  who  practise  self-denial  in  order 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  perishing.  The  writer  hopes 
to  s^ee  the  day  when  every  presbytery  shall  send  forth  faithful  men 
to  labor,  not  for  the  most  part  in  congregations  already  supplied, 
but  to  preach  the  truth  in  those  frontier  and  destitute  regions 
where  the  gospel  is  seldom,  if  ever,  heard.  Without  the  evan- 
gelist, church  machinery  is  incomplete.     God  "gave  some,  apos- 
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ties ;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ :  that  we  henceforth  he  no  more  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine 
by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  oi;;aftiness,  whereby  they  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive  ;  hut  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  all  things  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ.  From 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by 
that  which  every  joint  suppheth,  according  to  the  effectual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."  Eph.  iv.  11-16.  In  this 
passage  of  Scripture,  it  is  clearly  intimated  that  the  design  of 
all  preaching,  whether  by  pastors  or  evangelists,  is  to  witness  for 
God,  and  to  gather  a  chosen  people  from  among  the  nations. 
Now,  to  this  end  there  may  be  "diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit ;  and  there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same 
Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the 
same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all."     1  Cor.  xii.  4-6. 

The  business  of  the  preacher,  however,  is  not  to  pitch  his  tent 
in  any  particular  spot  and  resort  to  extraordinary  influences  to 
draw  multitudes  of  people  after  him,  but  the  command  is  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  The 
missionary  is  directed  to  enter  cities,  villages,  and  houses ;  to  go 
every  where,  preaching  the  word.  This  is  the  only  plan  which 
has  a  shadow  of  authority,  either  by  divine  precept  or  from  apos- 
tolic example.  The  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  exemplified  in 
the  life  and  as  proclaimed  from  the  heart,  is  the  most  powerful 
attraction  that  the  minister  can  use.  If  extraneous  measures  to 
any  extent  are  allowed,  it  is  an  entrance  upon  the  path  that  leads 
to  a  doctrine  whose  terrible  application'  extracted  tears  of  blood 
from  the  Church  throughout  all  the  dark  ages,  to  wit,  the  doc- 
trine that  ^^the  end  sanctifies  the  means."  The  truth  in  its  sim- 
plicity is  the  only  safe  way.  Let  this  plan  be  thoroughly  tested 
before  any  are  bold  enough  to  object  and  denounce.     For  if  the 
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Almighty  did  not  foresee  and  provide  for  every  emergency,  then 
the  divine  arrangements  are  incomplete,  and  the  gospel  scheme 
proves  a  failure.  But  if  he  did  foresee  and  provide,  then  these 
provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  in  that  rule  "which 
all  Protestants  boast  of  as  complete ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  he 
who  adds  to  or  takes  from  it,  not  only  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  endangers  his  own  soul. 

Although  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  our  argument,  we  may 
as  well  remark,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  preach.  The  child  of  God  is  called  upon  to 
let  his  light  so  shine  that  men  may  see  his  good  works  and 
glorify  our  Father  in  heaven.  That  saying  of  the  Master, 
''Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye  a^e  the  light  of  the  world," 
is  applicable  to  all  true  believers.  The  sun  in  his  circuit  re- 
freshes, enlightens,  reveals,  and  quickens,  while  salt  preserves 
bodies  which  would  otherwise  corrupt.  What  these  material 
substances  accomplish  in  the  physical  world,  this,  and  much  more, 
the  holy  living  of  Christ's  disciples  is  to  effect  for  the  souls  of 
perishing  men.  AVe  are  not  our  own.  No  man  liveth  to  him- 
self, and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.  It  is  true,  that,  as  to  degree, 
a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  minister, 
but  the  obligation  which  falls  on  the  private  member  is  also  com- 
plete of  its  kind.  The  man  of  one  talent  must  so  employ  his 
gift  as  to  insure  interest  in  some  form.  The  voice  of  the  Master 
rings  out  in  the  market  place  to  all  the  unemployed,  "  Why 
stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?"  The  encouragements,  too,  are 
large.  "Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  The  Master  said 
concerning  a  poor  widow  who  cast  her  two  rrtites  into  the  treas- 
ury, "  She  hath  cast  in  more  than  they  who  cast  in  of  their 
abundance."  The  woman  who  poured  the  ointment  on  Jesus' 
head  was  commended,  because  she  had  done  what  she  could.  The 
promise  is  not  to  ministers  alone,  but  to  church  members  of 
every  degree,  that  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  os 
the  stars  forever  and  ever. 
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Moreover,  the  church  member  must  not  only  labor  in  his^wn 
appropriate  sphere,  but  it  is  obligatory  upon  him  likewise  toaflford 
all  needful  assistance  to  both  pastor  and  evangelist.  For  it  is 
the  law  of  God's  house,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  shall 
live  of  the  gospel ;  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  is  no  optional 
charity,  but  a  sacred  and  imperative  obligation.  The  Levite 
had  no  part  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  the  support  of  the  priest 
was  solemnly  devolved  upon  the  tribes.  The  Almighty  calls  and 
separates  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  be  pastors,  teachers, 
evangelists,  etc.,  and  then  enjoins  it,  by  the  law  of  conscience 
upon  the  people,  to  sustain  these  men  by  prayers,  cooperation 
and  the  Levite's  portion. 

The  point  in  discussion  may  be  made  yet  plainer  by  reference 
to  military  customs.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  our  country  was 
in  danger,  and  that  in  order  to  marshal  armies  for  the  conflict, 
the  draft  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Now,  the  fact  that  the  lot  falls 
upon  A,  while  B  is  exempted,  does  not  release  B  from  the  obli- 
gation to  perform  every  patriotic  act  in  his  power.  One  indi- 
vidual, by  reason  of  infirmity,  may  be  excused  from  the  burdens 
of  actual  warfare  upon  the  field,  but  it  is  expected  and  demanded 
of  this  man  that  he  shall  use  all  moral  and  pecuniary  influences 
at  home.  They  who  go  a  warfare  at  any  time  must  not  do  so  at 
their  own  charges.  The  hardships  of  military  life  are  sufficient, 
even  when  every  alleviation  is  off'ered.  This  is  witnessed  by  the. 
eagerness  with  which  multitudes  hasten  to  procure  substitutes. 
If  the  draft  overtakes  the  wealthy  and  ease-loving,  such  a  one 
looks  out  at  once  for  a  suitable  person  to  take  his  place.  The 
mind  is  busy  with  contrasts  :  on  the  one  side  is  home,  and 
friends,  and  family,  and  luxury ;  on  the  other  side  are  tents, 
and  marches,  and  bivouac,  and  hard  fare,  and  the  deadly  missiles 
of  actual  conflict.  The  decision  is  quickly  made,  and  large 
sums,  if  necessary,  are  readily  paid  down  for  a  substitute.  The 
whole  country  may  complain  of  a  pecuniary  stringency,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  the  money  is  raised  for  this  purpose.  Now, 
shall  it  be  admitted  that  patriotism  or  selfishness  are  stronger 
sentiments  than  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Or  will  the  professed  child 
of  God  plead  "hard  times,"  when  the  Saviour  asks  his  aid,  and 
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yet  ransack  town  and  country  to  procure  means  to  exempt  his 
person  from  the  light  afflictions  of  this  transitory  world  ?  Shall 
it  be  admitted  that  Christian  men  will  eagerly  spend  their  thou- 
sands when  self  and  pride  or  the  law's  strong  arm  are  the  incen- 
tives, and  yet  respond  reluctantly  and  with  niggardly  contribu- 
tions when  the  object  is  the  soul,  and  the  motive  appealed  to,  the 
amazing  love  of  God  as  manifested  toward  a  fallen  world,  in  the 
gift  of  his  Son  ?  He  who  will  go  farther  to  secure  earthly 
exemptions  of  any  kind  than  to  answer  the  calls  of  the  divine 
Master,  should  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith.  The  following  words,  at  least,  should  be  prayerfully  pon- 
dered :  "  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea, 
and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  "And  whoso- 
ever doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my 
disciple." 

Here,  then,  is  the  Church,  with  its  machinery  complete.  Some 
are  to  preach  the  gospel  in  person  from  the  pulpit ;  others  are 
to  preach  it  by  proxy,  through  their  purses ;  while  all  are  to 
preach  it  by  an  example  of  self-denial  and  holy  living.  There 
is  no  discharge  in  this  war.  If  any  professed  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  fails  to  respond,  let  him  remember  those  terrible  words, 
"Curse  ye  Meroz,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
^eca,use  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty."  But  in  all  this  mighty  warfare,  there 
is  but  one  instrument  authorised  or  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  is  the 
simple  word  of  God,  which  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  very 
wildest  regions,  this  is  sufficient.  For  when  Paul  directs  Timo- 
thy to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist^  he  clearly  indicates  the 
methods.  His  words  are :  "I  charge  thee,  therefore,  before  God 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom,  preach  the  ivord,  be 
instant  in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with 
all  longsuffering  and  doctrine."  And  then  the  apostle  foretells 
what  will  come  upon  the  Church  when  the  wisdom  of  man  begins 
to  modify  the  purposes  of  God.  "  For  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine ;  but  after  their  own  lusts 
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shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears ;  and 
they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be 
turned  unto  fables.  But  watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflic- 
tions, do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  min- 
istry." 2  Tim.  iv.  1-5.  He  who  will  take  pains  to  examine, 
can  ascertain  that  the  apostle  was  no  false  prophet. 

The  condition  of  public  sentiment  at  present,  in  regard  to 
preachers  and  preaching,  is  matter  for  profound  and  solemn 
thought.  The  time  seems  to  be  rapidly  passing  when  the  people 
will  listen  patiently  to  exhaustive  and  scholarly  presentations  of 
sacred  truth.  There  is  demand  for  advertising,  sensational 
orators.  If  it  be  known  to  the  community  that  the  themes  to 
be  discussed  are  those  old  but  futidamental  doctrines  of  faith, 
justification,  original  sin,  God's  sovereignty,  providence,  perse- 
verance, etc.,  the  multitude  at  once  grow  indifferent.  The  pub- 
lic taste  is  clamorous  for  something  new  and  exciting.  The 
things  which  belong  to  Caesar  are  caught  at  more  eagerly  than 
the  things  which  belong  to  Christ.  Extravagant  panegyrics, 
bold  speculations,  fanciful  theories,  dashing  and  brilliant  man- 
ner— discourses  executed  upon  this  model  will,  in  many  locali- 
ties, gain  far  more  hearers  than  a  sermon  from  the  very  ablest 
divine,  whose  staple  is  precious  scriptural  truth.  With  some 
congregations,  there  is  scarcely  an  inquiry  about  the  preacher's 
orthodoxy  or  theological  attainment.  But  it  is  eagerly  asked,  Is 
he  eloquent  ?  Can  he  attract  ?  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  we  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  style  and  manner 
in  the  pulpit.  These  are  of  great  price.  No  pubhc  speaker  can 
expect  to  gain  the  popular  ear  unless  some  regard  is  paid  to  the 
rules  of  elocution.  A  humdrum,  droning  manner  in  the  pulpit 
deserves  rebuke.  While  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  should  shun 
profane  and  vain  babblings,  yet  he  should  study  to  show  himself 
approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  There  was  a  time  when  able 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament  were  heard  by  the  people  gladly. 
A  Davies  or  Alexander,  a  Baxter  or  Speece,  could  draw  more 
hearers  than  every  shallow  and  perfunctory  declaimer  in  the 
land.     The  people  of  that  generation  had  no  taste  for  teachers 
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who  paid  more  respect  to  "itching  ears"  than  to  the  burden  of 
a  solemn  "dispensation." 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  change  which  has  come 
over- our  congregations  in  the  last  fifty  years?  We  answer  that 
the  cause  is  attributable,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  preacher  him- 
self '  A  specific  armor  is  provided  for  every  minister  who  goes 
forth  to  do  battle  for  the  Master.  First  of  all,  he  is  to  take  to 
himself  the  girdle  of  truth,  having  on  the  breastplate  of  right- 
eousness ;  the  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace ;  above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  he  shall 
be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked ;  and  taking 
the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God  ;  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication 
in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and 
supplication  for  all  saints.  Nothing  else  is  needed  to  spoil  princi- 
pahties  and  powers,  and  make  a  show  of  them  openly.  To  suc- 
ceed under  this  plan,  however,  long  and  patient  self-denying' 
labor  was  demanded,  and  not  a  few  chafed  under  the  weight  of 
such  an  armor.  In  other  words,  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  the  flesh 
to  be  proficient  in  declamation  than  to  gain  the  mastery  in  solid 
learning  and  edifying  scriptural  truth.  We  need  not  go  far  for 
a  solution  of  the  remainder ;  for  in  this  fallen  world  the  descent 
in  morals  is  rapid  and  facile.  It  is  far  "easier  to  educate  a  com- 
munity downward  than  upward.  The  very  moment  that  the 
preacher  himself  tampers  with  his  commission,  the  congregation 
are  not  slow  to  claim  their  privileges  too.  If  "extraordinary" 
measures  are  introduced,  then  the  people  are  clamorous  for 
"  extraordinary"  preachers,  and  preaching  to  match.  The  truth 
therefore  loses  ground  on  every  side.  As  a  consequence,  the 
descent  is  rapid  and  mournful ;  and  if  correctives  are  not  speed- 
ily applied,  the  day  is  not  distant  when  no  sermon  will  be  tole- 
rated which  reproves  or  rebukes.  Denunciation  of  prevalent 
sins  will  be  considered  personalities.  "Itching  ears"  demand 
entertainment  alone ;  and  every  discourse  that  denounces  trans- 
gression as  it  stalks  abroad,  and  points  to  retributive  justice 
either  here  or  hereafter,  is  regarded  as  ill-timed  and  vulgar. 

Let  conscientious  ministers,  who  expect  to  giye  account,  be- 
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ware.  They  who  resort  to  extraneous  influences  will  ascertain 
in  the  end  that  the  way  has  been  opened  to  pulpit  demoralisa- 
tion. These  extraordinary  influences  are  illusive.  Those  who, 
in  days  gone  by,  maintained  the  longest  hold  on  congregations 
and  continued  the  loved  and  useful  pastors  of  one  people  a  life- 
time, were  faithful  men,  who  abounded  in  sound  doctrine,  and 
resorted  to  no  measure  but  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Congregations  were  attracted  not  only  at  home,  but  in  missionary 
journeys  abroad,  not  by  hew  themes,  or  startling  declamation,  or 
newspaper  advertisements,  but  by  diligence  in  business  and  that 
fervor  of  spirit  which  arises  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  "  a 
form  of  sound  words."  There  was  a  "blood  earnestness"  about 
those  old  preachers,  but  it  had  its  sources  in  that  "fear  of  the 
Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  instruction."  They  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
their  word  was  with  power.  Woe  to  the  preacher  who  remodels 
an  inspired  "pattern,"  and  thereby  imperils  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  his  own  divinely  appointed  office ;  for  when  the 
minister  himself  handles  the  word  of  God,  or  anything  apper- 
taining thereto,  with  licentious  or  irreverent  hand,  the  conta- 
gion soon  spreads  to  the  people,  and,  as  a  consequence,  sermons 
from  the  pulpit  m^Q  quickly  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
speeches  from  \%^  tribune.  When  this  point  is  passed,  there  is 
but  one  more  round  of  descent  to  reach — indiff*erence  and  unbe- 
lief. For  whenever  a  preacher  ascends  the  sacred  desk  in  any 
other  capacity  than  that  of  ambassador  for  God,  to  utter  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  he  compromises  his  own  lofty  position,  and 
opens  a  wide  door  to  license  and  unsanctified  will-worship  ;  for 
whenever,  again,  the  preacher  cannot  produce  "a  thus  saith  the 
Lord  "  for  what  he  says  and  what  he  does,  his  discourses  and 
devices  are  but  the  opinions  and  actions  of  fallible  man,  and  the 
hearer  feels  at  liberty  to  receive  or  reject,  according  to  inclina- 
tion. For  if  it  is  only  the  uninspired  preacher  who  judges  thus 
and  thus,  then  the  opinions  of  other  men  in  the  community  may 
be  far  more  valuable. 

The  only  safety,  therefore,  for  the  Church  of  God  and  its 
ministers,  in  this  or  any  age,  is  to  cleave  to  the  old  landmark. 
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Defections  from  the  faith  have  always  had  their  origin  in  what 
are  called  "  non-essential"  deviations.  The  beauty  or  strength 
of  a  building  may  be  seriously  marred  by  changes  in  the  plan  of 
an  architect,  which,  to  the  eye  of  an  apprentice,  appear  alto- 
gether unimportant.  A  preacher  is  shorn  of  his  power  the  very 
moment  he  cannot  appeal  authoritatively  to  his  credentials  and 
commission.  He  is  no  longer  the  ambassador  of  a  great  King, 
but  a  private  individual  simply.  Alas  for  Christianity !  her 
garments  have  been  sadly  defiled  in  these  latter  days.  To  be- 
hold that  Church  of  God  which  is  the  ground  and  pillar  of  the 
truth '  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  is  a  spectacle  over  which 
the  angels  might  weep.  And  the  thought  is  far  more  appalling 
\Yhen  we  remember  that  Caesar  did  not  make  the  first  advances. 
But  let  it  be  deepily  pondered  that  whenever  the  Church  affil- 
iates with  and  appe^aWto  human  governments  in  things  spiritual, 
or  whenever  a  spiritual  court  of  Jesus  Christ  allows  itself  to 
dragoon  for  Caesar,  the  period  is  near  at  hand  when  the  divine* 
law  and  pattern,  in  every  particular,  will  utterly  disappear.  He 
who  allows  any  king  to  sit,  even  conjointly,  on  Christ's  throne, 
is  already  apostate;  for  the  Church  cannot  have  two  heads, 
neither,  can  she  serve  God  and  mammon.  The  very  feeblest 
minister  is  an  overmatch  for  the  disputers  of  this  world,  if  he 
only  cleaves  to  his  commission  and  speaks  by  authority ;  but  if 
our  credentials  be  discredited,  then  the  strong  shall  be  as^ow 
and  the^aker  of  it  as  a  spark,  and  they  both  shall  hum  together, 
and  none  shall  quench  them.  There  are  beacons  in  the  past 
which  should  warn  us  from  the  fatal  shore. 

The  amazing  enormities  of  the  dark  ages,  therefore,  as  we 
verily  believe,  "\yere  the  judgment  of  God  upon  a  Church  which 
apostatized  from  the  economy  of  the  New  Testament.  Every 
agency,  down  to  minutiae,  had  been  provided  for  with  loving  fore- 
sight. But  with  this  wisdom  of  God  the  creature  was  not  satis- 
fied. Hence  one  priestly  addition  after  another  had  to  be 
appended,  until  the  world  groaned  under  the  mighty  supersti- 
tion. The  light  kindled  at  heaven's  true  altars  was  put  under  a 
bushel,  and  the  pale,  sickly  tapers  of  this  earth  substituted  in  its 
place.     He  who   looks  closely  into   those  ten  centuries  of  vice, 
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cruelty,  and  ignorance,  will  arise  from  the  investigation  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  every  evil  might  have  been  averted,  if 
religious  teachers,  the  ages  through,  had  sternly  resisted  every 
departure,  however  minute,  from  the  divinely  authorised  plan. 
The  inspired  directions  would  have  preserved  the  Church  in  its 
purity  to  the  end.  But  when  man  began  to  tinker  and  impro- 
vise, paths  became  divergent,  and  a  dishonored  Master  left  a 
presumptuous  servant  to  reap  folly's  harvest  to  the  full.  Inqui- 
sitions, spiritual  bondage,  papal  tyranny,  in  forms  most  absurd 
as  well  as  terrible,  this  was  a  rebuke  stern  indeed,  but  altogether 
legitimate.  Against  these  very  things  the  gospel  had  provided; 
but  the  servant  thought  himself  wiser  than  his  Lord,  and  he  who 
ruleth  over  all  gave  up  the  creature  to  his  own  delusions.  Look- 
ing backward,  therefore,  to  the  past,  from  any  point  of  observation, 
either  secular  or  religious,  the  testimony  is  the  same — that  he  who 
rejects  a  true  Messiah  will  follow  after  any  benighted  teacher,  who 
says  with  bold  though  ignorant  confidence,  Lo  here,  or  lo  there. 

The  very  design  of  the  gospel  is  to  divest  man  of  spiritual 
reliance  on  himself;  for  self-righteousness  is  a  rock  upon  which 
thousands  have  beaten  and  perished.  The^  truth  of  God  is 
adapted  i^recisely  to  reveal  the  pit  into  which  man  is  fallen,  and 
to  unfold,  in  unmistakable  terms,  the  impossibility  of  escape, 
unless  superhuman  power  is  employed. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  apostasy  in  certain  quarters  is 
imminent,  not  to  say  rife,  it  does  seem  to  the  writer  that  the 
position  of  our  Southern  Zion  is  surrounded  with  unusual  respon- 
sibilities. She  should  hold  on  to  the  diy^nely  appointed  land- 
marks with  wrestling  pertinacity.  The  watchword  must  be  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-daji^  and  forever.  The  Church, 
as  such,  has  lio  head  but  Christ.  Thrones  may  crumble,  dynas- 
ties change,  but  the  crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer  are  immuta- 
ble. There  are  things  which  belong  to  Caesar  and  things  which 
belong  to  Caesar's  Lord ;  but  if  the  Church  daUies  with  State  and 
State  with  Church,  the  Bridegroom's  honor  will  be  endangered, 
and  the  fair  name  of  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  shall  be  deeply 
imperilled.  The  voice  of  Zion's  King  cannot  be  mistaken — my 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
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We  have  already  seen  how,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  creature  attempted  improvements  upon  the  divine  com- 
mission, and  with  what  results.  Is  it  true  that  history  repeats 
itself,  and  are  we,  of  this  age,  to  witness  another  apostasy,  and 
are  other  lessons  of  persecution  and  gloom  to  come  upon  the 
earth  ?  Let  the  note  of  warning  be  sounded  in  time,nand  let 
every  watchman  on  our  walls  take  heed.  Our  only  safety  is  in 
keeping  steadfastly  to  the  law  and  the  testimony.  In  these 
days,  especially,  let  no  measure  receive  the  Church's  sanction 
that  cannot  be  proved  to  have  a  divine  warrant.  Let  us  ponder 
deeply  those  words  which  were  spoken  to  Moses  when  he  was 
admonished  of  God  in  regard  to  the  tabernacle.  "For,  See,  saith 
he,  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to 
thee  in  the  mount."  Let  us  act  boldly  and  faithfully  upon  the 
confession  that  the  Bible  is" a  perfect  rule;  for  while  the  indi- 
vidual or  denomination  that  works  according  to  this  pattern 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  move  slowly,  yet  it  shall  be  demon- 
strated in  the  end  that  these,  and  these  only,  are  master  builders. 
For  they  build  according  to  directions,  and  the  edifice,  when  com- 
plete, will  exhibit  Symmetry,  perfection,  arid  beauty.  This  much 
is  guaranteed  by  the  divine  architect.  Let  Caesar  also  himself 
beware ;  for  his  image  of  iron,  mingled  with  clay,  shall  be  broken 
into  shivers  when  the  Ancient  of  Days  rolls  upon  it  that  stone, 
cut  without  hands  out  of  the  mountain. 

Now,  if  in  that  which  was  typical  it  were  unlawful  to  deviate 
a  hair's  breadth  from  the  divine  pattern,  who  shall  be  bold 
enough  to  alter  and  remodel  that  sanctuary  and  true  tabernacle 
which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man  ?  As  in  a  great  earthly 
edifice  the  plan  itself  is  first  perfected  and  each  stone  laid  by 
number  in  its  place,  so  in  this  heavenly  building  the  divine  archi- 
tect forecasts  so  particularly  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  under- 
work er  but  faithful  execution.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  if 
Moses  had  altered,  on  his  own  authority,  the  plan  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  smallest  particular,  even  down  to  a  curtain  or  a 
board,  the  Holy  Presence  would  not  have  descended  and  dwelt 
between  the  cherubim.  Now,  if  exactness  of  execution,  down 
to  minutest  details,  was  imperative  in  a  sanctuary  that  was  sym- 
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bolie,  who  can  foretell  the  disasters  which  shall  fall  upon  the 
Church  of  this  generation,  when  the  folly  of  man  is  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  ?  It  is  useless  to 
say  that  such  and  such  a  measure  is  but  a  slight  variation ;  the 
command  to  Moses,  and  through  him  to  us,  was,  that  there  should 
be  no  deviation  at  all.  The  very  life  of  the  world  was  at  one 
time  conditioned  upon  that  apparently  small  thing — the  not 
eating  of  an  apple !  Any  event  is  made  great  or  small  accord- 
ing as  God  commands  or  forbids.  As  the  symbolic  import  of 
the  tabernacle  was  incomplete  until  the  last  and  minutest  order 
had  been  rigidly  and  faithfully  executed,  until  the  very  last  pin 
had  been  driven  into  its  place,  so  it  is  true  that  no  substitute  for 
the  gospel,  however  subtly  introduced,  can  be  accepted  as  that 
precise  power  of  God  unto  salvation  which  the  Spirit  reveals. 

So  that  from  every  conceivable  standpoint,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  innovations  or  measures  of  any  kind  are  not  only 
not  needed,  but  dishonor  God  and  jeopard  the  soul ;  for  the 
gospel  contains  all  that  man  needs  to  know,  points  out  all  that 
man  needs  to  do,  and  oifers  at  every  step  such  aids,  warnings, 
rebukes,  encouragement,  and  consolations,  as  cannot  possibly 
flow' from  any  other  source.  What  the  gospel  cannot  do  for  a 
man  is  impossible  of  accomplishment  at  all,  unless  it  be  confessed 
that  the  created  understands  better  than  the  Creator  the  neces- 
sities and  nature  of  man,  and  unless,  again,  the  perfected  wisdom 
and  power  of  God,  to  a  specific  end,  can  be  supplemented  and 
improved  upon  by  sagacity  of  mortal  minds,  which  are  both 
finite  and  depraved. 

If  this  matter,  therefore,  be  looked  into  deeply,  the  funda- 
mental error  will  be  found  in  a  neglect  of  systematic  and  rever- 
ential Bible  study ;  for  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished." 
For  in  the  divine  economy,  no  emergency,  from  whatever  cause 
or  quarter,  has  been  overlooked,  but  all  was  foreseen  and  abun- 
dantly provided  for.  When,  therefore,  the  Master  says.  Go 
preach  my  gospel,  he  clearly  limits  the  teacher's  authority  to 
the  agency  and  instrumentalities  and  powers  that  can  be  legiti- 
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mately  discovered  in  the  revealed  truth  itgelf.  •  Every  alteration 
or  shadow  of  change  is  a  dead  fly  in  the  ointment ;  for  the  gos- 
pel was  adjusted,  from  of  old,  in  the  divine  mind,  to  meet  the 
creature's  wants  exactly/.  No  trimming  is  demanded,  no  experi- 
ment allowable ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  eflScacy  of  redemption 
depends,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  very  precision  of  its  appli- 
cation. To  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  inspired  plan  is  not 
only  presumptuous,  but  impertinent ;  for  the  gospel  is  either 
final  and  perfect  as  a  revelation  and  moral  restorative,  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is,  why  seek  to  improve  upon  perfection  ?  If  it  is 
not,  then  which  of  all  the  sons  of  men  shall  be  accepted  as  an 
all-sufficient  teacher  ?  The  writer  is  fully  persuaded  that  the 
evils  of  thef/present  day  cannot  find  a  remedy  until  the  unper- 
verted  word  of  God  is  reverentially  trusted  both  by  individuals 
and  the  Church.  It  is  only  while  the  branch  is  kept  in  lively 
contact  with  the  vine  that  life  circulates  freely  through  all  the 
members.  If  we  set  aside  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  and  give 
heed  to  fables  and  commandments  of  men,  it  need  not  be  sur- 
prising if  profaneness  takes  the  place  of  praise,  and  the  priesthood 
of  babbling  and  opposing  philosophy  is*  seen  ministering  at  the 
holy  altar. 

The  command  is  definite — Gro  preach  wy  gospel.  St.  Paul 
says,  '"'' Preach  the  word;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season  ;  re- 
prove, rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  longsuffering  and  doctrine."  Do 
this,  and  I  am  with  you.  Do  this,  and  all  is  done  that  can  be 
for  man's  recovery.  Fot  the  truth  cuts  to  the  heart  and  de- 
stroys all  self-confidence  ;  and  as  the  hope  of  salvation  through 
obedience  perishes  in  the  soul,  the  gospel  lifts  up  its  voice  and 
says,  "  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else." 

Away  with  the  idea  that  the  gospel  is  commonplace.  If  it  is 
objected,  however,  that  the  same  truth  repeated  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath  must  of  necessity  grow  stale,  our  reply  is,  that  the  same 
argument  would  be  good  against  all  that  is  grand  and  lofty  in 
the  natural  world ;  for  the  heavens  now  above  us  are  the  same 
that  ages  ago  declared  the  glory  of  God.  The  identical  stars, 
from  century  to  century,  have  lighted  up  the  mighty  dome.     It 
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was  to  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  the  bands  of  Orion, 
and  to  Arcturus  with  his  suns,  that  the  finger  of  the  Almighty 
pointed  when  he  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind.  And  night 
after  night  does  the  astronomer  gaze  with  enlarged  and  ever 
expanding  admiration.  The  callous  heart,  the  dull,  uncultured 
head,  may  weary  of  the  sight,  and  clamor  for  fresher  revelations ; 
but  the  man  of  true  science  returns  to  his  observations  with 
interest  ever  increasing,  whilst  the  only  thought  that  appals  is 
this,  that  man's  allotted  time  on  earth  is  a  period  far  too  short 
in  which  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  and  beauty  that  are  gar- 
nered in  the  firmament.  Age  after  age  has  inquiry,  keen, 
scrutinizing,  and  lofty,  proceeded ;  and  to  the  eye  of  genius  that 
looks  up  to-night,  the  heavens  are  as  grand  and  glorious  and 
beautiful  as  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  In  one  sense,  the  gospel  is  never 
old.  He  only  can  weary  of  it  who  studies  it  least.  For  if  the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ  dwells  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  "While,  in  one  sense,  the  same 
truth  is  declared  in  every  sermon,  yet  in  another  the  instructed 
scribe  is  ever  bringing  forth  things  new  as  well  as  old.  As  with  no 
material  but  the  light  the  kaleidoscope  creates  and  exhibits  a 
variety  of  beautiful  colors  and  perfectly  symmetrical  forms,  so  it 
is  true  that  the  grace  of  God,  as  it  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  capable  of  boundless  diversity  and  infinite  beauty. 
The  industrious  preacher  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  noble  themes. 
The  mine  here  is  inexhaustible ;  for,  rightly  considered,  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  central  object  of  our  fallen  world.  All 
certified  history,  for  thousands  of  years,  foreshadowed  the  atone- 
ment ;  and  after  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  life,  doctrine, 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  left  for  all  time  a  lively  impress  upon 
the  nations.  Calvary,  therefore,  is  the  focus  from  which  all 
truthful  history  should  enkindle  its  inspiration.  For,  the  pur- 
poses of  Jehovah  with  individuals  and  nations,  the  centuries 
through,  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  mission  of  his  Son. 
He,  therefore,  who  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  a  teacher  must  fully 
un(!ferstand  at  the  start  that  the  world  was  not  created  as  a 
theatre  on  which  kings  and  warriors  and    statesmen  were  to 
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exhibit  pride,  gratify  ambition,  and  illustrate  diplomacy;  but 
the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  created  it  for  himself,  that  here 
on  this  fallen  arena  he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us,  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Then  why  go  afar  foi*  remedies,  when  a  physician,  the  best  in 
the  universe,  stands  at  the  very  door  ?  What  need  we  more  than 
the  gospel  provides  ?  For  if  man  be  a  sinner  and  God's  ven- 
geance impends,  the  creature  who  flies  to  philosophy  for  a  refuge 
will  receive  mockery,  and  only  mockery,  for  an  answer.  The 
gulf  of  separation  is  too  wide  for  any  but  an  omnipotent  arm  to 
reach  over.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  and  the  ashes  of  a 
heifer  cannot  atone.  Neither  can  self-righteousness,  in  any 
form,  present  an  acceptable  offering.  The  only  possible  escape 
is  to  be  found  in  the  gospel. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  as  Dr.  Dwight  well  remarks,  that  sermons 
contain  the  truth,  important  and  indispensable  as  this  is.  A 
sermon  may  contain  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  great 
part  of  its  efficacy.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here.  Instances 
have  existed  in  the  world  in  which  preachers  have  uttered  noth- 
ing but  what  is  strictly  evangelical,  and  yet  have  only  amused 
wearied,  or  disgusted  sober,  pious,  and  candid  hearers.  The 
spirit  in  which  truth  is  preached  is  a  consideration  which  cannot 
well  bd  overestimated.  The  gospel  should,  by  all  means,  be 
preached  plainly,  and  with  much  tenderness,  meekness,  and  holy 
fear.  And  this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  great  boldness  of 
speech.  Abstract  discussions,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
avoided.  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  most  profound  of  all  reasoners, 
always  seems  to  adopt  with  pleasure  a  mode  of  disclosure  which 
is  simple^  when  the  subject  will  admit  of  it.  And  he  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake  treated  every  subject  in  the  most  direct 
manner  of  common  sense,  although  he  often  discourses  concern- 
ing things  of  a  profound  nature.  If  the  minister,  therefore, 
would  preserve  a  good  conscience,  he  must  take  nothing  from  and 
add  nothing  to  the  inspired  record.  If  he  fails  essentially  here, 
the  error  is  fatal.  The  voice  of  Gabriel  would  fall  powerless,  if 
he  should  venture  to  offer  strange  fire  upon  this  altar.  To  be  a 
master  workman,  the  preacher  must  live  in  faith  and  walk  with 
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God.  His  text,  his  sermon,  his  motives,  must  be  for  etefnitj\. 
For  if  this  wilderness  and  solitary  place  is  ever  to  be  made  glad  ;^' 
if  the  desert  is  ever  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  if  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  are  to  be  opened,  and  the  lame  man  to  leap  as 
an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing ;  oh,  if  ever  in  this 
wearied,  toil-worn  earth,  there  is  to  be  a  highway  of  holiness — 
this  and  all  else  glorious  shall  be  accomplished  when  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  are  returning  and  coming  home  to  Zion,  and 
singing  as  they  come,  "With  joy  will  we  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation."  No  voice  but  this  can  ever  cry ,^. Breathe, 
breathe,  upon  these  slain.  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
but  great,  too,  is  its  power.  Here  is  a  hope  that  maketh  not 
ashamed.  It  lives  in  life  and  swallows  up  death.  The  shining 
ones,  mounting  ever  upward  in  glory,  break  forth  and  sing,  Thou 
art  worthy,  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God ; 
worthy  is  the  cry,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and 
thousands  of  thousands,  cry,  Worthy,  worthy  is  the  Lamb.  This 
is  their,  song,  and  it  wears  not  old.  There  is  no  languid  heart, 
no  faltering  voice,  no  tired  tongue  ;  but  ever  and  forever  is  the 
cry,  Worthy,  worthy,  worthy,  blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  t^e 
Lamb.  *  • 

The  writer  has  dwelt  at  length  on  thjs  part  of  his  subject, 
because  he  earnestly  desires  to  see,  in  these  days  of  perplexity, 
the  unadulterated  word  and  power  of  God  fairly  applied  to  the 
individual  and  public  conscience.  This  is  all  that  remains  to  us 
now ;  for  it  must  be  evident  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that  under 
the  lead  of  eccentric  and  irreverent  teachers,  faith  has  been 
driven  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  eclipse. 

The  great  commission  is  catholic  in  its  spirit,  and  devolves 
upon  the  preacher  a  work  coextensive  with  the  globe.  "Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  th«Lgospel  to  every  creature."  The 
field  lies  wide,  but  the  command  is  imperative.  (Jo  preach.  At 
this  point,  we  have  apostolic  example ;  for  after  Paul's  conver- 
sion he  carried  the  gospel  into  Arabia.  The  same  apostle,  in 
company   with    Barnabas,  made  a  missionary  journey  of  two 
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years.  Afterwards  St.  Paul  passes  through  Asia  Minor  and 
makes  a  visit  to  Corinth.  The  apostle  winters  at  Nicopolis,  and 
then  goes  to  JEphesus.  It  was  at  the  last  named  city  that  the 
Macedonian  cry  reached  him.  He  obeys  the  call,  and  departs 
for  Macedonia.  After  wintering  in  Achaia,  Paul  goes  the  fifth 
time  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  imprisoned.  As  a  day  of  release 
approaches,  the  eye  of  this  zealdus  missionary  is  turned,  yearn- 
ingly, toward  the  imperial  city.  He  longs  to  see  the  faithful 
there,  and  to  proclaim  that  gospel  of  Christ  which  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  the  Jew  first,  but  also  to  the  Greek. 
That  the  gospel  was  to  be  carried  to  the  nations,  is  distinctly 
intimated  by  the  events  of  Pentecost.  For  on  that  day,  Par- 
thians,  and  Modes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  in  Judaea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phry- 
gia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about 
Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians,  all  heard  in  their  oivn  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.  The  providences  of  God  throughout  clearly  indicated  that 
all  middle  walls  of  partition  were  broken  down,  and  that  Jehovah 
was  not  a  God  of  the  Jew  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentile ;  that 
"the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  How, 
then,  ^hall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ? 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  as  it  is  written,  How  beau- 
tiful are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and , 
bring  glad  tidingaiof  good  things."  "And  this  gospel  of  the  king- 
donl,"  says  the  Master,  "shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a 
witnless  unto  all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  It  was 
in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  this  command  that  the  apostle 
labored  at  his  work.  "Yea,"  says  Paul,  "sohavelstrivedto  preach 
the  gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  named,  lest  I  should  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation.  But  as  it  is  written,  To  whom  he  was 
not  spoken  of,  they  shall  see ;  and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall 
understand."  "From  Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  Illyri- 
cum,  I  h^ve  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

The  field,  therefore,  is  the  world,  every  part  of  it,  from  sea  to 
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sea.  Other  religions  are  for  latitudes  and  castes,  but  Christian- 
ity is  universal.  Far  as  the  curse  is  found,  so  far  must  the 
antidote  be  supplied.  As  death  came  upon  all  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  so  life  must  be  offered  to  all  upon  the  ground  of  that 
righteousness  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  The  commis- 
sion, therefore,  was,  ''Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature ;  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
,  To  this  great  commission  is  annexed  a  promise  of  ineffable 
sweetness — Go  preach;  '•'■and  lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  zvorld."  Here  is  the  third  grand  instrumentality^ 
the  Spirit's  influence  working  mightily.  For  that  the  Master's 
allusion  here  was  to  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we 
recall  his  own  words  elsewhere  to  the  disciples  :  "Nevertheless  I 
tell  you  the  truth :  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I 
go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you;  but  if  I  depart, 
I  will  send  him  unto  you."  "And  I  will  pray  the  Father  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  forever."  It  is  true,  that  the  primary  end  of  all 
preaching  is  the  salvation  of  an  elect  people.  But  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  truth,  there  are  also  other  important  purposes 
to  be  subserved.  If,  therefore,  the  number  of  the  saved  seems 
small,  as  the  vastness  of  the  field  is  considered,  let  the  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  remember  that  to  gather  even  this  little  flock 
and  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  wolves,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  gospel  is  preached  to  the  teeming  nations  as  a  witness,  is 
work  enough  for  an  angel's  strength.  It  is  from  misconception 
of  the  matter  just  now  under  discussion  that  much  sorrow  often 
fills  the  preacher's  heart.  He  anticipates  a  success  that  has  not 
been  promised.  Almost  every  young  minister  is  eager  for  results 
of  a  specific  kind.  Mankind  are  expected  to  take  heed  forth- 
with to  the  gospel.  But  after  many  days  of  toil,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  human  race  now,  as  of  old,  are  slow  of  heart  to 
believe.  The  preacher  is  discouraged.  Tears  are  his  meat  day 
and  night.  But  go  back  to  the  commission.  Does  the  Master 
say,  Go  preach,  and  men  shall  be  ready  to  hear  £tnd  obey?  Is 
not  the  contrary  distinctly  intimated  ?  Remember  the  word  that 
I  said  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.     If 
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they  have  persecuted  lae,  they  will  also  persecute  you.  To  be 
comfortable  at  all,  the  preacher  must  ever  keep  it  vividly  before 
his  mind  that  it  is  not  his  duty  to  create  sensations  or  "  get  up 
revivals,"  but  to  preach  the  word,  to  be  instant  in  season,  out  of 
season,  to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  longsuffering  and 
doctrine.  If  he  does  this  faithfully,  there  will  be  small  room 
left  for  despondency  and  depression  when  extraordinary  results 
do  not  immediately  appear.  For  he  who  preaches  the  gospel 
dimply  as  a  witness,  performs  a  great  work  ;  for  even  such  an 
apostle  is  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  unto  God,  in  them  that  perish 
as  well  as  in  them  that  are  saved.  The  heralds  of  salvation 
must  anticipate  discouragements  and  prepare  for  them.  Stephen 
was  commanded  to  preach,  but  the  multitude  gnashed  on  the 
messenger  with  their  teeth.  They  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and 
cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him.  The  message  of  the 
preacher  was  rejected,  and.  death  lay  in  wait.  But  even  while 
he  spake,  all  that  sat  in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly  on  him, 
saw  his  face  as  it  had  be^n  the  face  of  an  angel.  And  when  the 
last  moment  came,  he  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up 
steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God  and  Jesus 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  they  stoned  Stephen, 
calling  upon  God  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit. 
And  he  kneeled  down  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell 
asleep.  Christ's  engagement  had  been  fulfilled.  ITe  was  with 
his  servant  to  the  end.  It  is  clearly  intimated  that  the  preacher's 
mission  shall  sometimes  apparently  fail.  The  Master  instructs 
the  disciples  in  reference  to  such  cases :  "But  into  whatsoever 
city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  ye  not,  go  your  ways  out  into  the 
streets  of  the  same,  and  say,  Even  the  very  dust  of  your  city, 
which  cleaveth  on  us,  do  we  wipe  off  against  you." 

The  ambassador  for  God  is  commanded  to  work  and  wait. 
His  expectations  are  one  thing,  and  the  Lord's  purposes  another. 
He  should  therefore  fight  against  presumption  and  impatience. 
Grief  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  shall  come  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Not  as  /will,  but  as  tliou  wilt,  should  be  the  preacher's 
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prayer.  And  thus,  not  preaching  ourselves,  but  the  Master, 
that  God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness 
will  shine  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  as  it  shines  inUhe  face  of  Jesusb  Christ.  We  may 
be  "troubled  on  every  side,  but  not  distressed  ;  perplexed,  but  not 
in  despair;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken,  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed ;  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in 
our  body.... For  all  things  are  for  our  sakes,  that  the  abundant 
grace  might  through  the  thanksgiving  of  many  redound  to  the 
glory  of  God.  For  which  cause  we  faint  not ;  but  though  our 
outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 
For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we 
look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are 
not  seen.'* 

Difficulties,  apparently  insurmountable,  encompassed  the 
apostle  at  every  step  of  his  journey.  "Of  the  Jews,  five  times 
received  he  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  he  beaten  with 
rods,  once  was  he  Woned,  thrice  he  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night 
and  a  day  was  he  in\the  deep  ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  in 
perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren,  in 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Besides  those 
things  which  wove  without,  that  which  came  upon  him  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches.  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak,  who 
offended  and  I  burn  not  ?  For  I  think  that  God  hath  set  forth 
us  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death,  for  we  are  made  a 
spectacle  unto  the  world  and  to  angels  and  to  men.  We  are 
fools  for  Christ's  sake  and  despised.  We  both  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  are  buffeted.  We  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and 
are  the  offscouring  of  all  things  unto-  this  day."  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  fearful  opposition,  there  was  a  spirit  and  wisdom  in 
the  hearts  of  these  primitive  preachers,  which  all  their  adversa- 
ries were  unable  to  gainsay  or  resist.     None  of  these  things 
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moved  them.  Preach,  says  the  Master,  and  the  word  that  goeth 
forth  shall  not  return  void;  hut  whether  it  prove  the  savor  of 
death  unto  death  or  of  life  unto  life,  is  a  matter  that  n^ed  not 
overwhelm  the  preacher's  mind.  It  certainly  shall  accomplish 
that  which  God  pleases,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
he  sends  it.  With  this  idea  fully  established,  the  faithful  minis- 
ter need  not  be  discouraged.  He  can  preach  to  the  multitudes 
whether  they  hear  or  whether  they  forbear,  and  they  shall  know 
that  a  prophet  hath  been  among  them.  To  the  upright  there 
ariseth  a  light  in  the  darkness,  and  to  such  God  gives  songs  in 
the  night.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  is  thrown  where  it 
belongs.  "  If  thou  warn  the  wicked  p.nd  he  turn  not  from  his 
wickedness,  nor  from  his  wicked  way,  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity, 
but  thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul."  It  is  true,  that  the  faithful 
minister,  who  trembles  at  God's  word,  should  watch  for  souls  as 
they  that  must  give  account;  but  if  the  burden  be  heavy  and 
the  harvest  long  delayed,  the  consolation  of  the  promise  never 
fails — "Xo.'  I  am  with  you  alway ;'  ^'hethoii  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown." 

Let  the  preacher,  therefore,  go  forth  with  manly  heart  and 
sow  beside  all  waters.  The  fruits  may  not  immediately  appear, 
but  it  is  a  law,  even  in  the  material  world,  that  nothing  is  abso- 
lutely lost.  The  place,  the  form,  the  visible  aspect — these  can 
change.  Our  bodies  die  and  turn  to  dust.  There  are  periods  of 
growth  and  of  decay.  The  waters  wear  the  stones,  they  wash 
away  the  things  that  grow  out  of  the  earth.  But  in  this  change 
there  is  no  loss  or  destruction  of  elementary  particles.  Dissolv- 
ing elements,  we  are  told,  appear  again  in  new  combinations  and 
new  forms  of  utility  and  beauty.  And  now  will  he  who  watches 
over  the  changing  elements  of  senseless  matter,  so  that  one  par- 
ticle never  entirely  disappears  or  comes  short  of  its  destination, 
permit  any  influence  that  ever  originates  in  faith  to  fail  of  its 
end  and  perish?  The  blood  of  the  martyr  may  be  poured  out — 
yea,  his  very  bones  be  disinterred  and  their  ashes  sifted  on  the 
waters — but  the  Avon  shall  flow  into  the  Severn,  and  the  Severn 
into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  of  old  ocean  waft  to  all  kingdoms  the 
doctrines  which  he  taught  and  the  deeds  which  he  did.     What  is 
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trufi.of  John  Wickliife  shall  be  true  of  all  others.  Whatsoever  a 
(an  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  The  sentiment  is  altogether 
Mse,  that  only  the  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them,  whilst  the 
good  which  they  do  is  interred  with  their  bones.  Every  word  which 
a  man  speaks  and  every  action  which  he  performs  will  live  on 
forever.  Tfie  great  heroic  deeds  of  the  past  have  been  the  inheri- 
tance of  all  succeeding  generations.  Grod  with  us  is  the  preacher's 
strength.  He  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise,  and  the  remain- 
der he  restrains.  When  this  breath  comes  from  the  four  winds 
and  breathes  upon  the  slain,  they  live.  All  opposition  is  vain  ; 
for  the  strong  shall  be  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark,  and 
they  shall  both  burn  together,  and  none  shall  quench  them. 

Not  in  man,  therefore,  but  in  the  Spirit's  influence  working 
mightily,  is  the  teacher's  hope.  It  is  true  that  a  Paul  may 
plant  and  an  Apollos  water,  but  the  increase  is  from  God.  In 
God's  own  way  and  at  the  appointed  time,  a  better  day  shall 
dawn.  For  of  Zion  glorious  things  are  spoken.  ''And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  "I 
will  say  to  the  north.  Give  up,  and  to  the  south.  Keep  not  back ; 
bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  "God  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke 
many  people  ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
Even  at  this  moment  our  old  earth  is  wearied  with  her  toils,  and^ 
creation  groans  to  be  delivered  ;  while  pious  hearts,  in  every  land, 
yearn  for  that  redemption  Sabbath,  whose  blessed  light  shall  shine 
on  brightly  through  a  thousand  years.  The  trial  m^y  be  severe, 
but  those  days  of  blessedness  shall  be  reached  by-and-by. 

Here,  then,  are  the  agencies — the  living  teacher,  the  inspired 
word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  enough.  A  voice  from  the 
great  deep  of  man's  necessities  cries,  "Work,  tvorh^  work,  for 
the  night  cometh."  "G^^e  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  4le  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
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An  Ecclesiastical  Oateohism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  For 
the  use  of  Families,  Bible  Classes,  and  Private  Members.  By 
Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.  Sixth  Edition,  revised.  Rich- 
mond :  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  Pp.  112. 
16mo. 

The  title  of  this  work,  its  author's  name,  and  the  auspices 
under  which  it  now  comes  forth  amongst  us,  invite  a  thorough 
scrutiny.  A  catechism  to  teach  us  and  our  families  the  true 
principles  of  church  government,  which  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and  influential  ministers  puts  forth  over  his  own  name, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  revised  again  and 
again ;  and  which  our  Committee  of  Publication  at  Richmond 
publishes  with  the  high  sanction  of  its  imprimatur,  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  sound  to  the  core.  We  propose  to 
exercise  our  legitimate  office  as  critics  in  examining  whether,  in 
all  respects,  this  work  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  pastors 
and  people,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  acknowl- 
edged stapdards.  This  it  will  surely  be  admitted  is  the  true 
point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  such  a  work  as  this,  put 
forth  by  our  Publication  Committee. 

1.  It  appears  to  us  that  Question  44,  with  its  answer,  is  fairly 
open  to  criticism.  The  doctrine  undertaken  to  be  expounded 
there  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xxv.  i. 
It  is  in  these  words  :  "  The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  catholic 
or  universal  under  the  gospel,  (not  confined  to  one  nation,  as 
before  under  the  law,)  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world 
that  profess  the  true  religion  together  with  their  children  ;  and 
is  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family 
of  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salva- 
tion." Now,  this  Catechism  asks:  "What,  then,  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  doctrine  that  out  of  the  Ohurch  there  is  no 
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ordinary  possibility  of  salvation?"  And  the  answer  which  it 
furnishes  is:  "By  this  doctrine  we  are  to  understand  that  faith, 
and  consequently  salvation,  are  ordinarily  bestowed  by  God 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  ministers,  and  that  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  men  are  ordinarily  introduced  into  the  invisible 
Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation.  But  it  does  not 
teach  that  salvation  can  not  be  obtained  out  of  any  particular 
visible  church,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called ;  neither  is 
such  claim  on  the  part  of  any  church  to  be  otherwise  regarded 
than  as  impious'and  vain."  Our  objection  is  not  that  the  Cate- 
chism enunciates  any  false  doctrine,  but  that,  enunciating  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine  from  the  Confession,  it  would  persuade  us  that 
we  must  understand  the  Confession  as  teaching  it.  We  have  all 
seen  great  evils  resulting  to  the  Church  from  this  way  of  under- 
standing Confessions  of  Faith  differently  from  their  plain  and 
obvious  meaning.  It  certainly  will  be  held  to  be  just  ground 
for  criticism  if  a  Committee  representing  our  Church,  while  ex- 
plaining, in  a  work  which  they  publish,  a  doctrine  of  our  Con- 
fession, actually  explains  it  away  and  substitutes  another  in  its 
place. 

The  doctrine  of  Rome  is  that  out  of  the  Church,  (that  is,  the 
visible  Church,  for  they  acknowledge  none  else,)  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  salvation.  This  is  to  exaggerate  greatly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  visible  Church.  But  it  will  not  do  to  run  to  the 
other  extreme,  as  is  now  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  Protestants, 
and  make  her  out  an  insignificant  thing.  To  the  visible  Church 
is  committed  the  truth.  She  has  the  word  and  the  sacraments, 
and  they  are  the  only  channels  of  saving  grace.  She  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  membership  in  the  body  is  involved  in  com- 
munion with  the  Head.  But  there  may  be  exceptional  cases, 
where  a  man  may  get  access  to  the  truth  independently  of  the 
visible  Church,  and  so  be  in  communion  with  the  Head,  without 
being  a  member  of  the  visible  body.  Hence  the  limitation  of 
the  Confession — there  is  no  salvation  outside  of  the  Church 
except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Now,  this  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the   doctrine.     The  idea  is 
to  set  forth  the^alue  and  importance  of  the  catholic  visible 
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Church,  unto  which  (as  the  Confession  goes  on  to  say)  "  Christ 
hath  given  the  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God  for  the 
gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints  in  this  hfe  to  the  end  of 
the  world."  It  is  an  idea  very  useful  and  necessary  to  be  held 
forth.  Why  should  this  Ecclesiastical  Catechism  substitute  any 
other  one  for  it  ?  Because  some  exaggerate  the  visible  Church, 
let  us  not  be  found  disparaging  it. 

2.  We  consider  the  answer  to  Question  71  defective,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  name  amongst  the  essential  principles  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  separates  us  from  Con- 
gregationalists.  It  is  true,  the  next  answer  refers  to  this  idea  as 
"further  essential;"  but  we  cannot  see  why  Answer  71,  which 
undertakes  to  recount  all  the  essential  principles,  should  leave 
out  this  one  only  to  introduce  it  in  the  next  answer  as  "  further 
essential." 

In  like  manner,  we  hold  Answer  72  to  be  redundant,  for  it 
names  as  "further  essential"  other  two  principles  distinctly  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  answer. 

3.  We  must  criticise  the  answer  to*  Question  115,  as  being 
contrary  to  our  Form  of  Government.  It  teaches  that  the 
preaching  presbyter  is  to  be  set  apart  "with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  present,  belonging  to  the  Presbytery." 
Our  book  says  it  is  to  be  "with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery,"  which  includes  ruling  as  well  as  teaching  elders. 
And  the  history  of  this  expression  of  the  book  is  notable.  The 
Westminster  Form  had  changed  the  language  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline  from  "imposition  of  hands  of  the  eldership"  to 
"those  pijeaching  presbyters  to  whom  it  doth  belong."  But  our 
fathers  changed  this  again,  and  said,  "With  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery."  Just  as  immediately  afterwards  they 
say  "all  the  memhers  o^  the  Presbytery"  shall  give  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  the  newly  ordained  minister,  whereas  the 
practice  followed  in  Scotland  confines  it  to  "  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Presbytery."     The  Italics,  of  course,  are  ours. 

It  is  undeniable  that  our  Form  of  Government  has  upon  this 
point  got  nearer  to  the  scriptural  idea  of  ordination  than  the 
Westminster  Form.     Ordination  is  an  act  of  government,  which 
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belongs,  every  part  of  it,  to  the  whole  court.  This  is  the  idea  of 
our  Form  and  of  the  Bible.  But  the  Catechism  before  us'squints  ' 
at  ordination  being  an  act  of  the  clergy.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  only  ministers  can  ma]^e  a  minister.  This  is  the  imperfectly 
developed  Presbyterianism  of  the  Westminster  Form,  which  we 
are  very  unwilling  should  be  officially  taught  to  ''  our  families, 
Bible  classes,  and  private  members." 

4.  In  connexion  with  the  preceding  criticism,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  answers  to  Questions  135  and  146.  In  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  very  scripturally  said  that  in  the  ordination  of  deacons, 
the  pastor  and  elders  are  to  lay  on  hands,  and  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Acts  is  referred  to,  where  the  seven  deacons  were  ordained  by 
the  college  of  apostles.  And  this  view  of  the  matter  would  be 
altogether  acceptable  to  us,  if  the  matter  under  consideration 
were  Amendments  of  the  Form.  But  that  is  hot  now  before  us. 
What  we  are  now  examining  is  whether  the  teachings  of  this 
Catechism  are,  as  they  should  be,  in  exact  accordance  with  our 
standards,  and  also  whether  they  are  always  consistent  with 
themselves.  Now,  Answer  135,  relative  to  the  ordination  of  the 
ruling  elder,  stops  a  good  deal  short  of  the  other.  It  gives  a 
very  uncertain  sound.  It  says  the  ordination  of  the  ruling 
elder  is  to  be  "with  prayer,  or  with  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
hands;"  but  it  does  not  tell  us  whose  hemds — rwhether  those  of 
the  presiding  minister  or  of  the  session.  But  why  should  this 
Catechism  be  thus  inconsistent  with  itself  as  well  as  with  our 
book  ?  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  deacon,  according  to  this  teach- 
ing, is  to  be  ordained  with  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
parochial  presbytery,  why  does  not  the  same  authority  tell  us 
plainly  and  distinctly  that  the  ruling  elder  a  fortiori  is  to  be  so 
ordained  likewise  ?  For,  is  the  deacon  a  higher  officer  than  the 
ruling  elder,  that  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  hands  both  of  the 
minister  and  of  the  whole  court,  but  the  ruling  elder  may  be  set 
apart  by  the  former  alone  ?  Or  will  this  authority  turn  the 
thing  round  the  other  way,  and  say  the  ruling  elders  are  worthy 
to  lay  hands  on  the  deacon,  who  is  the  lowest  officer,  but  are  not 
worthy  to  lay  hands  on  one  pf  themselves  ?  But,  on  the  oth«r 
hand,  if  our  book  treats  of  the  deacon  and  the  elder  together  in 
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one  and  the  same  chapter,  and  prescribes  that  they  are  to  be 
ordained  by  the  minister  with  prayer  without  imposition  of  hands, 
who  gave  the  Committee  of  Publication  authority  ofBcially  to 
separate  betwixt  the  deacon  and  the  elder,  and  teach  that  the 
one  is  to  be  set  apart  in  any  way  differently  from  the  other? 
The  Church  has  a  Form  of  Government  which,  unless  constitu- 
tionally altered,  should  be  maintained  by  every  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  she  appoints.  We  are  aware  that  the  Assemblies 
of  1833  and  1842  said  the  churches  might  do  as  each  of  them 
pleased  in  this  matter.  But  that  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
imperfections  of  our  book,  which,  if  it  did  become  the  Assembly 
to  make  without  lifting  a  finger  to  correct  the  same,  no  Commit- 
tee of  the  Church  is.  entitled  to  act  on  as  is  done  here.  To  have 
one  thing  taught  ofiicially  in  the  Form  of  Government,  and 
another  thing  taught  oiBcially  by  the  Publication  Committee  in 
a  Church  Catechism,  seems  to  us  a  way  of  confusion. 

§.  We  object  to  the  answerHo  Question  122,  because  it  repre- 
sents the  elders  as  acting  a  subordinate  part  in  the  rule  of  the 
Church.  "He  is  appointed,"  says  this  Catechism,  "to  assist  the 
pastor,  who  is  the  teaching  elder,  in  the  government  of  the 
Church."  But  the  language  of  our  book  is  that  the  elders  are 
chosen  "for  the  purpose  of  exercising  government  and  discipline 
in  conjunction  with  pastors  or  ministers." 

Elsewhere,  it  is  true,  the  equality  of  the  elders,  as  rulers,  has 
been  admitted  in  this  revised  edition.  Here  again,  then,  is  a 
double  inconsistency — an  inconsistency  betwixt  the  different 
parts  of  this  Catechism,  and  an  inconsistency  betwixt  it  and  the 
Form  of  Government. 

The  inequality  of  the  elders,  as  rulers,  is  also  implied  in  Ques- 
tion 125:  "Are  ruling  elders  recognised  in  Scripture?"  Such 
a  question  as  that  in  the  Catechism  of  a  Church  which  gets  its 
very  name  from  its  government  by  presbyters  or  elders  !  Recog- 
nised in  Scripture,  forsooth,  and  appointed  to  assist  the  teacher 
in  a  government  where  the  only  title  of  this  latter  to  have  any 
share  of  rule  himself  is,  that  he  is  also  a  presbyter  or  elder  as 
well  as  a  preacher ! 

6.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  answer  to  Question  133  is  open  to 
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serious  criticism,  in  that  it  speaks  of  the  ruling  elders  as  repre- 
senting *' the  respective  congregations  which  they  serve,"  while 
^'the  pastor  represents  the  church  at  large."  This  is  to  make 
the  ruling  elder  a  mere  deputy,*  instead  of  a  true  and  proner 
representative.  Such  a  representative,  while  he  is  chosen  by  a 
particular  church  or  community,  and  acts  as  its  organ,  is  never- 
theless what  is  called  a  general  representative,  the  representative 
of  the  ivhole  Church,  or  of  the  whole  State.  He  is  empowered 
to  act,  and  is  expected  to  act,  for  the  whole  body,  and  not  to 
regard  merely  the  interests  of  his  own  constituents.  Such  is 
the  only  proper  working  of  the  representative  system,  which 
finds  its  model  and  prototype  in  th^,  Presbyterian  Church  gov- 
ernment. 

7.  The  answer  to  Question  134  is  objectionable,  beca-use  it 
makes  another  unfounded  and  unwarrantable  distinction  betwixt 
the  two  classQS  of  elders.  "134.  By  whom  are  ruling  elders 
chosen  to  their  office?"  "As  they  represent  the  members  of  the 
church,  so  are  they  elected  to  their  office  by  them."  Are  ruling 
elders  elected  to  their  office  by  church  members,  and  are  not 
teaching  elders  also  elected  by  them  ?  This  leads  us  to  consider 
the  succeeding  answer,  (135,)  where  also  it  seems  to  be  signified 
that  ruling  elders  are  called  hy  the  church,  but  teaching  elders 
some  other  and  better  way.  And  then  we  are  led  to  look  at 
Questions  110,  111,  112,  113,  respecting  a  call  to  the  ministry, 
where  all  reference  to  the  call  of  a  particular  congregation,  which 
is  so  important  an  element  in  vocation,  seems  purposely  excluded. 
Whether  the  author  really  intends  to  make  out  (as  would  seem 
to  be  implied  in  Question  112  and  its  answer)  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  based  on  the 
idea  that  thd  Presbytery  calls  the  former,  while  but  a  single 
church  calls  the  latter,  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine;  but 
certainly  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  all  which  is  here  said 
about  a  call  to  the  ministry,  there  should  be  an  entire  omission 
of  any  reference  to  the  people's  call,  and   apparently   an  entire 
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forgetfulness  of  all  which  our  Form  of  Governinent  so  fully  sets 
forth  on  that  important  point. 

8.  "We  must  criticise  the  answer  to  Question  199,  in  which  the 
principle  is  broadly  laid  down  that  the  church  courts  can  dele- 
gate "to  other  bodies"  the  powers  committed  to  them.  Nothing 
stronger  or  broader  was  ever  said  in  the  controversy  amongst  us 
about  the  old  boards  by  those  who  advocated  them. 

In  concluding  this  critical  notice,  we  are  constrained  to  say, 
that  we  regret  the  adoption  by  the  Committee  at  Kichmond  of 
this  work  as  one  of  its  issues.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Church 
authorised  or  that  she  expects  it  to  issue  publications  reprcr 
senting  the  views  of  any  party.  Nor  would  it  mend  the  matter, 
if  it  were  to  say  it  stands  ready  to  issue  something  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  Church  cannot  afford  to  have  its  seal,  in  the 
hands  of  that  Committee,  rendered  questionable  in  any  case. 
When  our  Committee  of  Publication  has  stamped  any  book 
with  its  approbation,  it  must  be  current  reading  for  the  whole 
Church  and  for  all  classes  of  the  brethren  and  members,  just  as 
the  bullion  is  made  current  money  for  all  the  people  as  soon  as 
the  government  stamps  it  with  its  die.  We  desire  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  we  are  not  now  objecting  to  the  private 
publication  of  partisan  views.  There  will  always  be  parties,  in 
every  body  of  men,  who  will  differ  in  opinion  ^^oxn.  one  another. 
It  is  a  wise  and  good  arrangement  that  these  parties  should  have 
their  several  presses  constituting  their  party  organs  and  dissemi- 
nating freely  their  several  ideas ;  moreover,  individuals  can  make 
use  of  printers  and  presses  for  their  own  purposes  ad  libitum,  at 
their  own  charges.  But  what  we  are  now  insisting  upon  is, 
that  it  is  inadmissible  for  our  Committee  of  Publication  to 
lend  itself  to  party  purposes.  As  this  is  the  first  time,  to  our 
knowledge,  that  the  respected  Committee  at  Eichmond  has 
taken  it  upon  it  to  publish  what  is  not  generally  acceptable 
amongst  us,  we  have  considered  it  our  right  and  our  duty  to  call 
the  marked  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  matter.  The  ques- 
tion calls  for  settlement,  whether  the  Church-Approves  or  disap- 
proves the  course  which  we  have  impugned. 
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The  Centurions  of  the  G-ospel;  with  Discourses  on  *'  The^Choice 

of  a  Profession,"  "  Our  Responsibility  for  our  Fellow-men,'* 

and  the  ''^  Piety  and  Patriotism  of  Praying  for  our  Rulers." 

Bj  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  Pastol*  of  the  42d  Street^Pres- 

byterian  Church,  New  York.     Second  Edition.     Anson  D.  F. 

Randolph,  710  Broadway.     1868.     Pp.  443,  12  mo. 

A  thoroughly  slipshod  book — slipshod  in  its  preparation,  its 

thought,  and  its  English.     We  have  no  quarrel  with  Dr.  Scott. 

He  is  a  courteous,  kindly,  worthy  gentleman,  and  an  excellent 

brother  and  minister.     But  this  book  is  the  representative  to  us, 

for  the  time  being,  of  a  class  of  books  euphemistically  spoken  of 

as  religious  literature,  against  which  it  has  become  absolutely 

necessary  to  make  protest. 

The  very  title  of  the  book  provokes  a  look  askance.  What 
have  we  not  had  of  that  sort?  There  are  ''The  Women  of  the 
Bible,"  and  "The  Children  of  the  Bible,"  and  "The  Birds  of 
the  Bible,"  and  "The  Sacred  Mountains,"  and  "The  Bards  of 
the  Bible,"  and  "Memories  of  Olivet,"  and  ditto  "of  Galilee" —  ^ 
ohe,  jam  satis,  though  we  are  not  half  through  !  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  escape  the  feeling  that  a  set  of  writers  are  practising  upon 
the  reawakened  and  child-like  desire,  which  thp  gracious  Father 
has  breathed  into  his  people,  to  understand  and  love  his  word ; 
and  that  every  taking  name  has  been  levied  on,  by  which  inex- 
perience and  reviving  curiosity  may  be  made  available. 

We  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  object  to  a  taking  name  on  its  own 
account,  if  only  it  introduces  that  which  is  really  valuable,  and 
which  might  fail  of  a  hearing  if  left  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  But 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  popular  name,  a  flashy  binding, 
or  a  few  tawdry  pictures,  are  depended  on  to  force  upon  the 
public  a  work  which,  but  for  such  adventitious  attractions,  would 
fall  still  born. 

What,  now,  is  the  work  before  us  ?  It  is  a  republication  (see  - 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  preface)  of  "  The  Church  in  the 
Army;  or  the  Four  Centurions;"  and  the  title  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  so  ais  to  "express  more  satisfactorily  the  nature  of 
the  volume."  Perhaps  there  is  a  bhade  more  of  appositeness 
now ;  and  yet  so  slight  is  the  difference  as  to  provoke  a  query 
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whether  the  first  edition  was  not  a  disappointment  in  respect  of 
success,  and  the  change  of  title  is  not  a  change  of  venue,  and  a 
plea  for  a  new  trial. 

It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Scott's  erudition  can  pro- 
duce a  volume  for  popular  reading  on  such  subjects  as  Caper- 
naum, the  Crucifixion,  Caesarea,  and  the  voyage  and  shipwreck 
of  Paul,  and  convey  so  little  information  about  places  and  scenery 
as  he  does.  How  could  he  avoid  drawing  on  Thomson  or  Por- 
ter for  a  sketch  of  Tell  Hum  or  Khan  Minyeh,  or  of  the  desola- 
tions of  Csesarea  as  it  is,  or  its  glories  as  they  were  ?  How 
could  he  hope  to  make  these  faintly  outlined  men — one  of  them, 
at  least,  little  more  in  the  record  than  a  suit  of  armor  and  a 
voice— live  for  us,  unless  he  painted  them  in  into  the  hills  and 
palaces,  the  daylight  or  the  dark,  to  which  historically  they 
belong? 

Then  the  spreading  out  and  spinning  out  of  what  he  has  to 
say,  is  equally  surprising.  Take  the  question  of  the  Tightness 
or  sinfulness  in  itself  of  a  military  life — a  question  that  grew 
old  while  Dr.  Scott  was  young,  and  has  now  for  long  been  obso- 
lete. It  occupies  the  introduction  ;  it  reappears  upon  the  forty- 
,  fifth  page,  upon  the  seventy-first  page,  upon  the  seventy-fifth 
page.  Farther  than  that,  we  have  not  pursued  it.  In  all  this, 
too,  not  one  new  suggestion— -not  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  '' 

We  object  to  the  expenditure  of  a  whole  chapter,  and,  as  it 
seems,  a  whole  sermon,  upon  the  attempt  to  prove  the  centurion 
who  stood  guard  at  the  crucifixion  a  converted  man.  He  may 
have  been  so ;  but  how  can  it  be  proved  from  the  single  excla- 
mation, "Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God  ?"  And  why  is  it 
of  so  much  importance  to  establish  that  belief,  that  more  than  a 
passing  paragraph  should  be  given  to  it  ? 

To  illustrate  this  dilution  of  a  little  sense  in  many  words,  we 
quote  ad  aperturam  lihri. 

'"'My   servant — literally  'my  boy' — a   common    and  familiar 

tePBa,  as  gargon  in  French,  or  as  we  use  the  word  hoy  for  a  favor- 

,J^te  se)'vant  without  regard  to  his  age.     Luke  calls  him  a  slave, 

and  so  interpreters  generally  understand  the  word  doulos."  P.  35. 

Quaere :  Does  the  author  mean  that  Luke  construes  the  word 
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doulos  as  moaning  slave,  and  that^  other  interpreters  agree  with 
Him  ?  That  is  the  plain  grammar  of  the  sentence,  though  it 
cannot  be  the  intention  of  it. 

'^  Gfrievously  tormented — terribly,  "  fearfiiUy"  distressed— is  in 
great  agony  and  at  the  point  of  death,  as  in  LuJce.  Now,  it  is 
entirely  a  mistake,  as  some  critics  say,"  [the  author  evidently 
meant  to  write,  "It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  as  some  critics  do,"  etc.; 
whereas  the  phrase  as  written  makes  the  critics  the  authors  of 
the  correction,  and  not  of  the  mistake,]  "  that  in  such  a  case  of 
palsy  there  was  no  eonsciousness,  no  agony,  no  ^ffering.  It 
may  be  true  that  torment  or  agony  does  not  always  accompany 
the  palsy  ;  but  there  is  a  form  of  this  disease  that  is  attended  by 
violent  cramps  and  strong  pains,  and  is  exceedingly  dangerous. 
Trench  says  the  disease  in  this  case  was  paralysis,  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  was  therefore  a  case  of  ex- 
treme suffering  as  well  as  of  great  danger.  The  Greek  term  for 
grievously  tormented  is  from  the  name  of  a  Lydian  stone,  upon 
which  metals  were  proved,  and  hence  it  came  to'  be  used  for 
applying  an  engine  of  torture  in  the  examination  of  criminals, 
and  metaphorically  to  afflict,  torment.  And  hence  here  it  is 
applied  to  a  paralytic  who  is  suffering  violent  pains."  P.  36. 
Could  language  be  made  much  more  bald,  disjointed,  or  jejune  ? 

"Faith,  then,  is  not  a  mere  abstraction,  nor  the  invention  of 
cunning  priests  by  which  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  people's  necks 
to  hold  them  down  while  they  help  themselves  to  their  2^urses,'' 
The  Italics  are  ours,  to  sigffalize  this  new  use  of  a  "yoke." 

"This  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  profession  of  faith  for  a 
man  to  make  in  a  Hebrew,  who  had  not  himself  been  brought 
up  in  the  creed  and  catechism  of  Abraham."     P.  43. 

"There  is  then  no  handle  here  for  the  enemies  of  the  gospel 
with  which  to  tvork  uj)  a  discrepancy  between  the  Evangelists." 
P.  33.  - 

"May  not  a  deist,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  bind  a 
poultice  to  his  wounded  hound?"     P.  52. 

"Flunkies  affect  to  be  lords,  and  'the  queens  of  society'  are 
in  the  kitchen."     P.  57. 

"Public   sentiment  must  be  elevated  and   purified  from  thd 
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vulture-seeking  of  a  neighbor  s  wrong  doings,  and  by  speaking 
only  the  truth,  and  the  truth  only  when  necessary ^     P.  77. 

"But  the  centurion  has  no  if,  nor  idea  of  space  in  his  faith, 
and  hence  our  Lord's  commendation  was  unqualified"  !     P.  82. 

"For  as  Jesus  was  crucified  for  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  so,  if  he  was  righteous,  that  is,  innocent  of  any  crime  \)r 
wrong  in  what  he  said  of  himself,  then  he  was  unjustly  con- 
demned ;  and  if  so,  then  he  was  truly  the  Son  of  God. '  /There 
is  tlien  no  real  discrepancy  between  the  two  expressions.  What 
then  is  the  meaning  of  the  centurion's  testimony  concerning 
Jesus?"     P.  96. 

The  simple  truth  is,  this  book  is  not  the  fruit  of  conscientious 
labor.'  A  man  as  eminent  in  position  as  Dr.  Scott  has  rto  right 
to  do  the  Ch¥wch  such  harm   as,  we  will  not  say  to  lower,  but 

Eally  to "  throw  away,  the  standards  of  correct  and  elegant 
ch  ;  and  that,  too,  after  suoh  a  whet  to  criticism  as  this  :  "In 
opinion  of  some  intelligent  and  thoughtful  and  pious  men, 
much  of  the  popular  religious  literature  of  our  day  is  lament- 
ably wanting  in  devotion  and  elegance  of  style."  Preface,  p.  v. 
It  flushes  the  cheek  with  mortification,  that  one  who  ought  to  be 
a  champion,  should  furnish  food  for  derision  to  the  adversaries. 
If  we  have  spoken  strongly,  it  is  due  to  the  pain  we  feel  in  seeing 
great  opportunities  come  to  nought. 


In  the  School-Room.     Chapters  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State 

Normal  School.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Brother,  17  and 
^^       19  South  Sixth  Street.     1868.     Pp.  276. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  mingled  regret  and  pleasure,  but 
with  much  more  of  pleasure  than  of  regret. 

Prof.  Hart  is  eminent  in  his  profession — than  which  hardly 
any  is  more  vital  to  the  general  welfare — and  not  there  only. 
He  has  long  been  widely  known  as  a  zealous  and  successful 
laborer  in  Sunday-schools,  and  as  editor  of  the  Sunday-School 
Times,  a  paper  founded  by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union, 
but  now,  we  believe,  the  property  of  the  editor.  He  brings  the 
experience  of  a  thoughtful,  fruitful,  wisely-expended  life-time  to 
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the  discussion  of  his  subject.  His  style  is  admirably  clear,  viva- 
cious, apt.  It  draws  you  on  with  an  unflagging  interest  from 
point  to  point.  And  the  th(^hts  so  happily  expressed  are 
almost  all  of  them  just,  many  valuable,  some  exceedingly  impor- 
tant and  precious. 

His  book — we  are  hardly  prepared  to  call  it  his  ivork — con- 
tains thirty  chapters ;  some  of  them  very  brief  and  sententious, 
others  longer  and  descriptive.  Some  relate  to  the  arts  involved 
in  the  profession  of  teaching — as  the  "Art  of  Questioning," 
Chap.  ii. ;  others,  to  general  topics  needful  to  be  understood — 
such  as  "The  Study  of  Language,"  Chap.  x. ;  others,  to  pre- 
judices and  errors  common  among  teachers,  and  likely  to  hinder 
or  impair  their  work — as  those  on  "Loving  the  Children,"  and 
"Gaining  tne  4-iFections  of  the  Scholars,"  Chaps,  xviii.  and  xix. 

And  here  emerges  one  subject  of  our  regrets.  These  chapters 
are  so  detached  and  independent  as  to  bear  evidence  that  they 
were  prepared  independently  of  each  other,  and  without  proper 
regard  to  what  had  been  or  w^as  yet  to  be  said.  There  is,  there- 
fore, and  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  a  great  deal 
of  needless  repetition  ;  which  is  the  less  to  be  excused  in  Prof. 
Hart,  because  he  really  has  so  much  to  tell  us,  and  might  be 
adding,  from  his  vast  store  of  experience,  so  much  to  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  thinkers  and  of  teachers.  Indeed, 
one  cannot  but  see  that  these  chapters,  or  most  of  them,  are 
the^uthor's  editorials  in  the  S.  S.  Time»^  hardly  even  revised 
for  more  formal  pubhcation.  Consequently,  the  style  is  often 
careless,  needlessly  diff'use,  and  even  at  times — liorreseimus  refer- 
entes — ungrammatical. 

A  much  more  serious  matter,  however,  is  the  way  in  which 
this  Christian  author  treats  the  exclusion  of  religion  as  a  subject 
of  study  from  the  public  schools.  P.  250,  et  seq.  He  admits 
that  there  is  not  such  an  inclusion  of  it  as  even  he  would  like  to  see. 
He  alleges — and  we  concede  it,  with  thanks  to  God — that  a  pious 
teacher  conveys  religious  instruction  of  a  certain  kind^iecessaj^ili/ — 
even  (often)  unconsciously.  And  we  also  concede  that  Sunday- 
schools  are  a  precious  supplement  to  the  irreligious  day-schools, 
and  undo  a  portion  of  the  mischief  they  do.     So  far,  we  agree. 
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But  he  proceeds  to  contest  the  main  position,  that  irrehgious 
education  is  an  evil.  He  insists  that  it  is  only  a  defectiye  good. 
Against  this  we  feel  it  necessary  to  protest.  To  teach  man's 
mind  to  consider  all  things,  and  to  teach  him  to  omit  Qod  in  the 
study  of  all  things,  is  something  more  than  a  deficiency :  it  is  a 
positive  perversion  and  miseducation.  *  y 

There  is  a  wide  difference  to  be  noted  between  the  abstract 
and  the  concrete  treatments  of  the  subject  of  education  in  this  book. 
Where  the  writer  enunciates  general  principles  and  laws,  there 
is  almost  nothing  that  is  new,  while  almost  every  thing  is  wise. 
But  whe]^e  he  brings  in  examples  from  his  own  experience  or 
practice,  all  is  fresh,  characteristic,  individual.  And  one  is  led 
thus  to  believe  that  Prof.  Hart  is  a  philosophical  teacher,  rather 
than  a  teaching  philosopher. 

The  main  and  the  very  just  and  important  thought,  is,  that 
the  order  of  the  development  of  the  human  faculties  is  a  law  to 
the  teacher,  to  be  observed  faithfully  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  labors.  While,  of  course,  no  one  faculty  is  at  ttnj  time 
to  be  disciplined  to  the  exclusion  of  others — such  a  thing  being 
nearly  impossible  as  well  as  unwise — the  leading  matter,  the 
objective  point,  in  the  various  stages  varies  according  to  a  fixed 
and  ascertainable  law. 

Memory  necessarily  and  wholesomely  heads  the  hst ;  both 
because  it  is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  any  knowledge,  and 
because  it  is  to  be  brought  into  play  at  every  turn,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  every  power  subsequently  summoned  into  action. 
Memory  is  to  the  intellectual  world  what'  the  attraction  called  of 
gravitation  is  in  the  material  world.  It  enters  into  and  under- 
lies and  modulates  every  power  and  every  operation  in  the  whole 
kingdom  to  which  it  belongs. 

But  the  author  has  felt  as  well  as  known  the  cardinal  necessity 
of  Love  in  the  school-room.  Mutual  affection  and  mutual  con- 
fidence are  as  vital  to  good   education  as  light  to  vegetable  and 

*  A  veiy  impressive  commentary  on  these  principles,  and  on  the  worth  of 
feeble  regrets  where  there  onght  to  he  vahant  fighting,  is  to  he  found  in  a 
late  numher  of  the  Southern  Review^  in  a  criticism  of  the  Public  School 
System  of  Ilhnois.        ^  * 
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animal  growth.  But  he  goes  farther,  and  with,  an  impressiveness 
and  courage  above  praise  in  this  age  of  moderatism  and  indiffer- 
entism  and  infidelity,  urges  the  indispensableness  of  prayer  and 
the  blessing  of  God  to  success,  either  of  pupils  or  of  teachers. 
For  this,  especially,  we  feel  that  he  deserves  our  thanks.  The 
present  time  is  one  in  which  the  tendency  of  the  world  is  to  a 
religiosity  without  God,  and  a  show  of  Christianity  without 
Christ.  And  it  is  good,  in  such  a  day,  to  meet  one  who  has 
proved  himself  shrewd,  energetic,  full  of  common  sense,  inge- 
nuity, and  science,  who  does  not  shrink — yea,  who  cannot,  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  refrain — from  commending  personal  piety  as 
an  integral  element  of  any  success  worth  having. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  commending  Chapter  xxv.,  on 
"Practice  Teaching,"  to  the  studious  consideration  of  every 
teacher  to  whom  these  lines  may  come.  It  contains  more  mat- 
ter entirely  new  to  most  of  us  than  all  the  rest  of  the  book'^put 
together,  and  will  furnish  beginners,  and  many  veterans  too,  with 
a  treasury  of  tests  for  self-examination  and  helps  to  improve- 
ment worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book. ' 

Lectures  on  those  Doctrines  in  Theology  usually  called  Calvinistic. 
By  the  Bev.  Ruel  Keith,  D.  D.  Delivered  to  his  class  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia.  New  York :  J.  Inglis  & 
Co.,  26  Cooper  Institute.     1868.     Pp.  48,  12mo. 

These  lectures  are  sound  and  scriptural.  The  topics  are  three : 
The  Will  of  God,  the  Decrees  of  God,  and  Election.  Coming 
from  a  minister  df  the  Episcopal  Church,  they  are  invested  with 
peculiar  interest.  Being  dead,  he  yet  speaks,  and  speaks  the 
dialect  of  Paul  as  well  as  of  Augustine  and  of  Calvin.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  author's  style  and  manner,  we  quote  some  para- 
graphs : 

"Having  thus  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  scripture 
doctrine  of  election,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  and  confute  the 
other  different  views  which  areHaken  of  the  doctrine.  Of  these 
there  are  but  tioo.  All  agree  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  an 
election;  but  it  is  contended  by  some  that  this  is  nothing  more 
than  an  election  of  the  Grcntiles,  in  general^  to  the  privilege  of 
having  the  gospel  offered  to  them  ;  and,  by  others,  that  it  is  an 
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election  of  individuals,  founded  upon  their  foreseem^  faith  and 
obedience. 

"With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  views,  I  have  but  little  to 
say.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  declarations  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  already  cited.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  argue 
■with  one  whose  mind  is  so  differently  constituted  from  my  own 
as  to  perceive  in  these  declarations  only  an  election  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  the  outward  privileges  of  the  gospel. 
;?«^The  other  view  of  the  doctrine — namely,  that  which  makes 
election  depend  on  foreseen  faith  and  obedience ;  which  teaches 
that  God  elected  some  men  to  salvation  because  he  saw  that, 
through  his  grace,  bestowed  equally  upon  them  all,  they  would 
be  better  than  others,  would  believe  and  obey  the  gospel — if 
equally  groundless,  is  yet  more  plausible,  and  is  entertained  by 
so  many  wise  and  good  men,  that  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
examined,  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  the  word  of  God  clearly 
pointed  out.  That  it  is  so,  appears  evident  to  my  mind  from  the 
following  considerations,  among  many  others  which  might  be 
urged : 

"I.  Faith  and  obedience,  as  we  have  already  shown  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  our  17th  Article  plainly  declares,  are  the 
fruit  and  effect  of  election.  To  say,  therefore,  that  ihe/^  are  the 
cause,  or  foreseen  condition,  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  put  the 
second  cause  for  the  first  effect,  as  in  any  other  case ;  just  as 
absurd  as  to  say  that  the  morning  light  caused  the  sun  to  rise. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  view  of  election  with  such  pas- 
sages as  Romans  viii.  29:  'Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called" — called  not  because  they  had  faith,  but 
that  they  might  have  faith.  Faith  is  the  effect  of  their  calling, 
as  their  calling  is  the  effect  of  their  predestination.  Eph.  i.  4  : 
'He  hath  chosen  us  that  we  should  be  holy,'  and,  therefore,  (not 
because  we  were  holy,)  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of 
sons,  and  therefore  to  faith,  as  the  means  whereby  we  obtain  this 
privilege  of  sonship.  John  i.  12.  And  Acts  xiii.  48:  'As 
many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed.'  Those,  there- 
fore, who  are  elected,  believe:  and  they  believe  because  they  are 
elected;  and  hence  faith  is  called  in  Scripture  '  the  faith  of  God's 
elect.'     Titus  i.  1. 

"II.  Because  election  is  every  where  said  to  be  according  to 
God's  'good  pleasure,'  and  not  of  works,  of  any  land;  for  ex- 
ample, Rom.  ix.  11:  'That  the  purpose  of  God  according  to 
election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth.' 
Hence  it  is  added,  (v.  16,)  '  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy ;'  and 
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chap.  xi.  5,  6,  it  is  called  Hhe  election  of  grace.'  _^Matt.  xi.  26, 
Christ,  speaking  of  the  things  of  salvation  being  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes,  says,  ^Even  so. 
Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.'  And  in  the  same 
strain  Paul  declares,  2  Tim.  i.  9,  10,  that  God  had  saved  and 
called  himself  and  Timothy,  not  of  works,  but  of  his  own  'pur- 
pose and  grace.' 

"III.  If  we  say  that  election  is  founded  on  foreseen  faith, 
and  yet  allow,  according  to  the  unn^rm  doctrin,e  of  Scripture, 
and  the  belief  of  all  evangelical  Christians,  that  faith  is  'the 
gift  of  Grod,'  or  that  he  does  more  for  one  than  anotjier,  either 
in  providing  the  outward  means  of  grace,  or  in  the  blessing 
accompanying  them,  we  are  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. For  we  deny  with  one  breath  a  doctrine  which,  in 
effect,  we  acknowledge  with  the  next. 

"IV.  If  this  view  of  election  were  just,  then  the  whole  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  on  the  subject  would  he  reversed.  For  it  is 
plainly  man  that  chooses  God,  and  not  God  that  chooses  man. 
And  our  Saviour  should  have  said,  'I;have  not  chosen  you,  but 
ye  have  chosen  me.' 

"V.  What  seems,  if  possible,  still  more  conclusive  than  any 
thing  else,  is  this :  If  election  arises  from  foreseen  faith,  if  God 
chooses  men  to  salvation  on  this  ground,  then  there  would  be  no 
plfiCtfe  for  objection  against  it,  and  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  answer  the  question,  why  he  chooses  one  rather  than  another. 
How  insipid,  then,  would  be  the  exclamation  of  Paul,  at  the 
close  of  his  discussion  of  the  subject:  '0  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!'  How  un- 
meaning his  reply  to  the  objections  to  his  doctrine:  'Who  art 
thou,  0  man!  that  repliest  against  God?'  How  absurd  his 
comparison  of  God  to  'the  potter,'  who  had  'power  over  th6clay, 
of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another 
unto  dishonor!'  Nor,  however  admirable  the  economy  wherebj/ 
those  who  believe  are  saved,  and  those  who  believe  not  are 
damned,  yet  nothing  is  more  simple  in  itself,  nothing  more  clearly 
revealed,  than  the  ground  of  pod's  proceeding  in  this  respect. 
Very  different,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  apostle's  view  of 
the  doctrine.  The  election  of  which  he  treats  was  an  election 
for  which  no  cause  in  man  could  be  assigned  or  imagined. .  It 
was  an  act  of  divine  sovereignty,  to  be  contemplated  with  the 
most  profound  humility,  reverence,  and  awe,  as  a  deep  and  in- 
scrutable mystery.  Had  Paul  held  the  Arminian  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  election,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  appeal  to 
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the  sole  'good  pleasure  of  God's  will,'  who  'has  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy.'  For,  if  the  ground  of  discrimina- 
tion were  in  man  himself,  nothing  would  have  been  more  easy 
than  to  reply,  that,  if  God  has  chosen  any  of  mankind  to  salva- 
tion, he  has  done  it  because  he  foresaw  they  would  repent  and 
believe. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  remark,  that  if  God 
predestinated  man  to  faith,  as  a  means  of  his  salvation,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  also  predestinated 
those  who  perish  to  unbelief  and  impenitency,  which  are  but  the 
natural  offspring  of  the  human  heart.  But  '  by  grace  are  we 
saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  ourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of 
God.'     Eph.  ii.  8." 


^ 


Light  and  Truth  ;  or,  Bible  Thoughts  and  Themes.  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  HoRATius  BoNAR,  D.  D.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.     530  Broadway.     1868. 

"The  pages  that  follow,"  the  preface  infornre  us,  "are  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  out,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  thoughts  of  God, 
as  contained  in  the  words  of  ilis  book."  It  is  a  series  of  short 
meditations,  often  very  tersely  expressed  upon  suggestive  passages 
selected  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Dr.  Bonar  has  quite  n  happy  gift  of  clear  and  simple  speech, 
and  often  succeeds  in  putting  old  trutjis  in  very  clear  light,  and 
touching  them  with  a  freshness  due  to  a  vigilant,  genial,  perspi- 
cacious mind.  The  book  will  make  an  excellent  closet  compan- 
ion for  many  intelligent  and  thoughtful  worshippers. 

We  subjoin  a  fe\^  examples  of  his  way  of  treating  such 
"themes:  " 

"How  frequent  throughout  Scriptures  are  the  divine  'fear 
not ;'  how  ready  God  is  to  utter  them,  even  as  a  father  to  his 
trembling  child.  To  Isaac  he  said,  ''Fear  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee.'  {Gen.  xxvi.  24.)  To  Jacob  he  said,  'I  am  God,  the 
God  of  thy  fathers:  fectr  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt.'  (Gen. 
xlvi.  o.)  Frequently  to  Israel  he  said  the  same  words,  'Fear 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee.'  (Deut.  xxxi.  6  ;  Isa.  xh.  10.)  And 
in  many  cases,  as  here  [Gen.  xv.  1,]  he  names  the  name  of  him 
whom  he  is  cheering ;  fear  not,  Zacharias,  fear  not,  Marj^fS^Y 
not,  Paul  1  God  takes  for  granted  that  his  servants  m^iy  have 
cause  for  fear,  that  at  times  their  hearts  may  fail  them  ;  fight- 
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ings  without  and  fears  within  ;  sorrows,  storms,  dangers,  burdens, 
troubles,  enemies.  To  meet  and  counteract  the  influence  of  these 
upon  the  soul,  he  says,  Tear  not.'  Yes,  it  is  God,  our  God, 
who  thus  speaks.  *  *  *  *  Thus  Jesus  spoke  on  earth,  and 
thus  he  speaketh  still  from  heaven."     P.  49. 

"There  is  but  one  tabernacle  ;  one  altar ;  one  fire ;  one  sacri- 
fice ;  one  Priest !  }f ot  two  ways  of  approaching  God,  or  two 
ways  of  pardon ;  only  one !  He  who  accepts  and  uses  that  one 
is  safe ;  he  who  tries  another  must  perish  forever.  Yes,  there  is 
but  one  cross,  one  Christ,  one  Saviour.  But  he  is  sufficient. 
^Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.'  "     P.  73.      ? 

And  the  whole  of  the  twenty-fifth  section  is  in  the  author's 
very  best  vein. 


A  History  of  the  New  School,  and  of  the  Questions  involved  in 

the  Disruption  of  the  Presbyterian   Church  in  1838.     By 

Samuel  J.  Baird,  D.  D.     Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Remsen  & 

Haffelfinger,  Nos.  819  and  821  Market  street.     1868.     Pp. 

■  m^,  12mo, 

Dr.  Baird  has  evidently  prepared  this  work  with  the  hope  of 
afiecting  the  question  of  the  reunion  with  the  New  School  now 
urged  upon  Old  School  Presbyterians  of  the  North.  We  have 
little  idea  that  it  will  be  of  any  avail  in  that  matter.  And  that 
matter,  of  course,  is  no  affair  directly  of  ours.  Still  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  be  so  divested  of  all  interest  in  the  recollections 
of  by-gone  days,  or  so  indifferent  to  the  purity  of  Presbyterian 
doctrine  any  where  and  every  where,  as  to  be  without  concern  for 
the  author's  success.  Aside,  however,  altogether  from  any  such 
purpose  on  Dr.  Baird's  part,  this  work  pcJssesses  inherently  very 
great  interest  and  value.  Its  author  is  especially  competent  to 
produce  a  trustworthy  account  of  this  controversy,  from  his  long 
and  assiduous  devotion  to  the  study  of  Presbyterian  Church  his- 
tory as  respects  this  continent,  as  well  as  from  his  well-known 
integrity  and  candor.  And  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
separation,  that  it  has  become  perfectly  possible  for  a  history  of 
those  events  to  be  dispassionately  and  fairly  written.  Thirty 
years  may  be  a  short  time  for  men  in  the  old  world  to  cool  off 
from  the  heats  of  a  long  and  bitter  controversy,  but  in  this  new 
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world  things  move  very  fast.  It  is  the  present  which  occupies 
our  minds,  and  the  past  is  dead  and  the  future  not  thought  of. 
The  father?  have  no  great  weight  of  influence  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sons.  Every  thing  old  is  effete.  So  that  what  the 
great  men' of  thirty  years  ago  said,  or  "thought,  or  did,  may  be 
taken  up  now,  and  veVy  calmly  and  impartially  considered,  if 
the  age  will  but  pause  to  consider  it  at  all.  And  surely,  if  any 
subject  may  set  up  a  claim  to  be  considered  well  by  us,  it  is  the 
history  of  the  doctrines  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Indeed,  we  consider  the  antiquated  aspect  which  this  matter 
must  needs  wear  among  the  younger  ministers  of  the  Old  School 
Church  of  the  North  to  be  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any 
success  for  Dr.  Baird's  effort.  With  them  this  controversy  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  just  an  old  and  foolish  quarrel  inherited 
by  them,  which  the  sooner  they  settle  the  better.  For  this  age 
is  very  charitable  as  well  as  very  fast,  and  does  not  consider  or 
understand  that  charity  to  error  is  treachery  to  truth. 

Whoever  amongst  our  own  ministry  is  not  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber what  happened  thirty  years  ago,  would  do  well  to  read  this 
history.  Beginning  with  an  account  of  the  first  planting  of 
Eresbyterianism  on  this  continent,  Dr.  Baird  makes  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  creeping  in,  at  an  early  period,  of  New  Eng- 
land ideas  of  theology,  and  polity  also,  into  our  Church.  It  is 
just  thirty  years  since  the  disruption  ;  'it  is  just  about  twice 
thirty  since  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  union  which  led  to  it. 
The  Congregationalists  of  New  England,  abjuring  the  theology 
of  their  forefathers,  and  also  their  polity,  (as  to  the  Eldership 
on  one  side,  and  as  to  Independency  on  the  other,)  sought  to 
destroy  both  the  theology  and  the  polity  of  our  Church  likewise. 
What  measure  of  success  attended  their  efforts,  and  how  they 
were  foiled  at  last,  and  the  truth  of  God  was  vindicated  respect- 
ing both  interests  amongst  us,  this  work  well  sets  forth.  It  de- 
serves to  be  studied  with  attention  by  all  our  younger  ministry ; 
it  is  sure  to  be  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  by  the  older. 

One  thing  made  plain  and  clear  by  this  history,  but  denied  by 
some  both  formerly  and  of  late,  is  that  the  division  of  1837 
grew  out  of  doctrinal  differences.     It  is  here  demonstrated  that 
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slavery  was  not  the  wedge  which  spUt  the  Church  then,  any 
more  than  in  the  late  separation  betwixt  North  and  South. 

One  thing  more  is  made  plain  by  this  volume,  viz.,  thal^  the 
Church  owed  her  deliverance  in  that"  day  from  the  swelling  tide 
of  error  not  to  Princeton,  nor  any  whom  she  could  control.  At 
first,  and  for  a  long  time,  that  centre  of  influence  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  reform.  We  are  simply  referring  to  facts,  and  not 
undertaking  to  explain  them :  let  our  author  be  consulted  for  the 
explanation  as  well  as  the  detailed  history.  Princeton  has  done 
great  services  to  the  Church  in  her  generation.  Yet,  let  it  be 
understood  and  acknowledged  that  in  the  day  of  this  trial  and 
danger,  deliverance  came  not  from  her.  She  acquiesQjed  at  length 
in  the  reform,  and  followed ;  but  she  did  not  lead,  nor  was  she 
easily  led. 

One  thing  more  is  impressed  upon  our  minds  very  strongly  by 
the  CQntents  of  this  volume.  Should  it  please  God,  in  his  in- 
scrutable wisdom,  to  suifer  a  consummation  of  the  union  betwixt 
the  Old  and  New  School,  it  would  seem  that  additional  reasons 
must  appear  why  the  separation  of  our  Churdh  from  that  of  the 
North  was  made  providentially  necessary.  Should  the  Old 
School  Church  of  the  North  repudiate'practically  the  protest  our 
and  their  fathers  in  common  made  thirty  years  ago  against 
heresy,  be  it  ours  to  carry  alone  down  into  the  long  future  the 
standard  of  the  truth  they  shall  thus  have  dishonored  and  cast 
away.  Upon  two  fundamental  points  at  least  they  have  already 
gone  astray — making  Christ's  free  Church  subject  to  the  State, 
and  making  slavery  a  sin.  Should  they  be  perm.itted  to^take 
this  other  step,  it  will  but  render  more  clear  and  strong  the  jus- 
tification  of  our  standing  in  our  lot  as  separate  from  them,  and 
maintaining  alone  that  testimony  which  their  -fathers  and  ours 
once  maintained  together.  


